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145;  a  monograph  of  British  fossil 
Brachiopoda,  reviewed,  409 ;  Nadaillac's 
Prehistoric  America,  208. 

Danger-lines  of  floods,  40. 

Darwin,  statue  of,  471. 

Davidson's  British  fossil  Brachiopoda,  re- 
viewed, 409. 

Davis,  W.  M.  The  reddish-brown  ring 
around  the  sun,  455;  the  work  of  the 
Swiss  earthquake  commission,  196. 

Davis  Strait,  warm  undercurrent  in,  451. 

Dawson,  G.  M.  The  Saskatchewan  coun- 
try, mapt  340.  See  also  Selwyn  and 
Dawson. 

Dawson,  Sir  W.  A  modem  type  of  plant 
in  the  cretaceous,  ill.  514. 

Dawson,  Sir  W.,  on  mesozoic  floras  of 
Kocky-Mountaln  region,  458;  Jurasso* 
cretaceous  flora,  531. 

Deaf  variety  of  human  race,  formation  of. 
3U5. 

Deaf-mute,  education  of,  205,  375. 

Death-rate  among  Yale-college  graduates, 
530. 

Deaths,  recent,  19,  62,  122,  182,  264,  323, 
472,  532. 

Dcneholes,  ill.  113. 

Denlker'H  study  of  the  Kalmucks,  162. 

Denison's  climatic  charts.  142. 

Denmark,  progress  of,  452. 

Density  of  earth,  method  of  measuring, 
217. 

Dentlstrjr,  prehistoric,  223. 

Derby.  O.  A.  The  drainage  fiyAtem  of 
Brazil,  296;  the  phj-slcal  features  of 
Brazil,  mapt  273. 

Devonian  strata  in  Montana,  240. 

Digestion,  of  sponges,  257;  experiments, 
335,375;  fcrrors  in,  292. 

DiLLER,  J.  S.  Coal  in  the  Chico  group 
of  California,  43;  dikes  of  pvridotite 
cutting  the  carboniferous  rocks  of  Ken- 
,tucky,  65;  lava  from  the  new  volcano 
'  on  Bogosloff  Island,  66. 

Dinocerata,  <//.,  map,  488. 

Discovery,  prizes  for,  103. 

Disease,  158 ;  germs,  158. 

Diseases,  contagious,  174. 

Disinfectant,  chlorine  as,  451. 

Dissection,  text-book  of,  13(K 

DoLLET,  C.  S.  Preservation  of  jelly-fishes 
at  the  Naples  zoological  station,  227. 

Dolphin,  bottle-nose,  ill.  338. 

Drainage  system  of  Brazil,  296. 

Drains,  testing,  283. 

Draper,  D.  The  cold  weather  of  Febru- 
ary and  March,  308;  the  sun-thermome- 
ter during  the  recent  eclipse,  266. 

Dunsink,  astronomical  observations  at, 
241. 

Dynamo-electric  machines,  117. 

Earth,  measuring  density  of.  217;  move- 
ment of  crast  of,  514;  physics  of,  386. 

Earthquake  in  the  Atlantic,  141 ;  of  Jan. 
2,  1885,  44,  85,  map,  129;  commission, 
196 ;  in  England,  Jan.  22,  203 ;  freak,  UL 
204;  predictions,  185;  in  Spain,  ill.  851, 
ill.  191 ;  of  Dec.  25,  203;  submarine,  01, 
351 ;  theories,  185. 

Earthquakes,  causes  of,  198;  in  Japan, 
200,  203,  ill.  483;  map  of  frequency  of, 
203;  in  Tasmania,  392;  warning  signals 
of,  203. 

East  India  marine  society  of  Salem,  182. 

Ebeling  collection  of  map.s,  262. 

Echidna,  eggs  of,  3;  temperature  of,  451. 

Echoes,  use  of.  at  sea,  354. 

Eclipse  expedition  to  Caroline  Island,  ill. 
271 ;  solar,  of  March  16, 1885.  map,  210, 
226;  in  September,  1885,  324;  oxpedi- 
tion  to  Xew  Zealand  for,  161;  in  Au- 
gust, 1886,  165. 

Economy  of  fUel,  74,  227. 

Education,  place  of  hygiene  in,  101. 

Eggs,  artificially  incubated,  182;  of  tluhcfl, 
protective  contrivances  for,  425. 

Egyptian  antiquities,  80;  legal  customs. 
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ITU. 
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Km.  I.. 
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US. 
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r«  luoouiallon.  464, 


i<st>lrtl,  375,  m.  510. 

tiart«,  2U, 

1,424;  KMoclaUoUt  411, 
ilutu  Untied  SiaUs*  al,  986 ; 

wric,  iW,  4i:.. 

9  ttt  Hudson  Bay,  2Vd. 

*n  riTcm,  4M, 
10. 
uA  and  tertiary,  d48;    of 

0,  45». 

,  4ai .  pUo«|>batlc  racka, 

»    ri,    lti«naUTca  of  America, 

THp  eulUvallon  of  ralcroboi,  UL 

,  iodt  anaUimy,  510;  varia- 

''Qjtuic  flora  of  Vlr- 

t  bulldltt^  in  Etig* 
I  ri  ti»ni  p«rutn  re,  352 ; 

i«tory  of  knowlvdgp  of, 93, 
u  r.     Ab«rl*a  iquirreU  415» 


FoUQi/ft,  F»  The  cauiic»  ttt  earlbquakvAi 
-iirtc  L.  Rtobet  on  aicn<^ 
iJcH  adencii*,  medal,  412; 

FifiidorlcL  uo  llviDg  orgAidim»  Id  Uie  »ir, 

•"ulcnhirn  cell,  244. 

,  polAODODf  ijtOM'd  frotn,  344* 

k ,  A,    *i'lie  iii'w  CrwUJH  jiquedttet, 

h  ;.-,  1S3;  ucoooiny  of,  74, 227. 

Kiiji;  lun.,, ,  ruplluu  of,  411. 

G.,  A»    Action  uf  pollen  on  itied'OoaUi 

and   lit! I.  ant-.  i3T;   bow  to  reach  Vb« 
Urt'i  li^;  real  and  imaginary 

Aii6.  i:j4. 

iTHlton'*.  aJ.;  204. 

UnriiHL     ^  ,317* 

<':i..  iniiuru   ,  .        ,  •J74. 

'  k  uulkl  tribe  of  Id- 

t»iN.>($r»pluc44il  Lij!tplon4tiiiJLi»,  75;  lo«true> 
tlon,au:i;  new«,  W2,  21  fl,  42^;  work  of 
rlip  »ir.  (  Iv  oxpcdllian,  ftutp,  IttS- 

«  hui»  Jrtbrbucb,  460. 

■lit way  guide,  510;   reportif 

Uuulog>%  tnjfineerlng,2flO;  of  Hodflon-Bay 
rvgion,  ii56;  k^ctiirei  on,  In  New  York, 
14u;  ot^'Xab'is  UUnd,45S;  mioroacope 
In^  U*0;  of  Minncttoia,  520;  of  DAtural 

frnii»  c.'>l;  revolution  tn,  S3;  of  ScolUab 
Itgblnndfl,  87 ;  pbynlcal,  texl-book  of, 

137;  of  Wltconiln,  mup,  427. 
Qt'Ottomy,  142. 

Uuurgta  wonder- Rlr I,  lOil,  18ft. 
Uerman,  study  of,  119. 
Germany;  tcbool  etaattica  of,  51 ;  amoke 

question  in,  26.3;  vlvUteclion  In,  202. 
Gennlnatloti  of  plants  Id  soil  free  from 

microb«B,  121, 
0<?rm!«,  dl!!icas*>,  15ft. 
Uhoftt  pri>t>i,  water,  2. 
Ohost*,  iWibilJo%'crft  Jn,  22. 
01 1  ten  ou  cbulura  at  Yport,  iti.  33. 
trilbt-rt-ii  rtcieutlfic  prludplca  cjf  agricuU 

ture^  reviewed ,  76. 
0111.  T.,  on  North  American  fiah  fauna, 

425. 
Gill  and  Elkiu'i  Determiniittons  of  stellar 

fiarall&x,  rcvlcwedi  241. 
nkgo-iree,  ill  405. 
Giraud,  Victor,  3ft2. 
Gizeb,  Pymmid  of,  118. 
GiaeUI  period  In  Australia,  4S5. 
Gli4cier»  Tiu»man,  Ul.  lu. 
rr\;^-  >'•'■' '■r^'-n,  waitie  Miu4a  of,  14L 
t.,  exploits  of,  IIM. 
i42. 
<i  .,x,  .i.,.,  V  "  iiiusettm,  303. 
GoFF,  K.  ci.     The  relatJau  of  form  lo 
time  of  maturity  In  eaculcnt  roou,  124. 
Gold  In  Aufftrallu,  181 ;  In  Thibet,  412. 
Ooodttte'a  Vegetable  hiiitutogy,  reviewed, 

157. 
GoodcV  Keport  on  the  It.  8.  exhibit  at  the 
London  nnherle*  exhibition,  rvrlewedf 

Gordon'*  ^ctentlllc  characteristics,  2S». 
GoRK,  J.  W.    The  photo gmpb  of  ft  Da- 

kuta  lornudu,  2aS. 
Gould,  Dr.  B,  A.,  3Q2;  work  at  Cordoba 

obfervatory,  4U3;  zone  caialognc,  UL  59. 
GovernmeiJt   «elentitiu  bureauj!,  eo-ordi* 

nation  of,  47;   reorKiiDliation  of,  41; 

work,  51 ;  con*cdidati'in  of,  i^. 
Gntnd  Canon,  how  to  reach  the,  510. 
Graphic  prooeMes,  reproductive.  ^^, 
GttAY,  A»a.    The  Monterey  pine  and  cy. 

presM,  433. 
GrMy,  Dr.  Asa,  304;    bronze  medalUou 

portnUt  of,  UL  436. 
Gray,  B.  F.    A  stmple  calendar  reform, 

165. 
Great  BrUaiti,  InjuHoua  InMCta  in,  452; 

ordnance  «urvey,  510. 
GBEELTt  A.  \V.    The  geographlcDil  work 

of   the   Grfely    expedition^  mitp^   ICWji; 

iVm'  »« ieiUlfic  results  of  the  Laiiy  Frank- 

ilu  Bay  ezp«dllioii»  UL  300. 


Grssste,  C.  E.  The  Washington  national 

UiMiniiH(i-iir.  ///.  MR, 

Gr  oof,  410. 

fi:i  n  Imctrrtu,  au2. 

Gri     ■    '     '  _  142, 

Griodebvtil,  c4il^blntf  the,  452« 
Grinnell    Land,  conllguniUon    of,    map, 

170. 
Gr»blraallo*»  travels  in  Turk««tnn,  3S». 
Gtlnther's  Fhysles  of  the  earth,  reviewed, 

380. 
Guns,  erosion  of,  302. 
G  tmymr,  E.    A  censoi  of  haUuo)nAiloQ«» 

66. 
Gill  rtrt  of  numeration,  3tl« 

Gt,  .-snof,  :i5L 

G  u ;,  ...--,  meU-'oroluglc Al  and  phytl- 

cal,  1^2. 
Gyld<in,  Dr.  Httgo,  120. 

H„H,  A.    Auroras.  3ft4. 

ILt  W.  T.    Mental  capacity  of  an  infant, 

30«. 
Haacke's  discovery  of  ejrjr*  of  EchUna,  8. 
Hnnnc),  E.,  on  blowpipe  fenirtltm*,  4MK 
Uabel,  on    prehistoric    American  scul|;»- 

turew,  i7/.  628. 
Haborinndt's    Vhy«iologicid   anatomy    of 

plimta,  reviewed,  35. 
njick  Tufce'M  nypncitism,  reviewed,  15. 
MttirenV  Electric  lighting,  reviewed,  Tft* 
HAtL,  E.  U.     The  Ball  effect,  24t». 
HalliichmUoua,  2;S3;  census  of,  A5, 
Halo,  a/,  324, 

Matnpdeu's  dejilgnatlon  of  Newton.  355. 
HaRRod,  B.  M.    Velocity  nnd  nedlment. 

478. 
Hartlebon^B  library  of  olectrlcul  techool* 

ogy,  reviewed,  220. 
Hart  lev.  C  A.,  on  Inland  nAvigation  of 

Hh  ' r,  entrnnce  exftminatlouft, 

'■'  <ry  use  of  meHdiao  circle, 

4'i!-  ,  ,....,...  languages  at,  405. 
HjLt«V£T,  A.  F.    The  new  commiMioner 

of  agricu Uure,  394. 
Hastijigs,  C.  t*.   na«tlngs'M  theory  of  the 

corona,  335.    Bee  also  474. 
Hft>  fever,  48L 
HattjEN,  E.    The  incandeac^^ni  light  on 

stenmen*,  85. 
Hatnbh,  1L  \W    Anlbropo*  and  anthro^. 

popithecuB,  104 ;  man  In  the  stA>ne  age, 

43. 
Baden's  Dnnger-liaea  and  rivertloods  of 

1882,  40. 
Health  exhibition,  Tendon,  anlbrojKtme. 

tr^'  at,  19;  prizes  for  essays  on  que«tiona 

o<80. 
Beating,  150. 

HsiLPRTK,  A.    The  cla«aiAcalion  and  pa- 
leontology of  the  U.8.  tertiary  doposftt, 

475* 
Hentball,  J.  A.,  on  hibernation  of  baM, 

423. 
Herat,  Importance  of,  Ut.  465;  Rusatana 

at  gates  of,  360. 
Qereditary  ahnormalUy  of  senae-organs, 

22fi;  totellect,  14;  malfurmntlou,  im. 
Herlcourt,  J.,  on  curbed  b4ellll,  44L 
Hiberiuitlon  of  buss,  423. 
UiGOCKSON,  T.  W.    American  fla»h  lan- 
guage in  1798,3^^0;  decadence  of  science 

about  Boston,  207. 
BlIwUAUD,  K.  W.    The  fanctlonn  of  ex- 
periment-n  rations,  23. 
Hfn,  '^    ^'      -.^  action  of  Jnplter,  Ji3. 
lliv  tible,  157. 

Bu  ul  students,  21. 

Bii.  til  AM  IV,   i.\   U,     The  voloe   cf   ser* 

frenis,  H&. 
Bolder«*  Elements  of  z5ology,  reviewed, 

3BQ. 
Holland,  vivkccllon  In,  471. 
Hollyhock-disease,  2, 
Honeyman  on  geology  of  M*Nah*«  iHland, 

45B. 
Honfif  *(il  fTiMf!,  fJf  43«. 
Her-  '  mT,  182. 

H<y!  .  tn.  103. 

Hi  iinenl*.  38. 

Hov»  y  M  >linLi.r'";iMifiikt,  rti'viewed*  301. 
HcBBARii,  G.  G.    The   K<vti<ftJ,  mttp,  6; 

the  Uu«slnn  bai^e  of  opeiHliorii  agiklust 

India,  map,  35*.      , 
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Habcr'^B  travels  in  Arabia*  134. 

Hudson,  E.  D.,on  home  treatment  of  con- 
sumption, 481. 

Hudson-Bay  Eskimo,  233;  expedition  of 
1884,  182,  ill.,  chart,  213;  fishing-inter, 
ests,  296 ;  region,  topography  and  geol> 
ogy  of,  266. 

Hueppe's  Study  of  bacteria,  reviewed,  506. 

HueoiNB,  William.  An  attempt  to  pho- 
tograph  the  solar  corona,  397. 

Human  body  a  nation  rather  than  an  in> 
dividual,  305. 

Hungary,  linguistic  map  of,  244. 

Hunt,  T.  8.  The  geology  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  87. 

Hunt,  T.  S.,  on  classiflcaUon  of  silicates, 
854,450. 

HuBsak's  Microscopical  petrography,  re- 
viewed, 138. 

Hutchison's  Physiology  and  hygiene,  re- 
viewed, 137. 

Hydroid,  exUnct,  iU,  895. 

Hydrophobia,  40. 

Hygiene,  137 ;  place  of,  In  education,  101. 

Hypnotism,  15,  803. 

Hypoglossal  nerve,  ontogeny  and  phyt- 
ogeny of,  374. 

IcarU,  34. 

Icebei^,  preventing  collisions  with,  ill. 
460. 

Ice-cap,  polar,  334. 

Uluminants,  lighthouse.  111,  451. 

Illomination,  best  form  of,  512;  estlma- 
tion  of  strength  of,  451. 

Incandescent  light  on  steamers,  86, 144. 

India,  legal  language  of,  363;  roads  Arom, 
to  central  Asia,  map,  360 ;  Russian  base 
of  operations  tigtAnnit  map,  856. 

Indian  and  colonial  exhibition,  263. 

Indiana  department  of  geology  and  nat- 
ural history  reports,  reviewed,  529; 
university,  509. 

Indians,  of  Lower  Oallfomia,  223;  the 
mound-builders,  267 ;  Yuchi,  258. 

In&nts,  acquisition  in,  249 ;  mental  capaci- 
ty of.  806. 

Imoersoll,  E.  Ingersoll's  €k>untry  cous- 
ins, 106;  the  Peabody  museum  at  New 
Haven,  ill.  67. 

Ingersoirs  C!ountry  cousins,  reviewed, 
115, 166. 

Inheritance  among  Arabs,  16. 

Inoculation,  cholera,  464;  at  Alcira,  471. 

Insects,  collections  of,  in  U.S.  national 
museum,  188;  ii^Jurious,  452;  orders  of, 
355;  Silurian,  </;.  97. 

Instinct,  76. 

Insurance  companies,  mortality  experi- 
ence of,  435. 

Integrals,  extraordinary,  459. 

Interglacial  deposits,  mammalia  in,  248. 

International  geological  congress,  472; 
medical  congress,  321;  meteorological 
congress,  450 ;  Paris  exhibition  of  man- 
ufiioturcs,  19;  pharmaceutical  congress, 
531. 

Inventions  exhibition,  243,  322. 

Iowa  flora,  350. 

Iron,  effects  of  temperature  on,  243;  In 
America  in  pre-Columbian  times,  530 ; 
In  Cuba,  822 ;  foundries,  278 ;  magnetic 
retcntiveness  of,  371 ;  plates,  determi- 
nation of  thickness  of,  268. 

Irving's  Copper-bearing  rocks  of  Lake 
Superior,  reviewed,  299. 

Italy,  oils  of,  328;  tea  cultivation  in,  412. 

Jackson's  list  of  velocities,  122. 
Jaoobsen's  Alaskan  collections,  19. 
Ja(^uicr's  Problems  of  physics,  reviewed, 

Jade  f^om  Alaska,  209. 

Jambs,  J.  F.  Evidences  of  beaches  in  the 
Cincinnati  group,  ill.  281 ;  progress  of 
vegetation  in  the  Ohio  valley,  414. 

Jamieson,  A.,  on  electric  lighUng  on  ship- 
board, 484. 

Japan,  earthquakes  in,  200,  ill.  483 ;  earth, 
quakes  and  seasons  in,  203. 

Jarvis,  W.  C,  on  cause  of  pulmonary 
phthisis,  480. 

Jastbow,  Joseph.  Some  peculiaritios  in 
the  age  statbtics  of  the  United  States, 
ilL  461. 


Jaworskij's  Russian  embassy  to  Afghan- 
istan, reviewed,  366. 
Jefferson  physical  laboratory,  ill.  229. 
Jcff^ys,  John  Gwyn,  141, 145. 
JelTries's  balloon-voyage,  celebration  of 

centennial  of,  38,  ^1. 
Jelly-fishes,  preservation  of,  227. 
Jervis,  John  DIoomAeld,  250. 
Johns  Hopkins  university  chemical  labo- 

ratory,  ill.  25;  lectures,  19;  Thomson's 

lectures  at,  62. 
Johnson,    L.  C.    Phosphatic  rocks  of 

Florida,  395. 
Johnson,  W.  W.    CentriAigal  force  and 

the  supposed  polar  Ice-cap,  334. 
Johnson^s  Curve-tracing,  reviewed,  389. 
Johnston's  Kilimanjaro  expedition,  152. 
Jordan,  David  S.,  39. 
JoDLB,  J.  P.    Dimensions  of  ships,  184. 
Journal  of  mycology,  61, 119;  New- York 

microscopical  society,  162. 
Jukes-Browne's    Physical    geology,    re- 

viewed,  137. 
Jupiter,  action  of,  353. 
Jurasso-cretaceous  flora  of  Rocky  Moun* 

tains,  531. 

Kalmucks,  162. 

Kansas  rainfall,  12;  weather  in  1884,  97. 
Keating  on  climate  of  Florida,  481. 
Kiessling  on  sunset  question,  452. 
Kilimaijaro  expedition,  152. 
Kindersnrten  system  of  chemistry,  270. 
Kino,  F.  H.    I^ateral  movements  of  the 

earth's  crust,  514. 
King's  microscopic  sections  of  Abietineae, 

81. 
Kingsley's  Madam  How  and  Lady  Why, 

reviewed,  408. 
Klein  vfrtuM  Koch,  43. 
Klein's  Micro-organisms  and  disease,  re- 
viewed, 158. 
Koch's  comma  bacillus,  ill.  109,  144,  ill. 

454,  472;  theory  of  cholera  bacillus,  43, 

63,485. 
KUnig  and  Richarz  on  measuring  density 

of  the  earth,  217. 
Koppen's  chart  of  zones  of  temperature, 

Kollmann  on  antiquity  of  American  races, 

278. 
Kongo,  map,  5;  Stanley  on,  62;  tribes, 

162. 
Koran,  passage  in,  on  lunar  phenomena, 

102. 
Korea,  Hong  sal  mun  of,  Ul.  438;  New 

Palace  at  Siiul,  ill,  251;  resources  of, 

351. 
Kowak  River,  map,  93. 
Krakatoa  pumice,  120. 

Labor,  English,  155. 

laboratory,  anthropometric,  294;  chem- 
ical, of  Johns  Hopkins  university,  ill. 
25 ;  Jefferson  physical,  ill.  229 ;  mining, 
of  Massachusetts  institute  of  technol- 
ogy, ill.  417;  seaside,  at  Annisquam, 
211. 

I^acerda  on  snake-bites,  38. 

Lady  Franklin  Bay  expedition,  scientiflo 
results  of,  ill.  309. 

Lake  Mistassini,  8,  <//.  65;  Superior  oop. 
per-bearing  rocks,  299. 

Lanolby,  S.  p.  Sunlight  and  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  ill.  441. 

Langley's  work  on  Mount  Whitney,  re- 
viewed, 319. 

Language,  flash,  380;  legal,  of  India,  638. 

Languages,  Semitic,  405 ;  summer  school 
of.  321. 

Lankester's  attack  on  Koch's  theory  of 
the  cholera  bacillus,  68. 

I^  Perouse,  monument  to  companions  of, 
510. 

Lapland,  410. 

Larynx,  photographs  of,  224. 

Latitudes,  determination  of  variability  of, 
473 ;  observations  for,  60. 

IfCaves,  growth  of,  82. 

lAiech,  parasitic,  ill.  434. 

Legislation,  scientific,  325. 

Lb  IDT,  Joseph.  An  extinct  hydroid,  ill, 
395;  a  parasitic  leech,  ill.  434. 

Lena  polar  expedition,  121. 

LenAp^,  407. 


Lendenfeld,  R.  von,  on  glacial  period  in 
Australia,  485 ;  Tasman  glacier,  ill.  10. 

Lesquereux's  Cretaceous  and  tertiary 
flora,  reviewed,  348. 

Le  Van's  Steam-engine  indicator,  re- 
viewed, 77. 

Levees  on  the  Mississippi,  473. 

Lbwib,  T.  H.  Notice  of  some  recently 
discovered  efllgy  mounds,  ill.  131. 

Lick  observatory,  493;  progress  of,  377. 

Life,  385,  456. 

Lighthouses,  electric  light  for,  150;  Ulu- 
minants fur.  111,  451;  in  thick  weather, 
181. 

Lights,  search,  18. 

Lisbon,  prehistoric  congress  at,  218. 

Lister,  Sir  Joseph.  183. 

Locomotives.  British,  384. 

Locusts  in  California,  401;  seventeen- 
year,  518. 

Lomb  prizes,  80. 

London  geographical  society,  prizes,  372; 
geological  society,  prizes,  243. 

Longitude,  determinations  of,  151. 

Loomis,  A.  L.,  on  causes  of  pulmonary 
phthisis,  480;  sanitaria,  480. 

Loomis,  E.,  on  moi^ment  of  areas  of  low 
pressure,  353. 

LowBLL,  Percival.  The  Hong  sal  mun, 
or  the  Red  arrow  gate,  ill.  43^;  the  New 
Palace  at  Stful,  ill.  251. 

Lower  California  Indians,  223. 

Ludwig,  award  of  Copley  medal  to,  1. 

Lunar  phenomena,  102. 

M.   The  Washington  monument,  and  the 

lightning  stroke  of  June  5,  ill.  617. 
McAdamb,  D.  J.    Sun-spots,  24. 
McBridb,  T.  H.    Vegetable  morphology 

a  century  ago.  —  Linne  and  Wolff,  477. 
McDonald  on  flsh-culture,  424. 
Macfarlane's    Geological    railway  guide, 

510. 
McGbb,  W.  J.    Hereditary  abnormality 

of  sense-organs,  226. 
McGill  college  summer  course  of  botany, 

372. 
Mach's  Axioms  of  mechanics,  reviewed, 

201. 
McKendrick.    See  Coleman  and  McKen- 

drick. 
McLennan's     Patriarchal      theory,     re- 
viewed, 345. 
Macix>8K1E,  G.    The  physiological  anat- 
omy of  plants,  35. 
McMath,  K.  E.,   on    MissisBippi    floods, 

map,  391. 
McMuRRtcu,  J.  P.    The  ontogeny  and 

phylogeny  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  374. 
Magnetic  influence  on  chemical  action, 

354;  pole,  north,  164. 
Magnetization,    lengthening    metal    rods 

by,  511. 
Magnets,  effect  of,  on    ariiflcially  incu- 
bated eggs,  182. 
Mair,  J.  G.,  on  efficiency  of  the  steam- 

engine,  364. 
Malay  peninsula  maps,  184. 
Maler  on  Palenque,  171. 
Malformation,  hereditary,  189. 
Mammalia  in  interglacial  deposits,  248. 
Man,  early,  in  Europe,  136;  in  stone  age, 

3,43. 
Managers  to  readers,  4. 
Mann,  B.  IMckman.    The  use  of  slips  in 

scientific  correspondence,  86. 
Map,  of  China,  509 ;  literature,  140. 
Maps,  of  Africa,  422;    antiquated,  334; 

Ebellng  collection  of,  262. 
MABC017,  Jules.    Ebenezer  Emmons, />or- 

traU,  456. 
Marinelli's  list  of  altitudes,  531. 
Marsh's  Dinoccrata,  reviewed,  (7/.,  map, 

488. 
Martin's  PZlementary  human  physiology, 

reviewed,  261. 
Martin's  exploration  of  Siberia,  324. 
Marvin's  Russians  at  the  gates  of  Herat, 

reviewed,  368. 
Mason,  O.  T.    Hereditary  malformation, 

189. 
Mason,  O.  T.,  on  Eskimo  throwing-stick, 

425. 
Massachusetts    institute    of    technology 

mining  laboratory,  ill.  417;  legislature, 
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19. 
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"»b«"rg,  222. 
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1 -» ►:•  r-^ti io n  t  1 1.' 1 !  k  u n .  .'S?!*!. 
1,  3.Vft, 
H);    effffCt 
,  121;  ri^la. 

P  rOilo,  2S4. 

ji  bouny.  4Ti>;  ck*cLrk  light 

11.  ^ff^'loifV,  IHO. 

i'»i  perrogrttphy, 


t,  readliitf,  ^1. 

,,//.  417. 

<.-i»  of  cold  on 

iii^bIou,  4T3;   old 
■  s  3l»li  teintxjrm- 


I  rvDd  cropii  95, 

13- 
-    i  :rl«oti,22'i, 

11  III,  SOQ. 

'•  "f   IniiarHnee  com- 
iit  mutUNl   Ufs- 


...    legnrdlng   cftrly 

v»i<i.  131, 

Mtfy»    L*njitlcy'i    work    on, 

•■L 

<i(iin  iilnntfl,  511. 
iHry,  reYiowttd, 


MuBoureti^  cntomologicnU  <^ro  of,  25, 
Unakral,  cArmyoroua   hftblU  of,  06,  144, 
166. 

NftdfaltlMr*^     rr<^hl«iorie     Amt^rlos,     rc- 

>Jjir;  ura,  i7M0S. 

Nhj  il  hUitlon,  |>r««ervAtioo  of 

Ntii!  :  Hcicnce#,  ,\pni  meet' 

hi-  I   :ji^.'-iH  n-fl.l  nt,  rtTO; 

t-  ,.7. 

tltlU   of   g%i\vi\ 

4T;    textile    ti. 
472. 

Nftutlcnl  almftnao^  167;  BHlUh,  174;  Pu* 
ciflc  coAaU?r*f ,  141 ;  pubUcatlo&B  of  U.S. 
ofUcc, 100, 

NftVttl  Arcbitooture,  384. 

Navlk'aiiotj,  inland,  of  Europe,  426. 

Nt^M  <rilc  dUflt  from,  1S3S» 

Nf.  ,.»2. 

Nt  1  !  [,  S50;  varinbllity  of  light 

of,  Vll, 

K«rv6u«  aystemii,  primitive,  S88. 

Nt^w  EnglADd  meteorological  locJety, 
mtf/>,  1«,  411;  Lhunder'Atorm  olMtervft- 
lion«in,41L 

New  Guliipji,  lourney  in,  411. 

New  Haven,  Feabody  inuaeuni  dit,  ill,  67, 

X«w  Jursty  agrloultitral  exixirHment-sta' 
Uon,  report  for  18*4,  reviewc4,  471 ; 
land,  Ghangea  in,  372. 

New  Orteani  academy  of  »cietice0,  411. 

New  tkiulh  Walee,  Llutieon  »odety'« 
prUe,  3t»2;  Royal  aociety  jtriz^#,  332, 

New  York  mlcrotcoplcal  noclcty'ft  Juor- 
n*U  16:1:  atat*  aurve\',  217, 

NKWfiRiiRT,  J.  S.  &Hport**8  Probtom. 
tttlcul  orgmnlams  of  tbt,*  ancient  aeaa,  re- 
viewed, 507. 

Xewcohb,  S.  Tbe  Georgia  wonder  girl 
and  ber  leHMons,  1(>6;  monaltty  experi- 
ence" of  the  Cotmeeiicut  niutuiil  Ufe^ 
loau  ranee  cifropany,  li79, 

NewfoundtHnd,  eipedltion  to,  492. 

Newton,  Uaiupdcn't  design allon  of,  855. 

NiAgVii'ii  Kalln  ju  a  aooroe  of  electrical 
energy,  401 ,  geotogicjil  tnoaeum  al,  833 ; 
premervatlon  of,  38S;  gorge  m  ii  chro- 
nometer, i7/.,  map,  8M. 

Nioaoi.*ow,  E.  H.  Th«  voIob  of  •«*- 
pent*,  188 

Nftr It*  oxide,  liqnefawUon  of,  4»2. 

NUroi{<^'n,  excretion  of,  by  animals,  172. 

Nubic  on  erotilon  of  itun«,  80'i. 

XordenHklOld'c  arctic  inveatligi&tlnna,  re- 
viewed. 4ax 

Nurth -American  Bflb  fauna,  425;  ealmon 
and  irrtut,  4'i4> 

North  pule,  plan  of  reaching,  247,  2M. 

Nowftc'lil  on  ftulli,  531. 

Number,  sciencf  of,  tH3. 

Nuroeralion,  art  of»  3», 

NiitrltlvL*  value  of  cdluloae,  306. 

Obreebi^a  aolsr  parallJUL  tnettatirtftnentii, 

412. 
Obaervatorieft,  tidal.  223. 
O'BiaME,  M.  C.    Ifr.  Hampden*!  doalg. 

untlon  of  r^ir  laaiac  Ne^wton,  055. 
Ocean-currcntfi.  theory  of,  372, 
Ohio  agrlcuUuml  eiperlment-Htation,  re* 

p4>rt  for  1SS4,  reviewe^dt  471;  gaa>well«, 

474;   valley,  vegeLatlou  In,  414, 
Ohm,  vAluea  of.  354. 
Oil  for  utoppluK  breakern,  56,  Sl>2. 
Oils  of  Italy,  323. 
0*N»otl*a  fool  journey*.  19, 
OppolKcr  un    proposed  change  In  astru. 

iiumlcui  day.  524. 
OBcrTT,  V.   \{.     AraericAU    pcarla,    44; 

ft,,in.t,.^  ,,i,.ni-  of  San  Diego,  441. 
Ordi  w  610, 

Ore 

Org.*^-- ,r    .,.    i.w- r)Llr,*c«relty  of,  235. 
Oroierotia    work    on    InjuriolU    l£ia«eU, 

4A2. 
Onilthologlat  and  o«itogl»t,  39, 
Ornltburbyneliua,  egg«  of,  ill.  257. 
Ornutlv'M  I*e  Caucjweel  l«  Perae,  reviewed, 

370. 


0«To?i.   H.     The   natuml   gti0.w*ila   of 

tjorth-wt/nicrn  OMo.  474. 
«  I  i/ieke'a  diacovnry 

. .  3. 

I'  tub,  140. 


*^:    ■  ■■  ,    ^'.  -;a4. 

Pacific  coaater**  nautical  itlmftoae,  141. 
Polttttkrnq*1u  l?n, 

Palen  r  v  CorUa ,  1 TT ,  24«, 

Panwii 

P.^mtl  r,412;  atellftr,!//.  241. 

,: i:\iod,  HI;   leceb,  UL  434; 

>\\  exhibition,  100;  elevated 
j;  geographical  aoc^lety,  142; 
..jtblbiUon    for    1885.    804; 

r'AiiKtr.,  U.  W.    FootprioU  Ift  the  roeka 

of  Colorado,  £W,  312. 
Pnrker  caemorlal  aclenoe  claaa,  531. 
Parkcr^i  Zudtomy^  reviewed,  13ft. 
Paraun,  R.  C.  on  ttuam  oa  atreet.rkll- 

woyH,  135. 
Paateur'a  ayatem   of  vaccination   for  an- 
thrax. 304, 
Patagonia,  joumeyt  in,  224. 
PatrUirchal  theory,  345, 
Paul,  H.  M.    The  electric  light  for  light- 

houten  ao<t  nearch  lfi:7M'»,  1  >0i  the  mcwit 

economical  alze ''  'hling  ooa- 

duotora,  23;  <iei*i.  ■«,  IW. 

Poabody  fDUAeum,  N  .i//,  67. 

PfLALK,  A.  C.     iKivoniiUt  ftirata  In  Moo* 

tana,  240. 
Pearls,  American,  44. 
Peckbam*!  Petroleum  and  ItJi  product*, 

reviewed,  230. 
Pendiiliim  coiilrol,  182. 
Pcnnaylvanin     geological     survey,     121  ; 

mound,  silver  from,  itL  419. 
Percheron  on  hydrophobia,  40, 
Peridotite,  dikes  of,  in  Kentucky,  ti3, 
Pertpatctlc  teaching.  2S^. 
Peraonalily,  variations  of,  532i 
Perth  ea'  i*ilaa,  alK), 
Petermann'a  Mitthetlungen,  2U4. 
Petroifrapby,  micro*coplcaJ,  I.TJ*. 
Petroleum  and  lt»  products,  280;  inuia- 

portatlon  of,  map,  504* 
Peltil'a    Modern     reoroductTve     graphic 

proceaHett,  reviewed,  380. 
PllUgwe«  Arohlv  rUr  phyalologic,  413.432, 
Phenomenon  at  ^oa.  1^42. 
Pblludelpbio  ftcaderoy  of  nainrnl  acteaoe*, 

burLJUti  of  Hcientthc  Informatloci,    143; 

leettiren.  111*. 
PiirLLiPe,  W.  A.     Chopplng-atonea,  144, 
I'hilllpB*  Ore  dip.>»lU,  rivlowed,  46'»», 
Philolc>t:!c:il  f-xpi'dition,  Ull. 
I'h<)«phntoa  in  Alabjitna,  37($. 
I'hMjiphatte  rock*  of  Florida,  3»5. 
Photograph  of  larynx,  224;  of  tornadooa, 

iOAtant^itieous.  20B;  iU.  lOU, 
P^iotographing  the  corona,  266,  3il7,  307. 

43«. 
Photf)graphy.  apparatus  to  uvold  glare  of 

ariiricial  iigbi  in,  224;  oompuHile*  373; 

f.r. .  :tini  ,n-i  in,  613;  In  production  of 
-.351. 
l!  *  of,  480. 

I  i>i:<.<nt>d  mammalia,  354. 

I  ';  tecbnica,  13V;  tmln- 

/.  u&, 
I'j  .  ,  ...i  the  earth,  3^:  prob» 

UiM-^   'I,       »,  in  hvbnnls, 'X&S;  of  the  a«ii, 

'»■-.;  h  yi.'nokaof,  130, 
I'll .  .i,  :  i,i    il  Jinatomy  of  plants,  35;  re- 

-  riM  II,  ^  ,  .;  i(<xt-bookK,  lil7. 
rijv-   I    js,    137,  2*V1,  380;   literature  of, 

4J:i. 
Pit'tESRiNd,  W.  U.    An  utlempt  lo  photo. 

graph  the  conma.  2fl«i,  307,  4.lrt. 
PinabrI  on  Tonkin  mounlaiiie<*r«,  237. 
Pine,  Monteri-y,  433, 
Piacenfri  In  lowvr  vertcbr*ita,  267. 
Planet,  new.  224. 
PUnlii,    anatomy    of,    .L'*:    iiQuatlc,   441; 

een*ns  of,  511 ;  knnwt«Hlge  of  foi«all,  9i3. 
1*1, . r,    T    M      -It  ftcellinaUaailon,  4«1. 
I'  Mnui,  480, 

r  *i:itii>n  of,  by  micrO'Orgiui* 
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Polar  expeditions,  19, 121. 

Pollen,  action  of,  on  seed-coata  and  peri- 
carps, 07. 

Pollutioni  river,  72. 

Polydactylism  in  horses,  102. 

Population  of  China,  263. 

Porcelain,  new,  161. 

Porpoise  lisherv,  424. 

Powell,  J.  W.  The  administration  of 
the  scientific  work  of  the  general  gov- 
cmment,  61;  the  Indians  the  monnd- 
bailders,  267;  inheritance  among  the 
ancient  Arabs,  16  ;  the  patriarchal 
theory,  345. 

Powell,  J.  W.,  on  government  scientific 
bureaus,  42 ;  organization  of  tribe,  866. 

Pratt,  W  .  U.  The  musltrat  carnivorous, 
106. 

Pratt  gymnasium,  ill.  06. 

Predictions,  earthquake,  186. 

Prehistoric  Amenoa,  176;  congress  at 
Lisbon,  reviewed,  218;  dentistry,  223; 
fishing,  ill.  416;  Portuguese  skulls,  102; 
remains,  181;  sculptures,  ill.  623;  struc- 
tures in  Micronesia,  284. 

Prerau,  prehistoric  remains  at.  181. 

Primitive  races,  aesthetic  fisculty  in,  460. 

Prize,  Bordiu,  460:  Bryant,  804;  De  Can- 
dolle,  410 ;  of  Linnean  society  of  New 
South  Wales,  302;  for  scientific  author 
or  inventor,  141;  of  Soci^t^  d'enoour- 
agement  pour  Tindustrle  nationale,  412. 

Prizes  for  discovery,  103 ;  of  French 
academy,  242;  geographical  society  of 
Paris,  142  ;  London  geographical  soci- 
ety,  372;  geological  society,  243;  Royal 
societvof  New  South  Wales,  322;  War- 
ner,  118. 

Pijevalski's  explorations  in  Thibet,  80. 

Projectile,  new  compound,  224. 

Pronunciation,  608. 

Pboct,  H.  G.  An  estimate  of  General 
Gordon's  scientific  characteristics,  289. 

Providence  sewerage  system,  40. 

Psychiatry,  258. 

Psychical  research,  American  society  for, 
13,  44,  65,  491. 

Psychology,  389. 

Ptomaines,  62. 

Pumice  from  Krakatoa,  120. 

PUMPBLLY,  H.  Composite  portraits  of 
members  of  the  National  academy,  ill. 
378. 

Pyramid  of  Gizeh,  118. 

QualiUtive  analysis,  301. 
Quarry-industry  statistics,  239. 
QuAternary,  fossil  elk  from,  ill.  420. 
QuiMBT,  E.  T.     Was  it  imagination  ?  4. 

Rails,  creeping,  344. 

Railway,  elevated,  in  Paris,  532;  guide, 
geological,  510. 

Rainfall.  85;  of  Kansas,  12. 

Reade,  I.  M.,  on  denudation  of  America, 
82. 

Reclus's  New  universal  geography,  351. 

Red  arrow  gate  of  Korea,  ill.  438. 

Rels,  memorial  bust  of,  81. 

Reka  lilver,  40. 

Remsen,  I.,  on  magnetic  influence  in 
chemical  action,  364. 

Richarz.    See  KOnig  and  Richarz. 

Richet  on  mental  suggestion,  132. 

RiLET,  C.  V.  On  the  care  of  entomo- 
logical museums,  26;  the  collection  of 
insects  in  the  National  museum,  188 ;  the 
periodical  cicada,  618. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  geographical  society,  410. 

RissmUlIer.    See  ZoUer  and  RlssmUller. 

River-pollution,  72. 

Rivers,  flood.discharge  in,  451. 

Robinson,  B.,  on  antiseptic  inhalations, 
480. 

RocKWooD,  C.  G.,  jun.  Earthquake  of 
Jan.  2,  1885,  map,  129;  the  Spanish 
earthquakes,  ill.  191. 

Rocky-Mountain  region,  Jurasso-creta- 
ccous  flora  of,  631 ;  mesozoic  floras  of, 
458. 

Rodentia,  carnivorous  habits  of,  144,  286. 

Rogers's  History  of  EngUsh  labor,  re- 
viewed, 166. 

Rolleston's  Scientific  addresses  and  pa- 
pers, reviewed,  486. 


Romance,  mathematioal,  181. 

Romanes'  Researches  on  primitive  ner- 
vous systems,  reviewed,  388. 

Roots,  relation  of  form  to  time  of  matu- 
rity in,  124. 

Roraima,  ascent  of,  224. 

Rowland,  U.  A.,  on  values  of  the  ohm, 
364. 

Royal  astronomical  sodetv  of  London, 
317 ;  medal,  121 ;  meteorological  society, 
224;  society  of  Canada,  468;  society  of 
northern  antiquaries,  406. 

Running,  iU.  m. 

Russian  base  of  operations  against  India, 
map,  366;  embassy  to  Afghanistan,  366; 
expeditions,  182;  geographical  explora- 
tions, 76;  society,  80.  76, 141,  263;  med- 
als, 160;  rivers,  flood-discharge  in,  461. 

Russians  at  Herat,  368. 
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COMMENT  AND   CRITICISM. 

The  award  by  the  Royal  societj'  ot  London 
of  the  highest  honor  in  its  gift,  the  Cople}* 
inedaK  to  Professor  Carl  Ludwig  of  Leipzig, 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  rejoicing  among 
Knglish  physiologists.     Since  John  Hunter  re- 
ceived the  medal  nearly  one  hundred  3'ears  ago 
(1787),  no  physiologist  has  so  merited  it  by 
fruitful,  lifelong  devotion  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge.      Ludwig's  first  research  was 
published  in  1844  ;  and  still  every  year  impor- 
tant investigations,  inspired,  directed,  and  of- 
ten personal!}'  executed  by  him,  are  published 
from  his  laboratory.     His  work  extends  over 
nearly  every    branch   of  physiology,    but    \s'v 
can  here  refer  only  to  one  or  two  of  his  more 
oi)och-marking  works.      In   1850,  by  the   dis- 
covery of  secretory  nerves,   he  added  a  new 
territory  to  the  domain  of  experimental  physi- 
ology.    That  wondei-ful  series  of  researches  on 
the  circulatory  mechanism,  which  commenced 
in   1847  with  a  paper  on  the  influence  of  the 
respiratory  movements  on  the  blood-flow  in  the 
aorta,  has  continued  to  this  day,  almost  every 
year  adding  something  from  the  master's  hand. 
The  introduction  of  the  graphic  method  into 
physiological  exi)erimcntation  we  also  owe  to 
Lu<iwig  ;  and  he  who  would  ask  what  the  value 
of  this  has  been,  may  be  referred  to  almost  the 
whole  of  modern  expenmental  physiology  for 

his  answer.  

Nearly  all  of  the  present  generation  of  Brit- 
ish physiologists  have  been  students  in  the 
Leipzig  laboratory.  While  there,  they  could 
not  fail  to  acquire  a  warm  personal  affection 
for  its  director.  Simple,  kindly,  possessed  of 
a  genial  humor  which  never  wounds,  enthusias- 
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tic  in  his  work,  and  ever  ready  with  aid  and 
counsel,  Ludwig  must  be  beloved  by  those  who 
work  under  him:   hence,  to  their  pleasure  in 
a  worthy  bestowal  of  the  Copley  medal,  Eng- 
lish ph^'siologists  have  the  further  joy  of  seeing 
a  beloved  master  publicl}'  honored.     In  both 
these  respects  they  will  have  man}-  warm  sym- 
pathizers in  the  United  States.     For  years  the 
Leipzig  laboratory  has  been  the  headquarters 
abroad  of  young  American  as  well  as  English 
physiologists ;  and  at  present  Ludwig  is  rep- 
resented b}*  pupils  on  the  physiological  staff 
of  the  Harvard  medical  school,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,   of  the  Johns   Hopkins 
university,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
probably  of  other  American  institutions.     In 
fact,  so  far  as  physiology  is  now  pursued  and 
taught  in  this  country  as  a  definite  independ- 
ent science,  and  not  as  a  mere  body  of  more 
or  less  dubious  dogmas  which  custom  makes 
it  necessary  to  include  in  the  medical  student's 
curriculum,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  pursued 
and  taught  by  or  under  the  direction  of  those 
who   have    been    Ludwig's    pupils.      In   their 
name  we  congratulate  the  master,  and  express 
the  hope  that  he  may  yet  be  spared  for  man}* 
years  to  carry  on  his  work. 

We  have  had  occasion  twice  during  the  past 
year  to  remonstrate  against  the  methods  em- 
ployed b}'  certain  book-dealers  in  bringing  out 
quasi-scientific  books.  In  June,  mention  was 
made  of  several  volumes  that  appear(»d  without 
date.  In  November  it  was  the  question  of 
more  sincere  discrimination  on  the  part  of  pub- 
lishers in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  material 
that  they  recommend  to  the  purchasing  public. 
Now,  the  little  book  on  meteorology'  mentioned 
in  our  not^s  provokes  protest  against  the  prac- 
tice of  borrowing  illustrations  and  extracts 
without    acknowledgment    of    their    soui-ces. 
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There  are  four  plates  in  the  first  part  of  this 
book,  the  only  pictures  it  contains ;  and  they 
are  all  taken  from  the  work  on  storms  by  Bla- 
shis.  In  the  '  Scholia  *  of  the  second  part,  there 
are  several  papers  by  well-known  meteorolo- 
gists :  some  of  them  are  credited  to  their  origi- 
nal place  of  publication  ;  but  several  others 
are  appropriated,  in  a  more  or  less  condensed 
form,  with  their  author's  name  at  the  head  of 
each,  as  if,  in  distinction  to  the  first,  these 
were  written  expressly  for  this  book.  It  may 
be  that  the  omission  of  acknowledgment  results 
simply  from  carelessness ;  but,  in  any  case,  it 
is  not  to  be  lightly  excused.  Wh}-  should  not 
professors  demand  as  much  care  in  these  mat- 
ters from  their  publishers  as  from  their  stu- 
dents ? 

LETTERS    TO    THE  EDITOR, 

Why  is  ^vater  considered  ghost-proof  ? 

As  a  possible  partial  explanation  of  the  fact  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Edward  B.  Tylor,  in  his  address 
before  the  Anthropological  society  of  Wasliingtoii 
(see  Science f  iv.  ')48,  col.  2),  of  the  wide-spread  belief 
among  savages  *  that  water  is  impassable  to  spirits,* 
the  obstacle  which  it  presents' to  dogs  in  pursuing 
their  prey  by  scent  may  be  suggested.  This  latter 
fact  must  be  well  known  to  most  uncivilized  races; 
and  the  mystery  of  tracking  by  scent  must  furnish 
a  fertile  theme  for  the  exercise  of  the  savage  imagi- 
nation, while  the  scent  itself  of  a  human  being 
would  be  readily  attributed  to  his  spirit.  Can  anthro- 
pologists show  any  *  historical  connection  '  between 
the  fact  and  the  belief?  Lester  F.  Ward. 

Hollyhock-disease  and  the  cotton-plant 

The  hollvhock-disease  lias  been  a  banc  to  European 
gardeners  for  ten  years  past.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
destructive  of  plant-diseases ;  being  able  to  kill  young 
plants  within  a  week  from  the  time  of  its  attack,  and 
making  sad  havoc  wherever  it  appears.  It  is  a  para- 
sitic rust  (Pucciniamalvacuiarum  Mont.)  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  rusts  of  wheat  and  oats,  and  is  not. 
confined  to  hollyhocks,  but  attacks  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  malfow  family,  such  as  the  upright  mal- 
low in  particular,  marsh  mallow,  German  Lavatera, 
the  common  weed  known  as  Indian  mallow  or  velvet- 
leaf,  and  many  others.  Winter  gives  a  list  of  twenty- 
four  species. 

The  disease  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  Chili 
in  18($9,  appearing  tirstin  Spain.  In  four  years  it  had 
spread  through  France  and  the  southern  portions  of 
Germany  and  England,  reaching  northern  Germany 
in  1874,  and  Ireland  in  1875.  It  has  also  appeared  in 
Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  has  not 
yet,  in  all  probability,  invaded  North  America.  The 
plant  reported  under  this  name  from  California  is 
doubtless  another  species,  as  1  am  informed  by  Dr. 
Farlow,  who  has  examined  Californian  specimens, 
although  not  those  of  the  original  collector.  The 
mention  by  Burrill  of  its  introduction  into  this  coun- 
try is  an  error,  as  I  have  learned  from  the  author.    A 


disease  sometimes  spoken  of  in  American  journals 
under  this  name  is  due  to  an  entirely  different  cause. 

Its  introduction  from  Europe,  which  is  most  likely 
to  occur  through  the  importation  of  hollyhock-seeds, 
should  be  guanied  against.  But  a  still  greater  inter- 
est attaches  to  the  disease  in  regard  to  its  possible 
relation  to  the  future  of  the  cotton  industry.  The  cot- 
ton-plant is  a  member  of  the  mallow  family,  and,  so 
far  as  one  may  judge  a  priori,  would  fall  a  ready  prey 
to  the  disease.  It  occurred  to  me  to  obtain  some  dis- 
ease-spores from  Eun)pe,  and  test  their  growth  on 
cotton ;  but,  fearing  the  disease  might  escape  from  my 
control,  I  finally  interested  my  friend,  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Plowright  of  King's  Lynn,  Eng.,  hi  the  subject,  who 
offered  to  undertake  the  necessary  experiments. 

Mr.  Plowright  reports,  under  date  of  Nov.  26,  as 
follows :  — 

"  Six  young  cotton-seedlings  were,  on  July  12,  in- 
fected with  germinating-spores  of  Puccinia  malva- 
cearum.  ^e  plants  were  quite  young,  and  the  spores 
were  applied  to  the  cotyledons.    No  result. 

'*Six  young  cotton-plants  which  possessed  true 
leaves  were,  on  June  ID,  infected  with  P.  malva- 
cearum.  No  result.  June  20,  infected  same  plants 
again.    No  result. 

'*  In  July  these  plants  were  planted  out  in  the  gar- 
den ;  and  beside  them  a  healthy  specimen  of  Malva  syl- 
vestris  was  also  planted.  At  the  beginning  of  August, 
four  small  Malvae,  affected  with  the  Puccinia,  were 
planted  so  near  the  cottons  and  healthy  mallow  that 
the  diseased  foliage  of  the  one  touched  the  healthy 
foliage  of  the  other. 

**  Aug.  20.  The  liealthy  mallow  has  become  af- 
fected with  the  Puccinia:  the  cottons  have  not  The 
plants  were  left  growing  together  to  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, but  tlie  cotton-plants  remained  free  from  the 
Puccinia  until  they  died  from  the  cold  of  autumn 
some  time  in  October." 

It  is  a  relief  to  find  that  our  apprehensions  regard- 
ing the  dire  consequences  that  might  follow  the 
introduction  of  this  destructive  rust  are  without 
foundation,  so  far  as  tlie  cotton-plant  is  concerned. 
Tlie  mallow  family  is  divided  into  two  tribes;  the  first 
including  the  true  mallows,  and  the  second  the  rose 
mallows.  Among  the  best-known  members  of  the 
latter  are  the  shrubby  Althaea,  okra,  and  cotton.  I 
am  unable  to  find  any  record  of  any  of  this  tribe  tak- 
ing the  disease,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  true  mal- 
lows only  are  subject  to  it.  J.  C.  Arthur. 

N.Y.  agrlc.  exper.  station,  Geneva,  X.Y. 

Military  cetology. 

In  the  exhaustive  essay  upon  brush-making,  by 
Capt.  A.  L.  Varney,  in  the  last  report  of  the  secretary 
of  war  (vol.  iii.  p.  lOo),  I  find,  in  connection  with  much 
information  of  interest  to  the  zoologist,  some  remark;: 
upon  cetaceans  which  are  unique  in  their  way,  and 
show  how  dangerous  it  is  for  one  nnac(|uainted  with 
a  subject  to  attempt  to  instruct  others  therein.  Af  tei 
stating  that  **  whalebone,  or  baleen,  is  a  horny  sub- 
stance, consisting  of  fibrous  laminae  laid  lengthvoUtc 
along  the  upper  jaw  of  the  lo^a/e,"  our  autlior  proceeds 
to  give  the  following  infonnation  about  the  ordei 
Cetacea  in  general :  — 

"  Zoologically,  whales,  or  mammalia  of  the  cetacear 
order,  are  divided  into  two  great  families,  —  *  blowing ' 
cetacea,  so  called  from  the  habit  of  spouting  watei 
through  the  nasal  openings  or  spiracles  in  the  top  ol 
the  head;  and  *  herbivorous'  cetacea  (Manati).  Tht 
family  of  *  blowing'  cetacea  is  divided  into  two  tribes 
—  the  tribe  of  whales  (Balaena);  and  the  dolphir 
tribe,  distinguished  mainly  by  the  size  and  shape  ol 
the  head. 
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•*  Th<*  wliiile  Iribe  (DaUetiida^')  ieidivided  inio  llie 
j:*»7iM«i  wluilr*  ;trwl  the  seen  us  cjichalot  (sperm  whaie)- 
f  ft'  produces  the  baleen^^*  etc 

nt  truth  was  evidently  compiled  from 

'  Avs  iigo,  and,  although  somewhat 

ripleto  erroneMUSnc*s^  cannot   be 

il*     Cetoloi^y  is  t^ertaiiily  not  in 

fon  as  could  b**  wished ;  hut  there 

works  in  Avhlch  the  outlines  of 

u.ru  cuiieclly  liiid  down,  and  from  which 

rnipht  have  gathered  facts,  and  not  fictions, 

w.iu  sMUi  it  to  preface  his  chapter  U[X>n  whalebone. 

FiitnEun  K  W.  Tiup.. 

Man  iu  the  stoue  age. 

tn  Science^  iv.  4t«»,  Praf.  Henry  W.  Haynrs  takes 

ine  up  )iharply  in  reference  to  an  uphiion  1  expressed 

alHXit  the  epoch  of  the  appearance  of  man,  prf^perly 

*^>    rnllMcK  in  prehistoric  lime  in  Europe,  aitd  calls 

'H  'a  most  amazing  travesty  of  the  views 

^rrvncs  teJls  us  that  he  eave  a  critical 
illet*3  work,  '  Le  prehistorique;  anti- 
no, *  in  St'ience :  it  is  probable,  there- 
p.  IbAt  he  lead  tbat  book.  But  it  is  evident,  that. 
If  hi*  did.  be  has  forgotten  It:  otherwise  he  would  not 
rt  '    *  Mortillet   takes   the   station  St.  Aeheul 

if  the  oldest  stone  a*^e,  inasmuch   liS  he 
|d^  I'ject*^  it  as  being  of  mixed  later  typcH,  and 

the  station  of  Che  I  Je**  (n/i.  cit,^  i:W),  He 
.  bave  remembered  that  Mortillet  dentej*,  in 
*o  uukuy  words,  th;a  the  anthropoid  then  living  was 
man  a*  we  understand  tlie  term.  These  wortls  are. 
'  irouvons,  done,  eii  pn5seiice  de  Fan- 
tl  doui  j'ai  d<?monti^  rexistence/'  etc, 

(p.  ^ ...  ,.  ^  In  the  next  a^e  or  epoch,  the  Mous- 

l^rten,  hf  it  It,  loo,  was  characterized  by 

this  ran'  "  pnpilheci    (p.  ;i31»};  while  in    the 

»J  h,  Uiat  of  Iohitr<«,  he  leaves  the  question 

J  .  inir  that  any  traces  of  man  or  atiihropokl 

t",  very  late,  in  (paleolithic  time, 
n  ....  ^ic  trace  of  any  beinj;  who  should 

properly  be  called  tnun;  for  it  would  indeed  be  a 
tniv«iity  to  apply  tliat  name  to  a  creature  without 
language,  ^^ithout  religion,  and  witbont  social  com- 
|iact4.  If  the  fjuestion  is  to  be  any  thin?  beyond  one 
nf  ■      1  •■Mi-T^  these  psycliological  characteristics 

II  :t'd    by  the*  word  '  man:'  for  in  all 

*  iidy  I  hey  ahnost  abme  occupy  us,  n^ 

i  i^  well  ^hown  in  his  chapter.  *  Die  stellung 

»  iien  in  iler  scbopfung  '  (VMlkerkunde,  ein- 

\'ct  Mortillet  hinjself  denies  them  to  his 
iImh'Us.        DAMi;r*  G.  IJiuNTnx,  M,D, 

Dr,  Baacke*a  discovery  of  the  eggs  of  Echidna. 

In    the  Zoftlatjhcher  anztOjer  of    Dec,    I    appears 
^  '  '     :   letter  from   Dr.  Wilhehn 

!i  South-Australian   nuiseum 

I   Sept^   8,  and  contains  an 

vrjteri  Independent  discovery  of  the 
kcttr  of  the   monotmmca   four  days 
iwji:  rroit'SMjr  Liv«»r-ed|;i?   traiwmltted  Mr.  Cald- 
rir*  famous  cabh-  fifun  t^ueenslanih 

3  l;**t,  Dn  Haacke  received  from  Kan- 

[,  a  p-Vint  alKJiU  one  day'*i  journey  froni 

•    living   female  Echidna  hystrix.     With 

'  \  itencM  <»hjirneteristic  of  his  racc^  he  did 

M^'  the  ai\ima1  until  Aug,  25.     He  then  its- 

ccitAiUcti  thai  there  were  two  lateral  folds  of  the 


mammary  pimeh,  in  one  of  which  lie  felt  a  sn will  ob- 
ject. In  the  expectation  of  finding  a  youn^  Kchidna, 
he  brought  It  to  Hghl:  and,  to  his  asionishment,  it 
proved  t^j  be  an  ei;£(,  with  a  niembranons  shell  like 
that  of  some  of  the  reptilo;*.  and  measuriiit;  about 
two  centimetres  in  diameter.  Owing,  probably,  to  the 
long  confinement  of  the  aTiinial,  the  eg^g  was  decom- 
posed, and  br*okc  apart  under  a  *tli^ht  pres^ur*?. 

On  Sept,  2  this  important  di^ncovery  wiis  (piietly  com- 
raunicated  to  a  nieetlnj:  of  the  Royal  society  of  South 
Au.stralia  ;  and  the  ,'\.delaide  AitBertUer  of  Sept,  4, 
also  the  TiFgiii/erof  Sept,  '»,  published  the  fact  in  their 
reports  of  the  meeting.  In  the  same  number  of  the 
Rei/hter  appeared  a  cable-messaf;e  from  London, 
announcing  Mr.  CaldwelTs  discovery  of  the  eggs  <if 
Oraithorhynchus;  in  which  message,  probably  through 
a  telegraph-operator's  error,  the  word  *  viviparous* 
liad  been  suhstituted  for  'oviparous,'  Dr,  Haacke 
immediately  wrote  to  the  i»Vf/rVer  in  a  letlcr  printed 
on  the  0th,  pohiling  out  the  piobablr  eiror,  aufl  the 
singular  coincidence  of  the  jndetujndent  discoveries 
of  Mr.  Caldwell  and  himself. 

On  Sept.  7  the  Heaistet  published  AU  extended  ac- 
<'ount  of  Mv.  CaldwelFs  researches  In  Anstmlla,  and 
added  in  a  shorter  note,— 

'^*  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  announcement 
which  has  cauj^ed  such  a  sensjition  among  European 
scientists  was  made  from  Queensland  oti  Aug.  29,  or  a 
few  days  after  the  discovery  by  Dr,  Haacke.*' 

Dr.  Haacke  closes  his  paper  in  the  Anztir/er  with 
an  expression  of  pleasure  that  his  discovery  had  met 
with  such  an  unexpectedly  rapid  conlirmation  at  the 
hands  of  another  observer. 

This  jwlds  another  to  the  numerouis  coincidences 
in  the  history  of  scteuiific  discoveries.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  Mr,  Caldwell^  at  the  time  of  his  dis- 
covery, was  hi  the  interior,  aud  may  have  been  some 
tllstance  from  any  telegraphic  station,  it  t*eems  prob- 
able that  his  observation  and  Dr.  Haacke's  were  only 
a  day  or  so  apart.  At  all  event*,  each  ini^estigator 
is  entitled  to  the  full  credit  of  independent  discovery, 
or  perhaps,  in  view  of  Professor  ( Jill's  recent  letter  to 
Science  on  this  subject,  we  may  better  say  conflruia-' 
tion  of  an  old  truth  that  has  been  disregarded  for 
half  a  century.  After  so  long  a  period  of  ignorance 
rcijarding  this  most  important  question  concerning 
the  monotremes,  it  is  certainty  very  extraordinary 
that  at  points  so  distant  from  each  other  there 
should  have  been  made,  simultaneously,  observations 
ujion  different  genera,  either  of  which  practically 
solved  the  question  for  all  time. 

Henjiy  F.  OsmoRx', 
IVIncoion,  X.J,(  Dec.  iSf, 

Artificial  Mvampum. 

During  a  dlscussinn  upon  wampum^  at  the  Mon* 
treal  meeting  nf  the  British  a^isociation,  f  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  wampum  manufactory  at 
Paakack,  N.J.  In  the  ^ame  discussion  Major  Powell 
remarked,  that,  according  to  his  l>ellef,  none  of  the 
cylindriCHl  beads  of  which  the  belts  then  on  exhi- 
bition were  com jm used  had  luen  made  by  Indians, 

Since  my  return  I  have  visited  the  manufactory 
mentioned  above,  and  I  will  give  a  hasty  sketch  of 
the  same.  It  is  situated  at  Ptiskack,  on  the  Hacken- 
sack  River,  and  is  conducted  by  four  *  CamjthelJ 
brothers,'  the  youngest  of  whom  is  alKUit  sev«?niy 
years  of  age. 

According  to  their  ac'coiuit,  the  business  has  tieon 
in  their  family  about  four  generations.  During  the 
life  of  their  grandfather  it  w,is  sitnateil  at  Tenack. 
now  Edge  water;  and  my  informant  remembers  when 
his  grandfather  used  to  go  in  a  boat  toRocknway,  and 
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return  with  his  boat  loaded  with  clams,  tlic  meat  of 
which  was  given  to  the  country-people  in  i-etiirn  for 
<M>ening  the  shells,  as  they  were  ruined  by  boiling. 
Tlie  blue  *  heart*  of  the  clam,  as  it  was  called,  was 
cut  out,  and  made  up  into  the  beads  used  for  the 
ground-work  of  bells.  My  informant  said,  further, 
that  he  had  often  paid  out  thousands  of  dollars  per 
week,  buying  the  beads  of  the  white  country-people, 
who  manufactured  them  in  their  several  homes.  The 
hole  of  the  bead  was  made  with  an  *  ami  drill,'  and 
the  beads  were  polished  or  rounded  on  grindstones. 
He  says  the  white  beads  cannot  be  made  from  clam, 
but  from  conch  shells,  which  they  have  always  im- 
ported from  the  West  Indies.  The  young  clams  can- 
uotbe  used,  and  the  old  have  so  decrea-ed  in  number 
that  this  branch  of  the  Intlustry  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced. 

I  had  with  me  an  Iroquois  wampum  belt,  bearing 
the  marks  of  age,  which  tliey  immediately  pronounced 
to  have  been  made  after  their  manner.  Although 
they  had  been  familiar  with  Indians,  they  had  never 
known  of  their  making  the  beads.  They  had  always 
depended  upon  the  trappers  for  their  market,  and  re- 
lated incidents  connected  with  their  dealings  with 
*  fur  companies,'  etc.  The  conch-shell  is  use«l  also 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  pipe  beads,  rosettes,  etc. 
The  holes  in  the  pieces  composing  the  rosettes  are 
drilled,  some  of  them,  by  the  country-women  in  the 
vicinity.  Specimens  of  the  latter  I  shall  take  to  New 
Orleans  to  represent  a  minute  branch  of  the  industry. 

If  desired,  I  will  resume  this  subject  at  a  future 
time,  and  will  present  other  proofs  which  go  far  to- 
wards supporting  the  statement  made  by  the  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  ethnology. 

Ermixnie  a.  Smith. 

"WaB  it  imagiuation  ? 

The  note  on  artificial  auroras,  in  Science  for  Nov. 
14,  reminds  me  of  an  experience  which  occurred  to 
myself  and  party  on  a  mountain  summit  two  or  three 
years  ago.  There  was  an  unusually  brilliant  aurora, 
.and  it  was  remarked  by  several  that  the  streamers 
seemed  to  be  very  near  us;  and  presently,  as  we  stood 
in  the  open  air  with  heads  uncovered,  we  began  to 
feel  tlie  sensations  produced  by  proximity  tou  body 
chai*ged  with  electricity.  The  fact  that  such  a  sensa- 
tion had  actually  been  produced  by  the  aurora,  was 
doubted  by  some  scientific  men  to  whom  I  mentioned 
it;  and  it  was  attributed  to  imagination^  which,  I  fear, 
is  guilty  of  much,  and  often  accused  of  more.  My 
object  now  is  chiefly  to  inquire  whether  others  have 
had  a  similar  experience.  If,  during  the  exhibition 
of  an  aurora,  such  an  artificial  pillar  of  light  can  be 
formed,  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  the  evidence  of 
my  own  sense*;  which,  by  the  way,  was  so  definite, 
and  so  distinctly  perceived,  that  I  could  not  doubt  it 
if  I  desired  to  do  so.  E.  T.  Qi'iMnv. 


THE  MANAGERS    TO   THE  READERS. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  managers  of  this 
jotinial  feel  disposed  to  address  their  readers 
with  editorial  directness.  Our  principal  dut}- 
is  to  record  with  fidelit}'  and  promptness  the 
progress  of  science,  and  to  make  such  com- 
ments upon  its  achievements  as  will  enable 
intelligent  people  to  follow  with  ease  the  coiiise 


of  inquiry  in  de[>artment8  which  are  remote 
from  their  daily  avocations.  But  the  opening 
of  a  fillh  volume  furnishes  us  an  opi)ortuuity 
for  a  few  retrosj)ective  nud  prospective  obser- 
vations. 

We  have  successftilly  passed  what  is  some- 
times called  ••  the  dangerous  second  year.*  A 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  staff  of 
contributors,  and  a  more  accmate  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  otir  readers,  have  enabled 
us  from  time  to  lime  to  modify  our  original 
plans,  and  to  adapt  them  more  closely  to  the 
actual  scientific  condition  of  the  country. 

We  are  constantly  exi)osed  to  contrary  ten- 
dencies. The  cry  often  reaches  us  for  '  more 
popular '  articles.  The  public  appetite,  which 
has  been  whetted  for  half  a  century  by  muse- 
ums, lectures,  magazines,  books,  and  tracts, 
revealing  the  '  wonders  of  science,*  '  the  curi- 
osities *  of  nature,  the  mysteries  of  the  micro- 
8COi>e,  the  magnitudes  of  the  telescope,  and 
other  like  marvels,  calls  upon  us  to  give  more 
entertaining  and  sometimes  more  sensational 
papers.  When  this  desire  is  somewhat  mod- 
erated, it  still  looks  for  novelties,  surprising  dis- 
coveries, extraordinary  announcements,  and  is 
liable  to  disappointment  if  our  weekly  issue 
appears  with  '  nothing  striking  in  it,'  On  the 
other  hand,  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  science 
would  generallv  be  glad  to  have  this  journal 
become  more  scientific,  and  less  popular,  by 
printing  longer  papers  than  we  commonly  offer, 
more  abstracts  of  important  memoirs,  more 
elaborate  discussions  of  controverted  points. 
Between  these  two  opposing  teiulencies,  it  is 
no  eas}'  task  to  keep  a  steady  course.  A  brief 
recapitulation  of  our  principles  may  enable  our 
readers  to  understand  our  position. 

In  the  first  place.  Svienre  aims  to  gather 
from  original  American  sources  early  and 
trustworthy  information  in  respect  to  the  sci- 
entific work  which  is  in  piogiess  in  eveiy  part 
of  this  land  and  under  all  the  various  agencies, 
governmental,  institutional,  social,  and  indi- 
vidual. We  do  all  in  our  power  to  elicit  from 
the  universities,  the  learned  societies,  the  labo- 
ratories, the  surveys,  the  observatories,  and 
the    national   scientific   departments,  accurate 
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aod  IVequeut  coimnutiications  iti  respect  to 
liters  which  come  under  their  cognizaoce, 
$<>coDd.  Science  aims  to  gather  liko  i-eports 
fhnn  the  best  liritish  and  foreign  sources  in 
respect  to  the  advaocement  of  knowledge  in 
other  countries.  Iti  res|>ect  to  work  which  is 
done  ahroad^  wrherc  there  are  so  many  excel- 
lent jonrnflls,  we  can  not  be  so  frill  as  we  are 
ill  respect  to  the  investigations  of  our  own  eoun- 
UytOf&n ;  bat,  as  science  knows  no  geographical 
restrictions,  our  cohjmns  are  open  to  intelli- 
gence from  i:\Qry  part  of  the  glohe. 

Tliird,  in  presenting  what  we  have  to  say, 
our  purj>ose  is  to  ho  brief,  as  becomes  a  jour- 
nal published  weekly  ;  alert  in  selectiug  those 
topics  which  are  of  the  moat  immediate  inter- 
est ;  accurate,  or  we  should  soon  lose  all  stand- 
ing in  the  scientific  world  ;  imd  reiidable.  bv 
whirh  we  mean  that  the  articles  written  by 
spectniists  in  their  several  domains  shall  be 
phi^sed  in  terms  eompreheusible,  without  a 
dictionary,  to  those  w  liose  studies  and  pursuits 
gire  in  very  ditferent  tielrls. 

Fonrtft,  in  the  discussion  of  important  ques- 
tions, or  in  the  expression  of  opinions  on  dis- 
puted jxJints,  Science  endeavors  to  be  free 
from  the  influence  of  any  school  or  clique,  to 
speak  only  in  the  interests  of  advancing  truth, 
and  to  suggest  such  methods  as  will  promote 
the  economical  employment  and  enlargemeut 
of  scientific  funds,  the  diffusion  of  sound  ideas 
among  the  people  at  large,  and  the  suppression 
of  fill  needless  animosities. 

As  for  the  future,  we  are  liopefuL  Our  ar- 
rangements for  receiving  nnd  printing  such 
eommnnications  as  we  wish  to  lay  before  our 
readers  were  never  better  than  now.  Our  cou- 
tHbutoi*8,  many  of  wljom  we  have  never  per- 
sonally seen,  and  w*ho  are  scattered  far  and 
wide  over  this  laud,  have  never  been  in  better 
acoord  with  the  editorial  staff.  Our  subscrip- 
!  iig,  and  our  pages  now  come 

t      : .         ;  ^  ill  workers  in  all  departments 

of  science.  Hut  we  are  free  to  add,  that  if 
Sdenee  Is  to  be  all  that  it  should  be.  ail  that 
we  di.*stre  to  make  it,  there  must  be  a  more  UIj- 
craJ  flimocial  support.  Those  who  have  Air* 
nishcil   the  capital  requisite  to  begin  and  to 


sustain  for  a  perioti  the  publication  of  a  jour- 
nal which  they  believed  would  be  of  the  great- 
est utility  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  their 
support  indetinitely,  unless  they  are  sustained 
by  the  cordial  support  of  individuab  and  asso- 
ciations who  are  interested,  quite  as  much  as 
the  directors  of  Science^  in  the  perpetuation  of 
the  influences  which  we  now  represent. 

We  therefore  ask  our  readers  and  (Viends, 
and  especially  our  contributors  and  subscribers, 
to  continue  during  a  third  year  their  hearty  and 
out>5[>oken  good  will. 


THE  KONGO. 


Tkk  years  ago  Stanley  left  Zan^cibar  for  the 
great  lakes  of  eastern  Africa,  intending,  if  pos* 
sible,  to  cross  the  continent,  and  ascertain  if  the 
Luluaba  of  Livingstone  was  the  Kongo.  We 
then  knew  little  of  central  or  western  Africa, 
The  courses  of  the  streams  and  mountains  dot- 
ted on  the  map  were  derived  from  imagination 
or  the  vague  reports  of  natives.  Schweinfurth 
had  explored  Sudan  and  Darfur  and  the  west- 
ern branches  of  the  Nile  ;  but  nearly  all  of 
Africa  south  of  Algeria,  and  west  of  the  Nile 
a  nd  the  g  reat  I  a  kes »  w  n  s  u  nk  n  o  w  n .  Sin  ce  the  n . 
Stanley  has  followed  the  course  of  the  Kongo 
nearh-  two  thousand  miles,  from  the  great 
lakes  of  western  Africa  to  the  ocean. 

The  English  have  explored  the  Niger  and  its 
tributary,  the  Benue,  nearly  to  Lake  Tschad  ; 
while  Capt.  ('ameron  has  crosse<l  from  Zanzi- 
bar, south  of  the  watershed  of  the  Kongo,  to 
the  Atlantic  at  Bengucla.  The  Portuguese, 
under  3Iessrs.  Capello  and  Ivens,  and  De  Serpa 
rinto,  starting  from  Renguela,  li"*  south  lati- 
tude, about  tljree  hundred  miles  south  of  the 
Kongo,  have  traversed  the  continent  between 
the  12th  and  loth  degrees  of  south  latitude, 
and  explored  a  vast  tract  of  country  and  the 
valley  of  two  great  rivers  running  north,  but 
were  prevented  l)v  the  natives  from  following 
them  to  their  junction  with  the  Kiuigo* 

We  liave  now  a  general  knowledge  of  Africa 
from  lO"*  north  of  the  equator  to  the  Cajw?  of 
Good  Hope,  including  central  and  soutli  Africa  ; 
leaving  oidy  the  territory  south  of  Algeria,  the 
western  Sudan  beyond  Darfur.  ^erra  incognita. 
Into  this  region  the  French  are  travelling  fi%>m 
Algeria*  and  the  <  iermans  from  Kgy  pt ;  and 
soon  the  whole  of  Africa  will  be  explored,  si> 
tar  as  its  general  features  are  concerned. 

The  western  coast  of  Africa  has  long  been 
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known  to  the  slave-trader  and  the  English 
cruisers.  Since  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  Portuguese,  English,  Dutch,  and  French 
traders  have  established  factories  or  trading- 
stations  at  many  places  on  the  coast  fh)m  1 7° 
north  to  the  Cape.  On  the  Niger  and  its  tribu- 
tary, the  Benue,  are  many  English  stations ; 
and  small  steamers  run  regularly  up  and  down 
these  rivers,  carrying  in  the  cotton  of  Man- 
chester, and  bringing  away  the  products  of 
Africa.  Within  the  last  tWo  ^ears  the  Ger- 
mans have  established  trading-stations  at  three 
different  places  on  the  western  coast. 

This  country  has  been  i*egarded  as  the  most 
unhealthy  portion  of  the  world,  lying  under 
the  equator ;  the  soil  low  and  marshy  ;  the  cli- 


both  sides  of  the  equator,  with  a  free  naviga- 
tion above  Leopoldville,  according  to  Stanley, 
of  4,520  miles.  In  its  valley  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  flowing  streams.  The  drinking-water 
is  magnificent ;  the  temperature  delightful,  the 
thermometer  ranging  from  87°  at  noon,  to  G0° 
at  two  A.M.  The  land  is  rich,  and  adapte<l  to 
the  growth  of  most  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
products,  among  which  are  India-rubber,  gums, 
sugar,  and  cotton.  The  country  is  probably  as 
healthy  as  the  fertile  prairies  of  our  own  great 
west,  and  capable  of  raising  immense  crops  of 
all  the  tropical  productions. 

There  are  two  seasons,  —  a  wet  and  a  dry. 
In  the  rainy  weather  a  large  part  of  the  day  is 
pleasant,  storms  arise  suddenly  and  with  little 
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mate  moist,  damp,  and  malarious  ;  the  abode  of 
all  kinds  of  tropical  fevei*s.  The  Kongo  was 
barred  by  great  falls  near  its  mouth,  and  was 
so  unhealthy,  that  out  of  a  party  of  fitly-one, 
under  English  officers,  who  explored  the  river 
in  1816,  onl}'  one  returned  alive.  Now  on  the 
Kongo,  above  the  falls,  are  between  forty  and 
lifty  trading-stations,  with  small  steamboats 
running  from  Leopoldville  on  Stanley  Pool, 
three  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  to  Stanley 
Falls,  nine  hundred  miles  from  Leopoldville. 
While  on  the  coast  the  country  is  low,  flat, 
and  unhealthy,  south  of  the  equator  it  rises 
a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  until  it  reaches 
a  level  of  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet.  The  Kongo,  king  of  African  rivers, 
and  second  only  to  the  Amazon  in  the  volume 
of  its  waters,  occupies  an  elevated  plateau  on 


warning,  thunder  roars,  lightning  flashes,  wind 
blows  with  great  fur}-,  rain  pours  down  in 
sheets  of  water  for  an  hour  or  two ;  then  as 
suddenly  the  clouds  pass  away.  On  the  coast 
the  rainy  season  lasts  from  November  to 
March ;  but  in  the  interior,  rains  commence 
earlier,  and  continue  later. 

There  appears  to  be  no  great  variety  of  races 
among  the  natives ;  though  the  tribes  are  very 
numerous,  each,  with  a  different  dialect,  living 
in  constant  warfare  with  its  neighbors.  Here 
are  the  dwarfs  and  many  tribes  of  cannibals. 
The  tribes  inhabiting  the  coast  have  long  been 
acquainted  with  the  Portuguese  and  English 
traders ;  furnishing  ivory  and  slaves  in  ex- 
change for  beads,  fire-arms,  ammunition,  rum, 
and  a  little  cotton  cloth.  These  tribes,  though 
anxious  to  trade  with  the  whites,  are  oppose<l 
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lo  their  Lravelliug  tbrough  the  country,  prefer- 
ring to  L«jI<1  dl  the  trade  of  the  interior  in  their 
own  hamls.  The  natives  in  the  interior  are 
generally  well  di.s|X)se<l  to  the  white  man,  and 
ruftdy  for  trnde* 

Which  of  tfie  great  powers  shall  control  this 
trmJe  is  a  ^inestion  iiovv  agitating  the  civilized 
world.  The  I*ortugnese  first  discovered  the 
western  coast  of  Africa.  They  claim  the  terri- 
tory from  latitude  r»°  12'  south  to  LS^  :/  south, 
including  the  niouth  of  the  Kongo  River,  run- 
niag  from  the  coast  indefinitely  into 
the  iiiteriur.  Their  northern  bound- 
ary-lint*  crosses  the  Kongo  at  Isan- 
gilla,  aljont  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  I'rom  the  mouth.  By  the  rirrht 
of  disrovcry  they  chiini  jurisdiction 
orer  fh«»  rnontft  of  the  Kongo  and  all 
c^  out  of  its   mouth* 

'1  I  n    large  portions  of 

the  coa8t  iVom  about  f)**  or  ^°  north 
to  \S-  noilh*  inclutling  the  months 
of  the  Niger,  and  the  whole  country 
drained  by  the  Niger  and  the  Benue, 
the  (k>ld  C'oR-st.  Sierra  Leone,  and 
Seuegambia.  The  French  claim  Cape 
Venks  the  River  Setiegal  (14^  to  n** 
north),  (ape  Tx>pe/,,  and  the  itaboon 
fn>m  aho»»t  4°  or  5'  north  of  the  equa- 
tor to  as  many  degrees  south.  The 
Grrtnang,  within  two  years  past,  at 
tb  r ion  of  Bismarck,  have  taken 

!>'  of  Lagos  on  the  Bight  of 

Benin,  of  Cameroon  between  the  Eng- 
liab  and  the  French  claims  (about  »** 
north),  and  a  vast  country  near  Angra 
Pequeua,  commencing  at  23**  south, 
and  inmning  to  raf>e  Colony,  about 
2*J^  south,  inland  to  Transvaal, — a 
territory  said  to  be  as  large  as  Ger- 
mnm,  Belgium,  and  Holland  united. 
They  have  established  over  forty  fac- 
tories on  the  coast, 

A  imost  all  the  western  coast  of  Africa  is  now 
4;lj»imed  by  these  four  great  i>owers»  Portugal 
eUims  the  exclusive  control  of  the  uavigatiou 
of  the  Kongo :  EuglaruL  exclusive  control  of 
iger.  A  year  ago  Portugal  proposed  to 
a  treaty-  with  England  by  which  the  re- 
rights  of  these  ^>owei*s  to  each  of 
K*j*e  rivers  shouhl  be  recognized,  (heat  op- 
position was  made,  both  in  England  and  on 
Che  conlinent,  to  this  alliance,  and  it  has  been 
abandoned. 

llic  International  association  of  Africa  was 
fonjaed  in  IH77  in  Belgium,  about  the  time  of 
tiie  return  of  Mr.  Stanley  from  the  *  dark 
^coiitliiifot.'     Itf%  headquarters  are  in  Brussels. 


The  object  of  the  association  is  to  acquire,  by 
treaties  with  the  natives,  territor}^  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  free  states  established  under  the 
care  and  supervision  of  the  association.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  declared  that  no  custom-house 
duties  are  to  be  levied  upon  goods  or  merchan- 
dise brought  into  the  territory,  and  that  no 
greater  rights  will  be  granted  to  the  citizens 
of  one  nation  than  to  those  of  every  other; 
that  the  Kongo,  tho  great  highway  into  cen- 
tral   Africa,    shall    remain    an    international 
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river,  open  to  all  civilizing  infiuenccs,  and  to 
the  legitimate  commerce  of  every  land.  It  is 
established  to  promote  the  public  good,  not 
private  gain.  It  has  made  treaties  with  many 
ditferent  tribes,  and  founded  thirty  stations 
on  the  river.  At  these  stations  factories  are 
established,  and  trade  carried  on  by  mer- 
chants with  the  natives.  This  association  is 
unlike  any  other  ever  oi*gauized.  The  llnited 
States  was  the  first  to  recognize  its  nation- 
ality, in  April,  1884.  Since  then  it  has  been 
recognized  by  several  other  European  na- 
tions. 

At  the  invitation   of  Bismarck,  a  confer- 
ence of  the  leading  nations  of  the   world   is 
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in  session  at  Berlin,  to  establish,  if  possible, 
the  political  status  of  the  association.  Many 
hope  that  it  will  ratify  the  purpose  of  the 
association  to  establish  free  navigation  on 
the  Kongo.  The  Germans  also  demand  free 
navigation  with  international  control  of .  the 
Niger,  but  are  opposed  by  the  English,  who 
claim  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  control, 
although  expressing  themselves  as  ready  to 
grant  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  to  all 
nations. 

The  French,  under  De  Brazza,  have  opened  a 
line  of  Atlantic  communication  with  the  Kongo 
by  the  River  Ogowe,  near  the  equator,  with 
stations  on  the  Ogowe  and  the  Kongo ;  thus 
obtaining  an  outlet  from  the  valley  of  the 
Kongo,  north  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
Portuguese.  The  stations  of  the  French  are 
generally  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kongo,  while 
those  of  the  International  association  are  upon 
the  south. 

It  now  seems  as  if  the  valley  of  the  Kongo 
would  be  the  most  densely  populated  part  of 
Africa.  Its  climate  and  soil  arc  favorable  for 
white  labor.  The  great  drawback  is  the  falls 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  but,  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  land  which  produces  these  falls,  it  owes 
its  favored  position.  A  railway  is  proposed 
from  Stanley  Pool  to  Boma,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles,  —  the  head  of  navigation  from 
the  ocean.  The  Niger  and  the  Bcnue  are 
both  navigable  from  their  sources  far  into  the 
interior,  and  consequentl}'  the  land  in  the 
immediate  valley  of  these  rivers  is  low  and 
unhealth}^ ;  while  south  of  the  valley  of  the 
Kongo  the  country  is  probably  broken  and 
mountainous,  and  therefore  less  tit  for  culti- 
A'ation. 

The  maritime  nations  of  Europe  are  seeking 
for  the  trade  of  Africa,  but  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  to  warrant  expectations  of  a  large 
trafSc  with  central  Africa  at  once.  The  tribes, 
though  numerous,  are  small  and  have  few  wants. 
One  or  two  generations  must  pass  before  the}* 
can  become  even  partiaUy  civilized,  and  acquire 
the  needs  of  civilized  life.  Emigration  from 
Europe  must  be  slow,  as  Africa  is  not  so  well 
adapted  as  America  and  Australia  to  European 
emigrants ;  and  not  until  America  is  densely 
populated  will  the  overflowing  emigration 
from  Europe  seek  the  heart  of  Africa.  But 
the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  densely 
populated,  and  its  long  rivers,  its  many 
and  great  falls,  its  immense  lakes  and  high 
mountains,  become  the  resort  of  a  vast  popu- 
lation. 

Gakdinkk  (t.  IIubbakd. 

Waabington,  Dec.  26. 


LAKE  MISTASSINI. 

Pabaoraphs  are  going  the  rounds  of  the  news- 
papers, representing  that  a  great  lake  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  Canada,  larger  than  Ontario,  and 
perhaps  as  large  as  Superior  itself.  If  this  were  true, 
it  would  certainly  be  a  matter  of  great  interest,  and 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  inquiry,  how  it  happened 
that  far-off  Lake  Superior  should  have  been  mapped, 
with  an  astonishing  approach  to  general  correctness  of 
outline,  as  early  as  1672,  while  this  new  lake  remained 
to  be  discovered  more  than  two  hundred  years  later, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  at  a  comparatively 
short  distance  from  a  region  where  the  Jesuits  and 
fur-traders  had  many  posts  at  the  time  the  Lake 
Superior  map  was  made. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  paragraphs  in  question 
was  undoubtedly  a  communication  made  to  the  geo- 
graphical section  of  the  British  association,  at  its  late 
meeting  in  Montreal,  by  the  Rev.  Abb€  Laflamme, 
and  the  reference  to  this  communication  by  Gen.  Sir 
J.  H.  Lefroy,  in  his  opening  address  before  the  section 
as  chairman  of  that  body.  In  this  address  Geu. 
Lefroy  gives  the  impression  that  the  discovery  of  this 
lake  is  something  new  and  startling.  Tie  says,  *''  That 
it  should  be  left  to  this  day  to  discover  in  no  very 
remote  part  of  the  north-east  a  lake  rivalling  Lake 
Ontario,  if  not  Lake  Superior,  in  magnitude,  is  a 
pleasant  example  of  the  surprises  geography  has  in 
store  for  its  votaries"  (Proc.  royal  geogr.  soc.  for 
October,  1884,  p.  585. ).  On  referring  to  the  communi- 
cation made  to  the  section  by  the  Hev.  Abb6  Laflamme, 
it  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  was  any  suf- 
ficient authority  for  this  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
chairman  of  the  section ;  and,  as  the  matter  is  one  of 
considerable  interest,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  look 
a  little  more  carefully  into  what  is  known  about  the 
lake  in  question. 

The  facts  here  to  be  presented  will  show  that  we 
in  reality  know  no  more  about  the  size  of  Lake  Mistas- 
sini  than  we  did  two  hundred  years  ago;  the  reverend 
abb^  himself,  in  his  communication,  doing  little  more 
than  to  say  that  there  is  in  north-eastern  Canada  a 
lake  whose  dimensions  are  unknown,  but  which 
some  persons  believe  to  be  of  groat  extent ;  an  '  old 
trader,*  whose  name  is  not  given,  *  seeing  no  reason 
to  doubt'  that  it  is  'but  little  inferior  in  size  lo 
Lake  Superior.'  There  are  several  statements  in  the 
reverend  abba's  communication  to  which  exception 
might  be  taken;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  call  attention 
to  his  mistranslation  and  misconception  of  the  original 
account  of  the  lake  by  Father  Albanel,  who  says  that 
it  is  reported  that  twenty  days  would  be  required  to 
make  the  tour  of  it  (pour  en  f aire  le  tour).  This  the 
Rev.  Abb^  Laflamme  has  translated,  *  twenty  days  to 
walk  around  it;'  thus  showing  a  singular  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  only  possible  means  of  ex- 
ploration and  communication  in  a  region  like  that  in 
question.     . 

This  lake,  called  by  the  first  explorer  of  that  region, 
Father  Albanel, '  le  lae  des  Mistasairinins,^  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  the  watershed  between  the  St  Lawrence 
and  Hudson's  Bay,  and  is  represented  on  nearly  every 
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€»f  111*  re^rloit  M  1km i»g  till!  Iiejiil  >intl  i-^^iiervoir  of 

'Hi) fieri* s  Riven     It«  exfstencc  wiis  first  matte  known 

Uii*  Jirvui^  rrlatioujt  for  thr  yeiir  J<»7I-7*J.     The  ac- 

uot  there  givcii  roi twists  iimirtly  of  t}ie  jourtial  of 

'atbor  Chftrt4$s   Aibiinel.  who  wa»  u*isociated    wiiU 

timirPi^iiysde  Saint  himon  and  *  nnnth^r  FrtMicli- 

*  in  lilt?  cxpUirMion  of  tlie  lint?  of  corniutinlca- 

AH    {aiiri/ircntJy  wrll    known    lo   tlio    Indians,   hut 

hlch  h:\t\  ni'vfr  Iwfarc  been  travprsed  by  white  men) 

St.   John   and    Htidson    Ktty.      The 

rttilftgivi?n  in  tliis  account  are  exceed- 

•  I h^  chief  iM'm*  in  regard  to  Lak»>  Mia- 
E  hat  it  i^  said  Ut  he  !ki  largo  thut  tlie 

ircuii  oi  U  4!t>ald  not  he  nnule  In  less  than  twenty 
ity»  o!  tine  weather:  that  it  is  full  of  rtJck*,  from 
lilch  circumstance  its  name  is  derived;  and  tbai 
mre  wa^  an  ahnnd^nce  of  lish  and  i^amt*  in  the 
*icmity.  It  doe*  nut  appear  that  Father  Albaners 
tydid  tnnn?  than  traverse  a  small  arm  of  tlii*  lake. 
they  were  not  on  it  more  that)  one,  or  possibly  two 

Sn  f  »\vn  to  the  writer,  the  fii*»t  delineation 

nf  I,  ,sinl  is  on  a  map  published  by   JaiUat 

>i  ^v  hich  ft  manuftcrtpt  copy  belonging  to  the 

{  ctitni  is  hi  the  State  department  in  Wash- 

|i.^io[j.  .lud  temporarily,  al  the  present  lime,  tn  the 
'fo**e$sion  nf  Mr.  Wlnsor.  librarian  of  Harvard  nnl- 
TsilT.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  Mr.  Kolil^s 
les  atlaehed  to  this  map,  whetlier  the  urigfnal 
en^nived  or  printed  ;  but  it  is  said  lo  have  been 
\t  entirely  com  pi  ltd  from  original  Canadian 
tteA.  Ou  it  the  Ijtke  in  question  hears  the  name 
Icmagamini'/  That  it  is  really  the  lake  now 
a  as  Mivtaseini  Htit  be  evident  from  what  is  said 
rtlier  on. 

ThI*  lake  al«o  appears  undir  the  name  of  *  Mistasin  * 
on  two  rnttp8  published  hy  11.  SIolI  in  1715  and  I72l>, 
Ir      '  however,  as  indicated  on  thcHe  two  map?* 

I  1  Uke  that  given  on  tlie  ♦latlloi  nnip;  neither 

Ifk  IT  iiir  same  un  Moll's  two  niai>*.     It  is  clear  from 
ihe   way  in  which  it  i$  rc>pre*enteii  liy  Ihe  Utter,  and 

•  "    fr«>ni  tlie  nnuiner  in  which  tlie  islund:^  are 

•  "Vcr  iif  surface,  promiscuously  and  very 
riniy  iu  the  tw«»  maps,  that  nothing  more  was 

nbont  it  by  Moil  than  that  there  was  a  large 
In  thai  position  in  which  were  several  islands. 
In  Bdim'*  tti4p  (1744).  whicb  is  found  in  Charle- 

•  '*-   ''     ^am*^  lake  Is  given  witli  a  very  different  form 
f  which  bad  t»een  previously  indicated.     It  is 

1  ir.rd  a»  forming  tbi"ee  nearly  i>arallcl  l>ndie8  of 

with  o  general  north*ca*t  sontli-west  trend,  and 

led  with  eitch  otlier  by  eompai^tively  narrow 

l§.    Ti>the  most  ntjrth •western  of  the*e  bodie* 

iter  the  name  of  '  Lae  des  Mistasslns  *  ts  given; 

middle  one.  that  of  '  Pi-re  Albanel;  *  and  to  the 

easterly  one,  that  of  '  Lac  Dauphin.* 

In  Uie  map  which  fontis  the  geographical  kisis  of 

,tJi«  CaoailA  survey  (geological |  map  (I8^f»),  Ihlg  lake 

|Wre  called  *  Mistiashini  ^)  appears  with   a  very  dlf- 

»f»r  wj  Liijj'  iir>m  tliat  given  on  the  Liellin  map,  and 

inre  of  tieing  tn  part  laid  down  fnim 

re;.  -  -   .  -.  -  iurtli-eastern  and  eastern  portions,  how- 

mtv  Intlieaied  by  a  dotted  line»  fr«>m  which  Uic 


inference  may  be  drawn  that  this  part  of  the  lake  wa-* 
unknown.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  the 
form  of  ilie  lake^  as  given  on  the  Geolo2lcaJ  aur\ey 
map,  tvjienibles  quit«  clof^ely  that  which  it  has  on  the 
Jaillnt  map,  showing  pretty  clearly  that  the  western 
side  of  the  lake  wds  laid  dtnvn  by  the  last -mentioned 
compiler  from  actual  explorattou. 

Tins  snfue  outline,  given  on  the  Geological  survey 
map  in  18<li'»,  is  repeated  without  variation  on  the 
latest  general  map  of  Canada,^  that  puhUshed  by 
Stanford,  and  said  to  be  ArrowsTutth'!^,  ^\  ilh  additions 
and  corrections  bringing  it  down  to  1S80,  This  would 
indicate  that  no  additions  had  been  made  to  onr 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  that  region  during 
the  past  twenty  year**.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  tiow- 
ever,  that  <ni  the  Anowsniith-8lanft»ril  map.  this 
lake^  calletl  '  Mi-^tassinnie,'  U  moved  just  one  degree 
farthcrio  the  east  than  it  Is  on  the  Geological  ^tlr- 
vey  map. 

On  most  (  f  the  maps  on  wUich  the  lake  is  given,  iL 
is  represented  mm  being  «ome  sixty  or  seventy  mi len 
in  length,  or  about  half  the  size  of  Lake  Ontario; 
although  it  is  clearly  evident  that  Us  eastern  ftide  H 
unknown,  both  a^  U>  fonn  and  position.  All  that  is 
known  about  lis  t^ixe^  tieyond  (hi*^  is  the  statement 
of  Pere  Albanel.  that  it  was  reported  to  be  so  lar] 
that  it  would  require  twenty  days  of  pleasant  weathe 
to  circnmnavigate  it;  and  tlie  opinions  of  certain  per- 
sons,  reported  by  the  Hev,  Al>b<?  La  11  am  me,  giving  it 
various  dlmens^ns.  no  clew  being  given  to  enable  one 
to  decide  on  the  relative  weight  to  be  allowed  t<j  each 
person's  opinion.  The  Ifev,  Abb^  LaHamme  gives 
hi*  own  siateinenl,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Lake  Mtstassint  in  larger  than  Lake  Ontario;  while 
the  *old  trader,'  af  already  mentioned,  says  tliat 
there  is  no  rea*ofi  to  doubt  that  it  is  *  hut  little  inferior, 
in  sixe  to  Lake  Snperior/  The  positive  statement  of 
'  Mr«  nnrgt^<ss'  is  also  added,  that  the  lake  is  a  hun- 
dred and  tifty  miles  in  lengtli:  this  would  he  about 
tifty  miles  less  than  Ontario* 

After  nil,  we  have,  in  reference  to  the  diruonsloh  of 
Lake  Mi'^tassinj^  no  briter  evidence  to  f^ll  back  on 
than  that  of  Father  Albanel.  What  number  of  miles 
can  be  allowed  as  tlte  equivalent  of  a  tour  of  twenty 
days  of  tiJic  weather,  the  wriii  r,  with  the  experiencfl| 
of  seven  summers  spent  in  lioatlng  und  canoeing  on 
Lakes  Superior.  Michigan,  and  Huron,  with  crew.*  of 
Indians,  half- breeds,  and  toytmrurn^  is  unable  to  say. 
An  ordinary  journey  of  twenty  days  in  a  canoe 
would^  perhaps,  carry  a  traveller  around  a  lake  half  or 
two-th!rd?E  tlie  size  of  Ontario,  which  would  coin^^lde 
with  Mr.  Burgess's  statement. 

While  it  is  possible  that  Lake  Mist,issint  may  be 
considerably  larger  than  Lake  (Ontario,  the  probabili- 
ties are  decidedly  in  favor  of  its  being  somewhat 
smaller.  At  all  events,  geographical  iuformation  in 
regard  to  that  region ^  which  does  not  %eem  dtflleult 
of  access,  is  greatly  needeil. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  above  that  the  name  of 
the  lake  about  which  this  note  is  wi'itten  has  been 
spelled  in  as  many  dlfTerent  ways  as  there  are  authors 
or  cartographers  who  liave  hatl  to  do  with  it.  The 
spelling  'Mi*tassini  ■  is  here  adopted  because  U  In  the 
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of  Ih^  riff w.  t!iA  nelgliboi-itig  ^leaks  rose  arotind  theoi : 
utitl  nl!   '  \nd.  from  weHtem  Ui  eastern  c<»ast, 

with  tlir  yomi  *>n  thither  shJe,  lay  below.    The 


TMi.  «!•♦•  wr  M<»U)£T  ifmufrTtrrifiu. 


foUMiey  U  simply  and  graphically  lohi, 
a  wriler  of  inort*  InttHMgeuec  jituJ  belter 
iTviition  tbiui  i'*  usually  met  with  among 


r/fi?  DlUESriBlUTY  OF  CELLULOSE. 

It  U»  Willi      '  -'  '    ^ ''i  fact*  that  a  considerable  por- 

tliifi  of  the                    I '?  which  is  consuTned  iti  sueli 

\mr^  ...    ..    .  ^  , , ^  ,,,.,  ,,j V ofous  animals  does  not  re  ap- 

iw  PxcreiutnitR,  Vmt  \s  apparently  digested. 

Ifi  i*ri  of  the  aiimeutary  canal,  or  by  means 

Cil  tiofji  thisdJcejitioa  is  Aecoinplif*]iedT  has 

!»•'♦  !  lect  of  much  apecuhitlon  and  of  ?tome 

rX!  hut,  iinMl  recently ,  neither  iiail   done 

li  o  have  gone  fartitwanls  solv- 

,.,     : ..,  ik  he  found  that  a  eonslderahle 

of  the  cellulose  of  t^ra«s  took  place  in  the 
■  .i»A».i.      n*.  Hr^Jt  enclosed  two  small  »ainpteR 
1 4>f  of  german-silvc?r  wire  covered 

rti  ,...,.  .....educed  tbem  into  the  niraen  of 

,  «i    I  -p.      After  three  days  the  animal    was 

i-ii  ^"f"^  removed,  and  their  contents  cxain- 

I  that  seventy -eight  and  four-tenths 

i   :l.      woody  fibre  originally  present  had 

dlve«).    SnbMti<{neni  experiments  showed  that 

|^Uiiiie«l  from  the  rniuen  of  a  freshly  killed 

'll«o  A  jx>wcrful  solvent  action  on  woody 

tliat  U»c   mixed  saliva  had    likewise  this 

^xperimenlM  on  oxen  gave  no  deeiaive  result: 

the  horse  failed  to  show  any  solvent  action 

Pof  tli*^  saljra  upon  woody  fibre.     Hay,  and  the  *  crude 

fibre  ■  iMviMied  in  the  analysis  of  fodders,  were  acted 

ii|M  fluid  from  sheep's  rumen,  though  not  so 

I  eo^-i  liS  was  the  grass. 

Th^ae  results  point  uDmi*takaldy  to  the  first  stoni- 
nimlntints  as  one   place   where  cellulose  Is 
Hofmeister  afcnhen  to  the  mixed  saliva 
of  dissolving  it;  hut  some  subsequent  ex- 
rappeiner  -  indicate  thai  this  is  effected 
|B  a i  ve  process*  and  that  the  saliva  or  Ihiid 

Uie  nimen  itsed  by  trofmeister  serve*1  simply 
to  supply  food  lo  ^tbe  organisms  concerned  in  the 

»   Thi^r*  cMsm,  i-rr.,  xl   :y»:..   iJJ.  isn  uih!  ^t!i  ;    Zfttfcftr.  fhr 


fertuentjition.     Tappeiner  took  samples  of  the  000* 

tents  of  rumen,  small  intestine,  and  large  intestiae, 
of  a  ruminant  fed  exclusively  on  hay.  One  sample 
from  each  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  was  af 
uuce  Udled;  to  a  sei'ond  »ome  antiseptic  (chloroform, 
thymol)  was  added,  snfficiejit  to  stop  the  action  of 
oi-ganijEctl  fennents;  while  to  the  third  nothing  was 
added.  All  were  kept  warm,  and  after  a  time  their 
content  of  crude  fibre  was  determined.  Those  por- 
tions from  the  rumen  and  large  intestine,  to  which 
nothing  was  added,  were  found  to  have  lost  cellulose, 
while  carbom'r  acid  and  marsh-gas  were  evolved.  No 
loss  was  observed  from  the  content*  of  the^imall  intes- 
tines, nor  from  tlie  samples  treated  with  antiseptics. 
Further  expenmenls  .^liowed  that  this  fiTmentation 
eould  he  produced  outside  the  body*  To  hay  or  pure 
cellulose,  nnx«Mj  with  extract  of  meal,  and  previously 
heated  to  llo<^  C.,  a  drop  of  fluid  from  the  rumeii 
wa«  added.  After  a  few  days,  active  fermentation 
began.  Gas  was  freely  evolved,  consisting  of  ahiut 
seventy -six  per  cent  of  carbon  Ic  acid  and  twenty- 
four  per  cent  of  marsh-gas,  and  the  cellulose  nearly 
all  tlisappeared.  A  second  kind  of  fermentation  was 
also  observed,  which  yielded  carbonic  acid  and  !»ydrc>- 
f;en.  In  both  kinds  of  fermentation,  only  the  smaller 
*part  of  the  cellulose  was  volatilized,  most  of  it  l>eing 
converted  Into  acids  of  the  fatty  series. 

That  cellulose  is  fermentable  is  not  a  new  obser- 
vation; Van  Tleghem  having  found  that  the  butyrie 
ferment  has  tlie  power  of  decomixjsing  it,  with  pro- 
duction of  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  butyric  aciil, 
Tappeiner' sexporimenl^^  are  of  interest,  because  they 
show  that  the  fennentation  lakes  place  also  in  the 
alimentary  canal*  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
disaiit)earance  of  the  cellulose  in  the  experimeiits 
described  above,  but  also  by  the  presence  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  fermentation  in  stomach  and  intestines. 
In  ruminant!!,  the  marsh^gas  fermentation  seems  to 
prevail.  In  the  stomach  of  the  horse  and  swine 
considerable  (juantities  of  hydrogeti  were  found.  In 
both  cast's  acetic  acid,  aldehyde,  and  an  acid  hav- 
ing the  composition  of  butyrie  acid,  were  found. 

lliese  results  are  important  in  their  bearing  on  our 
estimates  of  the  nutritive  value  of  fotlders.  It  having 
l>een  shown  that  the  digestible  portion  of  tlie  crude 
tibre  has  the  composition  of  starchy  it  has  generally 
been  assumed  to  liave  the  same  nutritive  value.  Tap- 
[leiner'fi  experiments  show  that  this  Is  probably  not 
the  case.  There  appears  to  be  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  some  critics,  however,  to  rush  lo  the  opiKJsite 
extreme,  and,  instead  of  overestimating  tin*  nutritive 
value  of  cellulose,  to  underestimate  it.  The  non- 
nitrogenous  nutrients  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  fuel 
of  the  body,  and  they  are  of  worth  to  it  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  energy  set  free  by  their  oxidation 
to  carbonic  acid  and  water.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  it 
is  a  matter  of  IndifTerence  whether  that  oxidation 
begins  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  noi  until  the  sub- 
stance has  passed  into  the  circulation.  Whatever 
potential  energy  h  contained  in  the  digested  cellulose 
is  yielded  up  to  the  body  sooner  or  later,  with  the 
exception  of  that  portion  which  escapes  in  the  f«M'm 
of  ctunbustible  gases.     According  to  Tappeiner.  this 
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portion  is  small.  Since,  now,  the  heat  of  combus- 
tion of  cellulose  is  the  same  as  that  of  starch,  ac- 
cording to  von  Rcchenberg*s  determinations,^  the 
difference  in  the  nutritive  value  of  the  two  must  be 
measured  by  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  man»h- 
gas  and  hydrogen  evolved. 

The  well-known  experiments  of  Henneberg  and 
Stohmann  on  the  respiration  of  sheep  showed  no 
considerable  excretion  of  eilher  hydrogen  or  marsh- 
gas.  In  one  of  them,  for  example,  the  animal  ate 
per  day  1,216  grams  of  hay,  and  excreted  1.5  grams 
of  marsh-gas.  Not  having  at  hand  the  original  ac- 
count of  the  experiment,  we  will  assume  that  the 
hay  contained  only  twenty-five  per  cent  of  crude 
fibre,  of  whicli  one-half  was  digested.  This  amounts 
to  152  grams  per  day.  Tliis  quantity  of  cellulose,  if 
oxidized  to  carbonic  acid  and  water,  would  yield  676,- 
704  cal.'-  From  this  we  have  to  deduct  the  amount 
of  heat  carried  off  in  1.5  grams  of  marsh-gas,  which, 
according  to  Favrc  and  Silbermann,  amounts  to  10,595 
cal.  There  remain  657,109  cal.,  representing  the 
worth  of  the  152  grams  of.  cellulose  to  the  animal. 
The  same  weight  of  starch,  if  completely  oxidized, 
would  yield  080,808  cal. :  in  other  words,  the  cellu- 
lose set  free  in  the  body  of  the  animal  ninety-six  and 
a  half  per  cent  of  the  energ>'  which  the  same  weight* 
of  starch  would  have  done. 

Naturally  these  calculations  are  not  exact ;  but 
they  serve  to  show,  that,  if  the  heat  liberated  during 
the  fermentation  of  the  cellulose  is  of  use  to  the  ani- 
mal, the  nutritive  value  of  cellulose  does  not  fall  so 
much  below  that  of  other  carbohydrates  as  some  are 
inclined  to  believe.  H.  P.  Armsrt. 


IS  THE  RAINFALL  OF  KANSAS  IN- 
CREASING?^     • 

Thirty  years  ago  the  territory  of  Kansas  was  not 
occupied  by  the  white  man,  and,  if  we  except  a  few 
acres  cultivated  by  the  Delaware  Indians,  no  portion 
of  her  soil  had  been  turned  up  by  the  plough.  Her 
entire  area  was  ineiuded  within  the  vast  and  almost 
unknown  region  of  the  *  treeless  plains '  and  the 
*  great  American  desert.'  During  that  brief  inter- 
vening period,  more  than  a  million  people,  chiefly  of 
the  agricultural  class,  have  taken  possession  of  her 
domain,  and  have  already  brought  her  to'  the  very 
front  rank  of  the  states  of  the  Union  in  the  extent 
and  value  of  her  agricultural  products.  History 
affords  no  other  instance  of  the  permanent  occupation 
of  so  extensive  an  area,  previously  unoccupied  by -man, 
by  so  large  au  agricultural  population,  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time.  Here,  certainly,  if  human  agency 
could  anywhere  affect  climate,  would  such  an  effect 
be  produced.  Here,  assuredly,  if  settlement  ever  in- 
creases rainfall,  will  such  increase  be  most  marked 
and  most  unmistakable.    That  such  increase  has  ac- 

•  Joum.  pmkt.  c/i^m.,  n.  f.,  xxil.  1  and  223. 

-  1  cal.  =  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  tempera> 
turc  of  1  gram  of  water  1*  <.'. 

s  Lecture  before  the  KnnMis  academy  of  Hclences,  Nov,  26, 
by  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow. 


tually  taken  place,  I  believe  to  be  established  beyond 
a  doubt.  It  is  a  circumstance  peculiarly  favorable 
to  the  determination  of  the  point  in  question,  that, 
although  the  general  settlement  of  Kansas  by  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  is  of  such  recent  date,  reliable  obser- 
vations upon  the  rainfall  had  been  made  at  the  military 
posts  upon  the  eastern  borders  for  a  sufficient  period  to 
make  possible  a  satisfactory  comparison  between  the 
rainfall  before  settlement  and  after  settlement.  Tlie 
records  at  Fort  Leavenworth  cover  the  longest  period, 
and  enable  us  to  compare  the  nineteen  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  occupation  of  Kansas  by  white 
settlers  with  the  nineteen  years  immediately  follow- 
ing such  occupation.  During  the  first  period  the 
average  rainfall  was  30.iKl  inches;  during  the  second 
period  it  was  36.21  inches;  giving  an  average  increase 
of  5.21  inches  per  annum, — an  increase  of  nearly 
twenty  per  cent.  The  Fort  Leavenworth  records 
cover  so  long  a  period  of  time  I  nearly  forty  years),  that 
the  increased  average  of  the  second  half  of  the  period 
cannot  be  attributed  to  a  mere  *  accidental  variation.' 
In  the  issue  of  Science  for  April  18,  1884,  it  is  stated 
that  *'  the  supposed  increase  in  the  rainfall  in  the  dr>' 
region  beyond  the  Mississippi  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
returns  of  the  signal-service.*'  But  the  records  of 
the  signal-service  upon  which  this  statement  was 
based  include  a  period  of  <»nly  twelve  years  of  obser- 
vation (from  1871  to  1882),  which  is  undoubtedly  too 
short  a  period  for  cither  establishing  or  disproving 
the  fact  of  a  *  secular  '  variation. 

But  the  fact  of  an  increased  Kansas  rainfall  does 
not  rest  entirely  upon  the  Fort  Leavenworth  obser- 
vations. There  are  other  stations  in  Kansas  whose 
records  cover  a  much  longer  period  than  that  of  the 
longest  established  regular  station  of  the  signal- 
service.  There  are  the  twenty  years'  records  of  the 
IT.  S.  military  post  at  Fort  Riley,  the  twenty- four 
years'  records  of  the  State  agricultural  college  at 
Manhattan,  and  the  seventeen  years*  records  of  the 
State  university  at  Lawrence.  If  these  several  periods 
of  observation  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  in 
each  case  it  is  found  that  the  average  rainfall  of  the 
second  half  is  notably  greater  than  that  of  the  first 
half.  At  Fort  Kiley  the  increase  amounts  to  3.05 
inches  per  annum,  and  at  Manhattan  to  5,61  inches  per 
annum,  and  at  Lawrence  to  3.0<3  inches  per  annum. 
Expressed  in  per  cent,  the  rainfall  of  these  three  sta- 
tions has  increased  in  the  second  half  of  each  period 
of  observation,  at  Fort  Riley,  thirteen  per  cent:  at 
Manhattan,  twenty  per  cent;  and  at  Lawrence,  over 
nine  per  cent.  If  the  increased  rainfall  could  be 
shown  by  the  records  of  a  single  station  only,  or  if 
the  several  stations  with  sufficiently  long  periods  of 
observation  exhibited  discordant  results  (some  indi- 
cating a  decrease,  while  others  indicate  an  increase), 
or  if  even  a  single  station  indicated  a  diminished 
rainfall,  the  fact  of  a  general  increase  would  lack 
satisfactory  demonstration.  But  the  entire  agreement 
of  the  four  stations  whose  recoixls  have  been  used  in 
a  discussion  of  this  question  seems  to  establish  be- 
yond doubt  the  fact  of  an  increased  rainfall  in  the 
eastern  half  of  Kansas. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  general 
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^ettletDent  of  Uie  wesU^rti  [lariloti  nf  Kaii>»Ms  will 
r»)ive  *  »iiiijiUr  effect  uptm  its  raliifull;  but  it  is  not 
n»a*«inabk  to  expect  that  westtcrn  Kjiris^us  will  ever 
\mi»%  of  a  mi  Ufa!  r  e»iuai  to  tlmt  of  eft^tcrn  KitnflAs. 
So  king  ^  ihe  cftAtem  hAlf  of  Uie  state  rf*iiiJ*iris  u> 
tho  eswt  of  the  merJdiAii  fi>rmlng  tb**  w<5«<leni  bound- 
ary of  the  Gulf  of  M»t\i<v>»  Mie  south  wiud-^  will  cau^e 
It  to  receive  inucb  lat^a^er  supplies  of  vnfior,  for  con- 
df»uf»t!i>ii  into  rain,  thun  will  he  received  by  the 
•tt>rn  half  of  the  stale*  which  He'f  Iwyond  the  irn- 
lisittf  track  of  th^  v:n>oi-l»den  windw*  It  must  be 
Deinbered  lh»t  climattc  ebiing^es  are  e:sceedingly 
gradual;  and  n  min  deficiency  or  excess  for  a  single 
year,  or  for  two  or  three  years  in  hucceasion,  must  not 
be  eotisidered  as  invalldatiug:  th*?  law  of  general 
averages*  Xelther  should  the  fact  that  the  rainfall, 
upon  the  wliolc,  U  Increasing,  induce  ^-tilers  to  break 
laud  in  the  western  third  of  Kans»i$  witli  the  expec- 
tation of  jtucccasfully  rai>«lug  the  same  crops  as  iu 
uast^rn  Kansa^i.  Stich  settler*  w^ill  surely  be  disafi- 
p(»int4*d.  It  h  even  doubtful  if  paying  crop^  of  any 
kind  can  ever  b<i  continuously  produced  In  that  region. 
With  an  average  beff^re  settlement  of  about  fifteen 
inebej  pi>r  anmnn,  the  same  percentage  of  increase 
aft  has  »»e«m  made  iu  eastern  Kansa*  in  thirty  yearh 
would  dve  an  iiimiuil  amount  of  less  than  eighteen 
iorbes,  — a  *|uantliy  entirely  inadequate  to  maintain 
wicccAsfuI  agriculture. 
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At*  meeting  held  In  Boston,  Sep!  23,  to  consider 
\thm  advlftabUity  of  the  formation  of  a  society  for 
r  |)«3rclilcal  research  in  America,  the  whole  matter  was 
phiced  Ifi  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  nine,  contiist- 
Ingof  Dr,  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Jobns  Hopkins  univer- 
sity; Prtif.  E.  r\  Pickerlna:,  director  of  the  Harvard 
calkjgti  oh»cn'aDjry ;  Dt.  II.  P,  Howditcb  and  Dr,  C. 
8.  Minot»  of  the  Harvard  medical  schmd;  Mr.  S.  H. 
Srodder,  prc*ident.  and  Professor  Alpbeus  ICyati, 
cnr»tor»  of  the  B«»ston  society  of  natitrnl  history;  Pro- 
f«*aor  Williant  Jame^  of  Harvard  rolle^^e;  Ptofes- 
•or  William  Wation  of  Bo«*ton ;  and  Mr.  X»  D.  C. 
Horiu'e*  i>i  ^ji\u}}v\A'iv,  This  committee  held  a  num- 
N'j  ^'  the  months  of  October  atid 

No\  1   an  iuvitallon  to  a  ntnnber  of 

MdeDtitlc  men  throughout  the  country  to  join  iu  a 
aoclety  under  a  constitution  upon  which  tiiey  had 
tleehleiL  To  this  Inviiaticm  tbei'e  were  favorable 
repljea  from  ab<jut  elp:hty* 

The  first  meeting  of  the  soeieiy  \\m  held  in  Boston 
on  the  iHth  of  December.  Under  the  eohsrituiion 
the  conduct  of  the  society  in  placed  in  the  bands  of  a 
council  (if  twenty-one.  seven  t*»  be  chosen  each  year, 
tM  }  :hrce  years.     Of  this  council,  there  were 

♦le-  '  ftr*l  meeting,  fifteen:  Prof.  O.  Stanley 

Ha  -  >nfge  S,  Fullorfon,  Dr.  William  James. 

Pr^ ' ;  k^rinja:,  for  three  years ;  Professor  Simon 

Nisw«-tic»b«  Dr.  f\  S.  Minot,  *Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch, 
Mr,  X*  l>»  C\  Uodgcs,  for  two  yean*;  Prof.  George  F. 
fkktktt^  Mr.  S.  H.  8c«dder.  Bev.  C.  C,  Everett.  Mr. 


Morefield  Slot-^y,  Professor  John  Trowbridge,  l*i"oleft- 
sor  William  Wataon,  Profeasor  Alpheus  Hyatt,  for 
one  year. 

The  sub-<'ommltiee  on  work  made  an  inforn»al 
report,  and  has  since  issued  a  circular  to  memtMrS* 
askinir  for  volunteer*  on  the  Investigating commiile«» 
and  for  information  regarding  promising  subject*  for 
Invo^stigation,  such  as  mediums,  mind-readert,  mmfr- 
meric  subjects,  etc. 

The  society  atljounied  to  meet  on  the  ninth  day  of 
January. 


THE  NATURAL   BRIDGE  OF  VlRG!NIA^ 

DuRT?*o  a  recent  triji  to  Virgluia  (Oct.  2  i/i  {\)  I 
Visited  the  Natural  Bridge  ;  and  although  in  posaes- 
sion  of  the  guide-book  of  the  locality  (edition  of 
1884),  and  the  admirable  articles  published  by  Major 
Jed.  Hotchkiss  In  The  Virylninti,  I  failed  to  obtain 
certain  information  relating  to  the  bridge,  which 
would  be  of  special  interest  to  the  topographer  anri 
geologist.  Some  of  tlie  observation*  which  t  made, 
although  of  a  general  character,  may  be  of  interest. 

The  bridge  is  uhdoul»tedly  tiie  remn.int  uf  the  lop 
of  a  cave  which  wan  probably  formed  long  before  the 
Luray  cavern,  which  i«  excavated  out  of  the  same 
lower  Sllurhm  limestone  fonnation.  The  bridge 
seems  to  be  located  iji  the  centre  of  a  gentle  basin  or 
synclinal  in  the  strata,  which  may  account  for  the 
roof  of  the  ancient  cavern  being  left  at  this  sjux^iaf 
point.  The  height  of  the  bridge  has  evidently  been 
much  aiigmente<I  by  a  lowering  of  the  be<l  of  Cedar 
Creek  through  the  agency  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
erosion  after  the  destruction  of  the  original  cavern. 
The  height  of  the  original  cavity,  at  the  point  where 
the  bridge  now  eirists,  was  iu  consequence  very  nmch 
Wsa  than  the  present  height  of  the  intrado^  ot  the 
bridge-arch. 

The  elevation  of  the  railroa<l-triick  at  Natural- 
Bridge  station,  on  the  Shenandoah  valley  railroad,  Is 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  ocean-level;  and 
the  elevation  of  Cedar  Cr»*ek,  under  the  north  face  of 
the  bridge-arch,  h  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  h>* 
determined  by  two  Independent  lines  of  barometric 
levels  which  I  ran  between  the  rail  road -station  and 
the  bridge. 

The  height  of  tiie  crown  of  the  arch  on  the  north 
side,  at  the  *  I^ookout  Point,'  is  one  bundriMl  and 
eighty-eight  feet  above  the  creek,  measured  with  a 
cotton  twine,  which  was  the  only  line  of  the  required 
length  vvhich  could  be  obtained.  The  same  height 
measured  by  the  barometer  (Short  Jt  Mason  aluminum 
aneroid)  was  determined  as  dne  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  feet.  Neither  of  these  methods  of  measurement 
is  sufficiently  exact  to  permit  of  a  final  statement, 
but  the  restilti  ftre  of  interest  in  the  absence  of  more 
definite  data. 

The  thickness  of  the  arch  imder  the  crown  on  tlie 
north  side  is  approximatidy  forty -six  feet,  and  on  the 
south  side  thirty-six  feet. 

'  Read  biifort'  thr  Amttrtcufi  phUosophicrU  socKiy.  i}vU  17* 
I8S4,  hy  OifAtitKa  A.  A^iiat^iuraa* 
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Much  has  been  written  and  published  about  this 
natural  bridge,  since  the  appearance,  a  century  ago, 
of  a  description  of  it  in  tlie  *  Travels  of  the  Marquis 
de  Chastellux  in  Xorth  America  in  1780-82;'  but 
there  appears  to  be  a  laclv  of  a  complete  description 
of  the  bridge  and  its  surroundings,  which  is  readily 
available,  and  which  would  prove  of  special  value  to 
the  topographer  and  the  geolc^ist. 


HEREDITARY  INTELLECT  AND  THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
TALENTS, 

There  is  hardly  any  subject  more  fascinat- 
ing to  men  of  intellectual  pursuits  than  that 
of  biograph}'.  Within  the  last  few  3'ears  we 
may  almost  assert  that  the  foundations  have 
been  laid  for  a  science  of  comparative  biog- 
raph\'  which  promises  to  be  not  onl}'  interest- 
ing as  a  branch  of  inquiry,  but  of  practical 
imijortance  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  and  the  advancement  of  science. 
The  writings  of  Galton,  Ribot,  James,  and 
others,  have  shed  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the 
influences  which  tend  to  produce  intellectual 
distinction  ;  and,  if  investigations  of  this  kind 
are  far  from  being  so  comprehensive  or  so  exact 
as  would  be  desirable,  they  are,  to  say  the  least, 
suggestive  and  stimulating.  To  books  of  this 
class  belongs  the  treatise  which  is  named  above. 
The  volume  is  worthy  of  a  much  more  ex- 
tended and  critical  review  than  we  can  now 
give ;  but,  having  receivei^l  an  early  copj'  of 
it,  we  bring  it  at  once  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

Eleven  years  ago  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  the 
celebrated  botanist,  who  succeeded  to  the  chair 
of  his  renowned  father  in  the  Academy  at 
Geneva,  and  to  the  place  of  a  foreign  member 
of  the  French  institute  made  vacant  b\'  the 
death  of  Agassiz,  published  a  history  of  the 
modern  sciences  and  of  scientiflc  men  during 
the  last  two  centuries.  The  work  has  long 
been  out  of  print.  Its  venerable  author,  more 
than  seventy-eight  3'ear8  old,  has  now  issued 
a  revised  edition  of  this  work,  enlarged  by 
more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  new  material. 
Some  portions  of  the  original  edition  (par- 
ticularly a  defence  of  Darwin's  theory  of  natu- 
ral selection,  which  seemed  to  the  author  no 
longer  called  for)  have  been  omitted,  and  in 
place  thereof  some  new  researches  in  respect 
to  heredity'  in  the  human  species  have  been 
introduced.     By  what  he  calls  his  new  method, 

m^toire  des  scUnces  et  det  aacant$  dfptiU  deux  niec/eti. 
Par  Alpuon:»b  dk  ('amdollr.  Dcuxidine  Edition,  conitiderablc- 
inent  AUgment^o.    Oeni've-Bale,  (reorg,  189!».    .">M  p.    S*. 


the  author  endeavors  to  distinguish  in  the  facts 
of  birth  those  which  come  from  heredity',  and 
those  which  are  for  the  first  time  manifested 
in  a  family,  and  which  may  be  considered  as 
individual  variations.  These  characteristics, 
and  those  developed  after  birth  by  exterior 
influences,  determine  the  adaptation  of  the 
individual  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
found  ;  that  is,  to  his  environment. 

De  Candolle  has  now  carried  his  inquiry 
beyond  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  commonly 
(tailed  scientific  men,  —  the  students  of  mathe- 
matical and  natural  sciences,  —  and  has  made 
a  study  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  moral  and 
social  sciences. 

It  is  not  generally  known  how  well  he  is  fit- 
ted for  both  these  lines  of  investigation.  Ills 
career  has  been  that  of  a  botanist,  but  he 
began  life  by  the  study  of  law ;  twice  he  has 
been  a  member  of  constitutional  conventions, 
and  repeatedly  of  legislative  bodies.  We  need 
saj'  no  more  to  assure  the  reader  that  this  new 
edition  of  his  histor}-  is  fresh,  suggestive,  and 
instructive.  If  all  its  reasonings  are  not  ac- 
cepted, the  student  of  comparative  psychology 
must  be  grateful  for  the  light  which  it  sheds 
upon  one  of  the  most  difficult,  interesting,  and 
important  inquiries  which  can  be  made  in  re- 
spect to  the  intellect  of  man. 

His  new  method,  as  he  terms  it,  is  this,  — 
to  select,  without  any  prec»onceived  notions,  a 
certain  number  of  individuals  whose  personal 
characteristics  can  be  ascertained,  and  those 
of  their  parents  and  grandparents.  The 
characteristics  to  be  noticed  are  these  :  1°,  ex- 
terior phj'sique ;  2°,  internal  organs,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  judged  without  autopsy ;  3°,  in- 
stincts or  native  disposition  ;  and,  4°,  intellec- 
tual faculties.  Having  collected  the  facts,  the 
influence  of  heredit}'  can  be  approximately  as- 
certained. The  author  first  thought  of  study- 
ing the  famih-  of  some  sovereign,  —  Louis 
XIV.,  Frederick  the  Great,  or  some  one  else 
of  whose  ancestry  there  are  abundant  records ; 
but  he  finallj-  determined  to  study  his  own 
family.  Being  seventy-eight  years  old,  he 
playfully  says  that  he  knows  himself  quite  well. 
Of  his  parents  and  grandparents,  all  of  whom 
lived  to  be  more  than  sixty  years  old,  he  has 
a  good  recollection,  supplemented  by  letters, 
memoirs,  and  portraits.  He  then  noted  in 
his  subject  '  A  *  sixt^'-four  characteristics,  of 
which  he  found  sixty-three  in  one  or  both  his 
parents.  He  extended  his  observation  to  thirty 
other  individuals  belonging  to  sixteen  families ; 
and  in  the  entire  group  of  thirty-one  persons 
he  was  able  to  enumerate  1 ,01)2  characteristics 
of  which  he  was  able  to  state  their  presence  or 
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\  absence  amoiiy:  llie  pHJcnts  of  the  iiidivulual 
^udied.  The  results  of  this  inquiry  are  tabu- 
lated. To  illustrate  wlmt  he  moans  by  «'har- 
ait.    '  the  author  citea  three  famous  men 

Hfh  are  well  known,  and  meritioub  their 

dominaal  traits*  —  Louis  XVI.  (fifteen  ehar- 
fti!l€nslie!*) .  Naijoleon  Bunripjirte  (thirty-seven 
i^h&ractenstics),  and  diaries  Darwin  (twenty- 
uioe  chamcteristies ) .  All  this  part  of  his  essay 
:«i  full  of  interest. 

His  conelusionsare  these  :  — 
I-   Heredity  is  a  general  law  which  adoiita 
,  bui  few  exceptions* 

2*  The  interruption  of  heredity  through  one 
'or  rooi*e  generations  (atavism)  is  rare,  perhaps 
fl%-e  or  ton  times  in  a  hundred. 

ii.  The  more  remarkable  a  [>er60u  is  for  goo<l 
ar  UK  the  more  numerous  and  pronouneed  are 
bts  charaeteriHlitis, 

4.  Women  show  fewer  distinctive  character* 
tsties  than  men. 

5.  All  groups  of  characteristics  are  more 
likely  to  be  transmitted  l>y  fathers  than  by 
mothers. 

t).  It  is  diflicult  to  determine  whether  ehar- 
actertaties  which  have  been  ac^piired  Ijv  edu- 
cation and  other  external  cireumstuncefi  are 
transmitted  by  heredity. 

7.  The  most  marked  characteristics  in  an 
individual  are  genenill\  those  received  from 
l)oth  parents,  especially  tlmse  received  both 
from  parents  an<l  other  progenitors. 

The  main  portion  of  the  vohime,  in  the  sec- 
omi  as  in  the  first  etlitiou,  is  a  study  of  what 
might  be  called  the  origin  and  distribution  of 
tcienlifie  men  during  the  last  two  centuries. 
Tlic  author's  views  are  based  ui)on  the  selec- 
tiao  of  foreign  mernliers  by  three  great  acad- 
ciuies,  —  in  London,  IT^O^lHill* ;  Paris,  ICfHI- 
188:1 ;  and  Berlin,  \  T.'VO-lKilB.  Asa  rule,  these 
assoeiationw  bestow  the  honor  of  foreign  mem- 
bernhip,  fix>m  time  to  time,  ui>on  men  of  all 
rountric?*.  and  of  all  departments  of  study. 
wito  have  exerte*!  most  induence  u\ion  the 
progress  of  science  liy  I  heir  publieatious, 
Surii  e]e(*tions  may  be  regarded  as  imlications 
of  impartial  judgment  respeeting  merit;  and* 
aUlinugh  there  may  he  errors  or  prejudices, 
he  believes  that  the  aggregate  lists  include  the 
naines  of  those  most  worthy  to  be  honored  for 
Iheir  scientific  investigations.     From  the  facts 

llht»-    ...ji.'^^cmI    he  points  out   the    pro(KJrtioii 

[c»r  Lticians  and  naturalists  at  difTereut 

rfMMi  le^ ,  uie  iuci'ea^ing  de\  otion  to  a  single 
fHib><*l:  the  rarity  of  feminiue  coutribntions 

I  to    '  J I  ess  of  seience  :  the  social  elnsses 

fnn  L  navajitft  come:  special   inHucuces 

[vrbkh  i^tli:ci  the  uumbvr,  the  studies,  and  the 


suiTCSses  of  seientitic  men  ;  national  distribu- 
tion of  scientific  leaders.  Many  valuable  com- 
ments follow  on  the  outlook  of  modern  science, 
and  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  influcnt*cs 
which  are  at  work.  Toward  the  dose  of  the 
volume,  there  is  given  an  investigation  (which 
was  only  approached  in  the  first  edition)  re- 
speeting the  academic  recognition  of  men 
ilevoted  to  the  moral  and  social  sciences* 

**  The  secret  workings  of  nature  which  bring 
it  to  pass  that  an  Aeschylus,  a  Lionardo,  a 
Faraday,  a  Kant,  or  a  Spinoza  is  born  ujion  the 
earth,  are  as  obscure  now  as  they  were  a  thou- 
sand years  ago/'  These  are  the  words  with 
which  I^ollok  introduces  his  life  of  Spinoica,  and 
tlicy  have  occiured  to  us  after  a  |K^rusal  of 
I  tie  book  we  have  described.  The  origin  of 
genius  or  of  talent  is  as  fasciuating  an  inquif}* 
as  the  origin  of  s[)eeie8.  But  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  nature  of 
ujau  which  eludes  analy>*is,  and  ludrs  itself 
from  the  most  penetrating  researches  of  the 
psychologist  and  the  physiologist.  Never- 
theless, a  volume  so  full  of  learning,  so 
sparkling  with  bright  ideas,  so  controlled  by 
scientific  habits,  is  a  thought-inspu'ing  book, 
for  which  every  one  must  be  grateful,  even  if 
it  serves  only  as  an  introduction  to  an  unex- 
plored coutiueuL 


/>/?.   I/ACK    TUKE   ON  HYPNOTISM, 

Uu.  n.v*  K  Tike  can  hanlly  be  said  to  have 
written  a  book  ou  sleep-walking  and  hypno- 
tism :  it  is  a  collection  of  papers  which  are  full 
of  repetition*  and  which  are  written  in  a  styh' 
that  is  decidedly  tuulress.  But  hypnotism  is 
at  present  such  an  interesting  subject,  that  any 
exact  information  aliout  it  is  very  we  Iconic- 
The  author's  main  object  is  to  point  out  the 
resemblance  between  natural  and  induced 
somnambulism,  which  latter  term  lie  uses  as 
another  name  for  hypnotism,  and  to  call  altt^n- 
tion  especially  to  the  former  mode  of  aberrant 
mental  action  as  an  imjtortunt  aid  to  the  study 
of  mind.  His  own  article  on  natural  somnam- 
luilism,  based  on  answers  to  a  circular  sent 
out  six  years  aj^o,  contains  little  that  was  not 
known  before  ;  btit  his  examination  into  the 
mental  condition  of  the  hypnotic  subject  is  of 
greater  interest.  He  finds  that  consciousness 
may  persist,  or  that  it  may  pass  rapidly  or 
^iU:iwly  into  complete  unconsciousness ;  the 
mnniiestations  are  not  dependent  upon  its 
presence  or  absence.    One  subject.  Mr.  North. 

Sftf/t'tra(Jt(»ff  ami  hUittwHnm.  By  IK  lU^k  TuKr:»  M  H* 
IJ..D.    Lanilan,  a«rcAW,  n4»4.    «lUip.    «*. 
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lecturer  on  ph3'siolog3'  at  Westminster  hospital, 
8a3's  of  himself  at  first,  *'  I  was  not  uncon- 
scious, but  I  seemed  to  exist  in  duplicate  ;  my 
inner  self  appeared  to  be  thoroughlj'  alive  to 
all  that  was  going  on,  but  made  up  its  mind 
not  to  control  or  interfere  with  the  acts  of  the 
outer  self;*'  and  later,  '*  I  knew  perfect!}'  well 
that  I  was  playing  the  fool,  i.e.,  that  iny  outer 
self  was  doing  so,  the  inner  self  looking  on, 
too  idle  to  interfere  ;  '*  and  later  still,  ''  Here  I 
appear  to  have  been  absolutely  unconscious 
for  some  moments.**  Another  subject  says, 
'*  Mr.  Hansen  told  me  that  my  hair  was  on 
tire.  I  touched  my  head,  and  saw  that  he  was 
wrong.  He  then  told  me  to  put  m}*  head  into 
cold  water,  directing  me  at  the  same  time  to  a 
gas-burner.  I  felt  it  was  not  water :  I  felt  the 
heat,  but  yet  I  could  not  reftise  putting  down 
my  head  and  trj'ing  to  wash  it.''  Voluntarj* 
control  over  thought  and  action  is  suspended  ; 
reflex  action  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  in  response 
to  suggestions  from  without,  comes  into  play ; 
and,  so  long  as  consciousness  is  retained,  the 
perception  of  this  automatic  cerebral  action 
conveys  the  impression  of  a  dual  existence. 
Dr.  Tuke*s  theory  of  the  hypnotic  state  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  Haidenhain :  he  holds 
that  part  of  the  cerebral  cortex  is  exhausted 
by  prolonged  and  monotonous  excitation  of 
certain  sensory  nerves,  and  that  other  parts, 
unexhausted,  respond  all  the  more  acutely  to 
stimulation.  Whether  hypnotism  is  injurious 
to  the  subject,  or  whether  it  has  any  therapeu- 
tic action,  are  questions  that  remain  undecided. 
Mr.  North  found,  after  the  third  and  last  ex- 
periment tried  upon  him,  that  any  exercise  of 
close  attention  tended  to  bring  on  the  same 
sensations  as  those  which  ushered  in  the  hyp- 
notic sleep. 

From  observations  made  upon  patients  at 
the  Salpetri^re  who  were  subject  to  hysteria 
major,  Charcot  and  Richer  were  led  to  distin- 
guish three  distinct  forms  of  hypnotism,  — the 
cataleptic,  the  lethargic,  and  the  somnambulis- 
tic. The  last  is  the  form  which  bears  the 
closest  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  mesmeric 
trance.  In  the  cataleptic  state,  the  limbs  of  the 
patient  remain  for  a  long  time,  and  without 
effort,  in  an}'  position  in  which  they  may  be 
placed ;  in  the  lethargic  the  muscles  are  re- 
laxed, but  they  contract  strongl}'  and  definiteh' 
under  gentle  mechaniciil  stimulation  {hyper- 
excitabUit6  neuromusculaire  des  Jiypnotiques^ 
first  observed  by  Mr.  Charcot  in  1878).  The 
lethargic  subject  ma}'  be  made  cataleptic  by 
simply  pulling  open  the  eyelids  and  exposing 
the  eyes  to  a  bright  light :  closing  the  e^es  is 
sufficient  to  put  him  back  into  the  condition  of 


letharg}-.  But,  what  is  most  remarkable,  if  one 
eye  is  kept  open  and  the  other  shut,  the  sin- 
gular phenomenon  is  witnessed  of  an  individ- 
ual divided  into  two  parts  by  the  median  plane. 
One  half  of  the  bod}',  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  closed  eye,  presents  the  muscular  sus- 
ceptibility characteristic  of  the  lethargic  state : 
the  other,  corresponding  to  the  open  eye,  is  in 
a  condition  of  catalepsy.  Mr.  Charcot  very 
properly  says,  that  to  suppose  that  an  ignorant 
person,  exposed  for  the  first  time  to  this  ex- 
periment, should  be  able  to  invent  such  an 
extraordinary  phenomenon  as  this,  would  be 
*  truly  childish.'  But,  besides  this  presump- 
tion, he  has  an  infallible  method  of  detecting 
simulation.  A  very  vigorous  person,  not  hyp- 
notized, can  keep  his  arm  extended  as  long 
as  the  cataleptic ;  but  it  is  useless  for  him  to 
try  to  pretend  that  it  does  not  fatigue  him. 
The  operator  has  only  to  attach  a  pneumograph 
to  his  chest.  The  tracing  which  registers  his 
respirations  soon  discloses  great  irregularity 
in  their  rhythm  and  their  volume,  and  in  this 
way  his  own  muscles  are  forced  to  write  down 
the  evidence  of  his  attempted  deception. 

The  experiments  of  Charcot  and  Richer 
{Archives  de  neurologie)  are  conducted  with  a 
carefulness  and  ingenuity  which  should  recom- 
mend them  as  models  to  the  American  society 
for  psychical  research. 


INHERITANCE  AMONG   THE  ANCIENT 
ARABS, 

In  the  study  of  Roman  law  the  institution 
of  agnation  is  discovered.  By  it  descent  and 
inheritance  are  in  the  male  line.  Among  most 
of  the  tribes  of  North  America,  Moi*gan  has 
shown  that  uterine  descent  and  inheritance 
are  established  by  law.  In  the  study  of  these 
forms  of  descent  among  various  peoples  of  the 
earth,  Morgan  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
uterine  descent  is  everywhere  the  characteristic 
of  primitive  society ;  that  it  is  primordial  in 
savagery  ;  and  he  attempted  to  account  for  the 
change  from  female  to  male  descent. 

There  is  yet  another  institution  set  forth  in 
Roman  law,  called  cognation,  which  is  descent 
and  inheritance  in  the  male  and  female  lines, 
and  which  is  found  more  fully  developed  in  the 
institutions  of  modern  civilization. 

Since  Morgan's  writings  were  published,  the 
universality  of  uterine  descent,  or  mother-right 
{mutter^'echt) ,  in  primitive  society,  has  been 
affirmed  and  denied  by  various   writers;  but 

IHm»  matriarchat  {tian  mutterrecht)  bei  den  alien  Arabfru. 
Von  a.  A.  WiLKKN.     lA'lpziK,  Schuhf,  1884.    72  p.    8*. 
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uUogi.*ih«?r  the  ovidenee  to  the*  correctness  of 
Iu6  views  bas  stendily  aoeuinnlated.  imtil  it  is 
nonr  almost  overwUelmiTtg. 

Mr-  Wilken  takes  up  Uiis  siiUject  for  the 
|mrp09tt  of  showing  Lhiit  inother-righl  once 
existed  among  the  Semitic  nations,  especially 
among  the  ancient  Ara1>s.  The  evidence 
adduced  seems  to  fully  warnint  tlie  conchision. 
Iq  connection  with  the  main  puriH>»e  of  his 
pa|>er«  two  subBidiary  qne!?;tions  zire  diweuased. 
The  tiret  relates  to  eomnmnal  nuirriage  ;  the 
decondt  to  exogamv  and  endogamy. 

With  respect  tu  communal  nmrriage,  the 
nuthor  is  not  clear  in  his  conception  of  ll»e 
nature  of  the  institution.  It  is  the  marriage 
of  a  gron|>  of  men  (brothers)  to  a  group  of 
womf  n  ( sistei^s )  *  Someli  mes  the  group  of  men 
U  smnlt ;  and  a  man  may  have  no  brothers,  and 
still  bo  entitled  to  a  group  of  women  for  his  wife. 
This  is  sometimes  denominated  *  hetarism,' 
must  be  distinguished  from  polygamy^ 
ich  is  altogether  a  later  institution*  Some- 
mes  the  group  of  women  may  be  small :  in 
fact*  a  woman  may  have  no  sisters :  in  which 
a  nimiber  of  men  would  have  but  one 
mon  %vife.  This  is  en  Lied  *  polyandry/ 
Our  author  endeavors  to  tind  evidence^  among 
the  Arabs  and  other  Semitic  i>eoples,  of  eoui- 
tnnnal  marriage;  but  most  of  the  evidence 
which  he  brings  forward  is  not  pertinent  to  the 
nrgumcnt.  The  •  survival '  of  institutions 
analogous  to  *  atansm  *  in  biology  is  a  principle 
of  great  value  to  the  student  of  early  society. 
but  It  must  be  used  with  great  care,  Wilkou 
desenbes  the  institution  of  mot- a.  which  is 
"age  ft>r  a  limited  and  prescribed  time, 
other  sexual  practices  among  the  nomadic 
tribes,  and  cites  them  as  survivals  of  conirinmal 
marriage  from  prehistoric  times;  Ijut  such 
practices,  though  they  uuiy  be  partially  regu- 
lated and  ameliorated  by  law,  give  no  cvi- 
•leocc  of  a  more  ancient  institution,  but  rather 
*how  that  in  all  times  men  have  disregarded 
iii8iitntion<5,  and  bi-oken  laws,  and  have  thus 
Uipaed  into  immorality.  Robbery  still  exists 
in  Ibc  highest  stages  of  civilized  society,  but 
t  '  I  >  evidence  that  sl^^aling  was  origi- 
ished  l)y  law,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
li^tunc  institution.  ^lurder  is  still  com- 
bnt  this  does  not  permit  us  to  infer 
itive  mankind  practised  murder  as  a 
instituticuK  The  various  forms  of 
Isni  practised  in  historic  times  among 
|k.'<a't«  !^.  like  robbery,  murder,  and  other 
r*Ti  I  i  fy  to  the  fact  that  the  passions  of 

[mLu  ...^      aL  imperfectly  controlled  by  the  reg- 
hiiious  of  socioty, 
Tlie  linlhor  brings  forward  many  instances 


and  divei*s  rejisons  for  believing  that  exogamy 
formerly  existed  among  the  Arabs,  and  that  it 
was  finally  changed  into  endogamy.  On  this 
subject  the  author  seems  to  think  that  the  evi- 
dence is  contradictory,  and  lie  tries  to  draw 
an  average  conclusion  therefrom.  Tlic  con- 
tradictions, however,  are  not  in  the  facts  them- 
selves, but  in  the  author *s  misconception  of 
the  facts  upon  which  theories  of  exogamy  and 
endogamy  have  been  based,  iUs  first  great 
error  is  in  using  the  term  'tribe'  in  ditferent 
senses,  as  does  HcLennan  and  other  writers 
of  that  school.  They  seem  U^  think  that  the 
tribe  is  a  group  of  people  held  together  by  the 
authority  of  some  one  i>er3on,  —  by  a  chief. 
Now,  in  fact,  no  tribe  has  yet  been  discovereil 
organized  on  a  plan  so  8ira[)le.  All  tribes  ai*e 
composed  of  two  or  more  groups,  each  of  which 
ha^  an  organization,  and  constitutes  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  tribe.  In  many  cases  there 
are  tribes  with  three,  four,  five,  or  even  six 
units  of  organization  of  ditterent  orders. 
Sometimes  the  term  *  tribe  *  is  used  to  desig- 
nate the  unit  of  the  highest  order,  —  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  ;  sometimes  it  is  used  to 
designate  a  clan  or  gens  within  the  tribe ;  and 
again  it  is  used  to  denote  a  sub-geus,  or  even 
a  smaller  group.  The  use  of  the  term  *  tribe/ 
or  its  synonyme  in  other  languages,  in  this 
manner,  has  led  to  many  erroi-s,  and  apparently 
i'onflicting  statements,  in  rehition  to  the  orga- 
nization of  earl}-  society.  In  all  such  trilii^s 
throughout  the  world,  there  is  invariably  some 
group  of  persons  within  which  a  man  may  not 
many,  and  in  respect  to  which  be  may  be  said 
to  be  cxogamous ;  and  yet  he  :dways  has  a 
right  to  marry  somewhei*e  within  the  larger 
group  here  denominated  *  tribe  :  *  hence,  in  re- 
lation to  the  tribe,  he  is  endogamous.  Kvery 
man,  in  all  stages  of  society,  is  exogamous  in 
relation  to  some  group ;  that  is,  it  is  incest  to 
marry  within  such  group.  In  like  manner, 
he  is  endogamous  to  some  other  or  all  other 
groups.  Thus  it  is  that  every  man,  through- 
out savagery,  barbarism,  and  civilization,  is 
both  exogamous  and  endogamous. 

The  author  has  the  uuforlinnite  practice  of 
using  the  term  '  uiatriai\hy  '  {matnarchat)  for 
the  teriu  *  uterine  descent/  and  *  patriarchy  ' 
(patrku'chat)  as  a  nnnie  for  agnatic  descvnt. 
The  term  '  jjatnarchy  '  has  long  been  used  for 
another  purpose  :  that  is,  for  the  name  of  the 
organization  of  tlie  social  unit  in  which  the 
father  is  the  chief  or  ruler  of  his  sons  and  sons' 
families,  —  a  group  of  desceudants,  —  and  is 
in  important  particulars  the  owner  of  the 
common  (>ropcrty.  This  patriarchal  soeiety 
is  well  described  in  the  post-Noachian  history 
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of  the  Bible,  and  the  institution  thus  found 
has  been  taken  as  a  type  of  that  discovered  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Agnatic  descent  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  patriarchy,  but 
it  may  exist  under  states  of  society  where  the 
patriarchy  does  not  exist ;  and  to  use  the  term 
'  patriarchy  '  iis  s^'nonymous  with  agnation 
can  but  lead  to  confusion.  Then,  by  analog}-, 
he  uses  the  term  '  matriarchy  '  to  signify  de- 
scent in  the  female  line,  and  the  confusion  is 
still  worse  ;  for,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  mother 
is  never  the  ruler  of  the  clan,  where  uterine 
descent  is  established.  In  some  cases  the 
ruler  is  the  uncle.  The  etymology  of  the  term 
'  patriarch}','  and  customary  use,  alike  imply 
chieftaincy.  The  terms '  agnatic  descent '  and 
'  uterine  descent  *  have  no  false  implication, 
and  properly  express  the  facts. 

J.    W.    POWKLL. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS, 

The  New-England  meteorological  society,  of 
which  brief  mention  has  been  made  in  earlier  num- 
bers, has  now  advanced  far  enough  to  issue  for 
November  the  first  number  of  its  monthly  bulletin. 
This  summarizes  the  results  of  thirty-six  stations, 
mostly  maintained  by  volunteer  observers,  comparing 
them  with  reconls  of  previous  years   in  a  tabular 
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KAINFAI.L   AND    RANGE    OF    TEMI'BUATURR    IN    SOUTIIEUN 
NEW   ENULAND  FOR   NOVEMBEIt,  1884. 

numerical  statement-,  and  presenting  data  concerning 
precipitation,  and  range  of  temperature,  in  a  sketch- 
map,  the  southern  half  of  which  is  hero  reproduced. 
Measures  of  rain  and  melted  snow  are  represented  by 
black  circles,  while  the  mean  dally  range  of  temper- 
ature is  indicated  by  vertical  lines.  Scales  for  the 
reading  of  both  are  added  in  the  margin.  The  small 
size  of  the  map  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  fairly 


well  supplied  with  stations:  but  in  reality  they  are  as 
yet  much  too  far  apart  to  furnish  satisfactory  basis 
for  studies  of  a  detailed  character.  Even  around 
Boston,  where  the  greatest  density  of  observation  is 
found,  there  is  need  of  additional  observers  before 
the  society  should  consider  its  list  of  stations  sufli- 
ciently  extended;  and  elsewhere  in  New  England 
the  showing  now  made  must  be  considered  only  the 
Ijeginuing  of  what  should  be  accomplished  a  year  or 
two  hence.  The  bulletin  states  that  all  matters  of 
observation  should  be  addressed  to  Professor  Winslow 
Upton,  Providence,  R.I. 

—  The  Bureau  of  navigation  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment reports  that  a  hundred  and  forty-five  compasses 
with  the  four-needle  card  have  been  issued  to  ships 
during  the  past  year,  and  that  they  have  given  general 
satisfaction,  the  behavior  of  the  improved  compasses 
used  by  the  Greely  relief  expe<lition  in  high  latitudes 
being  especially  commended.  This  expedition  gath- 
ered considerable  data  concerning  the  variation  of  the 
compass  in  high  latitudes;  but,  owning  to  its  speedy 
return,  none  were  obtained  concerning  the  magnetic 
force  and  dip.  The  data  concerning  compass  varia- 
tions, collected  by  the  department  during  the  past  year, 
are  in  course  of  preparation  for  publication.  Profes- 
sional paper  No.  17,  entitled  the  'Magnetism  of  iron 
and  steel  ships,'  is  in  press;  and  No.  IS.  on  'Devia- 
tions of  the  compass  in  U.  S.  naval  vessels,'  is  nearly 
ready,  Pi*eparations  have  been  made  for  a  careful 
examination  of  the  magnetic  character  of  the  new 
steel  vessels,  and  a  compass  station  is  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Narragansett  Bay.  The  instruments  for 
a  compass  testing-house  arc  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  bureau,  and  a  bnilding  will  be  erected  when 
the  appropriation  is  made.  In  view  of  the  probable 
necessity  of  compensating  the  compasses  of  these  new 
vessels,  a  binnacle  has  been  designed  in  the  bureau 
for  this  purpose,  and  it  will  be  placed  in  the  Dolphin 
to  be  tested. 

—  Old  residents  of  the  California  peninsula  have 
noticed  several  varieties  of  birds  near  the  scacoast 
that  they  have  never  before  known  to  leave  the  moun- 
tains. This  is  supposed  to  indicate  a  severe  winter, 
but  the  migration  is  more  probably  due  to  the  pre- 
vailing scarcity  of  all  kinds  of  seeds  in  the  mountains 
this  season. 

—  A  complete  outfit,  consisting  of  Mangin's  i>ro- 
jectors,  Gramme  dynamos,  Brotherhood  engines  and 
accessories,  has  been  ordered  for  each  of  the  new 
U.  S.  cruisers  for  use  as  search-lights.  The  dynamos 
and  motors  are  to  be  mounted  on  one  l>ed-plate,  the 
engines  being  connected  directly.  The  projectors 
will  be  furnished  by  Sautter,  Lemonnier,  «fe  Co.,  of 
Paris,  and  the  engines  by  Peter  Brotherhood  of  Lon- 
don. 

—  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  rented  one 
of  the  tables  at  Dohrn's  zoological  station,  so  that  the 
United  States  is  again  represented  at  the  Naples 
laboratory. 

—  Under  the  title  '  Micro-palaeophytologia  forma- 
tion is  carbon  if  erae,'  Dr.  P.  F.  Reinsch  of  Erlangen 
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issue  A  work  m  two  volnmeg,  in  wliich 
crit»ett  Atid  figured  many  nilcroscopic  forms 
the  spores   of    higher    cryptogams,  but 
;  writ4*r  con<«iders  to  be   indep^'ndent  uni- 
n^nism^.     Tb»'y  appe;ir  to  have  been  very 
Iti  the  inirboniferoiis  perlo<l,  when  higher 
i  weri*  the  prevailing  vegetable  type,     Dr* 
fcrs  to  f  urniah  to  purehfv^ers  of  his  work 
t|H»elmen5  uf  some  of  the  species  described. 
o»d  edition  of  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter's  *  Eii- 
||iird  *  has  just  bec^i  published  in  England, 
ling  to  Naturtf,  the  collectiona  made  by 
^traveller,  Capt»  Jacobsen,  by  order  of  the 
mu*ienm»  on  his  American  tour,  are  now  on 
!  Htiyal  ethnographical  museum  at  Berlin, 
of  the  coUecuons  which  was  obtained  from 
ritory  consists  of  some  four  thousand  ob- 
cted   among  various   Eskimo  tribes^  and 
I  lugallk  Indians  living  on  the  Yukon  River. 
'  Ihtf  obj»iCls  in  question  closely  resemble  those 
the  stone  age,  consisting  principally  of 
B,  horn,  shell,  or  wood, 
iihrnftfum  stales  that  Consul  0*Niell  has 
cconiplislied  two  rfumrkable  journeys  in  an 
Qriion  of  East  Africa.     In  the  first  he  left 
flilre  at  Chironzi,  and  walked  lo  Blantyre, 
Mft-Kujolo  country  on  his  left.     In  the 
walked  to  Guillimani,  on  the  coast,  from 
kiy  a  roure  leadiitg  suvitb  of  Milanji^  which 
i  to  l»e  the  nt^ai-esjl  and  most  direct  overland 
Ktion  ^ilh  the  coast.     He  took  twelve  hun- 
*>^alions  for  longitvule,  which  will  help  to 
vorthy  mend  1  an  in  i1m>  Interior,  which  has 
1  %v»nlcd,     Tlie  account  of  these  journeys 
•  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  ge<»graph- 

Enternational  Paris  exhibition  of  manufac* 

[|>ro*7e<*se»  will  he  opened  on  July  23»  1885. 

I  *♦!!  Nov,  :i3.    The  exhibition  will  lie  held 

iilti  (Ir  Pinduslrie*  Champs  Elys^es,  under 

^«gt*  of  the  minkter  of  commerce  and  tlie 

public  works, 

Xnturc  we  learn   that   the  expedition  of 

%\\  travellers,  Dr.  Clausa  and  Herr  von  den 

rhn  urkdi^rtook  to  invi'Stigate  the  tributaries 

^per  riKht  bank  of  the  Amazon  and  Xingu 

|«ning   from   Paraguay  and   Cuyaba,  have 

Dy  accom[>} Itched   tbli^   task,  and   safely  ar- 

I  at  Ihc  end  of  October.     The  Brazilian 

nt»  and  esj^ecially  5?enhor  Batovi.  the  pre- 

!  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  have  supported 

jttfic  iindnrtaking  in  a  praiseworthy  manner, 

ncf^tingof  the  Anthropological  institute  of 

liin,  held  ou  Nov,  11.  Mr.  Francis  Galton 

I  the  object*  method,  and  appliances  of  the 

opometric  laboratory  at  the  Iniernational 

^lyhitlon,,   reserving  the   statistical   results, 

jiot  fully  worked  out,  for  another  occa- 

erfinns  pa«aed  through  the  laboratory, 

^  being  menMired  in  seventeen  distinct 

J  fnr  the  ^um  of  threepence,  in  a  compart- 
fe«t  wide  and  thirty-six  feet  long.    8o 


many  applications  have  been  made  abroad  and  at 
home  for  duplicates  of  the  instrumental  outfit,  that 
it  was  deemed  advisable  that  any  suggested  improve- 
ments  in  it  should  be  considered  before  it  became 
established  in  use. 

—  Dr,  Siemens  of  Berlin  has  offered  the  German 
government  a  piece  of  land  in  ('harlot  ten  berg  worth 
$100,000,  for  the  building  of  an  InsUtute  nf  mechani 
cal  and  physical  science.  Preliminaries  are  already 
being  arranged  by  Dr.  Forater  and  Professor  Helm- 
holtz. 

—  Bulletin  No.  6  of  the  U.  S.  geological  survey  is 
'Elevations  in  the  Dominion  of  Cana<la,-  by  J.  W. 
Sp^iiicer,  now  at  the  university  at  Columbia^  Mo,, 
lately  of  King's  college,  Windsor,  Nova  Hcotta.  Dur- 
ing his  studies  of  Lake  Ontario,  Professor  Spencer 
collected  the  attiludes  along  all  the  Clanadtan  rail- 
rottds  constructed  up  lo  188*2;  and  these  are  now 
published  in  convenient  form.  The  tables  occupy 
thirty-three  octavo  pjiges,  first  arranged  by  railroadf*. 
followed  by  a  selected  alphahefical  list.  Tl»e  alti- 
tudes are  referred  lo  menu  ocean-level. 

—  Professor  Paullisehki'.  left  Vienna  ou  the  30th  of 
November  for  eastern  Africa^  lie  jjrnpoKca,  in  case 
access  to  Harar  should  be  dented  him.  t()  explore  some 
of  the  least-known  districts  of  southern  Abypsinia. 

—  Petermann^}t  miltheilitrigvn  publishes  the  rejxtrt 
of  an  excursion  into  the  Soma!  country  by  J.  Menges, 
one  of  the  hunters  employed  by  Carl  H age n beck  of 
Hamburg,  the  well-known  dealer  in  wild  animals, 
The  explorer  succeeded  in  reachini,'  the  plateau  sixty 
miles  tu  the  south  of  Berbera,  where  its  altitude  is 
fifty-one  hundred  feet-  ETe  was  dii4,ippointed  in  the 
ruins  of  stone  houses  promised  him  ou  the  coast;  such 
remains  of  buildings  as  he  found  being,  to  all  appeal-- 
ance,  due  to  the  Gal  la,  who  formerly  inhabited  this 
country,     A  valuable  map  accompanies  the  report, 

—  Recent  deaths:  Dr.  L.  Fitzinger,  formerly  keeper 
of  the  Vienna  museum,  Sept,  22;  Dr,  Thomas  Wright 
of  Cheltenham,  geologist,  Nov.  17;  Mr.  K.  A,  God- 
win-Austen,  the  geologist,  Nov.  25,  at  bis  residence, 
Shalford  House.  Guilford,  Eng. ;  Mr,  Ilenninger,  one 
of  the  editors  of  Science  el  nature. 

—  Nature  states  that  Admiral  von  Schleinltz  has 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Berlin  Gesellschaft 
fiir  erdkunde,  and  has  been  replaced  by  Dr.  W,  Reiss. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  this  society  it  was  stated  that 
there  are  now  four  polar  expeditions  in  prejiaratioii, 
of  which  one  will  start  for  the  antarctic  regiojis.  The 
African  traveller,  Dr,  Aurel  SHiulz,  ha^  started  on  a 
journey  across  Africa  from  east  to  west,  by  way  of 
the  Zambesi  River  and  the  Victoria  Falls.  Lieut, 
Schuk,  the  leader  of  the  German-African  expedition, 
reports  from  Cameroon  that  the  joy  of  I  hi*  German 
coloniatB  there  is  moat  intense  in  consequence  of 
recent  political  events. 

—  The  course  of  lectures  to  graduate  stiuK^nts  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  university,  which  was  opened  on  the 
hith  of  November  by  President  Gilman  on  academic 
degrees,  will  consist  of  the  same  number  (twelve) 
as  last  year,  Dr,  G,  Stan  I ♦^y  Hall  followed  President 
Gilman  with  a  lecture  on  student  life.    The  other 
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lectures  are  by  S.  Newcomb,  Mathematics  and  edu- 
cation; J.  Rendel  Harris,  On  the  study  of  ancient 
manuscripts;  W.  K.  Brooks,  The  zoological  signifi- 
cance of  education;  M.  AVarren,  Application  of  the 
historical  method  to  the  study  of  Latin ;  R.  T.  Ely, 
Educational  value  of  political  economy;  M.  Bloom- 
field,  Method  of  comparative  philology  as  pursued 
to-day;  E.  M.  Hartwell,  Physical  training  in  Ameri- 
can colleges;  A.  M.  Elliott,  Methods  in  the  study  of 
modern  languages;  W.  E.  Story,  Methods  of  teach- 
ing arithmetic;  T.  Craig,  Mathematical  teaching  in 
France. 

—  A  statue  of  Claude  Bernard  is  to  be  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  grand  staircase  of  the  College  de  France. 
It  will  be  the  work  of  Giiillaume,  whose  sketch  in 
plaster  was  erected  on  the  site  intended  for  the  work 
when  completed. 

—  Professional  paper  xiv.  of  the  signal-service,  en- 
titled "  Charts  of  relative  storm  frequency  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  northern  hemisphere,**  by  John  P.  Finley, 
is  just  issued.  It  gives  one  annual  and  twelve  month- 
ly charts,  which  show  the  "distribution  of  tracks  of 
centres  of  barometric  minima  over  North  America 
the  North  Atlantic,  and  Europe,'*  based  on  observa- 
tions of  the  last  twenty  yoars.  The  annual  chart,  for 
example,  explains  at  a  glance  why  the  region  around 
our  great  lakes  has  so  nuich  more  variable  a  climat*' 
than  that  of  central  Europe.  With  us,  every  rectangle 
bounded  by  two  and  a  lialf  degrees  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  from  Minnesota  to  Maine,  is  visited  by 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  stonn-centres  a  year;  France 
and  central  Germany  have  less  than  three  on  corre- 
sponding areas ;  even  Great  Britain  and  most  of  Nor- 
way have  not  more  than  six.  The  chief  api)reciation 
of  the  paper  will  be  found,  however,  among  navi- 
gators of  the  North  Atlantic,  as  the  principal  object 
sought  was  the  study  of  Atlantic  storm- tracks,  whose 
relative  frequency  is  now  shown  graphically  for  the 
part  of  the  ocean  most  commonly  traversed.  Th€ 
execution  of  the  maps  by  the  signal-office  lithogra- 
phers is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

—  The  second  annual  convention  of  the  Modern 
language  association  of  America  was  held  at  Colum- 
bia college  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  December.  The 
modern  pedagogic  claims  on  instructors  are  fairly 
recognized  by  the  titles  of  papei-s  which  were  read, 
and  of  the  subjects  which  came  up  for  discussion, 
some  of  which  were  the  following:  How  far  may 
the  latest  scientific  results  be  embodied  in  the  text- 
book ?  by  Prof.  II.  C.  G.  Brandt  of  Hamilton  collejre; 
The  modern  language  question,  by  Prof.  A.  M.  Elliott 
of  Johns  Hopkins  university;  What  place  has  Old- 
tJnglish  philology  in  our  elementary  schools  ?  by  Prof. 
Francis  B.  Gummere  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  Would 
it  be  desirable  to  allow  the  substitution  of  one  mod- 
ern in  place  of  one  ancient  language  for  admission 
to  college  ?  What  amount  of  modem  language  study 
should  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  Greek?  The 
extent  to  which  purely  scientific  grammar  should 
enter  the  instruction  of  ordinary  college  classes;  A 
uniform  pronunciation  of  Latin  ought  to  be  adopted 
ill  American  colleges,  and  the  Roman  recommended. 


—  The  January  Century  contains  an  article  on  the 
National  museum  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ernest  Inger- 
soli,  admirably  illustrated.  Our  readers  will  be  very 
much  Interested  in  it.  We  wish  that  some  modifica- 
tions might  have  been  made  in  the  introductory  sen- 
tences, which  seem  to  us  to  do  scant  justice  to  the 
past.  Mr.  Ingersoll  develops  the  grandeur  of  the 
scheme  of  the  museum  with  lavish  hand;  and  it 
would  appear  as  if,  were  the  plan  to  be  carried  out  in 
detail,  the  District  of  Columbia  would  not  be  large 
enough  to  hold  the  museum. 

—  A  special  despatch  to  the  Philadelphia  Times 
from  Washington,  condemning  the  report  of  the 
National  academy  of  sciences  concerning  the  re- 
organization of  the  di£ferent  scientific  bureaus  of  the 
government,  and  endeavoring  to  set  forth  the  cer- 
tainty of  Mr.  Cleveland's  antagonism  to  the  govern- 
ment scientific  surveys  when  he  shall  have  become 
installed  as  president,  has  given  occasion  to  an  ex- 
cellent reply  in  the  Times  for  Dec.  21,  from  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Ashbunier  of  the  Geological  survey  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  says  that  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Gov.  Cleveland  in  his  veto  of  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  New- York  state  sur^•ey  last 
year** do  not  necessarily  indicate  his  position  in 
regard  to  the  appropriations  which  shall  be  made  by 
congress  during  his  term  of  ofllce  for  the  support  of 
the  geological  survey.  If  he  shall  view  this  matter 
from  a  practical  business  stand-point,  he  will  no  doubt 
conclude,  as  others  have  who  thoroughly  understand 
the  subject,  that  the  results  of  the  U.  S.  geological 
survey  are  of  immediate  practical  importance,  and 
that  such  government  surveys  in  the  past  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  great  material  advancement  of 
the  states.  The  importance  of  geology  as  an  aid  to 
the  discovery,  exploration,  and  exploitation  of  min- 
eral deposits  is  acknowledged  by  intelligent  persons : 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  civilized  government  that  does 
not  recognize  the  fact  by  giving  liberal  appropriations 
in  support  of  official  geological  surveys  or  by  govern- 
ment aid  to  special  geological  investigation.** 

—  Prof.  Pliny  E.  Chase  of  Haverford  college,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  for  several  years  past  has  been  publish- 
ing in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  philosophical 
society  the  result  of  his,  to  say  the  least,  recondite 
researches  on  the  cosmic  influences  of  harmonic 
waves,  has  lately  prepared  a  small  work,  In  two 
parts,  on  the  *  Elements  of  meteorology*  (Philadel- 
phia, Porter  <t  CoateSy  without  date).  Although  one 
of  the  objects  in  view  in  its  preparation  was  to  pro- 
vide a  *  simple  introductory  text-book,*  we  cannot 
find  that  this  has  been  realized.  Even  on  the  pages 
devoted  to  subjects  that  may  be  called  orthodox,  logi- 
cal arrangement,  precise  definition,  and  sufficient 
explanation  are  wanting;  while  other  pages,  whose 
topics  are,  again  to  say  the  least,  very  heterodox,  do 
not  seem  to  us  to  fiu-nish  suitable  material  for  the 
use  of  teachers  in  common  schools.  It  is  an  un- 
pleasant task  to  condemn  a  book,  but  justice  to  our 
readers  requires  that  this  one  should  be  characterized 
as  not  representing  the  generally  approved  principles 
of  meteorology  of  the  present  day. 
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COMMENT  AND   CRITICISM. 

kN'imiEu  part  of  this  number,  Professor 
d  takes  exception  to  our  views  of  the 

functions  of  agricultural  cxperiment- 
is,  as  stated  some  weeks  ago.     Yet  ''  to 

to  the  agricultural  population  the  scien- 
d  whicii  they  so  sorely  need  when  brought 
\  face  with  new  and  untried  conditions," 
cisely  what   we   understand    to   be   the 

of  experiment-stations.     The  question 

is,  IIow  shall  such  scientific  aid  be  best 
jd?  Shall  the  experiment-station  seek 
^h  an  empirical  solution  of  one  problem 
mother  as  it  may  be  presented  to  it,  or 
t  search  into  the  elementary  conditions  of 
)st  important  of  those  problems,  and  thus 
KOY  to  work  out  a  rcUional  solution  ?  The 
s^hich  we  hold,  and  which  seems  to  be 
ed  by  the  paragraph  we  quoted  in  our 
ents  of  Dec.  5  from  Director  Sturtevant's 
,  is  that  it  should  do  both  ;  proportioning 
lount  of  the  two  kinds  of  work  according 
:  necessities  of  the  particular  case,  but 
voring  to  do  as  much  work  of  the  kind 
entioned  as  possible.  We  believe  that 
of  the  latter  class  should  be  held  in  the 
•  esteem,  and  that  the  constituency  of 
ation  should,  if  possible,  be  brought  so  to 
I  it,  because  its  results  are  of  vastly  more 
.nent  value.  We  do  not  hold  that  it 
I  necessarily,  or  even  usuall}*,  be  placed 
1  the  order  of  time,  or  that  it  should  ever 
ic  the  exclusive  work  of  any  public  ex- 
2nt-station. 


of  these  results  under  the  actual  conditions  of 
farm  practice.  We  do  not  deny  the  advan- 
tages of  uniting  these  two  kinds  of  work  in 
one  institution  when  possible  ;  but  the  men  who 
combine  the  high  scientific  attainments  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  practice  necessary 
for  the  direction  of  both  kinds  of  work  are 
rare,  aud  are  likely  to  be  rare  for  many  3'ears 
to  come.  We  therefore  hold,  that,  when  such 
a  man  cannot  be  secured  and  kept  as  directoi*, 
the  disadvantages  of  segregation  will  be  less  than 
the  disadvantages  of  having  either  the  scien- 
tific experiments,  or  the  verification  in  practice 
of  their  results,  undertaken  by  incomi)etent 
hands.  The  separation  would  be  in  manage- 
ment, not  necessarily  in  either  time  or  space. 
There  appears  to  us  to  be  comparatively  little 
danger  that  the  work  of  American  experiment- 
stations  will  be  too  rigidly  scientific,  and  too  far 
removed  from  the  apprehension  of  farmers. 
There  is  a  constant  pressure  upon  a  station  for 
immediately  useful  results,  and  any  station  re- 
fusing reasonable  conformity  to  it  will  not  enjoy 
a  long  life.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  dan- 
ger that  this  pressure  for  immediate  and  strik- 
ing results  may  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  scientific 
functions  of  such  an  institution. 


suggested  ditferqntiation  of  agricultural 
mentation  would  proceed  upon  a  some- 
liffcrent  basis,  giving  to  the  experiment- 
1  proper  the  working-out  of  scientific  re- 
empirical  or  rational,  as  the  case  may  be) , 
>  the  experimental  farm  the  verification 

»o.  101. —  1885. 


The  SECON'i)  series  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
university  studies  in  historical  and  political 
science^  being  the  twelve  numbers  for  188i,  is 
just  completed ;  and  Dr.  Adams,  its  editor, 
may  congratulate  himself  on  his  continued 
success  in  grouping  together  the  monographic 
essays  of  the  3'ounger  school  of  historical 
writers,  who  are  arrayed  under  his  supervise 
ion,  and  bow  to  one  of  Freeman's  character- 
istic utterances,  that  '  history  is  past  politics, 
and  politics  is  present  history.'  These  papers 
eviucc  a  new  school  of  historico- political  stu- 
dents, who  carry  antiquarianism  beyond  a  dry 
assortment  of  agglutinated  facts,  and  human- 
ize it  b}'  connection  with  social  development. 
The  study  of  institutional  and  economic  history, 
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in  its  direct  connection  with  social  progress, 
brings  with  it  an  urgent  plea  for  recognition 
as  conveying  into  the  study  of  the  past  a  good 
deal  of  that  critical  spirit  and  close  observa- 
tion which  have  made  the  laboratory'  and  the 
closet  twin  arenas.  In  its  reaction  from  the 
broad  generalization,  and  the  rotund  expres- 
sion which  was  so  easily  generated  out  of  the 
now  antiquated  method,  there  is  some  danger, 
it  is  true,  of  the  magnifying  of  minuteness  bc- 
3'ond  its  inherent  deserts ;  but  it  seems  quite 
clear  that  the  hither  following  upon  the  thither 
swing  of  the  pendulum  will  bring  a  rest  within 
a  happy  mean.  The  experiment  is  going  on 
successfull}',  and  every  one  interested  in  the 
orderly  arranging  of  historical  results  will 
watch  its  further  progress  with  interest. 


There  are  sceptics  among  scientific  men  as 
well  as  among  other  professional  men  ;  and  we 
have  no  desire  to  plead  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  favor  of  those  so-called  scientific 
men  who  claimed  that  steam-navigation  would 
be  a  failure,  or  that  ocean- telegraph}'  would 
be  impossible.  The  believer  in  the  truth  of 
alleged  psychical  phenomena  must  encounter 
scepticism,  and  the  newly  formed  psychical  so- 
ciety must  expect  to  receive  man}-  suggestions 
of  doubtful  expediency  from  both  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned.  What  no  man  knows,  even 
the  uneducated  and  untrained  can  pretend  to 
know.  The  time  may  come  when  it  will  be 
not  unusual  to  study  '  veridical  phantasms  ' 
by  polarized  light,  and  to  observe  their  be- 
havior in  a  magnetic  field.  What  the  result 
will  be  to  physical  science,  it  is  difficult  at 
present  to  perceive.  It  is  not  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  conceive  of  a  great  influence  upon 
imaginative  literature.  Why  should  not  a  dev- 
otee of  psychical  research  add  another  scene 
to  Hamlet,  in  which  is  displa3'ed  a  psychical 
laboratory,  with  rows  of  bottles  labelled  '  re- 
agents for  ghostly  odors,*  '  tests  for  fragments 
of  bogies,'  and  '  supersensual  platform  scales '  ? 
In  the  midst  is  Hamlet  testing  the  kingly  ghost. 
A  favorable  analysis  would  go  far  to  explain 
the  strength  of  Hamlet's  convictions,  which 


have  so  long  been  a  deep  study  to  psycholo- 
gists. 

Considering  the  renewed  interest  in  archeo- 
logical  investigation,  is  it  not  surprising  that 
there  should  not  be  an  archeological  psychi- 
C4il  society,  —  a  society,  which,  in  place  of 
exhuming  relics  of  other  civilizations,  should 
endeavor  to  get  closer  to  the  primitive  state 
of  man  by  trying  psychological  investigations 
upon  Eskimo,  natives  of  central  Africa,  or 
the  denizens  of  King  Prester  John's  domin- 
ions? The  complicatetl  civilization  of  to-day 
is  fast  destroying  these  more  or  less  original 
types.  If  the  physicians  of  the  time  of  Che- 
dorlaomer  had  taken  careful  measures  of  the 
physical  dimensions  of  the  giants  of  those 
days,  and  had  made  experiments  upon  their 
appetites  and  their  sense  of  color  (which,  of 
course,  must  have  been  enormous),  we  should 
have  had  accurate  data  in  physiology  and  psy- 
chology, which  could  compare  favorably  with 
that  we  have  in  archeology. 


An  accurate  study  of  a  pure  African's  ner- 
vous organization,  of  his  instincts,  his  sense 
of  color,  his  hypnotic  conditions,  his  reasoning 
powers  in  general,  must  be  taken  now,  or 
the  world  will  soon  lose  forever  the  oppor- 
tunity. The  steam-engine  and  the  telephone 
will  soon  change  the  sable  athletic  rover  of  the 
underwoods  to  that  higher  state  of  civilization 
which,  it  is  true,  obliterates  all  those  fine  in- 
stincts we  also  had  once  in  common  with  our 
animal  ancestors,  yet  gives  us  in  return  nervous 
prostration,  and  the  ability,  it  may  be,  to  smell 
ghosts.  Here  is  a  great  field  of  investigation, 
for  the  neglect  of  which  our  descendants  will 
bitterly  reproach  us.  If  we  are  in  search  of  a 
name,  we  might  term  the  subject  to  which  we 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Psychical 
societ}',  'Darwinian  ps3chology . '  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  by  careful  and 
systematic  observations  on  young  Eskimo 
and  30ung  Africans,  we  can  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  still  more  primitive  men,  who,  alas! 
are  now  only  '  veridical  phantastns  '  ? 
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III  physics,  FoiiHcr*8  theorem  enal>le8  us, 
tvom  feriain  ineaeuremcnts  of  lemperature, 
lo  drlt?rmine  what  will  he  the  prol>able  heat  of 
the  i*ftrUi  some  tiojc  in  the  future.  What  we 
no€d  10  psyehology  is  a  psychical  theorem, 
retrogressive  in  its  character.  The  surround* 
i»g$  of  man  daily  grow  more  varied;  and  his 
ri*«eiiih lanced  to  his  antrnal  ancestors,  it  is 
elaimed,  are  fast  disappearing.  Now  is  the 
time  to  sound  a  warning  note.  Our  original 
p^Tchical  soureeK  are  disappearing.  Instead 
of  weighing  a  hi  sty  African  who  will  tip  the 
senJes  at  a  huri<lred  kilograms,  we  shall  soun 
be  re<1uced  to  weighing  *  veridical  phantasms  ' 
which  wc  snpiKJse  must  be  below  a  fraction  *)i' 
a  mUligram,  Back  to  the  original  sources, 
say  we  I  This  is  the  cry  of  all  scholars,  and 
psychists  ran  form  no  exception  to  tlie  general 
rule. 


lETTSRS   TO   THE  EDITOR. 

f^^  ChrrtitjfondrmiMQrf  rr^futttftl  totte  UM  lrH''/a4 p«i»ilflf.     The 
mr4t*f^t  nafnt  i$  (n  alt  rUMtn  rftfnifrd  at  jrrmif  of  \/uml  /hHH. 

The  functions  of  experiment-Btatlons. 

i:  '        r       \i\  f'OTiimeiits  ou  tliis  sub- 

jec  *i  Dec.  5,  I  cftnnoi  oralt 

foiii.  .,  .,,,.....  v\  but  a  p  pilars  ti>  me  to  he  a 
M>iiiewhiit  imriYjvv  view  of  tlie  proper  functions  of 
frxperim«*nt-»tAiiou9  in  this  country,  and  one  whicli, 
If  uni|f?n»ux»d  lo  be  the  prevailing  one,  wotilil  quickly 
'  |iui  *ti  end  ID  the  populitr  denuiiitl  for  the  establi»h- 
mrw     '         '     V"  I  iftlly  In  the  newer  i^tate?'» 

1 1  iitial  iinc)  primary  objects 

of  .;_:... ,  .italion?*  lo  rentier  lo  the 

I  a^riculiurAl  popTiiation  the  scientific  iiid  which  they 
no  «orrIv  Tirpfl  wJi^Ti  brou(;Ut  frtce  to  fiicc  with  new 
A\v\  anil  factors  in  t\  new  country, 

In  I  relief  from  tlie  slow  tent  alive 

j»rt.  nientinji  by  which  rlie  BolnlJoTi 

of  ;  -  commonly  ap|jroacbed,  then, 

titd'      ,  '''f  of  euch  esiabUsiirneiils  will 

I  bo  seriously  questioned  in  all  but  the  older  states* 
where  th^  of  htm  cum  dbmitalH  of  purely  scientific 
iiiv*  1  be  indnlg»'d  in  without  leaving  un- 

I  iloTi  ui^hl  Hrpf  to  be  done. 

\i   iijr-  ,  >,  .  '  -'itiuns  do  not  do  this  work  for 

[  the*  f&rmen  v,  ^  ii  ?    It  is  nut  certainly  the 

\^ticlla\   of  ultural    colleges   as   such,    al- 

y  many  cases  their  f^^reate^t  present  use* 
'  dly  l|#»«»  \\\  that  direction;  since  their 
1»  the  few  students  who  hasien 
i>un^e  in  their  halls  will  long 
,  c  vi.rw^i. u.rierit^(]  by  such  prao- 

Meti  i)es9  of  agricultural 

ijct.^  II  work  can   afford. 

^  pracLieal  and  Lhe  educational  point  of 
rk«  [loae  functions  to  which  the  article  In 

iilots  A  second  place,  f^hould,  in  my  view%  be 
^1. 


Again :  It  Is  said  that  lo  unite  tlie  iwcj  functions  of 
an  experiment-station — the  scientific  and  the  prac- 
tical  —  in  one  institution  and  under  one  man;u;emnnt 
is  of  doubtful  propriety.  So  far  from  adtnitting  this, 
I  hold  that  novvhere  can  sclenlllic  lnvesti;;ation  be 
more  fruitful  than  where,  in  this  direct  connection 
with  practice,  It  is  brought  face  to  face  with  new  con- 
ditions, and  therefore  with  new  phases  and  aspects 
of  old  problems.  I  think  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
Ui  segregate  the  two  hranclies  of  the  work,  w^hether 
in  space  or  time,  and  most  especially  to  intnist  the 
solution  of  practical  problcins  to  j>et>ons  of  inlVrior 
qualifications,  as  is  too  coranionly  done,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  cause  of  science,  and  lo  the  di^gUMt  of 
those  engaged  in  pushing  it  in  the  face  of  the  difficul- 
ties it  naturally  encounters  in  a  new  country.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  uaefuhu-ss  of  differentiation,  when 
each  of  the  segregated  branches  Is  thereby  titmnied 
down  to  narrowness,  aiul  want  of  proper  co-on!inal  ion 
with  Uie  other.  In  our  widely  varied  doniahi,  each 
location  affords  peculiar  advantages  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  some  bran  ell  of  both  pure  and  applied  agricul- 
tural science;  and  thosi?  in  charge  of  the  several 
station!*  should  know,  or  carefully  connider,  in  which 
directioti  their  greatest  usefuhiess  (In  the  widest  sense 
of  the  word)  liei*. 

No  one  narrow  defiidtion  of  the  proper  duties  and 
functions  of  agricultural  experfmen testations  can 
apply  to  all  cases  alike.  Each  station  will  have  lo 
adapt  its  mode  and  scope  of  operations  to  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances;  and  the  g(Knl  judgment 
exercised  in  determining  these  points  will  in  a  great 
measure  detennine  also  the  scientific  as  well  as  the 
practical  usefulness  of  such  an  establishmeiil.  With 
any  ihing  like  an  adequate  endowment,  the  two 
hranclies  are  not  only  compatible,  but  will  fertilize 
each  other,  as  does  the  combination  ul  investigation 
anil  instruction  in  the  case  of  teachers.  Tlie  abstract 
invesiigator  will  rarely  (*hape  and  express  his  idea^  as 
clearly  as  the  one  who  is  habitually  compelled  to  put 
them  into  the  pro jter  form  for  the  understanding  of 
others;  and  the  same  is  measurably  true  of  the  ex» 
peri  men  t-stations,  in  which  scieDtific  work,  and  that 
intended  for  the  direct  instruction  of  the  con  tempo 
rary  poimlution,  should  go  hand  In  hand.  It  docj*  fio 
even  in  Europe,  where  the  i»ractical  questions  needing 
determination  are  nnich  fewer  and  less  intricate;  atid, 
if  it  he  contended  that  a  different  policy  should  be 
adopted  in  this  country,  the  onu«  cjf  showing  the 
reasons  therefor  certainly  devolves  upon  the  advocates 
of  the  new  doctrine.  E.  W.  Hii.r;A«it. 

Untvcfilty  of  CitlirornU. 


The  most  economioal  sice  of    electTic-lighting 
conductors. 

In  Science,  No.  97,  p.  o'J4,  Professor  Carhart  points 
out  an  oversight  of  mine  (No.  tU,  p.  477)  hi  leaving 
out  the  cost  of  waste  heat  in  the  conduc  tors  as  a  part 
of  the  economy  in  the  Edison  three- wire  system,  and 
also  a  mistake  in  cstimathig  its  amount;  in  both  of 
which  I  am  glad  to  he  corrected.  But  ProfesKir  C»r- 
hart  hsis  not,  1  think,  quite  reached  the  most  econom- 
ical result,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  the  interest 
on  n  conituctors,  but  lieat  developed  in  tmly  two  of 
them;  and,  a*  it  seems  worth  while  to  develop  the 
complete  !«folut!on  for  this  interesting  system,  1  fur- 
ther submit  the  following:  — 

Suppose  the  si7.e  of  conductors  in  the  two-wire  sys- 
tem to  be  such  that  the  interest  on  their  costequiil;* 
that  of  the  heat-energy  developed  in  them  (C'^ff. 
using  Professor  f'arh art's  nomenclature),  wlneli,  for 
simplicity,  we  will  take  equal  to  unity.     The  genera t 
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expressions  for  the  various  constants  (in  terms  of 
those  of  the  two-wire  system),  wlien  the  same  plant 
of  lamps  is  divided  up  (with  n  conductors,  each  of 
whose  cross-sections  is  k  times  that  of  one  of  the 
first)  into  n  —  1  equally-halanced  circuits,  with  n  —  1 
dynamos  in  series,  as  in  the  Edison  system  fibred 
on  p.  477,  vol.  iv.  (the  same  energy  being  developed 
in  tne  lamps  as  at  first),  will  then  oe:  — 

{n  —  1)*- .  r  =  the  resistance  of  the  lamps. 

R 

V  =  the  resistance  of  the  two  outside  conductors. 


=  the  current  in  the  same. 


CR 

.    ~zi  \yi    I.  '^  ^^  —  ^*t-\  —  difference  of  iK>tential 
^"       »r  •  *  j^^  terminals  of  each  of  the  n  —  1 

dynamos. 

^  ».i     I  =  heat-eiiergy  wasted  in  two  outside  con- 


ductors, 


,— -f,,.(„-l)^.,-=CV 


energy  developed  in 


the  lamps. 


.  it  .  C'R 


^^  .  k  =    interest  on  cost   of   )♦  con- 
ductors. 


The  energy  consumed  in  the  lamps  {C^)  is  the 
same  as  at  first,  as  shown  by  Professor  Car  hart,  and, 
being  constant  for  the  plant  of  lamps,  need  not  be 
further  considered.  The  total  running-expense,  then, 
due  to  conductors  (including  interest  on  their  cost),  is 


2*  (n  -  ly'.k 


in  tenns  of  C'^R.  This  should  be  a  minimum.  Its 
first  dififerential  coefllcient  with  reference  to  ky  placed 
equal  to  zero,  gives 

n  —  l\n 

as  the  most  economical  section.  This  gives,  for  the 
minimum  value  of  the  total  running-expense, 

1        In  ^       1        In  1       /— 

n-N2  +  ri^n>|2-n""-lV^'*' 

the  interest  and  heating-cost  being  equal,  as  they 
should.    The  same  value  of  k  gives 

as  the  corresponding  difiference  of  potential  at  the 
terminals  of  each  of  the  n  —  1  dynamos. 

Substituting  now  in  these  different  expressions, 
and  also  in  corresponding  ones  for  the  Edison  sys- 
tem and  for  Professor  Carhart*s  plan,  values  of  n 
from  2  to  6,  we  have  the  various  data  given  in  the 
following  table. 


Cross.    . 
section  I 

of 
each. 


Difference  of 
potenUal  at  ter- 
minals of 
each  dynamo. 


Interest   ^^^e  in 
j  on  con- 
.  dnctors. 


I 


con- 
ductors. 


Running- 
expense 
oi:  con- 
ductors. 


£dI80N*8  SYHTEM. 


(«  -  D'    (n-l)(n-  ij^'^**^  ^''-  2(n    !)«• 


l)«l 
l)«'2(fi-iy 


.rJ 


2 

1.000 

1.000  Cli  '    Cr 

1.000 

1.000 

2.000 

3  1 

0.2.)0 

1.000    •• 

0.875 

1.000 

1.575 

4 

0.111 

1000    •• 

0.222 

1.000    , 

1.222 

5 

0.002     1 

1.000    •• 

0.156 

1.000     1 

1.156 
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Professor  Carhart's  plan. 
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Some  very  interesting  comparisons  of  relative  ad- 
vantages might  be  noted,  did  space  permit.  The  most 
important  is  the  rapid  increase  in  the  ratio  of  heat- 
energy  to  capacity  of  conductor  in  the  Sdison  sys- 
tem, which  might  make  it  necessary  to  lay  the  wires 
so  as  to  admit  of  pretty  free  radiation  of  heat. 

This  question  of  temperature  of  electric-lighting 
conductors  promises  to  protrude  itself  the  more  they 
are  laid  underground.  The  desideratum  for  an  insu- 
lating covering  would  seem  to  be  a  non-conductor  r»f 
electricity  and  good  conductor  of  heat,  —  apparently 
inconsistent  qualities.  Perhaps  the  eventual  solution 
will  be  in  bare  or  loosely  covered  wires  on  highly 
insulated  points  of  support,  thus  admitting  of  free 
radiation  of  heat,  Mke  aerial  lines.      II.  M.  Paul. 

Washinirtonf  Dec.  15. 


Sun-apotB. 

Mr.  Todd,  in  a  recent  number  of  SeleneCf  speaks 
of  Sept.  23,  188.3,  as  the  last  day  of  that  year  on  which 
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the  suit  W9IS  free  from  spots.  I  fiui]  Uiftt  I  observed 
ibe  sun,  for  tb<?  ^mrj*oBtM>f  muppltig  if*  ^n\ts.  Dee.  5, 
at  ei^bi  A  si.»  Wiishinffton  (P<*nu.)  local  time,  auJ  it 
04?4^ined  lo  b**  eutirely  ulear.  Th<?  instruineiit  umhI 
wa»  a  ftHir-iiJcb  refrdclor.  Thttikiii^  I  nii^ht  bave 
overlooked  »ome  siuaW  otie-^,  I  observed  it  ii^ain  wiUi 
3U1  «igbt-irtcb  refracttir  «*tt  balf-past  one,  tK)vver  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty*  and  <nd  in»l  8t?e  any  sfjots.  Tbc? 
on  ween  Ibt*  sun's  f;ice,  Dec.  5,  1^<S>^\  and 

N<  i»  very  marked.     1  find  I  mapi>ed  seven 

gr*>*M-  ■"  N*^^*  &»  1883,  ono  of  Ibem  having  eigbt 
Wi'lMweloiied  sjjoia.  D-  J.  MuAr»AM. 

Wa*hlt>^nn,  LVuD.,  D^hv  19. 


On  the  care  of  entomological  mtmeaiiiB. 

Tbt?  editorial  <-'onunents  on  this  subject  In  Scivncf 
for  IX'c,  It*  are  ctjrtJiinly  very  |Mirtinent.  Fur  a  long 
tin^  *  '  ^  ■  -  been  at  work  on  tUc  microdftpUloptera 
of  "iierica,  until  now  I  have  by  far  the  lar- 

ge- n  of  the  Pyralidae,  Tineidae,  and  J'tero- 

pbandi4«  of  tbts  country,  and  ii  collection  of  the 
Torrnrids*^  of  the  world,  fnlliir  and  more  complete, 

Cro  ^Kin   any  other  in   exiiience.     My   work 

a  i>een,  in  a  ^jreal  uieaj^ure,  to  get  the  in- 

Bf*  . .  ...v,..  tuically  named  by  a  careful  conjpatis^m 
wUb  the  original  t)^)*^,  in  oiiler  that  the  collection, 
shlre^dy  §o  largi?,  sliould  prove  in  some  sense  an 
Authoritative  standard  for  romparison.  This  work 
tiMk,  of  eoiirse,  given  me  an  opportunity  of  observing 
t!i'  "        H  lif  the  tyix*9  of  \ortb- American  raicro- 

k'l  ti  the  collections  both   of   this  country 

aii;  ..,,>,,  ^  and  the  care  which  they  have  received* 
in  sonie  American  museuma  the  insects  are  looked 
mfi*»r  by  men  who  have  to  gain  their  livelihood  in 
«ome  vrtcatlon  remote  from  the  museum.  The  au- 
thorities of  other  museums  have  the  impression 
tital  llicy  tiave  made  adequate  pro  visions  for  the 
|ires4.Mvarlori  of  their  Insect-colleclion  when  it  is  put 
under  the  oven^ight  of  an  aa^i^itant^  alihougii  he  may 
h«rc  u(t  krtowledge  whatever  of  such  object,*.  It  la 
not  ^Tirprl'^ing  that  so  many  lypes  are  represented  iti 
lb  jras  Ity  a  labelled  pin  only. 

<  trouble  is^  that  many  museum  ofliiciaii^ 

h*\H  w  ry  little  appreciivtion  of  the  vast  amount  of 
labor,  care,  skill,  and  knowledge  required  to  brim; 
together,  prop<*rly  arrange,  preserve,  and  make  ac- 
ceatible  to  those  wljo  are  competent,  and  desire  to 
altidr  ?inv  one  or  more  of  the  insects  in  it,  a  large  and 
Tt\t  Onedireciortoldmethatit  aid  not 

•4'  •  pay  a  man  two  thousand  dollars  to 

w  \  dollars*  worth  of  insects;  and  yet 

L<  rty  to  dispose  of  them,  so  they  must 

At  pmseni  i  believe  the  museum  at  GamUridge  in 
the  *»oly  ♦>fiM  In  this  country  which  glYea  assurance 
lb  -  ■■    '  curator  of  entomology  wJU  always 

b>  '  t  I  tliink   ll    ii  not  provided  with 

In  liLi.Ase  collections  of  insects.     The  Na- 

li  (im  ha^  appointed  an  honorary  curator; 

bi>'  Jit  a«  well  be  withont  any  as  to  have  one 

whtMf<*  en  lire  time  is  occupied  elsewhere,  for  who 
woiMl  think  of  donating  valuable  and  i>eri&balde 
tyi  im  thus  officered! 

w  stand,  it  is  better  for  those  who 
ar  e  of  their  collections  without  a  con* 

ai-  w  them  to  go  lo  the  Museum  of  com- 

|ta  ;   hut,   If  they  are  not  able  to  give 

chrm,  tii*^y  *»iiuuld  go  Into  the  hands  of  jirivale  in- 
'dlviduals  who  are  working  on  that  particular  class 
ef  imieeu,.  Jt  Is  better  for  them  to  be  sold  to  the 
£tiro{>«ati  museums  where  they   will  i»e  {ireserveil. 


ttian  for  them  to  go  to  destruction  In  a  maseum  of  this 
country.  C.  IJ.  Frhxau*. 

HijiU'  eoUotfr.  Oroiio.  Mu. 


Vour  remarks,  p.  M(\  in  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  iiisect-coilectiuns  are  eminently  proper  and  U*  the 
point,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  closing  assertion, 
which  is  not  justified-  It  is  true  that  the  cunitor- 
^liip  of  insecis  in  the  National  museum  is  at  present 
honorary,  and  that  there  is  no  paid  assistant;  but  it 
is  equally  true,  that,  since  my  charge  of  that  depart* 
ment,  all  collections  and  every  shigle  specimen  re* 
ceived  at  the  museum  have  been  properly  cared  for; 
so  that  witere,  up  to  three  years  ago,  nothing  of  the 
many  valuable  collections  brought  to  the  museum 
reuiained,  tbeie  Is  now  the  nucleus  of  a  collection; 
aiid  Hi*  long  as  I  am  curator  of  the  department,  hoiior- 
.%ry  merely  though  the  position  may  be,  no  material 
shall  go  uncareil  for.  V^eellng  that  a  beginning  to- 
ward a  national  collection  had  to  be  made,  and  that 
the  museum  wa^  the  proper  place  for  it,  1  have  thus 
far  given  my  time  to  tins  object  in  the  belief  that 
prt*per  financial  provision  will  l»e  t'ortiicoming  for 
such  conduct  of  the  department  as  will  guarantee 
both  the  preservation  and  the  future  care  of  collec- 
tions. W  ben  such  provision  is  made,  my  own  private 
collection,  and  others  that  I  know  of,  will  be  donated 
to  ibe  iuHtitulion.  Cntil  then  much  valuable  ento- 
niological  material  will  nalurallv  be  lost  to  the  capital* 


I  We  neither  expressed  nor  intended  any  slur  what- 
ever upon  the  present  honorary  curator  of  the  inject- 
collectiouH  of  the  National  museum.  As  any  one  can 
see,  our  remarks  applied  lo  the  perpetual  care  of 
valuable  coJIections.  If  they  are  not  innured  per- 
petual care,  the  less  of  them  that  go  tbere  the  better. 
And  so  we  repeat,  that  *M!ie  appointment  of  an  hon- 
orary curator  is  worse  tiian  usele^.s.  It  only  deceives 
those  who  know  no  better,  into  the  supposition  ih.it 
collections  sent  to  the  museum  are  insurexl  proper 
care.  They  are  not/'  We  regret  if  the  present  hon- 
orary curator  feels  hurl  by  this  *  closing  assertion;* 
hut  it  is  tlic  only  logical  outcome  from  our  previous 
remarks,  which  he  characterizes  *  eminently  proper 
and  to  the  point,'  —  Kn,  | 


THE  CHEMICAL    LABORATORY  OF  THE 
JOHNS   HOPKINS  UNI  VERS [Ti\ 

Ix  l>t7(j,  tbo  year  in  which  the  Johns  (lop- 
kitis  tmiversity  was  ojioned  to  students,  a  small 
ohetiiiual  Inhoralorv  was  I  mi  It.  It  was  large 
t'uotigh  to  accomincHhu*.'  .nboul  Ibiiy  working 
slmleuls,  and  was  wdl  et] nipped  with  the  neres- 
sary  convenienct\s  for  chemical  work,  IVoin  the 
tuost  ek'tnontary  to  the  most  advanecd.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  teniporary  desks  were 
put  \[[*  wherever  an  HvaiU!>le  corner  eoiild  he 
fouinl,  atid  tiually  it  became  evident  thai  a 
larger  Imilding  must  Ue  erected.  Accordingly, 
the  trusteej*  voted  to  erdarge  the  old  laboratory 
9o  as  to  tiiake  room  for  a  hundred  stndctits. 
The  work  has  recvntly  l»een  cimipIetcMl  ;  and, 
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as  tbe  uew  laboratory  id  the  result  of  a  great 
denl  of  thought,  it  is  believed  tliftt  a  brief 
tlescription  of  it  would  be  of  interest  antl  valtie 
to  the  readers  of  Science. 

The  laboratory  adjoins  tbe  biological  labo- 
ratory lately  described  in  these  pages.  A  space 
of  forty  feet  in  width  sepai-atcs  the  two  build- 
ings, seeuring  iiniple  light  for  both.     Tbe  noith 


city*  and  will  not  be  occnpied  by  buildings* 
Thus  from  nil  four  directions  the  laboratory 
well  liglited*  and  there  is  practically  no  danger 
that  tlie  light  will  be  interfered  with, 

Enterhig  from  the  street,  we  find  ourselve 
in  the  corridor  of  the  first  floor.     On  the  lef 
is  the  gas -an  A  lysis  rooin^  so  situated  that  the 
direct  light  of  the  sun  cannot  enter  it*     It  ifl 
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end  presents  a  frontage  of  fitly -five  feet  on  tbe 
street.  A  view  of  tbe  street  end  is  given  iu 
fig.  1 .  It  extends  back  from  tlie  street  about 
one  hundred  feet,  the  back  part  being  eleven 
feet  narrower  than  the  front.  It  is  built  of 
the  finest  pressed  bricks,  and  ornamented  with 
a  bluish  sandstone,  and  presents  a  handsome, 
substantial  appearance.  On  the  east  is  one  of 
the  university  buildings,  coolainiog  the  general 
library.  The  south  end  receives  light  unob- 
struetedly,  the  nearest  building  being  some- 
what more  than  one  hundred  feet  distant- 
The  inteiTening  space  is  the  proi>erty  of  the 


fully  equipped  for  all  kinds  of  analytical  worll 
with  gases.     The  apparatus  of  Bunsen,  and 
the  more  ra^tid  though  less  accurate  apparatuf 
of  Ilempel,  are  always   ready  for  use*     Th€ 
iloor,  the  joints  of  which  are  laid  in  white  leadj 
is  made  of  carefully  selected  strips,  and  thor 
onghly  oiled  and   waxed.     Further,  it  slant 
slightly  from  all  points  towards  one  cornen 
the  room  I  where  there  is  a  box  at  a  lowt*r  levi-lj 
containing  a  bottle  arranged  so  as  to  catch  anj 
mercury  that  may  be  spilled.     Next  on  the  lef 
there  is  the  photometric  room.     The  wiUls 
this  room  are  black,  and  the  windows  are  pre 
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%ided  with  black  Venetian  blituis.  which,  when 
drawn,  exclude  all  light.  The  j>olari scope. 
i3pectrosfO[>e,  goniometer,  photometer,  i\m\ 
[>hotf>grui»liic  apparattis  are  used  here. 

On  the  right,  nest  iu  order,  is  the  tirat  of  the 
three  lai-ge  working-rooms  for  students,  known 
-H^  labomtorv  A.     Its  dimensions  are  thirtv  i«\ 


lliirt\'*two  feet.  The  work  of  those  who  are 
in  tht:  earliest  stage.^  of  their  course  is  carried 
on  here.  FoHt  students  can  bo  accommodated 
in  this  room  at  one  time  without  ineouvenienee. 
Adjoining  it  is  a  large  storei-oom.  in  which  the 
ehemicals  are  kept,  and  the  solutions  for  the 
iva gent- bottles  prepared. 

On  Llie  opposite  side  of  the  ball  are  the  appa- 
riaii.H-oltlee  and  a  balance- room.  Tiie  office 
t»  iHHjnetrted  by  a  stairway  with  the 
^ttirc-rooms  for  apparatus,  wdiich  arc 
in  Ujc  basement.  All  necessary  ap- 
^ainitns  Is  loaned  to  student^s  who  sign 
rrreipis  for  whatever  they  may  take  ; 
und  the  cost  price  is  chiirged  for  any 
tbing  whif'h  may  not  be  returned  in 
gool  condition. 

Va^sing  on,  we  enter  laboratory  B, 
which  wa*  the  main  working-room  of 
the  old  latK>ratory.  It  measures  thir- 
U'  by  forty*two  feet,  and  has  places 
far  tliiny  atudenta.  Those  who  work 
'  III  tbia  room  have  had  some  prelimi- 
nary Iraini ng.  They  are  here  en- 
gn^^fl  in  eomplicaled  qualitative  min- 
rr:  '         '  reparntions,  and  ijnan- 

tiJ,  >.     The  office  and  pri- 

vate-  liihuraiury  of  Associate- Professor  Morse 
■  aiijoin  thi*«  nionu  and  open  into  it. 

The  arrangements  for  isulphn retted  hydrogen 
ervc  Hjiecial  mention.  As  i.s  well  known, 
'Uili*  valuable  gas  is  the  chief  source  of  dis- 
{{Mimfort  in  chemical  laboratories  ;  and  chemists 
[irUlt  |ierlm|)S«  wonder  and  donbt  when  tt  is 


stated,  that,  in  the  laboratory  under  considera- 
tion, its  familiar  otb;)r  is  praelieally  unknown. 
This  desirable  result  is  reached  by  providing 
for  it,  not  a  separate  room,  as  is  customary, 
Init  a  separate,  thoroughly  ventilated  building. 
iinmeiHately  adjoining  laboratory  B,  but  com- 
pletely isolated  from  it.  It  is  provided  with 
a  high  chimney,  and  means  are 
taken  which  not  onl3*  ought  to, 
but  actually  do,  secure  a  con- 
stant upward  draught.  It  con- 
tains a  large  gas -generator,  which 
furnishes  sulphuretted  hydmgen, 
and  which  is  in  charge  of  the 
janitor,  who  is  required  to  see 
that  it  is  kept  in  order.  All  work 
witli  noxious  gases  must  be  car* 
ried  on  in  the  "stink-room,*  under 
penalty  of  the  law.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  ))ast  year  has  been 
such  as  to  lea<l  t  he  writer  strongly 
to  advise  all  who  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  build iug  chemical  lab- 
orntories  to  see  that  they  are 
similarly  provided. 

Having  thus  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the  Orst 
Hoor*  we  may  pass  to  ttie  second.  Here  we 
iJiid  the  main  lecture-hail,  with  a  large  prepa- 
ration-room opening  into  it.  Over  the  lecture- 
table,  extending  nearly  the  entire  width  of  the 
room,  i$  a  large  hoot  I  of  galvanized,  corrugated 
iron.  This  is  connected  with  a  ventilating- 
flue,  the  opening  of  which  is  about  fifteen  feet 
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long  by  three  feet  wide,  extiniding  ujjward 
through  the  roof.  A  low  of  gas-jets  may  be 
lighted  at  the  lower  end  of  this  tlue,  thus  se- 
curing a  remarkably  efficient  ventilation.  On 
the  table  tliere  is  also  a  close*]  hood,  and  a 
pipe  with  down  draught. 

The  library  is  unusually  well  supplied.     It 
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eontaius  full  sete  of  nearly  all  the  imi)ortaut 
ehemtcal  joui*nals;  and  all  the  eurrcnt  journals 

,  Ate  received  in  exchnn<Te  for  the  American 
lical  journal^  which  is  piiblisheil  uuder  the 

Auspices  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  university. 
IkMjks  may  be  taken  out  of  the  librury  by  any 
one  working  in  the  laboratory.  lie  h  only 
required  to  sign  a  receipt,  and  leave  it  with 
one  of  the  assistants,  who  acts  as  librarian. 
Notwithstanding  the    freedom   allowed  in  the 


The  most  advanced  work,  including  the  re- 
searches* is  curried  on  here.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents who  occupy  the  places  are  looking 
forward  to  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of] 
jihilosophy  within  a  year  or  two.  The  )n*»true- 
tion  is  under  the  immediate  su[>ervisiun  of  the 
ilireclor  of  the  laboratory,  Professor  Remsen, 
whose  private  labojiitory  and  ollk*e  adjoin  the 
room . 
(!n  the  thii'd  floor  the  principal  room  is  iu* 
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use  of  the  books,  only  one  insignificant  volume 
has  been  lost  during  the  past  eight  years. 

Passing  to  tlie  north  end  of  this  floor,  we 
enter  laboratory  C,  or  the  research- room.  This 
is  well  lighted  by  windows  on  l!ie  north  side, 
as  well  as  on  the  east  and  west.  It  meas- 
ures fifty -three  and  a  half  hy  fifteen  an<i  a  half 
feet.  It  is  perhaps  the  fmndsomest  room  in 
the  building.  The  walls  are  of  cream- colored 
glazed  bricks,  the  color  of  which  is  relieved 
here  and  there  by  a  row  of  delicate  blue.  Tlie 
windows  are  large.  The  r able-tops  are  of 
black-walnut,  the  lower  parts  of  light  woo<l. 


tended  for  a  chemical  and  mineralogical  cabi-j 
net.     It  is  furnished  with  cases,  like  some  of 
those  used  in  the  National  nmseum  at  Wash^l 
ington.      The  object  of  the  collection  which  I 
has  been  begun  ts  not  show,  but  simply  in* I 
structton,     A  curator  has  recently  been  put  in  I 
charge,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  a  great 
while  the  results  of  his  care  will  be  apparent •  I 
The  idea  which  is  to  guide  hiiu  is  this  :  to  get! 
together  good  8|>eeimens  of  all  available  sub-l 
stances  which  are  strictly  chemical,  tlien  such 
minerals  us  iUustratc  the  forms  in  which  the, 
different  elements  occur,  and,  fitialh\  speciineni 
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Pllich  illustrate  the  mast  iin}K)rtat]t  a|iplica- 
liot^s  of  chemistry  to  the  arl^.  The  first 
two  classes  are  already  well  represented,  and 
a  fair  beginning  has  been  made  on  the  third. 


tremely  convenient  and  pmetieaL  The  tluea 
draw  in  the  li^ht  direction  ;  the  desks  are  large 
enongh,  more  space  being  allowed  each  indi- 
ndnal  than  in  any  laboratory  known  to  the 
writer ;  the  hght  is  good ;  the  water 
and  gas  suppties  are  ample  :  in  short, 
no  serions  complaint  has  been  made 
:igainst  the  working  of  an\  essential 
feature^  though  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents have  been  eon>.tantly  engaged 
ill  ii  during  the  year.  It  is  believed 
Unit  in  its  present  condition  it  aflbrds 
facilities  for  every  kind  of  chemical 
woi'k,  *  Conveniences '  have  not  been 
unduly  ninlliplied,  as  the  director's 
experience  has  Icrl  him  to  the  l>elicf 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  labora- 
tory so  extremely  convenient  that  it 


it  in  connection  with 

iXh  that  the  chief  ad- 

diUoxis  wUi  Ipc  made  fbr  some  time 
to  cmne. 

^  (  floor,  in  addition 

Ut  I  there  are  two  lee- 

i*-roun)s,  —  one  for  chemistry, 
the  other  for  mineralogy, — - 
lieifttiles  two  small  laboratories  for 
the  itxaujination  of  minerals,  and 
tUc  preparation  of  specimens  for 
ibr  -nu 

mains  only  the  base- 
h  is  well   lighted,  and 
iiilti  to   an  additional 
r«toiy.     It  i».  of  course,    largely 
tokeu  up  by  storeruoms  and  the  heating-appa- 
ratus* ;  but  there  are,  in  addition,  two  conven- 
Irlit  Inr^e   ro<nns,  which  have  been  titted   up 
f«n  (ipe  rat  ions.     In   one  of  these  are, 

»»!.  ^  hers,  two  i^melting-fu maces  of  the 
extrem^tly  convenient  foinii  in  use  in  the  assa}*- 
liiK>mtoncs  connected  with  the  U.  S.  mint«. 
All  the  necessary  conveniences  for  assaying 
ores  have  been  secured,  and  it  is  intended  that 
all  students  of  pure  cheinistiT  shall  at  least 
know  what  asfta3nng  is.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
go  into  the  teaching  of  applied  chemistry  in 
rmrrow  sense,  but  rather  **  to  atibrd  the 
__  jughly -trained  chemist  an  opportunity  to 
fit  mi  liar  tze  himself  with  some  of  the  more  im- 
rlitnt  applications  of  his  science.** 

t conclusion,  it  should  be  stated  distinctly 
It   the   laboratory  not   only  works  well   on 
)  fiftper,   like   some   of  the   chemical    reactions 
wtUch  stndents  are  wont  to  originate,  but,  as 
I  A  fiiAtt^r  of  fact.  It  has  l>een  found  to  be  ex- 


is  dim  cult  to  work  in  it.  It  may  safely  be  as- 
serted that  all  t^ally  valuable  forms  of  appa- 
ratus or  arrangements  for  special  operations 
have  been  taken  into  account,  and  embodied  in 
the  building. 


THE  IILE-FISH. 


In  the  spring  of  18T1I  a  (ilouccster  tishing- 
schooner,  accidentally  fishing  on  the  Gulf- 
Stream  slope  south  of  New  Kngland,  found  in 
abundance  a  fish  which  later  proved  to  be  new, 
and  was  descriljed  under  the  name  of  Lophola- 
tilus  chamaclionticeps,  but  which  the  fishermen 
named  tile-fish.  The  fisli-comraission  later 
found  that  it  possessed  excellent  edible  <iuaU- 
ties ;  and  the  prospect  of  thus  adding  a  new 
fish  to  our  east-coast  fooil-fishes  created  a  &tir 
at  the  time.  So  bright  were  the  prospects, 
that  a  fishing- vessel  was  even  being  fitted  out 
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for  the  purpose  of  catching  this  new  fish,  when, 
in  the  earlv  spring  of  1882,  reports  were  brought 
in  by  vessels  that  dead  tile-fishes  were  seen  float- 
ing in  immense  numbers  over  areas  of  man}' 
square  miles.  These  dead  or  nearl}-  dead  fishes 
were  floating,  belly  upward,  all  the  way  from  off 
Cape  Ilatteras  to  Nantucket,  and  in  such  num- 
bers that  there  were  in  one  case  estimated  to 
be  fifty  in  a  square  rod.  As  they  weighed 
from  five  to  fifty  pounds,  even  allowing  for  ex- 
aggeration, the  sight  must  have  been  strange. 
They  were  examined,  and  found  to  be  per- 
fectly health}',  and  some  were  eaten.  All  were 
not  dead,  but  some  seemed  to  be  benumbed  ; 
and,  when  placed  in  the  sun  on  deck,  they  re- 
vived suflSciently  to  move  the  muscles  slightly. 
There  were  some  other  fishes  among  them  in 


we  find  that  there  were  719,360,000  |>ouudd 
of  dead  fish  on  tlie  surface.  The  extreme 
abundance  of  these  fishes  was  never  imagined 
before  their  destruction.  This  destruction  is 
not  without  parallel ;  for  in  certain  bays  on 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  when  icebergs  have 
grounded,  cod  have  been  killed  in  great  num- 
bers by  the  sudden  decrease  of  tem|)erature, 
and  their  bodies  washed  ashore.  In  Texas^ 
during  the  Mexiciin  war,  after  a  verj-  cold 
night,  enough  fishes  were  washed  on  the  beaches 
in  a  benumbed  condition  to  furnish  food  for 
Gen.  Taylor's  whole  army.  Other  cases  are 
recorded  where  volcanic  action  has  caused 
similar  destruction.  Of  the  theories  sug- 
gested to  explain  the  destruction,  all  were  dis- 
carded but  that  of  cold  water.     Volcanic  action 
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TIIK   TILE-FISH.' 


a  similar  condition  ;  but,  as  none  were  saved, 
the  species  cannot  be  identified.  This  great 
abundance  of  paralyzed  fishes  on  the  surface, 
without  an}'  apparent  reason,  attracted  much 
attention,  and  many  causes  were  ascribed  to 
explain  the  phenomenon.  The  fish-commis- 
sion itself  made  inquiries  ;  and  the  following 
startling  statistics  concerning  the  number  of 
dead  fishes  are  taken  from  Capt.  Collinses  offi- 
cial report.  They  covered  4,250  square  miles  ; 
and,  if  one-twentieth  of  the  number  recorded 
by  the  man  who  saw  the  most  be  taken  as  an 
average  number  for  the  area,  we  have  a  total  of 
1 ,438,720,000  fishes.  Kven  if  we  allow  only  one 
fish  where  the  observer  reported  400,  we  still 
have  an  astounding  total  of  71,936,000  fishes. 
Taking  ten  pounds  to  be  the  average  weight, 

•  Reproduced  from  a  drawing  loaned  by  the  U.  8.  fiHhcom- 
mission,  M  were  the  cuts  on  pp.  337,  388,  vol.  Iv. 


could  not  be  used  to  explain  it,  because  there 
was  no  disturbance ;  and  disease  would  not 
account  for  the  phenomenon,  because  all  the 
fishes  were  perfectly  health}'. 

The  tile-fish  is  a  warm-water  fish,  and  be- 
longs to  a  family  which  is  peculiarly  a  tropical 
group.  The  part  of  the  ocean  which  these 
fishes  inhabit  is  a  portion  of  the  rapidly  slop- 
ing Gulf  Stream  slope.  A  narrow  belt  in  this 
region,  having  a  depth  of  from  seventy  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  is  so  influenced 
by  the  Gulf  Stream  as  to  have  a  nearly 
uniform  temperature  of  about  50°  F.  the  year 
round.  On  either  side  of  this  belt  is  one  of 
much  colder  water.  The  inner  shallow  shore- 
water  often  descends  in  winter  below  32°  F., 
and  beyond  to  the  great  ocean-depths  the  tem- 
perature gradually  descends.  This  belt,  being 
so  much  warmer  and  more  uniform  in  tempera- 
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Itire*  is,  lift  n  taftturai  u«)iiseijiionce>  uihabitetl  by 
a  ilUfc-rfnt  fmuKi ;  in  fnct,  hv  a  tropical  deep- 
»ra  fnnna,  iin  rx tension  of  tUat  of  tlie  Wost 
IfMiles.  Not  only  the  tilc-iisli,  luit  rerlHiu  cms- 
Uiceafid.  are  examples  of  tUese.  Natiually 
tliev  would  be  sen&itive  to  eoUL  Dtinng  tbe 
npriug  of  1882,  violent  and  long-coutiuiied 
easterly  and  noKberly  winds  prevailed,  and 
miraeroHH  itvlnrgs  stranded  on  tbe  Cieorge's 
Banks  just  uortli  of  tlie  belt.  We  have  every 
rt^agon  ihv  lielieving  that  these  winds  chimed 
Ibf  innhore  waters,  wbieh  were  natnraliy  cokK 
but  whose  temiK'ratnre  had  been  lowered  b}'  the 
strHnde<l  berg^,  across  the  border-line  and  into 
the  warm  area.  If  this  were  the  ease,  sueh 
delicate  anituals  as  tbe  tile-fi«b  eotild  not  pos- 
^iHly  etand  the  sudden  change  which  their  more 
hardy  neighbors  could  ea>^ily  live  through.  So 
it  wad  that  the  tile-lisli  and  a  Tew  olber  species 
were  exterminated  from  these  grounds.  Al- 
though the  Hsh-commlssion  has  organized  many 
exteuatve  expeditions  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
gfrt!arebing  after  the  tile- fish,  not  a  single  speci- 
men has  since  been  found,  either  of  thelile-fish 
or  the  other  species.  Whether  or  not  they 
stilt  exist  in  waters  more  southern  is  an  open 
C|Uf?»tJon ;  lajt  wc  nnderst^ind  that  Professor 
Verrill  believes  they  will  be  found  there.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  entirely 
aheent  from  their  former  haunts,  and  that, 
if  they  do  exist  elsewhere,  many  years  must 
ela(>se  ere  the}  iuhal>it  this  bank  again  in 
lodanccs  Such  sudden  changes  as  these, 
"  local  extinction  of  several  species  1)3*  such 
iple  means,  cannot  lielp  throwing  much  light 
npon  paleontological  geology. 

Ralph  S,  Tarr, 


COMFITS   AAD  ASTEROIDS  OF  1SS4' 

WuiLK  the  yetr  18H4   lias  brought   no  comets  of 
I  reniiLrkaltlc*  bnUtiuicy  or  popular  interest,  compared 
wUli  the  comeU  of  lH8l  or  1 882,  nearly  all  the  comets 
lot  the  y oar  will  claini  more  than  ortliaary  attention 
|al  tl«-  >•  "-•'-^  of  aatrurioiners^on  account  of  the  interest 
ill  -•"«  to  thti  investiji^ation  of  Ibeir  orbits. 

|Of  ^..     ..  r     -  iiraets  si?on»  four  have  been  periodic. 

The  ar«t  coiDt't  which  was  discovered  in  1884  be- 

[l4ing«*  jtroj»erly  with  iht^  comets  of  the  preceding  year, 

Iju   it    jn4-sie<I   |HL>rlhelion   on   Dee.  25,  1883*     It  wa.s 

l4l^eciv*fr**d,  however,  on  Jan.  7,  1884,  by  Uus^i  an  ania- 

Imnr  obaerver,  at  Khteniwick,  near  Melbourne,  An^- 

^  trfttlA*  —  **  :i  friiiit  f)ebulou8  object^  with  an  ill-deHned 

rntml  i>n,  and  a  small,  talMike  projee- 

ikio.'^^     I  -  '  V  i^ible  in  I  fie  northern  hemisphere, 

ikd  wm%  Odder  obf*(!n'ation  for  only  about  a  month. 

thv  tail  wa^  one  and  u  half  degrees  long  on  Jan.  18, 


The  ttrst  comet  of  1S84,  In  order  of  perlheljon  paj- 
»age,  was  that  discovered^  or  rather  re-discovered,  by 
Brooks,  at  riielp^  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  1,  1883.  It  haa 
beiMi  commonly  known  as  the  Pons-lirooks  cornet^  or 
Pons  comet  of  1812,  having  been  originally  discovered 
by  Pons  at  Marseilles  in  that  year.  An  account  of 
this  comet  has  already  appeared  in  Science  (lii.  07)* 

The  second  comet,  in  both  tjrder  of  perihelion  pas- 
sage and  of  discovery,  was  that  fonnd  by  E,  K,  Ber- 
nard of  Nashville,  Teniu,  on  July  10,  1884.  At  the 
time  of  discovery  it  was  a  nebulous  object,  slightly 
c«mdi*nsed  near  the  centre,  and  tolerably  bright.  It 
wa-*  found  to  move  in  an  elliptical  orbit  with  a  period 
of  about  five  and  a  half  years,  the  elenomts  bearing  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  those  of  DcVico's  comet 
(1844,  u).  The  comets  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
identical.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  sun  was  on 
Aug.  10,  • 

The  third  comet  of  1884  was  di!*eovered  on  Sept. 
17,  hy  Wolf,  a  student  at  Heidelberg,  and  is  still 
under  observation*  In  its  pli^sicrtl  appearance,  the 
comet  has  changed  very  little  since  discovery.  As 
far  as  I  know»  it  has  not  at  any  time  been  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  nor  has  it  shown  any  indications  of  a 
tail.  When  examined  on  Nov.  13,  with  the  nine- 
inch  erpiatorial  at  the  Naval  observatory,  nnd»»r  a 
magnify ing-power  of  one  hundred  and  two  diame- 
ter^j,  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  *  slightly  oval, 
nebulous  object.'  Near  the  centre  of  the  nebula 
was  a  bright  disk  nearly  circular,  and  in  the  c»;ntre 
of  111  is  disk  the  stellar  nuclcuB.  The  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  disk  and  the  surroumling  nebula 
was,  of  course^  extremely  uncertain;  but  measures 
made  with  the  filar  micrometer  gave,  rouiihly,  a  ili- 
ameter  of  V  52*  for  the  outer  nebula,  and  a  diameter  of 
18"  for  the  central  disk*  Using  the  difitancerf  given  in 
Kmeger*s  ephemeds,  these  measures  would  represent 
distances  of  forty-seven  thousand  and  se verity *five 
hundred  miles  respectively.  By  far  the  most  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  comet  is  its  orbit.  Krueger  ha.^ 
assigned  ji  period  of  aboxit  six  and  seventh-tenths 
years,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  previous  appear- 
ance. He  remarks  that  at  the  returui*  in  1871  and  1878 
it  was  unfavorably  situated.  In  18S>I  and  18«U  its 
situation  is  favorable,  if  we  can  suppose  that  it  fol- 
lows tlie  same  path  as  at  present.  Krueger  [>oint6  out, 
furthermore,  that  in  the  early  part  of  \i^lh  the  eonjet 
musl4iave  suffered  considerable  perturbation  by  Ju* 
piter,  and  before  that  time  it  may  have  been  following 
an  entirely  different  orbit.  Perihelion  was  passed  on 
Sept.  26. 

Encke's  comet,  the  most  interesting  sliort*period 
comet,  has  just  been  reported  by  Professor  Young,  tt 
is  extremely  faint,  but  will  grow  somewhat  brighter. 
It  will  not  reach  perihelion  till  March,  1S85. 

To  complete  the  list,  we  should  mention  a  *sn9- 
pecled  *  comet  to  which  some  interest  is  attached.  A 
faint,  round,  nebutouH  object  wfis  found  by  Spitaler 
with  the  twenty *»eveu  inch  refractor  of  the  V^ienna 
observatory,  while  searching  for  comet  1858,  lii,,  on 
the  morning  of  May  26,  1884,  Unfavorable  weather 
preventeil  a  re*exami nation  of  this  place  till  June  17 
and  IS,  when  the  object  could  no  longer  be  seen*  nor 
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could  it  be  found  aftem-ards  near  its  predicted  place. 
It  is  still  doubtful  whether  this  was  the  expected 
comeL 

During  the  year,  ten  new  asteroids  or  minor  planets 
have  been  discovered,  making  the  total  number  now 
known  two  hundred  and  forty-five.  The  new-comers 
are  as  follows:  (230)  Honoria,  discovered  by  Dr.  J. 
Palipa,  at  Vienna,  April  20;  (237)  Hypatia,  by  Pa- 
lisa,  June  27;  (238)  by  Knorre,  at  Berlin,  July  1; 
(280)  by  Pallsa,  Aug.  18;  (240)  Vanadls,  by  Borelly, 
at  Marseilles,  Aug.  27;  (241)  Oennanla,  by  Dr.  R. 
Luther,  at  Dusseldorf,  Sept.  12;  (242)  Krlemhtld,  by 
Pallsa,  Sept.  22;  (243)  by  Pallsa,  Sept.  29;  (244)  by 
Palisa,  Oct.  14;  (245)  by  Pallsa,  Oct.  27  (at  first  Uken 
for  Andromache).  W.  C.  Win  lock. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  BOGOSLOFF 
ISLAND. 

An  examination  of  the  official  report  of  CapU 
Healy,  Lieut.  Cantwell,  and  Dr.  Temans,  of  the  U.  S. 
revenue-cutter  Corwin,  and  of  the  drawing:}  and 
photographs  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  affords  a 
few  further  notes  of  interest  in  regard  to  this  re- 


error  in  earlier  measurements,  including  our  own; 
since  the  length  of  the  peak,  which  cannot  have 
changed  much,  is  only  about  a  thousand  feet  The 
earlier  estimates  of  the  height  of  Grewingk  were 
about  double  Its  real  height.  The  tendency  is  always 
toward  overestimating  a  height  when  there  is  noth- 
ing adjacent  for  comparison,  and  accurate  measure- 
ments from  on  shipboard  are  extremely  difficult.  The 
south  spit  of  Bogosloff  has  certainly  increased  greatly 
in  length  since  recent  disturbances,  and  now  meas- 
ures about  eighteen  hundred  feet,  when  previously  it 
did  not  exceed  one-third  the  length  of  BogoslofE. 
Tlie  north  end  of  Bogosloff  rises  nearly  vertically  with 
a  sort  of  cave  at  its  base.  The  shores  of  both  peaks 
are  fringed  with  large  water-worn  bowlders  of  hard 
rock.  The  axis  of  the  old  peak  and  spit  is  in  a  south- 
east by  east  direction.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  recent  vulcanism  about  it;  and  the  crags 
were  the  haunt  of  myriads  of  birds,  but  too  crum- 
bling to  scale.  There  are  no  birds  on  the  new  peak, 
and  those  accidentally  entering  its  vapors  are  quickly 
suffocated.  Sh ip  Rock  rises  eighty-Mf«n  feet»  and  has 
been  elevated  about  twenty  feet  abore  Its  M  lerel, 
judging  by  the  barnacles  still  clinging  to  ita 
The  apex  has  cnimbled  a  little,  and  Is  \em  i 
cut  than  formerly. 
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markable  island.  It  may  be  recalled  that  the  new 
peak  was  first  seen,  so  far  as  now  known,  by  CapU 
Anderson  of  the  Matthew  Turner,  Sept.  27,  1888,  and 
that  therefore  the  application  to  it  of  the  name  of 
Capt.  Hague,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  discov- 
erer, as  suggested  by  Lieut.  Stoney,  is  erroneous. 
We  prefer  to  retain  the  prior  name  of  Grewingk,  who 
first  collected  and  discussed  all  the  existing  data  in 
relation  to  the  island  and  its  changes. 

In  regard  to  the  Bogosloff  peak,  the  new  observa- 
tions  determine  that  it  contains  a  dike  or  centrA  lon- 
gitudinal wall  of  laminated  rock,  probably  volcanic, 
of  which  Ship  Rock  may  be  an  outlying  spur.  The 
top  and  ends  of  Bogosloff  are  entirely,  and  the  sides 
partly,  uncovered  by  the  disintegration  of  a  very  friable 
rock  of  different  character  from  the  core.  The  high 
sharp  pinnacles  observed  in  1878  appear  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  commotions  attending  the  upheaval 
of  Grewingk.  The  highest  (east)  point  is  now  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty- four  feet,  the  centre  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet,  and  the  west  part  three  hundred 
and  twenty-four  feet  in  height.  These  differ  slightly 
from  Stoney^s  figures,  and  considerably  from  previous 
measurements.  Allowing  for  all  the  probable  dimi- 
nution in  height,  due  to  various  causes,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  large  part  of  the  discrepancy  is  due  to 


Grewingk  is  less  sharp  than  Bogosloff.  iisH 
as  could  be  determined  through  the  i 
highest  peak  of  Grewingk  is  less  than  four  1  „ 
and  fifty  feet,  and  its  base  is  somewhat  omir^flM 
thousand  feet  long.  A  deep  ravine  which  i^pwioHf 
represents  the  crater,  but  is  too  full  of  steam  tkMF' 
ford  a  fair  view,  extends  in  a  north-easterly  dlivdfpb 
through  the  upper  third  of  the  mass,  and  cots  4ii[  a 
peak  south-east  from  it,  estimated  to  be  four  hundftd 
feet  high  and  about  one-fifth  the  volume  of  the  whole 
summit.  The  sides  of  Grewingk  rise  with  a  dope 
varying  from  ten  to  forty-five  degrees;  near  the  base 
it  is  gentler;  and  the  surface  of  soft  ashes,  thickly  eov- 
ering  broken  rock.  The  slope,  after  the  first  three 
hundred  feet,  becomes  steeper,  and  chiefly  of  loosely 
piled  rocks;  at  two-thirds  of  the  total  height  from  Uie 
base,  a  wall  of  volcanic  pudding-stone  checks  further 
progress..  On  the  north-wefet  side  many  irregidar 
rocks  appear:  the  other  sides  are  more  thickly  strewn 
with  ashes.  There  is  no  lava.  Many  steam-jets  are 
visible,  but  are  noiseless  or  only  purr  slightly.  In 
one  place,  two-thirds  of  the  way  up,  there  is  a  group 
of  fifteen  jets  on  a  nearly  horizontal  plane,  which  were 
notable  for  the  force  with  which  the  vapor  was  emitted, 
and  for  their  intermittent  regular  pulsing.  All  the 
vents  were  surrounded  with  dendritic  sulphur  crystals. 
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Tli<ii>'  wvrp  but  few  aiMl  flight  earlli-tremble*  expert* 
CUV'  party  while  on  the  island.     It  is  cjuite 

tM*>^  the  »pU  now  connecting  the  two  peaks 

in  ft  lAter  formfttlon,  tioi  existing  at  the  tim*"  of  Htigne's 
visit.  Such  *pit,*  may  he  fonue<l  or  de^troyt'd  in  a, 
i^ifigie  winter  sl4»rin.  Tiie  Corwhi  party,  liowcver, 
tbuu^ht  thM  hm\  merely  been  elevated  from  the  sea- 
be«l  with  Ship  Uoclc,  but  without  the  particlpatlofi  of 
lljt*  old  peak.  It  is  at  present  composed  of  fine  black 
sand,  auil  gray,  tilack-sixytted..  water-worn  pebbles*, 
wfihonr  vegetal ittn,  and  may  be  covered  with  breakers 
duHrig  heavy  8t*>rii)s.  It  is  le^s  than  four  tli*JUS;Mid 
f«vl  long,  and  about  three  liundred  nnd  twenty-six 
feM  wide  at  its  narrowest  part,  \V,  11.  Daij,. 


THE    CHOLERA   BFtDEMlC  JX  PARIS 
AI^D   IN   YPOm\ 

VVk  r^prfnlitce  ItMlay  two  (ilagrams.  showing  llie 

I  coune  of  tJtr  epidemic  of  cholera  in  Paris  in  Novem- 

l»er.    Tli**y  ore  lM>th  taken  from  recent  inimbers  of 

th«  tl'VHr  HCi^ntiJtqUF, 


Kxamhiing  the  lir^t  dtagrani,  we  find  that  the  Ifr  t 
case  entered  the  hospital  on  Nov,  4  ;  that  on  the  r>iU 
tliere  were  ten  new  casen;  and  that  the  tiumber  ran 
up  very  rapidly^  until,  un  tiie  I  llli  of  Novemlicr,  one 
hutidred  and  tlnrly-two  new  cases  were  reported  from 
tlie  hospitals  alotie.  From  this  date  the  number  of 
cases  diminished,  until,  on  XoV.  iU),  there  were  but 
two  new  rases,  and  two  deaths;  and  Immediiitely  after 
this  the  actiirity  of  the  epidemic  became  suspended. 
Taking  the  total  number  of  cases  recorded  jKW2), 
and  comparing  it  with  the  immber  of  deaths  (A73), 
we  have  a  mortality  of  57%^  —  a  rather  startling  Re- 
sult, undt^r  the  circumstances;  for  it  may  be  taken 
for  gratited,  that  under  the  care  of  a  hospita)  stafft 
If  anywheriN  the  l>est  results  are  to  be  obtained  iti  ilie 
treatment  of  this  disease.  It  may  be  said,  and  with 
how  much  tt'tJth  we  do  not  knovv%  that  only  the 
worst  eases  were  entereil  at  llie  hospitals,  and  iliat 
uuiny  of  tliese  were  moribund  at  the  time  of  entrance. 
Our  Impression  is,  however,  tliat  the  cases  were  a  fair 
representation  of  the  average. 

This  diagram  presents  also  the  usual  characteris- 
tics of  a  cholera  epidemic,  the  stage  of  increasi*  (Nov. 


Vw. 


Vw*  1, 


Iji  both  of  t-bem  Uie  'double  line  is  Ihe  curve  of 
Itttthn;  but  In  fig.  I  the  single  line  is  the  curve 
1  nf  eaik^'*  a«tmltt€d  to  the  hospital,  whilsi  in  (ig.  2  it 
-  the  toul  number  of  deaths  m  the  city  and 
takef*  together. 
Th*  numbers  along  the  foot  of  the  diagram  Indi- 
Ujo  dayi  of  the  month.  The  vertical  ccdumtis 
w  the  number  of  entries  and  of  deaths  In  fig.  1, 
land  the  number  of  ileaths  in  Hg,  2, 


4^10),  the  sUlionary  stage  (Nov,  10-14),  and  tlie  perU 
o*}  of  decline  (Nov.  l4-';i<»).  This,  of  course,  Is  but  a 
representation  in  miniature  of  what  occurs  in  out- 
breaks  that  are  spread  over  a  greater  extent  of  lime. 
The  suddenness  of  the  decline  of  the  epidemic  may 
he  line,  in  part,  tu  the  vigorous  measures  taken  to 
stamp  it  out;  but  its  disappearance  ii  to  be  ascribed 
mostly  to  the  frosisof  the  last  of  the  month*  which 
were  frequent  and  rather  severe. 
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The  second  diagram  presents  in  a  graphic  manner 
the  comparative  rate  of  mortality  in  and  out  of  the 
hospitals.  From  it  we  find  that  the  total  number  of 
deaths  from  cholera  from  Nov.  3  to  Nov.  30  was  916, 
and  that  343  of  these  took  place  in  the  city  at  large. 
We  regret  exceedingly  that  the  total  numl>er  of  cases 
in  the  city  is  not  at  hand  for  purposes  of  comparison 
with  those  in  the  hospitals.  The  question  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  hospital  treatment  for  such  cases  is  still 
an  open  one  in  certain  quarters,  and  may  be  settled 
in  houie  measure  by  a  study  of  this  epidemic. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  charts  are 
that  the  outbreak  was  not  an  extended  one,  although 
it  was  widely  diffused  throughout  the  poorer  parts  of 
the  city;  that  its  virulence,  as  a  whole,  was  equal 
to  that  of  others,  the  rate  of  mortality  being  fully  up 
to  the  average;  Und  that  the  recent  advances  in  sani- 
tary science  are  not  yet  so  thoroughly  perfected  and 
crystallized  that  their  application  to  practical  pur- 
poses produces  a  visible  effect  in  the  restraint  of  a 
pestilence,  when  occurring  in  a  large  city. 

What  may  be  done  in  a  small  community  which  is 
thoroughly  under  medical  control  is  illustrated  by  an 
account,  by  Mr.  Gibert,  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  at 
Yport,  near  Ilavre.^  This  epidemic  is  as  interesting 
and  complete  in  its  details  as  a  laboratory  experi- 
ment. The  community  is  small  and  isolated,  con- 
tains sixteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  out  of  the 
direct  line  of  travel.  The  source  of  the  disease  was 
traced  with  precision  to  two  sailors  who  reached  the 
village  Sept.  28.  One  of  them  had  had  an  attack  of 
cholera  at  Cette;  and  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  at 
Yport  he  soaked  his  soiled  clothing,  and  hung  it  out 
to  dry  in  front  of  his  house,  allowing  the  dirty  water 
to  run  along  the  street. 

From  this  nidus  the  disease  started,  and  there  oc- 
curred forty-two  cases  with  eighteen  deaths.  Without 
following  the  account  further,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  read  Giberfs  conclusions  —  justifiable,  apparently, 
from  the  account  which  he  gives.    They  are,  — 

1.  That  cholera  was  brought  to  Yport. 

2.  That  It  was  brought  by  insufticlently  disinfected 
clothing,  soiled  by  cholera  dejecta. 

3.  That,  after  this  clothing  was  washe  1,  it  became 
the  agent  of  severe  and  rapid  contamination. 

4.  That  the  cholera  was  propagated,  by  means  of 
contagion,  from  house  to  house,  without  its  being 
possible  to  attribute  a  single  ca«e  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  specfiic  germ  by  the  air. 

5.  That  the  sanitary  measuri*s  taken,  although 
incomplete,  lna<«much  as  it  was  not  possible  to  sepa- 
rate the  sick  from  the  well,  were  sufficient  to  stamp 
out  the  epidemic. 

(J.  That  the  complete  destruction  of  the  cholera 
dejecta,  and  the  disinfection  or  destruction  of  all  ef- 
fects soiled  by  them,  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  stamp 
out  an  epidemic  of  the  disease,  when  it  Inis  not  at- 
tained too  great  proportions. 

7.  That  contagion  by  the  air  (the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  term)  appears  to  be  an  error;  for  at  Yport 
three  nuns  and  three  physicians,  or  students  in  med- 
icine, lived  for  a  month  under  the  most  favorable 

»  Uovue  scient.,  Dec.  «,  18W,  N'o.  2:i,  p.  724. 


conditions  for  taking  the  disease  by  this  channel. 
They  all  escaped,  with  no  further  precautions  than 
taking  their  meals  at  a  distance  from  the  cholera 
patients,  and  avoiding  the  handling  of  moist  and 
soiled  clothing. 

8.  The  question  of  water  has  no  bearing  in  this 
case,  for  the  ver>'  good  reason  that  the  Yportais  never 
drink  any. 


AN  AMERICAN  COMMUNE. 

There  is  at  present  a  wide-spread  feeling, 
both  among  scholars  and  men  of  affairs,  that 
the  time  has  come  for  an  abandonment  of  that 
economic  method  which  consisted  largely  in 
verbal  quibbles  and  scholastic  controversies 
about  definitions  of  conceptions,  and  for  a  sub- 
stitution in  its  place  of  a  careful  examination 
into  the  phenomena  of  this  wonderftil  life  of 
man  in  society  which  has  received  so  little  at- 
tention from  science.  The  question  is  asked, 
**  Why  not  study  economic  phenomena  as  we 
stud}*  the  phenomena  of  plant  or  animal  life?  " 
And  surely  it  seems  as  interesting  and  as  im- 
portant to  observe  the  social  life  of  man  as  that 
of  ants  in  an  ant-hill.  It  was  with  this  convic- 
tion that  Dr.  Shaw  undertook  the  preparation 
of  this  little  volume  on  Icaria ;  and  he  was 
full}'  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  treating 
communism  from  a  new  stand-point,  as  is  shown 
by  these  words  taken  from  the  preface  :  — 

*'  A  great  number  of  books  and  articles  have  been 
written  in  recent  years,  discu^ising  socialism  and  com- 
munism in  the  abstract;  .  .  .  and  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  the  present  monograph  If  It  also  undertook 
to  enter  the  field  of  general  di^tcussion.  Such  is  not 
its  purpose  or  plan.  Certainly  the  most  common  de- 
fect in  the  current  literature  of  social  and  political 
questions  consists  in  the  tendency  to  generalize  too 
hastily.  Too  little  diligence  is  j^iven  to  searching;  for 
the  facts  of  history,  and  to  studying  with  minute  at- 
tention the  actual  experiences  of  men.  In  the  follow- 
ing pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  the  history 
of  a  single  communi-itic  enterprise;  .  .  .  to  picture 
its  inner  life  as  a  miniature  social  and  political  or- 
ganism; to  show  what  are,  in  actual  experience,  the 
difficulties  which  a  communistic  society  encounters; 
and  to  show  by  a  series  of  pen-portraits  what  manner 
of  men  the  enterprise  has  enlisted.'* 

To  prepare  himself  for  his  task,  Dr.  Shaw 
read  the  works  of  the  French  communist  Cabet, 
the  founder  of  Icaria,  the  pyblications  of  other 
Icarians,  and  passed  a  week  with  them.  This 
volume  is,  then,  a  careful  study,  conducted  in 
the  spirit  of  modern  science. 

Icaria,  with  its  romantic  and  interesting  his- 
tory, is  an  example  of  pure  communism,  and 
as  such  has  important  lessons  to  teach. 

Icaria :  a  chapter  in  the  history  ofcommHnitm.  By  Albkbt 
Shaw,  Ph.D.  New  York  and  London,  G,  I*.  Pntnam**  Sonn^ 
1884.    1»  -  219  p.     16'. 
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One  rirn>res8toij  gfltheri'fl  from  I  lie  pages  of 
t.hi9  work  is  Ihr:  almost  religious  fervor  with 
which  4*ommunists  are  flevole<1  to  their  peciiliur 
sodttl  crci'da.  HidicuU^  i.s  unable  to  liirn  them 
a«ide  f»x>rii  their  |>urposes,  miti  repented  fail- 
ure doc8  not  f^hake  their  faith.  Speaking  of 
the  charms  whieli  the  community  at  Brook 
Farm  fouucl  in  their  life,  and  their  uiiwilliiigness 
to  change  it  for  Uie  '  hixunes  of  Egypt,'  Dr. 
Shaw  remarks :  — 

**Sanic  such  feeling  aa  tliat  .seems  to  be  fierma* 

n^j.ti,  ...*.|^,^(i  by  almost  all  who  Imve  ever  engaged 
Iti  y  life.     Il  is  a  notable  fact  tliat  many  ♦>! 

thr  who  have  enlisted  in  the  work  of  human 

ftm«*UiMiiUon  have  their  wit^  wonderfully  quickened 
thereby,  while  the  one-i%ldednesB  of  ibeir  develop- 
ment tends  to  deepen  and  L'ntjHnn  opinions  oii*^e  re- 
ceived. The  ill-fatod  colonies  of  Robert  Owen  bad 
into  the  hUiory  «^f  *  exiinct  sochiliaiiis'  a 
]i>n  aajo;  and  yet  the  writer  liini&elf  nilgbt 
_  Ite  one  and  another  and  anoiber  of  the  now 
^en^iible  asaocialesof  Owen*  still  fresb  witbenlbusi- 
MMUip  and  warm  with  sympathy,  for  every  proposed 
•oeiAl  n*forni.  The  last  of  the  FouriiTist  phalanste- 
He4 dbAfipi^are^l  before  the  war;  but  many  of  the  men 
wlio  wer«?  engaged  in  them  may  still  be  found  wres- 
tling with  Ibe  problems  of  co-opt!ralion,  or  ptiunding 
away  Mt  "runelhing  more  radical.  Icaria  once  nuni- 
bertKl  it»  hundreds  of  diseiplea.  Most  of  them  have 
di!»ann**»''»*il^  seemingly  swallowed  up  in  the  mass  of 
Ai't  v;   but,  if  the  iratb  eould  be  ascer* 

lai  it  in  ali  probabHity.  still  be  found  to 

'  be  c.  ..,..,.-_  .,L  heart"  (pp.  176,  177). 

A  aet^ont!  lesson  which  Icaria  teaches,  is  lljat 
the  difllculties  in  the  way  of  a  realization  of 
com  tun  n  ism  have  existed  largely*  in  the  impcj- 
fectmos  of  human  nature.  Attempts  to  erect  a 
fnbric  of  a  new  design  have  shatteied, 
^^^^  the  building-material  was  not  strong 
r«Smg^  to  resist  the  strain  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected. It  is  a  sweet  tiling  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity,  but  truly  a  most  ditH- 
cult  tiling.  Willie  in  Nauvoo,  IlL,  their  first 
settlement,  Cal>et  early  leads  one  party  of  lea- 
riaus  in  violent  attacks  on  an  opposite  party : 
anfl  the  controversy  waxes  warm  and  lutter. 
iiotil  a  disastrous  split  separates  the  two  sec- 
tions permanently.  Cabet  dies  poor  ami 
broken-hearted  in  St.  l^uis,  his  adherents  are 
soon  sictitteret  1 ,  while  his  opponents  found  n 
new  settlement  in  Towju  But  these  latter, 
finiteil  in  poverty  and  trial,  are  unable  to  en- 
dure prosperity  ;  and  a  young  and  progressive 
piirty.  nn willing  to  accede  to  the  policy  of  their 
10'  rvative  elders,  efl'ect  a  separation. 

Lpfxj  I    pros[K-rity    have   never   remained 

rilh   the  Icarians,  but  they  have  never 
rlo  persevere  in  hope  of  better  things. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  at  the  same 
tOQchIng  passnges  in  l>r,  8haw*s  book  is 
,  which  describes  the  beginning  of  a  system 


of  private  property,  and  the  relentlessncss  with 
wliich  it  was  su[)pressed  as  soon  as  discovered, 
li  appears  that  the  privilege  had  been  granted 
each  family  of  cultivating  a  small  plot  of 
ground  surrounding  the  house,  in  such  manner 
as  the  members  thereof  thought  good  :  this  was 
the  origin  of  the  question  of  the  *  little  gar- 
dens *  ( •  les  petits  jardins  ' ) . 

**  Everywhere  eUe  hi  the  community  tho  Icarian 
motto  (all  for  each,  each  for  all)  was  the  invariable 
rule.  If.  in  the  one  matter  of  these  tiny  plols  environ- 
Iny;  their  bumble  domiciles,  the  Icarians  allowed  the 
idea  of  ^  mtum  vt  tuum'  hiHidi<nisIy  to  enter,  and  if 
they  fotiiid  a  keener  enjoyment  in  the  (b/weis  or  the 
grape*i  because  of  the  forbidden  Imt  delicious  flense 
of  ownersbip,  we  mu!*t  not  condemn  thetn  1*mi  barub- 
ly,  nor  impeach  tbetr  communism.  There  was  some- 
thing noble  and  pathetit^  in  the  matiner  wiili  which 
these  *citoyeii8^  and  *  ciioyennes '  put  away  the  ac- 
cursed thing  when  they  awoke  to  a  realization  of  the 
fael  that  the  gardens  were  introducing  a  dangerous 
elerat'Ut  of  individualism  and  inerjualiiy  *■  (p.  101). 

This  unpretentious  little  book  on  I  carta 
may  be  commended  as  a  contribution  to  social 
science  well  worthy  of  careful  perusab  It 
may  he  proper  to  state,  in  concbision,  that  the 
book  was  [nesented  by  its  author  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Johns  Hopkins  university  as  a 
thesis  for  the  degree  of  rh.D. 


THE     PHYSIOLOGICAL      ANATOMY    OP 

PLANTS. 

This  is  the  best  sketch  of  plant-life  ttmt 
we  have  seen.  The  aullior  criticises  Sachs's 
view  that  the  cell  is  merely  passive,  and  .shows 
that  we  muHt  recognize  both  tlie  separate  indi- 
viduality of  the  cell  and  the  corporate  unity' 
of  the  complex  plant,  though  in  the  higher 
plants  the  independence  of  the  c^dl  is  largely 
suhordinated  to  the  general  weal.  He  also 
rejects  Sachs's  *  Fundamental  system  '  of 
tissues  as  being  a  heterogeneous  assemblage, 
nml  as  in  no  sense  a  physiological  unity. 
The  right  classification  of  tissues  is  sliown  to 
de^K^nd  neither  on  embryology  (for  mature 
tissues  show  no  embryological  (mity)  nor  on 
collocation  (whether  outside  or  inside  the 
thickening  ring)t  but  on  their  actual  structure 
as  related  to  their  functions.  Thus  the  tissues 
are  arranged  as  protective  and  nutritive,  —  the 
pi^otective  including  dermal  and  skeletal  (or 
meciianical)  systems  ;  and  the  nutritive  includ- 
ing absorbing,  assimilating,  conducting,  stor- 
ing^  respiratory^  and  secreting  orgajis.  The 
bulk  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  plant  as  depemient  on  its  functioirs. 

Phy*loff*gi*fhe  f^fianMtuiiHutomift  im  prumfrl**  ttnrg*»itUt, 
\'on  f>r.  G.  HabRKLanUT.     Lelpsfir,  Knattmann,  18M.     IS^ab* 
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Under  the  protective  83stem,  we  learn  that 
cork  and  cuticle  are  a  kind  of  fat,  like  tallow  ; 
the  cork  being  impermeable  to  changes  of  tem- 
perature, and  so  securing  slowness  of  freezing 
and  thawing.  The  special  secretions  of  ethereal 
oils  have  also  been  found  b\'  Tyndall  to  be 
useful  in  preventing  the  escai)e  of  warmth  by 
night,  and  over-heating  by  da}'. 

The  mechanical  system  includes  bast,  wood- 
cells,  and  sclerenehyme ;  some  parts  resisting 
pulling  forces,  others  resisting  pressure.  The 
bast-fibres  of  many  plants  surpass  iron,  and  in 
some  cases  even  steel  of  equal  cross-section,  in 
their  |)owcr  of  bearing  weights.  Before  winter 
the  walls  of  the  bast  may  thicken,  becoming 
eollenchyme.  and  the  walls  of  cambium-cells 
may  also  thicken,  as  a  means  in  both  cases  of 
storing  food  which  is  given  back  in  spring. 
As  a  general  rule,  stems  are  strengthened  to 
resist  prcssui-e,  and  roots  are  fortified  against 
injur}'  by  pulling ;  and  hence  the  circular  ar- 
rangement of  mechanical  elements  in  the  one 
case,  and  their  axial  situation  in  the  other. 
But  stems  growing  in  water,  and  aerial  roots, 
reverse  the  conditions,  and  accordingly  the 
structure :  so  that  we  come  to  have  root-like 
stems  and  also  stem-like  roots.  Tlie  venation 
of  leaves  is  directed  to  protect  them  from  injury, 
and  sometimes  to  roll  them  up,  and  so  mini- 
mize evaporation.  Some  leaves  in  arid  regions 
have  'water  tissue,'  with  large  reservoirs  of 
water  for  times  of  drought. 

Root-hairs  are  subsidiary  to  the  surface  of 
the  yoinig  rootlets  for  absorbing  water,  and 
may  occur  on  undergroinid  stems.  They 
abound  most  in  plants  inhabiting  dry  places 
and  in  those  which  transpire  freely  ;  and  are 
absent  from  Coni ferae  (whose  transpiration  is 
low)  and  from  marsh-plants  (where  the  water- 
supply  is  abundant). 

Tiie  special  assimilating  organs  are  the 
palisade-cells  of  the  leaves,  the  sponge-cells 
being  only  subsidiary.  But  the  sponge-cells 
are  important  for  transpiration  ;  and  in  beech- 
trees  the  leaves  in  sunshine  have  much  palisade- 
tissue,  whilst  those  in  shade  have  most  sponge- 
tissue. 

On  the  conducting  system  (leitungsaystem) 
our  author  makes  a  wide,  and  we  think  a  justi- 
fiable, departure  from  current  doctrines.  Ac- 
cording to  Sachs,  the  vessels  of  plants  contain 
air,  and  the  wood-cells  carry  water  in  the  sub- 
stance of  their  walls  (we  understand  that 
Sachs  has  given  up  this  view).  *IIaberlandt 
shows  that  the  water  in  the  cell- walls  is  prob- 
ably fixed  as  if  crystallized  ;  that  the  spring 
wood  conducts  water  rapidly,  though  it  is  thin- 
walled  :  that  water  has  i)eeu  shown  bv  Hobnel 


to  be  in  the  vessels :  that  in  palms  and  tree-ferns 
there  is  too  little  prosenchyme  to  satisfy  Sachs's 
doctrine  ;  and  that  Sachs* s  ex[)eriments  were 
defective  and  wrongly  interpreted.  The  wood- 
cells  are  merely  mechanical,  and  the  water 
ascends  througii  the  vessels  and  trachcids. 

Though  the  vessels  may  contain  air-bubbles, 
they  do  not  communicate  with  intercellular 
spaces  or  with  stomata,  and  the  low  tension  of 
the  air  in  them  would  favor  a  suctorial  rather 
than  a  supplying  function.  They  have  water 
both  by  day  and  night.  The  air  ap|)ears  in 
them  when  the  day  is  somewhat  advanced ; 
and  the  alternate  bubbles  of  water  and  air,  like 
Jamin's  tubes,  favors  Elfving's  view  of  the 
ascent  of  the  water  by  '  steps  *  (as  a  writer  in 
Xature  names  it).  The  transverse  walls  of 
some  vessels  (as  trachcids)  supi)ort  starch, 
which  is  too  heavy  for  fluids ;  and  the  thin 
membranes  permit  the  slow  passage  of  water, 
but  stop  the  passage  of  air.  In  pitted  cells 
or  pitted  trachcids  the  ditfusion  surfaces  are 
enlarged  at  the  pits  without  the  walls  being 
weakened.  Tiie  wide  ducts  of  rattans  afford 
quick  passage  for  water  by  diminishing  adhe- 
sion ;  whilst  water-plants  have  few  closed  ducts. 
Tiie  long  vessels  are  for  through  passage  of 
water,  and  abound  in  stems  ;  but  trachcids  are 
for  local  supph',  and  predominate  in  leaves  of 
phanerogams  and  in  some  cryptogams. 

Another  part  of  the  conducting  system  is  the 
conducting  parenchyme  of  the  leaves  and  stem, 
including  the  parenchyme  of  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles,  the  medullary  rays,  and  the  transparent 
parenchyme  around  the  bundles  of  the  leaves. 
These  cells  convey  or  store  carbohydrates,  as 
starcii  and  sugar.  Their  proximity  to  the  ves- 
sels indicates  osmotic  action,  by  which  water 
and  substances  in  solution  i)ass  out  and  in ; 
the  conducting  tissue  aids  in  the  transmission 
of  water :  and  the  vessels  ma}'  aid  in  the  trans- 
ference or  storing  of  carbohydrates.  The  con- 
ductrtig  parenchyme  of  the  wood-region  joins 
neighboring  medullary  rays,  the  contents  of 
which  can  pass  radially  in  the  stem. 

The  conducting  S}'stem  for  the  proteids  is  the 
cambiform  cells  and  the  sieve-tubes,  the  i)er- 
forations  of  the  latter  jKirmittiug  the  transmis- 
sion of  undissolved  substances.  Milk -ducts 
share  in  the  functions  of  the  sieve-tubes,  reach- 
ing even  to  the  base  of  the  palisade-cells  of 
leaves,  and  being  abundant  when  the  sieve- 
tubes  are  few. 

The  passage  of  air  is  b}'  the  intercellular 
spaces.  Carbon  dioxide  can  j^enetrate  the  cuti- 
cle ;  and  both  stomata  and  lenticels  can  oi)en 
and  close  so  as  to  regulate  the  supply.  The 
stomata  of  plants  inhabiting  arid  regions  are 
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kept  i>ertiiauenUy  closed,  or  are  protected  by 
anlt»-cbamber8  ;  and  those  of  some  mftrsli-|ilantB 
cauiiot  close  at  all*  In  smuiy  places  llu*  air  in 
the  iulercolltilar  spaces  is  in  motion,  an<l  may 
he  observxHl  passing  out  by  the  stomata.  I>or- 
tiig  ihe  life  of  the  plant,  two  maxima  of  trans-  ^ 
pimtion  occm* :  (1)  iu  youth,  the  air  pa.ssing 
through  the  9ol\  cuticle;  (2)  inadnltlife*  when 
it  passes  by  the  stornata. 

llie  suggestion  of  Sachs,  that  the  narrow* 
ncss  of  the  cells  of  autumn  wood  of  trees  re- 
aiiitff  from  tension,  is  unsatisfactory,  because 
llie  change  from  bioad  to  narrow  cells  is  Kud- 
lieiu  and  the  tension  u[K>n  the  young  wooil  is 
nearly  tlie  sarnc  in  autumn  as  in  spring.  How 
the  ditferenee  is  caused  is  not  known ;  but  it 
bt?netits  the  tree  by  affording  wiile  channels 
for  a  |)lcntiful  snpt>ly  of  water  for  the  opening 
leaves  of  S[)nn<j  and  for  the  excessive  trans- 
piration of  summer,  an<U  on  the  other  hand,  by 
pft>ndiog  thickness  and  strength  to  meet  the 
atrctis  of  winter.  C  MAeLuj>KiK. 


rno\VBHWGE\S   PHYSICS. 

Ai.L  who  are  interested  in  the  iniprovemenl 
of  elementary  science-teaching  must  regard 
with  no  little  interest  the  announcement  that  n 
physicist  of  l^roft^ssor  Trowbridge's  deservedly 
high  reputation  and  great  experience  has  taken 
liuie  to  prepare  a  text-book  iti  pliysics  for  sec- 
attdary  schools.  *  The  new  physics '  is  cer- 
tAtnly  not  of  the  common  type  of  text-^jooks, 
anil  it  will  lie  generally  welcomed  as,  in  many 
rc*i*ect»,  a  new  departure. 

Kxercisc^  in  measurement  occur  from  the 
ting,  and  the  student  is  shown  the  im- 
^^^  ee  of  '  finding  out  things  for  himself*  at 
ill  tarly  stage.  The  book  is  rich  in  sugges- 
lioos  concerning  the  construction  and  use  of 
simple  forms  of  appnratns.  liy  means  of  which 
ii»i)0(tant  physical  constants  nni}'  be  deter- 
mined  with  some  precision.  For  linear  meas- 
urement such  instruments  as  the  vernier,  Xhv 
Kjdicrotneter.  the  cathetometcr,  nnd  the  micro- 
ftcojM'  with  cobweb  micrometer  eye-piece,  which 
are  ofXen  among  the  more  expensive  appliances 
of  a  physical  latwrator}'.  are  described.  au<l 
their  construction  so  planned  as  to  tempt  any 
cutcrpriHing  liigh-sehool  teacher  to  undertake 
their  manufacture.  Several  ingenious  methods 
of  mea!»tirlng  small  intervals  of  time  are  intro- 
duced* and  most  of  tliem  are  so  simple  that 
tlieir  value  can  bo  tested  at  little  expense.  By 
iiuaiuai  of  these  methods  the  laws  of  motion 
itivestlgatcd  ex [jeri mentally :    in  fact*  the 
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attempt  is  made  to  discover  what  these  laws 
are*  and  not  merely  to  verifv  them.  The  stu- 
dent is  taught  how  to  construct  gal v.nno meters 
and  electrometers,  and  how  to  use  them  in  elec- 
trical measuremeni.  In  short,  what  may  be 
termed  the  laboratory  method  of  tc^aching  ele- 
mentary i>hysics  is  ailoptcd  by  the  author  with- 
out  reserve. 

But  it  is  a  great  disappointment  to  (Ind  a 
book  containing  so  much  that  is  fresh  and 
original  so  marred  h\  errois.  many  of  which 
are  really  serious.  Tlie  laudable  attempt  lias 
been  mtwh*  to  \nit  the  student  in  possession  ot 
certain  principles  of  [irimc  importanci'  which 
are  generally  to  be  fonntl  only  in  the  college 
text-honk,  and  not  always  there.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  these,  mistakes  of  constd- 
eiablc  magnitude,  and  statements  tlmt  are  very 
niisleading,  have  unfortunately  foinjd  their  way 
into  the  text.  Of  these ^  some  of  the  mo**t 
serious  are  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  mo- 
ments of  inertia.  In  attempting  to  calculate, 
without  involving  the  element  of  time,  the 
force  with  which  a  steel  spring  strikes  a  pen- 
dulum ball,  some  inconsistent  and  extraordi- 
nary equations  are  produced,  A  little  further 
on  the  reader  will  be  astonished  to  find  it  de- 
monstrated (  ?)  that  in  a  lever  the  products  of 
i-ach  force  by  the  nfjufirtf  of  its  distance  fmrn 
the  fulcrum  are  equal :  and  on  this  proposition 
the  prinei[ile  of  mornents  of  inertia  is  allowed 
to  rest.  The  statement  is  :dso  made  thnt  the 
radius  of  g\  nition  is  the  length  of  the  equiva- 
lent simpU'  pendulum  ;  and  this  error  permeates 
the  whole  treatment  of  simple  inid  compormil 
[lendukims.  In  the  definition  and  fhscnssitui 
of  cquiiKttential  surfaces  the  false  Mssumjition 
is  made  that  force  is  constant  over  such  a  sur- 
face. Preliminary  to  the  eousidenition  of  the 
work  done  by  an  eleelric  current  will  be  found 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  dimensions  of  force 
and  work,  wdiicli  is  obscure  and  misleading. 

There  will  l>c  considerable  ditferenee  of 
opiriion  about  the  [iropnety  of  inserting  in  an 
elementary  text-book  such  matter  as  the  de- 
termination of  the  value  of  the  ohm  in  absolute 
units,  the  measure  of  the  horizontal  eomjK>- 
nent  of  the  earth* b  magnetism,  and  the  meas- 
ure of  eleetiomotive  force  by  the  '  throw  ^  of  a 
ga  I  v  a  n  omet  e  r-  needle. 

The  book  is  extreuiely  snggestlve,  and  will 
he  found  of  great  use  in  the  hands  of  the 
entlrusiastic  teacher*  A  second  eilition  will 
doubtless  be  free  from  the  numerous  mistakes 
of  the  present,  which  can  hardly  be  i*egar<b.Ml 
as  a  safe  guide  to  one  not  already  tolerably 
familiar  with  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
*•  new  [ihysics/ 
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—  Thc4lean  of  Clonfert  has  in  the  press  a  work  on 
'  The  general  principles  of  the  structure  of  language.^ 
Triibner  is  the  publisher.  The  work  contains  gram- 
matical sketches,  drawn  up  with  great  minuteness, 
of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  languages,  African, 
American,  Oceanic,  Asiatic,  and  European. 

—  The  latest  part  (tomo  vi.  2,  :))  of  the  bulletin  of 
the  National  academy  of  sciences  in  Cordoba,  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  lias  been  received.  It  contains 
two  fjeological  papers,  —  the  first  by  Florentino  Ain- 
e<;hino,  on  a  series  of  geological  and  paleontological 
excursions  made  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires; 
and  the  second  by  Adolfo  Doering,  on  certain  arte- 
sian borings  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

—  Under  the  title  of  *  La  rage  et  les  exp(?riences  de 
M.  Pasteur,*  Gaston  Percheron  has  published  an 
excellent  little  treatise  on  hydrophobia  (Paris,  Firmin- 
Dhlot).  The  work  gives  briefly  a  clear  account  of  all 
that  is  known  of  the  malady,  with  the  latest  discov- 
eries of  Pasteur,  respecting  the  protective  vacci- 
nation of  dogs  against  rabies,  and  the  confirmatory 
report  of  the  commission  appointe<l  by  the  French 
government  to  control  the  test  experiments.  The 
description  of  the  primary  symptoms  of  the  malady 
in  dogs  is  interesting,  and  may  be  useful.  The  treatise 
is  written  in  a  popular  style. 

—  The  lUuMrirte  zcitunr/  gives  an  account  of  tlie 
exploring  of  the  mysterious  little  river,  Reka,  which 
rises  in  the  Carinthian  Alps,  disappears,  and  emerges 
again  in  Istria  as  the  Timavo,  finally  flowing  into 
tlie  Bay  of  Monfalcone.  An  exploring  party  from 
the  village  of  St.  Canzian  last  March  entered  the 
grotto  into  which  the  river  disappears.  For  sixty 
yards  tlie  boats  went  along  a  narrow  channel  bor- 
dered by  walls  a  hundred  metres  high;  then  a  cavern 
was  reached,  where  the  party  was  obliged  to  land,  as 
the  current  was  too  strong  for  the  boat.  They  fol- 
lowed the  left  bank  of  the  stream  along  the  rocks 
until  it  was  only  four  metres  broad,  when  they 
crossed  it  on  a  plank,  then  followed  the  right  hank 
until  they  came  to  the  sixth  subterranean  waterfall. 
The  magnesium  light  showed  calm  water  below  this. 
Four  explorers  started  again  on  the  CH-h  of  November, 
and  reached  a  seventh  waterfall. 

—  *  Danger-lines  and  river-floods  of  18S2 "  is  the  tit  le 
of  Signal-service  note  xv.,  by  11.  A.  llazen,  junior 
professor  in  the  oftice  of  the  chief  signal-ofllicer.  The 
height  at  which  floods  become  dangerous  is  given 
for  forty-seven  cities,  arranged  alphabetically.  This  is 
supplemented  by  special  notes  descriptive  of  the  con- 
ditions of  danger  at  these  stations.  In  accordance 
with  these  measures,  warnings  can  be  issued  as  the 
rivers  rise.  The  excessive  floods  of  1882  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi basin  are  referred  to  an  unusually  early  spring, 
causing  a  rapid  melting  of  snow,  combined  with  ex- 
cessive rainfall,  which  caused  simultaneous  hij^h  water 
in  both  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  progress 
of  the  flood-wave  crest  down  stream  is  found  to  oc- 
cupy from  three  to  eight  days  (mean,  five  and  seven- 
tenths)  between  Cincinnati  and  Cairo,  and  from  eleven 
to  twenty-four  (mean,  sixteen  and  eight-tenths)  from 
Cincinnati  to  Vicksburg.     In  general,  the  higher  the 


water,  the  longer  is  the  time  of  movement.  The 
statement  has  been  made  in  the  flooded  district,  that, 
*'  if  the  river-banks  were  now  as  heavily  wooded  as  in 
the  great  flood  of  1S24,  the  water  would  have  risen 
ten  feet  higher  in  1882  than  it  did."  To  this  Professor 
Ilazen  answers,  that  the  same  heavily  wooded  con- 
dition of  the  banks  farther  up  stream  would  have 
held  back  the  water,  retarded  the  supply,  and  thus 
reduced  the  height  by  distributing  the  flood  over 
a  longer  period.  The  value  of  property  lost  in  the 
floods  of  1882  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana,  is  roughly  estimated  at  nine  and  a 
half  millions:  the  loss  of  life  was  a  hundred  and 
forty-eight. 

—  The  city  of  Providence,  being  embarrassed  about 
the  disposal  of  its  sewage  at  the  head  of  a  tidal  bay, 
sent  two  of  its  engineers  to  Europe  last  summer  to 
investigate  the  various  processes  practically  employed 
there  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  The  resulting 
report  has  been  recently  issued  in  an  octavo  volume 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  with  many  plates  and 
maps.  It  contains  recommendations  to  the  effect 
that  intercepting  sewers'  should  be  built  so  as  to 
catch  the  sewage  just  before  it  flows  into  the  nat- 
ural channels  of  drainage,  and  that  it  should  be  thus 
carried  to  Field's  Point,  on  the  west  bank  of  Provi- 
dence River,  near  the  southern  limit  of  the  city ;  that 
it  should  there  be  treated  by  chemicals  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  clarify  it  by  precipitation  of  suspended  mat- 
ter; and  that  the  clarified  effluent  should  be  emptied 
into  deep  water  off  the  point.  The  estimated  cost  of 
this  arrangement  is  over  three  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars. The  report  contains  much  material  of  interest; 
and  Appendix  A,  on  *  sewerage  systems  and  sewage 
disposal,'  which  makes  the  greatest  part  of  the  vol- 
ume, is  a  valuable  historical  and  practical  statement 
of  the  question. 

—  According  to  a  telegram  from  Calcutta,  Mr. 
(iriesbach,  the  geologist  with  the  Afghan  boundary 
commission,  describes  the  route  between  Guetta  and 
the  Hclmund  as  presenting  features  very  similar  to 
those  in  the  Pishin  valley  and  Candahar;  namely, 
a  system  of  i)recipitous,  deeply  eroded  ridges,  ex- 
tending from  north  and  south  to  north-east  and 
south-west.  Extensive  post-tertiar>'  deposits  fill  the 
intervening  valleys.  The  south-west  extremity  of  the 
Ghazarband  range  is  composed  of  sandstone  shales 
and  grits  of  the  Flysch  facies  of  eocene  rocks.  A 
series  of  low  hills  and  valleys  stretches  between  Caiij- 
pai  and  Nushki,  which,  from  their  composition,  ap- 
I)ear  to  be  merely  continuations  of  the  Kojab  Amran 
range,  but  near  Galiahah  the  formation  is  distinctly 
younger,  the  epoch  being  mostly  trap  rock,  which  in 
places  bursts  through  the  cretaceous  limestone  over- 
lying it,  and  locally  converts  it  into  white  marble. 

—  The  steamship  British  Prince  reports  that  on 
Dec.  23,  in  latitude  40°  4r)'  north,  longitude  06°  west 
(about  four  hundred  miles  east  of  New  York),  from 
two  A.M.  to  half-past  five  a.m.,  she  had  steady  St. 
Elmo  lights  at  yard-arms  and  mast-heads.  The 
weather  was  overcast,  dark,  and  gloomy,  with  tor- 
rents of  rain,  vivid  lightning,  and  i)eals  of  thunder. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

The  joncT  ooimnittee  of  the  two  houses  of 
congress,  uppoiuted  to  consider  the  relfiUons 
to  each  other  of  the  dittereiit  »cientillc  bureaus 
of  the  governroent,  not  Iteiug  ready  to  rejjort 
when  t' tilled  uix»ti  last  December,  had  its  time 
extruded  to  Jau.  15,  aod  has  meanwhile  kept 
its  deliberations  and  conclusions  absohttely 
secret.  All  that  is  known  is  that  it  has  taken 
m  nmsst  of  testimony  i  and  that  the  heads  of  bu- 
reaus concerned  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  rentier  the  committee  all  needful  informa- 
tion, and  to  express  tlieir  own  views,  most  of 
^hiob  are  well  known.  The  committee,  as 
our  readers  know,  asked  also  the  advice  of  the 
Nutionitl  academy  of  sciences  (to  which  body 
ont  of  its  own  members.  Col.  Lyman,  be- 
longs) ;  and  the  text  of  the  academy's  re|)ort  is 
nuhUahed  by  us  to-day  on  another  page.  We 
gUTB,  iome  weeks  ago,  an  intimation  of  its 
drift. 

The  report  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
in  which  such  bareans  are  oi*^anized  in 
^tintries ;  discusses  at  some  length  the 
character  of  the  work  done  by  the  coa^t  and 
geodetic  and  the  geological  surveys,  especially 
in  those  pointed  where  their  provinces  are  similar, 
pointing  out  that  two  distinci  and  independent 
trigonomclric  surveys  of  the  United  States  are 
now  in  process  of  execution  ;  distinguishes  be- 
twcen  the  military  arjd  meteorological  work  of 
the  signal-service^  and  recommends  their  com- 
|>lete  seimratiou;  indicates  the  danger  of 
dti;  ^   of  work  by  the  coast-survey  and 

In  -  ^  ,  lie  ofUce,  but  is  not  prepareil  to  rec- 
ognniend  that  the  latter  be  detached  in  any  way 
from  llie  control  of  the  navy  department,  nor 
ibat  the  hydrographic  work  of  the  coast-sui- 
I  f€j,  ftw  o\*er  forty  years  conducted  so  satisfac- 
ly,  be  separated  lh>m  that  organization,  but 


saggests  the  lines  on  which  it  thinks  the  coast- 
survey  should  work ;  lays  down  the  principle 
tliat  the  government  should  not  undertake  any 
work  which  can  be  equally  well  done  by  the 
enterprise  of  individual  investigators,  and  that 
such  work  should  be  conflned  to  what  will 
"  promote  the  general  welfare  *  of  the  country  ; 
urges  the  importance  of  a  proper  extension 
of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  Uniteil 
States ;  and,  finally,  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment  either  of  a  department  of  science,  or 
of  a  mixed  commission  of  nine  members,  — 
two  of  them  scientilic  civilians  to  be  appointe<i 
by  the  president  for  six  years,  two  scientiic 
men  from  the  army  and  navy  similarly  ap- 
pointed, three  heads  of  the  principal  scientific 
bureaus,  together  with  the  president  of  the 
national  academy,  and  the  secretary  of  Uie 
Smithsonian  institution.  To  the  dejiartment 
of  science,  or  to  the  supervision  of  this  com- 
mission, it  would  transfer  the  coast-survey, 
the  geological  survey,  and  the  meteorological 
bLireau,  and,  in  establishing  a  physical  labora- 
tory, add  to  it  a  bureau  of  weights  and  meas* 
ures,  the  functions  of  which  are  now  performed 
b^"  the  coast*surve3^  The  province  of  the 
proposed  commission  is  amply  defined. 


No  more  important  measure,  atlecting  the 
interests  of  science  in  this  country,  has  l>een 
proposed  since  the  chartering  of  the  National 
iieademy  of  sciences  with  the  functions  of  an 
advisory  board  to  government  depaitmcnts. 
Whether  the  joint  committee,  and  after  them 
congress,  adopt  the  suggestions  of  the  academy, 
improve  upon  them,  or  utterly  discard  them, 
the  principle  upon  which  the  government 
should  condui't  the  scientific  bureaus  which 
it  must  of  necessity  maintain  —  the  principle 
of  proper  co-ordination — has  been  struck  ;  and 
at  some  lime,  if  not  now,  it  will  pre%*ail.  No 
one  who  haa  watched  the  extraordinary  and 
yet  healthy  growth  of  the  geological  survey 
since  its  re-organization  five  years  ago  —  a  re- 
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organization  based  upon  this  same  principle, 
resulting  from  a  recommendation  of  the  same 
academy  —  can  for  an  instant  doubt  the  impor- 
tance of  applying  that  principle  to  all  govern- 
ment work  of  like  character  which  admits 
of  it.  It  is  not  simpl}'  that  it  is  the  most 
economical  and  the  most  rational,  the  only 
scientific  principle ;  but,  removing  sources  of 
political  disturbance,  it  will  allow  the  natural 
and  healthiest  development  of  our  resources, 
and  atfect  the  material  advancement  of  the 
nation.  Ultimately  tiicrc  will  be  an  autono- 
mous and  independent  department,  on  a  per- 
manent footing,  on  a  level  with  tiiose  of  war, 
state,  and  treasury-,  into  which  will  be  gathered 
all  the  bureaus  of  original  research,  of  the 
sciences  and  industries,  and  of  education,  that 
are  not  indissolubl}'  connected  with  already 
existing  departments ;  as,  the  mint  with  the 
treasury,  the  hydrographic  bureau  with  the 
nav}',  etc.  Then  we  shall  wonder  wh\'  this 
result  was  not  sooner  reached.  As  it  is,  each 
step  now  tends,  directh*  or  indirectly,  to  that 
end  ;  and,  whatever  possible  rebuff  the  princi- 
ple of  co-ordination  may  meet  with  at  tiie 
present  time,  —  and  we  look  for  none  worse 
than  its  oversight  through  i)olitical  jugglery,  — 
we  may  feel  confident  that  it  will  rise  again  to 
the  surface. 


The  rRF.cis^K  metliod  of  accomplishing  the 
end  desired,  which  the  committee  of  the  acad- 
emy has  proposed,  —  that  of  a  mixed  commis- 
sion of  superintendency, — has  found  a  critic 
before  the  joint  committee  of  congress  in  Major 
Powell,  the  head  of  the  geological  bureau, 
whose  views  were  given  at  length  before  the 
committee,  and  are  printed  in  full  in  this  week's 
issue,  though  without  the  discussion  to  which 
they  gave  rise  in  the  committee,  this  having 
not  yet  been  made  public.  Major  Powell  lays 
before  the  committee  two  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  we  believe  no  unprejudiced  person, 
reading  his  full  statement,  will  be  inclined  to 
deny  :  1°,  that  the  scientific  institutions  of  the 
government  should  be  placed  under  one  gen- 
eral management;  and,  2°,  that  the  several 
bureaus  engaged  in  research  should  be  lefl  free 


to  prosecute  such  research  in  all  its  details, 
without  dictation  from  superior  aathoritj  in 
respect  to  the  methods  of  research  to  be  used. 
He  objects,  however,  to  a  commission  formed 
partly  of  civilians  and  partly  of  military  men, 
as  composed  of  incongruous  elements,  since 
militar3'  and  civil  methods  of  administration 
are  entireh'  diverse,  and  proceed  upon  diamet- 
rically opposed  theories.  The  military  officer 
plans  and  commands :  the  civil  officer  hears, 
weighs,  and  decides.  He  makes  a  more  for- 
cible objection  b}'  showing  how  delicate  the 
relations  of  a  board  composed  largely  of  sub- 
ordinate officials  would  be  to  the  different 
heads  of  departments,  since  then  the  secre- 
taries would  simply  become  channels  through 
which  instructions  to  the  very  officials  com- 
posing the  board  would  be  transmitted. 


All  must  admit  that  at  least  the  second  of 
these  exceptions  is  well  taken,  and  it  is  there- 
fore gratif\ing  to  find  Major  Powell  construc- 
tive as  well  as  destructive.  He  proposes  that 
an  already  existing  board  should  be  invested 
with  these  new  duties ;  one,  too,  which  is  ex- 
cellently composed,  and  which  would  be  in 
some  respects  more  acceptable  to  the  average 
congressman  because  chosen  in  large  part  by 
his  suffrages,  viz.,  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  institution, — a  board  composed  of 
the  chief  justice,  the  vice-president,  three  mem- 
))ers  of  either  house  of  congress  chosen  by  the 
presiding  officer,  and  six  citizens  chosen  by 
joint  resolution  of  congress.  This  plan  would 
avoid  the  difficulties  pointed  out  by  Major 
Powell,  and  has  the  additional  merit  that  the 
proposed  co-ordination  is  then  carried  a  step 
farther,  since  the  institution  itself  would  be 
under  the  same  control.  It  would  also  render 
tiie  further  step  to  be  taken  (the  creation  of  a 
department  of  science)  much  simpler,  and  less 
beset  with  difficulties,  by  removing  one  of  the 
present  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  re- 
form, —  departmental  jealousies.  It  is,  how- 
ever, too  early  yet  to  discuss  this  question 
fairly ;  for  we  have  not  yet  before  us  the  fhll 
development  of  Major  Powell's   proposition, 
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in  the  discassions  which  followed  its  presenta- 
tion to  the  joint  committee. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Indian  gazette. 
Dr.  Klein,  who,  with  Dr.  Gibbes,  is  now  in  In- 
dia investigating  the  cholera,  attempts  to  throw 
fresh  discredit  upon  the  theory  of  the  specific 
nature  of  the  comma  bacillus  of  cholera.  The 
grounds  for  his  objections  are  these.  He  ex- 
amined three  houses  in  Calcutta  where  there 
had  been  a  severe  outbreak  of  cholera  in  No- 
vember. He  found  the  water-supply  of  all  of 
them  good.  Per  contra,  at  some  distance 
from  these  houses,  and  never  (  ?)  used  by  their 
occupants,  were  tliree  tanks  of  water  which 
were  swarming  with  the  comma  bacilli.  The 
natives  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  these 
tanks  used  the  water  freel}',  and  yet  were  prac- 
tically^ free  from  the  disease.  Therefore  Dr. 
Klein  concludes  against  the  specific  nature  of 
the  comma  bacillus.  If  this  style  of  post  hoc 
ergo  propter  hoc  reasoning  is  what  we  arc  to 
expect  from  the  English  commission,  confi- 
dence in  their  conclusions  will  not  be  readily 
given.  Koch's  position  is  simply  that  the 
cholera  bacillus  is  a  necessary  condition  to  the 
occurrence  of  cholera,  and  this  latest  discovery 
of  Dr.  Klein  proves  nothing  against  it.  It 
merely  seems  to  show,  what  has  already  been 
granted,  that  the  comma  bacillus  may  be  pres- 
ent without  the  occurrence  of  cholera.  Cir- 
cumstances favoring  its  development  are,  of 
course,  necessary' ;  and  a  receptive  condition 
of  the  system  must  be  established  in  order 
to  its  growth,  —  a  fact  which  is  true  of  all 
forms  of  bacteria,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
observed  in  relation  to  pathogenesis. 


LETTERS   TO   THE   EDITOR, 

»•»  (.k)rr€Jtpond€nt9  are  requested  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.    The 
ttriter't  name  is  in  all  cases  required  as  proof  of  good  faith. 

Coal  in  the  Chico  group  of  California. 
The  California  geological  survey  readied  the  con- 
clusion stated  by  Professor  Whitney  in  the  preface 
to  the  second  volume  on  the  paleontology  of  the 
state,  p.  xiii.,  that  the  Tejon  group  is  the  only  coal- 
producing  formation  in  California.  In  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  California  academy  of  sciences,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Cooper  has  recently  published  a  number  of  notes 
on  the  coals  of  the  state.  After  remarking  (vol.  v. 
p.  386)  that  the  Yancouver  coal,  and  others  in  that 
region,  are  undoubtedly  of  cretaceous  age,  he  states 


that  **  there  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  those  of  Califor- 
nia, which  may  be  partly  or  entirely  above  the  creta- 
ceous strata." 

Last  summer,  while  engaged  in  the  geological  survey 
of  the  Cascade  Range,  a  number  of  fossils  were  collect- 
ed from  the  coal-bearing  strata  in  northern  California, 
eiglit  miles  north-east  of  Yreka,  on  the  road  to  Link- 
viile,  Ore.,  and  south  of  the  cove  at  the  Great  Bend 
of  Pit  River,  where  considerable  coal  has  been  found. 
The  fossils  have  been  examined  by  Dr.  C.  A.  White, 
who  reports  that  they  belong  to  the  Chico  group,  and 
thus  removes  the  doubt  that  some  of  the  coal  in 
northern  California  properly  belongs  to  the  creta- 
ceous. J.  S.  DiLLER. 

U.  S.  geological  survey,  Washington,  D.C. 

Man  in  the  stone  age. 

In  a  communication  to  Science  (v.  3)  Dr.  Brinton 
charges  me  with  having  forgotten  what  I  read  in 
de  Mortillet's  *  Le  pr^historique.'  I  am  at  a  loss  just 
how  to  characterize  his  quotations  from  that  work, 
which,  like 

"  The  adventure  of  tlie  Hear  and  Fiddle, 
[Begin]  but  break  off  in  the  middle." 

De  Mortillet  wrote  (p.  248).  "  L* accumulation  de 
caracteres  simiens  dans  la  race  de  Neanderthal  mon- 
tre  clairemont  que  I'homme  primitif  se  rattache  aux 
singes.  S*il  ne  se  relie  pas  directement  aux  anthro- 
poides  actuels,  c'est  qu'il  manque  entre  eux  et  lui  des 
Echelons.  Certainement  il  descend  d'une  forme  ou 
d'un  type  interm^diaire.  Nona  nous  retrouvona  done 
en  presence  de  V anthropopitheque^  dont  fai  dcmon- 
tr^  Vfixistencp  (p.  102).  II  suffitd'ouvrir  les  yeux  etde 
regarder  pour  le  voir  !  Les  anthropopithbqiies  se  sont 
montr^s,  se  sont  d^velopp^s  et  se  sont  eteints  pen- 
dant le  tertialre.  L'homme  a  apparu  au  commence- 
ment du  quaternaire.  Get  lumime  primitif  constitue 
la  race  de  Neanderthal."  Of  this  Dr.  Brinton  has 
chosen  to  quote  only  what  I  have  put  in  Italics.  He 
quotes  de  Mortillet  as  saying  (p.  339)  that  the  epoch 
of  Moustier  *  was  characterized  by  the  race  of  anihro- 
popitheci.*  What  he  actually  says  is,  "L'homme  de 
cette  ^poque  devait  en  majeure  partie  appartenir  k  la 
race  de  Neanderthal.**  Again :  he  says  for  the  epoch  of 
Solutr€,  de  Mortillet  "  leaves  the  question  open,  deny- 
ing that  any  traces  of  man  or  anthropoid  have  been  dis- 
covered (p.  392)."  His  real  language  is,  "  II  r^sulte 
de  tout  ce  qui  pr^cMe  que  nous  n'avons  aucun  doc- 
ument ost^ologique  sur  l'homme  solutr^en." 

I  cannot  pretend  to  be  so  well  informed  as  Dr. 
Brinton  upon  *  the  language,  reiif^ion,  and  social  com- 
pacts'  of  paleolithic  man,  but  I  do  claim  to  know 
something  about  his  works;  and  it  is  not  'word- 
splitting  '  to  insist  that  the  magnificent  lance-heads  of 
Volgu,  in  the  museum  of  Chalons-sur-Sa6ne,  are  quite 
as  much  the  work  of  man,  properly  ho  called,  as  any 

*  stemmed  scrapers ; '  nevertheless  these  belong  to  the 
epoch  of  Solutr^. 

I  am  well  aware,  that,  in  1881,  de  Mortillet  chose  to 
substitute  the  term  chelleen  for  acheuleenne,  which  he 
had  suggested  nine  years  previously.    But  the  phrase 

*  axe  of  the  St.  Aclienl  type,'  for  the  implement  pecul- 
iar to  that  epoch,  has  become  t<><>  firmly  fixed  in  the 
nomenclature  of  prehistoric  science  ever  to  be  misun- 
derstood ;  except,  possibly,  by  one  who  could  say  that 
Robenhausen  belongs  to  the  'first  epoch  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  man  r>n  the  globe,'  disregarding  all  the 
marvellous  artistic  works  of  the  cave-dwellers  of 
Aquitaine,  who  belong  to  the  preceding  epoch  of  La 
Madelaine.  Hbnrt  W.  Haynbs. 

Boaton,  Jan.  6. 
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The  use  of  slips  in  scientific  correspondence.^ 

An  account  of  the  *  slip-system  of  notes '  was  pub- 
lished by  me  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  society 
of  natural  history  in  1S67  (May  16,  p.  242),  after 
using  it  for  more  than  a  year.  A  fuller  description  is 
given  in  Wilder  and  Gage's  *  Anatomical  technology  * 
(pp.  45-52).  On  p.  40  it  is  said  that  "  slip-notes  are 
of  the  following  kindK.*  museum  catalogues,  library 
catalogues,  references,  extracts,  statements  of  obser- 
vations (original  or  otherwise,  with  or  without  draw- 
ings)." 

During  last  summer  I  began  to  use  slips  in  another 
way,  suggested,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  postal-cards 
referring  to  a  single  point  were  frequently  filed  away 
with  the  slip-notes  on  the  same  subject.  In  my  sci- 
entific correspondence  I  enclose  slips  (postal-card 
size)  relating  each  to  a  8i)ecial  point.  If  written  closely 
or  with  the  type-writer,  there  is  usually  ample  space, 
not  only  for  tlie  original  note,  but  for  an  answer  to 
it,  if  in  the  shape  of  inquiry:  if  not,  a  second  is 
attached. 

As  compared  with  a  letter  in  the  usual  form,  such 
*  correspondence-slips  *  present  the  following  advan- 
tages: 1.  Each  point  may  be  attended  to  by  the 
sender  or  the  receiver  independently  of  others  which 
may  require  more  delay ;  2.  Without  transcription,  the 
slips  maybe  filed  with  others  on  the  same  subject; 
3.  The  same  slip,  with  or  without  attachments,  may 
be  sent  back  and  forth,  or  to  other  correspondents, 
for  comment  or  inquiry;  4.  The  date  of  each  writ- 
ing may  be  aflSxed,  when  desirable,  either  by  hand,  or 
by  the  use  of  Perkins  rubber  stamps,  or  other  me- 
chanical device. 

As  a  matter  of  detail,  I  may  add  that  I  have  found 
it  convenient  to  keep  by  me  envelopes  addressed  to 
those  with  whom  I  desire  to  communicate  frequently 
upon  matters  of  common  interest,  to  insert  the  slips 
as  they  were  written,  and  to  send  the  letter  as  occa- 
sion arose. 

Among  those  who  have  more  or  less  fully  co-oper- 
ated with  me  in  the  use  of  slips  in  correspondence, 
should  be  named,  especially.  Dr.  F.  P.  Foster,  editor 
of  the  New- York  Medical  journal;  Prof.  H.  F.  Osborn 
of  Princeton  college;  and  my  colleague,  Prof.  S.  H. 
Gage.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Dec.  26. 

American  pearls. 

Remembering  an  inquiry  in  a  back  number  of 
Science  regarding  pearls,  I  thought  it  perhaps  worth 
recording  that  small  black  pearls  are  not  infrequent 
in  the  common  Venus  fluctifraga  V.  succincta,  and 
V.  simillima  of  this  coast.  We  also  occasionally  find 
white  pearls  in  the  larger  Pachydesma  crassatelloides. 
Haliotis  splendens  and  H.  Cracherodii  are  often  pearl- 
bearers,  pearls  found  in  them  often  being  of  value 
and  quite  pretty.  Martesia  intercalata  buries  itself 
in  the  shell  of  Haliotis:  and  upon  boring  through, 
as  it  often  does,  the  abalone  covers  the  opening 
with  a  black,  pearly  layer,  that  frequently  becomes  a 
large  protuberance  on  the  inside  of  the  shell. 

C.  R.  Orcutt. 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

The  earthquake  of  Jan.  2. 

The  earthquake  of  Jan.  2  was  felt  distinctly  in 
Washington.  Making  allowance  for  the  error  of 
my  watch,  the  shock  occurred  at  »h.  12.1m.  p.m., 
eastern  standard  time,  and  lasted  ten  or  twelve  sec- 

1  Read  before  the  Society  of  nataraliats  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  Dec.  29, 1884. 


ends,  accompanied  by  a  rumbllDg  sound,  a  rattling 
of  windows,  and  a  *  chattering,'  jarring,  unpleasant 
sensation  communicated  from  the  floor  of  the  room 
in  which  I  was  sitting.  The  place  of  observation  was 
about  twenty-three  hundred  feet  north-east  of  the 
naval  observatory.  The  time  may  be  half  a  minute 
in  error,  either  way.  William  C.  Winlook. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  4. 


THE    PROSPECTS    OF    THE   NEW  PSY- 
CHICAL    SOCIETY, 

The  story  of  the  persecution  of  Galileo  is 
now  familiar  to  every  one.  In  those  da3S  the 
church  had  ordained  a  certain  sj'stem  for  the 
universe,  and  was  disturbed  by  the  discoveries 
of  scientific  men.  Exactly  the  same  feeling 
has  been  shown  by  two  or  three  scientific  men 
of  the  present  day  with  regard  to  the  prose- 
cution of  investigations  of  certain  so-called 
psychical  phenomena.  One  of  our  foremost 
scientific  men  has  been  heard  to  sa}- ,  that,  if 
the  facts  claimed  to  be  true  by  the  committee 
on  thought-transference  of  the  English  society 
for  psychical  research  were  true,  life  would  not 
be  worth  living.  Men  of  this  stamp  say  that 
they  cannot  in  any  way,  or  by  any  proof,  be 
led  to  believe  in  the  facts ;  but  they  would 
have  all  study  of  the  alleged  phenomena  sup- 
pressed. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  men  of  this  ••  dark- 
age  '  frame  of  mind  are  in  the  minority.  Any 
one  who  saw  the  reception  among  scientific 
men  which  was  given  last  summer  to  Professor 
Barrett,  the  emissary  of  the  English  society 
for  psychical  research,  would  see  how  deep- 
seated  is  the  interest  in  such  investigations, 
in  spite  of  a  healthy  scepticism.  There  is  no 
longer  a  feeling  that  such  matters  can  be 
laughed  out  of  court.  As  one  result  of  Pro- 
fessor Barrett's  visit,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Boston  in  September,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  formation  of  an  Amer- 
ican society  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  which 
Pi'ofessor  Barrett  represented.  A  professor- 
ship had  already  been  established  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  man  appointed 
to  the  chair  who  should  devote  his  time  more 
especially  to  the  study  of  the  physical  mani- 
festations known  as  spiritualism  ;  a  late  wealthy 
citizen  of  Philadelphia  having  bequeathed   a 
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sum  of  money  for  the  piiri>o3e  of  testing  tbe 
troth  of  the  Bo-called  spiritiiatlsm* 

Since  Sepiomhcr,  the  Boston  committee  has 
he\i\  iium<irous  ratn'tiugs.  iiml  tU^cusseii  the 
pro9  ami  cons  of  the  formation  of  a  psychical 
society,  ami  finally  brought  forward  a  const!- 
tutiou  under  which  some  eighty  gentlemen  from 
diflTereiit  parts  of  the  country  have  organized 

^riisctves.  A  notice  of  this  meeting  was 
&n  in  No.  ion  of  Science;  and  in  this 
'  W€ek*«  issue  WG  give  an  account  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  details  of  organization.  It  will 
be  seen  in  this  account  that  the  society  pro- 
poses immediately  to  begin  investigations  on 

ought-trunsferenec.      It    is   very,    necessary 

Rt  this  work  should  he  in  the  handd  of  tnisty 
investigators,  and  that  they  should  have 
ample  opportunity  and  means  for  carrying  on 
th«*ir  work.  To  some  extent,  they  ma}*  find 
parties  in  jinvate  life  who  po8se8s  the  alleged 
powers,  hut  it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to 
call  u[x>n  professionals ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it 
would  be  well  if  they  were  able  to  hire  the 
professionals,  and  sui>ject  them  to  such  exper- 
iments as  would  teat  their  capacities.  If  there 
is  a  large  pro|x>rtion  of  fraud,  one  of  the  best 
work**  of  the  society  would  be  to  detect  it,  and 
publish  it  to  the  world ;  but  this  it  cannot  do, 
unless  supplied  freely  with  the  necessary  funds. 


RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. 

Elkituical  science  has  not  made  great  strides 
doling  Uie  year  1884;  but  in  the  direction  of 
practical  applications  it  is  feeling  the  powerful 
aid  of  business  ability  and  capital.  The  U.S. 
patent  ofllce  is  crowded  witii  applications  for 
Bnts  on  vnrioutt  electrical  appliances*     The 

entiflc  investigator  must  soon  make  a  strug- 
Jle  for  the  free  use  of  many  old  and  familiar 
t^k^ctrical  af^pliauces  which  he  has  known  from 
l»yhooiL  unless  he,  too,  enters  the  field  as  an  a[>- 
pHcTJnf  f'^r  patents.  The  tendency  of  the  times 
U  in  the  direction  of  obtaining  patents 

ift  ■  prove  priority,  even  in  the  dii-ection 

of  purtT  science.  We  leave  it  to  the  moralist 
^decide  the  ditl'erence  between  a   copyright 

^M  literary*  man  and  a  patent  for  a  scientific 

The  problem  of  electric  lighting  is  gradually 


yielding  to  the  efforts  of  the  great  army  of  in- 
ventors. The  Edison  company  has  plants  in 
almost  all  countries.  The  incandescent  system 
has  mad*^  its  way  on  steamboats  and  steam- 
ships. The  great  Fall-River  line  of  steam- 
boats took  the  initiative  in  lighting  the  steamer 
Pilgrim,  and  has  now  extended  tht^  system 
to  the  other  principal  boat^  of  the  line.  It 
is  said,  that,  although  the  cos»t  of  ligliting  by 
incandescence  is  double  tliat  of  gas,  the 
better  quality  of  light  and  the  greater  safetj' 
from  fire  counterbalance  the  increased  cost. 
Experiments  have  been  made  by  the  Weston 
electric-light  company  during  the  year,  upon 
long- filament  incandescent  lumps,  which  prom- 
ise to  give  lamps  approaching  the  eandle- 
t>ower  of  many  arc-lights  with  a  far  pleasanter 
and  steadier  light. 

Among  the  methods  of  electric  lighting  by 
incandescence,  which  have  received  renewed 
advocacy  during  the  year,  is  the  battery  sys- 
tem. Trouv6*8  modification  of  the  bichromate- 
of-|iotash  battery  consists  in  employing  a  very 
large  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  with  bichro- 
mate of  [K>tash.  An  experience  of  three 
months  with  this  battery  will  lead  its  most  en- 
thusiastic advocate  to  long  for  a  cheaper 
source  of  electricity. 

The  problem  of  electric  ligliting  is  to  find  a 
cheaper  motor  than  the  steam-engine  to  drive 
the  dyimmo-eleetric  engine,  or  to  discover  a 
more  direct  process  of  olitainiug  electricity 
from  heat.  No  advance  has  been  made  this 
year  in  the  gen  citation  of  electricity  by  thermo- 
electricity. The  meetings  of  the  Hrit  isli  associa- 
tion at  Montreal,  and  the  American  a^isociation 
in  Philadelphia,  did  not  result  in  the  pro<iuc- 
tion  of  many  important  papers  on  electiicity ; 
yet  there  is  no  douin  that  many  pei^sons  had 
their  ideas  clarified  and  their  thonghtjs  stimu- 
lated by  these  meetings.  Perhaps  the  coming 
year  will  bear  eviilence  of  this.  The  electrical 
composition  in  Philadelphia  showed  the  great 
activity  in  the  fields  of  electric  lighting,  and 
was  chietly  interesting  as  an  exhibition  of 
various  types  of  d^^namo-machines. 

The  members  of  the  electrical  congress,  also 
held  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
trical exposition,  were  inclined  to  dissent  from 
the  resolutions  of  the  late  Paris  congress  in 
regard  to  the  adoption  of  a  hundred  and  six 
centimetres  of  mercury ^  a  millimetre  in  section, 
at  the  temperature  of  0^  C,  as  the  legal  ohm  ; 
since  the  work  of  Professor  Rowland,  it  was 
believed,  would  give  a  closer  value.  Professor 
Rowland  has  not  yet  pubUshed;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  results  have  been  obtained  which 
will  lead  to  a  revision  of  the  decision  of  the 
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Paris  conference.  The  members  of  the  con- 
ference also  dissented  from  the  conclusions  of 
the  Paris  conference  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
platinum  standard  of  light ;  and  a  committee 
of  the  U.  S.  electrical  conference  is  now  en- 
gaged upon  the  study  of  a  suitable  standard. 
The  suggestion  by  Siemens  to  use  the  light 
emitted  by  a  square  centimetre  of  platinum  at 
the  point  of  fusion,  under  the  action  of  a 
known  current  of  electricity,  seems  a  fruitful 
one;  and  the  committee  is  testing  its  capa- 
bilities. 

In  telegraphy  and  telephony,  there  is  not 
much  that  is  new  to  chronicle.  It  is  perhaps 
a  blow  to  our  national  pride  to  learn  that  we 
are  behind  ilngland  in  the  art  of  telegraphy, 
and  that  we  are  importing  certain  telegraphic 
instruments  instead  of  exporting  them. 

The  London  central  telegraphic  ollice  is 
certainly  not  ap[)roached  in  this  country  for 
completeni^ss  and  system.  There  is  a  certain 
analogy  between  the  action  of  the  li-ish  settler 
in  New  England  who  burns  up  the  fences  and 
cuts  down  all  the  wood,  and,  in  short,  ttkins 
the  farm,  and  the  action  of  telegraphic  and  rail- 
road corporations  which  run  a  system,  but  do 
not  add  to  it  as  long  as  subsistence  and  divi- 
dends can  be  obtained.  The  American  visitor 
to  the  London  central  oftice,  however,  can 
but  be  amused,  that  a  separate  room,  with  in- 
struction, is  provided  for  those  operators  who 
are  to  learn  the  reading  of  messages  In^  sound. 
In  America  it  was  the  operators  who  taught 
the  superintendents  that  this  method  of  receiv- 
ing messages  was  preferable  to  the  Morse 
register  S3'stem. 

We  learn  that  the  Bell  telephone  company 
has  lately  c»ompleted  a  special  line  between 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  proposes  to  open 
telephonic  communication  between  these  cities. 
With  the  new  powerful  transmitters  that  have 
been  and  undoubtedly  are  to  be  invented,  a 
great  increase  in  the  range  of  telephony  is 
to  be  expected.  Already  most  of  the  towns 
and  principal  cities  throughout  New  England 
are  connected  by  telephone-lines,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  livery-stables  and  of  stage-lines. 
The  study  of  this  new  method  of  village-com- 
munication we  leave  to  the  political-economist. 
The  system  is  destined  to  work  great  changes 
in  manners  and  customs. 

Unfortunateh',  the  storage  of  electricity,  so 
called,  does  not  fulfil  the  extravagant  hopes 
that  were  excited  when  Faure's  batteiy  burst 
upon  the  world.  It  is  now  found  that  the 
Plante  battery  is  more  practical  than  the  Faure, 
and  that,  under  careful  methods  of  forming, 
it  gives  better  results  than  the  Faure  and  its 


various  modifications.  None  of  the  storage- 
batteries  now  in  use  can  be  said  to  be  commer- 
cial successes,  for  all  of  them  deteriorate  se- 
riously in  time.  To  the  scientific  investigator, 
however,  they  are  extremely  useful.  One 
having  a  small  electrical  plant  can  charge  his 
secondary  batteries  at  his  leisure,  and  thus 
have  on  tap  a  stead}*  source  of  electricity.  To 
the  investigator  who  has  ruined  many  suits  of 
clothes  with  acid-batteries,  and  whose  hands 
have  almost  ceased  to  be  the  insignia  of  gentle 
birth,  the  storage- battery  is  already  a  great 
boon. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the 
subject  of  the  transmission  of  power  by  elec- 
tricity. It  is  proposed  to  trj'  different  s^'stems 
upon  a  certain  portion  of  the  elevated  railwa3's 
of  New  York.  Nothing  but  an  experiment 
upon  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  under  intelli- 
gent scientific  supervision,  can  determine 
whether  the  electrical  transmission  of  power 
can  compete  successfully  with  the  use  of  the 
locomotive  on  public  exposed  highways.  There 
is  a  future  for  this  system  in  man}'  ways,  even 
if  it  fails  on  railways.  The  year,  however,  has 
added  little  to  our  knowledge  of  it. 

The  subject  of  underground  wires  has  been 
much  agitated  lately,  and  the  Western  union 
telegraph  company  has  lately  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  placing  many  of  its  lines  between  two 
distant  points  in  Boston  under  ground.  At 
present  they  work  successfully ;  but  time  is 
needed  to  show  that  a  suitable  degree  of  insu- 
lation can  be  maintained  in  this  frost-afflicted 
climate. 

The  scientific  theory-  of  electricity  has  not 
received  notable  accessions  during  the  year. 
The  U.  S.  signal-service  has  established  sta- 
tions for  the  study  of  atmospheric  electricity 
at  Baltimore  and  at  Cambridge.  It  is  believed 
that  electrical  observations  will  give  additional 
data  for  foretelling  the  approach  of  storms. 
The  subject  of  atmospheric  electricity  is  still 
shrouded  in  mystery  ;  and  little  more  is  known 
than  that  there  is  a  difference  of  electrical 
level  between  the  earth  and  the  air,  and  that 
this  difference  undergoes  modifications,  and 
that  we  have  methods  of  measuring  these  mod- 
ifications. Little  progress  has  been  made  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  connection  between  earth- 
currents  and  changes  in  the  electrical  potential 
of  the  air.  It  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Blavier, 
who  has  had  several  experimental  telegraph- 
lines  under  his  direction  in  France  for  the 
study  of  earth  -  currents,  that  changes  in  the 
potential  of  the  air  cause  verj'  small  changes 
in  the  character  of  earth-currents,  and  that 
the  latter  have  a  real  and  separate  existence. 
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I^ord  Riiylcigh  has  been  cDgoged  tipon  a 
fiUuly  of  tbo  silver  voltameter  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  measiiremeiit  of  electrical  currents. 
Ho  finds  that  one  am|)t^re  deposits  four  grams 
of  sih*cr  per  hour,  am]  a  sufficient  amount 
can  therefore  be  obtained  for  accurate  weigh- 
ing in  fifteen  minutes.  Piire  nitrate  or  chlo- 
rate of  silver  gives  the  best  results.  IJeetz 
hi  ^se<]  a  new  form  of  Daniell  cell,  of 

g  J  na\  r»*si s t an ce .  V\  ne  al ab aste r  p  1  as te r- 

of-i'iU4S  is  mixed  with  concentrated  snlphate- 
of-ct*jiper  solution,  and  the  c(j]>iter  electrode 
is  fixed  in  this  at  one  end  of  a  glass  tube  : 
ihi?  rej5t  of  the  tube  iw  (llled  with  concentrated 
stitphate  of  zinc  and  plaster-of- Paris,  and  the 
irinc  i*lecirode  is  also  embedded  in  this.  The 
ends  of  the  tube  are  fillet]  with  parafHne.  This 
form  of  cell  has  been  tried  at  the  Jefferson 
physical  laburulory  of  Harvard  university,  and 
hsA  lieen  found  nn  excellent  substitute  for  the 
wnter-cell  of  zinc  and  copper  for  charging 
electrometers. 

The  lull  in  the  progress  of  theoretical  elec- 
tricity is  probably  the  [>reeursor  of  important 
nddi lions  to  our  knowli-dge  ;  for  many  investi- 
gators are  at  work,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
testing  the  new  electrodynamic  theory  of  light* 
and  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  magnetism. 
Ihe  equipment  of  physical  laboratorie8  in  Amer- 
ica, vrhieh  has  l*eeu  one  of  the  features  of  the 
year  at  Cambridge  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
Amcnc^H,  bids   us  hope  for  much   isystematte 

tidy  of  the  science  of  electricity,  and  phy si- 
ll science  In  general.      Jt>iis'  TKovvniui>«iii. 


xatwaV   of  the  SCrENTlFIC 
A  US   OF   THE  GOVERNMENT  J 

*tnn  l»nd-ra*t>«af  Europeiin  couatHea  are,  as  a  nile^ 
tti  '  ^  di<*  direction  of  tlie  war  *1eparlmeiit»  of 

tl-  rirs,  jinil  under  Uh*  <iirectiaii  of  officers  of 

lb*'  ;irin>  Np«clAlly  deuilei^  for  that  duly,  with  the  aid 
of  e\iH»rt«  in  the  business  and  In  the  artg  ueceiaa|7 
tv  lilt?  surveys  and  lo  the  proiluction  of  tlie  charts, 
whrj  nrr  employed  from  civil  lifi»,  and  alno  of  enlisted 
M>litli«r»  iirid  non-commhsioncd  offlners  detailed  from 
tlie  ATtuy, 

*'  lia  uu  IhU  subject,  ihe  committee  refers  to 

ti  notes  on  European  purveys  compiled  Jind 

putiiMoii  U)  1870,  under  Uie  dirt*cliuu  of  one  of  it« 
tn«?iii1#er%.  Gen.  C.  B,  Com  stock,  IT.  S.  engineers,  as 
tbf  mmil  complete  comj>eudium  on  tbJH  subject  known 
tn  ih<Mn;  also  to  some  mAnu»cript  notes  prepared  by 
the  eotnmittee  from  reports  and  publications  of  later 


•  KilfinU  (rom  tb*  import  of  •  c^jiumltuw  of  Umj  N»tian«1 
janlliiuy  pf  timiiem,  ooasiAUnj;  of  (}c*n.  Mkium,  und  Profuwor* 


The  hydrographic  surv<?y8  <if  the  eoa«ta  of  Europe 
appear  in  every  counti-y  to  be  the  work  of  the  naval 
establishment.  On  the  coasts  of  the  United  King- 
dom the  hydrogrraphy  has  been  completed;  and  now 
two  parties  in  surveying  vessels  of  the  navy  arc  con- 
stantly employed  in  re-sounding  and  eiiamrning  chan- 
nelSf  harbors^  and  slioals*  in  order  to  correct  the 
existing  admiralty  charts.  All  this  is  done  under 
direction  of  !he  admiralty. 

While  the  organization  of  the  laud  and  of  the  hy- 
drt>graphic  survey**  in  Europe  are  yeiy  perfect,  your 
committee  does  not  find  that  Uioy  offer  any  thing  to 
improve  that  of  the  United  States,  except,  perhaps,  la 
showing  the  economy  in  time  and  money  of  greater 
use  of  photography  and  of  xincography  in  the  reduc- 
tion and  production  of  map»  and  charts.  In  Great 
Britain  now  the  twenty-five-inch-to-lhe*mile  tnap  is 
published  even  earlier  than  tho^e  on  smaller  scales, 
all  of  which  are  redtictions  from  the  original  manu- 
script mupH  surveyed  and  plotted  on  the  twenty-five- 
inch  or  six-inch  scale. 

Early  and  cheap  publications  of  results  of  opera* 
lions  in  the  field*  if  they  retain  the  accuracy  of  the 
original  mup^^  are  of  great  industrial  and  economic 
importance.  The  English  maps  of  the  ordnance 
survey  are  published  and  placed  on  sale  as  soon  aa 
printed,  and  at  very  moderate  prices^ 

Your  committee  would  call  attention,  In  this  con- 
nection, to  the  report  made  by  the  National  academy 
of  sciences  to  congress  in  December,  1878,  in  which 
the  advantages  of  a  consolidation  of  the  then  exist- 
ing surveys  were  pointed  out.  In  that  report,  it  was 
recommended  that  surveys  should  be  two  in  number, 
— -the  coast  and  interior  furvey,  to  be  concerned  with 
the  triangulation  and  mapping  of  the  country  and 
its  topography;  and  a  geological  sun^ey,  to  undenake 
geological  and  economical  investigations.  It  woidd 
be  a  part  of  the  duly  of  the  former  survey  to  supply 
the  maps  for  Uie  use  of  the  geological  survey;  and^  in 
order  to  secure  the  co-ordination  and  harmonious  co- 
operation of  the  two  surveys,  it  was  recommended 
that  the  coast  and  Interior  survey  be  transferred  to 
the  interior  department. 

Congress  adopted  so  much  of  this  recommendatlou 
as  related  to  the  formation  of  a  single  geological  sur- 
vey, but  did  not  provide  for  the  proposed  transfer  of 
the  coast-survey,  nor  make  any  other  provision  for 
the  topographic  work  necessary  for  the  geological 
survey.  The  result  has  been  that  these  two  suirveyf 
do  not  co-operate  as  they  should.  The  chief  of  the 
geological  survey  ha.-*  also  found  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy large  corps  of  men  in  trigonometric  measure- 
ments. 

Tour  committee  docs  not  feel  entire  confidence 
that  the  union  of  these  two  surveys  under  either  one 
of  the  executive  departments,  would,  without  other 
measures,  necessarily  load  to  that  unity  of  work 
which  is  desirable.  It  therefore  recommends  certain 
further  legislative  measures,  the  occasion  for  which 
will  be  made  clear  by  a  review  of  the  work  done  by 
these  several  organizations;  but  Ita  members  are 
entirely  clear  In  the  opinion  that  some  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  should  control  bolJi*     It  Is  for 
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congress  to  determine  which  department  shall  exer- 
cise this  necessary  authority  and  control. 

The  coast-sur>'ey  was  originally  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  maps  and  charts  of  the  coast 
and  harbors  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation. Conflicting  opinions  respecting  the  proper 
management  of  the  survey  led  to  the  formation,  in 
1843,  of  a  board  of  oflScers  with  the  duty  of  re-orga- 
nizing the  survey.  This  board  submitted  a  plan  which 
was  enacted  by  congress  into  law,  upon  and  under 
which  law  the  survey  has  hitherto  been  executed. 
This  plan  provided  for  the  co-operation  of  military 
officers,  naval  officers,  and  civilians  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  work.  Under  it  the  work  of  the  coast- 
survey  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 

In  recent  times  a  great  extension  of  the  field  of 
operations  of  the  survey  has  been  made,  apparently 
looking  to  a  triangulation  covering  the  entire  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  The  maps  published 
annually  with  the  report  of  the  survey  enable  us  to 
know  the  geodetic  work  it  has  executed.  It  appears, 
from  the  maps  accompanying  the  report  of  1882,  that 
on  June  30  of  that  year  a  chain  of  triangles  had 
been  extended  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  and  throughout  about  half 
the  Pacific  coast,  l^esides  these  coast-lines,  exten- 
sive regions  in  the  interior  are  seen  to  be  triangu- 
lated. In  tlie  north-east,  the  triangulation  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  Massachusetts,  about  half  of  Connecticut, 
and  it  also  includes  a  considerable  part  of  the  state 
of  New  York. 

The  reconnoissance  has  extended  westward  from 
the  New-Jersey  coast,  so  as  to  include  the  greater 
part  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  long  strip  in 
Pennsylvania.  From  Pennsylvania,  the  extended 
line  of  primary  triangulation  follows  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  into  northern  Alabama,  and  is  now  being 
continued  across  the  country  to  Memphis. 

A  triangulation  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  ex- 
tended from  its  mouth  nearly  to  Me^nphis,  where  it 
would  meet  the  last-described  chain  of  triangles. 
The  chain  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
has  been  completed  nearly  across  the  state  of  Nevada, 
and  the  reconnoissance  includes  nearly  half  of  Utah 
Territory.  The  line  is  also  surveyed  at  various  points 
in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Illinois.  Besides 
all  this,  isolated  regions  in  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  have  been 
reconnoitred  by  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  in  a 
way  indicative  of  a  plan  designed  ultimately  to  cover 
the  entire  territory.  As  its  appropriations  for  some 
years  past  have  made  provision  for  the  collection  of 
data  for  a  general  map  of  the  United  States,  we  may 
fairly  regard  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey  as  having 
undertaken  a  trigonometric  survey  of  the  whole 
United  States. 

From  the  statement  of  the  director  of  the  geolo- 
gical survey,  we  learn,  that,  under  authority  of  the 
annual  appropriation  bills  to  prepare  a  geological 
map  of  the  United  States,  that  officer  has  parties 
engaged  in  the  trigonometric  survey  of  the  entire 
country,  which  is  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  car- 


tographic purposes.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  two 
distinct  and  independent  trigonometric  surveys  of 
the  United  States,  under  two  different  departments 
of  the  government,  are  now  in  process  of  execution. 

The  meteorological  work  of  the  signal-service  is 
divisible  into  two  distinct  branches.  The  first  and 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  work  is  the  collec- 
tion of  weather  reports  from  stations  in  different 
parts  of  the  union,  which  are  utilized  in  predicting 
the  probable  weather  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
succeeding.  Connected  with  this  work  is  the  pub- 
lication of  weather  maps,  showing  at  a  glance  the 
state  of  the  weather  over  the  entire  country  at  cer- 
tain moments  of  absolute  time.  At  the  school  at 
Fort  Myer,  observers  and  operators  are  trained  for 
this  service.  A  very  important  part  of  its  work  is 
the  display  of  signals,  and  warnings  of  approaching 
storms,  frosts,  and  floods. 

The  other  branch  of  the  meteorological  service 
appears  in  scientific  discussions  and  investigations 
having  for  their  object  the  advance  of  the  science  of 
meteorology.  These  researches  are  published  under 
the  title,  *  Professional  papers  of  the  signal-service,* 
which  papers  consist  of  memoirs  separately  paged, 
and  numbered  in  the  order  of  their  issue.  Your 
committee  is  not  informed  of  the  separate  expenses 
of  these  two  divisions  of  the  signal-service,  but  has 
no  doubt  that  the  expense  of  the  second  branch  is 
but  a  small  fraction  of  that  of  the  first. 

The  signal-service  also  performs  a  military  duty, 
providing  the  material,  ami  instructing  soldiers  and 
officers  to  communicate  between  separate  bodies  of 
troops  by  a  system  of  day  and  night  signals;  and  it 
also  operates  and  repairs,  and  when  necessary  con- 
structs, telegraph-lines  for  military  purposes.  The 
appropriation  for  these  military  works  and  services 
for  the  current  year  is  five  tliousand  dollars.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
meteorological  work  of  the  weather  bureau  should  be 
under  the  general  control  of  the  commission  proposed 
later  in  this  paper. 

The  hydrographic  office  of  the  navy  department 
may  be  considered  to  date  from  the  year  1848,  when 
the  depot  for  charts  and  instruments  for  the  navy, 
authorized  by  an  act  approved  in  1842,  was  estab- 
lished. Under  this  act  an  observatory  was  estab- 
lished, and  was  engaged  in  the  double  work  of  making 
astronomical  observations,  correcting  chronometers, 
and  of  supplying  charts  to  the  navy ;  the  establish- 
ment being  officially  styled  *  the  U.  S.  naval  observa- 
tory and  hydrographic  office.'  In  1866  congress 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  separate  hydro- 
graphic  office,  to  be  attached  to  the  bureau  of  navi- 
gation in  the  navy  department,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  nautical  publications  and  information,  not 
only  to  vessels  of  the  United  States,  but  to  navigators 
generally.  Before  that  time  the  functions  of  the 
office  had  been  confined  to  the  purchase  and  distribu- 
tion of  foreign  charts.  Under  the  new  organization, 
a  drawing  and  engraving  division  was  established, 
which  constructs  charts  of  foreign  coasts  and  seas  for 
distribution  to  vessels  of  the  navy,  and  for  sale,  at 
the  cost  of  printing  and  paper,  to  navigators  gener- 
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aUy.  The  officer  now  in  charge  of  Ibe  bydrogrAphic 
office  Appeared  before  your  committee  in  p*>rson,  and 
5*%  e  it  a  v«ry  clear  account  of  the  work  hta  office  is 
»ctu:iHy  doitig, 

B<?%ides  the  bydrographic  work  of  the  coast-surTeyi 
—  which  ia  rond acted,  and  has  a]  way*  been  conducted 
under  existing  laws,  under  the  direction  of  the  wuper- 
int4«ndent  nf  the  coaat-survey,  —  this  bydrographic 
office  U  not  only  supplying  corrected  charts  to  the 
vessels  of  the  navy,  but  b  ooUecting  Information  as 
lo  Ice  which  f'ndangers  every  ship  or  sle^imer  of  the 
great  lines  which  connect  our  northern  ports  with 
Great  Britain  and  France:  and  it  al^o  publishes  con- 
itly  information  aa  to  changes  in  lights  and  buoys, 
discoveries  hy  all  nationn  of  shoals  and  dangers 

H  laid  down  upon  the  charts  in  common  use.  It 
publishes  at  short  intervals,  not  only  printed  Infonna* 
tjon  by  bulletin  sent  to  commercial  centres  in  this 
country,  hut  pilot  tdjarta,  especially  of  tJje  North 
Atlantic,  giving  the  latest  intelligence  in  reganl  to 
currents  and  winds,  and  the  location,  when  last  seen, 
of  aJi  floating  wrecks  and  derelicts,  and  of  the  ice- 
bergs and  other  floating  ice  which  through  the  whole 
spring,  summer,  and  fall  seasons,  lie  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  ilie  Great  B;inks,  directly  in  the  track  fol- 
lowed by  hundreih  of  steamers  and  satling-vesseL^, 
carrying  many  thousantls  of  traveller*,  passengers, 
and  immigrants,  and  the  miilions  of  dollars  of  our 
exiK»rt-s  and  imjiorts. 

This  work  of  the  hydrogrnphlc  office  is  evidently 
of  great  ralue  and  imptirtance  to  our  commercial 
and  business  interests^  and  nius^t  save  many  vessels 
fr»>m  wreck,  and  many  lives  from  destruction.  Naval 
veis^ls  under  direction  and  instruction  of  tlie  liydro- 
gmphic  office  also  survey  foreign  coasts  and  unsur- 
Teye<i  haT^>o^8  and  channels,  aiding  powerfully  in  the 
extension  and  intrcMiuction  of  our  conjoierce  to  such 
coasts  and  harbora;  and  they  contribute  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  by  deep-sea 
aoundings,  by  observations  of  the  currents  and  winds 
and  storms,  and  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  of 

tl*^  •Tinrrs, 

-  work  is  scientific  work,  your  committee 
^     "d  to  recommend  tlmt  it  he  detached  in 
Any  «*ay  irom  the  control  of  tlie  navy  department; 
nor  ♦  .tji  th'  V  recrxnmend  that  the  hydrogrvipliic  work 
of  -survey,  for  over  forty  years  conducted 

•o  rily  under  the  civil  control  of  the  coasi- 

f  ur^ey,  be  separated  from  that  organization  before  tlie 
orlghtal  survey  shall  be  completed.  After  that  is  done, 
perhaps  tlie  work  of  re*sounding  and  of  re-exam in- 
\ng  may,  without  Injury  to  tlie  service,  be  committed 
to  the  control  of  the  navy  department.  Yet  even 
Ib^u  correction  and  revision  of  the  coast-survey 
charts  will  re«)uir«^  sorne  coHirdination^^  nome  author- 
Uativ^  connection  between  the  coast-survey  office 
the  jmriies  and  vessels  engaged  in  these  re*ex- 
Inatlons  for  con'cction  of  our  coast  charts. 
From  thrt  terms  of  the  act  under  \vliieh  your  com- 
]Eiltt«?e  is  considering  this  sut>ject,  it  may  be  inferred 
the  principal  question  afft^ctint;  the  hydn»graphic 
on  which  an  opinion  is  desired,  ia  that  of  its 
lUon  with  the  hydrographie  work  of    the 


coast-aurvey*  The  reasons  for  the  consolidation  of 
these  two  works  under  the  navy  department  have 
been  urged  with  force  by  the  secretai7  of  the  navy 
in  his  last  two  annual  reports.  But  there  are  also 
cogent  reasons  on  the  other  side  of  this  question. 
The  coast-survey  wa**  specially  organized  to  secure 
the  hanuonious  co-operation  of  civilians,  officers  of 
the  navy,  and  officers  of  the  army,  each  in  his  own 
department,  and  yet  in  a  single  well  co-ordinate 
work.  Ko  scieniitic  department  of  the  government 
has  worked  more  successfully  through  the  forty  years 
in  which  this  organization  has  been  in  operation. 
Each  of  the  three  branches  thus  hannoniously  co- 
operating has  received  the  benefit  of  the  Bklll  and 
professional  experience  of  the  other. 

An  organization  of  this  sort  should  not,  while  its 
work  is  going  on,  be  disrupted,  except  for  very  strong 
reasons  affecting  its  efficiency.  We  would  also  ad- 
vert, in  illustration  of  the  advantages  which  our 
military  and  naval  officers  have  derived  fnuu  tlieir 
connection  w*ith  the  coast-survey,  to  the  brilliant  list 
of  military  and  naval  men  during  the  civil  war,  who 
derived  a  very  important  part  of  their  professional 
training  from  their  experience  on  that  work.  Such 
a  list  would  include  an  array  of  professional  leaders 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  from  any  other 
associated  body  of  men.  We  suggest  the  names  of 
Porter,  the  Rodgerses,  of  Meaile,  and  of  Humphreys, 
Many  others  might  be  added,  who,  after  service  on 
the  coast-survey,  rose  to  high  employments  in  the 
army  and  navy. 

While,  therefore,  your  committee  ia  not  prepared 
at  the  present  time  to  recommend  the  proposed  con- 
solidation, it  docs  not  conceive  that  congress  should 
adopt  measures  looking  to  the  separation  in  per- 
petuity of  the  two  branches  under  consideration. 
The  policy  of  the  coast-survey  should,  we  conceive, 
be  directed  towards  the  completion  at  the  earliest 
passible  date  of  the  survey  of  our  coast-line.  Its 
main  operations  will  thereafter  be  confined  princi- 
pally to  tlie  interior,  and  then  the  policy  of  consoli- 
dating its  hydrography  with  the  work  of  the  naval 
hydrographie  office  will  be  open  for  consideration. 
We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  hydrographie 
office  of  the  navy  department  is  worked  with  all  due 
efficiency  as  it  is  now  organized,  and  that  no  change 
is  at  present  necessary  in  its  relations  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Preliminary  to  our  recommendations  as  to  the 
other  three  works  upon  which  your  committee  ia 
called  upon  to  report,  it  desires  to  present  some  gen- 
eral views  respecting  the  working  of  the  departments 
of  the  government.  We  conceive  it  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  clear  imders landing  as  to  what 
sorts  of  scientific  investigation  may  be  undertaken 
by  government  organizations*  We  conceive  it  to  be 
a  sound  principle  that  congress  sliould  not  imder- 
take  any  work  which  can  be  eqn.il ly  well  done  by  the 
enterprise  of  individual  investigators.  Our  leading 
universities  are  constamly  increasing  the  means  of 
scientific  reaeai*ch  by  their  pnjfessors  and  students; 
and,  while  the  government  may  with  propriety  eo- 
conrage  and  co-operate  with  them,  there  is  no  reason 
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why  it  should  compete  with  them.  The  scientific 
work  of  the  government  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
such  as  can  be  undertaken  by  individuals.  It  should 
also  be  confined  to  the  increase  and  systeuiatization 
of  knowledge  tending  *  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare' of  the  country.  Within  these  two  restrictions 
there  is  a  large  and  increasing  field,  which  is  only 
partly  occupied  by  the  organizations  now  under  con- 
sideration. In  considering  the  limits  of  its  func- 
tions, your  committee,  as  one  of  scientists  and  not 
of  constitutional  lawyers,  naturally  confines  itself  to 
considerations  affecting  the  general  welfare. 

The  general  government  having  commenced  a  gen- 
eral trigonometrical  survey  of  the  United  States  on 
a  large  scale,  under  organizations  much  more  efficient 
in  their  action  than  those  which  any  single  state  can 
provide,  we  conceive  it  desirable  that  the  work  thus 
undertaken  should  be  continued  at  least  to  the  point 
at  which  it  can  be  advantageously  taken  up  by  the 
states  themselves.  At  what  precise  limit  the  general 
government  should  stop,  we  are  not  prepared  to  de- 
cide, nor  is  it  necessary  that  this  limit  should  be  de- 
fined at  present.  Tlie  attention  of  congress  should 
also  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  administration 
of  a  scientific  bureau  or  department  involves  greater 
diflSculties  than  that  of  a  purely  business  depart- 
ment. The  connections  between  the  work  done  and 
the  results  ultimately  to  be  attained  for  the  public 
are  not  at  all  obvious  to  the  people  and  press,  and 
thus  the  great  benefit  of  vigilant  watching  and  con- 
stant criticism  is  wanting.  Again:  its  administra- 
tion requires  a  combination  of  scientific  knowledge 
with  administrative  ability,  which  is  more  diflicnlt 
to  command  than  either  of  these  qualities  separately. 
These  difficulties  are  intensified  by  the  absence  of 
any  central  authority  to  control  the  work  of  a  gov- 
ernment scientific  organization.  Each  head  of  a 
scientific  organization  is  now  practically  absolutely 
indt-pendent,  and,  in  his  individual  judgment  of  what 
his  organization  shall  do,  is  controlled  only  by  con- 
gress itself,  acting  only  through  its  annual  appropria- 
tion bills.  We  conceive  that  this  state  of  things  calls 
for  measures  of  reform. 

A  feature  of  such  reform  will  be  the  collection  of 
the  organizations  now  under  consideration,  together 
with  such  other  scientific  bureaus  as  congress  may 
see  fit  to  include  in  the  scheme,  under  one  central 
authority,  to  be  recognized  as  responsible  for,  and 
controlling  generally,  the  scientific  operations  of  the 
government.  Various  forms  of  such  an  authority 
might  be  devised,  the  choice  of  which  will  some  day 
be  made  by  congress.  The  best  form  would  be,  per- 
haps, the  establishment  of  a  *  department  of  science,* 
the  head  of  which  should  be  an  administrator  famil- 
iar with  scientific  affairs,  but  not  necessarily  an  inves- 
tigator in  any  special  branch. 

Your  committee  states  only  the  general  sentiment 
and  wish  of  men  of  science,  when  it  says  that  its 
members  believe  the  time  is  near  when  the  country 
will  demand  the  institution  of  a  branch  of  the  execu- 
tive government  devoted  especially  to  the  direction 
and  control  of  all  the  purely  scientific  work  of  the 
government.    In  this  day  the  pursuit  of  science  itself 


is,  visibly  to  all  men  of  education,  directly  connected 
with  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  The  art 
of  photography,  beginning  in  1S02  wiUi  the  scientific 
experiments  of  Wedgewood,  has  developed,  till,  in 
this  country  alone,  the  annual  value  of  photographs 
produced  is  estimated  at  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 
The  study  of  electricity  has  resulted  in  the  telegraph, 
the  telephone,  the  electric  light,  the  electric  railway; 
some  of  which  results  count  their  revenue  by  mil- 
lions, and  have  created  already,  within  a  few  years 
of  their  discovery,  properties  employing  the  capital  of 
hundreds  of  millions.  None  who  have  lived  with 
open  eyes  during  the  development  of  these  results  of 
purely  scientific  investigation  doubt  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  science  *  promotes  the  general  welfare.' 

Should  fiuch  a  department  be  now  impracticable, 
should  public  opinion  nT)t  be  now  ready  for  it,  the  next 
best  measure,  in  the  opinion  of  scientific  men,  would 
be  to  transfer  all  such  work  or  bureaus  to  some  one 
executive  department.  Keeping  in  mind  what  has 
been  said  respecting  the  two  classes  of  work  under 
the  signal-service,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  several  organizations  under  consideration 
could  now  be  most  advantageously  divided  among 
perhaps  four  bureaus ;  namely,  — 

1°.  The  coast  and  interior  survey,  to  be  concerned 
principally  with  geodesy  and  hydrography,  and  to 
consist  of  the  present  coast  and  geodetic  sur>'ey. 

2°.  The  geological  survey,  to  comprise  the  present 
geological  survey  with  its  organization  unchanged. 

8°.  The  meteorological  bureau,  to  which  should  be 
transferred  so  much  of  the  present  personnel  and 
functions  of  the  chief  signal-oflice  as  are  not  neces- 
sary to  the  military  duties  of  that  office. 

49.  A  physical  observatory,  to  investigate  the  laws 
of  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation,  and  their  applica- 
tion to  meteorology,  with  such  other  investigations  in 
exact  science  as  the  government  might  assign  to  it. 
In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  recent  electrical  conference  in  Phila- 
delphia, requesting  the  establishment,  by  the  govern- 
ment, of  a  bureau  of  electrical  standards.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  functions  of  the  bureau  of  weights 
and  measures,  now  performed  by  the  coast-survey, 
could  be  advantageously  transferred  to  the  proposed 
bureau,  and  extended  so  as  to  include  electrical 
measures. 

The  members  of  your  committee  are  conscious  that 
placing  these  bureaus  under  one  department  would 
not  necessarily  result  in  the  proper  co-ordination  of 
their  work,  because  the  head  of  such  department 
would  probably  find  it  impracticable  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  all  details  necessary  to  that  purpose. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  evils  already  pointed  out 
require,  in  any  case,  the  organization  of  a  permanent 
commission  to  prescribe  a  general  policy  for  each  of 
these  bureaus.  The  functions  of  this  commission 
would  be :  — 

1°.  To  examine,  improve,  and  approve  the  plans  of 
work  proposed  by  the  several  bureaus,  and  to  revise 
their  estimates  in  accordance  with  such  plan.  The 
performance  of  this  duty  would  require  consultation 
with  their  chiefs  generally  and  separately  respecting 
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the  character  of  ibnlr  work,  and  they  should  be  meni- 
bers  of  ihe  camiuission. 

2^.  To  approve  in  deUil  the  methods  of  expend i- 
tuxe  of  the  Approju'iatioiift. 

HO.  To  recommend  swih  measures  as  they  deem 
!  i'>  Ihi*  rflicicncy  of  the  bureaus  under  their 

S'  u     It  should^  liaw«*ver»  be  Qtiderslood  that 

tliis  coiiiiuisslDti  is  nut  cbargt^d  with  purely  admiu- 
Mlratlve  responsibility.     It  prvscribes  what  shall  be 

[»ue,  and  recommends  any  measures  necessary  to 

cure  that  ot*ject,  but  doc»  not  concern  llst'lf  with 
ail  mi  n  i  st  rat  i  ve  d  etiii  h. 

We  submit  the  following  as  a  suggestion  for  the 
formatiun  anil  personnel  of  such  a  cotnmission  :  — 

The  commission  ahall  consist  of,  1°,  the  president 
uf  tlie  Natiortal  acudemy  of  science**;  2*=',  the  secre- 
tary i»f  ttie  Smithsonian  institution;  3°  and  4*^,  two 
civilians  of  high  scieutiflc  reputation,  not  otlierwise 
in  the  government  service,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
~  sldent  of  the  Utjited  Slates  for  the  term  of  six 
5®,  one  officer  of  the  coriis  of  engineers  of 
^he  array;  6^,  one  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
navy,  skiiled  in  astronomy,  —  these  two  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  president  of  the  United  Slates  for  a  term 
of  six  yearSf — who,  with,  7*^,  the  suf^erintendent  of 
Qw  coasl  and  gemJetic  survey;  8°,  the  director  of  the 
geological  survey ;  and,  9°,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
meteorological  service,  — shall  constitute  the  commis- 
sion of  .  The  secretary  of  the depart- 
ment shall  bi  cr-q/ffcio  pret^ident  of  the  comraisf<ion. 

The  members  of  the  commission,  for  their  services 
as  such,  shall  each  be  paid  by  the  United  States  rom- 

fien^tion   In   ihe  sum  of dollars  per  iinnum. 

Their  necessary  transportation  and  travelling  ex- 
penses shall  be  provided  for  as  are  those  of  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  when  travelling  on  public 
tHisln<^«s  <»r  duly,  to  Ix^  paiil  out  of  the  appropriiitions 
for  tlie  services  under  their  i-^upen  islon. 

The  cummtssion  shall  meet  in  Washington,  D,C., 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  not  less  than  four 
times  a  yifar;  but  the  president  of  the  commission 

ay  convejie  It  wheiiever  In  his  judgment  the  exi- 

ttd«fl  of  the  service  nHjuire  a  meeting. 

~~  e  commission  shall  be  attached  to  the  office  of 

elary  at  th«  department  of ,  and  under 

aperintendeuce  !<hall  exercise  a  general  control 
trtvr  the  plans  of  work  of  the  coast  and  geodetic  sur- 
vey, tlie  geological  survey,  and  the  meteorological 
sirrvice,  anil  shall  have  the  charge  and  custody  of  all 
Ih'"  ....),..,.^^  books,  documents,  drawings,  models, 
n  miralus,  instruments,  and  all  other  things 

api"  *  .^^4..^i»g  to  the  commission. 

Tbo  estintatcs  of  the  heads  of  these  bureaus  or 
ofllces  shall  pa»8  through  the  commission  for  revision 
mad  Approval;  and,  after  the  annual  appropriations 
hmtm  been  made,  no  money  shall  be  expended  under 
thftn,  except  after  revision  and  approval  by  the  coni- 

Mion  uf  projects  submitted  by  these  bureaus  in 

QpUance  with  such  projects. 
If  (It  urn.  tiint^  public  money  is  being  spent  by  any 
01  -■,  not  in  accordance  with  the  views 

oC  -„,  L „.„„..  „:an,  the  commission  shall  notify  the 
proper  auditor  of  the  fact 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SCIEN- 
TIFIC  WORK  OF  THE  GENERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT.^ 

Ik  response  to  your  oral  request  at  the  session  of 
yesterday  to  present  to  the  eonnnis^inn  ray  **  opinions 
relating  to  the  organization  nf  the  i^cientific  work  of 
the  governtnent  on  a  comprehensive  plan,  by  which 
the  work  can  be  more  thoroughly  co-ordinated,  more 
jiyatenjaUcally  prosecuted,  and  more  economically  ad» 
minisiered,  than  at  present,**  T  l>«'g  leave  to  make 
the  following  statement:  — 

The  scientific  works  prosecuted  under  the  general 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  in  like  manner 
prosecuted  by  other  nations,  may  broadly,  but  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  be  classed  under  two  heads.  In 
the  first  class  are  constructive  works,  such  as  the 
erection  of  public  buildings,  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  the  construction  of  light- 
houses. In  all  of  the  operations  of  this  class,  in  order 
that  the  work  may  be  properly  executed,  scientific 
principles  and  methods  must  Hie  observed;  but  such 
works  chiefly  involve  problems 'of  applied  science. 
The  second  class  of  operations  in  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States^  like  all  uthivr  civilixed 
nations,  is  engziged,  involve  in  their  nature  original 
invi^stigation.  They  are  designed,  in  large  part,  to 
furnish  needed  information  to  the  people;  and  they 
not  only  Involve  questions  of  applied  HCtence,  but, 
that  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  prosecuted  tnMj 
be  properly  accomplished ,  new  facts  and  principliM 
must  be  discovered.  Such  institutions  are  the  geo- 
logical survey,  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  the 
signal -service  or  meteorological  bureau,  the  flsh-com-  • 
mission,  the  national  museum,  the  hydrographlc 
bureau,  and  the  national  observatory.  The  functions 
of  such  bureaus  cannot  properly  he  performed  with- 
out scientific  research,  and  their  value  dep+'nds  upon 
the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  the  methods  of  investi- 
gation pursued.  It  is  to  this  second  class,  of  purely 
scientific  institutions,  designed  for  and  necessarily 
comprehending  ctriginal  research  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  information  to  the  people,  that  I  confine  my 
remarks. 

The  operations  of  such  institutions  are  exceedingly 
complex,  and,  from  their  very  nature,  cannot  beante- 
cedtjntly  planned  and  executed  according  to  such 
original  plan.  At  every  step  of  the  work,  plans  must 
necessarily  be  modified,  as  necessitated  or  sugtiested 
by  discovered  facts.  It  is  therefore  impoifsible  by 
law  to  organize  such  operations;  and,  more.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  directors  or  superintendents  of  such 
work  to  lay  out  plans  of  operations  which  shall  be  a 
full  guide  to  their  assistants.  A  clear  conception  of 
the  object  to  be  attained,  and  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  principles  to  be  used  in  the  guid- 
ance of  research,  are  necessary:  and  Ixiyond  tliat, 
from  time  to  time,  as  facts  are  discovered,  and  the 
avenues  of  investigation  are  opened,  the  work  is  di» 
rected  in  its  details.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is 

»  From  the  lectlroony  of  Major  J.  W,  Powbix,  dir«»ctor  of 
Ibe  V,  9.  geological  lurvey,  b«fore  «  Joint  (MimmiUov  of  bolT 
bouiicB  of  oongrmii. 
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impossible  to  directly  restrict  or  control  these  scien- 
tific operations  by  law.  The  general  purpose  of  the 
work  may  be  formulated  in  the  statutes,  and  the 
operations  may  be  limited  by  the  appropriations 
made  therefor,  and  this  is  as  far  as  the  statute  itself 
can  properly  go;  for,  if  the  operations  themselves 
could  be  formulated  in*  law,  the  facts  would  already 
be  known,  and  the  investigation  would  be  unneces- 
sary. It  being  impossible  by  statute  to  control  or 
restrict  the  lines  of  investigation,  as  above  shown, 
there  is  yet  a  control  of  the  official  personal  organiza- 
tion which  can  properly  be  exercised  by  statutory 
provision ;  and  a  further  control,  superior  to  the  im- 
mediate organization  prosecuting  the  work,  may  be 
properly  exercised  in  relation  to  the  financial  opera- 
tions in  the  payment  of  employees,. and  in  the  pur- 
chase, use,  and  custody  of  public  property,  and  the 
supervision  of  accounts. 

I  beg  permission  to  set  forth  certain  facts,  which,  I 
think,  should  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  establishment 
of  such  official  organization  and  superior  control. 
In  the  first  place,  the  investigations  prosecuted  by  all 
of  these  scientific  institutions  are  in  their  nature  in- 
ter-related and  interdependent.  The  success  of  one  is 
dependent,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  success  of  the 
others ;  and,  if  at  any  time  in  the  correlated  investi- 
gations prosecuted  by  the  general  government  any 
One  branch  fails  in  its  department,  the  other  branches 
suffer  therefrom  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Forexample :  geodetic  operations  carried  on  through- 
out the  world,  and  having  for  their  purpose  the  de- 
termination of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  were  for  a  long 
time  prosecuted  by  refined  trigonometric  methods; 
*  but,  as  the  work  progressed,  the  problem  was  found 
to  be  more  complex  than  was  at  first  supposed,  and 
elaborate  gravity  determinations  were  added  to  trigo- 
nometric methods.  And  it  has  quite  lately  been  dis- 
covered that  trigonometric  and  gravity  methods  must 
yet  be  supplemented  by  the  determination  of  the 
geologic  structure  of  lands,  especially  of  mountains 
and  mountain  systems.  Thus  it  has  been  found  that 
the  geographer  cannot  accomplish  his  work  without 
appealing  to  the  geologist  for  his  knowledge.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  found  in  the  study  of  struc- 
tural geology  —  and  by  that  is  meant  the  plan  upon 
which  the  rocks  composing  the  lands  of  a  country  are 
arranged  —  that  it  cannot  be  clearly  understood  and 
explained  without  the  facts  of  geodesy.  Sound  geo- 
logic research,  therefore,  must  progress  hand  in  hand 
with  sound  geodetic  research. 

Again:  in  the  prosecution  of  geodetic  research,  the 
parties  thus  engaged  determine  the  exact  position  in 
latitude,  longitude,  and  altitude,  of  many  points  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  the  prosecution  of  a  geo- 
logic survey  of  the  same  territory,  these  same  points 
must  also  be  known;  but,  more  than  that,  their  num- 
ber must  be  vastly  multiplied,  so  that  a  map  may  be 
constructed  setting  forth  the  latitude,  longitude,  and 
altitude  of  all  portions  of  the  country  surveyed. 
Where  the  geodetic  survey  establishes  but  hundreds 
of  points,  the  geologic  survey  must  have  millions  of 
points  established. 

Again :  the  points  to  be  used  in  the  geodetic  survey 


must  necessarily  be  selected  for  that  purpose.  A  gen- 
eral reconnoissance  of  the  country  over  which  such  a 
survey  is  carried  must  be  made,  and  the  materials 
collected  for  at  least  a  skeleton  map.  Thus  it  is  that 
a  skeleton  map  is  necessary  for  a  geodetic  survey,  and 
a  completed  map  for  the  geologic  survey.  In  like 
manner  it  can  be  shown  that  the  relations  between 
geodetic  and  geologic  work  are  manifold,  and,  still 
further,  that  the  geodetic  work  and  the  geologic 
work  have  a  great  variety  of  connections  with  the 
other  scientific  works  prosecuted  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment. It  would  require  a  volume  to  set  forth  all 
these  relations,  and  to  show  how  completely  the  suc- 
cess of  one  is  dependent  upon  the  success  of  all. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  official  organizations 
for  these  institutions  should  be  co-ordinated,  that 
they  may  work  together  and  aid  each  other;  and, 
further,  as  each  is  interested  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent in  the  operations  of  the  other,  the  organization 
should  be  such  that  one  shall  not  be  compelled  to  do 
that  which  is  the  proper  function  of  another,  and 
that  no  one  shall  be  permitted  to  encroach  upon  the 
functions  of  another.  As  long  as  the  several  scien- 
tific commissions  and  bureaus  of  the  general  govern- 
ment are  distributed  through  all  the  departments  of 
the  government,  — one  in  the  war  department,  anoth- 
er in  the  navy,  another  in  the  interior,  another  inthe 
treasury,  etc.,  —  each  bureau  must  necessarily,  to  a 
large  extent,  be  autonomous:  they  must  be  self-gov- 
erned, for  it  is  a  practical  impossibility  for  any  secre- 
tary of  a  general  department  to  make  such  a  study  of 
the  methods  of  scientific  research  as  would  warrant 
him  in  attempting  their  control.  Hence  these  insti- 
tutions have  in  the  past  been  to  a  great  degree  auton- 
omous, and  must,  under  the  same  plan,  continue  to 
be. 

If  the  statements  thus  briefly  made  are  correct,  it 
follows  that  the  first  guiding  principle  to  the  proper 
official  organization  of  the  scientific  work  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  scientific  inHtiiutions  of  the  government 
should  be  placed  under  one  general  management. 

Again :  as  a  necessity,  scientific  investigation  must 
be  controlled  by  the  facts  discovered  from  year  to 
year,  and  from  month  to  month,  and  from  day  to 
day.  The  operations  of  investigation,  therefore,  can 
only  be  controlled  by  the  men  who  are  actually  per- 
forming the  work.  For  example :  the  director  of  the 
geological  survey  cannot  possibly  lay  out  the  work 
for  his  assistants  in  detail.  He  can  only  set  forth  in 
a  general  way  the  object  to  be  reached,  the  general 
methods  to  be  pursued ;  and  such  plans  must  be  held 
open  to  revision  from  time  to  time  as  the  facts  discov- 
ered by  the  investigators  themselves  may  demand. 
He  must  therefore  hold  himself  always  in  commu- 
nication with  his  assistants,  and  ever  be  ready  to 
entertain  their  suggestions;  and  there  is  always  a 
probability  that  he  will  err  more  in  the  direction  of 
rejecting  wise  suggestions  than  accepting  unwise 
plans. 

It  is  thus  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the  plans  of  the 
work  prosecuted  by  an  organization  for  scientific  re- 
search must  originate  with  the  experts  and  specialists 
who  are  themselves  engaged  inthe  investigation;  and 
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Ihe  moat  imporlwit  function  which  the  director  of 
5ttch  lui  institution  has  to  perform,  lies  in  the  selection 
of  the  proper  men,  — the  specialists  who  have  a  genius 
for  r«^'*«'ftrcyj.  From  tht?  very  nature  of  the  work  per* 
formed,  the  plan  of  ojieratloni  to  a  large  extent  must 
come  up  from  the  indlvlduala  who  are  doing  the  work, 
luid  caji  only  to  a  ] United  extent  originate  with  the 
dlreeiof.  Out  **i  the  multitude  of  plans  and  ideas 
tlni^  su-L>i^sted  hy  a  corps  of  specialists  engaged  in 
>earch.  the  superintendent  or  director  se- 
Ji?'  is  he  think*  wise,  and  U  successful  in  his 

ork  to  rhe  degree  in  which  he  has  a  comprehensive 
ttowledge  of  the  subject. 
If  the  above  consi derations  are  correct,  the  second 
gUidiiJi!   1  principle  for  controUing  8ci«'ntitic  work  of 
f  r'lenl  is  »8  follows:    The  »eceral  bureaurt 

.  e^  rf.*emT/i  ahould  be  le/t  free   to  proaecuU 

Kc/*  rcnearch  In  all  Us  details,  wUhout  dictation  from 
rior  authority  in  reaped  to  the  metModft  of  research 
to  f*f  nged*    * 

I  beg  to  call  the  att«riti<tii  of  the  comnjisslon  to 
c«itiiin  statements  of  the  committee  of  the  National 
academy  of  sciences,  which  constitute  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  pmceedlngs  of  Ibis  cominlsslon.  These 
lUU^ment*  are  as  follows:  — 

Your  committee  states  only  the  general  sentiment 
^pi^  "f«^  of  men  of  science  when  It  says  that  iti* 
lieve  the  time  is  near  when  ibe  country 
I' I  the  institution  of  a  branch  of  the  execu- 
tive government  devoted  efpecially  to  the  direction 
and  eontnil  of  all  the  purely  scientitic  work  of  the 
g<  t.     In  this  day  the  pursuit  of  science  itself 

i>  ■*  all  men  of  education,  directly  connected 

vvw-  .  .  ,  rjmotlon  of  the  general  welfare.  .  .  .  The 
members  of  your  committee  are  conscious  that  pla- 
cing ihi^^t"  bureaus  under  one  department  would  not 
in  result  In  the  proper  co-ordination  of  their 

u  use  the  head  of  such  de|>artment  w6uld 

IprtM'iUM  V  iind  it  impracticable  to  enter  into  the  consid- 

Hion  of  all  details  necessary  to  that  x>urpose.  It 
jip^ars  to  us  that  the  evils  already  pointed  out  re- 
f|uire^  In  any  case,  the  organization  of  a  permanent 
coTitTnfs^iou  to  prescribe  a  general  policy  for  each  of 
\\<  U1A.     The  functions  of  this  commission 

V',  — 

-1-,  .,,;..  i re,  and  approve  the  plans  of 

ork  I  ral  bureaus^  and  to  revise 

heir  '  I J  ice  with  such  plan.     The 

p^rforTuaucM  ot  this  duty  would  require  consultation 
wirh  tht'ir  f?h!f  fs.  ;renc-ral]y  and  separately,  respecting 


ti.. 
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work ;  and  they  should  be  mem- 

>n. 

^'■'  ?il  the  methods  of  expend]- 

ti  menjures  as   Lhey  deem 

the  eJhcieucy  of  the  bureaus  under  their 

If  *hnuld,  ho  we  vert  be  understood  that 

^t  charged  with  purely  ad  mini  s- 

-hnll  b€  done*  and  recommends 
vr.v  tn  secure  that  object^  but 
if  with  administrative  details. 


li  wfQ  tie  •uen  from  this  extract  that  the  learned 
Bi44iib4!ni  of  the  national  academy  constituting 
tkat  cf>muittto«»  fully  re«*ogni2e  the  importance  of  a 
unified  Ailntinliitratirin  of  the  scientific  bureaus.  The 
aune  cfymmlttA^e  further  expresses  the  opinion  that  a 


department  of  science  la  desirable;  but,  fearing  that 
such  a  department  cannot  be  organized  at  the  present 
time,  a  commission  is  recommended,  to  be  composed 
of  a  secretary  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  govern' 
ment,  the  president  of  the  National  academy  of  sci- 
ences, the  direcloi-s  or  superintendents  of  the  scientific 
bureaus,  a  professor  of  mathematics  from  the  naval 
observatory,  an  officer  of  the  engineer  corps,  and  two 
citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  eminent  as  scientific 
men,  to  be  appointed  by  the  president* 

Sympathizing  fully  with  th«  general  tenor  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  academyt  I  wish  to  present 
certain  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  constitution  of  the 
board  *jf  commissioTiers  as  recommended  by  that  com- 
mittee. The  objection  to  such  a  board  is  twofold.  In 
the  first  place,  it  would  be  composed  of  incongruous 
elements.  A  board  composed  of  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers would,  it  is  believed,  be  inharmonious,  from  the 
fact  that  military  and  civil  methods  of  administration 
are  entirely  diverse,  and  proceed  upon  diametrically 
opposed  theories.  The  military  officer  plans  and  com- 
mands: the  civil  officer  hears,  weighs,  and  decides. 

In  the  second  place,  tbe  btmrd,  as  thus  recoin- 
mended,  would  be  impracticable  in  its  relations  to 
the  departments  under  which  the  several  scientific 
bureaus  are  placed.  Officers  subordinate  to  the 
secretary  of  w.ir,  and  officers  subordinate  to  other 
secretaries,  together  with  officers  having  no  other  con- 
nection with  the  gciverument  but  as  members  of  this 
board,  would  have  the  practical  control  of  the  work, 
so  far  as  it  could  properly  be  controlled;  and  the 
secretaries  themselves  would  simply  be^  channels 
through  which  instructions  to  the  bureau  officers 
would  be  transmitted. 

Thi**,  it  is  feared,  would  be  Irksome  to  executive 
officers  composing  the  cabinet  of  the  president.  It 
is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  proceedings  of  this  com- 
mission, that  Professor  Newcomb  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment, and  Gen.  Comstock  of  the  army,  withdrew 
from  the  committee  of  the  national  acatlemy  at  the 
request  of  their  superior  officers,  the  secretaries  of 
those  departments.  It  is  presumable  that  this  action 
was  taken  because  the  military  secretaries  did  not 
desire  to  have  their  subordinates  deliberate  upon 
questions  of  policy  affecting  the  conduct  of  the  sec- 
retaries themselves ;  and  this  Wfws  entirely  natural  and 
proi>er,  from  a  military  stand-point,  where  superior 
officers  plan  and  command,  and  inferior  officers  obey 
and  execute.  In  a  civil  department  of  the  govern- 
ment it  wouW  have  been  entirely  in  the  course  of 
things,  .and  in  no  respect  &  violation  of  official  pro- 
prieties, for  subordinate  officers  to  present  plans,  even 
of  general  policy,  to  their  superiors. 

Having  thus  briefly  commented  upon  the  plan  of 
the  academy  committee,  I  beg  permission  to  suggest  a 
plan  which  would  not  involve  the  same  difficulties. 
There  is,  in  the  organization  of  the  general  goveni- 
ment,  an  existing  body  of  officers  competent  to  co- 
ordinate the  scientific  work,  with  an  organization 
peculiarly  fitted  to  supervise  the  general  plans,  and 
yet  leave  the  officers  of  the  several  scientific  bureaus 
free  to  carry  on  the  details  of  operations  by  scientific 
methods,  as  they  are  developed  from  time  to  time.    I 
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refer  to  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  institution. 
These  regents  are  composed  of  the  chief  justice,  the 
vice-president, .  three  members  of  the  senate,  and 
three  members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
six  citizens.  These  regents  are  appointed  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

The  regents  to  be  selected  shall  be  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: the  members  of  the  senate,  by  the  president 
thereof;  the  members  of  the  house,  by  the  speaker 
thereof;  and  the  six  other  persons,  by  joint  resolution 
of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

This  body  of  regents  appoints  a  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  institution,  who  is  its  executive  offi- 
cer. If  such  of  the  scientific  bureaus  as  should  prop- 
erly have  a  civil  organization  were  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion, perhaps  the  best  possible  administration  of  the 
scientific  work  of  the  government  would  thereby  be 
secured;  and  the  learning  and  administrative  ability 
of  the  present  secretary  of  that  institution  would 
furnish  abundant  assurance  that  the  organization  of 
these  departments  under  a  common  head,  would,  at 
its  inception,  be  thorough  and  wise. 

The  history  of  the  Smithsonian  institution,  with 
its  governing  board  constituted  as  above,  is  the  best 
warrant  that  could  be  given  for  a  wise  administration 
of  the  scientific  operations  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  first  secretary  of  that  institution.  Pro- 
fessor Henry,  was  one  of  the  great  scholars  of  his 
time;  and,  under  his  administration,  the  affairs  of 
the  institution  were  conducted  so  as  to  meet  with  the 
approbation  alike  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  learned  men  of  the  country,  and  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  His  successor.  Professor  Baird,  one  of 
the  leading  scholars  of  the  world,  has  conducted  the 
operations  of  the  institution  as  assistant  secretary, 
and  subsequently  as  secretary,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  has  intrusted  to 
him  much  larger  and  wider  duties  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  fish-com mission  and  the  national  mu- 
seum. It  win  thus  be  seen  that  the  board  of  regents 
would  constitute  an  able  and  efficient  supervisory 
body;  and  it  may  always  be  expected  that  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  that  board  would  be  a  man  thoroughly 
competent  to  execute  such  a  trust. 

I  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  as 
to  what  bureaus  should  be  placed  under  this  com- 
mon organization.  Two  of  the  bureaus  already  men- 
tioned are  now  under  the  Smithsonian  institution; 
namely,  the  fish-commission  and  the  national  mu- 
seum. The  geological  survey  could  be  very  properly 
added  to  the  number.  Its  relations  to  the  national 
museum  are  very  intimate.  All  of  its  collections 
of  rocks,  ores,  minerals,  and  fossils,  are  deposited 
therein;  and  its  laboratories  for  the  study  of  these 
collections,  chemical,  physical,  and  paleontological, 
are  also  in  the  national  museum,  as  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  connected  with  the  collections.  This  rela- 
tion between  the  geological  survey  and  the  national 
museum  is  not  by  virtue  of  organic  law,  but  solely 
by  convention  between  the  secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian institution,  and  the  director  of  the  geological 


survey,  and  is  a  special  courtesy  to  the  geological  sur- 
vey, extended  by  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
institution.  In  like  manner  the  geological  survey 
has  intimate  relations  with  the  fish-commission.  In 
that  commission  It  is  necessary  to  employ  a  corps  of 
biologists.  The  paleontologists  of  the  geological  sur- 
vey also  constitute  a  corps  of  biologists.  The  biolo- 
gists of  the  fish-commission  study  the  living  forms 
in  the  existing  bodies  of  water  on  and  around  this 
continent;  the  biologists  of  the  geological  survey 
study  the  fossil  forms  of  the  same  region,  some  of 
which  still  exist,  others  of  which  have  become  ex- 
tinct; and  the  biologic  work  of  the  two  departments 
is  so  intimate,  that  at  times  the  biologists  of  the  fish- 
commlsslon  perform  work  for  the  geologists  of  the 
survey,  and  at  other  times  the  biologists  of  the  sur- 
vey perform  work  for  the  fish-commission  and  the 
national  museum.  It  Is  very  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  geological  survey  could  appropriately  be  placed 
under  the  same  management  as  the  fish-commission 
and  the  national  museum. 

The  coast  and  geodetic  survey  must  first  be  con- 
sidered in  its  relations  to  certain  other  departments 
of  scientific  work.  The  committee  of  the  academy 
recommend  the  establishment  of  **  a  physical  observ- 
atory to  Investigate  the  laws  of  solar  and  terrestrial 
radiation,  and  their  application  to  meteorology,  with 
such  other  investigations  In  exact  science  as  the  gov- 
ernment might  assign  to  it."  And  they  also  recom- 
mend that  the  functions  of  the  bureau  of  weights  and 
measures,  now  performed  by  the  coast-survey,  be  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  electrical  measures,  and  that 
the  whole  be  transferred  to  the  new  bureau  recom- 
mended. The  coast  and  geodetic  survey  already  has 
under  its  charge  the  bureau  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. Il  is  also  engaged  in  magnetic  researches,  and 
could  appropriately  undertake  electrical  researches, 
and  also  the  researches  relating  to  solar  and  terres- 
trial radiation.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  best 
to  create  a  new  organization  for  the  purposes  thus 
indicated,  but  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  enlarge  the  functions  of  the  present  organization 
of  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey  to  accomplish  the 
desired  purpose. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  national  observa- 
tory is  one  of  the  institutions  engaged  In  original  re- 
search of  such  a  character  that  it  should  form  one  of 
the  co-ordinated  bureaus,  but  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  transfer  it  as  an  independent  bureau.  It 
might  properly  be  consolidated  with  the  coast  and 
geodetic  survey.  Under  such  a  plan,  this  survey 
would  have  for  its  functions  geodetic  investigations, 
the  methods  of  which  are  in  part  astronomicaL  It 
would  also  have  the  gravity  investigations,  and  the 
investigations  relating  to  solar  and  terrestrial  radia- 
tion, which  are  also  in  part  astronomical.  It  would 
also  have  the  magnetic  and  electrical  investigations. 
All  of  these  Hues  of  research  are  intimately  related 
and  profoundly  Interdependent. 

I  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  survey  of  the 
immediate  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  primaiy 
purpose  of  this  survey  is  the  construction  of  charts 
to  be  used  by  mariners.    This  survey  of  the  coast 
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r  is  nciu-iy  completed,  and  should  be  fiiibhed 
e  presient  organization.  When  thus  finished^ 
ork  of  the  coast- survey  on  land  will  be  practi- 
siided*  but  the  hydrotp-aphic  operations  must  be 
iTifiitly  continued.  In  this  hydrographic  work 
■  -  of  naval  offieers  and  seamen  are  em- 
I  the  coast-survey;  and  the  navy  is  also 
eJ,  under  the  organ iz.itlon  of  the  hydrographic 
u,  in  conducting  researches  of  like  and  related 
ct«r  off  the  coast.  It  is  evident  that  this  hydm- 
ic  mirk  projierutcd  by  the  coast  and  geodetic 
B|  i>re-eiiiinently  a  naval  work,  from  the  fact 
^bers  and  seamen  of  the  navy  are  employed  in 
^secution.  The  officers  of  Ihe  navy  are  neces- 
,  and  should  he,  the  j^eugraphers  of  tlie  sea. 
,ree,  tbat»  even  in  lime  of  peace,  a  naval 
L  must  be  maintained.  A  school  is  sup- 
I  by  tilt*  general  government  for  the  education 
|plning  of  officers  to  com ni and  its  navies.  This 
rtg  should  l»e  Cf>n tinned  by  practical  operations 
i^  not  by  i-ngai^ing  in  unnecessary  war,  but  in 
KJIgation  of  ihe  bens^  and  the  management  of 
Kftnd,  while  thus  engaged,  the  navy  may  be 
BdK^ly  and  econouiirally  employed  in  the  study 
Bic  geo»;raphy.  I  am  tlicrefore  clearly  of  the 
m  Uiat  tbe  liydrographic  work  of  the  coast  and 
tic  survey  sljonld  be  transferred  to  the  hydro- 
Mbureau  of  the  navy.  As  thus  organized^  it 
Hicc«sarI1y  have  a  military  administration,  and 
Sot  properly  be  placed  with  the  other  scientidc 
us  enumeraied  aU^ve  under  one  common  man- 
tni.  There  would  yet  necessarily  be  relations 
Bg  between  the  bnreau  of  navigation  and  the 
fcci*>ntilic  bureaus;  but  they  would  be  of  a  much 
mdaniental  character,  and  would  be  limited  in 
and  the  few  relations  thus  existing  could  be 
rly  adjusted  by  convention. 
'  :iat-*ervice  is  to  have  a  military  organiza- 
1  be  viuwlse  to  directly  asMXilate  it  with 
w^  y>nu  civil  organizations,  for  reasons  already 
.  Should  it  be  deemed  wise  to  include  it  in  the 
of  iclentitk  institutions,  it  should  then  be  re- 
ited  on  a  civil  basis. 

\  various  lines  of  research  enumerated  in  char- 
ging the  scientihc  bureaus  above  are  such  as 
rly  pertain  to  the  functions  of  government  in 
:>mmon  judgment  of  mankind.  The  warrant 
Uatatement  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  learling 
■i  governments  of  tiie  world  do,  in  fact,  pro- 
fSr  the  prosecution  of  »uch  operations.  The 
^  of  the  endowment  of  such  research  by  govern- 
b4is  tiecn  widely  di^cus8ed  by  stjvtesmen  and 
tolarfl  in  America  and  in  Europe  alike;  and  the 
^  of  such  endowment,  and  the  fundamental 
I  that  should  control  such  work,  have  been 
I  again  riearly  enimciated*  The  actual  prac- 
be  several  governments  engaged  in  this  work 
ge  extent  harmonious,  but  in  -jome  jmi>or- 
dculars  tliere  is  diversity  of  methods.  In 
ih  government  a  part  «d  the  scientific  re- 
Icontrolled  by  organizations  In  the  executive 
tits:  anotJier  part  is  controlled  by  scientific 
j^rganized  under  royal  chartem^  and  receiv- 


ing grants  of  money  from  the  general  government. 
In  the  German  states  various  methods  are  adopted, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  the  uni- 
versities receive  grants  from  the  general  government 
for  scientific  research*  This  latter  method  largely 
prevails  in  Russia;  but  in  all  of  these  countries  the 
methods  adopted  in  the  United  States  are  steadily 
gaining  ground,  and  the  practice  of  European  govem- 
menls  is  t^teadily  following  the  precedents  established 
in  the  United  State**, 

The  questions  submitted  by  act  of  congress  to  the 
deltberalron  of  this  commission  alTect  profoundly  all 
of  the  important  Industries  of  the  land.  You  are  to 
decide  for  tbe  people  the  best  methods  of  utilizing  the 
results  of  all  scientific  research,  as  they  pertain  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  your 
action,  should  it  be  confirmed  by  conj^ress,  will  ulti- 
mately affect  the  deepest  Int-erests  of  all  the  people; 
and  the  influence  of  your  action  will  be  exercised 
In  promoting  or  retarding  scientific  research  itself^ 
which  is  the  chief  agency  of  civilization,  and  the 
results  of  which  constitute  the  chief  elements  of 
civilization* 


THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  PSYCH f- 
CAL  RESEARCH, 

At  a  meeting  held  m  Bostout  Jan.  8,  the  orgauJ£»- 

tion  of  the  society  was  completed.  The  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  tlie  society  is  by  tlie  constitution  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  twenty-one,  which  ctm- 
SiSts  of  Prof*  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Baltimore  ;  Mr. 
George  S.  Fullcrton  of  Philadelphia  ;  Dr.  William 
James,  Prof.  E.  C,  Pickering,  Prof.  J.  M.  Peirce,  of 
Cambridge i  Mr.  Coleman  Sellars  of  Philadelphia; 
Major  A*  A.  Woodhull  of  New  York;  Professor  Simon 
Newcomb  of  Washington;  Drs.  C.  8.  Minot  and  H.  P. 
Bowditch,  and  Messrs.  W.  H.  Pickering  and  C,  C> 
Jackson,  of  Boaton  ;  CoL  T.  W,  Higginson  and  Mr.  N. 
D.  C.  Uodges,  of  Cambridge  ;  Prof.  George  F.  Barker 
of  Philadelphia  ;  Mr.  S.  H,  Scudder  and  Prof.  C.  C. 
Everett,  of  Cambridge;  Mr.  Morefield  Storey  of  Bos- 
ton; Professor  John  Trowbridge  of  Cambridge;  Mr. 
William  Watson  of  Boston;  and  Professor  Alpheus 
Hyatt  of  Cambridge.  Professor  Newcomb  has  been 
chosen  by  the  council  as  president  of  the  society,  and 
Profs.  Hal,  Fullerton,  E.  C.  Pickering  and  Drs. 
Bowditch  and  Minot,  as  vice-presidents;  Mr.  Watson* 
treasurer;  and  Mr.  X.  D.  C.  Hodges,  secretary. 

After  the  organization  was  completed,  Professor 
Pickering,  who  was  in  the  chair,  referred  briefly  to 
the  work  of  the  committee  on  organization,  w^hich 
has  had  the  matter  in  charge  since  last  fall,  and  said 
that  the  details  of  organization  would  bear  a  small 
part  in  the  work  of  the  society;  that  there  was  now 
need  of  co-operation  among  all  members  in  order  that 
there  might  be  some  fruitful  investigations  carried  on. 
He  urgeil  all  members  to  look  about  among  thuir 
friends  for  suitable  subjects;  Professor  Pickering's 
opinion  being  that  it  would  be  much  safer  and  more 
satisfactory  to  experiment  on  people  of  good  stand- 
Ingi  who  might  exhibit  powers  of  mind-reading,  or 
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might  be  good  subjects  for  hypnotic  experiments, 
rather  than  employ  the  professionals,  many  of  whom 
are  doubtless  tricksters.  He  referred  to  the  wide  in- 
terest which  is  exhibited  now  throughout  the  whole 
world  in  the  prosecution  of  psychical  research. 

The  committee  on  work,  or  suggestions  as  to  possi- 
ble work,  stated  that  they  had  sent  out  circulars  to 
the  members  of  the  society,  calling  for  volunteers  as 
members  of  the  investigating  committees ;  that  they 
had  received  a  number  of  answers ;  that  the  most  of 
them  were  from  those  specially  interested  in  thought- 
transference ;  and  they  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  on  that  subject.  They  also 
suggested  that  a  circular  should  be  issued  by  the  so- 
ciety, describing  the  methods  of  making  experiments 
in  thought-transference,  and  pointing  out  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken.  Such  a  committee  has  been 
appointed  by  the  council,  and  will  in  a  short  time 
issue  its  circular,  and  commence  work.  It  is  thought 
best,  that,  in  order  to  confine  as  far  as  possible  the 
possibility  of  guessing  correctly  what  is  in  a  person's 
mind  by  mere  chance,  the  object  thought  of  should 
not  be  too  simple ;  that  is,  if  it  is  a  figure,  it  should 
not  be  a  circle,  or  a  square,  or  harp-shaped.  A  word 
was  suggested  as  a  suitable  thing  to  think  of,  or  any 
one  of  the  digits  from  one  to  ten. 

There  was  a  lengthy  discussion,  in  which  Drs. 
Minot  and  Bowditch,  Professor  Pickering,  Col.  Hig- 
ginson,  Dr.  James,  and  others,  took  part.  Many  of 
the  speakers  advocated  the  employment  of  profession- 
als, saying  that  it  was  nearly  impossible,  with  many 
would-be  honest  mind-readers,  to  tell  where  their  real 
power  ended,  and  where  fraud  began.  It  was  stated 
that  some  of  the  professionals  confess  that  at  times 
they  eked  out  their  powers  with  a  mild  deceit.  It 
was  felt  by  many  that  in  testing  professionals  there 
would  not  be  any  feeling  of  restraint  about  using 
precautions  against  fraud;  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
understood  that  all  means  for  getting  at  the  truth 
could  rightfully  and  properly  be  employed. 

For  the  present  the  work  of  the  society  will  be 
confined  largely  to  experiments  on  thought-transfer- 
ence. The  committee  on  work  hesitates  to  recom- 
mend to  the  members  at  large  investigations  in 
hypnotism,  on  account  of  the  danger  which  would 
arise  when  they  were  carried  on  by  inexperienced 
hands. 


SOME    RECENT    EXPERIMENTS    WITH 
OIL  IN    STOPPING  BREAKERS.^ 

The  U.  S.  hydrographic  oflSce,  in  pursuance  of  its 
policy  to  lessen  the  dangers  of  navigation,  has  re- 
cently commenced  the  collection  of  information  to 
determine  the  best  manner  of  using  oil  to  calm  the 
surface  of  troubled  waters. 

This  matter  has  long  been  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy. In  1844  a  Dutch  commission,  after  pouring 
a  few  gallons  of  oil  on  the  storm-beaten  bosom  of  the 

»  Communicated  by  Capt.  J.  K.  Bartlett,  chief  hydrographcr 
of  the  navy. 


North  Sea,  and  finding  the  waves  not  sensibly  affected 
declared  that  the  oft-repeated  account  of  the  saving 
of  ships  by  this  means  was  a  fantastic  creation  of  the 
imagination.  Notwithstanding  this,  Scotch  coasters 
have  saved  themselves  again  and  again  by  strewing 
the  sea  with  the  fatty  parts  of  fish,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  which  were  carried  with  them  for  the  pui^ 
pose ;  and  so  much  reliable  information  on  this  subject 
has  now  been  collected  from  the  common  experience 
of  seafaring  men,  that  the  evidence  In  its  favor  can  no 
longer  be  controverted. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  use  of  oil 
does  not  make  the  surface  perfectly  smooth,  but 
merely  lessens  the  dangerous  effect  of  what  the  sea- 
man calls  *  combers,'  or  the  great  broken,  rolling 
masses  of  water  which  have  first  disabled  and  then 
swamped  so  many  ships  since  man  first  began  to  go 
down  to  the  sea. 

A  case  lately  reported  of  the  use  of  oil  is  that  of 
the  steamship  Thomas  Melville,  while  running  before 
a  gale  in  February,  1884,  when  she  was  constantly 
boarded  by  heavy  seas.  As  her  situation  became  more 
and  more  critical,  it  was  determined  to  try  what  effect 
oil  would  have  upon  the  water.  Two  canvas  bags 
holding  about  a  gallon  were  made,  therefore,  punctured 
in  many  places  with  a  sail-needle,  and  filled  with  oil. 
These  bags  were  hung  over  the  bows,  and  allowed  to 
drag  in  the  water.  The  seas  no  longer  came  on  board, 
and  the  safety  of  the  vessel  was  secured.  The  bags 
were  refilled  every  four  hours. 

The  application  of  oil  to  the  quieting  of  water  at 
the  entrances  of  harbors  is  one  that  has  received  very 
considerable  attention ;  and  credit  is  due  to  Messrs. 
Shields  and  Gordon  of  England  for  their  energy 
and  enterprise,  as  well  as  for  the  thought,  time,  and 
money  expended  in  endeavoring  to  establish  its  use, 
and  in  bringing  the  subject  into  prominent  notice. 

At  Folkestone,  Eng.,  Mr.  Shields's  apparatus  con- 
sisted of  three  large  casks  placed  on  shore  at  the  end 
of  the  old  mole.  These  were  connected  by  pipes 
with  small  hand-pumps,  each  of  which  was  worked 
by  one  man.  Two  lead  pipes  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter  extended  from  the  casks  along 
the  bottom,  through  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  about 
2,950  feet  toward's  Shakespeare's  Cliff.  At  intervals 
of  every  hundred  feet,  vertical  pipes  were  soldered 
to  the  main  pipes ;  and  in  the  former  were  placed  con- 
ical valves  properly  protected  from  mud  and  slime  by 
caps. 

Unfortunately,  on  the  day  set  apart  for  a  public  ex- 
hibition the  weather  was  not  entirely  favorable;  that 
is  to  say,  the  wind  was  not  from  the  right  direction. 
The  sea,  however,  was  sufl!ciently  disturbed  to  show 
the  working  of  the  apparatus.  When  the  oil  was 
pumped  through  the  tubes,  it  soon  showed  its  effect 
upon  the  surface;  and  this  became  more  apparent  as 
the  amount  of  oil  was  increased. 

A  broad  glassy  strip  was  soon  distinguished  which 
was  more  than  a  half-mile  long.  A  fully  manned  life- 
boat, which  was  sent  into  the  oil-covered  strips  of 
water,  was  tossed  about  in  a  lively  manner,  but  took 
in  no  spray.  Meanwhile  the  sea  outside  of  the  strip 
was  everywhere  breaking  into  white   caps.     After 
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Stopping  the  putnps,  it  was  found  that  the  amuuitt  of 
oil  used  wiM  a  lUtle  over  a  hundred  and  Dineteen  gal* 

l0D». 

Three  hours  after  the  close  of  the  trial,  the  Boulogne 
steamer  paased  broad  strips  of  comparatively  smooth 
ifateri  ihi  which  the  oil  still  lay. 

After  tills  e3q)erimeiit»  two  of  Mr.  Gordon's  Inven- 
tions Wert?  tried.  One  of  these  con^lsls  of  a  shell 
fired  from  a  mortar,  and  so  arranged  that  it  hursts  on 
fltriking  the  water,  and  frees  It*  contents  of  oil.  The 
ghi>ll  is  specially  coiistracied,  and  lias  an  ingenious 
de^'ice  for  insuring  its  explosion,  which  is  effected  by 
a  fuze  and  muipowdf  r.  Thi.^  rt'commenda  itself  as  a 
practical  means  to  render  less  dangerous  the  com- 
miiiiicaiion  between  fhips  by  boats  during  heavy 
weather.  In  case  of  shipwreck,  also,  the  approach  of 
]ifeboALii  could  be  greatly  facilitated. 

The  second  invention  is  an  arrangement  to  make  a 
lane  of  oil  from  the  shore  to  a  stranded  ship.  To 
effect  this,  :in  iron  cylinder  is  fired  from  a  mortar  hi 
the  direction  of  the  ship.  The  cylinder,  which  serves 
aa  an  anchor,  draws  after  it  a  leather  ho^^e  fastened  to 
it  by  a  lliie.  Oil  is  (hen  pumped  through  the  hose, 
and,  being  spread  towards  the  shore  by  the  wind, 
forms  a  quiet  surface  for  the  rescuing  boat. 

Various  inirenious  contrivances  has^e  been  invented 
for  applying  the  oil  to  the  water;  but  the  simplest  and 
readiest,  at  the  Siime  time  most  efifective,  appliance  is 
a  canvan  bag,  either  rather  loosely  sewed  together,  or 
pi4tree4  with  small  holes  to  allow  the  oil  to  escape. 
This  has  been  the  method  adopted  in  the  most  suc- 
cessful cases  reported  from  ships  at  sea,  and  lias  been 
found  effectual  in  some  of  the  lifeboats.  It  has  the 
I  advantage  of  being  self-acting^  insuring  a  regu- 
Btreaiu  of  oil,  and  being  easily  renewed  when 
austcd. 

In  a  vessel  or  boat  running  before  a  sea,  one  should 
be  hnug  over  each  bow,  which  gives  the  oil  time  to 
spread  before  reaching  far  astern.  In  a  ship,  when 
hove  to,  one  or  more  bags  have  sometimes  been  hung 
over  the  weather  side,  and  sometimes  been  put  over- 
t»oanl  to  windward,  attached  to  light  lines.  This  is 
the  beflt  plan,  because,  not  drifting  so  fast  as  the  ship, 
tlic;  hag  will  be  carried  to  windward,  and  fultil  the 
condition  of  applying  the  oil  to  the  water  at  some 
distance  from  the  ship,  in  the  direction  from  which 
Ibe  wave*  are  advancing. 

An  open  boat,  unable  to  run  before  the  sea,  will 
alwaTS  endeavor  to  put  out  some  form  of  sea-anchor, 
with  a  rope  attached  to  it:  the  bag  of  oil  should  be 
Atiacheicl  to  this,  and,  failing  every  thing  else,  a  boat's 
mut  or  a  sail  loosed  is  very  effective. 

Whi*n  the  boat  is  anchored,  the  bag  could  be  at- 
T^L.-h.  J  i,y  a  light  line  to  the  anchor  as  a  buoy,  This 
•  ',  t{i  addition  to  being  efficient,  has  the  great 
■if  handiness  and  simplicity*  Two  such  bags, 
Ung  about  a  gallon  "d  oil  each,  with  the  line 
!he4l,  might  bt!  kept  full,  and  packed  in  a  small 
cylinder  similar  to  a  paint-pot  or  a  preserved-meat 
tin,  and  would  form  neither  nn  expensive  nor  cum- 
k«i*rhome  article  of  eqtiipment  in  a  boat. 

In  the  absence  of  these  or  similar  contrivances,  the 
oould  be  poured  from  a  bottle  or  can ;   hut  this 


would  require  a  man^s  attention  when  one  could  be 
ill  spared  possibly,  and  might  not  insure  so  constant 
or  regular  a  supply,  which  is  of  importance.  This 
would  not  be  applicable  to  a  boat  at  anchor. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPEHINTENDBNT  OF 
THE  U,  S,  NAVAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  report  of  Commo<iore  S.  R,  Franklin,  who 
succeeded  Admiral  Shufeldt  as  superintendent  of  the 
obscrviitory  on  Feb.  21,  gives,  under  date  of  Oct.  29, 
ISH-t,  a  sununary  of  the  work  accomplished  during 
the  year.  In  organization  a  slight  change  has  taken 
place  by  the  appointment  {by  the  superintendent)  of 
a  board  consisting  of  the  superintendent,  the  senior 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  the  senior  line-offlcer, 
to  determine  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work  to 
be  done.  The  board  may  be  convened  at  the  request 
of  any  member,  and  a  weekly  report  is  submitted  to 
the  Miperintendent  every  Monday  by  each  officer  in 
charge  of  an  instrument. 

The  twenty-six  inch  equatorial,  in  charge  of  Pro- 
feasor  Hall,  has  been  employed  mainly  in  ob3ei*va- 
tions  of  the  satellites  of  Neptune,  Uranus,  Saturn, 
and  Mars,  and  of  double  stars,  with  a  few  observa- 
tions for  stellar  parallax.  In  the  case  of  Uranus,  the 
observations  were  confined  mostly  to  the  outer  satel- 
lites; and  it  is  proposed  now  to  diiscontinue  them, 
since  the  favorable  Lime  for  determining  the  position 
of  the  orbit  planes  of  these  satellites  has  pass^ed. 
The  reductions  are  all  well  advanced. 

The  transit  circle  has  been  under  the  charge  of 
Prof.  J.  R.  Eastman,  and  has  been  employed  in  ob- 
servations of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  comets,  and 
a  catalogue  of  miscellaneous  stars,  as  in  previous 
years.  The  nine-inch  equatorial,  in  charge  of  Com- 
raan<ier  Sampson,  has  been  used  in  observing  comets, 
minor  planets,  and  occultations.  The  series  of  (djser- 
vations  with  the  prime  vertical  ittsirument  was  prac- 
tically finished  in  May,  1SS4.  The  reductions  are 
being  carried  on  hy  Ensign  Taylor.  The  meridian 
trantit  instrument  has  l>een  utohI  primarily  lo  de- 
termine clock  corrections,  in  connection  with  the 
daily  time-service.  Observations  for  the  right  ascen- 
sions of  the  sun,  moon,  and  major  planets,  have  also 
been  made. 

The  time-service  has  been  considerably  extended. 
In  addition  to  the  lines  already  existing,  the  Balti- 
more and  nhio  telegraph  company  looped  two  of  its 
main  circuits  into  the  oltservatory,  and  the  signal- 
service  looped  one.  In  March  last  a  proposition  was 
submitted  to  the  heads  of  the  several  departments 
in  Washington,  to  place  In  the  more  important  offices 
of  the  government,  including  the  execuUse  mansion 
and  the  capitol,  a  ck>ck  that  should  b*-  regulated 
and  controlled  ever}'  day  from  the  observatory,  which 
establishment  should  be  re«»ponsible  for  the  determi- 
nation and  transmission  of  correct  time,  Thi»»  plan 
met  with  general  approval;  and  an  insulated  circuit 
was  established  connecting  the  various  offices,  some 
twenty  in  number,  with  the  observatory.     In  each 
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of  tliese  offices  is  a  clock  which  is  corrected  daily,  at 
noon  of  standard  time,  by  means  of  an  automatic 
attachment  (the  invention  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Gardner,  the 
instrument-maker  of  the  observatory),  actuated  by 
the  current  which  makes  the  signal  for  dropping  the 
time-ball  at  the  observatory,  and  on  the  Western 
union  telegraph  company's  building  in  New  York. 

In  the  publication  of  its  annual  volumes,  the  ob- 
servatory has  been  much  embarrassed,  owing  to  the 
limited  amount  of  the  printing-fund  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  volume  for  1880,  which  it  was  expected 
would  be  ready  by  the  1st  of  January,  was  not  re- 
ceived until  October;  and  the  computations,  even 
with  the  small  working  force  available,  have  been 
carried  much  beyond  the  printing. 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  new  observatory,  the 
superintendent  says,  — 

'•  I  cannot  too  oariu'stly  urjfi'  ui>on  the  bureau  the  necessity  of 
commencing  the  buiUlingn  for  the  new  obBervatorj'-  The  ground 
having  been  purchased,  and  the  plans  made  and  approved, 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  construction  should 
not  begin.  The  present  site  is  notoriously  unhealthy,  and  the 
buildings  are  dilapidated  and  much  in  want  of  repair;  and  it 
would  not  be  in  the  interewt  of  economy  to  malce  any  extensive 
repairs  while  the  erection  of  new  buildings  is  in  contemplation. 
The  delay  is  very  prejudicial  to  this  establishment  in  particular, 
and  to  the  cause  of  science  in  general.  I  respectfully  request, 
that,  if  all  the  money  c.innot  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid  at  the  coming  session  of  congress,  a  portion  of  it,  at 
least,  may  be  asked  for,  in  order  that  this  work,  now  so  long 
delayed,  may  bo  begun.*' 

An  estimate  of  $586,138  is  submitted  for  erecting 
the  necessary  buildings. 

An  appendix  contains  a  report  by  Professor  William 
Ilarkness,  showing  the  progress  made  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  transit  of  Venus  observations.  The 
photographic  negatives  (over  fifteen  hundred)  have 
all  been  measured,  and  very  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  computations  necessary  for 
the  reduction  of  these  measurements.  An  extended 
investigation  is  now  being  made  of  the  focal  lengths 
of  the  photographic  objectives,  and  the  radii  of  cur- 
vature of  the  heliostat  mirrors. 


BANDELIER'S    ARCHEOLOGICAL     TOUR 
IN  MEXICO, 

The  author  of  the  report  before  us  is  well  known  in 
New-England  archeological  circles,  having  won  for 
himself  a  fair  name  through  the  publication  of  three 
essays,  —  on  the  art  of  war  and  mode  of  warfare,  the 
distribution  and  tenure  of  land,  and  the  social  organ- 
ization and  mode  of  government,  in  ancient  Mexico. 
In  consequence  of  these  scholarly  discussions,  the 
archeological  institute,  in  li<80,  commissioned  Mr. 
Bandelier  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  seden- 
tary Indians  of  New  Mexico,  and  in  1881  a  .second 
time  commissioned  him  to  carry  out  an  archeologic 
exploring-tour  through  Mexico  proper.  The  report 
under  consideration,  profusely  illustrated,  and  num- 

liept>it  on  an  archeological  tour  in  Mexico,  1881.  By 
Adolph  K.  Bamdblibr.  Boston,  1884.  Published  In  Papers 
of  the  Archaeological  insUtute  of  America.    Series  II. 


bering  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  pages,  gives  a 
full  account  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Bandelier's  studi- 
ous researches  on  his  second  expedition. 

The  account,  it  seems  to  us,  has  assumed  rather  the 
form  of  a  scientific  narrative  than  that  of  an  official 
report  made  to  a  committee.  The  author  was  able  to 
draw  upon  an  immense  stock  of  preparatory  studies; 
and,  accustomed  to  look  at  ancient  Mexico  through 
the  spectacles  of  the  chroniclers,  the  objects  that 
strike  his  eye  at  each  step  on  the  classic  soil  remind 
him  of  some  passage  read,  the  true  meaning  of  which 
he  now  strives  to  detect,  with  the  help  of  ocular 
inspection  and  learned  reasoning.  Thus,  also,  the 
grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery  invites  him  to 
give  us  data  of  hypsometry  and  meteorology,  of  vege- 
tation and  interesting  culture-plants.  He  compares 
statistics  of  old  with  those  of  the  present  lime,  and 
cautiously  avoids  entering  into  controversy  with  the 
theories  urged  by  other  scholars  or  non-scholars  to 
solve  the  origin  of  the  mysterious  temple  and  palace 
builders  of  Mexico.  To  be  brief,  by  a  very  adroit  in- 
terspersion  into  his  text  of  nicely  presented  scientific 
cnuserks,  Mr.  Bandelier,  it  appears  to  us,  may  have 
secured  for  himself  a  larger  number  of  readers  than 
if  he  had  chosen  to  offer  a  compact  and  matter-of- 
fact  report. 

The  text  is  divided  into  four  chapters.  In  the  first 
chapter  the  author,  reposing  on  a  steamer's  deck,  calls 
us  to  his  side,  and,  pointing  toward  the  vast  main, 
allows  us  to  partake  of  the  rich  stock  of  his  reminis- 
cences. He  tells  us  of  the  legends  hovering  around 
the  ancient  province  of  Huasteca,  its  forest-buried 
cities,  the  colossal  structures  of  Papantla  and  Mi- 
santla,  and  deplores  the  fact  that  a  thorough  explora- 
tion of  these  hitherto  but  vaguely  described  ruins  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  mission.  On  his  road  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital,  he  engages  in  discussions  on 
the  itapes  once  taken  by  Mexico's  first  conqueror,  the 
natural  and  artificial  obstructions  that  Cortez  met 
with,  and  the  allies  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
in  the  Indians  of  Tlascala.  After  Mr.  Bandelier's  ar- 
rival in  the  capital,  he  very  judiciously  sets  forth  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  best  authorities  in  Mexican 
archeology.  He  takes  their  advice  and  suggestions, 
carefully  examines  the  objects  of  antiquity  preserved 
in  the  museum,  and  collects  valuable  data  on  the 
former  expanse  and  limits  of  the  renowned  lagoons, 
and  the  modem  efforts  made  for  their  regulation  and 
draining  (pp.  49-78).  In  the  third  chapter,  Mr.  Bande- 
lier's independent  and  main  work  is  given.  It  bears 
testimony  to  the  most  thorough  exploration  ever  made 
of  the  often-described  pyramid  of  Cholula,  its  struc- 
ture, appendages,  and  surroundings.  No  hewn  stone, 
no  sculpture,  no  masonry  or  mound,  remains  unexam- 
ined ;  and  no  hint  picked  up  from  ancient  reports,  if 
serving  his  purposes  of  reconstruction,  is  slighted, 
but  dexterously  employed  to  give  fuller  shape  and 
brighter  color  to  the  picture  we  are  wont  to  form  of 
the  once  stately  and  now  decaying  fabric.  He  suc- 
ceeds, finally,  in  showing  that  in  former  times  the 
giant  pyramid  did  not  stand  isolated,  but  east  and 
west  of  it  were  two  companions,  considerably  small- 
er, however,  and  of  tlie  well-known  teocalli-shape, 
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^■B,  mid  vfiih  sUlrcases,  like  ihe  pyramid  it- 

As  U)  the  material  of  which  the  ltttti;r  was  coii- 

tpd,  Mr.  Bandelier  arrives  at  the  coiiclusiohs  of 

idt  and  his  successors*  i\e.,  that  it  was 

stin-dried  adobes.     Burnt  lime  for  coat- 

r  fur  mortar^  Mr.  Bandelier  discovers,  was  never 

nyed  by  the  ludians;  pulverized  limestone  iKciug 

ired  for  the  purpose.     No  shaft  has  as  yet  been 

in  onJer  to  aacertam  whether  the  interior  of 

•yratnid  is  of  the  same  material  as  the  exterior, 

lether  the  nfriicturf?  was  made  around  a  naturai 

id,  or  whether  It  is  hollow,  and  possibly  contains 

Mpulchral  vault  of  historic  importance.     Ac- 

H^  tradltioii,  Ihe  platform  waj  crowned  with  a 
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of  the  positive  opinion,  ihut  If  lii  plan,  m  well  aa  iu 
execution,  he  had  met  in  Mexico's  architecture  any 
traces  poiuting  either  to  hh  intimale  or  only  to  a  re- 
mote historic  connection  with  the  window-houses  of 
the  Indians  of  the  north,  he  would  have  exulted  over 
such  discovery,  and  have  expounded  it5  adaptation  to 
a  certain  theory  that  was  advanced  by  tlie  late  Lewis 
O.  Morgan,  whom  Mr.  Bandelier  looks  up  to  as  to  a 
beloved  teacher  and  friend.  Not  to  have  yielded  to 
the  temptations  of  a  pre-occupied  mind  i*  a  ma*it 
which  deserves  full  and  fair  at^knowledgment..  It 
shows  the  faithfulness  of  Mr.  Bimdelier^s  observation 
and  the  conscienllouHness  which  ho  brought  to  bear 
on  the  fultilmerrt  of  his  scientific  task. 


TlIK   OUBAV    HOPS II  AT  CUm.CLA.* 


1e,  in  whldi  Quetzal cohtmtt,  the  god  of  air,  was 
The  current  opinions  about  this  tnys* 
-  are  learnedly  discussed, 
om  ChoUda  the  ti*aveller  directs  his  steps  south* 
,  and  visit*  tl^  valleys  of  Oaxaca,  the  famous' 
I  of  Monte  AlbaUf  ^ag^ii  Mil  la,  and  others. 
I  «lt!s<*rlpllon  is  given  of  all  of  them,  copious 
^^fiil  measuremenis  secured,  and  sketches  as 
^Plustratioiis  presented,  of  hitherto  unobserved 

it. 

i  Mr  Bandelier,  as  we  presume,  set  forth  on  his 
>ring  tour  inspired  by  the  hope  of  detecting  in 
krchitectural  remains  of  Mexico  proper  such  ele- 
'M  as  woidd  tend  to  prove  these  remains  to  rep  re- 
aame  final  stago  of  tectonic  development,  of 
|}e  ihitia]  stage  mast  be  sought  in  what  he 
*  tenement  houses  '  of  the  sedentary  Indians 
Mexico,  he  must  have  felt  somewhat  disap- 
r'lih  the  result  of  his  investigation.     We  are 


THE  AHGENTINE  ZONE  CATALOGUE. 

TiTK  work  for  which  Dr,  Gould  went  to  South 
America  fourteen  years  ago,  as  ai:rronomer  fn  theAr- 
gentifie  Republic,  is  at  last  completed,  aufi  both  the 
zone-lists  and  the  star-catalogue  complied  from  them 
are  published.  It  is  not  for  us  in  a  non-technical 
journal  to  discuss  the  purely  astronomical  value  and 
accuracy  of  such  a  work,  but  rather,  in  announcing 
it,  to  recall  to  the  cuntemporaries  of  this  eminent 
astronomer,  and  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  younger 
men,  —  who  have,  even  during  the  long  progress  of  the 
work,  attained  an  age  at  which  they  may  appreciate  it, 
—  this  luonument  of  patient  determination,  executed 
under  trials  that  might  well  be  termed  privation, 
exile,  and  alUiction.  During  the  disheartening  delays 
in  constructing  the  observatory  and  mounting  the 
instruments,  the  *  Uranometria  argentina,'  a  worthy 

Z/m*  cfUahfftu,  Mean  po»UJoii«  for  IS7&.0  of  the  itars  t>b- 
•<irv0<!  Iji  ih<f  xooei  at  the  Artft^nUoe  Natton&l  observatory.  By 
BBVJAStnr  AFTUoap  Gould.    CordubA,  18^,    2  v,    4*. 
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complement  to  Argelaiid<»r's  *  Urftnoiuetria  uova  '  of 
the  nortbern  sky,  was  undortaken,  and  carried  well 
toward  conniletion,  and  published  with  star-charLs  in 
1879,  giving  the  estiraatijd  brightness  of  all  southern 
?tars,  visible  without  telescopic  aid,  in  about  seventy 
grade*  of  brilliancy.  The  observations  for  this  work 
were  made  by  the  naked  eye,  or  with  ordinary  binoc- 
ular fip|tl-gla«aes,  and  entirely  by  the  aa^istants;  Dr* 
Gould^s  near- 
sightedness pre- 
venting his  shar- 
ing immcii  lately 
in  the  work,  al- 
though be  di- 
rected and  over- 
looked  its  execu- 
tion with  the 
most  minute 
carefulneas. 
The  zone  obser- 
vations, by  whidi 
astronomers  un- 
d  e  r  s  t  a  n  d   the 

determination  of  the  position  of  stars  observed  in 
successive  belts  iiround  ilie  sky,  ever)'  atar  being 
noted  as  it  crosses  thu  Held  of  a  meridian-circle  tele* 
scope,  were  begun  in  August,  IH72,  and  completed 
in  1875,  In  these,  every  one  of  the  original  tele- 
scopic observations  was  made  by  Dr.  Gould;  and 
they  numbered  over  l(jr>,lXN},  81  nee  1875  the  work 
of  computation,  revision,  and  publication,  has  occu- 
pied eight  years,  until  now  the  finished  catalogue  is 
before  us;  and  Dr.  Gould  may  proudly  feel  his  am- 
bition satisfied  in  ending  m  well  the  work  begun  in 
outline  by  Lacaille  with  his  little  telescope  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  over  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Among  the  younger  men  who  have  shares!  in  Br, 
Gotild*8  labors  at  Cordoba,  only  one  has  remained 
with  him  through  the  many  years  since  its  beginning. 


which  the  second  view,  of  Coniciba  in  ihct  vaWoiy  { 
the  Ulo  Priuiert),  is  taken.  Tlie  overshadowing  i 
the  town  by  the  churches  is  characlerisllo  of  Uie  j)U 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

In  AOccmtiAKCK  with  a  rcjCommcndaUoii  of 
recent  geodetic  conference,  a  terlea  of  oi 

for  U  ii 

l»e  mail*'  it.  it 
U,  8.  naval  o1 
i*ervatory,  whid 
taken  in  conn« 
tinn  with  a  %\ti 
lar  series  ma 
elsewhere, 
compared  will 
obs  e  r  v  a  t  i  o  I 
made  after 
interval  of  sou 
years,  will  assk 
in  determiniti 
whether     the 


OLLLi'"'?    lJB?-ERVATORV    AT   COCDOBA. 


are  any  slow  chatiges  taking  place  in  lalim  ' 
the  earth.     Lisbon,  which  Is  very  near  lb* 
allel  as  Washington,  la  expected  to  eo^opiiin    ^^ 
the  naval  observator}'.      The  observations   will 
made  with  the  prime  vertical  ini*trument:    and 
Washington  a  Une-offlcer  of  the  navy  will  be  detaili^ 
for  the  work,  which  will  probably  require  sever 
years. 

—  Prof,  F.  H.  Snow  of  the  University  of  Kana 
reports  that  only  two  Decembers  (in  1S72  and  I^TI 
in  the  piist  seventeen  years  were  colder  than  that  ju 
ptuised.  It  was  the  cloudiest  December  upon  recop 
and  the  precipitation  of  rain  and  snow  w*a«  mo 
than  fifty  per  cent  above  the  average.  Ice  formt 
upon  the  Kaw  River  to  the  thiekiiea^  of  ihlrn 
inches^ 


■« 

ili'li— 

~^''^ 

T^R^ 

r- 

VIEW  OF  CORDOBA  FROM   OR,  aOULD'a   Q&^ltRVATORT. 


We  feel  sure  from  the  frequent  mention,  In  the  annals 
of  the  observatory,  nf  the  faltliful  services  of  Mr.  John 
M.  Tliome,  that  the  director  will  gladly  see  the  name 
of  this  assistant  assoeiiiled  with  his  own  in  our  brief 
notice  of  the  work  they  have  accomplished  together. 
The  first  t>f  the  accompanying  cuts,  reproduced 
from  sketches  by  a  former  assistant,  shows  the  obser- 
vatory and  the  director's  house  on  the  barrancat  from 


—  The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  tlie  Wiacoti 
academy  of  sciences,  held  at  Madison  from  Dec.  26  ( 
Dec.  31,  was  unusually  well  attended.  The  acaden 
expects  to  have  suitable  rooms  ansigueii  it  in  J  he 
itol,  on  the  completion  of  the  additions  U}  th»t  Unlli 
ing,  in  which  its  library  and  collections  can  be  prtjpcti 
placed.  The  tatter  has  become  doubly  valuable  h\ui 
the  destruction  of  the  scientific  coUectiona  of 
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Hit?  university,  as  it  contiiins  the  t»nly  complete  set  of 
Uic  Wisconsin  tovMb  arui  fo8sils  collected  by  the  State 
ueologioiti  survey.  The  sixth  volume  of  the  TransAC- 
tloiis  of  tho  at:a<lemy  is  nearly  through  the  press»  and 
will  »oon  be  distributed. 

—  The '  5U*l4?ly  procession '  of  quarto  volumes  issu- 
ing from  tlie  census  office  has  recently  been  increased 
by  the  siddltion  of  vols,  iJt.  and  x.  The  fonner  con- 
AiRts  of  the  rej)ort  of  Prof.  C\  S-  Sargent  upon  the 
fon?9t»  of  Norfti  America  (exclusive  of  Mexico),  Th<j 
abt  hundred  and  twelve  pages  of  the  report  are  dlvide^l 
Into  three  parts.  Part  L,  relating  to  forest-trees, 
sketches  the  general  distribution  of  forests  and  of 
arlM>rcsceut  species  and  genera,  while  the  great  bulk 
of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  exhaustive  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  forest-trees  of  the  region.  Part  ii* 
treats  of  the  economic  qualities  of  the  principal 
iroodSi  their  specific  gravity,  fuel  value,  strength,  etc. 
Part  Ul«  is  devoted  to  the  lumber  industry,  treating 
inddentaily^  also,  of  many  minor  points  connected 
more  or  less  directly  therewith,  such  as  forest-flres, 
Iho  pasturage  of  woodlands,  etc.  The  maps  in  the 
report*  uf  which  there  are  no  less  than  thirty-nine, 
illuairate  the  different  degrees  of  density  of  the  dis- 
tril.utinsk  .>f  woodland,  the  distribution  of  merchant- 
al  ,  and  tlie  areas  deforested,  the  extent  of 

foL   -  during  the  census  year,  and  the  character 

of  the  fuel  used  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  report  is  accompanied  by  an  atlas  of  cumbrous 
«!»?,  containing  thirteen  maps  of  the  United  States 
North  America,  illustrating  tlie  distribution 
In  general,  and  of  a  number  of  genera  of 
i;  showing  the  position  of  forest,  prairie, 
azid  treete»s  regions,  and  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
Xorth-Axuerican  forests.  Vol.  x.  contains  three 
monogniphs  bound  together:  1°,  'On  the  production, 
lechnology,  and  uses  of  petroleum  and  its  products,' 
by  Prof,  S,  F.  Peckham:  2^,  *The  manufacture  of 
coke,'  by  *h  D,  W#?eks;  and,  :j°,  *  Building-stones  of 
the  Unitcti  State'*,  and  statistics  of  the  quarry  indus- 
try,' by  George  W.  Hawes  vi  al.  The  report  upon 
petroleum  is  ejiceedingly  full,  compri^ing  three  hun- 
dred and  one  pages,  illustrated  by  numerous  cuts  and 
rnapa.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which 
fflatr^  TO  the  history  of  the  subject,  the  geology, 
gi:  md  chemistry  of  petroleum,  and  contains 

tiii  ^  of  production.     The  second  is  devoted 

111  ihc  tt^chnolugy  of  petroleum,  and  the  third  to 
ita  prodticfs  and  uses.  The  report  upon  coke  (a 
ti  1  fourteen  p.agcs)  o[^ens  with  the  statistics 

«:  try,  follower!  by  descriptive  matter  relat- 

(t),  it^nt  and  importance  in  the  United  States 

»ii,  i;:n  countries,  and  closes  with  the  chem- 

l«lry  «Ui<l  t^^'chnology  of  the  subject*  The  report  is 
tUuslmted  by  numerous  cuts.  The  report  n[H>ii 
^oarri^s  and  building-stones  (four  hundred  and  ten 
pi^;p»»^i  'TfM»nii  with  a  fliscussion  of  general  mattei"s 
pe'  o  tlie  subject,  followed  by  chapters  upon 

Si  I  structun*  and  chemical  com[>osition  of 

«'S,  and  the  methods  used  in  quarrying. 
1  4 if  tU**  industry  follow,  accompanied  by 
I  quarry  regions,     Thesuccecd- 
]  to  the  extent  of  stone-construc- 


tion in  the  leading  cities,  in  the  course  of  which  is 
found  an  admirable  article  upon  stone-construction 
in  New- York  City,  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Julien»  This  well- 
known  authority  makes  a  further  contribution  to  thft 
report  In  the  form  of  a  chapter  upon  the  durabiUty 
of  building-stones  in  New-York  City,  The  work  is 
illustrated  with  eighteen  heliotype  plates  from  micro- 
scopic photographs  of  rock-slides,  and  thirty-two 
chronio- lithographs  (by  Bieu  «&  Co.) of  polished  rock- 
surfaces.  These  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  lithographic  art  which  have  yet  been  produced  in 
this  country, 

—  The  bark  ITelen  Isabel  recently  arrived  at  St. 
John,  N.F.  While  in  latitude  38°  51'  north,  longitude 
29°  55'  west,  Dec.  IS,  a  terrific  earthquake  was  ex- 
perienced, lasting  fifteen  minutes.  The  submarine 
roaring  was  appalling,  and  the  vessel  was  shaken  in 
every  fibre.  The  weather  was  calm  and  fine  at  the 
time.  This  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
recent  earthquakes  in  Spain, 

—  The  commander  of  the  British  steamship  Bul- 
garian reports  that  on  Dec,  29,  in  latitude  49^  north, 
longitude  34*  30'  west,  at  two  p.m.,  while  the  sea  was 
smooth  and  the  wind  moderate  frotn  south  and  west, 
he  ran  through  a  regular  bore.  The  water  boiled 
and  seethed.  The  surface  of  the  bore  was  about  two 
feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  ocean,  and  its  ex- 
tent about  six  miles  long  and  from  three  to  five  miles 
wide,  moving  to  the  north-east.  This  is  a  very  un- 
usual phenomenon  for  such  a  place. 

—  In  a  report  by  the  committee  on  the  metric  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures,  of  the  Boston  society 
of  civil  engineers,  attention  is  called  to  a  number  of 
instances  in  which  the  metric  system  is  now  used  iu 
this  country.  A  number  of  makers  of  surveyors' 
tapes  now  grail uate  them  on  the  metric  systerr,  as 
well  as  in  feet  and  Inches.  About  the  only  case  re- 
ported of  the  introduction  of  the  system  for  trade 
purposes  is  that  of  the  Minneapolis  flour-mills,  which 
put  up  flour  in  bags  containing  fifty  and  a  hundred 
kilos,  for  export  to  Europe. 

—  A  Journal  of  mycology  is  announced  by  W.  A. 
Ketlerman  of  Manhattan,  Kan.,  under  the  charge 
of  X  U.  Ellis  of  Newfield,  N.J.,  and  W.  A,  Keller- 
man,  as  editors.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  journal 
a  monthly  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pages.  It  U  to 
l>e  hoped  that  tlie  undertaking  may  prove  successful; 
but  it  Is  very  doubtful  whether  there  can  be  need  for 
Ml  special  a  journal,  when  we  consider  that  It  will  be 
supported  solely  by  American  students. 

—  We  have  received  a  copy  of  an  interesting  statia* 
tical  pamphlet,  **Die  stundenplane  fitr  gymnasien, 
realgymnasien  und  lateinlose,  realschulen  in  den  be- 
deutendsten  ftaaten  Deutschlands,  zusammengestellt 
von  G.  Uhlig*^  (Ueidelberg,  Winter,  1884).  TJie  tabu- 
lar views  of  each  group  of  schools  are  first  separately 
given  ;  summaries  compare  in  tables  the  number  of 
hours  given  to  each  topic  in  the  $ch(xds  of  the  vari- 
ous states  of  the  German  empire  ;  and  seventeen 
closely  printed  pages  of  renultnte  discuss  these  statis* 
tics  with  great  completeness,  and  yet  with  great  con- 
densation.     It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here  an 
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excellent  means  for  finding  what  topics  German 
schools  of  the  various  classes  actually  teach,  and  how 
much  they  teach  of  each  topic  to  pupils  of  any  given 
age.  The  accuracy  of  the  pamphlet  is  vouched  for 
by  competent  authority;  and  the  whole  may  be 
warmly  commended  to  every  one  who  is  engaged  in 
the  study  of  problems  connected  with  elementary 
education.  The  general  reader,  also,  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  suggestions  that  he  can  get  at  a  glance 
from  these  tables  concerning  the  character  of  Ger- 
man elementary  education.  Quotation  is,  on  the 
whole,  hardly  possible  where  a  book  is  already  a 
model  of  condensation,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  It. 
But  let  no  one  pretend  hereafter  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  work  of  German  schools  without  using  the  ele- 
mentary facts  as  they  are  here  presented. 

—  The  Anthropological  society  of  Washington  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  so  arranging  its  programme  as  to 
devote  an  entire  evening  to  a  single  subject,  or  to 
subjects  closely  related.  This  adds  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  meetings.  The  place  of  meeting  in  Colum- 
bian university  building  is  convenient,  and  the 
attendance  has  lately  been  larger  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  society.  On  Jan.  20  is  the  annual 
election  of  officers. 

—  Sir  William  Thomson's  lectures  on  molecular 
dynamics  are  now  ready  for  delivery  to  subscribers. 
An  edition  of  three  hundred  copies  has  been  printed, 
and  of  these  only  seventy-five  remain  for  sale.  The 
volume  contains  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  pages 
in  all.  Sir  William  Thomson  has  sent,  since  his 
return  to  Europe,  several  pages  of  additional  matter, 
which  is  given  with  the  lectures.  An  index  and 
bibliographical  note  have  also  been  added. 

—  In  a  speech  before  the  African  conference  at  Ber- 
lin last  November,  Mr.  Stanley,  according  to  Le  mouve- 
ment  g^ographique^  said,  "The  Kongo  is,  with  one 
exception,  the  greatest  river  in  the  world,  with  the 
most  extensive  valley.  No  region,  either  equatorial 
or  tropical,  can  rival  it  in  fertility.  There  are  great 
empires  of  natives,  and  republics,  such  as  Uganda, 
Ruanda,  Unyoro ;  a  country  of  broad  plains  for  the 
grazing  of  cattle,  as  the  Masai  Land.  There  are 
numerous  deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  and  rich'mines 
of  copper  and  of  iron.  There  are  beautiful  forests 
which  produce  woods  of  an  inestimable  value.  India- 
rubber  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  gums,  and  precious 
spices.  There  pepper  and  coffee  are  grown.  There 
are  tribes  susceptible  of  appreciating  the  advantages 
of  civilization,  provided  they  are  protected  against 
the  attacks  of  brigands  and  the  ambuscade  of  the 
slave-trader.  In  my  opinion,  these  facts  are  suflBcient 
to  justify  my  proposition  to  define,  by  means  of  the 
easily  ascertained  limits  I  have  proposed,  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  free  commercial  territory  of  equatorial 
Africa,  and  to  guarantee  the  freest  possible  access  as 
well  from  the  east  as  from  the  west.-' 

—  The  advice  to  explore  the  high  peaks  and  little- 
known  parts  of  the  Caucasus,  given  to  experienced 
Alpine  travellers  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  by  D. 
W.  Freshfield,  in  the  Alpine  journal,  has  already 
borne  some  fruit.    The  well-known  Hungarian  moun- 


taineer, Moritz  y.  D^chey,  was  the  first  on  the  ground. 
On  the  24th  of  July,  he,  in  company  with  two  Swiss 
guides,  made  the  first  &scent  of  the  15,500-feet-high 
peak  of  Adni  Choch,  after  overcoming  great  diflScul- 
ties.  On  the  23d  of  August  followed  the  ascent  of 
the  highest  western  peak  of  the  Elbrus,  which  had 
been  previously  accomplished  but  once,  —  by  Grove  in 
1874.  During  the  journey,  which  led  from  the  Arden 
valley,  over  the  high  passes  of  tlie  Elbrus,  photo- 
graphs and  measures  of  elevation,  which  have  hith- 
erto been  entirely  wanting  from  the  central  Caucasus, 
were  taken. 

—  Dr.  Briegerof  Berlin  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  ptomaines;  i.e.,  the  chemical  poisons  result- 
ing from  the  action  of  bacteria  upon  animal  sub- 
stances. By  digestion  of  albuminous  bodies  in  gastric 
juice,  he  obtained  a  toxic  substance,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  peptotoxin.  From  putrid  flesh  he  ob- 
tained two  bodies,  —  one  a  diamin  of  the  composition 
CaIImNij,  a  body  which  he  calls  neuridin,  which, 
when  pure,  is  devoid  of  toxic  action;  and,  as  the  sec- 
ond product,  neurin,  a  substance  with  decided  poi- 
sonous properties,  antagonized  by  atropin.  By  the 
putrefaction  of  fish-flesh,  another  diamin  was  discov- 
ered, ethylendiamin,  —  C2H4  (NII2 )  yH-O,  —  a  power- 
ful poison ;  also  muscarin,  and  a  body  which  Brieger 
provisionally  calls  gadinin  (CyHi  tNO?).  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  character  of  the  ptomaines 
formed,  depends  somewhat  upon  the  character  of  the 
material  used:  thus,  neurin  is  found  only  in  the 
putrefaction  of  flesh ;  while  muscarin,  ethylendiamin, 
gadinin,  and  triethylamin  are  specific  products  of 
fish  putrefaction,  and  dimethylamin  of  gelatin  putre- 
faction. His  work  also  indicates  that  the  ptomaines 
should  be  divided  into  the  poisonous  and  non-poi- 
sonous. 

—  The  Journal  qf  the  Society  for  psychical  research 
for  November  (for  circulation  among  members  only) 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  Professor  Barrett's 
visit  to  America,  and  the  steps  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  an  American  society  of  similar  name.  Pro- 
fessors Bowditch,  Fullerton,  Stanley  Hall,  James, 
Carvill  Lewis,  and  Pickering  have  been  chosen  cor- 
responding members  of  the  London  society. 

—  Among  recent  deaths  we  note  the  following: 
Hermann  Kolbe,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Leipzig, 
Nov.  26,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  ;  Dr.  Heinrich  Bo- 
dinus,  director  of  the  Berlin  zoological  gardens,  at 
Berlin,  Nov.  2.3,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one ;  Dr.  Karl 
von  Vierordt,  at  Tiibingen,  Nov.  22,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven  ;  Henri  Lortique  ;  A.  W.  Thienemann 
at  Zangenberg,  Nov.  5,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four;  Alfred 
Brehm,  at  llenthendorf,  Nov.  11,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five;  Prof essor  Edmund  Tomosvary,  atDeva,  Aug.  18; 
Charles  Tulasne,  at  Hy^res,  Aug.  21,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight;  Richard  Townsend,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Dublin  university;  Arthur  Henninger, 
chemist,  at  Paris,  in  November;  Dr.  Thomas  Wright, 
at  Cheltenham,  Nov.  17;  Dr.  W.  von  Wittich  of  the 
University  of  Konigsberg,  Nov.  21 ;  Henry  Lawrence 
Eustis,  professor  of  engineering  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Jan.  11,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 
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COMMENT  ANP  CRITICISM. 

E.  Rat  Lanke^tek  writes   to   Nature 
25  a  f  "       '  iiouncing  Koch*8  claims 
Ui  II.'  i   bacillus,  and  denying 

I  right  U>  AHj   mon*  knowledge   in  regard 
^t«ierla  *'  than  tbnt  which  an  indnstrious 
r-r  may  be  uxpiietorl  to  have  gained  in  the 
of  vcr)*  special  observations  in  regard 
p|!*"'*-  *   -AiviH   of   these   organisms    (the 
a)  ,  i;xlending  over  a  fewyears/* 
civ.  Kocirs  reputation   rests   u|x»n   a 
liliid  (mindatiou  than  that  which  is  con- 
him  by  some  EngUah  and  American 
hit  work  l«  not  likely  to  lose  any 
by  aecniitations  of  want  of  knowl- 
Tbo  writer  in  Natm^  gives  a  very  dis- 
:  tnisnis,  —  the 
II  snbtilis,  etc., 
1^  d  atn^ss  upon  tlie  fact  that 

of  the  eomaia  bacillus  be- 
II   V.        lift*  and   that  in  Kgypt  an 
Jt  (iifftinut  and  atraight  organism   was 
*    holora.     This  is  a 
iues  not  seem  to  us 
bj  Koeli*6  re[iort«.     Whilst  in 
n  found  several 
be  the  specific 
I   »   actual  proof  of 
'      It  was  be- 
i-k**d  per- 
ns in 


-»ed 
ivoch's 
«IE  Upon  the 
^tfbrts. 


Later  reports  of  the  work  of  Drs*  Klein 
and  Gibbea  (the  English  cholera  oommission) 
in  India  justify  their  conclusions  more  than 
what  we  had  seen  when  speaking  of  it  last 
week.  Their  results  are  summed  up  in  the 
Gazette  of  India  for  Nov.  28,  1884  {Lancet, 
Jan.  3,  1885),  and  are  as  follows:  T.  They 
tind  '  comma  bacilli.*  so  called,  in  other  dis- 
eases than  cholera,  as  epidemic  diarrhoea,  dys- 
entery, and  intestinal  ciilniTh.  associated  with 
phthisis,  2'.  They  did  not  find  the  comma 
bacilli  in  typical  cases  of  cholera  in  an}'  thing 
like  the  number!^  elaiineil  by  Koch:  they  never 
approached  the  appearance  of  a  *^  pure  culture  * 
in  the  ileum.  M'\  They  did  not  find  the  comma 
bacilli  in  the  tissues  of  the  intestines,  or  else- 
where, as  Koch  did.  V,  Klein  was  unable  to 
discover  that  the  comma  bacilli  ditTered  from 
any  other  putrefactive  organism  under  cultiva- 
tion, D°.  They  found  peculiar-shaped  Itacilli, 
very  small  and  straight,  in  the  mucus-corpus- 
cles found  In  mucus-tlakes  removed  from  the 
intestine  soon  after  death  from  cholera:  they 
foimd  these  same  bacilli  always,  even  when 
the  comma  bacilli  were  not  discovered.  6°, 
These  bacilli  do  not  behave  in  any  peculiar 
way  under  cultivatiun,  and  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  tissues  of  the  intestines,  or  elsewhere. 
7\  They  did  not  find  any  bacteria  of  any  kind 
in  the  blood,  or  in  any  other  tissue,  8°.  Many 
I'Xpenmenta  gave  the  following  results:  (a) 
Mice,  nits,  cats,  and  monkeys  were  fed  with 
rice-water  stools,  with  vomitus,  with  mucus- 
flakes  from  the  ileum,  both  fresh  and  after 
having  been  kept  for  twenty- four  hours  (the 
iTiitnals  remained  in  good  health)  ;  {b)  Inocu- 
i.iKHis  with  recent  and  old  cultures  of  the 
iniii  bacillus,   and   of   the    small    straight 

Liilas,  aa  well  as  with  mucus-flakes,  were 
made  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  into  the  jugular  vein,  and 
into  the  cavity  of  the  small  and  large  intestine 
of  rabbits,  cats,  and  monkeys ;  but  the  ani- 
mals remained  perfectly  well  and  normal. 
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The  commission  hoped  to  conclude  its  labors 
and  to  return  to  England  in  December,  when  a 
detailed  report  of  its  work  would  be  passed 
through  the  press  at  once.  This  report  will  be 
read  with  ver}'  great  interest,  for  Dr.  Klein's 
work  has  heretofore  been  excellent  in  its  con- 
scientiousness. It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
all  their  results  arc  purely  negative,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  abstract  before  us  ;  and 
judgment  upon  the  work  should  be  deferred 
until  the  evidence  is  all  in.  "With  Koch's  posi- 
tive results  so  recently  reported,  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  further  work  still  to  come,  the 
problem  cannot  yet  be  considered  to  be  defi- 
nitely settled. 

Should  somk  serious  effort  not  be  made  to 
preserve  the  American  bison  from  total  extinc- 
tion ?  To  save  some  remnant  of  the  vast  herds 
of  this  noble  animal  which  even  a  few  3'ears 
ago  existed,  some  speed}'  and  olfective  action 
is  needed  ;  and  ix)sterity  will  surely  find  a  just 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  present  genera- 
tion if  such  action  is  not  taken.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  extensive  herds  still  exist 
in  the  Canadian  north-west  or  elsewhere.  Last 
summer  a  few  animals  made  their  way  as  far 
north  as  the  Ked  Deer  River,  and  scattered 
individuals  are  still  occasionally  found  in  the 
broken  region  about  Wood  Mountain  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  at  the  present  moment  there  exist 
as  many  as  a  couple  of  hundred  in  all  the  plain 
country  north  of  the  international  boundary. 
If  any  herds  worthy  the  name  are  still  to  be 
found,  it  is  in  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Yellow- 
stone region ;  and,  judging  from  published  state- 
ments concerning  the  trade  in  robes,  these  are 
on  the  verge  of  extinction.  The  preservation 
of  an  animal  with  the  roving  habits  of  the  bison 
is  undoubtedly  a  difficult  problem,  but  should 
not  prove  an  impossible  one.  Even  if  the 
Yellowstone  Park  were  wholly  unsuited  for  the 
permanent  residence  of  the  bison,  some  other 
naturally  bounded  tract  might  surely  be  found, 
in  which  a  small  herd  of  these  animals  might 
be  allowed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  retain  their 
natural  habits  and  yet  be  protected  from 
slaughter*     A  conscientious  attempt  in  this 


direction  would  at  least  save  us  the  disgrace  of 
being  found  altogether  supine  in  the  matter. 


While  the  Yellowstone  Park  may  not  afford 
the  environment  most  natural  to  the  American 
bison,  ma}'  it  not  be  in  reality  the  best  refuge 
it  is  now  practicable  to  offer  it  ?  In  order  to 
preserv'e  any  number  of  these  animals  from 
slaughter,  obviously  it  would  be  necessar}'  to 
restrain  their  wanderings.  In  short,  anj*  rem- 
nant of  the  once  numerous  herds  we  may  de- 
sire to  preserve  would  have  to  be  kept  in  an 
enclosed  park  ;  and  this,  in  order  to  enable  the 
animals  to  retain  in  any  considerable  degree 
their  natural  habits,  should  be  of  large  size. 
It  is  therefore  a  matter  that  the  government 
may  very  properly  be  asked  to  take  in  hand, 
it  being  be^'ond  the  ability  or  means  of  indi- 
vidual citizens.  So  widely  scattered  are  the 
small  remnants  of  herds  which  still  exist,  and 
so  distant  are  they  from  convenient  means  of 
transportation,  that  even  the  procurement  of  a 
small  band  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  — a  less 
number  would  hardly  snfllce  —  would  entail 
the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  money,  and 
could  even  now  be  accomplished  only  with 
great  difficult}^,  while,  if  delayed  much  longer, 
might  become  practically  impossible. 


A  bison  preserve,  wherever  located,  would 
necessitate  not  only  a  large  outlay  at  first, 
in  securing  the  herd  and  providing  a  proi)erly 
enclosed  park,  but  also  constant  expendi- 
ture in  the  way  of  providing  proper  keepers. 
Unless  some  more  favorable  section  of  coun- 
try', both  as  regards  proximity  to  the  herds 
and  environment,  can  be  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  portion  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  should 
at  once  be  set  aside  as  a  bison  preserve,  be 
properl}'  enclosed,  and  stocked  with  as  large  a 
number  of  bisons  as  it  may  be  practicable  to 
procure.  In  this  way,  while  w^e  should  not 
have  the  bison  in  exactly  a  state  of  nature, 
we  might  be  able  to  preserve  indefinitely  a 
respectable  remnant  in  a  semi-domestic  state ; 
somewhat  as  the  Auerochs,  the  old-world  con- 
gener of  our  bison,  is  preserved  in  a  govern- 
ment park  in  Lithuania. 
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:ttehs  to  the  editor. 

The  muskrat  camivorous. 

^seldom  be^n  more « n  "   1  s  ;in  at  the  state- 

[  the  carnivorous  h  r  muskrat  have 

fbeen  discovered  1>>  v  ...jjc  men.  They 
tn  mentioned  hi  treatises  on  Araeriran  con- 
tiat  a  little  readin;i  would  have  prevented 
fW,  Thu»  Dr.  .Taniea  Lewis  says  of  the  Unl- 
!,  **Thej  afford  abundant  food  for  the  ruuslcrat 
unk**'  and  like  <iuotations  miejht  be  g:ivefi. 
If  fact  is  not  left  out  of  sight  in  irtatises  on 
Oiientia.  In  the  *  Mammalia  of  Xew  York/ 
bed  by  the  state,  De  Kay  s^ays  of  the  muskrat, 
.i1?o  pxtremely  fond  of  the  fresh- water  muaset 
-  of  which,  in  a  gnawed  or  comminuted 

found  near  their  retreats."^  Tenney*s 
^,  IV  mere  schoolbook,  saya,  '^Muskrats  feed 
■^«5ida,  and  n>ol8  of  gfasso^i  and  aquatic 
m  To  my  knowleilge,  they  feed  on  Uulos 
^hout  the  year»  but  mostly  in  winter  and  spring* 
rx«r  fvf  my  btjnrhouse  is  covered  with  shells,  left 
ng;  and  I  have  often  stopped 
by  their  holes   to  see  what 

-.t  iir  ir.     The  fact  that  they  eat  fish 

been  less  known. 
'M  to  be  four  principal  ways   in  which 
nts  got  at  the  animal  iu  the  mui^sel-shell.    In 
11  )h1o>  TT^-nr  me  there  are  very  fine  specimens 
0*1'  iU«,  but  in  such  situations  that  it 

Or;  le  to  get  the  finest  ones  alive.    The 

art  Jo-^-»  "tit  almost  like  paper:  and  tbe  musk- 
variably  tears  off  one  valve.  In  the  thicker 
of  Seneca  River,  not  far  off,  its  common  way  is 
ak  the  thinner  end  of  the  whcIL  In  the  much 
T  shells  of  the  west  and  south,  I  have  heard 
hey  either  gnaw  th»^  liinge-ligament,  or  allow 
Llmal  to  freeze  and  open, 

lie  -".'^"L-if.^f  of  the  Unionidae,  I  may  mention  a 
19  r  tce.     Very  few  of  their  shells  arc 

fctii  ■  u^i  shore  of  Onondaga  Lake,  which 

■ftd  lu^irly^  and  this  is  partly  so  because  tbe 
Hurrows  deeply  in  the  tenacious  mud,  and  is 
Biy  dlslo<lged.  But  1  passed  that  shore  one 
'hen  a  number  of  Anodonta  B^niedictil  were 
d  in.  They  were  helples.^  In  the  waves ;  but, 
they  had  rested  a  while  on  the  beaeh,  they  got 
»  edge,  protrudc<?  the  muscular  foot,  got  a  firm 
■ue  mart,  and  worked  their  way  back  to  the 
■ill  apparent  en^e.       \\\  M*  Bexucuaup. 

A  oenaua  of  hallucinatioiui. 

►  letter  which  you  published  on  Dec*  5,  I  meii- 
,  a  sort  of  cen^fus  whereby  we  are  inquiring 
^portion  of  the  population  has  experienced 
Islons  of  absent  friends;  the  object  being  to 
liow  far  chance  may  itoconnt  for  tbe  numer- 
I  where  such  halluciiiiitions  have  coincided 
death  (or  some  serious  crisis  in  the  life) 
on  whose  presence  wa*  suggested,  or  how 
\^ft  nth**r  hand,  th^»Re  cases  drive  us  to  !»ome 
'  *iV.'     In  a  letter  published 

Professor  Newcomb   has 
-  rii^y  be  given  by  per- 
^  at  our  expense.     I 
>ns  may  exist  who 
glad  u»  tbw.irL  liij,  aud  amuse  tbemselv*^?, 
^c_eoat  of  uuiruth.     But  when  tbe  fjuestion 
'  '  r  having   ever  distinctly 
<on  known  to  you,  when 
- .  -  :.....  Lijcre?-'  it  is  not  at  once 
bether  the  amttmnsf  utilnith  would  be  *  yes  ' 


or  *  no/  In  neither  ca$c  would  the  joke  seem  to  be 
of  a  very  exhilarating  quality;  but,  on  the  whole^  I 
should  say  tbat  *yeH'  would  be  tbe  favorite,  as  at 
any  rate  representing  the  rarer  and  less  commonplace 
experience,  *  Yes  '  is,  moreover,  the  answer,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact»  it  has  been  ver>'  generally  thought 
we  ourselves  preferred;  so  that  to  give  it  might  pro* 
duce  a  piquant  sense  o{  fooling  us  to  the  top  of  our 
bent,  But  a  moment'.'*  reflection  will  show,  that,  so 
far  as  the  census  might  be  tbu*i  affected,  it  would 
be  affected  in  a  direction  advtrsc.  to  the  telepathic 
argument;  for  the  commoner  ilie  ptirely  casual  hal- 
lucinations are  reckoned  to  be^  the  stronger  is  the 
argument  that  the  visions  which  correspond  with 
real  events  do  so  bi/  chance*  And  if  the  number  of 
these  coincident  visions  makes  the  chance- argument 
untenable,  even  when  the  basis  of  estimation  is  af- 
fected in  the  way  supposed,  a  jorliori  wouid  this  be 
the  case  if  tbe  ye^ett  were  reduced  to  their  true 
rujml»er, 

While  ou  this  point,  I  may  add  that  in  such  a  ceu~ 
sus  as  ours  there  are  reJLSons  why,  quite  apart  from 
untruth,  an  luifair  number  of  yesen  are  sure  to  be 
obtained.  One  chief  reason  is,  that,  when  forms 
to  be  filled  up  are  distributed  on  a  large  scale,  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  it  home  to  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  persons  whose  answer  would  be  '  no/  that 
there  is  ani/  hhc  in  recording  that  answer.  Their  in- 
stinct is,  that  results,  to  be  of  scientific  Vidue,  must 
be  positive,  like  natural-history  specimens.  This 
difficulty  has  been  encountered  again  and  again;  and 
I  feel  little  doubt  that  the  proportion  of  yea€9  to  no€4i 
will  in  the  end  be  quite  double  what  it  ought  to  be: 
iu  other  words,  the  telepathic  argument,  if  it  pre- 
vails, will  prevail,  though  based  on  data  distinctly 
unfavorable  to  it. 

As  Professor  Newcomb  seemed  to  confine  his  objec- 
tion to  the  residts  of  the  census,  I  need  not  occupy 
your  space  with  a  description  of  the  various  precau- 
tious by  which  we  ascertain  that  our  cases  of  coin- 
cident visions  —  of  veridical  hallucinations  —  are  bona 
fide  records.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  whatever  the  pos- 
sible sources  of  error  in  our  evidence  maybe,  —  and 
there  are  some  which  demand  unceasing  care  and 
watchfulness,  —  deliberate  hoaxing  is  a  danger  which 
we  believe  we  can  reduce  to  an  amount  that  will  not 
affect  the  validity  of  our  general  conclusions. 
Edmukb  Gukney, 
Hon.  see*  of  Soc*  for  psych,  rcsearck, 
U  Dttan'*  Ynrd,  Woatmlniitt^r,  8,  W., 
Dec-  'J:2, 

Dikes  of  peridotite  cutting  the  oarboniferoua 

rocks  of  Kentucky. 

Prof.  A*  K.  Crandall,  of  the  Kentucky  geological 
survey,  has  recently  discovered  in  Elliot  county,  of 
that  state,  several  dikes  of  very  interesting  peridotite, 
which  intersect  tbe  carboniferous  formation.  It  very 
rarely  happens  that  such  youlbf ul  felspar-free,  mas- 
sive rocks  occur  in  regions  of  so  little  disturbance  as 
eastern  Kentucky,  and  under  such  circumstances  that 
their  eruptive  character  can  be  established  beyond 
question.  Professor  Crandall  and  myself,  with  the 
approval  of  the  U.  S,  geological  survey,  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  tbese  rocks  the  careful  study  they  ought 
to  receive*  J.  S.  Biller. 

U.  ^.  geol.  fturrvy.  Wiubinrion,  D.C. 

Lake  Mistassini. 

Your  contributor,  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney  {*^cienrt\ 
No.  100),  is  quite  nustaken  in  ascribing  the  recent 
newspaper  paragraphs  referring  to  Lake  Mlatas^lni 
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as  having  been  caused  by  Professor  Laflamme's  com- 
munication to  the  geographical  section  of  the  British 
association  at  its  late  meeting  in  Montreal. 

They  commenced  with  a  very  sensational  article 
in  the  Montreal  toitnetts  dated  Quebec,  Nov.  17,  aris- 
ing out  of  an  interview  of  a  reporter  with  Mr. 
F,  H.  Bignell,  a  gentleman  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Hudson  Bay  post  on  Lake  Mistas- 
sini,  made  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  supplies  for 
the  winter  consumption  of  the  party  organized  and 
despatched  last  spring,  by  the  geological  survey,  to 
explore  that  region,  and  to  complete  the  survey  of  the 
lake,  which  was  commenced  in  1870,  and- continued 
in  1871,  as  described  in  the  report  of  the  survey  for 
those  years,  and  of  which  surveys  Professor  Whitney 
does  not  appear  to  be  cognizant',  or  of  my  letters  to 
the  editors  of  the  Ottawa  free  press  and  the  Montreal 
gazette  of  Nov.  17  and  Nov.  25  respectively,  in  which 
the  substance  of  the  foregoing  remarks  was  stated. 


assigned  to  it  in  the  geological  survey  map  of  1866, 
while  its  outline  is  also  very  different.  That  it  con- 
sists of  several  almost  separate  lakes,  as  described 
by  the  old  explorers,  is,  I  think,  certain;  but  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  a  body  of  water  in  any  way 
comparable  to  Lake  Superior  is  exceedingly  improb- 
able, and  not  warranted  by  any  recorded  observa- 
tions. Alfred  K.  C.  Selwtn, 

Director^  geological  survey  of  Canada, 

Lava  from  the  new  volcano  on  Bogosloff  Island. 

Three  specimens  of  the  lava  which  was  erupted 
from  the  new  volcano  on  Bogosloff  Island,  Alaska,  in 
October,  1883,  were  sent  by  Sergeant  Applegate,  the 
signal-service  observer  at  Unalashka,  to  the  central 
office  in  Washington,  and  inferred  to  the  U.  S.  geo- 
logical Hurvey  for  inve8ti.:i;itioii. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note :  hat  an  examination  of  these 
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Mission 


The  only  publislicd  map  on  which  the  result  of 
these  surveys  of  1870  and  1871  by  the  geological  corps 
is  correctly  laid  down,  and  which  Professor  Whitney 
has  probably  not  seen,  is  enitled  **  Carte  de  la  Province 
de  Quebec,  Canada.  Dress^  au  d^partement  des  Terres 
de  la  Couronne,  par  Eugene  Tach6,  assistant  com- 
missaire,  1880."  The  map  is  on  a  scale  of  fourteen 
miles  to  one  inch ;  and  on  the  face  of  it,  in  the  Lake 
Mistassini  region,  we  find  the  words  *  Explore  par  la 
commission  gdologique.'  This  map,  and  the  report 
I  have  referred  to,  give  the  latest  authentic  published 
information  about  Lake  Mistassini.  The  survey  of 
the  lake  is,  I  hope,  now  in  progress;  and  next  year  the 
size  of  it,  and  of  its  numerous  arms,  will  be  definitely 
known  from  actual  measurement.  Geologically  it  is 
a  basin  of  flat-lying  limestones,  probably  of  lower 
Cambrian  age,  resting  on  Laurentian  and  Huronian 
rocks. 

I  enclose  a  tracing  of  the  lake  as  it  appears  on  the 
Quebec  crown-lands  map.  The  latest  general  map 
of  Canada  is  that  published  in  1882  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  railways  and  canals,  Ottawa.  I  have  not 
seen  the  Arrowsmith-Stanford  map  of  1880;  but,  in 
the  recent  maps  I  have  referred  to,  the  position  of  the 
lake  is  nearly  half  a  degree  west,  not  east,  of  that 


specimens  has  verified  to  the  fullest  extent  the  hy- 
potheses made  concerning  the  source  of  the  vol- 
canic sand  which  fell  at  Unalashka,  Oct.  20,  1883, 
and  the  mineralogical  composition  of  the  lava  from 
which  it  originated.  The  facts  noted  in  Mr.  Apple- 
gate's  letter  of  information  render  it  altogether  prob- 
able that  the  volcanic  sand  came  from  the  new  volcano 
on  Bogosloff  Island,  and  a  comparison  of  the  sand 
with  lava  from  that  place  removes  all  doubt. 

The  members  of  the  party  from  the  Corwin  sank 
almost  to  their  knees  in  soft  ashes;  and  other  facts, 
already  published  in  Science  (Nov.  7,  p.  432),  indi- 
cate that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  new  mountain 
may  be  composed  of  cjectamenta.  It  lias  been 
stated  upon  the  authority  of  Lieut.  Stoney,  I  believe, 
that  *'the  mass  of  the  volcano  was  found  to  be  a 
species  of  sand-rock,  with  large  black  rocks  scattered 
about  the  crust.  No  traces  of  lava,  and  but  small 
quantities  of  pumice,  were  found."  Whether  the 
*  large  black  rocks  *  referred  to  are  portions  of  lava- 
streams  projecting  through  the  coating  of  sand  and 
lapilli,  or  large  ejected  fragments,  is  difficult  to  con- 
jecture. We  are  led  to  believe  that  the  specimens 
received  were  taken  from  such  masses.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Merrill,  I  have  been  able  to  compare 
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Ui«  specimens  sent  by  Sergeant  Applegate  with  those 
collected  bjr  Lieut.  Stojjey,  and  found  them  lo  be  the 
ftjitue,  hornblende  andcsite. 

When  we  compiU-e  the  luva  from  BogoslofI  with  the 
volcanic  sand  which  fell  at  UnalaslikA,  we  find  them 
ideDticiil  in  mtneriilogical  eompositian.  BoLli  are 
ctimjxksed  of  triclinic  felsj»ar,  with  prominent  zonal 
structure,  auj^ite.  burn  blende,  niti^neiile,  and  ground- 
jjjjj;^     ..  ,.K    '      -  ,ji[gg  and    a  smiili    pro|M>rtion   of 

Vi  id,  of  the  geological  survey,  made  a 

parti »1  AtiaivHi^  of  the  Tolcanif  sand  from  Unaiashlca 
%5  \viA\  n9  fif  the  lava  from  Bogoslofif.  The  former 
cori'  H%,  and   the  latter  51.65%*  of  silica. 

FtM  in  error  had  been  made  in  the  analysis 

*  ■'   '  »^   *  — '  -  -ipated  the  detei-minatioiu 

.    That  the  percent uga  of 
i  I M  bf!  nearly  the  same,  ran 
Im^  rvxdiiy  inidemtuud^  but  that  the  lava  should  con^ 
tarn  l*^««  than  the  volcanic  sand  which  is  composed  of 
the  ii.irently  with  a  larger  propor- 

tbtf  .as  unejcpected,    Horidilcnde- 

audi-  ..  i......^  ,u<tj»  -iLCurwith  such  a  Ioav  percent- 
age nt  silica*  and  in  this  respect  the  one  from  Alaska 
lA  closely  related  to  those  in  the  Siebengebirge  and 
Hungarj\  It  is  erident  that  the  felspar  con  tai Tied 
must  brver^'  ba«ir,  probably  anorthite.  The  optical 
f'  '      '         ^r  point  in  the  same  direction 

ion  when  symmetrical  is  over 

.     -«.M-  -■' '  -.  .iich  is  Mich  an  Iniitortant  con- 

nUtuent  of  the  lavas  in  the  Cascade  liange,  has  not 
been  discovered  in  any  of  the  lavas  yet  examined 
from  Alaska.  J.  S.  Dilj.eb, 

r.  B.  ^coL  •urwy,  WAtbingtou*  D*C. 

Action  of  pollen  on  seed-coata  aad  pericarps. 

I  Am  confounded  by  a  statement,  given  as  if  of  a 
|««ll*kciown  fact,  whidi  I  rpad  in  the  *S<!ience  bulle- 
LtlD '  of  Ko.  101.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Aeademyof  nat- 
|itrft]  sciences*  Philadelphia,  Dee.  U\  — 

"Mr.  Thomas  Median  called  attention  lo  an  ear  of 
[ Indian  com  received  from  Mr.  Landreth,  the  grains 
I  cm  ont«  side  of  which  w*ere  of  a  rieli  brow^nish-red 
bile  those  on  the  other  side  were  of  the  usual 
iow  tint.  On  the  boundary-lines  several  of 
-..IIS  were  partly  red  and  partly  yellow,  thus 
|pn>vmg  that  the  result  wa?  not  tlie  effect  of  cross* 
lilartillintinii,  :l9  had  bi'en  asserted  in  other  instances 
[of  <  f  color.     It  would   indeed  be  Ftrange  if 

[con  e  only  plant  in  which  such  change  of 

j*r,  w,4H  pn>«luced  by  cross-fertilization ;  yet  in  the 
*  qf  MO  i}th*^r  ypecies  had  any  such  change  been  oh- 
€dr 

The  seuteuce  I  have  italicised  iajthe  confounding 
^ntti*      Ji  is  Itard  to  believe  that  such  a  veteran   borti- 
r  and  copious  waiter  aa  Mr,  Meehan  is 
I  at  first  hand  with  some  of  the  hortl- 
'    •  '  u^Km  tliis  curious  subject  (extend- 
1721)  down  to  our  own  days),  and 
M    in   various   instances  just  such 
iia*  tweii  observed.     It  is  harder  to  believe 
'^  wriT^T  who  h.if»  shown  such  a  critical  famll- 
Ii  1       ^         \n*»  writings  should  have   en- 

'>n  in  chapiter  xi.  of  *  Variation 
'    V    1  ' -'inning  on  p.  ^1)7.  in 
convincing  to  Dar- 
ar  rought  together,  and 

[trees  refi*rrod  lu.     One  wonders  how  the  faet 
^•ome  of  thp  frrnfns  of  com  were  party-colored 
s  '  that  the  result  was  not 
h>n/  pttrty-colorntion   in 
fei,  .r.  .M,  .t  ,..  ..  .v.Miwn  effect  of  cross-fertil- 
llon*  a^acordlug  to  good  authorities,  A.  G. 


THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM  AT  NEW 

HA  YEN. 

T!iE  Peabod}'  tnuseum  in  New^  Haven 
elands  on  tlie  corner  of  Elm  and  High  streets, 
just  without  the  campus  of  Yale  college.  Like 
most  buildings  devoted  to  science  in  America, 
it  occupies  only  a  part  of  the  large  lot,  —  a  fact 
not  designed  to  typify  the  unfinished  state  of 
zoology,  but  merely  restating  from  lack  of  funds. 
In  the  present  case  there  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  no  building  at  all,  and  the  collections, 
had  any  of  consequence  been  accumulated  a  I 
Yale,  would  have  remained  stuffed  into  garrets 
and  cellars,  had  not  the  philanthropic  George 
Peabotly  given  a  sum  of  money,  in  1«%G,  lo 
erect  a  house  for  them.  Thanks  to  the  finan- 
cial prosperity  of  Massachusetts,  the  bonds 
for  a  hundred  and  ii(\y  thousand  dollars  had 
greatly  increased,  and  those  set  aside  for  the 
first  wing  of  the  building  Imd  become  worth 
H  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
when  the  trustees  began  to  build.  With  that 
sum  they  have  erected  one  of  the  finest  V>uild- 
ings,  for  its  purpose,  in  the  United  Staters, — 
a  lofty  and  ornamental  structure  of  red  brick 
and  cream-coloretl  stone,  wliose  broad  and 
numerous  windows  express  the  desire  of  the 
investigators  within  for  all  the  light  they  can 
get. 

Let  us  begin  our  survey  at  the  bottom. 
Entering  the  Ijasement-door,  a  blind  man,  or 
at  any  rate  a  blind  naturalist  (if  such  there 
be),  would  know  where  he  w^as  by  that  smell 
of  old  alcohol  with  which  biologists  are  so 
familiar.  It  is  safe  to  w^ager,  ten  to  one,  that 
every  visitor  to  these  lower  regions  will  re- 
member and  quote  a  certain  line  from  *Tbe 
tempest,'  act  ii.  scene  2. 

This  pungent  odor  rises  chiefly  from  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  U.  S.  fish-commission,  dei>oS' 
ited  for  sorting  and  examinatioti  mider  the 
eye  of  Prof.  A,  E.  Vernll,  who  is  chief  of  the 
zoological  part  of  the  museum,  or  by  some 
of  his  associates.  Duplicates  of  these  sub- 
marine and  littoral  specimens,  secured  in  the 
government's  deep-sea  dredgtngs,  go  to  Pro- 
fessor VerriH,  and  large  quantities  de(K>sited 
by  him  in  the  museum  have  been  arranged  for 
exhibition. 

In  another  part  of  the  basement,  Prof.  O.  C 
Marsh  keeps  *  greate  store  '  of  fossils,  clean- 
ing the  gigantic  bones  from  Rocky-Mountain 
quarries  preparatory  to  study  and  display. 
Considerable  paleontological  proj>erty  of  the 
U.S.  geological  survey  is  under  inspection  here 
also.  A  score  of  expert  helpers,  with  Oscar 
Harger  as  dilef  of  staff,  assist ;  one  of  whom 
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has  a  little  building  to  himself,  where  he  is 
constantly  eoiployed  in  making  restorations  and 
casts  of  novelties,  wliich  arc  distributed  with 
great  libcralit}'. 

Only  favored  visitors  go  to  the  basement,  or 
care  to  go.  The  public  entrance  is  atnive^ 
opening  underneath  a  magnificent  rose- window 
into  a  cipiicious  court  with  tiled  flonr,  an<l  walls 
of  variegated  bricks.  This  region  is  grirnished 
b^^  great  slabs  of  tlie  celebrated  footprint 
sandstones  from  the  Connecticut  valh^Vt  and  a 


tion.     This  might  l)e  exjjected,  considering  : 
men— Dana,  Silliman,   Brush,  and  others- 
of  whose  labors  it  is  the  result. 

To  mention  half  of  the  notable  mineral! 
here,  would  exhaust  the  spjicc  set  apart  for  the 
w  hole  o  f  t  h  i  8  a  r  ti  cl  e ,  There  we  re  fo  r  m  c  r  I  \'  s  e  v- 
eral  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  diamonds  la 
one  of  the  cases  ;  but  on  account  of  their  thef 
though  they  were  afLerwardn  recovered,  th^ 
labels  now  state  that  the  present  specimen^ 
are  glass  facsimiles.     The  only  thing  in 


4|  .Ji      S    3 
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huge  stump  taken  entire  from  a  coal-bed.  Iron 
staircases,  cKngiug  to  the  wall  in  spiral  flighty 
lead  to  the  top  story,  and  the  court  is  roofed 
with  glass. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  are 
doors  leading  to  business  offices,  the  blow-pipe 
laboratory,  and  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  Pro- 
fessors Dana  (father  and  son),  where  large 
audiences  frequently  gather  to  hear  the  instruc- 
tion designed  for  undergraduates  alone  ;  and 
in  the  rear  of  the  court,  on  the  ground-door,  is 
the  exhibition  hall  for  minerals,  of  wliich  the 
museum  possesses  an  almost  unrivalled  collec- 

»  The  righUbaiid  third  i«  already  uonalructcd. 


room  not  loeked  up  is  a  metf^oriie  w«'ighing 
sixteen  hundred  pounds.  The  metal  in  on 
spot  has  been  sawed  otf,  and  i>olished  until  i^ 
looks  like  burnished  steel,  and  has  been  en*J 
graved  with  an  historical  inscription,  from  whicl 
it  appears  that  this  meteorite  fell  in  Texaa^ 
presumably  the  only  state  in  the  Union  lar 
cnougii  to  receive  it  safely.  In  an  adjoinic 
case  are  a  peck  or  so  of  snudl  meteoritoft^ 
picked  up  within  a  narrow  area  of  Iowa, 
of  suitable  size  to  be  rained  down  upon  a  mo 
thick I3'  settled  region. 

After  the  brilliant  and  many  tinted  ores,  th 
endless  variety  and  beauty  of  the  quarts  Ctyt 
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Lais,  sind  the  anhstantial  Interest  inspired  by 
Ibr  iiu.r.iU,  vihitora  always  pause  with  new 
gr.'  n  before  some  eurious  resetted  crys- 

t*.-  K,v   .0   ibrm  of  lime  ;    and  a  look  of  deeji 
wisdom  eotnes  into  their  faces  as  they  read  the 
LitM«L     **  Ah  !  **  tbey  exclaim .  **  I  told  you  so. 
The«i5  lire  iiDfWjrt- 
eel.    II  re 

could  }g 

•o  jm*U\  s^A  iliat 
on  ihiii  side. 
Tbcr  do  thc^c 
Ibtfig^  better  in  c=i 
Fmtico,  you 
w."  And  BO 
pAas  out, 
V*  <]uite 
o\  j;     the 

*  »-fiMriii  itjuiil  se*- 
fif®.*  which  has 
I  with 


for 


u 

'«*» 

:l- 

tjV 

11, 

m- 

to 

l. 

nt 

it.. 

i. 

QDOOCTj  ' 

{  a 

f 

ri' 

1L 

r> 

IV 
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Fn,.   'J,  — \Vrit«R   FOR  liOCTfTING  MtN 
B^EnM  ^Pk^.  I  ME  Nil. 

ct,  wire  iwirttetl  no  as  to  form  a  bUomI- 
der  1i>  f>ri*vinil  the  apeclra«?n  from 
flilpplniic  down;  &,  wire  vtiih  the  t^rij 
Insdt  aroutid  a  dink  of  Icaiber  to 
which  ohjecin  can  bf  cfliiod ;  c,  a 
*lfnlkr  wire  betit  to  til  Inside  a  cpt- 
rml  •hell,  bji  in  lljET.  fi;  t^,  Hpiml  hihel- 
htildrr  used  a«  iu  fl^.  3. 


ry  and  text- book  of  mineralogy* 

of  the  science  all  the  rich  and 

in  the  wall-cases  are  only  at- 

1^  ;  and,  the  further  to  help 

i:ind  them,  several  copieB  of 

ilugy  *  will  be  found  upon  little 

Here   persons  ma}'  sit   and 

I  id  carry  away  the  information, 

'/i%  for  that  is  chained  to  an  iron 

fhlrtl  rtoor  is  lliat  most  popular  with  the 

li?  it  is  devoted   chiefly  to  modern 

The  first  thing  to  strike  the  eye 

It  room  is  a  fine  series  of  compara- 

nf  [jri  mates,  from  civilized  man 

iinVtlest  of  raonke3's,  all  hanging 

Uy  hooks  screwed  into  the 

The  set  is  usuallv  spoken 

irsh's  sunday-school  class, 

-1  rnind  can 'see  that  really 

n  in  this  irreverent  comparison, 

ibe  whole  side  of  the  room  Is 

containing  an  orderly  succos- 

-i  illn(?trating  all  the  vertebrate 

*>ntre  of  the  room  is  oocu- 

is  and  stuffed  hides  of  the 

0  the  camel,  rhinoceros,  a 

»i»j»M  p  u  jHMiii  |jcar«  etc. 


In  the  same  mom  several  case.^  ai^^  filled 
witli  stutled  skins  of  mammals,  birds,  and  rep- 
tiles. Beside  most  of  the  land  birds  are  placed 
tVieir  nests,  with  the  eggs  ;  or  else  the  eggs  are 
gluetl  upon  upright  tablets  of  ground  glass,  in 
which  position  they  show  to  excellent  advan- 
tage. One  large  case  is  devoted  to  a  collec- 
tion of  New-England  birds  alone,  excellentl}* 
mounted  upon  the  branches  of  a  tree.  This 
is  the  work  of  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  who, 
before  he  became  prominent  as  a  linguist,  w^as 
known  as  a  good  ornithologist ;  as,  in  fact,  he 
still  is. 

Passing  to  the  west  room  on  tl»e  same  floor, 
one  sees  invertebrate  preparations  most  attrac- 
tively displayed.  They  are  confined  almost 
wholly,  however,  to  the  Crustacea,  moUusks, 
radiates,  and  marine  protozoa.  Of  insects 
there  is  a  very  small  showing,  —  only  enough 
to  represeut  scantily  the  classification  of  that 
immense  class.  This  is  partly  because  it  is 
unwise  to  display  insects  freely,  since  exposure 
to  the  light  causes  their  colors  to  fade,  bat 
is  due  chiefl}^  to  lack  of  matcriaL  owing  to  the 
fact  that  no  entomologists  of  note  have  been 
especially  interested  in  the  progress  of  this 
museum. 


fe^ 


-\ 


,^ yi^^u^w%^.  Sd  mr 

vsF COM,  ]^A£  rsjutdi. 


Fii*.  2.  —  Stah-pisq  moovtbd  om  wisa  VAiTiKin>  rN  a  block 

OF  WOOD.  ^ITD  HOLnBR  AlfO  LASftL  OF  THB  UiCAL  rATT>B?(. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  special  tastes  of 
Professors  Verrill,  S.  1,  Smith,  J,  IL  Emerton, 
and  others,  and  the  intimate  relations  the  mu- 
seum (through  these  gentlemen)  has  sustained 
with  the  Smithsonian  institution  and  the  U.S. 
fish-commission,  have  brought  the  de[)artraent 
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of  marine  Invertebrates  to  an  almost  unrivalled 
perfection.  Case  after  case,  all  splendidly 
lighted,  of  rare  and  brilliant  shells  from  every 
part  of  the  world,   vie   with  one  another   in 

attractiveness;  while 
a  magnificent  series 
of  crabs,  sea-ur- 
chins, star-fishes, 
worms,  corals,  cor- 
allines, hydroids, 
and  sponges,  illus- 
trates the  classifica- 
tion, and  exhibits  the 
vast  variety,  of  more 
lowly  life  along- 
shore and  on  the 
bottom  of  the  deep 
sea. 

In  no  room  does 
the  casual  visitor  lin- 
ger longer  than  in 
this  one ;  while  its 
contents  are  unusu- 
ally interesting  to 
specialists,  because 
of  the  large  propor- 
tion of  type-speci- 
mens included.  In 
many  instances  these 
are  unique ;  as,  for 
•example,  some  of 
those  beautiful  or- 
ange and  scarlet  gor- 
gonias  or '  sea-fans,' 
—  flat,  branchless, 
mossy  growths  of 
calcareous  matter, 
which  resemble  groat 
masses  of  pressed 
seaweed.  One  case 
is  wholly  filled  with 
these  corallines  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
museum  in  the  world  can  make  a  better  show- 
ing of  them. 

The  corals,  also,  are  very  fine,  embracing 
many  rare  and  even  unique  forms,  as  might  be 
expected,  remembering  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana's 
labors  in  that  direction  ;  so  that  only  the  Mu- 
seum of  comparative  zoology  equals  this  part 
of  the  cabinet. 

In  the  way  of  deep-sea  forms  of  crustaceans, 
and  echinoderms  also,  a  great  number  of  novel 
species  are  publicly  displayed,  which  were 
procured  in  recent  dredgings  by  the  fish-com- 
mission. Among  them  stand  large  jars  hold- 
ing alcoholic  remains  of  the  giant  cuttlefishes 
upon  which  Verrill  has  written  so  many  learned 
pages;    and  overhead  hang  Emerton's   paper 


Fio.  4.  — Bird's  ego  glued  to 

A  HTRIP  OF  GROUND  GLASS 
STANDING  UPRIGHT  IN  A 
WOODEN   BLOCK. 

(To  make  the  attachment  Htrou* 
ger,  a  leather  ring  is  first  glued 
to  the  fflasH,  as  Rccn  in  tlic  fig- 
ure on  the  lower  part  of  tl»o 
Htrip;  and  to  this  the  egg  in 
fastened.) 


models  of  Architeuthis  and  a  huge  Octopus, 
which  half  the  visitors  take  to  be  real  devil- 
fishes stuflfed,  and  gaze  at  with  fearful  curiosity. 
The  system  of  mounting  dry  objects  of  small 
size,  adopted  here,  is  perfect.  It  consists  in 
using  a  small  standard  of  wire  set  in  a  block 
of  wood  sufficiently  firm  to  stand  upright  with 
security,  upon  the  top  of  which  (that  is,  on  the 
tip  of  the  wire)  the  specimen  is  fixed  in  any 
attitude  desired  by  means  of  a  bit  of  leather  or 
cork  glued  to  it  at  some  inconspicuous  point 
(see  figs.  4-7). 

In  the  case  of  shells,  this  produces  a  singu- 
larly handsome  eflfect.  They  are  poised  up- 
right, and  can  be  viewed  from  all  sides  without 
handling,  while  the  label  attached  to  the  foot- 
block  is  neither  hidden  by  the  object,  nor  hides 
it.  The  wires,  often  requiring  much  ingenious 
twisting  and  looping  to  adapt  them  to  the  needs 
of  the  irregular  specimens  and  positions,  are 
of  brass  ;  but,  after  each  piece  has  been  bent 
into  the  proper  shape,  it  is  silver-plated.  The 
crabs  are  mounted  in  an  equally  attractive  and 
accurate  manner,  these  brittle  and  otherwise 
difficult  preparations  being  treated  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  method  described  above,  with 
the  twisted-wire  arrange- 
ment familiar  to  osteolo- 
gists. Upright  tablets  of 
ground  or  colored  glass,  to 
which  specimens  are  glued, 
are  also  made  use  of  fpr 
many  objects.  Here,  too, 
as  in  the  vertebrate  hall, 
there  is  a  s>'noptical  col- 
lection of  the  invertebrates 
of  New  England,  instruc- 
tively epitomizing  the  local 
fauna. 

The  remaining  rooms  on 
this  floor  are  occupied  as 
laboratories  or  lecture- 
rooms  by  Professors  Ver- 
rill and  Smith  of  the  Shef- 
field scientific  school. 

The  fourth  stor}*  con- 
tains storerooms  filled  with 
fossils ;  a  collection  (on 
exhibition)  of  about  two 
thousand  antiquities  of 
great  value  from  Central 
America ;  and  a  fair  show 
of  archeological  relics,  the 
most  notable  part  of  which 
is  the  pottery  from  the  mounds  of  the  Ohio 
valley. 

But  the  glory  of  the  Yale  museum  is  its  pale- 
on  tological  treasures,  brought  together  wholly 


Fig.  5.— Spiral  shells 

GLUED  TO  A  STRIP  Of 
WOOD,  PAINTED  BLACK, 
FASTENED  BY  A  PIN 
IN   A  WOODEN  STAND. 
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Ph»t,  O,  C.  ^larsh.    The  few  representa- 
of  Uiis  collection  visible  in  the  second- 
rooms  and  ill   the  hall-ways   are   alone 
ieiil   to  stitmp    the 
tBOseiUD    Hft  pre-eminent 
in  this  line  v^  are 

tuerelj  an  :  meut 

of  what  cellar  and  attic 
It  is  not   too 
to  say,  that  in  re- 
to  vertebrate  pale- 
jy  (outside  of  fisb- 
ifaU  mnseum  is  not 
IflQipas&cd  In  the  world. 
[Wli€rB  olhcr  collections 
I  mm  fhigments  or  single 
lakeietonB,      Professor 
f  Marsh    boaats  scores  oi 
tmsflreds  of  individuals, 
wbr!*'  rnniiV  extinct  riices 
«r  only  l>y  their 

fi  una  in  his  pos- 

'1. 
i  ;,.^  Is  the  result  of 
viiKcfy  directed  energy, 
and  Ihir  ntfiiity  to  spend 
QK^oey  promptly  and  lib- 
tr/'  *' I rsh's  frequent 
to  -    to    the    ffir 

vc^  iixu  vreU  known  to 
poio^*?'^.  Many  ear- 
la  Voin  these 
w*  Liipped  home  by  himself,  bnt  his 
aevols  have  been  forwarding  enormous  quanti- 
ties ever  since,  from  W'yoniing  and  Coloraclo 
•qoarrie*/  Just  before  the  holidays,  a  single 
wtaiment  of  two  hvnidred  and  seventeen  large 
bosei  filled  with  t>ones  from  the  western  ter- 
*  -^  -Hved  at  the  museum,  and  wei*e  stored 
loent  lobby  for  lack  of  space  in  any 

et  to  mammals,  a  series  of  fragmen- 
li  ■§,  chiefly  jaw-bones  from  the  eocene, 

n;  hi*  Iir8t  primates,  cheiropters,  aod 

II  North  America.     No 
ling  deduction  is  likely 
bl  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  them,  than  that 
t^»'  -!.  frM.^'d  the  genealogy  of  the  horse  from 
ivp  five- toed  progenitor  of  the  early 
.V-   the   present   friend  and  servant  of 
14K     There  are  hundreds  of  specimens 
"'•♦''  horses  at  Yale. 

of  birds,  still   rarer  treasures 

f.     Along  the  eaatern  foot 

tains,  certain  strata  of  the 

kI  have  been  exposed, 

uid  Mayden's  '  Number 

^byi  lenoe^i  '  l*teranodoD  beds  '  by  Hro- 
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fessor  Marsh.  These  beds  consist  of  fine 
yellow  chalk »  well  adapted  to  preserving  tht'  re- 
mains of  delicate  structures  ;  and  here  were  gath- 
ered the  skeletons  of  those  rcmaj^kable  *  birds 
with  teeth'  (Ilesperornis  and  Ichthyornis)^ 
u[X)n  which  Professor  Marsh  has  published  an 
elaborate  memoir.  These  were  collected  dur- 
ing his  ex^jeditions  of  1870,  1871,  and  1><72, 
under  the  greatest  perils  and  hardships ;  and 
they  have  gradually  been  added  to,  until  now 
the  museum  contains  a  hundred  or  more  indi- 
viduals, including  twenty  species  of  nine  or 
ten  genera.  There  are  fifty  specimens  of  Hes- 
pcrornis  alone.  Several  of  the  most  perfect  of 
these  are  on  exhibition  ;  and,  as  any  intelligent 
person  can  comprehend  their  peculiarities,  they 
never  fail  to  interest  thoughtful  visitors. 

Another  fossil,  appealing  strongly  to  [>opu- 
lar  fancy,  is  the  fmc  pterotlactyl,^ — that  same 
'  fij  st  specimen  brought  to  light '  which  showed 
the  bat-like  flying  membranes  attached  to  the 
wings  and  tail.  This  came  fram  Europe, 
where  these  winged  lizards  are  so  great  a  rari- 
ty in  museums,  that  a  fragment  of  one  is  highly 
prized  ;  but  Marsh  now  possesses  from  Ameri- 
can rocks  no  less  than  six  hundred  individuals. 
Some  are  of  great  size,  spreading  wings  that 
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measured  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  from 
tip  to  tip.  These  huge  ptero<1actyl.s  form  the 
new  order  Pterodontia,  and  their  remains  were 
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gathered  in  the  same  middle  cretaceous  strata 
of  '  western  Kansas  *  referred  to  a  moment 
ago. 

Prized  more  highl}*  than  even  these,  how- 
ever, are  the  hundreds  of  skeletons,  or  parts 
of  skeletons,  of  gigantic  walking  and  swimming 
reptiles,  herbivorous  and  carnivorous,  which 
inhabited  the  cretaceous  ocean,  and  basked 
upon  the  shores  of  the  islands  of  that  age,  now 
forming  the  heiglits  of  the  Rockies. 

Among  the  earliest  were  disclosed  wonder- 
fully preserved  bones  of  the  class  of  mosasau- 
roid  reptiles,  —  a  group,  which,  though  rare  in 
Europe,  here  attained  an  enormous  develop- 
ment, both  in  numbers  and  in  variet}^  of  forms. 
Near!}'  seventeen  hundred  individuals,  of  this 
kind  of  giant-reptile  alone,  stand  on  the  mu- 
seum's catalogue. 

The  land-forms  were  even  more  terrible  to 
the  imagination,  though  their  food  was  vege- 
table, and  their  disposition  probably-  peaceful. 
One  such  sauropodan  dinosaur  shown  to  the 
public  was  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  in  general 
form  came  nearer  to  a  crocodile  than  any  thing 
else.  A  thigh-bone,  lying  in  an  exhibition 
case,  measures  six  feet  in  length  and  is  solid  ; 
so  that  it  was  well  able  to  sup]:x)rt  the  weight 
of  the  monster  as  it  rose,  kangaroo- fashion, 
on  its  hind -legs,  to  browse  its  food  or  to  look 
about  it. 

In  another  colossal  reptile  (Apatosaurus)  of 
nearly  equal  pro]:x)rtions,  one  of  the  neck- 
vertebrae  is  shown  which  is  three  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter  ;  while  the  ponderous  bones  of 
Brontosaurus  prove,  that,  when  living,  the  ani- 
mal must  liave  weiglied  twent}'  tons  or  more. 
The  smallest  part  of  it  is  the  head ;  the  skull 
and  brain  being  more  diminutive,  in  proportion, 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  animal  now 
known.  It  liad  no  weapons  of  offence  or  de- 
fence, nor  even  any  armor ;  but  in  another 
genus  (Stegosaurus)  aj)proaching  it  in  bulk, 
though  of  more  compact  form,  the  bod}'  was 
protected  by  massive  plates,  and  armed  with 
long  spines.  This  exaggeration  of  a  cross 
between  a  snapping-turtle  and  a  hedge-hog 
possessed  a  singularity  in  structure,  since  in 
one  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  haunch  is  a  large 
nerve-cavity,  which  contained  a  second  or 
posterior  brain,  supplementing  the  extraor- 
dinarily small  nerve-centre  in  the  skull.  This 
feature  has  no  parallel  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

To  Professor  Marsh's  personal  collection 
somewhat  has  been  added  at  the  museum  by 
the  U.S.  geological  survey*,  which  will  become 
the  publislier  of  the  outcome  of  his  studies 
now  in  progress.  A  score  or  so  of  assistants 
are  constantlv  on  duty,  either  in  study,  or  in  the 


mechanical  work  of  skilfuU}'  extracting  fossils 
from  the  rocky  matrix ;  in  matching  and  mount- 
ing by  the  aid  of  wire,  clay,  and  plaster,  for 
permanent  presenation,  the  often  badly  broken 
bones  of  some  antique  brute  whose  extinction 
most  of  the  world  can  accept  with  resignation ; 
or  in  making  casts,  models,  and  drawings  of 
fossils,  original  and  *  restored.' 

Several  quarto  volumes  are  already  under 
wa}' ;  and  scarcely  an  issue  of  the  American 
journal  of  science  appears,  without  an  advance 
note  of  some  special  discovery  in  vertebrate 
paleontology,  anticipating  the  completer  de- 
scriptions to  be  made  from  this  museum's  rich 
materials.  Ernest  Ix<.er.soll. 


RIVER-POLLUTION  IN  ENGLAND, 

After  a  delay  which  is  much  to  be  regi-etted,  the 
English  government  has  printed  the  reports  left  by 
Dr.  Angus  Smith  on  the  working  of  the  Alkali-works 
regulation  act  and  the  Rivers-pollution  prevention  act. 
As  we  mentioned  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Smith's  death, 
he  attached  great  importance  to  his  examination  of 
polluted  waters.  Great  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  lessening  the  injurious  vapors  from  chemi- 
cal works.  The  new  works  registered  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  chemical  manure.  The  smaller  gas-works  have 
found  that  they  can  more  profitably  manufacture  and 
sell  sulphate  of  ammonia  than  send  their  gas-liquor 
to  a  distance.  The  directions  in  which  improvements 
have  latterly  heen  most  marked  have  been  in  the 
treatment  of  sulphuretted  liydrogen  evolved  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  in  the  wash- 
ing of  the  gases  evolved  in  the  treatment  of  coprolites 
and  otlier  materials  at  the  chemical  works.  In  the 
former  case,  oxide-of-iron  purifiers  have  been  erected 
as  the  hest  means  of  preventing  the  escape  of  sul- 
pliuretted  hydrogen;  and  in  some  works  this  gas  is 
now  completely  burned,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
escape  luiburnt,  up  the  chimney,  as  formerly.  At 
others,  Clans' s  method  of  burning  so  as  to  form  sul- 
phur, whicli  is  collected,  and  not  sulphurous  acid, 
has  been  adopted.  Dr.  Smith  maintains,  that,  what- 
ever process  be  used,  the  limit  of  sulphurous  acid 
allowed  to  escape  should  not  exceed  five-tenths  of  a 
grain  per  cubic  foot,  including  the  acidity  of  the  coal- 
smoke  itself,  whicli  latter  varies  from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  grain.  The  escapes  from  sulphuric-acid  worlis 
have  been  considerably  reduced,  in  consequence  of 
the  introduction  of  regular  testing  by  manufacturers: 
and  condensers  to  absorb  the  nitrous  fumes  have 
been  put  up  in  a  number  of  nitric-acid  works. 

Dr.  Smith's  new  method  of  testing  with  sugar  the 
amount  of  organic  activity  amongst  the  microbes  (at 
least,  of  a  certain  class)  which  exist  in  waters  was 
mentioned  nearly  a  year  ago  in  the  technical  journals. 
He  found  that  in  nearly  all  natural  waters  sugar  fer- 
ments, and  hydrogen  gas  is  then  given  off.    So  far  as 
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l1  waierB  ar^  coiJcerned»  he  found  thegiving-off 
tlijdr.-'^i*''  *  '  he  an  indication  of  the  presence  of 
wicrol  It  the  ^tmntity  in  which  the  gas  is 

^'^*"'  to  increase  with  the  impurity  of  the 

^'''  f*  walers  on  the  uplands  of  Derby- 

•hi.  -  ^. . .  ..,.  :^_.?  hydrogen  when  sugar  is  added  than 
t&e  ^B»e  waters  taken  luwer  down  in  the  valleys, 
Mtwufre  enters  thp  Itrooks.  The  addition  of 
lU*  to  the  waters  had  a  powerful  stimulating 
luf  nrv:  xml  :\^  the  examination  of  a  soil  for  phos- 
jf^  tedious  process,  and  the  condition 

of  a  point  difficult  to  examine.  Dr. 

Set  hat  his  hydrogen  process  may  prove 

»*"  J -crimination  of  rich  and  poor  soils; 

albo  li  19  A  lesi  of  the  influence  of  chemical  condi- 
tkmt  mi  %o\U  and  surfaces.  And,  obviously^  if  the 
fifflif-oir  uf  hydrogeti  is  a  teat  of  microbe  activity, 
Ite  proeef?  tij.f^tieii  to  soils  may  afford  a  test  of  the 
m^Msm^  if m  of  particular  localities,     Indeed, 

Or-S»ii  I  r  observes  that  the  new  light  which 

lfc«pft)Cf9i  p:-ai  I-'  to  throw  upon  cases  where  there 
lanJcrotacftcthPtj  ^iiL':4«sts  the  examination  of  so  many 
fflhrtiftC^^  that  *  the  end  of  the  inquiry  seems  far 
•w»y/  Huriog  stated  his  results,  and  their  probable 
limediatg  practical  utility,  Dr,  Smith  presents  specu- 
teljoiii  tiRAriog  on  ideas  which  are  just  now  very 
proBlo^nt  la  the  minds  of  microbiologists.  He  tells 
h»»  lioped  to  examine  the  known  microbes  of 
diseases  in  order  to  see  if  they  also  produce 
llfiRlgirD:  ju»d  he  evidently  expected  to  establish  a 
la  this  way  between  such  microbes  and  the 
of  upland  waters.  **  It  is  probable,''  he 
thai  in  sewage  we  have,  at  some  stage 
flrtaoCbor,  the  germs  of  every  disease  existing  in  the 
illy,  and  perhaps,  if  intensified  enough,  the 
of  <?\ery  possible  disease;*'  and  later  on  he 
the  probkm  stili  more  definitely.  Is  any  germ 
if  dlMEic,  he  in^ijjres,  dangerous  or  otherwise,  ac- 
onliiig  to  tiae  cttnditions  to  which  it  \^  exposed?  Is 
Ikvadivfliy  of  the  microl>es  found  in  water  diminished 
If  tenlion?  Arti  microbes  in  water  of  value,  and, 
41  thay  Assist  in  the  pn>d action  of  hydrogen  when 
iqpir  la  jircsunt,  do  they  assist  in  digestion,  or  are 
lk«j  ob*t»ck!A  to  digestion?  Do  the  microbes  con- 
tfllafte  «sMi#*  of  the  secna  qUAlities  of  waters  which 
hm^  been  foand  good  or  ovil  in  the  opinion  of  so  many 
4  mMxMxAf  In  other  words,  is  absolutely  pure 
vitiT  wliolwtmio?  A  curious  frpeculation  in  which  he 
ltitt%tti  la,  I T  I  the  hydrogen  test  as  a  measure 

4f  the  ebem  t  y  of  microbes,  we  have  the  basis 

l»cak'.'  f  li^ctrolyiic  power  of  the  move- 

ABlf  I  \i  l\\%y  life  of  a  single  microbe^  and 

for  itrnvjh:<  at  the  mtrchanical  equivalent  of  a 
In  the  second  part  of  his  water  report, 
'     *    additional  experiments  on 
i»  during  putrefaction  in 
•iT'r  I'vidence  of  what  he  calls  the 
n  of  waters  (first  by  putrefaction, 
ntinuation  of  the  interest- 
for  1882. 
niii  gives  the  results  of  a  long 
\ty  means  of  Dr,  Koch*8  gela- 
'|ipir»-*?  ••!>  -.iinj*M>*  ot  water  obtained  from  the 


most  varied  sources.  The  method  constfts  in  mixing 
a  purified  solution  of  gelatine  with  the  water  experi- 
mented upon.  In  very  impure  waters  the  gelatine 
is  first  rendered  fluid  at  the  surface;  and  this  fiuidity 
gradually  increases  until  the  whole  becomes  fluid. 
The  fluid  swarms  with  bacteria.  The  results  are 
registered  by  photographing  the  test-lubes,  h  is 
significant  that  the  results  by  the  gelatine  process 
correspond  very  fairly  with  the  indications  by  the 
hydrogen  process,  approximate  gradations  of  activity 
in  the  same  waters  being  shown  by  both  methods. 
The  value  of  these  iaveatigationa  will  easily  be  seen* 


BARK-LOUSE  SECRETION. 

The  past  summer  has  been  remarkable  all  through 
the  northern  states  for  the  great  numbers  of  large 
scale  or  bark  lice.  These  lice  have  seriously  injured 
our  maples,  white  ashes,  hickories,  saasafrases,  tulips, 
and  elms.  The  eggs  of  these  coccids  hatch  in  May 
and  June.  The  young  lice  attach  their  force-pumps 
beneath  the  leaves,  where  they  sap  the  vigor  of  the 
trees  the  summer  through.  As  the  drying-up  of  the 
leaves  in  autumn  givea  a  prophecy  of  a  weakening 
stem,  and  prospective  fall  of  the  leaves,  the  Hce  desert 
the  leaves,  and  attach  their  suction-pumps  to  the 
under  side  of  the  twigs  and  branches.  I  found  that  I 
could^  by  plucking  the  branches,  nasten  the  migration 
of  these  lice  from  leaves  to  sUjui,  The  premature 
drying  of  the  leaves  caused  the  premature  emigration 
of  the  lice.  In  early  spring  the  scales  —  for  now  the 
lice  are  plump,  scale-like  creattires ^ grow  very  fast; 
and  80  rapid  is  the  nectar  secretion  which  exudes 
from  the  lice,  that  the  leaves  twinkle  and  fairly  drip 
with  this  bark-louse  nectar.  The  grass  and  walks 
beneath  the  trees  become  sticky  with  the  unctions 
sweet. 

The  species  of  coccid  which  Infests  the  maples  se- 
cretes a  cotton-like,  fibrous  mass,  in  which  the  eggs  to 
the  number  of  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  are 
placed.  This  cotton-like  nidus  pushes  out  from  be- 
lilnd,  and  raises  the  scale  from  the  branch.  In  other 
species  the  hundreds  of  white  eggs  are  concealed  be- 
neath the  brown  scales. 

The  nectar  from  these  bark-lice  is  dark  in  color,  of 
rank  odor^  and  bitter  and  unpleasantly  pungent  to  the 
taste.  Though  the  bees  appropriate  this  secretion, 
they  refuse  it  entirely  when  they  can  gather  from 
flowers.  In  actions  they  say,  *  Better  this  than  none, 
but  never  this  when  other  is  possible.*  The  bees  re- 
gard this  questionable  sweet  just  as  they  do  grape- 
sugar,— only  to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  naught  else- 
The  odor  of  this  nectar  is  so  rank,  that  its  presence 
on  trees  is  often  quickly  detected  when  one  passes 
by.  In  many  sections  the  past  season  the  bees  gath- 
ered this  liquid  by  tons.  I  know  of  cases  where  the 
odor  in  the  apiary  was  so  strong  that  the  bee-keepers 
thought  they  were  victims  to  that  terrible  fungoid 
malady,  *  foul  brood,'  which  bee^isease  is  indicated 
by  a  nauseating  stench. 
This  bark-louse  nectar  presents  a  strong  contrast 
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to  that  of  Aphides.  It  is  dark,  not  light,  in  color; 
disagreeable,  not  pleasant,  to  the  taste;  distasteful  to 
the  bees,  and  not  coveted  by  them ;  unwholesome  for 
winter  food  for  bees,  and  positively  injurious  to  honey 
which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  market. 

Yet  this  bark-louse  cloud  has  its  silver  lining.  In 
early  spring,  before  the  flowers  bloom,  it  stimulates 
the  bees  to  their  highest  endeavor  in  breeding,  so 
that  well-stocked  colonies  greet  the  clover-bloom. 
The  apiarist  has  only  to  extract  this  dark,  ill-flavored 
honey  at  the  dawn  of  the  clover  season,  to  convert  a 
seeming  ill  into  an  unmixed  blessing  ;  especially  as 
this  coccid  nectar  is  equally  as  good  as  honey  for  vari- 
ous manufacturing  purposes,  as  the  making  of  print- 
ers' rolls,  the  flavoring  of  cigars,  and  the  manufacture 
of  honey-cakes.  Knowledge  and  caution  on  the  part 
of  the  bee-keeper  will  keep  this  dark  honey  wholly 
separate  from  the  other,  and  thus  eliminate  all  harm, 
and  make  the  former  of  no  small  advantage  to  him. 

A.  J.  Cook. 


of  about  two  ounces  of  coal  per  ton  of  freight  hauled 
one  mile,  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  miles  per  hour 
including  stoppages,  and  rising  to  five  or  more  ounces 
per  ton  per  mile  on  grades  of  from  fifty  to  seventy 
feet. 


ECONOMY  OF  FUEL, 

How  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
economizing  in  fuel  is  shown  by  the  results  obtained 
lately  on  a  trip  of  the  Burgos,  a  freight-steamer  built 
to  carry  cargo  cheaply  at  a  slow  speed.  Her  engines 
are  on  the  triple  corupound  system,  where  the  steam 
—  in  this  case  from  a  boiler-pressure  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  per  square  inch  —  is  expanded  in 
three  cylinders  in  succession.  The  average  speed  at 
sea,  in  all  weathers,  is  very  nearly  ten  miles  per  hour. 
In  a  voyage  from  Plymouth,  Eng-,  to  Alexandria,  on 
the  way  to  China,  with  a  cargo  weighing  5,600,000 
pounds,  and  in  a  distance  of  3,380  miles,  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  was  126  tons  (or  282,240  pounds), 
being  at  the  rate  of  83.5  pounds  per  mile,  or  .03  of  a 
pound  per  ton  of  cargo  per  mile :  in  other  words,  half 
an  ounce  of  coal  propelled  one  ton  of  cargo  one  mile. 
The  Railroad  gazette  very  neatly  says,  *'  Assuming 
that  paper  is  as  efticient  a  fuel  as  coal,  we  have  only 
to  burn  a  letter  on  board  this  steamer  to  generate  and 
utilize  enough  energy  to  transport  one  ton  of  freight 
one  mile.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  so  trilling  an 
act  as  burning  a  letter  involves  such  a  waste  of  useful 
energy,  or  can  have  any  reference  to  the  energy  suffi- 
cient to  perform  a  feat  which,  under  less  favorable 
circumstances,  requires  a  couple  of  horses  and  a 
teamster  for  about  half  an  hour.*' 

We  may  contrast  with  her  performance  that  of  the 
steamship  Oregon,  of  the  Guion  line,  where  every 
thing  is  sacrificed  to  speed.  The  Oregon  has  engines 
of  13,000-liorse  power,  12  boilers,  72  furnaces,  a  cargo 
capacity  some  seven  or  eight  times  that  of  the  Burgos, 
but  intended  for  passenger  business  largely,  attains 
an  average  speed  of  17.9  knots  (or  20.5  miles)  per  hour, 
and  burns  337  tons  of  coal  per  hour,  combustion  tak- 
ing place  at  the  rate  of  over  16  tons  of  coal  for  each 
mile  traversed.  The  cost  of  her  coal  for  the  voyage 
is  put  at  considerably  over  $18,000. 

The  best  locomotive  performance  in  this  country  of 
which  there  is  authentic  record  gives  a  consumption 


EXPLOSIVES  AND  ARMOR-PLATE. 

During  the  last  session  of  congress  the  theory  was 
advanced  that  the  efifect  of  a  moderate  weight  of 
dynamite,  exploded  in  contact  with  the  plates  of  a 
modern  anuor-clad  ship,  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
vessel.  The  Naval  bureau  of  ordnance  has  tested 
this  by  exploding  charges  of  gun-cotton  and  dyna- 
mite varying  in  weight  from  five  to  one  hundred 
pounds,  against  a  vertical  target  composed  of  nine 
layers  of  one-inch  wrought-iron  plates,  strongly 
backed  with  twenty  inches  of  wood,  and  braced  bo 
as  to  represent,  as  well  as  possible,  the  stififness  of  the 
sides  of  a  ship.  Though  much  more  work  was  done 
than  it  is  likely  would  ever  be  performed  against  the 
armored  side  of  a  ship,  the  target  was  not  materially 
injured. 

in  the  course  of  these  experiments  it  was  apparently 
shown  that  the  point  at  which  a  charge  of  a  high 
explosive  is  ignited  has  an  important  efifect  upon  the 
work  done,  since  the  e£fects  of  these  charges  were 
readily  increased  or  diminished  very  materially, 
according  as  they  were  ignited  on  the  side  away  from 
or  adjacent  to  the  plate ;  and  this,  too,  notwithstand- 
ing the  distance  between  the  points  of  ignition  in  the 
two  cases  was  only  a  foot.  It  is  claimed  that  this  re- 
sult shows  that  the  charge  of  a  high  explosive  cannot 
furnish  any  tamping  e£fect,  but  that  to  produce  the 
greatest  effect  the  ignition  must  be  at  some  interior 
point  of  the  explosive,  well  toward  the  rear.  It  also 
appears  that  the  effects  do  not  increase  proportion- 
ally to  the  increase  of  the  charge  when  the  ignition 
surface  remains  constant. 

The  gradual  ignition  of  the  charge,  even  in  the 
case  of  so  violent  an  explosive  as  gun-cotton,  was 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  twenty-six 
pounds  of  wet  compressed  disks  of  that  material  were 
piled  upon  an  iron  plate,  and  exploded  from  the  top 
(without  tamping  or  cover),  accurate  impressions  of 
the  lower  disks  in  the  pile  were  stamped  upon  the 
iron  underneath  them.  In  this  case  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  the  least  doubt  concerning  the  complete 
explosion  of  the  charge. 

Experiments  were  also  successfully  made  in  firing 
shells  charged  with  gun-cotton  from  ordinary  rifled 
cannon,  twelve  roimds  being  fired  from  the  twelve- 
pound  howitzer,  and  thirteen  rounds  from  the  eighty- 
pound  breech-loading  rifle,  and  the  ordinary  ser- 
vice charges  of  gunpowder  being  used  in  the  gun. 
Three  unfuzed  shells,  charged  with  gun-cotton,  were 
fired  from  the  eighty-pounder  against  the  target  used 
in  the  dynamite  experiments.  The  shells  exploded 
with  great  violence,  on  impact;  but  the  damage  to 
the  target  was  very  slight,  as  the  explosion  took  place 
before  any  practical  penetration  was  efifected.  In 
view  of  recent  successful  experiments  with  a  fuze 
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i  to  rjcplode  wet  guu-cotton,  ihe  bureau  bas 
r  «on«ldefm£loii  a  plaii  of  a  piece  which  19   in- 
to project  an  aerial  torpedo,  cbarged  with  a 
1  pouodft  of  wet  gun-coilon,  to  be  exploded 
ror  upoo  ui  esi«my*s  deck. 


ZCENT  HUSSrAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  EX- 
FLORA  TIONS. 

ihe   meeting  of    tbe  physical   section   of  the 
Ru^.^'ian  geograpbicaJ  society,  held  Dec.  9, 
wma  made  of  Melnikuw's  archeologlcal  re- 
Ii^   t  Vie  district  of  Troit^tk  and  in  the  prov- 
i'!W,      A  few  tQinuli   and   prehistoric 
,  _:„ .  been  examined,  among  which  M^dni- 
to  have  discovered   cromlechs.      Pro- 
rSor*jkln  tr.i\pllf-d  in  Central  Thian  Shan  from 
rul,  Ibence  by  the  Ula-Khom 
-  -  :  >%  and  by  Mart  Pass  to  Na- 

In  Fervhana.  Old  biLildings  were  found 
I  abore  of  the  Issyk-Kui,  but  no  traces  of  any 
'  Um*  WJiier*  LimeAt<me8  of  very  new  formation 
•T*  ll^ct/f^reij  in  the  lake.  Professor  Muschketow 
xm<  of  Konshin*s  travels  in  the  steppe  east 
^|iiaii«  including  a  part  of  tbe  old  beds  of 
)  AmiM'DtLrii^  which  was  followed  by  an  interest- 
|4iiciia8ioti  In  ;ei;;ird  to  these  beds. 
\  Ml9  later  m-  he  society,  Dec.  IT,  Mr,  Les- 

l  tk.  coiiji  i'^n  on  the  country  and  tribes 

1 1^  AfjtliJUi  frontier.      He  first  recalled   his  re- 
>  m*d«  last  year,  that  the  only  means  of  thor> 
r  gitbduiiig  the  Turcoman  steppe  was  to  annex 
lad   that  it   was  comparatively  easy  at  that 
H  aoooitijt  of  the  prestige  of  Russia,    His  ex- 
had  been  more  than  realized,  as  not  only 
'Itoil  been  peacefully  annexed y  but  the  country 
^SarjJcd,  southern  Turcomania^  had  submitted. 
wial   annexation  of   Merv  was  said   to   be 
to  Ibe  conviction  of  the  people  that  they 
"  have  peace  while  there  was  not  a  power 
[lOOOgb   to  enforce  it,  and  that  Russia  was 
,     After  the  subjection  of  Merv,  the  Rus- 
f  In  coutAct  with  the  Saryks^  who  had  been 
lery  Httle   known.     Lessar  found   a  great 
betweeTi    the    natives    of    Jalatan,    near 
t  of  Pemle,  wliich  is  farther  south.    The 
*  f^cry  poor,  not  even  possessing  the  com- 
DoM  prix«d  by  nomads,  viz.,  good   fleld- 
» fiM  bor^e»,  etc. ;  while  this  kind  of  wealth  is 
in  Pende,     The  people  are  not  en* 
wimmmdie^  but  know  something  of  agriculture. 
ci««  ol  artificial  irrigation,  though  their 
oi    mtf»rine:    and    conducting  water  is  very 
11 '4  of  levelling.     Lessar 
i.  that  the  mountains  in 

I  mrc  vcrj  htw,  and  composed  of  soft  strata; 
»  eti«in  is  ranch  higher  and  steeper  to 
m»U     Th«*  Salor's,  a  small  tribe  living 
r,  art  verr  poor,  the  probable  reason  being 
maMll  '   '^ng  expeditions,   while 

sikd  i^re  rendered  insecure 

^touuitopa  l^I  tbeu  ^.     A.  Woeikof, 


EMMERICH  ON   THE  CHOLERA    BACIL- 
LUS. 

Tbic  Lfmcct  of  Dec.  27,  18S4,  gives  a  very  ixiter' 
esting  r^um4  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Emmericb, 
which  is  to  be  publi!«hed  in  the  forlhcomiitg  oattiber 
of  the  Archiv  Jur  hytji*mc.  The  remarks  are  iaJcea 
from  advance  proofs,  and  the  original  article  haa  i>ot 
yet  reached  us.  The  observations  were  made  during 
the  epidemic  in  Naples,  and  at  the  instance  of  tha 
Bavarian  govemmeivt. 

Dr.  Emmerich  did  not  limit  himself  to  obsenrationa 
upon  the  comma  bacillus,  but  attempted  to  discorer 
other  organisms  by  means  of  various  culture-media 
and  methods.  He  procured  blood  upon  a  stenHzed 
platinum  needle  from  the  median  vein  of  a  yoiin^ 
woman  in  collapse  from  cholera,  and  about  six  hoars 
btffore  death.  He  inoculated  ten  tubes  contaixiliig 
nutriejit  gelatine  in  three  places  each,  and  found  or- 
ganisms  in  three  of  them,  the  other  seven  remaining 
sterile. 

The  organisms  were  all  of  one  kind,  cylindrical,  with 
rounded  ends,  and  occurring  singly  or  in  pairs,  the 
length  being  about  one  and  one-half  times  more  than 
their  width.  They  grow  at  ordinary  temperatures  in 
slightly  alkaline  nutrient  gelatine,  which  they  liquefy 
in  solid  opalescent  patches.  Under  a  low  power  { -4^  >, 
the  colonies  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  gelatine  pre- 
set] t  the  form  of  a  hone:  those  more  superficial  are 
like  flat,  circular  mussel-shells. 

The  deeper  colonies  are  yellowish  brown  by  tranir- 
mitted  light,  while  by  reflected  light,  and  are  finely 
gr'anular.  Those  on  the  surface  are  pale  yellow  in  the 
centre,  whitish  at  the  margin,  and  spread  over  the 
gelatine  in  a  film. 

These  organisms  were  cultiyated  from  the  blood 
and  from  the  internal  organs  of  nine  persons  dead  of 
cholera.  They  were  most  numerous  in  the  kidneys 
and  liver,  then  in  the  lungs,  and  least  abuudaut  in 
the  spleen.  Tliey  were  foimd  in  sections  of  the  in- 
testines and  kidneys  (other  organs  not  yet  examined), 
and  in  very  large  numbers  in  the  dejections  and  in- 
testines after  death.  They  grew  in  every  culture  ex- 
periment  with  alvine  cholfira  raatertal,  whercfis  the 
comma  baccilli  only  occurred  in  some  cases. 

Inoculation  experiments  were  made  at  the  Hygienic 
institute  of  Munich  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Sehlan. 
The  animaU  used  were  mostly  guinea-pigs,  and  symp- 
toms were  produced  similar  to  those  of  cholera.  The 
changes  noticed  varied  fmm  a  simple  desquamative 
catarrh,  with  rice-water-like  intestinal  contents,  to 
hemorrhagic  exutiation,  and  destruction  of  the  mu* 
cous  coat. 

The  inoculations  were  made  by  the  Injection  of  two 
drops  of  a  solution  of  a  portion  of  a  pure  culture  the 
size  of  a  pin^s  head  in  two  drams  of  water  Into 
the  lungs,  or  subculaueously,  This  produced  an  ill- 
ness of  from  five  to  six  days,  with  marked  changes 
in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  Tlie  injection 
of  a  large  quantity  produced  death  in  from  sixteen  to 
thirty  hours,  but  with  much  less  marked  changes  In 
the  intestines. 
The  publication  of  the  full  paper  is  awaited  wiUl 
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very  j^reat  interest.  At  present,  and  before  we  know 
the  exact  conditions  under  which  the  experiments 
were  performed,  it  is  impossible  to  fonn  a  correct 
judgment  as  to  their  value.  The  number  of  repeti- 
tions, and,  in  fart,  all  the  details  of  the  work,  are 
needed  in  order  to  a  just  estimate  of  its  correctness. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES  OF 
AGRICULTURE, 

UxDKu  the  will  of  its  founder,  the  Sher- 
ardian  professor  of  botan}-  in  Oxford  universiU' 
was  to  hold  also  the  Sibthorpian  professorship 
of  rural  economy.  The  duties  of  both,  but  of 
the  latter  more  particularly,  were  performed  by 
Dr.  Daubeny  while  he  held  this  honorable  post. 
His  immediate  successor,  we  suppose,  gave  his 
attention  to  the  botanical  chair ;  and  the  pres- 
ent incumbent,  holding  the  ancient  Sherardian 
professorship  only,  will  doubtless  give  a  fresh 
impulse  to  botanical  study  in  the  university. 
Under  a  chancer}-  decree,  the  Sibthorpian  pro- 
fessorship of  rural  econom}'  is  now  independ- 
ently established,  and  its  duties  defined  ''  to 
lecture  on  the  scientific  principles  of  agricul- 
ture ; '  *  the  amount  of  service  is  raised  from 
'  one  public  lecture  in  each  term  *  to  twelve  lec- 
tures annually  ;  and  Dr.  Gilbert,  for  forty  years 
the  associate  of  Mr.  Lawes  at  Rothamsted,  and 
still  so  associated,  was  called  to  fill  the  chair. 
The  continuous  and  well-concerted  work  done 
by  these  two  men  during  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years  is  now  fairly  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated in  all  scientific  circles;  thanks,  espe- 
cially, to  tlie  extensive  publication  of  a  great 
part  of  the  results  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  society.  Mr.  Lawes  began  his  syste- 
matic investigations,  we  believe,  while  he  was 
an  undergraduate,  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  by  experimenting  with  manuring  sub- 
stances upon  plants  in  \x}t3 ;  and  when  in 
18.11,  on  attaining  his  majority,  he  came  into 
hereditary  [wssession  of  the  manor  of  Roth- 
amsted, he  at  once  set  on  foot  the  systematic 
experiments  which  are  still  in  progress.  It  is 
understood  that  he  has  made  ample  provision 
for  their  continuance  in  the  fhture.  Although 
it  could  add  nothing  to  his  scientific  fame, 
it  was  in  fitting  recognition  of  his  services  to 
his  country  that  this  inheritor  of  a  handsome 
landed  estate  and  a  noble  old  manor-house 
was  recently  made  a  baronet.  Equally  fitting 
it  is  that  Dr.   Gilbert  should  now  be  called 


Introduction  to  the  itudy  of  the  icientific  principle h  of  agri- 
culture: bcinjr  Uic  inaugural  lecture  dclhrcred  May  6,  1884,  at 
the  Uiilvemlty  muflcuni,  Oxford.  By  .TosBPU  Henry  Gilbert, 
I'h.l).,  TX.I).,  ti^ibthorplan  professor  of  rural  economy,  etc. 
47  p.    S*. 


upon  to  present,  in  comparatively  untechnical 
form,  the  general  results  and  applications  of 
his  accumulated  knowledge,  and  to  inform  the 
minds  of  those  who  will  in  great  part  become 
landlords,  or  country  clerg3*men,  or  statesmen, 
to  whom  such  instruction  will  form  a  proi)er 
and  a  very  important  part  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Gilbert's  numerous  scientific  associates 
and  personal  friends  in  the  United  States,  and 
not  least  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing him  during  his  two  visits  to  this  country, 
while  they  read  with  interest  the  inaugural 
lecture  delivered  last  spring,  are  hoping  to 
have  before  them,  in  due  time,  the  remainder 
of  the  course  so  happil}'  begun,  also  its  pro- 
spective continuation,  to  take  the  place  in  our 
day  which  was  filled  forty  j'ears  ago  by  John- 
ston's lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry  and 
geolog}'.  'A  good  deal  has  happened  since 
then,*  of  which  Dr.  Gilbert  can  give  excel- 
lent account.  As  an  introduction  to  such  an 
account,  and  to  a  popular  exposition  of  the 
results  attained  during  this  interval,  —  much  of 
it  at  Rothamsted,  —  nothing  can  well  be  more 
fit  than  this  inaugural  lecture.  Agriculture  is 
well  said  to  be  *  the  concentrated  production 
of  food ;  *  and  the  scientific  principles  upon 
which  improvements  in  the  art  of  concen- 
trated production  depend  are  drawn  from  the 
chemistry  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  and 
the  chemistry  along  with  the  physiology  of 
vegetation  and  of  animal  life.  Of  course,  the 
subject  will  be  treated  by  the  present  Sibthorp- 
ian professor  from  the  chemical  side.  In  this 
lecture  the  history  of  the  subject  is  sketched 
from  Saussure's  analysis  of  plant-ashes  in 
1804,  and  Priestley's  discovery  of  oxygen  and 
of  its  liberation  by  growing  plants,  down  to 
the  researches  of  Liebig  and  Dumas,  and  end- 
ing with  a  sketch  of  the  systematic  field  and 
laboratory  work  which  has  l)een  carried  on  now 
for  forty  years  b}'  Sir  John  Lawes  and  himself. 
For  the  details  of  these  prolonged  exi)eriments, 
and  the  full  discussion  of  the  results,  see  the 
elaborate  memoirs  published  last  year  in  tlie 
Transactions  of  the  Ro3'al  society  of  London. 


CHADBOURNE  ON  INSTINCT. 

Pkof.  p.  a.  Chadbourxe's  Lowell  lectures 
on  instinct  have  reached  a  second  edition  ;  but 
the  author  has  neither  seen  reason  to  alter  the 
statements  of  the  first  edition,  nor  found  time 

InHinct:  its  office  in  the  animaf  kingdom,  and  Ut  reinticn  to 
the  higher  powers  in  man.  By  I*.  A.  Chadboubns.  [Second 
edition.]     New  York.  Putnam'/i  «o««,  1883.    32:t  p.    Vl\ 
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of  mathematics  who  would  spend  a  couple  of 
hours  in  perusing  it. 

The  historical  part  of  Abbott's  '  Testing-ma- 
chines '  is  ver}'  brief,  and  consists  of  little  more 
than  a  catalogue  of  machines  built  and  used  in 
the  United  States  before  the  war.  The  second 
part  of  the  volume  treats  of  the  construction  of 
testing-machines,  and  the  appliances  used  with 
them.  The  author  describes  very  fully  and 
clearly  the  apparatus  made  b}'  the  Fairbanks 
company,  and  much  more  briefly  the  machines 
of  Pimcry,  Riehle  Brothers,  Gill,  and  Olseu. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  relates  to  the  use  of 
the  testing-machine,  and  will  be  found  a  con- 
venient handbook  of  instruction  for  beginners. 
It  points  out  certain  precautious  which  must 
be  taken  before  and  during  a  test ;  speaks  of 
the  appearance  of  the  fracture  as  an  indication 
of  qualit}' ;  shows  what  effect  is  produced  upon 
results  by  varying  tlie  size  of  tlie  specimen, 
the  time  of  making  the  test,  or  the  temperature 
of  the  piece  under  examination ;  and  gives 
several  valuable  tables. 

The  author  has  apparentl}'  been  very  fortu- 
nate in  obtaining  definite  indications  of  the 
'  elastic  limit  *  by  a  method  which  he  describes 
on  pp.  84  and  138.  As  shown  on  his  dia- 
grams facing  p.  82,  this  limit  is  indicated 
by  a  sharp  change  in  the  direction  of  tlie  '  stress 
strain  *  line,  amounting  to  nearly  90°,  shortly 
followed  by  a  sudden  return  of  the  line  to  its 
original  direction. 

These  two  points  of  inflection,  occurring  so 
uniformly  in  an  otherwise  regular  curve,  would 
seem  to  point  quite  stiongly  to  some  pecul- 
iarity of  his  apparatus.  Indeed,  we  should 
expect  something  of  the  sort  in  the  use  of  a 
testing-machine  driven  at  a  constant  speed,  as 
soon  as  the  test-piece  begins  to  stretch  faster 
than  the  rate  of  the  machine.  The  apparent 
elastic  limit  obtained  in  this  wa^'  would  not 
depend  wholly  upon  the  material  tested,  but 
could  be  made  to  vary  by  changing  the  speed 
of  testing. 

Most  of  Winslow*s  little  treatise  on  stadia 
surveying  is  occupied  by  tables, — first,  of 
hoiizontal  distances  and  differences  of  level,  to 
be  used  in  the  reduction  of  stadia  field-obser- 
vations ;  and,  second,  of  logarithms  (to  four 
places  of  decimals)  of  sines  and  tangents,  — 
but  is  preceded  by  forty-two  pages  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of  the  theory  of  stadia  measure- 
ments. This  brief  explanatory  part  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  if  it  had  been  re- 
vised afler  its  appearance  in  Van  Nostrand*s 
engineering  magazine^  so  as  to  obviate  the 
criticism  which  appeared  in  the  number  of  the 
same  magazine  for  June  of  last  year. 


In  that  paper  it  is  shown,  by  Mr.  R.  S. 
Woodward  of  the  naval  observatory,  that  the 
formula  expressing  the  relation  between  con- 
jugate distances  and  the  principal  focal  length 
of  a  lens,  or  system  of  lenses,  is  exact  if  prop- 
erly interpreted,  and  applies  equally  well  to 
any  combination  of  lenses ;  and  that  the  ordi- 
nary' formula  for  the  stadia  instrument,  if 
properly  understood,  is  exact,  whatever  may 
be  the  number,  kind,  or  disposition  of  the 
telescope  lenses,  so  long  as  they  are  properly 
centred.  This  criticism,  however,  does  not 
affect  Mr.  Winslow's  statement  of  the  general 
principles  of  stadia  practice,  but  really  con- 
firms our  belief  in  the  superiorit}'  of  stadia 
measurement  to  ordinary  chaining.  The  eight 
pages  of  tables,  previously  used  on  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  Pennsylvania  for  reduction 
of  observations,  we  think  will  be  found  service- 
able to  engineers  engaged  in  stadia  work. 

Le  Van's  little  book  was  prepared  originally 
as  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Mechanical  engi- 
neer of  New- York  City.  It  has  now  been  re- 
vised, extended,  and  re-written  to  some  extent, 
for  publication  in  its  present  form.  It  is  an 
elementary  treatise  upon  the  indicator,  and 
evidently  intended  solely  for  the  class  of  readers 
to  which  it  was  addressed  at  its  first  appear- 
ance,—  to  those  ''whose  education,"  as  its 
author  says,  "has  been  and  must  be  rather 
in  the  engine-room  than  in  the  class-room.'* 
Its  publication  in  the  periodical  for  which  it 
was  prepared  is  not  a  matter  for  public  criti- 
cism ;  nor,  perhaps,  would  be  its  presentation 
in  this  later  form,  except  for  the  fact  that 
the  excellent  work  of  Porter,  its  reproduction 
with  doubtful  propriety  b}'  an  American  editor 
and  publisher,  and  the  issue  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  Pray  (another  '  expert  *  of  unquestionable 
practical  experience  and  skill),  have  hardly 
left  a  place  for  it.  It  lacks  the  precision  of 
the  first,  and  the  thoroughly  practical  charac- 
ter of  the  other. 

We  find  no  satisfactory  description  of  the 
familiar  forms  of  instrument  in  the  book.  The 
introductory  part  contains  a  misleading  calcu- 
lation of  the  gain  in  fuel  by  expansion,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  economy  which  is  never 
reached  in  the  best  of  engines,  and  never 
even  approximated  in  ordinary'  forms  of  the 
motor.  The  explanation  of  the  indicator  dia- 
gram, and  the  method  of  working  it  up,  will 
be  useful,  and  will  be  most  carefully  studied  by 
the  readers  for  whom  the  book  is  prepared. 
The  fact  that  its  author  is  thoroughly  familiar, 
by  practical  use,  with  the  instrument  which  he 
describes,  is  evident  throughout ;  and  this  will 
probably  aid  in  securing  for  it  a  sale. 
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CTHIC  LIGHTING  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATE  S^^i 

J-  EiiNST  Hagen,  profeasor  of  applied 
Ic0  in  the  Royal  polytechnic  school  of 
den,  visited  the  United  States  in  1884, 
having  carefully  cxaTtjined  the  different 
ms  of  electric  lighting  there  in  vogue,  pre- 
•d  a  rciKirt  to  the  directors  of  public  build- 
of  Berlin*  The  largest  portion  of  this 
*t  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  incandescent 
Ing.  A  ecilain  space  is  given  to  accumu- 
s,  and  arc-lighting  is  fdso  considered.  The 
r  stales  in  his  preface  that  bis  travels  have 
L^ned  in  him  th&  conviction  that  tlie  sub- 
ion  of  the  electric  light  by  means  of  the 
IAlterneck  tlifferential  lamp  gives  a 
degree  of  steadiness  than  is  possible 
i  lamp  of  any  of  the  Amencan  systems. 
Hilbor  enters  at  lirst  into  a  comparison 
kost  of  electnc  lightijig  in  general  witli 
i  gas  and  other  sources  of  light,  lie 
bat  nearly  ninety  percent  of  the  energy 
need  by  tlie  ordinary  gas- flame  is  in  the 
of  heat*  leaving  only  about  ten  per  cent  in 
orm  of  the  radiations  whicli  appeal  to  us 
^lit.  He  also  discusses  the  subject  of  the 
Otis  gases  given  otf  by  illuminatiug^gas, 
the  poisonous  compound  called  by  DuBois* 
nond  *anthropoloxin/  which  accompanies 
;arbonic-acid  gas.  and  finds  much  to  con- 
u  in  the  use  of  illurainating-gas,  and  much 
.  to  expect  in  the  further  exteuaiou  of  the 
idescent  system  of  electri c  lighti ng.  When 
jnt  of  light  and  health  are  considered,  the 
adescent  system  is  economical :  viewed 
I  tlie  ix)int  of  dollars  and  cents,  however, 
canjjot  be  proved, 

ie  Author  gives  a  short  history  of  the  de- 
pment  of  the  dynamo-machine,  and  the 
er  will  find  here  a  better  summary  than  in 
similar  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
use  of  diagrams  and  modest  engravings, 
^ad  of  the  fulbpage  illustrations  of  many 
nt  treatises,  is  especially  refreshing  and 
foi-ting  to  one's  pocket.  The  head  is  filled, 
B  the  pocket  is  not  depleted,  which  cannot 
lid  if  one  buys  most  treatises  on  electric 
ing. 

e  learn  from  the  chapter  on  the  incandes- 
M|ht.  that  Swan  and  Edison  came  almost 
^tieously  to  the  invention  of  the  carbon- 
Ht  lamp,  which,  indeed,  had  been  used 
Hiti[>erfect  way  by  inventors  long  before 
L     Both   Swan  and   Edison   reached  the 


lirrltn,  .SjjTiTijJrr,  ]:^*^l. 


^.rtjr  bcrfickAlcb ti- 
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result  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  incandes- 
cent lamp  in  1879.  The  writer  closes  his  his- 
tory of  the  incandescent  lamp  by  a  glowing 
eulogy  of  the  man  who  had  the  genius  to  create 
a  new  industry  which  employs  hundreds  of 
workmen,  and  to  conceive  of  the  grand  project 
of  lighting  by  electricity  a  great  city  from  a 
central  station.  That  this  could  have  been 
accomplisbed  without  the  careful  training  of 
the  German  |)olytechmc  schools,  evidently  im- 
presses the  author. 

Dr.  Ilageu  corrects  the  impression,  which  is 
evidently  carried  abroatl  in  certain  quarters, 
that  the  whole  of  New  York  is  lighted  by  the 
Edison  system,  lie  computes  that  New  York 
j>roj>er  co\'ers  eleven  square  miles,  and  the 
jKUtion  lighted  by  Edison  embraces  only  u 
tenth  of  a  square  mile,  and  covers  an  area 
comiirised  within  a  circle  of  a  little  less  than  a 
thoiisund  feet  radius.  A  map  of  the  region 
covered  by  this  system  in  New  York  is  given  ; 
and  the  dimensions  and  construction  of  the  main 
leading  wires,  and  the  method  of  insulating 
them  in  underground  pipes,  are  fully  described, 
with  a  running  criticism  of  the  results  that  have 
been  attained. 

It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  large  central 
electric-lighting  stations  will  be  established 
in  all  great  cities,  if  the  experiment  in  New 
York  docs  not  show  some  at  present  unfore- 
seen obstacles.  The  system  of  underground 
wires  forms,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  insula- 
tion grows  worse  with  time,  and  it  is  a 
question  how  much  of  the  electrical  energy 
is  lost  by  defective  insulation.  He  very  prop- 
erly remarks  that  the  entire  resistance  of  the 
circuit,  including  of  course  the  Inmps,  must 
be  considered,  together  with  the  loss  of  insu* 
lation  in  the  underground  conituctors,  and  that 
even  a  very  large  loss  of  insulation  might  not 
consume  more  electrical  energy  than  a  single 
lamp. 

The  Edison  plant  is  then  carefully  described, 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  various  machines 
fully  given,  together  with  the  means  of  regu- 
lating the  current,  the  method  of  weighing  it 
and  distributing  it.  We  do  not  know  whereto 
look  for  a  more  careful  description  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  underground  cables  and  the 
method  of  insulation*  The  author  concludes, 
that,  U>v  equal  amount  of  light,  the  Edison  light 
costs  aliout  a  third  more  than  gas.  In  spite 
of  this  increased  expense,  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers has  continued  to  increase  since  the 
oi>ening  of  the  system,  Sept.  3,  1883,  and 
great  satisfaction  has  been  expressed  with  the 
hght»      Whether    the   system   is   suitalde    tor 
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maintaining  sixteen  thousand  lamps,  even  if 
only  a  fifth  part  would  be  in  use  at  one  time, 
and  also  for  8uppl3ung  power  to  small  motors, 
is  still  in  doubt.  At  present  power  is  not  sup- 
plied. It  was  intended  that  the  system  should 
be  used  for  supplying  power  in  the  day-time, 
and  light  at  night. 

Leaving  the  central  station  in  New  York, 
Dr.  Ilagen  then  proceeds  to  inspect  the  village 
plant  at  Roselle,  N.J.,  and  studies  this  new 
and  promising  development  of  electric  light- 
ing, of  which  there  are  already  several  exam- 
ples in  the  United  States,  notably  that  at 
Brockton,  Mass.  At  Roselle  three  so-called 
two-hundred-and-fifby-light  machines  are  in- 
stalled, which  are  driven  by  a  thirty-five-horse 
power  engine.  The  price  is  a  dollar  per  thou- 
sand candle  hours  (kerzenstunde) .  The  elec- 
tromotive force  of  the  machine  is  .'520  volts, 
and  the  current  per  lamp  {^  of  an  ampere. 
The  number  of  lights  in  practical  use  is  800. 
The  greatest  distance  to  which  the  system  is 
carried  at  present  at  Roselle  is  about  4,500 
feet. 

The  writer  then  discusses  the  system  of  the 
U.S.  electric-lighting  compan}-,  which  uses  the 
Weston  machine  and  the  various  modifications 
of  the  Maxim  lamp,  also  the  Bernstein  elec- 
tric-lighting system.  The  author  closes  his 
interesting  and  valuable  discussion  of  the  va- 
rious systems  of  incandescent  lighting  by  a 
r^sum^  of  the  measurements  made  at  Munich 
and  at  Paris,  and  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of 
the  Edison  system.  In  this  chapter  will  be 
found  statements  of  the  cost  of  this  system 
from  various  agents  of  mills  which  are  lighted 
by  the  incandescent  light.  So  many  elements 
peculiar  to  each  installation  enter  into  this 
analysis,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  general 
what  the  cost  of  electric  lighting  is.  Each 
business-man  must  decide  for  himself  whether 
it  is  economical,  on  the  whole,  for  him  to  use 
the  electric  light  or  not.  In  many  cases  there 
is  decided  advantage,  and  even  econom}^  in 
its  employment. 

Dr.  Hagen  details  in  a  graphic  way  the  hopes 
raised  b}^  the  various  storage-batteries,  and  the 
leaden  thoughts  of  those  who  have  had  their 
hopes  dispelled.  These  batteries  at  present 
are  useful  only  in  laboratories. 

The  third  portion  of  Dr.  Ilagen's  treatise  is 
devoted  to  arc-lighting,  and  in  it  the  sj'stems 
of  Brush,  of  Weston,  and  of  Thomson-Hous- 
ton, are  full}'  described.  The  treatise  closes 
with  a  short  essay  on  the  dangers  of  electric 
lighting,  and  a  copy  of  the  regulations  adopted 
by  the  board  of  fire-insurance  inspectors  in 
Boston. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Mr.  Henry  Lome  of  liochester,  N.Y.,  has  of- 
fered, through  the  American  public  health  associa- 
tion, the  sum  of  $2,800,  to  be  awarded  as  first  and 
second  prizes  for  papers  on  the  following  subjects:  — 

1®.  Healthy  homes  and  foods  for  the  working- 
classes:  first  prize,  $500;  second  prize,  $200.  Es- 
says to  be  of  a  practical  character,  devoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  scientific  terms.  They  must  be  within 
the  scoi)e  and  understanding  of  all  classes,  and  de- 
signed especially  for  a  popular  work.  2°.  The  sani- 
tary conditions  and  necessities  of  schoolhouses  and 
school-life :  first  prize,  $500;  second  prize,  $200. 
3®.  Disinfection  and  individual  prophylaxis  against 
infectious  diseases:  first  prize,  $500;  second  prize, 
$200.  4°.  The  preventable  causes  of  disease,  injury, 
and  death,  in  American  manufactories  and  work- 
shops, and  the  best  means  and  appliances  for  pre- 
venting and  avoiding  them:  first  prize,  $500;  second 
prize,  $200. 

All  essays  written  for  the  above  prizes  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  secretary.  Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson, 
Concord,  N.H.,  on  or  before  Oct.  15,  1885.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  arrangements  can  be  made  to  have  these 
essays  widely  distributed  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
persons  most  interested  in  the  respective  subjects 
in  the  United  States.  The  American  public  health 
association  earnestly  appeals  to  those  able  to  com- 
pete, to  take  part  in  this  work,  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  do  much  to  augment  the  health,  comfort,  and 
happiness  of  the  people. 

—  In  addition  to  the  issue  of  its  regular  publica- 
tions, the  Leander  McConnick  observatory  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  (Professor  Ormond  Stone,  di- 
rector) has  begun  the  issue  of  a  series  of  circulars, 
of  which  the  number  just  received  contains  the  ele- 
ments and  ephemeris  of  the  small  planet  Barbara  No. 
234.  The  elements  and  perturbations  by  Jupiter 
were  computed  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Barton ;  and  the  pertur- 
bations by  Saturn  and  the  ephemeris,  by  Mr.  F.  P. 
Leavenworth. 

—  The  quinquennial  prize  offered  by  the  Belgian 
government  for  researches  In  mathematical  and 
physical  science  has  been  awarded  to  Professor  L« 
Paige  of  the  University  of  Li^ge,  for  his  investiga- 
tions in  the  higher  geometry,  and  especially  for 
those  relating  to  lines  and  surfaces  of  the  third 
order. 

—  The  valuable  Cohen  collection  of  Egyptian*  an- 
tiquities, which  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins  university,  will  be  of  great  interest, 
not  only  for  art,  but  for  the  historical  study  of  the 
customs  and  laws  of  Egypt.  It  was  begun  in  1832 
by  Col.  M.  I.  Cohen,  during  his  travels  in  Egypt, 
and  consists  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  objects, 
procured  mainly  in  the  localities  where  they  were 
originally  discovered.  A  number  of  objects,  how- 
ever, belonged  to  the  famous  collection  of  Mr.  Salt, 
her  Majesty's  consul  in  Egypt,  which  was  sold  in 
1835.  The  collection  consists  chiefly  of  small  works 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  minor  arts  in  Egypt 
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from  the  xvitt.  ilyiiajiiy  tu  tliar.  af  tlio  I'k>lcmies, 
The  univeraity  has  also  purchased  casts»on  a  reduced 
»ca1c  of  1 :  lu,  of  the  two  pediments  of  the  temple  of 
^Qft  at  Olym|>fa,  Tliey  had  recently  been  executed 
at  B<?rUn,  under  the  direction  of  Curtius  and  IJirsch- 
frid,  hy  the  sculptor  Grii liner, 

—  E.  anil  F»  N,  Spon  announce  aa  in  preparation, 
*  Klectricity  in  the  house/  l)y  E.  Hospitalier,  tmns- 
lat^  hy  C.  J.  Wharton  ;  also  **  The  animal  food- 
resources  of  diflferent  nations,  with  mention  of  some 
of  the  special  dainties  of  various  people  derived  from 
thd  animal  kingdom/'  by  P.  L.  Simmonds. 

—  Specific  characters  of  considerable  importance 
are  found  in  the  position  of  the  resin-ducts  and  de- 
Telopinent  of  the  hypodenn  cells;  in  the  leaves  of 
Abl«Mineae,  especially  in  the  perplexing  genua  Abies. 
Thi?  rahie  of  these  characters  is  recognized  by  special 
jsttidents  of  Coni ferae;  and  material  for  the  more 
g«Ticnil  study  of  the  stmctxire  of  the  leaves  of  all  the 
North-American  species,  exclusive  of  those  of  Mexico, 
is  now  available  for  botanists,  Mr.  J.  D.  King  of 
Cottage  City,  Ma«s.,  director  of  the  department  of  mi- 
croscopy In  the  Martha's  Vineyard  summer  institute, 
has  prepared  and  offera  for  sale  microscopic  sections 
of  the  sixty  species  of  Ahieiineae  of  the  Ifnited  Stjites. 
The  sections  are  cut  an  thin  as  praii^ti cable,  varying 
from  a  hundredth  to  an  eiglit-hundredth  of  an  inch, 
and  are  so  prepared  by  bleaching  and  double  staining 
as  to  »how  the  cross-section  and  the  whole  structure 
of  the  leaf  very  perfectly.  These  specimens  are  pre- 
|uir«d  fn*m  material  collected  in  connection  with  the 
census  investigation  of  the  forest  wealth  of  the  United 
Stat4is,  and  were  supplied  for  the  herbarium  of  the 
Arnold  arboretum  by  Professor  Sargent. 

^The  crisis  in  the  grain  trade,  and  the  American 
and  Indian  competition  in  Ihis  commodity,  are  the 
topics  of  the  day  in  Uussia,  and  are  bfiing  discussed 
tit  no  le»9  than  three  societies  in  St.  Petersburg,  each 
of  them  devoting  more  thau  one  session  to  these 
topics. 

—  Tl*c  need  of  a  periodical  of  high  character,  dc- 
rote4  to  the  aiivauee  of  archeological  studies,  and  to 
the  promotion  of  Interest  in  them  in  America,  is 
widely  felt;  an*l,  to  supply  this  need,  it  is  proposed 
lo  publisti  quarterly,  under  the  title  of  The  American 
jcumal  qfarcfnu'vlogy,  a  journal  devote*]  to  the  study 
aI  tho  whole  tielil  of  archeology,  —oriental,  clitssicai, 
Mirly  (Christian,  mediaeval,  and  American.  The 
Afvhacologtcal  institute  of  America  has  recognized 
th«  jciamal  a*  ii>  oOirial  organ.  The  following  is  a 
IHt  of  the  editorial  staff,  so  far  as  at  present  formed  : 

Ivliory  editor,  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  of 
'Ifarrard  college;  managing  editor.  Dr.  A.  L.  Froth- 

iigham  of  Johns  Hopkins  university,  to  whom  all 
(Coiamuuications  should  be  addressed ;  special  editors, 

T.  A*  Emerson  of  Johns  Hopkins  university,  Mr. 

.  W.  Ludlow  of  New  York.  Professor  Allan  Mar- 
tiaiid  of  Princeton  college,  Mr.  A.  B.  Mar^h  of  ilar- 
il  college,  and  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins  of  lioston, 

r^rtr  fund  is  required  in  order  to  meet  the  deficit 
mttft  occur  during  the  first  few  years  of  the 


journars  exi-^tence.  Contributions  lo  it  arc  solicited, 
and  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Safe  deposit  company 
of  Baltimore,  which  acts  as  trustee  of  the  fund. 
Notification  of  sueh  remittances  should  be  ma<cle  to 
the  managing  editor. 

—  Professor  Sporer,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ber- 
lin meteorological  society,  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
present  period  of  sun-spots.  The  spot-periods  being 
counted  from  minimum  to  minimum,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  spot-period  was  to  be  referred  to 
1878,  So  far  as  had  hitherto  been  observed,  the  pros* 
ent  was  distinguished  from  the  last  two  s):vot-perioda 
by  two  peculiarities,  —  first,  that  the  maximum  in  the 
present  period  appeared  to  have  occurred  four-tenths 
of  a  year  later  than  in  the  previous  periods ;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  during  the  maximum,  the  distribution  of  the 
solar  eruptions  showed  an  essentially  different  charac- 
ter from  that  usually  obtaining.  In  the  former  pe- 
riods it  was  observed  during  the  maximuuj  that  the 
greatest  concourse  of  spots  surrounded  with  faculae 
occurred  in  the  median  latitudes  of  the  sim;  thai  they 
were  completely  wanting  towards  the  poles,  became 
leas  numerous  also  towards  the  equator,  and  only  at 
the  equator  iUself  did  tliey  again  become  somewhat 
more  crowded.  In  tlie  roUitiou  of  the  sun,  those  erup- 
tions showed  a  heliographic  displacement  towards  the 
equator,  in  contrast  to  the  spota  free  from  faculae, 
which,  in  the  course  of  rotation,  wandered  towards 
the  poles.  During  the  minima  of  the  spot-periods 
the  maximiuu  of  the  eruptions  was  generally  fotuid 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator.  In  the  present 
period,  again,  the  greatest  concourse  of  eruptions  sur- 
rounded with  faculae  was  found  towards  the  equa- 
tor thiring  the  maximum  as  wcdl, — a  phenomenon 
usually  occurring  at  the  lime  of  the  minimum.  The 
present,  on  the  other  hand,  resembled  former  perioils 
in  the  circumstance  that  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions 
that  the  concourse  of  spots  was  alike  on  both  liemi- 
sidieres  of  the  sun.  In  the  majority  of  ca.se*^,  either 
the  northern  hemisphere  presented  a  more  copious 
display  of  spots  than  the  southern,  or  the  southern 
mustered  thetn  in  larger  numbers  than  the  northern. 

—  The  inhabitants  of  the  small  town  of  Gelnhau- 
sen,  In  Desse,  are  putting  up  a  bronze  memorial  bust 
of  their  distinguished  townsman,  Philipit  Heis,  as 
the  inventor  of  the  musical  telephone. 

—  The  Italian  explorer,  Capt.  Cecchi,  has  sailed  for 
the  west  coast  of  AJfrica  in  the  Garibaldi. 

—  The  lack  of  amusements  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Is 
causing  some  talk  of  establish  lug- a  botanic  and  zoologi- 
cal garden.  Tlie  great  natural  advantages,  es|>ecially 
of  climate,  would  make  such  an  institution,  in  com- 
petent hands,  of  great  practical  utility  and  scientific 
value,  and  far  less  expensive  to  sustain  than  in  the 
Atlantic  states. 

—  Mr.  Tresca  reports  to  the  French  academy  in  the 
Comptes  rendu9^  Oct.  0,  that  a  system  of  electric 
lighting,  including  both  arc  and  incandescent  lamps, 
was  arranged  from  the  electrical  exposition  building 
in  Turin  over  a  distance  reachiug  to  40  kilometres 
(24.2  miles).    The  committee  of  the  exposition^  In- 
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eluding  Gaulard,  Gibbs,  and  Tresca,  established  a 
circuit  between  the  station  of  Lango  and  inierinedi- 
ate  stations.  —  a  circuit  of  which  the  total  length  was 
80  kilometres  (about  50  miles).  The  wire  was  of 
uncovered  chrome  bronze  3.7  millimetres  in  diame- 
ter. The  current  was  produced  by  a  Siemens  alter- 
nating machine  of  the  thirty-horse  power  type.  New 
forms  of  secondary  generators  devised  by  Gaulard 
and  Gibbs  enabled  the  following  different  types  of 
electric  lighting  to  be  maintained :  1°.  At  the  expo- 
sition building,  9  Bernstein  lamps,  1  Soleil  lamp,  1 
Siemens  lamp,  0  Swan  lamps,  and  5  other  Bernstein 
lamps  placed  at  a  short  distance  (these  lamps  re- 
quired different  potentials);  2°.  At  the  station  of 
Turin  Lango,  distant  10  kilometres,  34  Edison 
lamps  of  16-candle  power  each,  48  of  8-candle  power, 
and  1  Siemens  arc-lamp.  On  the  29th  of  last  Sep- 
tember the  system  included  the  station  of  Lango, 
distant  40  kilometres,  where  24  Swan  lamps,  re- 
quiring 100  volts,  were  maintained  with  perfect  regu- 
larity. 

—  At  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  a 
caving  bank  rises  straight  up  from  the  water's  edge 
at  its  base  to  a  height  of  from  ten  to  fifty  feet.  To 
check  the  steady  disintegration  and  undermining 
from  the  action  of  the  current,  the  U.  S.  engineers 
are  employing  a  method  of  protection  which  has 
been  successfully  tried  at  other  points  on  this  river. 
A  blanket  or  willow  and  pole  mattress  is  placed  along 
the  slope  of  the  bank  from  high-water  mark  to  the 
bed  of  the  river.  These  mattresses  are  some  fifty  feet 
wide  and  from  two  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  long, 
of  flexible  willows  bound  together  by  poles  and  wire. 
They  are  made  on  boats  having  a  length  equal  to  the 
\vi<it1i  of  the  m.ittress,  and  are  built  on  an  inclined 
platform,  from  which  they  slide  down  into  the  water 
as  fast  as  woven.  They  are  weighted  and  sunk  by 
stones,  and  further  secured  by  stakes.  The  sunken 
mattresses  prevent  undermining  below  the  low-water 
line;  and  the  grading-down  of  the  overhanging  bank, 
by  jets  of  water  thrown  by  powerful  steam-pumps, 
stops  all  undermining  above  that  line.  The  space 
between  the  upper  edge  of  the  mattresses  and  the  top 
of  the  bank  is  protected  with  willows  and  stone. 

—  In  some  recent  investigations  on  the  growth  of 
leaves,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  society  of  arts, 
Messrs.  ZoUer  and  Rissmiiller  have  shown,  that  while 
in  early  summer  the  leaves  of  plants  contain  very 
considerable  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash,  these  substances  are  withdrawn  into  the 
wood  of  the  tree  with  the  advancing  season;  so  that 
before  the  leaves  fade  they  have  lost  the  larger  part 
of  what  was  most  valuable  in  them,  which  the  tree 
retains  for  its  future  use.  In  some  of  these  investi- 
gations on  the  leaves  of  the  beech-tree,  it  was  shown 
that  in  their  water-free  substance  the  highest  *  per- 
centage amount'  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash,  is  found  when  they  open  or  expand  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  this  percentage  quite  regularly 
decreases  till  they  ripen  and  fall;  but  the  absolute 
amount  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  is 
greatest  in  July,  and  from  that  time  on  decreases. 


—  Mr.  I.  Millard  Reade,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  in  his  presi- 
dential address  to  the  Liverpool  geological  society 
on  the  denudation  of  the  two  Americas,  showed  that 
150,000,000  tons  of  matter  in  solution  are  annually 
poured  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Mississippi. 
This,  it  was  estimated,  would  reduce  the  time  for 
the  denudation  of  a  foot  of  land  over  the  whole 
basin  from  a  foot  in  six  thousand  yeai-s  to  a  foot 
in  forty- five  hundred  years.  Similar  calculations 
were  applied  to  the  La  Plata,  the  Amazons,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Reade  arriving  at  the  result 
that  an  average  of  a  hundred  tons  per  square  mil<^ 
per  annum  are  removed  from  the  whole  American 
continent.  This  agrees  with  results  he  previously 
arrived  at  for  Europe :  the  whole  draini^e  into  the 
Atlantic,  if  reduced  to  twenty  kilometres  at  two  tons 
to  the  cubic  yard,  would  equal  a  cubic  mile  every  six 
years. 

—  The  nectar  secretion  from  Aphides  is  a  well- 
known  product.  In  many  cases,  however,  notably 
the  larch  plant-louse,  the  lice  so  mimic  the  twigs  on 
which  they  rest,  that  their  presence  is  hard  to  detect, 
especially  as  the  lice  are  often  confined  to  the  upper 
branches  of  the  trees.  Often  this  nectar  is  secreted 
so  abundantly,  that  the  leaves,  and  the  grass  beneath 
the  tr^s,  are  covered  at  early  morning  by  drops  so 
large  that  it  is  easy  to  collect  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  nectar.  Sufficient  of  this  nectar  can  be  secured 
directly  from  the  larch  lice  and  the  elm  cock's-corab 
gall  lice  to  tost  it.  Bees  are  also  known  to  gather  it 
in  large  quantities.  This  Aphis  nectar  is  very  pleas- 
ant and  wholesome,  and  unquestionably  forms  at 
times  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  most  beautiful 
honey.  Such  honey  is  light-colored,  pleasing  to  the 
taste,  and  perfectly  safe  as  a  winter  food  for  bees. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  is  sustained  by  the  fact 
that  the  bees  work  freely  on  such  nectar,  even  though 
the  flowers  are  yielding  abundant  nectaf  at  the  same 
time.  The  bees  themselves  practically  proclaim  the 
excellence  of  this  Aphis  nectar. 

—  The  Royal  observatory  of  Brussels  has  issued  the 
second  part  of  the  report  upon  the  transit  of  Venus 
of  1882.  Two  parties  were  sent  out  by  the  Belgian 
government,  one  of  which  located  at  San  Antonio. 
Tex. ;  the  other,  at  Santiago,  Chili.  This  portion  of 
the  report  contains  a  brief  narrative  of  the  experi- 
ences of  each  party,  and  the  detailed  observations 
which  were  made.  The  positions  of  Venus  on  the 
disk  were  determined  solely  by  micrometric  observa- 
tions, which  were  successfully  made  at  both  stations, 
though  clouds  materially  interfered  with  the  work  at 
San  Antonio.  Observations  for  time,  latitude,  longi- 
tude, and  meteorological  observations,  are  also  given, 
and  a  chart  is  appended  containing  sketches  of  the 
optical  phenomena  noted  at  the  times  of  contact. 
This  report  forms  the  second  part  of  volume  v.  of 
the  *  Annals  of  the  observatory.' 

—  In  No.  101,  in  the  article  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Winlock, 
entitled  *  Comets  and  asteroids  of  1884,'  the  date  of 
the  perihelion  passage  of  Wolf's  comet  should  be 
changed  from  Sept.  26  to  Nov.  17.  The  name  of 
asteroid  (287)  is  *  Coelestina,'  while  *  Hypatia '  is  the 
name  of  (238). 
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FRIDAT,  JANUART  30,   1886. 

COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

TuE  LACK  of  truly  demonstrative  evidetiue, 
in  the  solntion  of  certain  geological  problems 
Ijmt  have  been  regarded  as  settled  for  years 
before  tbey  are  overthrown*  finds  new  illus- 
tration in  the  remarkable  results  lately  an- 
DiJutiCMLHl  by  the  geological  aurvey  of  Grenl 
Bntaiii.  which  form  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
cme  of  the  contnbtitors  to  our  paper  this  week* 
Tlie  conclusion,  that  now  seems  to  be  errone- 
Otis^  rested  on  what  may  be  called  the  argu- 
t  from  continuity  of  de|x>9it.  The  same 
ient,  involving  the  same  error,  was  used 
ijr  Werner  nearly  a  century  ago  to  prove  llie 
squeotts  origin  of  his  *  floetz-trap/  These 
lavA-dows  apparently  formed  part  of  a 
DQOUii  series  with  the  underlying  sedi- 
tar)*  strata,  and  hence  were  thought  to 
like  the  latter,  of  sedimentary  origin ; 
this  concluaion  held  until  an  abru|>t 
[tjict-line,  that  had  previously  escaped 
ootiee,  was  found  between  the  dissimilar 
formations.  Precisely  the  same  reasoning  has 
beeu  employed  in  i-ecent  years  to  supi>ort 
the  aqueous  origin  of  the  old  lavas  In  the 
I'jillEades  of  the  Hudson ;  but  the  method  of 
disproving  the  error  in  such  a  case  is  now^ 
too  well  knowQ,  and  in  this  example  is  too 
ea-  "  "«'d,  to  allow  any  general  acceptance 

or  -  r  a  mistake.     In  the  same  way,  the 

«a»eiitia)  element  in  the  observations  which 
Morehison  and  Geikie  considered  conclusive 
as  establishing  the  Silurian  age  of  certain  High- 
land schists  and  gneisses  was  the  continuity  of 
the  scries*  without  break  by  unconformity  or 
dislocation^  fk»m  the  underlying  fossiliferous 
beds  to  the  overlying  crystalline  members  ;  and, 
on  the  strength  of  their  report  to  this  ejfect, 
the  StluriAn  age  of  the  now  crystalline  masses 
tiAs  bren  for  years  accepted  by  many  geolo- 
giata- 

9«.  |4M.-lBa«. 


Now,  it  appears  that  these  early  observations 
wei-e  too  hasty.  Examination  by  more  scep- 
tical observers,  and  recent  deliberate  ofiBcial 
studies  mapped  on  the  ideal  scale  of  six  inches 
to  a  mile,  discover  a  most  peculiar  discontinu- 
ity in  the  form  of  a  nearly  horizontal  surface  of 
dislocation,  across  which  the  overlying  mass 
has  been  driven  actually  for  miles  from  its 
normal  inferior  position.  Whatever  possibili- 
ties may  be  discovered  elsewhere,  the  paleozoic 
date  for  the  metamorphism  of  the  Sutherland 
crystalline  series  must  now  be  regarded  as  in- 
correct, and  the  origin  of  their  crystalline  tex- 
ture must  be  set  back  into  earlier  ages.  The 
character  of  the  dislocations  thus  revealed  is  as 
important  as  the  disproof  they  afford  of  a  seri- 
ous error ;  and  the  inverted  attitude  that  has 
been  observed  elsewhere  between  fossiliferous 
and  crystalline  lieds  will  be  examined  over  again 
in  the  light  uf  these  fruitful  discoveries.  These 
overriding  Scotch  gneisses  may  tlius  prove  to 
be  the  connecting-link  between  the  well-estab- 
lishcil  alpine  inversions  that  lay  the  fundamen- 
tal gneiss  on  mesozoic  limestone,  as  on  the 
northern  cliffs  of  the  Jungfrau,  and  the  still 
unsolved  mystery  in  Xorway,  where  cr}*stallitie 
schists  seem  to  overlie  the  fossiliferous  paleo- 
zoic sediments  across  wide  areas,  and  thus 
give  an  abnormal  character  to  the  stmcture  of 
the  mountains,  as  shown  in  Tornebohni's  sec* 
tion  of  the  peninsula. 


Then  there  is  the  extraordinary  measure  of 
ten  miles  for  the  horizontal  displacement  that 
is  accountable  for  the  whole  dilBcidt}'  in  the 
Highlands  ;  and  along  with  this  goes  the  occur- 
rence of  a  number  of  (so-called)  '  reversed 
faults/  in  which  the  uplifted  member  has  been 
thrust  up  an  inclined  plane.  All  of  this  is 
strong  in  evidence  of  the  modern  view  that 
disordered  mountain  structures  are  character- 
ized less  by  the  gain  of  height  than  by  the  loss 
of  breadth  that  they  have  suffered.   The  almost 
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incredible  transgression  of  an  older  mass  upon 
a  newer  one,  now  reported,  has  few  parallels, 
unless  one  may  be  found  in  the  famous  over- 
turning of  the  Windgallen  Alps,  studied  out 
by  Escher  von  der  Linth,  and  confirmed  by 
Heim.  In  the  face  of  such  an  example,  so 
utterly  beyond  explanation  without  the  aid  of 
irresistible  lateral  compression,  we  feel  that  the 
contractional  hypothesis  gains  new  support; 
and  against  the  English  school  of  physi- 
cal geologists,  who  claim  to  show  its  insuf- 
ficiency, the  conclusion  of  Heim  may  be  now 
quoted  with  new  force :  more  may  be  learned 
of  the  earth's  structure  from  critical  observa- 
tions on  its  surface  than  from  calculations 
founded  on  physical  assumptions  concerning 
its  interior.  Besides  these  extraordinar}'  facts 
of  motion,  the  production  of  chemical  changes 
during  the  mechanical  stresses  and  distresses 
of  the  Highlands  is  hardly  less  remarkable. 
Sandstone  passes  into  gneiss,  and  gneiss 
acquires  schistosity,  in  a  new  direction  in 
obedience  to  distorting  forces.  All  this  is 
beautifull}'  confirmatory  of  Lehmann's  conclu- 
sions from  his  researches  in  German}'  during 
the  past  few  years.  Mechanical  metamorphism 
thus  gains  the  support  of  a  series  of  facts  that 
chemical  metamorphism  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 


The  article  on  this  subject,  contributed  to 
the  present  number  of  Science  b}'  a  well-known 
writer  on  these  matters,  contains  certain  state- 
ments to  which  exception  ma}'  be  taken.  The 
questions  raised  with  regard  to  the  New-Eng- 
land rocks  here  referred  to  certainly  cannot 
be  considered  '  settled  '  in  the  manner  implied 
by  our  contributor,  as  was  very  evident  at  the 
Montreal  meeting  of  the  British  association 
last  summer ;  and  the  metamorphic  origin  of 
certain  alpine  rocks  is  not  yet  generally  aban- 
doned. As  to  'regional  metamorphism/  the 
revelations  of  recent  detailed  and  minute 
studies  in  the  field  are  not  alwa/s  such  as  to 
disprove  it,  but  rather  to  attribute  the  meta- 
morphic changes,  where  they  occur,  to  me- 
chanical instead  of  simply  to  chemical  action  ; 
and,  when  disturbed  and  distorted  rocks  are 


found  in  altered  mineralogical  conditions  over 
considerable  areas,  'regional  metamorphism* 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  misleading  or  confusing 
term  to  apply  to  them.  Finally,  the  impli- 
cation that  Mr.  Geikie  makes  insuflScient  ref- 
erence to  the  results  of  his  predecessors  is 
certainly  unwarranted.  He  states  sufficiently 
that  other  observers  have  preceded  him  in  the 
views  he  has  now  come  to  hold,  and  promises 
that  they  shall  be  duly  mentioned  in  the  de- 
tailed report  which  is  to  follow  the  present 
brief  and  preliminary  publication.  His  out- 
spoken frankness  in  admitting  his  previous 
error  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  sets  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation. 


LETTERS   TO   THE  EDITOR. 

«%  Corre»pondent9  are  requeiUd  to  beat  brief  09  possible.    The 
writer't  name  is  in  all  cases  required  as  proof  of  good  faiUi. 

Trowbridge's  Physics. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Science  will  be  found  a 
criticism  of  Professor  Trowbridge's  *New  physics.' 
Tliose  who  have  carefully  read  me  work  alluded  to 
have  doubtless  found  errors  here  and  there,  which 
would  not  appear  in  a  second  edition;  but  no  one 
can  fail  to  recognize  a  master  mind  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  new  method  of  teaching  natural  science. 
The  allegation  that  Professor  Trowbridge  has  mis- 
stated some  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics 
is  not  sustained  by  a  closer  examination. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  for- 
mulae for  the  ballistic  pendulum  become  perfectly 
intelligible  if  we  understand  by  the  first  A,  not  the 
maximum  height  attained,  but  the  observed  distance 
through  which  the  pendulum  is  acted  upon  by  the 
force  Ff  whose  average  value  is  thus  determined 
*  without  involving  the  element  of  time;'  that  the 
laws  for  the  lever,  which  caused  the  critic  even  more 
surprise,  are  perfectly  correct,  when,  as  in  the  case 
in  point,  angular  acceleration  is  considered,  since 
the  work  spent  upon  equal  masses,  like  their  moment 
of  inertia,  is  in  this  case  proportional^  as  stated,  to 
the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  fulcrum ;  that  it 
is  indifferent,  in  the  experiment,  whether  we  find  the 
length,  or  the  radius  of  gyration,  of  the  equivalent 
simple  pendulum,  since  the  two  are  identical;  and 
that  force  is  constant  over  the  concentric  spherical 
equipotential  surfaces  in  question.  The  last  two 
statements,  therefore,  as  made  by  the  author,  need 
only  to  be  restricted. 

Such  oversights  as  the  critic  is  easily  able  to  detect 
are  not  insidious,  like  some  of  those  which  have 
crept  into  many  modern  text-books.  The  underlying 
principles  are  brought  out  by  the  course  of  experi- 
ments in  their  clearest  light;  and  therefore  the  work 
must  be  regarded  by  teachers  as  a  safe  and  trust- 
worthy guide. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  experiments  considered 
so  difficult  by  the  critic  have  already  been  employed 
with  success  in  an  elementary  course,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly in  place  in  any  work  whose  object  is  to 
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fcU*,  rAlher  than  cater  lo,  the  prt^sent  standard  of 
^Ic&l  instruction  in  the  schools.  W. 

lie  *  master  mind  *  was  distinctly  recognized,  and 

[presence  cheerfully  acknowledged,  in  the  review 

rhich   the  nhove  refers.    The   reviewer  heartily 

ft  his  critic  in  his  desire  for  a  *closer  examirtii- 

'  lo  determine  tlie  justice  of  the  cotumenU  made, 

'     *        iminatiou  will  unquestionably  show  that 

in  made  in  the  review  U  well  founded. 

rj^-rally  admitted    that   j\n   explajiution 

'ining  IS  not  extreraeiy  satisfactory. 

.liscussion  are  such  a^  are  not  usu- 

cuu^jtitit'd  in  books  with  which  the  teacher  is 

ly  to  be  fiiinillar:   and  erroneous  and  confusing 

"• '"  "  •''    *  -   -  v^^iy  \yQ  accepted,  although  not 

itt   must   he   disheartening,  if 

i  m4  wiser^  therefore,  to  warn 

lo  be  on  the  lookout  for  errors  which  have  not 

!eliminate<l  from  this  first  edition,  but  which  are 
Ikeiy  to  he  found  in  »  second,  Ami  tiiir*  is  ea- 
sily true  of  a  bonk  which  contains  an  many  really 
laud  original  Ihiuiiis  as  the  *  New  phyaies/  and 
th  carries  the  weight  which  naturally  and  neoes- 
ly  goes  with  any  thing  Professor  "Trowbridge 
««,  —  Kev.  I 

^7116  earthquake  of  Jan,  2. 
ing  thai  reasonably  exact  tletermiiiations  of 
and   character  of  seitimic  phenomena   are 
'nl,   1  *cnd  the  following  note  on  ihe  shock  of 
t^hington* 
d  the  character  of  the  shock  at  the  in- 

t  »'i  iu*  (      \  and  timed  it.    On  thefollow- 

day,  co:i  y   w.itcli   with  one  set  to  the 

Idaxd  (nut  ^le  adopted  for  this  city,  1  found 

sho<!k  occurred  at  Uh.  10 m*  p.m,,  civil  time,  to 

ch  tlie  correction  to  ilie  Washington  meridian  is 

)e  applied.      My  residence   is  close  to  Ascension 

reh,  on  the  highest  land  away  from  tlie  bound- 

jm|  the  city:  the  grade  Is  ninety-two  feet  above 

^■hrel  of  the  river,  and  two  feet  higher  than  the 

PV  the  CJipitoh     I  was  in   the  third-story  back 

b,  f^iniE  east  into  the  back-yard,  and  south  into 

iHey,     The  house  Is  of  brick,  and  above  the  mid- 

*  '  -cond  fttory  is  isolated.     The  sliock  was 

i  very  heavy  and  sudden  jar,  not  accom- 

M>ise.  unless   by  a  slight  rattling  of   the 

d  lasted  less  than  a  second.     The  sen- 

-  if  a  very  heavy  body  had  struck  the 

li,  V  if  the  jar  were  partly  upward  rather 

i  dk>  There  was  no  second  shock  within 

^Q  rnuiiire^^  although  I  saw  a  paragraph  in   the 

Kss  to  the  ellect  that  one  individual  alleges 
*U  a  tsecond  shock  about  11  p.m.  at  Alcxan- 
W.  H.  Dalu 
lUneraut  science- teachers. 
ure  for  Dec.  25,  J 884,  there  is  described  an 
tieratit  method  of  science-teaching/  which  **  has 
out  on  a  large  scale  and  with  the  most 
tccess  by  the  school  boarcjs  of  Binning- 

erpooL*'     A  science  detnonslrator  is  ap- 

ror  a  number  of  sclionli;  and  he  is  provided 
iiratus,  which  is  cntiveyed  from  school  to 
a  handcart  *  by  a  'strong  youth,* 
The  system/*  it  is  said,  **  fairly  meets  the  objec- 
;|iich  have  been  urged  against  the  in  trod uc- 
"e  nee- teach  ing,  on  the  grounds  of  want  of 
teAchcrs*  want  of  time  [to  prepare  for  the 
find  cost  of  apparatus.  It  aUo  secures  syste- 
il  eontlnnous  tencliingthrongliout  the  school < 


year.  Tlic  teaching  is  practical,  and  every  fact  or 
law  is  demonstrated  experimentally/' 

Would  it  not  be  well  t-o  try  a  Hmllar  plan  here? 

J.  R.  W. 

[it  would  answer  in  large  centres,  but  would  be 
limited  in  its  application  to  places  where  it  might 
be  said  to  be  least  needed.  —  Ed.] 

The  voice  of  serpents, 

The  text-books  upon  zoology  represent  thiit   the 

vocal  apparatus  of  serpents  is  very  scantily  developed, 
only  enough  to  enable  some  of  thtse  cu'oatures  to  hiss, 
A  fact  lately  brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  George 
W.  Leitch  of  Kyegale,  Vt.,  is  worthy  of  mention, 
and  may  lead  herpelologist*  to  search  more  carefully 
for  the  vocal  apparatus  of  serpents.  Mr.  Leitch  wa« 
stationed  for  several  years  at  Manepy,  Ceylon,  as  a 
mij*sionary  of  the  American  board  of  commissioners 
for  foreign  missions.  One  day  a  serpent  entered  au 
apartment  containing  lumber,  and  it  was  deemed  best 
to  kill  him.  It  became  very  angry,  and  made  a  loud 
noise,  which  Mr.  Leitch  says  reminded  him  of  the 
bellowing  of  a  bull  two  years  old.  Perhaps  others 
may  know  of  instances  in  which  these  creatures 
make  loud  noises.  This  animal  was  of  an  uncommon 
variety,  and  was  not  preserved.  It  was  of  consider- 
able sixe,  say,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length, 

C.    H.    HiTCHCOCK, 
Hanover,  N.U..  Jan.  H. 


The  iucandesceut  light  on  steamers. 

In  No.  102  of  Science,  in  the  article  on  *  Recent 
advances  in  electrical  science,'  Professor  Trowbridge 
makes  the  statement  that  the  Fall-Kiver  line  took 
the  initiative  in  adopting  the  incandescent  system. 
This  is  cert»iinly  a  mistnke,  as  I  tnyself  saw  it  in  full 
ojieration  on  the  Virginia,  of  the  Bay  line  (running 
between  Baltimore  and  Norfolk),  In  the  autumn  of 
1S81',  about  a  year  before  the  Pilgrim,  wiw  )aunche<l. 
Whether  the  Bay  line  was  the  first  to  adopt  It  or 
not,  1  do  not  know. 

EVKRRTT  HATD&N. 
ir.S.  ^fcol.  t«urv.,  Wafthln^ii,  D.O., 
Jam.  19. 

Rainfall  and  crops. 

Professor  Snow's  statement  {Science^  v.  p.  13^ 
that  an  annual  rainfiill  of  eighteen  inches  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  maitituin  succe*isful  figrictilture,  is,  I 
*^ii]>po?e,  meant  to  apply  only  to  Kansas,  and,  with 
that  litnitaiion,  may  be  correct.  In  California,  and 
esftecially  in  this  portion  of  it,  our  experience  Is  very 
different.  Properly  distributed,  a  rainfall  of  ten 
inches  is  ample  to  mature  the  cereals,  and  excellent 
crops  are  frequently  raised  with  less.  In  the  season 
of  1S81-S2  this  place  had  4.89  inches  of  rain,  and 
there  was  an  almost  complete  failure  of  crops,  except 
on  irrigated  land.  In  18S2-^C)  there  were  r).8tj  inches; 
and  the  distribution  could  hardly  have  been  worse, 
almost  all  the  rain  falling  after  the  20th  of  March. 
Even  under  such  circumstances  there  was  some  pro- 
duction on  dry  land,  and  the  opinion  was  general 
that  the  crops  would  have  been  fair  if  the  same 
anmunt  of  rain  had  come  at  the  proper  limes.  Last 
year  ihe  rainfall  was  almost  unprecedented,  reaching 
Is, 32  Inches.  It  was  altogether  too  much.  The 
crops  were  good,  but  they  would  have  been  far  better 
if  the  last  inch  or  two  had  been  omitted.  Of 
course,  under  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate, 
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eighteen  inches  may  be  too  little;  but  here  an  assured 
minimum  of  ten,  or  even  eight  inches,  would  rub 
farming  of  all  its  terrors. 

S.  E.  MOFFETT. 
KingHburg,  Freano  county,  Cal., 
Jan.  13. 


The  use  of  slips  in  scientific  correspondence 

To  find  that  different  workers  have  independently 
reached  the  same  conclusions,  or  that  they  have 
adopted  the  same  expedients  to  facilitate  their  work, 
is  an  evidence  of  the  justness  of  the  conclusions,  or 
the  excellence  of  the  expedients.  This  reflection  is 
suggested  by  the  perusal  of  Professor  Wilder' s  note 
of  above  title  in  Science  of  16th  inst ,  p.  44.  At  the 
time  (May  15, 1867)  when  Professor  Wilder  announced 
to  the  Boston  societv  of  natural  history  his  use  of 
slip-notes,  I  remarked  that  I  had  used  slips  in  a  simi- 
lar manner;  and  now  I  can  say  that  my  principal 
colleague  in  the  editorship  of  Psyche^  Dr.  (Jeorge 
Dimmock,  has  for  a  long  time  exchanged  with  me, 
and  probably  with  others,  correspondence-slips  for 
purposes  similar  to  those  described  by  Professor  Wil- 
der, and  that  I  have  used  the  card-catalogue  system 
with  profit  for  all  the  purposes  mentioned  by  Profes- 
sor Wilder  and  for  others. 

The  essential  features  of  slip-systems  for  filing  away 
notes  are  the  use  of  a  standard  or  uniform  size  of 
paper  for  all  purposes,  and  the  entry  of  but  one  sub- 
ject on  a  slip.  After  many  and  various  experiments 
in  the  attempt  to  combine  these  features  with  others 
which  are  desirable,  I  have  found  the  following  ar- 
rangement the  most  convenient  for  all  files  which  are 
not  kept  as  card-catalogues  purely.  I  procure  thin 
manila  sheets,  2:^  by  15  centiraetrcM,  or  about  0  by  6 
inches,  which  are  perforated  with  a  cutting-punch 
near  the  left  margin,  at  distances  of  13.5  centimetres 
from  the  right  margin,  and  2.5,  7.5,  10,  and  21  centi- 
metres from  the  lower  edge.^  Any  number  of  these 
can  be  bound  together  by  shaking  them  into  place,  and 
passing  a  twine  or  thread  through  the  perforations, 
which  all  correspond.  Slips,  of  whatever  size  or 
shape,  not  exceeding  23  by  13.5  centimetres  in  size, 
can  be  lightly  attached  to  the  right-hand  pages  by  mu- 
cilage on  two  or  more  corners  of  the  slip.  These  can 
be  extended,  rewritten,  or  removed,  without  removing 
the  sheets  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  whole  of 
the  left-hand  page  serves  for  catch-words,  ela^8ifica- 
tory  headings  and  sub-headingy,  or  whatever  matter 
of  similar  character  may  be  desired,  referring  to  the  re- 
verse of  the  page.  New  leaves  can  be  inserted,  or  old 
ones  removed;  in  a  short  time,  while  at  all  times  the 
notes  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  book  form,  and 
free  from  the  dangers  of  accidental  displacement,  as, 
for  instance,  by  a  gust  of  wind,  or  by  dropping  the 
package.  For  rapidity  and  ease  of  reference,  I  know 
of  no  better  system.  The  removal  of  slips  from  en- 
velope^>,  and  replacing  them,  take  a  great  deal  of 
time;  and  the  keeping  of  slips  in  card-catalogue  form 
prevents  a  rapid  survey  of  the  material  in  hand.  If 
it  is  desired  to  spread  the  whole  material  out  on  one 
surface,  the  strings  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  leaves. 

The  same  manila  sheets  can  be  used  for  mounting 
newspaper  scraps  for  permanent  preservation;  and 
pamphlets,  circulars,  etc.,  can  be  perforated  with  cor- 
responding holes,  so  that  all  may  be  tied  together  in 
any  sequence  desired,  and  temporary  covers,  simi- 
larly perforated,  may  be  placed  on  each  brochure. 

B.  Pick  MAN  Mann. 

Washington,  D.O.,  Jan.  19, 1885. 

■  For  an  urticle  by  me  on  standard  holcn  for  temporary  bind- 
ing, Bee  Lihrury  journal,  Januarj',  1883,  vol.  viii.  pp.  6,  7. 


THE  DECADENCE  OF  SCIENCE  ABOUT 
BOSTON. 

A  BosTONiAN,  proud  of  the  scientific  fame 
of  his  native  place,  and  yet  only  too  familiar 
with  empty  benches  at  the  ordinary  scientific 
assemblages,  and  to  whom  the  election  of  new 
members,  '  postponed  for  want  of  a  quorum/ 
is  a  standard  event,  when  he  visits  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  begins  to  ask  whether  the 
sceptre  has  not  departed  from  Israel.  He  is 
thereafter  a  little  shy  about  inviting  a  brother 
physicist  from  Baltimore  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  academy,  or  taking  a  naturalist  from 
Washington  into  a  session  of  the  natural  his- 
tory society.  To  a  friend  about  to  visit  the 
national  capital,  he  unburdens  himself  with 
sad  forebodings  of  the  decadence  of  science 
at  home ;  but  '  tell  it  not  in  Gath,'  he  whis- 
pers as  he  parts.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  open 
seci-et. 

The  actual  state  of  things  is  simply  this,  — 
that  the  meetings  of  scientific  societies  at 
Washington  and  at  Baltimore  are  much  more 
numerous  and  more  specialized  than  at  Boston 
and  Cambridge,  and  present  at  nearly  every  ses- 
sion a  more  varied  and  interesting  assortment 
of  papers,  which  receive  wider  and  freer  dis- 
cussion at  the  hands  of  much  larger  audiences. 
So  far  as  interest  and  attendance  go,  the  meet- 
ing in  the  southern  city  is  what  it  formerly 
was  in  the  northern  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasant  and 
yet  sad  reminiscence  of  earlier  and  better  days 
for  a  scientific  man  from  Massachusetts  to 
visit  his  confreres  at  the  south.  He  sees  again 
the  freshness  and  eagerness  he  was  wont  to 
see  at  home.  The  audience  does  not  sit 
around  the  rear  door,  hat  in  hand. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  exact  reason  for  all 
this  changed  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  north. 
Assuredly,  never  was  more  expected  of  science 
than  at  the  present  day.  All  men  attend  her 
words.  Is  it  that  each  specialist  has  become 
so  engrossed  in  the  little  corner  of  the  universe 
he  cultivates  that  he  can  scarcely  see  be3'ond 
that  corner,  and  must  needs  keep  to  it  even 
when  he  shows  its  products  ?  Yet  why  shouKl 
one's  mental  horizon  be  narrower  at  Boston 
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tluui  ill  WiishiiigtoiK  at  Cambridge  than  at 
BalltnioiX'!?  The  unly  wa}'  we  can  account 
lor  this  is  in  tlie  nndonliterlly  freer  social  life 
at  the  80Uth,  l»y  which  uieii  are  brought  into 
inoi^e  freqaent  eollisioD,  with  consequent  in* 
terchange  of  ideas ;  antl  this  wonUl  lead  one 
to  conjecture,  that,  unless  manners  change, 
lioston  and  (*ambndge  cannot  regain  pre- 
eminenee* 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  with  a  complacent 
air  that  science  does  not  depend  on  the  public, 
■fl  tliat  her  great  discoveries  arc  made  far 
I  he  noisy  world.  It  is  only  in  exceed- 
ingly rare  instances  that  they  have  been  matle 
by  men  whose  scientitic  ardor  was  not  born 
of  contact  with  living  teachers.  And  men  who 
ficfk  wisdom  for  themselves  alone  defraud  tlic 
public;  especially  in  these  latter  days,  when 
it  is  this  very  public  that  is  to  furnish  their 
succesaors  in  the  investigation  of  ufiturc.  The 
public  covets  no  roan's  seientiftc  gold  or  ap^ 
parel^  but  has  a  not  altogether  unwholesome 
yearning  for  a  sight  of  it;  and  it  is  a  travesty 
of  the  scientific  spirit  to  keep  it  from  view. 
Sctcnoe  may  be  a  mild  hermit:  she  can  never 
be  a  miser. 

But  to  return  to  Boston,     rtie  decadence 
notice<l  within  the  last  ten  years  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  any  change  of  general  manners  in 
the  mo<icrn  *  Attienian/  but  must  be   sought 
I  In  other  local  causes,  and  may  be  Inrgely  ap- 
'  parent.     The  inefeasing  proportion  of  scien- 
Jific  men  residing  outside  of  Boston  itself  has 
ph  \M}  <io,  during    the  colder  and    stormier 
■son,  with  the  small  attendance  at  meetings 
which  it  takes  an  liour*s  travel  to  reach ;  and 
yet  it  is  rare  to  Und  at  any  scientitic  gathering 
I  in  Boston^  tven  if  it  be  an  attractive  feast,  any 
[l**»  proportion  than  one-half  from  Cambridge. 
|Tlie  university,  too.  makes  larger  and  larger 
demands  upon  its  servants ;  and  the  extrane- 
iHth  attractions  of  Cambridge   itself,    not   to 
alion    those  of  Boston,  absorb   more   and 
the  lime  and  stiejiglh  uf  those  wlio  were 
viMli  in  former  years  to  add  to  the  interest  of 
ri^'  meetings  in  Boston.     Their  ex- 
B]  »tow(*d  by  their  jiuiiors,  and  Boston 

ftlneif  fmila  to  make  good  its  own  loss. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OF  TUP:  SCOTTISH  HIGH- 
LANDS, 

Tin:  geology  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
has  a  peculiar  interest  for  Amencaii  students, 
first,  because  that  region  has  many  resem- 
blances, both  stratigrai)hical  and  lithological^ 
to  parts  of  eastern  North  America ;  and,  sec- 
ond, because  therein  the  same  great  <|uea- 
tions  which  have  been  raise<l  and  settled  with 
regard  to  New- England  rocks,  have  there  also 
been  debated  and  flu  ally  solscd,  with  similar 
resiilts.  Tliere  is  in  iiorth- western  Scotland 
an  ancient  gneissic  series,  which  the  present 
writer,  in  ]8."i5,  pointed  out  as  the  er)uivalent 
of  our  older  gneiss,  as  seen  in  the  Laurenlides 
and  the  Adirondacks,  Resting  upon  this  Lau- 
rentian  or  Ilebridean  gneiss  in  Scothmd,  there 
is  found  to  the  east  a  gron[>  of  ([unrtzites  and 
limestones  containing  a  lower  (laleozoic  fauna, 
in  part,  at  least,  Cambrian  in  age  ;  while  a[r- 
parcntly  overlying  these  fossiliferous  rocks,  on 
their  eastern  side,  is  a  great  series  of  gneisses 
and  mica  schists,  rising  into  hills  which  form 
the  western  Highlands,  extending  south  and 
east,  and  covering  an  area  of  at  least  fifteen 
thousand  square  miles.  Tliis  whole  region 
was  studied  a  quarter  of  a  centnrj  since  by 
Murchison,  nided  by  Ramsay  ami  llarkness, 
and  later  by  A.fieikie;  and  hi  1H58  and  1860 
it  was  declared  by  ilurehison  that  tlie  gneisses 
!iml  mica  schists  of  the  nighlaudy  were  newer 
Ihan  the  fossihferous  strata,  and  were,  in  fnct* 
rocks  of  Silurian  age  in  an  altered  or  nu^ta- 
moi'phic  condition.  As  I  pointed  out  in  iKtiii, 
the  jiaiallelism  between  these  Scott isii  r<icks 
and  those  of  New  England  and  eastern  Can- 
ada is  evident.  The  antient  gneiss  of  tlie 
Atlirondacks,  the  paleozoic  strata  of  the 
Cham  plain  basin,  and  the  crystalline  s  eh  is  is  of 
the  New-Flngland  Highlands,  then  regarded  fty 
most  American  geologists  as  of  paleozoic  age, 
are  a  connterpait  of  the  strata  of  north-western 
Scothmd,  and  1  am  aware  that  Murehison  was 
sustained  by  these  resemblances  in  his  view  of 
the  age  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  It  wiis, 
however,  then  opposed  by  Nieol,  who  main- 
tained that  these  rock^i,  though  distinct  from 
those  of  the  west  coast,  were,  ne\er1heless, 
more  ancient  than  the  fossihterous  Cambrian 
found  along  their  western  base.  I  at  tliat 
time  shared  the  common  belief  of  the  meta- 
inorphie  s^chool  of  American  geologists,  .nnd, 
extending  it  to  the  Scottish  rocks,  supported 
the  thesis  of  Murehisoii  and  his  colleugues 
against  that  of  Xicol.  When,  however,  I  be- 
came satislicd  of  the  errors  of  this  schoc^,  and 
asserted  the  jire-Cambrian  age  of  the  various 
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groui)S  of  crystalline  schists  of  the  Atluiitic 
belt  in  Nortli  America,  I  declared,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  American  association  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  in  1871,  my  convic- 
tion that  the  crystalline  schists  of  the  Scottish 
llighhinds  '*  will  l)e  found  ...  to  l)elong  to  a 
period  anterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Cam- 
brian sediments,  and  will  correspond  to  the 
newer  gneissic  scries  of  our  Appalachian  re- 
gion.'* My  studies  of  these,  and  of  similar 
Crystalline  rocks  in  North  America,  in  the 
British  Islands,  and  in  continental  Europe, 
served  in  succeeding  years  to  confirm  this 
conclusion  as  to  the  gneiss  of  the  Highlands, 
which  was  again  asserted  before  the  geological 
^society  of  London  in  1H81. 

31  can  while  the  attention  of  able  workers  in 
(ireat  Britain  had  been  turned  to  this  great 
problem  in  Scottish  geology,  beginning  with 
i  licks  in  1878,  and  followed  by  Callaway  and 
Lapworth,  nil  of  whom  labored  independently 
of  each  other,  but  with  concordant  results. 
Their  separate  conclusions,  as  announced  from 
time  to  time,  but  more  fully  in  1883,  agreed  in 
showing  that  the  views  of  Murchison  and  his 
followers  were  altogether  untenable,  and  in 
disaccord  with  the  facts  of  stratigraphy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  these  observers,  pub- 
lished early  in  188;5,  there  are  seen  in  the 
Highland  region  an  older  granitoid  or  Lauren- 
tian  gneiss,  and  a  3'ounger  series,  consisting  in 
large  part  of  tender  gra^-  gneisses  and  granu- 
lites,  with  mica  schists,  which  are  the  charac- 
teristic rocks  of  the  Highlands,  and  have  been 
variously  named  Upper  Pebidian.  Grampian, 
and  Caledonian.  They  are  indistinguishable 
from  the  younger  gneisses  of  the  Alps,  and 
from  the  Montalban  of  North  America,  to 
which  they  were  alread}'  referred  in  1871.  The 
unconformable  superposition  of  the  younger 
upon  the  older  gneissic  series,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Cambrian  strata  rest  unconformable'  upon 
both,  and  are  younger  than  either,  are  also 
.shown.  The  existence  of  great  parallel  north 
and  south  faults,  with  upthrows  on  their  east 
sides,  bringing  up  successively  higher  rocks ; 
the  fact  that  these  faults  pass  into  sigmoid 
liexures,  in  which  both  the  3'ounger  gneiss  and 
the  Cambrian  rocks  were  involved  ;  and  also 
that  the  younger  gneiss  is  made  to  overlie  the 
latter  bj-  dislocations,  which  were  accompanied 
b}'  a  great  thrust  from  the  east,  throwing  both 
series  into  a  succession  of  folds  overturned  to 
the  west,  giving  the  whole  region  a  general 
eastern  dip,  —  were  made  apparent,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  various  papers  of  Hicks,  particu- 
larly that  in  the  Quarterly  geological  journal 
for  Ma}',  1883,  with  appended  notes  by  Bon- 


ney,  and  in  the  papers  in  the  Geological  maga- 
zine for  the  same  year,  by  Callaway  and  by 
Lapworth,  the  latter  entitled  '  The  secret  of 
the  Highlands,'  besides  a  later  one  by  Calla- 
wa}'  in  the  same  magazine  for  May,  1884,  on 
Progressive  metamorphism.  An  abstract  of 
these  results  will  be  found  in  a  chapter  on  the 
progress  of  geologv,  in  the  Smithsonian  rei)ort 
for  1883. 

The  publication  of  these  conclusions  im- 
pelled the  geological  survey  of  Great  Britain 
to  direct  its  attention  to  the  region  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending,  if  possible,  the  previously 
expressed  opinions  of  the  official  geologists ; 
and,  after  investigations  carried  on  in  1883 
and  1884,  the  conclusions  of  the  director,  A. 
Geikie.  and  of  his  assistants,  Messrs.  Peach 
and  Home,  are  given  in  Nature  for  Nov.  13, 
1884,  and  reprinted  in  the  American  journal 
of  science  for  Januar}',  1885.  Therein,  while 
making  no  special  reference  to  the  results 
obtained  b}*  his  immediate  predecessors,  Geikie 
abandons  entirely  the  views  hitherto  held  by 
him  in  common  with  Murchison  and  Ramsay, 
and  confirms  those  of  Hicks,  Callawa}',  and 
Lapworth.  He  writes  that  he  has  '*  found  the 
evidence  altogether  overwhelming  against  the 
ui)ward  succession  which  Murchison  believed 
to  exist  in  Eriboll  from  the  base  of  the  Silurian 
[Cambrian]  strata  into  an  upper  conform- 
able series  of  schists  and  gneisses,"  and  adds, 
''  that  there  is  no  longer  an}'^  evidence  of  a 
regular  conformable  passage  from  fossiliferous 
Silurian  [Cambrian]  quartzites,  shales,  and 
limestones,  upwards  into  crj'stalline  schists, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  metamorphic  Silu- 
rian sediments,  must  be  frankly  admitted." 
The  same  conclusions  are  also  reached  b}*  Geikie 
from  the  re-examinations  of  similar  sections  in 
Rossshire,  previousl}'  described  by  himself  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  Murchison.  The 
preliminary  report  of  Messrs.  Peach  and  Home, 
with  a  general  section,  explains  the  structure 
in  complete  accordance  with  the  statements 
alread}*  made  b}'  late  observers,  as  explained 
above. 

Geikie,  in  the  paper  just  cited,  calls  attention 
to  the  laminated  and  schistose  structure  devel- 
oped by  the  great  pressme  and  friction  along 
the  lines  of  movement  in  the  displaced  gneis- 
sic and  hornblendic  rocks,  and  also  to  similar 
changes  produced  by  the  same  agency  in  de- 
trital  rocks,  such  as  arkosc  in  this  region.  Both 
of  these  structural  alterations  are  apparently 
included  by  Geikie  under  the  head  of  what  he 
calls  a  '  regional  metamorphism.'  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  misapplication  of  the  term,  likely  to 
confuse  and  mislead  the  reader,  since  local 
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8iruetuml  rJiaiiges  irtdticed  hv  niechanit'iil 
tnovemenis  m  ancient  orystalline  rocks  havr 
tiothiug  iu  lomrnoii  with  lliat  mysterious 
l^roct^ss  wlitcli  h.ns  been  supposed  by  the  meta* 
tDorphic*  schix>l  to  generate  similar  crystalline 
rocks  from  non-cry st all iae  sediments.  As  re- 
gards the  changes  wrought  by  the  same  agency 
in  delrital  niasse«*  It  may  be  repeated  lh:U 
*'  the  reaemblaiiees  between  primitive  crystal 
Udg  rocks  and  what  \vc  know  to  l>e  detrital 
rockB.  compressed,  reccmentcd,  and  ofXeii 
t*xUibiting  interstitial  minerals  of  secondary 
urigin,  are  ti^o  slight  and  superficial  to  deceive 
the  critical  jsUKlcnt,  an<l  disappear  under  nii- 
croseopical  investigation/' 

The  doctrine  of  a  regiotjal  and  progressive 
mctnmorphism  as  the  origin  of  tlie  crystalline 
rocks,  which  was  very  widely  received  a  gener- 
ation since*  both  in  Europe  and  America,  has 
within  the  last  fourteen  years  become  greatly 
discreilited.  In  the  Alps,  where  it  was  iii*st 
SiTiousIy  applied,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain* 
it  is  now  generally  aliandoned,  Callaway 
wrote  not  long  since,  that  *'' exLTy  case  of 
mtpposed  rnctamorphic  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
has  been  invalidated  l>y  i*ecent  researches;'* 
and  Bonney,  now  [Jiesident  of  the  Geological 
society  of  London,  declared,  in  188:3,  that  the 
hitherto  aeeredilt'd  '*  instances  of  mctamor- 
phifiui  in  Wales,  and  especially  in  Auglesea. 
io  Ck>rnwall,  in  Leicestershire,  and  iu  Worces- 
tershire, have  utterly  broken  down  on  cai'eful 
stud}-/*  as  had  already  been  the  case  in  the 
Alps,  aod,  it  may  be  added,  in  North  America. 
*l*b^  '"'  1  geologists  in  Great  Britain,  repre- 
!i<i  traditions  of  the  old  school,  have. 

however,  hitherto  held  to  the  Scottisli  High- 
land^ fl«  their  last  stronghold,  which  they  are 
uo  to  abandon.  — a  substantial  victory 

fot  I  geology, 
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TUB  BASIN  OF  THE   CARIBBEAN. 

Tbk  U.  S-  hydrographic  ofHce  having  sent 
lo  the  New-Orleans  exposition,  as  part  of  its 
exhibit,  a  model  of  the  Caribbeiui  Sea,  it  will 
he  inli^resting  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  deep- 
ftCA  Hotmdings  taken  by  ottlcers  of  the  navy  in 
the  1  vey  steamer  Blake,  and  in  the  tish- 

f^M  steamer  Ali>atross,  from  1878  to 

1884,  I'V  means  of  which  this  model  was  eon- 
jrtructed. 

jcular  attention  was  culled  to  this  great 
u  in  the  coast-survey  reports  for  1880  and 
IHRI,  itwl  a  bo  in  a  paper  read  Ijj  the  writer 


before  the  American  Geographical  Society  In 
the  winter  of  1882. 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  give  the 
contour  of  the  berl  of  tins  sea  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  tlie  Albatross  last  win- 
ter. The  data  then  obtained  lyermitted  the 
constiuctioii  of  the  accom[ia!i\ing  chart,  which 
is  a  faithful  representation  of  the  modid  before 
mentioned,  and  by  means  of  which  it  will  be 
easy  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant features. 

During  the  cruise  of  the  Challenger,  it  was 
demonstrated  that  in  n  submarine  lake  the  tem- 
perature is  constant  to  the  greatest  dej>th,  and 
the  same  as  that  of  the  ocean  at  the  depth  of 
the  rim  of  the  lake  at  its  lowest  or  dee|iest 
point. 

The  investigations  of  the  temperature  of  the 
(lulf  of  Mexico  Ijy  Commander  Sigsbee,  from 
1874  to  1878,  had  shown  that  below  a  dei^th 
of  800  fathoms  the  temperatiu'e  is  constant 
at  ^Q^"*,  which  is  the  normal  tem[>erature  of 
the  ocean  at  that  deptli  in  the  region  of  the 
'  Equatorial  Current.  It  wiis  evi<lent,  therefore, 
tliat  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from  which  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  receives  its  waters,  must  be  enclosed 
by  a  rim  which  at  its  dee|>e8t  part  was  800 
fathoms  below  the  siuface. 

rhe  purpose  of  the  iuvefttigatious  of  the 
Blake,  during  the  time  that  I  had  the  honor  to 
command,  was  to  verily  the  deduction  thus 
made,  and  to  determine  the  position  and  height 
of  this  rim,  which  limits  the  low  temperature 
of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  IVlexico. 

All  the  [lassages  between  tlie  islam Ls  from 
Trinidad  to  Cuba  were  carefully  sounded,  and 
the  existence  and  [losition  of  the  rim  definitely 
established.  At  the  same  time  temijcratures 
were  taken  liotli  outside  and  inside  the  basin, 
and  at  the  points  of  minimum  depth.  With 
one  exception,  however,  the  only  place  where 
the  rim  was  aulHciently  low  to  admit  water  of 
the  recjuired  temperature  (^Di'^)  was  in  the 
windward  passage.  In  all  other  places  tlie 
depths  on  the  rim  were  much  less  than  xOO 
fathoms. 

The  exception  noted  was  a  narrow  gull^*  of 
1,100  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  temperature  of 
;^8'^,  leading  into  a  l>asin  of  2,400  fathoms  hc- 
tween  Santa  Cruz  and  St.  Thomas;  this  great 
dejith  also  having  a  liottom  temperature  of  38*. 
As  the  temperature  at  l,rjOO  fathoms  just  south 
of  Mona  Passage  was  31) V^  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  rim  from  Santa 
Cruz  to  I'uerto  Rico.  The  Albatross,  there- 
foi*e,  was  directed  to  examine  this  locality,  and, 
as  was  expected,  found  the  ridge  with  900 
fathoms  on  it  at  the  greatest  depth*  and  a  least 
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temperature  of  •>9J®.  This  established  the 
continuity  of  the  rim,  and  consequently  the 
truth  of  the  deduction  made  from  the  exami- 
nation of  the  temperatures  of  the  waters  of  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico. 

That  part  of  the  C-aribbean  Sea  west  of  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  and  the  Pedro  and  Rosalind 
banks,  were  thoroughly  sounded  in  the  winter 
of  1880-81  ;  and  the  Cayman  Islands  and  the 
Misteriosa  Banic  were  found  to  be  part  of  a  sub- 
marine extension  of  the  range  running  along 
the  south-east  side  of  Cuba. 

Immediateh'  south  of  these  partially  sub- 
merged peaks  was  an  immense  deep  valle}', 
extending  from  between  Cuba  and  Jamaica  as 
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DIAGRAM   OK    RIDOE   COXNKCTINO  CUBA   WITH    HAYTI. 

far  as  the  Gulf  of  Honduras.  This  valle}'  is 
narrow  at  its  eastern  end,  but  widens  between 
the  western  end  of  Jamaica  and  Cape  Cruz, 
where  the  soundings  were  8,000  fathoms  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Cuba,  and  2,800  fathoms  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  Jamaica.  This  valle}'  is 
700  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  80 
miles.  The  greatest  depth  was  3,428  fathoms, 
just  south  of  the  Island  of  Grand  Cayman. 
Between  Misteriosa  Bank  and  Chinchorro 
Bank,  the  soundings  were  regular  at  2,500 
fathoms.  North  of  Misteriosa  and  Grand 
Cayman,  to  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  Cape  San 
Antonio,  the  soundings  were  generally  2,500 
fathoms.  So  much  for  the  western  Carib- 
bean. 

The  lines  of  deep-sea  soundings  taken  by 
Lieut. -Commander  Tanner  in  the  Albatross  last 
winter,  were  first  from  the  east  end  of  Puerto 


Rico  to  Bird  Island,  thence  nearl}'  south  to  Trin. 
idad,  and  then  north-west  towards  the  Mona 
Passage.  These  lines,  in  connection  with  that 
which  I  ran  with  the  Blake  from  the  island  of 
Dominica  to  Biixi  Island,  and  back  to  Monser- 
rat,  clearly  developed  a  submarine  elevation 
reaching  north  and  south  nearl}'  parallel  to  the 
main  chain  of  islands  from  Granada  to  St. 
Christopher;  the  depth  on  this  ridge  being 
considerably  less  than  1,000  fathoms,  with 
1,500  and  2,000  fathoms  on  each  side. 

From  the  Mona  Passage  a  line  was  i*un  to 
Los  Roques,  thence  to  the  mainland,  and  then 
to  Cura^oa.  The  soundings  south  of  this 
chain  of  islands  gave  a  greatest  depth  of  1,030 
fathoms.  A  line  was  nm  from  Cura<;oa  to 
Beata  Island,  at  the  extreme  south  point  of 
Santo  Domingo.  A  line  was  also  run  from 
Morant  Cays,  off  the  east  end  of  Jamaica,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River,  and  then 
across  the  Rosalind  Banks. 

These  several  lines  show  an  immense  basin 
of  nearl}'  the  same  depth,  extending  from  Santo 
Domingo  and  Puerto  Rico  to  the  shores  of 
the  Spanish  Main,  and  over  an  area  of  more 
than  200,000  square  miles,  without  any  appar- 
ent inequality  of  surface.  A  line  drawn  from 
the  west  end  of  Santo  Domingo  to  Cartagena 
shows  a  depth  of  2,200  fathoms.  The  floor 
of  the  basin  then  rises  gradually  to  the  banks 
connecting  the  island  of  Jamaica  with  the 
Mosquito  Bank. 

The  basin  is  a  few  hundred  fathoms  deeper 
in  its  eastern  part,  but  rises  abruptly  to  the 
submarine  elevation  previously  mentioned.  A 
very  remarkable  depression  will  be  observed  in 
the  Atlantic,  north  of  Puerto  Rico.  Lieut.- 
Commander  Brownson  here  obtained  a  depth 
of  4,561  fathoms.  Additional  soundings  will 
be  taken,  when  a  vessel  is  available,  for  more 
details  over  the  ridge  of  which  Bird  Island 
forms  a  part ;  but  the  general  basin  is  prob- 
abl}'^  correctly  portrayed. 

The  soundings  connecting  the  islands  and 
various  banks,  and  to  determine  the  depths 
of  the  western  Caribbean,  have  alread}*  been 
made  in  detail.  This  work,  so  eminently  with- 
in the  province  of  the  nav}',  and  performed 
with  so  much  success  by  naval  officers,  should 
be  continued,  and  I  hope  to  obtain  many  new 
soundings  this  summer. 

Tiie  model  also  shows  the  elevations  of  adja- 
cent shores  and  islands.  The  horizontal  scale 
is  33  miles  to  the  inch  ;  vertical,  6,000  feet  or 
1 ,000  fathoms  to  the  inch.  The  latter,  though 
so  much  distorted,  was  necessary  to  give  the 
smaller  elevations  and  depressions. 

Even  with  this  scale,  the  highest  mountain 
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<»n  the  Istliimis  of  Panama  was  only  one  hftlf- 
incb,  and  the  elevation  of  tlie  railroad  less  than 
CDe-twentietli  of  an  inch.  Again :  the  moun- 
tain  of  Santa  Marta,  near  Cartagena,  was 
1 7,000  feet*  or  nearly  three  inches  in  height; 
Imt  tije  whole  gave  relative  heighti?  which  could 
lia%*e  bi?en  shown  in  no  other  wav. 

J.  R.  Bartlett. 


THE  BALLOON  LV  METEOHOLOGW 

Ok  tlie  afternoon  of  Jan.  19  the  first  bal- 
loon ascent  ever  made  in  tiiie  country  solely 
in  Uie  interest  of  meteorology  took  place  at 
nithidelpbia.  As  the  beginning  of  a  series  to 
be  carried  out  strictly  for  scientific  purposes,  it 
was  an  event  of  no  small  iniiR>rtance.  Gen. 
Hnxcn,  chief  signal-otflcer.  U.S,A.,  recognising 
the  importance  and  value  of  a  more  com[iletc 
knowledge  of  tlu*  ni>per  atmosphere,  entered 
into  a  contract  some  time  ago  with  the  well- 
known  aeronaut*  Mr.  S.  A.  King,  for  a  nnm- 
ber  of  *  trips  to  the  clouds/  an  ascent  to  be 
^e  at  any  time  on  eight  hours*  notice. 
'Although  the  first  balloon  excursion  for 
strictly  scientific  purposes  made  in  America, 
this  was  l)y  no  means  the  first  on  record. 
Natiirallv,  very  soon  after  the  invention  of  the 
balloon,  attempts  were  made  to  utilize  it  in  me- 
leorological  investigations.  Doubtless,  the  first 
accents  having  this  end  in  view  were  made  l>y 
Mr*  Uobinson,  from  St,  Petersburg,  at  the 
amand  of  the  em|xo'or  of  Russia,  in  l><0o 
1804  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  im- 
portant results  c^me  from  them.  On  Aug.  3K 
_l**0-i*  (1  ay -L  us  sac  anil  Biot  made  an  accent, 
icbing  a  height  of  thirteen  thousand  feet; 
meteorological  observations  were  eom- 
nit?nco<l  after  an  elevation  of  seven  thousand 
feci  had  iieen  passeil.  Oji  Sept.  !♦')  of  the 
same  year,  (iay-Lussac  reached  a  height  of 
Bnty-lhree  thonsand  feet,  making  a  series  of 
Bt  important  observations,  and  bringing  air 
Ibfrn  from  that  height,  which,  on  being  tma- 
Jjzed*  was  found  to  have  the  same  constitution 
^lhat  at  the  surface. 
Cot  much  seems  to  have  been  done  fi-om 
FtliBt  time  until  ISKl.  when  the  British  associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  science  appointed 
a  committee  and  voted  a  sum  of  money  for 
Iht!  purj>osi*  of  cxjH*nment»ng  with  cfiptivc  bal- 
I  toottir.  Although  the  work  was  continued  under 
[sevf---**!  <""" '"'''res,  it  was  not  very  successful, 
[on  ^,  to  a  iack  of  skill  in  the  man- 

em  ^r  it  MI  r:i|.itve  balloons.     In  1850  Messrs. 
iloand  fSarral  made  ascents  in  France  lor  the 


purpose  of  meteorological  study,  in  which  it  was 
planned  to  ascend  to  heiglits  as  great  as  forty 
thousand  feet.  They  did  not  succeed,  however, 
in  reaching  greater  elevations  than  bad  been 
attained  before,  but  obtained  results  verifyiiig 
in  the  main  those  of  Ga^'-Lussac.  On  one  of 
these  excursions  an  elevation  of  twenty-three 
thousand  feet  was  reached  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  meteorological  work,  interesting  observa- 
tions were  made  on  polarization  and  other  opti* 
cat  phenomena. 

A  series  of  x^ry  im[>ortant  ascents  was 
made  by  Mr.  Welsh  of  the  Kew  observatojy 
\n  August,  October,  and  November  of  1852,  in 
wblf*h  heights  varying  from  twelve  thousand 
feet  to  twenty-three  thousand  feet  were  reached. 

A  few  years  later  the  interest  of  the  British 
association  in  the  subject  was  renewed,  and 
cubninated  in  the  celebrated  series  of  ascents 
made  by  Mr.  iilaisher,  the  first  being  on  Jul}* 
17,  l«ft2,  in  these  ascents  the  most  complete 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  study  of  tlie 
physics  of  the  liigher  atmosphere,  and  they 
were  remarkably  successful. 

Since  that  time,  scientific  ballooning  has 
been  carried  im  with  great  success  in  France 
by  Camille  Flammarton,  W.  I>e  Fonville,  and 
Gaston  Tissandier.  A  complete  and  extremely 
interesting  history  of  their  work  (up  to  the 
date  of  its  issue),  together  with  that  of 
Glaisher,  is  to  be  found  in  a  volume  entitled 
^  Travels  in  the  air,'  by  James  (ilaisher. 

The  U.  S.  sigiial-survice  has  Iiad  this  subject 
mider  consideration  for  several  years*  Pro- 
fensor  Abl)e  began  in  1^71  to  collect  meteoro- 
logical records  made  in  balloons.  In  IH72  the 
records  of  fifty  ascents  had  been  tabulated, 
studied,  and  valuable  results  obtained.  In 
lK7tj  one  thousand  small  balloons  were  sent 
with  the  Polaris  expedition,  to  t)e  t»sed  in 
determining  the  height  of  the  clouds  ;  but, 
owing  to  an  unfortunate  accident,  they  could 
not  be  utilized.  At  various  times  the  chief 
signid'OtTlcer  has  sent  observers  on  balloon 
♦  •xcursious  which  were  made  for  purposes  other 
than  scientific. 

The  considerable  certainty  with  whieli  the 
movement  of  a  storm  can  now  be  predictetl 
renders  it  possible  nnd  desirable  to  make  sys- 
tematic use  of  the  balloon  in  the  study  of 
unusual  atmospheric  conditions,  and  the  series 
of  ascents  Just  liegun  is  plnnned  witli  that  end 
in  view.  Among  other  things,  it  is  desired  to 
determine  the  dilFerence  in  the  temperature 
gradient  in  well-defined  '  high '  and  well-defined 
'  low  '  pressures.  For  this  puri>08e  it  is  neces- 
sary to  foretell  the  arrival  of  a  [iarticular 
atmospheric  condition    at   Philadelphia,   from 
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which  place  the  ascents  will  be  made.  This 
can  readily  be  done  so  as  to  give  the  aeronaut 
eight  hours'  notice  for  the  preparation  of  his 
balloon,  and  the  observers  who  accompany  him 
suflScient  time  to  reach  Philadelphia  from  Wash- 
ington. The  first  ascent  was  expected  to  be 
rather  experimental  and  suggestive  in  its  char- 
acter. It  was  the  intention  to  start  at  seven 
A.M.,  on  the  19th  ;  and  a  telegram  to  that  efiect 
was  sent  to  Mr.  King,  who  responded  that  he 
would  be  read}-.     But,  owing  to  the  extreme 


hour  of  starting,  tlie  observations  made  were 
not  so  numerous  as  could,  be  desired,  although 
seven  complete  sets  were  obtained  before  dark- 
ness rendered  further  reading  impossible.  A 
safe  and  quiet  landing  was  effected  at  about 
half-past  seven  p.m.,  near  the  village  of  Mana- 
hawken,  on  the  New- Jersey  coast.  The  great- 
est height  reached  was  somewhat  over  one  mile. 
This  trial-trip  has  suggested  some  modifications 
in  the  plans,  which  will  render  future  ascents 
more   successful.     The   danger  incident   to  a 


TIIK    NKW   SURVEYS   OV  THE    KOWAK    RIVEU,    ALASKA. 


cold,  it  was  found  that  the  balloon  could  not 
be  handled  for  filling  without  danger  of  crack- 
ing ;  and  waiting  for  the  sun  to  warm  it  up 
caused  so  much  delay,  that  the  start  was  not 
made  until  quarter-past  four  p.m.  The  balloon 
was  the  Eagle  Eyrie,  holding  twenty-five  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  when  filled,  and  having  a  lift- 
ing-power of  about  a  thousand  pounds.  The 
occupants  of  the  car  were  Mr.  King  and  Private 
Hammond,  a  skilful  observer  detailed  from  the 
office  of  the  chief  signal-officer  for  the  purpose. 
Mr.  Hammond  carried  with  him  a  complete 
outfit  for  making  barometric,  thermometric,  and 
hygrometric  observations.     Owing  to  the  late 


balloon  ascent  is  greatly  over-estimated  by 
man}'.  In  the  company  of  an  experienced 
and  skilful  aeronaut  the  risk  to  life  and  limb 
is  hardly  greater  than  on  a  railway-train  or  a 
steamboat.  Mr.  Green,  the  famous  English 
aeronaut,  made  fourteen  hundred  ascents,  and 
lived  to  be  eighty-six  years  old.  The  excur- 
sion of  the  19th  was  the  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eighth  made  by  Mr.  King.  Volunteers  for  this 
service  are  by  no  means  wanting  among  those 
connected  with  the  signal-service;  and  Pro- 
fessor Abb6  is  so  desirous  of  knowing  what 
is  going  on  *•  inside  of  a  storm,'  that  he  means 
to  make  an  ascent  himself,  in  order  to  find  out. 
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AUogLither,  this  systematic  use  of  the  bulloon 
far  the  study  of  special  meteorological  concli- 
tk>n8  must  he  rcgiirdcnl  as  a  new  departure  ; 
nnd  the  signal-service  is  to  be  congratulnted 
on  its  sucx^essful  initiation. 
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THE  KOWAK  RIVER. 


Tub  map  opposite  shows  the  explorations 
made  by  the  U,  8.  revcuuc  marine  on  the 
Kowak  or  KOak  River  during  t!ie  season  of 
18HI,  The  asterisk  indiciites  the  farthest  ex- 
plored point  on  the  river.  The  native  settle- 
ments are  shown  by  small  black  triangles. 
The  ctMirse  of  the  lower  j>art  of  the  Seltuvik 
River  and  part  of  the  Kowak  delta*  indicated 
in  <lotU!<i  lines,  have  not  been  explored.  It 
will  he  observed  that  the  new  explorations  al- 
most exactly  join  the  course  of  the  river  as^ 
laid  dosvn  on  the  coast-siirve}'  map  of  1884  by 
Dall,  from  Woolfe  and  Jacobsen'?>  &ketch-map. 
The  spelling  of  the  names  on  the  above  map 
has  not  been  niodilied  to  agjee  witli  the  Innuit 
|>ronnnciatioii  as  obtained  by  Lieut.  CantwelL 
sJnce  tfje  different  tribes  of  the  region  do  not 
^Qoimce  these  names  uniformly,  and  the 
aes  *  Kowak  *  and  *  Selawik  *  have  been 
lapt^d  on  all  charts  for  many  years.  Accord- 
ing to  Licnt.  Cantwell,  the  people  of  the  river 
call  it  Ku-ak  (or  *  big  river').  Other  names 
arc  Sbelawik  (Selawik,  or'  fish  *)  lake  and  river, 
Iraogarik'-ehoit  (lake  or  Mittle  sea').  The 
stream  connecting  this  with  Selawik  River 
IB  Ig-yuk  ('throat*)  River:  that  flowing  to 
Selawik  Lake  is  Ki-uk'-tuk  ("fox*)  River. 
Others  have  been  referred  to  in  our  report  of 
this  exploration.  It  is  pmbablc  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  Selawik,  taken  from  tlie  Western 
union  explorations  of  18r>G''»i7,  is  1(X>  far  to 
the  westward,  and  that  the  course  of  the  river 
is  less  irregular  than  above  indicated ;  but 
there  are  not  anffieient  data  to  make  this  certain, 
or  to  alter  the  chart  at  present. 


A    QLANCB  AT  THE    HISTORY  OF  OUR 
KSOWLBDQE  OF  FOSSIL  PLANTS^ 

Tttx  AnclenU,  though  ai^quainteil  with  fossil  shells 
sad  €OraM,  were  wholly  Ignorant  of  fossil  plants;  anfl 
lb'  ""  '  itlon  of  any  veg^etabte  substance  in  a  stat^ 

ot  ri  wns  raade  by  Alberlus  Magnus  about 

the  njNjdu  oi  the  thirteenth  century.  Agricola,  Ges- 
ner,  ami  others  treai^l  of  petrified  wooil  in  the  six* 
1  wntury;  an<b  durtn;;  the  seventeenth,  Mnjor 
Rnyt  i^nil  tiotably  f^hwyd  in  England,  culled 

*  ffiWi4  b«fojN»  l^p  AmcricAD  ttJ»««>claUon  for  the  iidvAnu«in(<nt 
«f  99UrM^,  ^(.  N.  isat.  by  Lkstjcic  K>  VVaiu?. 


attention  to  tbe  exis-l^nce  of  vegetable  imiiresBion^ 
ill  tbe  rocks.  By  the  beginning  of  the  eigliteenth 
century  considerable  collections  of  auch  material  ex* 
isted  in  the  European  museum*^,  and  tlifs  li;td  becom*^ 
the  subject  of  animated  discussion.  Dendril*:*  had 
Ions  been  known^  and  wa-^  then  generally  supposed 
to  represent  vegetable  matter;  but  in  the  year  17(M» 
Seheuchier  overthrew  that  doctrine,  ftud  established 
its  purely  mineral  charainer. 

Prior  til  this  dai«  the  prevail  fug  notions  of  the 
times  iiseribed  all  fossils  to  some  mysterious  cause, 
and  denied  their  reality  as  the  remains  of  things  tlmt 
had  once  possessed  life.  As  to  their  true  nature^ 
there  was,  however,  m*  harmony  of  opinion.  Some 
looked  u|>on  them  as  divinely  cmated  archetypes  of 
Jivlug  things,  others  as  divine  enigmas  placed  before 
man  to  test  his  faith^  otber*  still  as  merely  the  varied 
forms  of  the  sntiterranean  vvorltl  corri'8pouding  to 
those  of  the  earth's  surface,  while  many  rejjanled  such 
objects  as  purely  accidental,  or  as  mere  freaks  of 
nature. 

Against  the.^e  predominant  mystic  views  there  hail, 
lioweyer,  long  existed  tbe  tlieory  that  these  formn,  so 
strikingly  *«hnilar  to  real  things,  might  be  the  petri- 
fied remains  of  the  lifo  that  perished  by  tlie  Noacbiau 
doluge,  and  which  had  been  stranded  on  the  moun- 
tains and  highlands  of  Euroj>e  and  Asia,  This  view 
was  countenanced  by  Martin  Luther,  and  strongly 
defended  by  A)e3cander  ab  Alexandro  iu  the  sixteenth 
ct'utury;  whiK»  towards  the  chx^e  of  tbe  seventeenth 
it  secured  many  earnest  advocates^  including  VV^ood- 
ward  of  England,  and  Scheuchzer  of  .Sivit^erland. 
The  latter  undertook  to  defend  hln  th'H>ry  from  the 
evidence  furnished  by  plant^remains;  and  from  this 
/cal  resulted  his  great^^st  work^  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  time,  —  bin  *  Herbarium  diluvlanum.' 
This  appeared  in  1700,  and  in  it  are  enutnerated  and 
figured  many  fossil  plants.  These  impressions  were 
d«34dared  to  be  those  of  existing  and  often  familiar 
species;  and  we  find  among  tliem  tbe  myrrh  of  Scrip- 
ture, Galium,  Hippuni,  and  other  well-knowu  forms. 
-So  confident  was  Scheuchzer  that  tbesff  were  Jiving 
plants,  that  in  HIS  he  ventured  to  classify  all  known 
impressio]»s  according  to  Tournefort's  system,  as 
drawn  up  in  his  *El6metis  de  botauif|ue*  in  IfilM. 
The  new  edition  of  the  *  Herbarium  dihivianum,' 
wliicli  appeared  iu  17-ti.  contitined  this  systematic 
table,  hi  which  fonr  hundred  and  forty- five  species 
are  enura*Matcd. 

This  bold  stroke  aroused  an  intense  interest  in  tlie 
subject,  and  itn mediately  led  to  a  closer  compariaon 
of  the  fossil  with  the  living  flora.  In  tlus  work. 
Leibnitxin  170fi,  and  Antohie  de  Jussieu  in  1718,  had 
already  leil  the  way  by  e^camiuing  certain  well-defined 
impressions,  an«l  expressing  strong  donbts  of  their 
Identity  with  any  European  species.  Further  inves- 
tigations wpre  marie;  and  these  disagreements  soon 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  tliey  were  tropical  forms 
which  by  some  convulsion  or  vicissitude  had  been 
bmught  to  Kitrope,  and  buried  under  its  soil.  This 
view  prevailed  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 
Thus  far  the  idea  of  ancient  or  extinct  life  had 
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sjcarcely  been  conceived  ;  but  continueil  failure  to 
correlate  fossil  with  living  forms,  even  after  thorough 
examination  of  many  tropical  floras,  began  to  give 
importance  to  this  question,  and  in  the  first  year 
of  the  present  century  Baron  von  Schlotheim  com- 
menced to  urge  for  plants,  what  Bhimenbach  luid  for 
some  years  insisted  upon  for  animals,  that  the  fossil 
forms  were  extinct,  and  belonged  to  another  age  of 
the  world,  characterized  by  a  different  kind  of  life. 
Hard  as  this  doctrine  then  was  for  the  beliefs  of  the 
times,  its  manifest  soundness  caused  it  steadily  to 
gain  ground,  and  soon  opened  the  way  for  the  serious 
study  of  paleontology  on  a  true  scientific  basis. 

The  reaction  against  attempting  to  correlate  fos- 
.sil  with  living  plants  went  too  far,  and  the  fonner 
nomenclature  was  completely  abandoned.  Judging 
all  by  the  paleozoic  forms,  which  had  been  the  chief 
objects  of  study,  all  efforts  to  apply  generic  names 
even  to  those  of  the  most  recent  formations  were 
suspended,  and  resort  was  had  to  the  terminologies 
of  the  mineralogists,  particularly  those  of  Waller, 
Walch,  and  Schriiter.  All  vegetable  remains  were 
called  phytolithes.  Impressions  on  the  rocks  were 
distinguished  as  phytotypolithes.  Fossil  loaves  were 
named  bibliolithes,  and  fossil  fruits  carpolithes.  Not 
until  1818  did  any  one  venture  to  establish  species 
under  any  of  these  heads.  The  first  attempt  of  this 
nature  was  made  in  that  year  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Steinhauer,  whose  now  celebrated  memoir,  *0n  fossil 
reliquia  of  unknown  vegetables  in  the  coal  strata,* 
describes  and  figures  ten  species  of  Phytolithus,  as- 
signing to  each  an  appropriate  specific  name.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  the  true  birth  of  systematic 
paleobotany,  —  an  example  of  the  humility  of  true 
science  as  contrasted  with  the  arrogant  assumptions 
of  Scheuchzer  a  century  before. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  Initial  paper  by  Stein- 
hauer was  published  In  an  American  serial,  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  philosophical  society,  at 
Philadelphia,  and  was  contributed  by  an  American 
citizen,  and  member  of  that  society.  But  that  It  was 
founded  on  any  extensive  study  of  the  coal-plants  of 
this  country,  iis  some  have  stated,  there  Is  no  Inter- 
nal evidence.  No  American  localities  are  mentioned; 
and  the  paper  seems  to  deal  throughout  with  British 
fossils  and  British  coal-mines,  with  which  the  author 
was  perfectly  familiar. 

Schlotheim,  who  in  his  *  Flora  der  vorwelt,*  1804, 
had  not  dared  to  go  thus  far,  took  a  step  in  advance, 
two  years  later,  in  his  *  Petrefactenkunde.*  He 
greatly  enriched  the  terminology  of  the  science,  and 
described  with  true  binomial  designations  seventy- 
i'lght  species  belonging  to  seven  genera  of  fossil 
plants. 

Count  Sternberg's  *  Flora  <ler  vorwelt*  commenced 
to  appear  In  parts  at  about  this  time,  in  which  many 
new  genera  were  created  on  thoroughly  studied 
j^rounds;  and  in  1822  Adolphe  Brongniart*s  elaborate 
paper  on  the  classification  of  fossil  plants  was  pub- 
lished in  the  memoirs  of  the  Paris  museum  of  natu- 
ral history.  But  these  contributions,  though  highly 
systematic,  and  by  far  the  most  important  that  had 
been  made  to  the  science,  did  not  descend   to  the 


question  of  species,  nor  indicate  the  number  of  dis- 
tinct forms.  The  next  work,  therefore,  in  which 
light  is  thrown  upon  this  problem,  was  Brongniart's 
'  Prodrome,'  which  appeared  in  1828.  By  this  time 
the  science  of  paleontology  had  been  fairly  estab- 
lished, and  geognostic  considerations  had  come  to 
receive  something  like  their  due  weight  The  ancient 
floras  were  distinguished  from  the  later  ones,  and 
the  approaching  analogy  of  the  latter  to  that  of  our 
own  time  was  clearly  perceived  by  Brongniart,  who 
thus  early  prophetically  declared  for  the  successive 
development  of  higher  types,  though  this  view  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  English  school  a  decade 
later. 

In  this  work,  and  the  large  treatise  published  the 
same  year  ( *  Histoire  des  v^g^taux  fossiles '),  to  which 
it  forms  an  introduction,  an  Immense  advance  was 
effected  In  the  systematic  treatment  of  fossil  plants. 
Not  only  was  a  large  number  of  species  recognized, 
belonging  to  the  extinct  genera  heretofore  estab- 
lished, and  many  new  genera  created,  but  the  iden- 
tity of  many  of  the  fossil  with  living  genera  was 
l)oIdly  asserted,  at  least  for  the  more  recent  forma- 
tions; and  a  long  step  was  taken  in  the  direciion 
of  correlating  the  extinct  and  living  floras,  and  of 
demonstrating  the  fact  of  an  uninterrupted  series 
connecting  the  past  with  the  present  plant-life  of 
the  globe. 

At  that  date  Brongniart  enumerates  five  liundred 
and  one  species  of  fossil  plants,  nearly  half  of  whicli 
belonged  to  the  first,  or  oldest,  of  his  four  periods, 
corresponding  to  the  paleozoic  of  modem  geologists, 
and  of  course  chiefly  from  the  coal-measures. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  how  much  faster  the 
science  of  fossil  plants  has  advanced  in  this  numeri- 
cal respect  than  that  of  botany  proper;  for,  while 
more  than  a  hundred  living  species  were  then  known 
to  Brongniart  for  every  fossil  species,  only  eighteen 
living  plants  are  now  known  to  one  fossil  plant. 
And  yet  how  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  our 
knowledge  in  both  sciences  may  be  realized  by  con- 
templating the  fact  that  nearly  five  times  as  many 
living,  and  sixteen  times  as  many  fossil,  plants  are 
recognized  now  as  then. 

A  census  of  fossil  plants  was  again  taken  in  1845, 
by  Unger,  in  his  *  Synopsis  plantarum  fossilium,'  in 
which  he  enumerates  1,648  species;  and  in  the  same 
year,  by  Goppert,  quite  independently  of  the  former 
work,  in  a  paper  published  in  Leonhard  and  Bronn*s 
'Neues  jahrbuch  fiir  mineralogie,*  in  which  1,778 
species  are  claimed.  Sixty-eight  thousand  living 
species  were  then  known  to  Goppert,  or  about  thirty- 
eight  living  to  one  fossil  species. 

In  1849  Goppert  again  reviewed  the  fossil  flora, 
and  published  an  exhaustive  enumeration  in  Bronn's 
*  Index  palaeontologicus.*  He  now  finds  2,055  fossil 
species,  to  be  compared  with  the  69,403  living  species 
named  in  the  same  work,  or  less  than  thirty-five  liv- 
ing to  one  fossil  species. 

The  third  quarter  of  the  present  century  was  one 
of  intense  activity  for  systematic  vegetable  paleon- 
tology. The  combined  labors  of  Heer,  Saporta,  Et- 
tlngshausen,  and  Lesquereux,  with  a  large  corps  of 
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working  upon  abundant  material  from 
parts  of  Eiin»pe.  from  the  arctic  regions,  and 
froRi  ttie  IJni(«(l  Stat»»s,  nia)tJpli«<]  several  times 
vitliJa  m.  fen-  ycAn  the  number  of  fosail  plants  known 
«0  science;  so  that  by  itie  time  of  tlji^  eompletlon  of 
fkkimper's  *  Traits  ile  palemitologie  v^g^tale,*  in 
1974,  tie  fouml  that  he  had  been  able  tu  describe 
In  Ibat  w^ork  about  six  thonsand  good  species,  after  a 
1Ib»ral  exclusion  of  uncertain  fonns.  But  a  thorough 
Invpectfori  of  this  imp<^>rtant  work  shows  that  even 
then  h»<  came  far  short  of  gathering  in  all  tht*  data 
tfUtil  at  that  date,  while  it  Is  since  then  that  most 
lif  the  BoUd  work  in  this  line  has  been  done  in  Amer- 
ica attd  in  the  {K)lar  districts. 

A  catalogue  of  all  the  fossil  phmtJi  that  have  been 
'***'*^^*fd.  down  to  the  preseijt  year,  is  iri  prepara- 


ends  nearly  thirty  years  ago^  soon  after  the  accession 

of  tlie  late  Dr.  Stearns  to  ilie  presicUifncy  of  the  col- 
lege, when»  in  the  year  ISSU^  the  board  of  trustees 
create<I  the  department  of  pliyslcat  education  and 
hygiene,  Prescribed  physicjil  training  four  times 
weekly  was  constituted  a  part  of  the  regular  college 
course,  and  has  been  maintained  under  the  immediate 
personal  superintendence  of  a  regularly  educated  phy- 
siciaut  who  exercise^*,  in  addition,  a  general  oversight 
of  tlie  health  of  the  college.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note 
here,  that,  while  tbe  experience  of  similar  institutions 
elsewhere  baa  often  been  very  different,  no  epidemic 
has  visited  this  college  for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
nor  has  any  serious  or  permanent  injury  ever  hap- 
pened from  the  gymnastic  exercises,  either  required 
or  vohinijiry.     From  the  onlsel  the  department  which 
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I  91  tfti«s  Xaiional  nuHeum  ;  and,  i hough  still  f;tr 

«<t<ii^«t«r,  the  work  has  sufliclenlly  i)rogresseil 

arjt  nn  n|iproximate  estimate  of  the  [iresent 

ibrr  ^,  which  i!annot  fall  far  short  of  nine 

!  Lv  t'.Hisiderably  exceed  that  figure. 


ParSfCAL  TRAINING  AT  AMHERST. 

Turn  rrrrnt  inaugurutioo  of  tbe  new  health-buUd- 
uit  •t  Ai»li«r»l  *;'d?eit:je  is  a  noteworthy  feature  in  the 
4«Vi^flfitiiiitil  of  thiA  d«^^partment  of  coUegiate  Insti- 
tntioMi  In  generah  Amherst  college  wav,  it  will  he 
n^MoWnKlt  t^he  0r9t  institution  of  the  kind  in 
Aim riea  t>»  uw.tken  to  the  practical  necessity  of  a 
ivm^  il  crdtnre  pnuvieding  slmultatieously 

Vttb  U*'  <  Mmi   development  of  its   students; 

Mil  eStrUvvi  measures  were  taken  to  secure  these 


had  to  do  with  the  physical  edncatiotj  of  the  student 
has  been  on  equal  footing  uith  the  other  departments 
of  collegiate  instruction,  and  the  fiiCts  of  the  rtdallve 
attendance  upon  the  required  exercises  in  light  gym- 
nastics show  that  this  |M)sition  of  the  department  is 
fully  and  cheerfully  recognized  by  tlie  students. 

While  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  «if  the  iiew 
health-building,  or  Pratt  gymnasium,  —  the  gift  of  Mr. 
f  harles  M.  Pnitt  of  Brooklyn,  —  no  radical  change 
is  contemplated,  there  is,  with  a  greatly  larger  struc- 
ture, more  completely  specialized  apparatus,  and  all 
the  conveniences  for  promoting  VH>dlIy  health  as  well 
as  fostering  physical  development,  a  vast  field  for 
amplification  of  the  work  of  the  department  which 
it  is  now  in  the  strongest  position  to  occupy.  The 
interior  arrangements  of  this  structure  present  much 
that  is  new  in  college  gymnasiums;  and  notiiing  hiis 
been  spared  to  provide  the  most  suitable  forms  of 
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every  thing  useful.  In  addition  to  the  attendance 
upon  the  prescribed  gymnastic  exercises,  it  is  found 
that  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  students,  of  their  own 
accord,  nialie  use  of  the  facilities  here  aflfordc<l  for 
the  acquirement  of  a  complete  pliysical  development, 
and  the  maintenance  of  good  health. 

Not  among  the  least  of  the  far-reaching  results  of 
the  work  of  this  department  is  the  uniform  series  of 
vital  statistics  obtained  from  all  students  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  which  consist  of  a  permanent  record 
of  certain  bodily  measurements  and  tests  of  the  vital 
organs  made  three  times  during  the  course  of  the 
student  at  college.  Since  the  inception  of  the  de- 
partment, nearly  three  thousand  different  men  have 
been  measured  on  a  systematic  plan,  and  the  results 
have  already  formed  the  basis  of  invaluable  contri- 
butions to  anthropometry.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration is  reproduced  from  a  photographic  view  of  the 
north  front  of  the  gymnasium. 


SCIENCE  AND  SURGERY:  A  TRIUM- 
PHANT RESULT  OF  EXPERIMENTAL 
RESEARCH,^ 

FuoM  the  earliest  ages,  the  functions  of  the  brain 
have  been  a  fascinating  study  to  cultivated  minds, 
and  the  greatest  intellects  of  all  ages  have  occupied 
themselves  in  attempting  to  solve  its  difficult  and 
complicated  problems.  With  the  ancients  this  was  a 
favorite  pursuit,  and  engrossed  the  thoughts  and  tal- 
ents of  their  most  illustrious  philosophers.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  exact  methods  of  scientific  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  the  conclusions  on  this  sub- 
ject were  for  many  centuries  of  a  purely  speculative 
character,  and  the  errors  and  fallacies  thus  deduced 
have  been  handed  down  and  accepted  till  compara- 
tively recent  times. 

Modem  investigations  have,  however,  thrown  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  question;  and,  although  much 
still  remains  in  the  dark,  the  former  obscurity  has 
of  late  years  been  brightly  illumined  by  the  lamp  of 
science.  The  accumulated  clinical  exi)erience  of  ages 
had  left  knowledge  on  the  cerebral  functions  in  a 
state  of  confusion  and  uncertainty ;  and,  owing  to  the 
obvious  difficulties  and  complications  associated  with 
disease,  the  results,  however  significant,  were  at  best 
imperfect.  That  the  brain  should  be  subjected  to 
direct  physiological  experiment,  was,  until  modern 
times,  never  attempted.  During  the  last  generation 
only,  has  the  practicability  of  this  been  demonstrated : 
and  numerous  observers  have,  by  direct  operations 
on  the  brain-substance  of  animals,  arrived  at  new 
conclusions  as  to  its  functions,  and  greatly  revolu-. 
tionized  our  ancient  conceptions  on  the  subject. 
Evidence  has  also  been  given  against  the  noli  me  tan- 
gere  theory,  and  abundant  proof  has  been  adduced  of 
the  fact  that  the  brain  may  be  handled,  irritated,  or 
partially  destroyed,  without  necessary  danger  to  life. 

One  of  the  latest  developments  of  this  method  of 
investigation  has  been  the  discovery  of  those  centres 
1  lieprlntcd  from  Kuture  of  Jan.  8. 


in  the  cortex  which  preside  over  voluntary  motion, 
which  have  been,  more  especially  by  Professor  Fer- 
rier,  differentiated  and  localized  with  great  precision. 
This  important  knowledge  has  been  arrived  at  by  an 
extended  series  of  experiments  conducted  on  living 
animals,  in  which,  by  observing  the  several  effects 
of  stimulating  or  destroying  limited  areas  of  their 
brains,  the  different  functions  of  these  special  locali- 
ties have  been  determined.  A  topography  of  the 
cerebrum  has  thus  heen  constructed,  in  which  the 
various  faculties  have  been  mapped  out;  but  these, 
unlike  the  illogical  visions  of  the  phrenologists,  have 
stood  the  test  of  sceptical  criticism  and  rigid  experi- 
mental inquiry. 

Researches  of  a  purely  scientific  nature,  carried  out 
only  with  the  object  of  elucidating  truth  and  ad- 
vancing knowledge,  without  immediate  prospects  of 
material  gain,  have  in  this  instance  led  to  most  im- 
portant and  useful  practical  advantage.  Armed  with 
the  knowledge  acquired  on  animals  in  the  laborator\', 
the  physician  has  been  enabled  to  utilize  at  the  bed- 
side the  conclusions  thus  arrived  at  for  the  service  of 
human  beings.  Clinical  experience,  combined  with 
morbid  anatomy,  had  already  enabled  the  medical 
man  to  suspect  the  presence  of  disease  in  the  brain; 
but  as  to  its  precise  locality  he  was  formerly  in  doubt. 
Now,  however,  guided  by  the  recent  revelations  of 
physiology,  he  is  enabled  to  predict  the  position  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  with  great  certainty  and  pre- 
cision. 

Evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  proceeding 
adopted  in  a  c^e  of  disease,  notice  of  which  has 
lately  appeared  in  the  medical  papers.  It  appears 
that  a  man  presented  a  series  of  symptoms  which 
enabled  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  to  diagnose  a  tumor  of 
the  brain,  that  it  involved  its  cortical  substance,  that 
it  was  probably  of  limited  size,  and  that  it  was  situ- 
ated at  a  certain  definite  spot.  The  skull  was  tre- 
phined over  the  suspected  region :  there  a  tumor  was 
found  and  removed.  On  recovering  from  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  the  operation,  the  patient  was,  and 
continued  for  three  weeks,  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
He  was  perfectly  intelligent;  his  functions,  except 
for  certain  defects  of  motion  caused  by  the  disease, 
were  normally  performed ;  and  there  was  an  absence 
of  all  the  distressing  symptoms  from  which  be  had 
formerly  suffered,  and  from  which  he  must  neces- 
sarily soon  have  succumbed.  Unfortunately,  at  the 
end  of  this  time  a  complication  incident  to  all  seri- 
ous surgical  operations  supervened,  from  which  the 
patient  ultimately  died.  The  unhappy  termination 
of  this  particular  case  does  not  in  any  way  detract 
from  the  importance  of  the  principles  which  it  in- 
volves. It  still  remains  a  signal  triumph  of  diagnos- 
tic accuracy,  —  a  precision  mainly  attained  by  exact 
experimental  research.  It  is,  moreover,  further  proof, 
that,  by  utilizing  this  improved  knowledge,  the  sur- 
geon may  not  only  remove  disease  from  the  brain, 
but  may  do  so  without  necessary  shock  or  risk  to  the 
nervous  system ;  and  that  the  procedure,  under  mod- 
ern antiseptic  precautions,  need  not  be  attended  with 
greater  danger  than  may  follow  any  other  severe  sur- 
gical injury. 
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Th\»  ititi»n*«tiug  aiid  inslructi?e  oiise  will  ilottVtless 
•  n  1  \  new  era  in  m«*cii(!a)  priu*tic<*:  fon  altboiiEih 

il.  Inr  IndlTultiiil  has  succumbed  to  rue.i<iures 

*4l<>i>tt?d  to  iivcrt  bU  otherwise  certain  ileath^  tlu* 
<»jjierieiice  thereby  yalntHl  is  sufficient  Ui  inicourage 
ftlflli«?r  «r(Torts  in  a  slmiliir  direction*  wliicb  may 
prave  bt^neficiiil  tootber^.  In  the  Marshal!  Hall  ora- 
tion of  lft§t  year,  Vrofessor  Fcrrler  remarked,  '*  There 
ure  alrea^fy  signs  that  we  are  within  measurable  dis- 
t;iuce  of  the  suecessfvil  treatment,  by  surgery^  of  s^onie 
of  the  most  dislressiiig  iind  otherwise  liopele^s  forms 
of  inlnrcranial  disease,  which  will  vie  witli  the  splen- 
did ftcbicvemerjtsof  abtloininal  surgery."  He  further 
»(hied,  refleclirrij:  on  the  success  which  had  attended 
bruin  operations  on  anrmaU^  **  I  can  but  believe 
that  similar  resnils  are  capable  of  being  achieved  on 
man  himself,"  That  «lialiiiguished  physiologist  can 
but  feel  gratified  that  his  prophetic  words  have  been 
partiiilly  realised. 


Discovsny  of  sfluhian  insects. 

Some  wi*eliii  since,  we  notlct*d  the  discovery  by 
LifiilstnVm  nf  a  8Ilurlaii  scorpion,  ralaeophoneus 
titmcius.  —  lh<*  earliest-known  air-brealbitig  animal. 
To-daf  we  reproduce  in  natural  size  a  photograph 
uf  It  rctceived  from  Dr.  Lindstrtim.  How  quickly 
oncdiscoTery  leads  lo  Hnother»  is  evinced  by  the  curi- 
ous fact  that  Wf  now^  learn  of  the  discovery  by  Dr. 
Uiint«r  of  another  scorpion  of  the  Raine  genus  in  the 
f,iidlow  beds  of  Scotland,  which  are  al^o  referred  to 


••At  AKoeitoTtRt*  wijxcin*. 

Uie  opp^i^  Silurian,  This  second  6[>ecimenf  fortu- 
naiely,  is  preserved  so  m  to  show  the  stigmata  and 
^eomb*  of  the  ventral  surface,  and  will  therefore 
olfitr  lOofp  «<vj deuce  as  to  its  exact  zoGlogical  position. 
It  is  In  the  bands  of  Mr.  Peach  of  the  geological  aur- 
vttj,  who  described  the  carboniferous  scorpions  of 
S^^ollanil  with  such  cmr«.     Even  tliis  curiou»  discov- 


ery m  ecHpe^d  by  the  anuotuioiMnent,  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  French  acajclemy  in  lSvS4,  of  the  liuding  of 
an  insect's  wing  in  tlie  middle  Silurian  of  Calvailus, 
which  Mr.  Charles  Brongniart,  who  announces  the 
discovery,  refers  to  a  cockroach.  It  presents  certain 
peculiarities,  and  among  others  an  unusually  long 
and  straight  anal  vein.  It  is  named  Palaeoblattina 
Uouvillei,  after  its  discoverer.  The  oldest-known 
winged  inscctSf  up  to  this  time,  had  been  the  Uovttnian 
insects  of  New  Brunswick. 


METEOROLOGICAL   NOTES 

The  Colorado  meteorological  iissociation,  i^^cenily 
formed,  proposeis  to  esjtabiish  stations  for  observation 
at  twenty  or  more  points  in  Colorado*  Htid  has  ap- 
plied to  the  legislature  for  assistance 

in  co-operation  with  the  chief  signa^officer,  U.S. 
army*  arrangements  have  been  completed  with  the 
Ohl  colony  railroadt  whereby  *  cold- wave*  flags  — 
white,  wltJi  a  black  square  in  the  centre  —  will  be 
displayed  at  eleven  of  the  most  important  stations  on 
the  road,  on  receipt  of  telegraphic  orders  from  Wash- 
ington, The  stations  are  Boston,  Quincy,  South  Brain- 
tree»  Brockton,  MiddJeborough,  Taunton,  Somerset, 
Fall  Kiver,  Newport,  New  Bedford,  and  Plymouth. 
An  extension  of  this  arrangement  is  in  coiilempla* 
tion,  so  as  to  bring  the  daily  weather  forecasts*  issued 
by  the  signal-office  into  even  more  general  notice 
tban  they  gain  by  publication  in  the  daily  palters. 
Postra asters  or  town  aulliorilies  in  New 
England,  desirous  of  undertaking  tbe  dis- 
l>lay  of  daily  weather  signals,  are  requested 
to  address  Mr.  \V.  M.  Davis,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Investigations  upon  the  subject  of  oxone 
and  the  re!ation  of  its  presence  i>r  abaeuce 
to  epidemic  diseases  are  now  carried  on  in 
various  Ejections  of  the  country.  If  sufll- 
J  rient  encouragement  is  given,  it  is  probable 
'I  that  observations  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
NeW'England  meteorological  society,  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  E.  U.  Jones  of  Taun- 
ton, Mass.  Physicians  and  others  who  would 
be  willing  lo  engage  in  these  observations 
are  requested  to  address  Dr.  Jones.  The 
cost  will  be  about  three  dollars  annually  for 
each  observer. 

On  the  morning  of  Dec,   27,    when   the 

wind  was  everywhere  light,  the  temperature 

at  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  was 

-f  10°^    while   at   stations   at    lower  levels, 

north  of  the  Masi^achusetis  boundary,  the 

temperatures  ranged  from  — lO"^  to  — 24**. 

A  more  striking  instance  of  the  disturbance  of  the 

usual  law  of  decrease  of  temperature  with  increase  of 

altitade  is  rarely  noted. 

In  hi*  *  Meteorological  summary*  for  tbe  year 
1884,  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow  states  that  the  most  notable 
features  of  the  year  I8J^,  in  Kansas,  were  the  low 
mean  temperatures  of  the  spring,  summer,  and  win- 
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ter  months;  the  high  mean  temperature  of  the  au- 
tumn months;  the  very  large  rainfall,  which  came 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  extraordinary  precipita- 
tion of  the  year  1876;  the  unusual  percentage  of 
cloudiness;  the  low  velocity  of  the  wind;  the  decided 
preponderance  of  south  winds  over  north  winds ;  and 
the  increased  percentage  of  atmospheric  huiuidlty. 

The  master  of  the  steamship  British  King,  from 
Swansea,  reports,  Jan.  15,  in  latitude  41^  noith,  lon- 
gitude 67°  1(K  west,  encountering  an  electric  storm 
which  lasted  about  four  hours.  The  weather  had 
been  overcast  with  heavy  rain  from  noon  until  six 
P.M.,  when  the  wind  shifted  from  south-west  to  west, 
followed  by  loud  claps  of  thunder  and  vivid  flashes 
of  lightning.  At  the  same  time  large  balls  of  'St. 
Elmo^sfire'  were  seen  on  all  the  yard-aruis  and  mast- 
heads. All  of  the  stays  and  back-stays  were  covered 
with  sparks  of  fire  of  a  bluish  tint. 

Professor  Kiessling  of  Hamburg  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular in  the  name  of  the  Hamburg-Altona  branch 
of  the  Grerman  meteorological  society,  asking  prac- 
tised observers,  accustomed  to  noting  the  appearance 
of  the  sky,  for  reports  on  the  colors  still  visible  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  sun  in  clear  weather,  as  well 
as  for  records  of  the  dates  on  which  these  peculiar 
displays  first  became  visible.  He  regards  them  as 
sequels  to  the  extraordinary  twilights  of  188*'i,  and 
considers  all  these  optical  effects  as  results  of  the 
Krakatoa  eruption.  The  phenomena  on  which  obser- 
vations are  especially  desired  are  the  vaguely  defined, 
smoky,  reddish  ring  enclosing  a  brilliant  whitish  disk 
around  the  sun ;  and  the  pale  red  tint  that  has  been 
seen  between  clouds  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
sun,  while  the  solar  disk  itself  was  hidden.  Obser- 
vations from  distant,  out-of-the-way  stations  arc 
particularly  valuable;  and  the  records  of  mountain 
observatories  are  of  gi'eater  interest  than  those  of 
lower  levels,  as  the  solar  diffraction  ring  is  much 
more  distinct  when  seen  in  the  relatively  clean  upper 
air  than  when  viewed  through  the  dust-laden  strata 
of  the  lower  atmosphere.  Professor  Kiessling  has 
published  valuable  papers  on  the  optical  theory  of 
the  brown-red  rinjj  in  the  Naturforschei'  and  in  Das 
tcettf'r. 

In  his  report  on  the  New- Hampshire  state  tri- 
angulation  in  1884,  Prof.  E.  T.  Quimby  says,  "  It 
maybe  proper  to  mention  that  while  the  *red  sun- 
sets '  have  not  been  so  marked  as  they  were  a  year 
ago,  the  Krakatoa  dust  has  been  constantly  and 
plainly  visible  from  sunrise  to  sunset  every  day  when 
the  sky  has  been  free  from  clouds.  There  has  been 
no  day  when  the  sky  lias  had  its  normal  blue.'' 
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FoucHiiAMMER  sliowcd  in  18G4,  by  his  analy- 
sis of  several  hundred  samples  of  sea- water, 
that,  though  the  water  of  the  ocean  ma}'  vary 

/ir/tort  nfthr  Hcitptific  rfMuHa  nflhr  myage  of  II.  M.  S.  Chal- 
Ifngtr  durhiy  Ihf.  ytitrn  IS7.'t-7ti.  J'ht/nfr/i  ami  rhemiMtr;/. 
V^ol.  i.     I^indon,  (rorrrniufnt,  18S|.     OnT  p.,  "JTS  pi.,  in:ip.    4*. 


gi*eatly  in  degree  of  dilution,  the  composition 
of  the  saline  matter  in  solution  is,  for  surface- 
waters,  and  so  far  as  concerns  the  chlorides  and 
sulphates  of  sodium,  magnesium,  and  calciam, 
— the  principal  components,  —  constant  within 
the  limits  of  error  of  his  work.  Besides  these 
more  important  constituents,  other  substances 
to  the  number  of  twenty-four  elements  are 
known  to  occur,  but  in  their  entire  snm  amount 
to  but  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  saline  matter. 

In  part  1.  of  the  volume  before  us,  Professor 
William  Dittmar  gives  his  researches  into  the 
composition  of  ocean-waters  collected  by  the 
Challenger.  Seventy-seven  samples,  repre- 
senting different  stations  upon  the  ocean,  and 
various  depths  beneath  the  surface,  yielded 
figures,  which,  agreeing  fairly  well  with  tliose 
of  Forchhammer,  and  better  still  among  them- 
selves, seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  composition  of  the  salts  in  sea-water  is 
independent  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  station  from  which  the  water  is  taken,  and 
of  depth  also,  so  far  as  concerns  the  chlorine, 
sulphuric  acid,  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  and 
bromine.  The  proportion  of  lime,  however, 
increases  with  the  depth  of  the  water.  The 
following  table  contains  Professor  Dittmar's 
figures  for  the  mean  comi)osition  of  the  salts  in 
sea- water,  in  comparison  with  those  of  Forch- 
hammer :  — 


huniln'd  .    IVt  liundroil  of  halogen 
pai-U  uf  I     culculatcil  m*  cblorinc. 
total  «altti. 


•  Diltinnr.  pittinar.  I  Forchhaininer. 

Chlorine .Vi.2<ai>  '.►O.SWO  iXot  ilcteninncNl. 

Hroinine i  0.18S4  0  a4U2  iNutdetennhied. 

Hulphurlcacid  (SO;)  .     .1  0.41U0  11  :)7*»               11  8K 

Carbonic  acid  (CO,)    .     .  '  0.1o2i»  U/J74J  Not  delenulncd. 

Lime  (CaO)    .     .   '.     .     .  ,  1.676()  a.OiW                2.tt;: 

MagncBla  (MjfO)      .     .     .  6.2090  11.2120  I            11.03 

TotaHh  (K.O)       ....  1.3320  2.4050                  I.VKi 

Soda  (Xa,0) 41.2340  74.40*20  Xot  dctermim-tl. 

(Haflic  oxyy^'n,  cfpiivalont 
to  halogenn) (    12.4030) 

Total  KHltH lOO.OOOO  180.5840  ■             ISl.lO 

I  I 


Or,  combining  acids  and  bases  arbitrarily. 

Chloride  of  sodium 7T.7o8 

('hloride  of  ihagnt»<*ium 10.878 

Sulphate  of  magnesium 4.737 

Sulphate  of  lime 3.000 

Sulphate  of  potash 2.465 

Bromide  of  mai^nesium 0.217 

Carbonate  of  lime 0.34o 

Total  salts KW.OOt) 

The  difference  between  surface  and  interme- 
diate waters  in  the  contents  of  lime  was  0.01 2.'i 
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parts,  and  that  l>etwc;en  surface  iintl  Uottum 
WRtera  0*01o2  parts,  refened  to  a  hundred  pnrts 
of  halogen*  The  fact  tliat  deeper  waters  do 
eonluia  more  hroe  than  surface-waters,  Profes- 
sor Dittmar  attributes  to  the  action  of  life  near 
tlio  siirfaee  in  removing  lime  from  solution,  and 
to  the  tendency  of  bottom-waters  to  take  it  up 
from  the  ocean-tloor. 

As  is  natnraU  the  alkalinily,  Xgo,  increa8es 
with  depth  ;  and  the  ditTerence  between  surface 
and  bottom  waters  in  this  respect  coj  responded 
in  Professor  Dittmar's  ilelernjiuation  to  0.011 
of  lime,  which  is  so  near  to  the  tijnires  Jbtiud  in 
the  direct  determination  of  the  lime,  that  tlu: 
closeness  of  agreement  must  be  accidental. 

Concerning  carbonic  acid  in  sea- water,  the 
evidence  goes  to  show*  ihat,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
present  in  insutlicient  amount  to  convert  to 
bicarbonate  that  base  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
•iilphnric  acid  and  halogen*  and  is  free  onl}' 
exceptionally ;  that  in  surface-waters  it  varies 
inversely  with  tl^e  temperature,  and  for  equal 
ranges  of  lemi)erature  seems  more  abundant 
ill  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  than  iu  those  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  quantities  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  absorbed  l>y  sea-water  are  func- 
tiuns  of  the  temperature.  Nitrogen  varies 
wtlliin  lite  same  limits  in  deep  and  shallow 
waters ;  oxygen  is  generally  present  lo  a 
anialler  extent  than  the  hypoliiesis  of  surface 
absorption  of  atmospheric  air,  at  the  lcm|>er- 
aturc  corTesix>nding  to  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen founds  would  demand;  and  the  absolute 
amount  of  oxygen  iu  waters  of  great  depths, 
und  oc€*as ion  ally  in  waters  of  onl}'  moderate 
depths,  is  often  exceedingly  small. 

Profe^&or  Dittmar  discusses  his  analyses  with 
great  clalx>ration,  and  devotes  much  si>ace  to 
chapters  upon  the  salinity  and  specitic  gravity, 
btiomine,  carbonic  acid,  alkalinity  and  ab- 
i*orlied  gases  of  ocean-water.  In  the  analysis 
the  desirability  of  preciseness  was  constantly 
ID  view*  Thus,  for  example,  nuich  stress  is 
laid  on  the  necessity  of  weighiitg  poitions  for 
analysis,  as  is  usual  with  conccntruted  mineral 
waters;  and,  in  the  estimation  of  total  I^do- 
geo  by  VolhainVs  method.  Professor  Dittmar 
securt^s  greater  accuracy  by  weighittg  the  pre- 
cipitating .Holution  of  silver  nitrate,  and  iIrmi 
JfcH'ling  the  linn  I  titrations  with  centesimal  so- 
itions  of  ammonium  sulphocyanate  and  silver 
"nitrate.  It  is  quite  plain,  however,  and  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  I  he  lack  of  water  at  Pro- 
fefi*K*r  l)ittmar*s  disposal  (never  exceeding. 
and  often  falling  short  of,  two  litres)  has  af- 
fected the  value  of  tlic  work.  Very  few  pro- 
ceftMes  of  anal3'8i&  can  bear  the  maguitVing  of 
inberent  error  a  hundredfold  ;  and  1 U  cm*  of  sea- 


water,  to  which  Professor  Dittmar  fell  reslnct* 
ed  for  single  determinations  of  total  halogen. 
is  an  exceedingly  small  portion  when  the  result 
is  to  be  expressed  in  grams  to  the  litre  of  water, 
or  in  parts  to  the  hundred  grams  of  total 
salts.  With  un  aderjmite  i|uaulity  of  material 
at  hand,  40  cwi*  need  not  have  been  mude  to 
serve  for  a  determination  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia ;  nor  would  such  jirocesses  as  the  es- 
timation of  magnesia  as  |>vrophos|thate«  and 
8ul[)huric  acid  as  barium  sulphate,  have  been 
denied  ordinary  care  lo  insure  the  purity  of 
the  substance  weighed.  In  the  case  of  the 
lime,  it  was  found,  when  some  of  the  residues 
of  analysis  were  combined  and  tested,  that  the 
average  error  amounted  in  one  set  of  thirty 
determinations  to  eight  per  cent,  and  in  an- 
other series  of  twenty -six  to  nine  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  With  so  large  a  margin  (»f  error, 
the  application  of  the  mean  correction  to  in- 
dividual determinations,  as  well  as  to  the 
dGtenninations  of  a  series  of  twenty-one,  the 
residues  of  whicli  were  not  availal>le  for  ex- 
amination, is  fraught  with  too  much  tmcer- 
tniuty.  The  ditTerence,  for  example,  between 
the  cor  lections  of  eight  per  cent  and  nine  per 
cent,  would  amount  to  nearly  three  times  the 
diHereuce  winch  Professor  Dittmar  finds  be- 
Uveeu  surface  and  holtom  waters  as  regards 
t he i  r  co n t e n ta  o f  1  i  me ,  Fort u  n a t e ]y ,  1  *ro fe s sor 
Dittmar's  interesting  conclusion  concerning 
the  distribution  of  lime  in  ocean-water  does  not 
rest  upon  the  individual  determinations  alone « 
but  depends  upon  his  results  with  the  mixtui\:^8 
of  ^surface,'  intermediate,'  and  *  deep-sea  * 
waters,  wliich  allowed  him  ten  times  the  mate- 
rial for  an  analysis  which  he  had  previously 
employed,  and  permitted  the  adoption  of 
proper  precautions. 

Professor  Ditlujar's  report  closes  with  some 
very  pertinent  suggestions  as  to  future  work. 

l^ut  ii,  contains  Mr,  J.  Y,  Buchauan*s  record 
of  something  like  liRecn  hundred  hydromctric 
determinations  of  the  sjKcitic  gra\  ity  of  waters 
from  various  parts  and  dilferent  ilepths  of  the 
ocean,  and  several  plates  illustrating  the  varia- 
tion of  ilensity  over  the  surface  and  in  dej)tlu 
It  appear?^  that  the  waters  of  the  o[>cu  ocean 
^  ary  in  density  between  the  limits  iJ>27Ht} 
and  l.O'ilOO.  pure  water  at  4°  C.  being  taken 
as  the  standard. 

In  part  iii.  Staif-t -onHnauder  Tizard  tabu- 
lates tlie  deep-sea  temperatures,  and  shows, 
by  the  met  bud  of  co-ordinates,  the  manner  in 
which  temiK?raturc  varies  with  depth  for  each 
station  of  observation.  Tables  summanzing 
the  observations,  groui>ing  and  averaging  them 
by  localities,  are  ap[)euded. 
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COMMENT  AND   CRITIC  ISM, 

That  a  wide-apreacl  dissatisfaction  with  the 
pA0i  oiaitagcmeot  of  the  U.  S,  department  of 
apmlturiT  exists,  is  obvious  ;  but,  beyond  the 
«)tisi*what  puerile  scheme  lor  inj^jroviiig  the 
drparlfisejit  by  a  change  of  name  and  an 
ACCt«s  of  olRcial  dignity  to  its  chief,  pubHc 
dbcossion  has  been  mainly  confined  to  a  con- 
ti<l4*ration  of  the  merits  of  varions  candidates 
for  Ibe  |[iosition.  A  noteworthy  exception  to 
Uiii  role  b  to  be  found  in  an  article  in  the 
Paciju:  rural  press  of  Jan.  3,  by  Pt'of.  E.  W. 
Hll^rd  of  the  rniversity  of  Cahfornia,  This 
ttttielg  la  an  abstract  of  a  longer  aiticle  by  the 
^  <»r  in  the  Atlantic  monildij  for  May. 

is  especially  timely  at  the  present 
The    gist  of  Professor   Ililgard's 

dlion  is  to  make  the  otUce  of  commis- 
of  agriculture  less,  and  not  more,  of  a 

loal  *  office,  than  at  present,  or  rather  to 
xcaK>\  1  politics  altogether.     Instead  of 

Acabi  r,  changing  with  each  adminis- 

traiioHi  If  not  oftener,  he  would  have  him  **  a 
tDcbaicil  expert,  not  only  responsible  to  the 
|>OTeniinent,  but  amenable  to  that  rigorous 
■od  incorruptible  tribunal  constituted  of  his 
'     Mflc  and   technical  compeers,  and   under 

1  lioding  menace  of  a  loss  of  his  profcs- 

:  reputation,  which  no  whitewasliing  com- 
«♦  in  or  out  of  congress,  could  in  any 

or  condone  or  undo/' 


\S'i^  jwi&«j  over  Professor  Hilgard's  many 
ifX«?llent  suggestions  regarding  the  man- 
aiEiPinent  of  the  department,  because  this  one 
lo  Oft  to  be  the  one  fundamental  re- 
rhich  la  needed,  and  which,  if  once 
"sciairod,  would  be  followed  by  the  others  as 
Bitimilh'  ai  daylight  follows  the  dawn.  The 
ecttftt  aiwl  geodetic  survey,  and  the  geologi- 
wl  $iirvcT*»t  Have  shown  what  government  or- 


ganizations can  accomplish  when  divorced  from 
politics,  and  directed  by  competent  profes- 
sional men  holding  olHce  during  *  good  be- 
havior.* The  interests  of  ^ricuUurc  are 
second  to  none  in  our  country  in  magnitude, 
or  in  the  novelty  and  difllculty  of  the  problems 
presented.  In  no  direction  could  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  art  and  science  of  agriculture 
find  a  wider  or  more  attractive  (I eld  for  its  ex- 
ercise. In  the  interest  alike  of  agricultural 
science  and  of  practical  agriculture,  we  hope 
that  Professor  Hilgard's  suggestions  may  be 
speedily  realized,  and  that  the  olllce  may  be 
rendered  attractive  to  the  class  of  experts  from 
among  whom  it  ought  to  be  filled,  but  who, 
under  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  are 
neither  thought  of  for  the  position*  nor  could 
afford  to  accept  it  if  asked- 

We  have  a  prize  offered  by  an  American, 
one  who  would  be  known  as  a  Good  Samaritan, 
no  doubt ;  and  this  prize,  olfered  as  it  is  for 
the  discovery  of  a  new  comet  or  astei-oid,  has 
two  singular  conditions  attacfied.  First,  the 
discoverer  ma}*  not  be  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. This  condition  is  singular.  Doea  not 
the  European  buy  the  wares  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  or  is  it  that  the  most  successful 
seeker  for  little  planets  is  a  resident  of  the 
European  mfiiuland?  It  would  seem  that  in 
the  community  of  scientiflc  men  it  would  be  as 
well  that  a  Frenchman  or  an  Austrian  should 
have  the  honor,  and  should  be  encouraged  as 
much  in  the  discovery  of  a  little  ball  of  wan- 
dering rock,  or  of  a  comet,  as  that  an  English- 
man, or  an  American,  or  a  South-Sea  Islander 
should  have  his  ambition  for  scientific  glor}' 
stimulated  by  the  hope  of  a  prize.  Still  there 
can  be  no  serious  objection  to  the  giver  limit- 
ing the  competitors  for  a  prize  as  he  may  see  fit. 

A  second  condition  carries  with  it  some  dan- 
gers. The  discoverer  must,  without  notice  to 
others,  send  word  to  the  director  of  the  oh- 
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Tlie  discussion  of  the  records  of  part  ii.  and 
part  iii.,  together  with  the  meteorological  data 
of  th(:  cxiKjdition,  is  in  course  of  preparation 
bv  Professor  Tait  and  Mr.  Buchan. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  NAUTICAL 
ALMANAC  OFFICE. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  volume,  Professor 
Newcomb  presents  a  detailed  development  of 
the  perturbative  function  which  is  applicable 
to  all  cases,  except  extreme  ones,  in  which  a 
general  development  of  planetary  inequalities 
in  terms  of  the  time  is  sought,  and  by  which 
any  recjuired  derivatives  of  the  function  ma}' 
be  found  with  great  facility.  In  order  to 
afford  some  idea  of  its  range  of  application, 
he  compares  this  development  with  others 
having  the  same  general  object ;  viz.,  those  of 
I^aplace,  De  Ponti^^coulant,  Peirce,  Leverrier, 
Hansen,  and  Cnuch}'.  The  method  of  this 
development  has  previously  been  indicated  by 
Professor  Newcomb,  in  the  American  journal 
of  mathematics,  vol.  iii.  The  second  part  of 
this  volume  of  the  '  Astronomical  papers ' 
(pp.  201-344)  is  a  determination  of  those  in- 
equalities of  the  moon's  motion  which  are 
produced  by  the  figure  of  the  eaith,  and  is  b}' 
Dr.  G.  W.  Hill,  assistant  in  the  office  of  the 
Nautical  almanac. 

In  Delaunay's  '  Theorie  du  mouvement  de 
la  lune,*  the  perturbations  of  the  moon  by  the 
sun  were  fully  treated  ;  but  subordinate  portions 
of  the  theory  were  in  some  cases  unfinished, 
and  in  others  untouched.  Having  waited  more 
than  ten  years  for  the  promised  filling  of  these 
gaps  by  French  astronomers,  Mr.  Hill  has  in 
this  paper  taken  up,  in  his  masterful  wa}',  the 
discussion  of  the  perturbations  which  the  moon 
undergoes  on  account  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  the  appreciable  character  of  which  was 
first  brought  to  light  by  the  analysis  of  Laplace. 
In  his  '  Darlegung  der  theoretische  berech- 
nung,'  etc.,  Hansen  has  dealt  with  these  in- 
equalities in  a  ver}'  thorough  way ;  but  Mr. 
Hill  has  investigated  these  i)erturbations  to  the 
same  degree  of  algebraical  approximation  that 
Delaunay  adopted  in  determining  the  solar  per- 
turbations, viz.,  to  terms  of  the  seventh  order 
inclusive  ;  and  his  memoir  is  thus  most  appro- 
l)riately  entitled  '  A  supplement  to  Delaunay 's 
theory  of  the  moon's  motion.' 

The  third  part  of  the  same  volume  (pp.  345- 
.•>71),  by  Professor  Newcomb,  treats    of   the 

A»tronomical  papert  prepared  for  the  une  €/  the  American 
'^phemerit.  Vol.  Hi.  part*  l.-ill.  Wswhington,  Oovemmetitt 
)HU.    ;J71  p.    8*. 


motion  of  Hyijcrion.  In  several  papere  pub- 
lished during  the  past  five  years.  Professor 
Asaph  Hall  has  shown  a  remarkable  retrograde 
motion  in  the  peri-Saturnium  of  its  orbit,  the 
period  of  its  revolution  being  about  eighteen 
years.  At  first  sight,  this  result  appears  incon- 
sistent with  the  law  of  gravitation ;  for  it  is 
easil}'  shown  that  in  the  case  of  a  bodj'  moving 
in  an  eccentric  orbit,  and  disturbed  bj-  another 
moving  in  a  nearly'  circular  one,  the  secular 
motion  of  the  peri-centre  will  always  be  direct. 
As  Titan  is  much  the  brightest,  and  much  the 
nearest  to  H3'i)erion,  of  all  the  satellites  of 
Saturn,  Professor  Newcomb  investigates  the 
results  of  its  attraction  upon  this  satellite, 
and  shows  that  the  ordinary  theory  of  secular 
variations  is  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  mutual 
action  of  these  satellites,  and  that  we  have 
here  an  entirely  new  case  in  celestial  mechanics. 
The  oidinarj'  theory  of  secular  variations  pre- 
supposes that  the  mean  motions  of  an}*  two 
bodies  to  which  it  is  applied  are  incommen- 
surable ;  so  that  to  anj-  given  mean  longitude 
of  the  one,  will  corresiX)nd,  in  the  course  of 
time,  every  mean  longitude  of  the  other.  The 
conjunctions  of  the  two  bodies  will  thus  be 
scattered  through  every  part  of  the  orbit.  But 
four  times  the  mean  motion  of  Hyperion  is 
nearly  equal  to  three  times  that  of  Titan  ;  so 
that,  if  the  two  satellites  are  in  conjunction  at  a 
given  time,  when  Hyperion  has  completed  three 
revolutions.  Titan  will  have  completed  four, 
and  another  conjunction  will  occur  at  ver}* 
nearly  the  same  i)oint.  In  its  outer  form,  this 
relation  between  the  two  satellites  is  some- 
what analogous  to  that  among  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter ;  but  it  is  quite  different  in  its  cause. 
Professor  Newcomb  develops  the  modified  for- 
mulae applicable  to  this  case  ;  and  among  other 
results  of  interest  is  the  determination  of  the 
mass  of  Titan  equal  to  x^iiFD  P^'^^  ^^^  ^^ 
Saturn. 


FORCHHEIMEWS    TUNNEL-BUILDING 
IN  ENGLAND, 

Dk.  Forciihkimer  visited  England  in  the 
spring  of  1883,  by  ministerial  authority,  to  in- 
spect and  reix)rt  ui)on  the  class  of  engineering 
work  represented  by  the  title  below,  confining 
himself,  for  the  most  part,  to  tunnels  in  prog- 
ress or  recenth'  completed.  Several  most  in- 
structive exaniples  are  to  be  seen  there,  and 

Englinche  tunnelbauten  bei  untergrundbahnen,  sowie  unlfr 
flatten  und  meeretarmen:  ein  rritebericht.  Von  Dr.  Piiilipp 
KoRcuiiEiMBB,  Ingenlcur,  piivatdoccnt  an  der  kunigl.  tech- 
niacben  bocbtchule  xu  Aacben.  Aachen,  JTayer.  1884.  8  +  09 
p..  14  pi.    8*. 
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tfogini'em  of  other  countries  can  learn  much 
frotii  their  stiuly. 

He  first  describes  and  illustrates  the  method 
of  ooostructing  the  portion  of  the  London 
uodergrocmd  railway  between  Aid  gate  station 
AJid  tbe  MunNioQ  house,  by  the  why  of  the 
Tawrr.  The  ditficulties  encountered  from  gas 
lie  '  r  pipest  sewers,  and  foundations  of 

ti  find  the  necessity  of  providing  for 

the  4 .  e  of  street- traffic,  called  for  in- 

g^k>'  vnnces,  by  means  of  which  the 

OOQstrtieii  -accessfnlly  carried  forward. 

BelOQ   or  '    was   used   for  the  invert, 

betciQ  or  brick  for  the  sidc-w*alls,  and  brick 
arches  covered  Uie  top.  All  varied  in  thickness 
III  «nit  the  drcum stances  of  the  ease,  and  the 
.....  ^;  ^^,  iniben t  load , 

\t  follows  au  account  of  the  building  of  a 
uninel  in  London  for  the  Midland  railway, 
with  illustrations  of  tht*  timbering  employed 
In  the  work,  and  the  tunnel  cross-section 
fO(ind  h#»«it  adapted  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
II  inn  clay,     A    brief  description  of  a 

o  acil    subway  under    the   Thames   at 

\VfK»iwich  is  then  given* 

The  tunnel  under  the  Mersey,  between  Birk- 
mibeiid  mnd  Liver[)ooK  a  little  less  than  a  mile 
loTk^  '"'tiimunication  between  the  ends  of  which 
^  i  early  in  \HHi  ;  and  the  Se^^eru  tun- 

iH-u  uMt  iar  from  Bristol,  to  be  four  miles  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  now  well  advanced,  — oc- 
ci  '  ftionaboutone-half  of  this  report. 

T-  tunnel    Mow  the   main    tunnel 

QnUi.!'  thi"  Mtrsey  ;  the  arrangements  for  pump- 
ing and  ventilation ;  the  introduction  of  CoL 
Heaumont^s  machine,  which  had  previously 
hartnl  five  thou>^arKi  linear  yards  through  chalk 
{q  tJie  proposed  tunnel  under  the  English  Chan- 
nrl,  and  here  bores  a  hole  seven  feet  in  diam- 
eter through  the  sandstone  rock,  —  are  well 
(j^.i..rnu..i  The  Severn  tunnel  is  prosecuted 
w  -  driven  by  compressed  air.      Prog- 

ress u:i>  iK.^en  hindered  from  time  to  time  by 
the  influx  of  water,  even  to  the  extent  of  com- 
plelely  flooding  the  works.  The  pumps  re- 
qulr^l  are  con8Cf|uently  very  powerful,  having 
a  of  eiglity-two  thousand  six  hundred 

,  trti  •"!  u\  twenty-four  hours. 

'ej>tion  of  two  pages  devoted  to 
J  or  trtank  sewer  at  Brighton,  the 
dosing  pages  art*  devoted  to  an  aceount  of  the 
examinations  and  investigations  idreads  made 
ta  t^ganl  to  m  tunnel  under  the  English  Chan* 
nd^  heiweeu  Dover  and  Calais,  the    present 
itile  of  the  project,  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
•cbftne. 
^        Tlic  book  b  handsomely  printed,  and  the 
H    UUiBtnLtioiis  are  very  clear  and  explicit. 


F  ™ 


NOTES  AND  NEH^S. 


Ix  a  lecture  M  Johns  Hopkins  on  the  place  of 
the  science  of  hygiene  iu  a  liberal  education.  Dr. 
Billings  states  the  objectioas  to  the  entiibliahment 
of  such  a  course,  us  follows:  first,  that  there  la  no 
exijitirii^  demmid  on  the  part  of  students  for  it ; 
tecond,  that  the  subject  is  not  yet  on  a  sclentliic 
basis;  third,  that  the  present  eoursea  of  Inatruction 
givtni  in  tlje  chemical,  physicaU  and  biological  de- 
partments of  the  universiiy,  include  all  that  a  well- 
educated  man  need  know  of  this  subject,  unless  he 
prov»oses  to  make  It  a  specialty  ;  fourth,  that  the 
students  have  no  time  for  any  studies  additional  to 
the  course  already  aupplted.  To  the  first  objection 
Dr,  Billings  replied,  that  the  same  might  be  said  as 
to  other  branches  of  the  ciu^riculutn,  —  that  tbe  ma- 
jority of  students  do  not  know  what  they  ought  to 
study, —and  that  the  «iuesiion  is»  whether  the  tima 
has  not  come  to  create  the  demand,  and  for  the  uni- 
versity to  lead  the  way  in  the  matter.  The  second 
objection  is  ooly  partly  true.  The  general  rule  holds 
good  In  man^  as  it  does  in  the  laboratory,  that  like 
causes,  under  like  circumstances,  will  produce  like 
effects.  When  It  has  been  ^hown  in  a  number  of 
weU-marked  cases  that  polluted  water  has  been  the 
means  of  spreading  typhoid-fever,  that  overcrowding 
and  foul  air  precede  epidemic  typhus,  that  scarlet* 
fever  or  diphtheria  has  l>een  conveyed  to  a  village  by 
infected  clothing  from  a  distance,  we  have  enough 
information  to  enable  u^  to  advise  in  similar  cases, 
although  we  also  know  tlmt  men  have  drunk  sewage 
with  Impunity,  and  that  unprotected  children  have 
slept  iu  the  same  bed  with  a  sccirlet-fever  case  and 
have  not  taken  the  disease. 

—  The  foundations  under  the  atone  piers  support- 
ing the  iron  bridge,  twenty-five  feet  above  low- water 
level,  by  which  the  Wabash,  SU  Louis,  and  Pacific 
railway  cross»:?a  the  Kankakee  River,  have  lately  been 
giving  trouble.  The  bed-rock  of  shale  is  hard  and  soft 
in  places  in  the  !*liort  space  of  a  few  feet.  The  three 
piers  were  built  when  the  water  was  high,  and  were 
placed  on  pi  a  If  on  as  of  four  thicknesses  of  pine  tim- 
ber twelve  inches  square.  Before  theire  platforms 
were  located,  some  of  the  loose  material  was  removed ; 
but  it  would  ftpfwiar  that  the  foundation  was  dug 
deepest  in  the  centre,  and  the  rapid  current  of  high 
water  washed  under  and  disturbed  the  piers.  In 
order  to  fill  the  space,  give  a  firm  bearing  over  all  the 
l)ottora,  make  the  piers  thoroughly  durablj,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  interrupt  or  interfere  with  the  traf- 
fic over  the  bridge,  the  apphcation  of  wooden  wedges 
was  suggested  and  carried  out  by  P.  E.  Falcon  of 
Chicago.  By  a  strong  jet  of  water  and  other  appli- 
ances, the  sediment  and  loose  material  were  cleared 
away  by  divers  from  under  two  limbers  at  a  time,  and 
the  bed-rock  was  cut  away  to  a  level.  Oak  timbers 
were  fitted  to  the  cavity;  and  a  double  row  of  broad 
oak  wedges,  to  insure  a  complete  bearing  from  the 
middle  of  the  pier  to  the  outside  edge,  was  driven 
between  the  oak  timbers  and  the  pine  platform  by 
means  of  a  steel  bar  weighing  eight  hundred  pounds, 
suspended  from  the  bridge  by  wires,  and  adjusted  to 
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strike  the  heads  of  the  wedges.  The  wedges,  when 
all  in  place,  were  driven  in  the  proper  order  to  bring 
the  pier  back  to  its  original  position,  and  were  then 
fastened  by  iron  spikes  driven  by  a  ram-rod  dropped 
through  a  gas-pipe  as  a  guide.  The  work  was  done 
on  the  three  piers  by  three  divers  in  ninety  days,  and 
three  hundred  wedges  were  used. 

—  On  an  obscure  passage  in  the  Koran,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Lynn,  late  of  the  Royal  observatory,  Greenwich, 
writes  as  follows:  "In  reference  to  Sir  George  Airy*s 
letter  in  the  Athenaeum,  suggesting  that  the  famous 
passage  in  the  fifty-fourth  Sura  of  the  Koran  does  not 
relate  to  any  phenomenal  or  supposed  miraculous 
appearance  in  the  moon,  but  to  the  ordinary  semi- 
lunar phase  when  she  is  said,  in  the  language  of 
astronomers,  to  be  dichotomized,  perhaps  I  may 
quote  Mr.  Rod  well's  rendering  of  the  passage:  'The 
hour  hath  approached,  and  the  moon  hath  been  cleft. 
But  if  the  unbelievers  see  a  miracle,  they  turn  aside 
and  say,  *' magic  that  shall  pass  away."  And  they 
treat  the  prophets  as  impostors,  and  follow  their  own 
lusts;  but  every  thing  is  unalterably  fixed.' 

**  This  hardly  reads  like  a  reference  to  an  ordinary 
appearance  of  the  moon  as  a  chronological  datum. 
The  *  unbelievers '  could  surely  not  speak  of  that 
which  occurs  every  fortnight  as  *  magic;'  though 
many  might  conclude  from  previous  experience  that 
a  peculiar  appearance,  produced  by  some  meteoro- 
logical condition,  even  though  of  a  more  remark- 
able kind  than  they  had  seen  before,  would  pass 
away,  and  had  no  prophetical  meaning.  As  to 
the  expression,  *  every  thing  is  unalterably  fixed,' 
Mohammed  would  probably  mean  that  even  miracles 
took  place,  like  ordinary  phenomena,  by  divine  ap- 
pointment. Mr.  Rodwell,  like  Sale,  thinks  tlie  word 
translated  *  hath  been  cleft '  may  mean  *  will  be  cleft,* 
the  future  *  being  expressed  by  the  prophetic  preter- 
ite, and  the  reference  being  to  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
last  day.'  Nevertheless,  he  admits  that  the  passage 
may  refer  to  a  miracle  said  to  have  been  wrought  by 
Mohammed;  and  this  is,  I  believe,  the  general  im- 
pression of  Mohammedans  with  regard  to  it.  I  well 
remember  travelling  many  years  ago  to  Oxford  with 
an  Egyptian  who  had  some  scientific  acquaintance 
with  astronomy,  and  was  at  the  time  visiting  the 
English  observatories;  and,  on  my  remarking  that 
Mohammed  laid  no  claim  to  miraculous  powers,  he 
exclaimed,  'Oh,  pardon!  il  a  fait  des  miracles;  11 
divisa  la  lune  en  deux  parties,  et  puis '  —  Here  my 
companion  broke  off  his  own  sentence  with  a  hearty 
laugh,  sufficiently  indicating  his  own  scepticism  of 
the  alleged  miracle.  He  was  evidently  about  to  refer 
to  the  later  accretions  of  the  story  with  which  I  was 
familiar  as  given  by  Gibbon  from  Maracci ;  but  he 
gave  the  Koran  as  his  authority,  and  his  primary 
reference  was  undoubtedly  to  the  passage  quoted  by 
Sir  George  Airy." 

—  The  Swedish  academy  of  sciences  has  recently 
published  the  results  of  the  measurements  of  the 
level  of  the  Baltic,  begim  in  1750,  to  decide  the  con- 
troversy on  the  point  between  Celsius  and  the  German 
scientific  men  of  his  day.    The  verdict  of  these  hun- 


dred and  thirty-four  years  is  that  both  parties  were 
right,  and  both  were  wrong.  The  Swedish  coast  has 
been  steadily  rising,  while  that  along  the  southern 
fringe  of  the  Baltic  has  been  as  steadily  sinking.  The 
dividing-line,  along  which  no  change  is  perceptible, 
passes  from  Sweden  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  coast, 
over  Bomholm  and  Laland.  The  northern  part  of 
Sweden  has  risen  about  seven  feet.  The  rate  of  ele- 
vation gradually  declines  as  we  go  southward,  being 
only  about  one  foot  at  the  Naze,  and  nothing  at 
Bornholm,  which  remains  at  the  same  level  as  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  An  example  will  best 
illustrate  the  process.  The  cliff  near  Pieta,  known 
as  '  Stora  Reppen,'  was,  in  1851,  ninety-three  centi- 
metres higher  above  the  water-level  than  it  was  in 
the  year  1750;  and  on  the  12th  of  August,  1884,  it 
was  found  to  be  about  fifty  centimetres  higher  than 
in  1851,  showing  that  the  rate  of  elevation  had  been 
quickened  during  the  thirty  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding. The  general  average  result  would  be  that  the 
Swedish  coast  has  risen  about  a  hundred  and  forty- 
three  centimetres  (nearly  fifty-six  inches)  during  the 
last  hundred  and  thirty-four  years. 

—  Writing  to  Kosmos  from  the  Brazilian  province 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Dr.  H.  von  Ihreng,  in  regard 
to  a  case  of  polydactylism  in  a  horse,  which  came 
under  his  own  observation,  says  he  has  scarcely 
spoken  to  any  one,  who  has  travelled  much  in  that 
region,  who  has  not  himself  met  one  or  more  cases  of 
the  kind.  The  extra  toes  are  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
fore-feet.  The  question,  he  says,  forces  itself  upon 
one,  whether  there  has  not  been  a  survival  of  the  old 
race  of  Equus  in  a  few  regions,  which  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  discoverers  and  early  settlers  of  the 
country.  ''The  horse  certainly  still  existed  in  the 
Rio  Grande  during  the  pleistocene  era,  as  I  have  re- 
ceived horse-teeth  from  alluvial  soil  which  were  found 
in  digging  a  well,  and  which  agree  in  the  very  slight- 
est details  with  the  corresponding  teeth  of  Equus 
Caballus.  It  is  possible  that  among  the  wild  horses 
of  South  America  there  are  still  to  be  found  descend- 
ants of  the  native  horses  of  the  alluvial." 

—  Human  skulls  and  other  bones  were  lately  dug  up 
from  the  kjokkenmoddings  at  Muyem,  near  the  Tajo, 
Portugal,  which,  judging  from  the  character  of  the 
deposits  and  accompanying  fauna,  can  almost  with 
certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  quaternary  epoch.  The 
earlier  race  was  dolichocephalic.  To  this  belonged  a 
number  of  skulls  of  wonderful  uniformity,  offering 
so  few  differences,  except  of  a  sexual  character,  that 
we  have  unquestionably  to  do  here  with  a  homoge- 
neous race.  The  prognathism  of  the  skulls,  and  the 
length  of  the  fore-arm,  such  as  is  only  met  with  among 
negroes,  recall  at  once  the  African  races ;  while  the 
capacity  of  the  cranium  is  so  small  that  it  can  be 
compared  only  with  that  of  the  Australian.  There 
are  also  but  few  races  of  so  small  stature  as  these  old 
inhabitants  of  Portugal.  Only  three  brachycephallc 
skulls  were  found;  and,  judging  from  the  organic 
marks,  these  belonged  to  a  larger  race  than  the  doli- 
chocephalic. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

That  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  with  the 
past  management  of  the  U.  S.  department  of 
^riculture  exists,  is  obvious ;  but,  beyond  the 
somewhat  puerile  scheme  for  improving  the 
department  bv  a  change  of  name  and  an 
access  of  official  dignity  to  its  chief,  public 
discussion  has  been  mainly  confined  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  various  candidates 
for  the  position.  A  noteworthy  exception  to 
this  rule  is  to  be  found  in  an  article  in  the 
Pacific  ruraX  press  of  Jan.  3,  by  Pi'of.  E.  W. 
Hilgard  of  the  University  of  California.  This 
article  is  an  abstract  of  a  longer  article  by  the 
same  author  in  the  Atlantic  monthly  for  May, 
1882,  and  is  especially  timely  at  the  present 
moment.  The  gist  of  Professor  Ililgard's 
proposition  is  to  make  the  office  of  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  less,  and  not  more,  of  a 
'  political  *  office,  than  at  present,  or  rather  to 
remove  it  from  politics  altogether.  Instead  of 
a  cabinet  officer,  changing  with  each  adminis- 
tration, if  not  oftener,  he  would  have  him  "'  a 
technical  expert,  not  only  responsible  to  the 
provernment.  but  amenable  to  that  rigorous 
and  incorruptible  tribunal  constituted  of  his 
scientific  and  technical  compeers,  and  under 
the  standing  menace  of  a  loss  of  his  profes- 
sional reputation,  which  no  whitewashing  com- 
mittees, in  or  out  of  congress,  could  in  any 
manner  condone  or  undo.'' 


We  pass  over  Professor  Hilgard 's  many 
other  excellent  suggestions  regarding  the  man- 
agement of  the  department,  because  this  one 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  one  fundamental  re- 
form which  is  needed,  and  which,  if  once 
secured,  would  be  followed  by  the  others  as 
naturally  as  daylight  follows  the  dawn.  The 
coast  and  geodetic  survey,  and  the  geologi- 
cal surveys,  have  shown  what  government  or- 
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ganizations  can  accomplish  when  divorced  from 
politics,  and  directed  bj  competent  profes- 
sional men  holding  office  during  '  good  be- 
havior.' The  interests  of  agriculture  are 
second  to  none  in  our  country-  in  magnitude, 
or  in  the  novelty  and  difficult^'  of  the  problems 
presented.  In  no  direction  could  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  art  and  science  of  agriculture 
find  a  wider  or  more  attractive  field  for  its  ex- 
ercise. In  the  interest  alike  of  agricultural 
science  and  of  practical  agriculture,  we  hope 
that  Professor  Ililgard's  suggestions  maj'  be 
speedily  realized,  and  that  the  office  ma}'  be 
rendered  attractive  to  the  class  of  experts  from 
among  whom  it  ought  to  be  filled,  but  who, 
under  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  are 
neither  thought  of  for  the  position,  nor  could 
afford  to  accept  it  if  asked. 

We  have  a  prize  offered  b}'  an  American, 
one  who  would  be  known  as  a  Good  Samaritan, 
no  doubt ;  and  this  prize,  offered  as  it  is  for 
the  discover}'  of  a  new  comet  or  asteroid,  has 
two  singular  conditions  attached.  First,  the 
discoverer  may  not  be  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. This  condition  is  singular.  Does  not 
the  European  buy  the  wares  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  or  is  it  that  the  most  successful 
seeker  for  little  planets  is  a  resident  of  the 
European  mainland?  It  would  seem  that  in 
the  communit}'  of  scientific  men  it  would  be  as 
well  that  a  Frenchman  or  an  Austrian  should 
have  the  honor,  and  should  be  encouraged  as 
much  in  the  discover}'  of  a  little  ball  of  wan- 
dering rock,  or  of  a  comet,  as  that  an  English- 
man, or  an  American,  or  a  South-Sea  Islander 
should  have  his  ambition  for  scientific  glory 
stimulated  by  the  hope  of  a  prize.  Still  there 
can  be  no  serious  objection  to  the  giver  limit- 
ing the  competitors  for  a  prize  as  he  may  see  fit. 

A  second  condition  carries  with  it  some  dan- 
gers. The  discoverer  must,  without  notice  to 
others,  send  word  to  the  director  of  the  oh- 
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servaton'  which  our  Good  Samaritan  has  seen 
fit  to  establish;  and  onl}'  then  shall  the  dis- 
coverer make  his  observation  generally  known, 
when  he  shall  have  received  acknowle<lgraent 
from  the  director  mentioned.  Now,  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  proper  observation  of  any  new 
wanderer  that  the  news  of  it  should  be  sent 
about  the  world  without  delaj'.  The  earliest 
observations  of  a  comet  are  of  especial  value  in 
fixing  its  orbit,  and  may,  with  bad  weather  or 
other  mishap,  be  the  only  ones.  A  well-organ- 
ized S3'stem  for  the  collecting  and  transmitting 
of  such  information  exists,  and  it  is  surely  to 
be  regretted  that  any  condition  should  be  at- 
tached to  a  reward  which  shall  interfere  with 
the  benelits  to  be  derived  from  the  success  of 
the  worthy  investigator.  Such  a  condition  is 
that  which  requires  the  competitor  for  a  War- 
ner prize  to  send  word  to  Rochester  before  he 
can  give  the  information  to  the  International 
association  of  observatories. 


Every  worker  in  a  special  field  of  scientific 
or  technical  study  must  from  time  to  time  feel 
depressed  under  the  diflflculty,  indeed  too  often 
the  impossibilit}',  of  keeping  himself  well  in- 
formed on  what  the   world   is   accomplishing 
even  in  his  own  narrow  department ;  so  rapid 
is  the  succession,  and  so  wide  the  separation, 
of  papers  and  books  treating  of  his  subject. 
At  such  times  he  can  appreciate  the  value  of 
well-prepared    current   bibliographic    records. 
The  geographer  turns  to  the  monthly  lists  in 
Petermann's  mittheilungen^  or   to  the  annual 
one  published  by  the  Berlin  geographical  so- 
ciety ;  the  geologist  has  the  Neuea  jahrbnch^ 
and  would  gladly  refer  to  the  Geological  record 
if  it  would  only  continue  to  appear  in  as  good 
form    as    it    began    a    few   years    ago ;    the 
zoologist  has  his  Anzeiger^  Record,  and  Jah- 
reshericht ;  and  the  chemist  and  the  physicist 
are  equally  well  cared  for.     But  these  extended 
lists  are  matters  of  provocation  to  many  per- 
sons who  cannot  reach  the  books  they  name : 
for  them  a  record  is  better  suited  that  limits 
its  selections  b^^  place  instead  of  by  subject, 
and  gives  a  list  of  all  kinds  of  publications  on 
a  certain  geographic  field.     Two  of  these  are 


mentioned  in  our  notes,  and  both  suggest  the 
value  of  a  similar  work  for  our  own  country. 
The  scope  of  such  a  volume  would  be  suflScient 
for  the  purposes  of  many  of  our  readers,  if  it 
included  a  record  of  the  title,  and  a  brief  men- 
tion of  the  contents,  of  every  thing  written  con- 
cerning our  physical  and  natural  history  year 
by  year.  If  undertaken  b}-  a  number  of  spe- 
cialists, the  work  would  not  be  too  laborious, 
and  it  would  surely  find  publisher  and  pur- 
chasers. Wh}'  should  not  the  Smithsonian 
institution  undertake  it? 

LETTERS   TO   THE  EDITOR. 

«*«  Correspond enU  are  requented  to  be  09  brief  09  po99ibU.     The 
wriUf'9  name  it  in  all  ra^e«  required  as  proof  of  good  faiih. 

Anthropos  and  anthropopithecaa. 

I  AM  glad  that  Prufessor  Hayues,  availing  himself 
of  my  references,  has  refreshed  his  memory  on  de 
Mortillet.  He  will  not  attain  confound  the  age  of  St. 
Acheul  with  the  axe  of  St.  Acheul;  and  he  and 
other  readers  of  Scienc^f  will  now  be  aware  that  de 
Mortillet  teaches  that  not  man  (the  anthropofiS^  but 
the  man-ape  (the  anthropopithecus),  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  species  during  most  of  the  paleo- 
lithic perio<l. 

But  why  does  the  learned  reviewer  confine  him- 
self to  the  passages  I  pointed  out  to  him**  Why  did 
he  not  turn  to  de  Mortillet's  work  (p.  104),  where  he 
says,  **  L'honime  quaternaire  ancien  u'^lait  pas  lo 
m6me  que  Thomme  actuel "  ?  And  where  in  the  geo- 
logic horizon  does  de  Mortillet  place  the  arrival  of 
Vhomrne  actuel/  Let  any  reader  turn  to  the  table 
of  contents  of  the  volume,  and  he  will  find  that  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts:  1.  LMiomme  tertialre;  2. 
L^homme  quaternaire;  3.  L^  horn  me  actuel.  The  last 
mentioned  arrived,  says  the  author,  after  a  long  and 
unexplained  hiatus,  with  the  period  of  Robenhawten  (p. 
486).  Only  in  that  period  does  de  Mortillet  concede 
to  man  his  distinctive  psychological  traits  of  a  lan- 
guage and  a  religion.  Speaking  of  the  very  last  of 
the  Magdalenian  period,  he  says,  '*L'homme  quater- 
naire ^tait  compMtement  depourvu  du  sentiment  de 
la  religiosity."  D.  G.  Brixtox.  M.D. 

Dr.  Brinton  seems  to  be  unfortunate  in  under- 
standing de  Mortillet^s  opinions,  as  well  as  in  quot- 
ing his  language  correctly.  Owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  space,  *  the  readers  of  Science^  must  be  referred  to 
the  book  itself,  where  they  will  find  it  stated  that 
there  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  funeral  practices^ 
prevailed  in  western  Europe  in  quaternary  times, 
and  that  such  usages  came  into  vogue  there  in  tho 
neolithic  period.  I  line  illae  lacrymae !  This  is  thf 
sole  foundation  for  Dr.  Brinton's  monstrous  assertion 
*^that  de  Mortillet  teaches  that  not  man^  but  the 
man-ape,  was  the  representative  of  our  species  during 
most  of  the  paleolithic  period.'*  De  Mortillet's  real 
views  will  be  found  summed  up  ou  the  last  page  of 
his  work,  in  twelve  *  general  conclusions,'  so  clearly 
and  tersely  *  that  he  who  runs  may  read.* 

Hknky  W.  Haynes. 

[A  translation  of  this  summary  will  appear  in  our 
next  issue. — Ei>.] 
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The  Tellow^stone  Park  as  a  biiOQ  preBerve. 

Permit  me  to  tbank  you  for  your  timely  rem  jit  ks 
in  No.  lt)3  upon  the  ibreateiied  extinctioa  of  the 
American  hi&on.  The  question  seems  to  be,  as  you 
slAti^  itj  whether  the  bison  (and  with  equal  propriety, 
«ay  I,  a  large  number  of  other  decadent  types)  can  be 
8iicre*Rfully  domiciled  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
YeUow9t«>ne  Park,  Having  given  this  subject  care- 
ful Attention,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  practira- 
bllity  of  the  scheme  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt* 
The  park  itself  is  to-day  one  of  the  few  regular  re- 
treats of  the  existing  herd?*  of  buffaloes,  and  nothing 
bttt  the  protei'tion  intended  by  the  laws  is  really 
Qeeticd  for  their  preservation.  Of  late  years  mucti 
has  '  ■  '  ^r^  by  the  superintendeut  and  his  **flic"ient 
cor]  ,  vignronsly  seconded  by  the  territorial 

autt  t  Wyoniiug.     Hut  the  laws  are  not  yet 

sulBcitfutly  punitory,  and  there  U  no  provision  for 
insuritig  the  retention  of  the  animals  within  the 
limjiit  of  the  reservation.  The  superintendent.  In  a 
late  report,  refer*  to  the  presence  of  a  few  stTa^cgllng 

bnr^'^  -fons  points  in  the  park,  hut  apparently 

he  I    them   more  as   *  stragglers*   than  as 

Igri  'ntzetis, 

ll^f  tb«  cad  in  view,  as  pugjjested  above,  be  the 
^  Ting  of  all  animals  which  the  national  park  may 
maainy  ftustain,  much  more  vigorous  effort  is  de- 
OtaiiOed.  The  importation  and  semi-douiesticaiion 
of  **'  '*■  "'"  venous  forms  as  are  in  iramiueut  danger 
of  1  should  be  encouraged;  and  why  may 

wi:  Hvith  great  exoectations  u^jon  such  local 

^ienittic  4»t»cieties  as  are  already  organized  in  Denver 
and  San  Francisco?  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen 
of  the  Aplocerus  montanus^  nor  have  I  Tuet  any  one 
who  has  known  it  in  its  native  haunts;  but  it  ia  not 
wholly  extinct.  This  species  of  antelope,  incorrectly 
called  the  Kocky-raountain  gpat,  should  be  preserved 
in  the  park»  at  all  hazards.  The  big-honi  (Ovis  moB- 
taua)  is  still  living  In  Colorado  and  elsewhere;  but  it 
cannot  long  withstand  the  ravages  of  the  hunter  and 
the  inroads  of  the  mining  industry.  There  is  a  very 
short  lease  of  life  for  the  grizzly  bear  under  present 
^»ori-lirn.r,>.    uid  the  Uiaver  is  rapidly  disapi^earing, 

I  y  for  our  object,  inost  of  these  animals 

hu  id  Into  the  park,  and  but  little  care  will 

b^  required  to  retain  them  within  its  borders.  Still 
there  is  needed  some  more  capable  and  responsible 
unpervislon  than  has  yet  been  secured  by  legislation; 
and  experience  has  shown  the  inlluenee  which  men  of 
licience  hav<!  bec*n  able  to  exercise  in  similar  cases. 
A  committee  of  the  American  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  appointed  at  the  Nashville 
meeting,  was  able  to  obtain  an  appropriation  from 
congress  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the 
incrca^f' 

that  Jii 
and  d(M 

men  sir 
tb- 

fattna* 


-ibility  to  the  geysers  and  tliermal 

►'  recently  more  has  been  done  in 

J  in  the  way  of  stopping  lawlessness 

Now  is  the  time,  and  scientific 

limale  instnunents,  for  completing 

united  action  in  support  of  this   vast 

rden,  and  of  the  collection  of  represent- 

uie  many  dying  forms  of  our   American 

TnBO.  B.  COMSTOCK. 
«r,  Jan.  27. 

The  muakrat  camiToroua. 

i§cm€  lw**nty  years  ago,  and  from  that  lime  on  for 
tMT  — ■'-  ^  was  In  the  habit,  with  some  friends  of 
ijEi  -,  of  closely  searching  the  river-banks  of 

|]ih  :  .  and  the  waters,  too,  when  practicable, 

Ittr  lite  a«|uatic  mollusks  which  then  abounded.    The 


ma<iikrats,  now  nearly  extinct  among  lis,  were  then 
numerous;  and  we  soon  learned  that  they  were  excel- 
lent collnciors  of  shells,  bringing  out  grt^at  numbers 
of  the  deep-water  mu«>sels  of  several  species  not  usu- 
ally very  easily  found  by  us,  and  leaving  the  shells 
in  perfect  condition. 

In  the  rocky  banks  wore  many  caves  where  shells 
were  thus  gathered ;  and  one,  especially  on  the  south 
bank  of  Rock  Island,  a  large  space,  well  sheltered, 
and  above  high  water,  contained  many  bushels, — 
the  accumulations,  apparently,  uf  a  long  period,  but 
very  fresh  In  appearance,  and  well  preserved.  Among 
the  species  most  numerous  were  tjnio  cornutUB,  U. 
metaneorus,  U.  securis,  and  U*  pustulosus.  Many 
other  species  were  found  in  less  nuraberf,  — U.  rec- 
tus very  rarely  (though  numerous  in  the  river),  and  U, 
monodontus  never.  These  heaps  we  examined  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  obtained  hundreds  of  hno  speci- 
mens. During  those  years  the  muskrats  still  inhab- 
ited these  places,  ana,  except  in  winter,  cc» nstantly 
brought  out  quantities  of  frc^sh  shelb,  which  we  con- 
scientiously appro])rlated*  It  was  also  very  common 
to  find  heaps  of  fresh  shells  on  or  beside  a  stump, 
log,  or  rock,  a  few  feet,  or  someiitnes  rods,  from  the 
water.  We  not  infrequently  found  shells  which  had 
been  gathered  since  the  pn^ceding  day,  as  shown  by 
shreds  of  the  soft  parts  adhering  to  the  shell  being 
undried. 

An  open  question  with  us,  often  asked  but  never 
answered,  was,  *  How  do  the  rats  open  the  nuissels?* 
The  first  attempt  at  an  explanation,  which  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen,  was  in  the  remarks  of  Mr,  W,  ^i. 
Lee  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trenton  natural-history 
society  (Science^  vol.  iv,  no,  94,  p.  v.). 

Of  course,  we  cannot  gainsay  what  Mr.  Lee  has 
seenf  that  the  animal  *  apparently  ■  held  the  mollusk's 
foot  with  his  claws,  preventing  the  closure  of  the 
shell.  It  would  perhaps  require  a  pretty  strong  grip 
to  counteract  the  force  of  the  powerful  adductor 
mnscleg  of  the  mollusk,  with  the  pressure  of  the  raVs 
paws  at  the  same  time  tending  to  press  the  shell 
together.  Again:  one  cannot  help  wondering  how 
**themuskrat  swam  ashore,  hoMlng  the  mussel  be- 
tween the  fore-paws,"  while  the  weiglit  of  the  tnussel 
would  tend  to  ptill  the  animal's  head  down,  and, 
without  the  use  of  ih©  fore-paws,  how  he  could 
swim.  We  al»o  wonder  how,  without  relaxing  his 
grip,  he  carried  his  burden^  as  was  usually  the  case, 
to  some  difitancG  from  the  water. 

In  Science,  vol.  v.  p.  (^5,  Mr*  W.  M.  Beauchamp 
gives  some  curious  explanations.  He  does  not  state 
where  he  saw  **  the  statement  that  the  carnivorous 
habits  of  the  muskrat  have  but  just  been  discovered 
by  scientific  men.'*  Of  course,  everybody  who  knows 
the  muskrat  at  all  has  always  kno^^-n  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  bring  proof  of  a  fact  so  universally 
known. 

'*  The  four  principal  ways  in  which  the  muskrats 
get  at  the  animal  in  the  mussel-shell  "  may  deserve  a 
moment- 8  attention.  1°.  In  our  ext»eHence,  the  Ano- 
dons  among  the  muskrat-heaps  were  very  rare:  they 
evidently  preferred  Unios;  and  in  no  instance  were 
the  Anodons  in  the  shell-heaps  found  in  a  condition 
indicating  that  one  valve  had  beeti  torn  off  to  open 
it.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find,  just  along  the 
water's  edge,  the  tracks  of  the  raccoon;  and  along 
these  tracks  were  often  to  be  found  the  Anodons,  witli 
one  shell  torn  off  or  crushed.  The  coon  seemed  to 
prefer  the  Anodon,  probably  having  no  means  of 
opening  the  Unio.  2*'.  The  Unios  were  neter  ob» 
served  with  *  the  thinner  end  of  the  shell/  or  either 
end  or  edge,  broken  away.  !P.  While  he  *  has  heard  * 
that  the  rats  sometimes  gnaw  away  the  hinge-Iiga* 
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ment,  it  was  a  matter  of  common  observation  with 
us  that  such  an  instance  was  absolutely  never  met 
with.  Among  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands, 
the  ligament  was  always  preserved  intact.  4°.  As 
to  the  astute  creature  '  allowing  the  animal  to  freeze 
and  open,'  we  will  not  attempt  to  question  that.  It 
may  occur  to  some  readers  that  it  would  be  rather 
monotonous  for  the  hungry  rat  to  wait  during  the 
hot  summer  nights  (even  at  *  the  west  and  stmth*) 
for  the  stupid  mussel  to  *  freeze  and  open.*  That, 
however,  is  his  business,  not  ours.  W.  H.  Pkatt. 
Davenport,  lo.,  Jan.  28. 


THE  GEORGIA  WONDER-GIRL  AND  HER 
LESSONS. 

The  people  of  the  interior  states  are  now 
being  amused  by  an  exhibition  the  success  of 
which  offers  a  striking  example  of  the  unrelia- 
bility of  human  testimou}'  respecting  the  phe- 
nomena of  force  and  motion.  Some  months 
since,  the  writer  received  a  polite  invitation  to 
witness  the  wonderful  performances  of  Miss 
Lulu  Ilurst,  the  Georgia  '  magnetic  girl,*  in 
causing  objects  to  move  as  if  acted  on  by  pow- 
erful forces,  without  an^^  muscular  action  on 
her  part.  Another  engagement  prevented  his 
acceptance  ;  but,  on  the  morning  following,  he 
received  such  a  description  of  the  phenomenon 
as  to  make  him  regret  that  he  had  not  sacri- 
ficed every  thing  to  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
it.     It  was  substantially  this  :  — 

A  light  rod  was  firmlj-  held  in  the  hands  of 
the  heaviest  and  most  muscular  of  the  select 
circle  of  spectators.  Miss  Lulu  had  only  to 
touch  the  rod  with  her  fingers,  when  it  imme- 
diately began  to  go  through  the  most  extraor- 
dinarj'  manoeuvres.  It  jerked  the  holder 
around  the  room  with  a  power  which  he  was 
unable  to  resist,  and  finally  threw  him  down 
into  one  corner  completely  discomfited.  An- 
other spectator  was  then  asked  to  take  hold 
of  the  rod  ;  and  Miss  Lulu,  extending  her  arms, 
touched  each  end  with  the  tip  of  a  finger. 
Immediately  the  rod  began  to  whirl  around 
on  its  own  "central  line  as  an  axis,  with  such 
rapidity  and  force  that  the  skin  was  nearly 
taken  off  the  holder's  hands  in  his  efforts  to 
stop  it.  A  heavy  man  being  seated  in  a  chair, 
man  and  chair  were  both  lifted  up  by  the  fair 
performer  pressing  the  palms  of  her  hands 
against  the  sides  of  the  back.  To  substanti- 
ate the  claim  that  she  herself  exerted  no  force, 
the  chair  and  man  were  lifted  without  her 
touching  the  chair  at  all.  The  sitter  was 
asked  to  put  his  hands  under  the  chair:  the 
performer  then  put  her  two  hands  around  and 
upon  his  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  exert  any  force  on  the  chair 
except  through  his  hands ;  yet  the  chair  lifted 


him  up  without  her  exerting  any  pressure 
heavier  than  a  mere  touch  upon  his  hands. 
Several  men  were  then  invited  to  hold  the  chair 
still.  The  performer  began  to  deftly  touch  it 
here  and  there  with  her  fingers,  when  the  chair 
again  began  to  jump  about  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary manner,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  three  or  four  strong  men  to  keep  it  still  or 
to  hold  it  down.  A  hat  being  inverted  upon  a 
table,  she  held  her  extended  hands  over  it. 
It  was  lifted  up  by  what  seemed  an  attractive 
force  similar  to  that  of  a  magnet  uiK)n  an  ar- 
mature, and  was  in  danger  of  being  torn  to 
pieces  in  the  effort  to  keep  it  down,  though 
she  could  not  possibly  have  had  any  hold  upon 
the  object. 

This  was  the  account  of  the  performance 
given,  not  b}*  a  gaping  crowd  nor  by  uncriti- 
cal spectators,  but  b}'  a  select  circle  of  edu- 
cated men.  To  the  reminder  that  no  force 
could  be  exerted  upon  a  body  except  by  a  re- 
action in  the  opposite  direction  upon  some 
other  body,  and  to  the  question  upon  what 
other  bod}'  the  reaction  was  exerted,  the  nar- 
rators expressed  themselves  unable  to  return 
an  answer.  All  the}'  could  do  was  to  describe 
things  as  they  had  seen  them.  Of  only  one 
thing  could  they  be  confident:  the  reaction 
was  not  exerted  through  or  against  the  body 
of  the  performer.  Among  the  spectators  were 
ph^'sicians  and  ph^^siologists  who  grasped  Miss 
Lulu*s  arms  while  the  extraordinary'  motions 
went  on  without  finding  an3*  S3'mptoms  of 
strong  muscular  action,  and  who,  feeling  her 
pulse  after  the  most  violent  motions,  found 
that  it  remained  in  its  normal  state.  Appar- 
ently' the  objects  which  she  touched  were  en- 
dowed with  a  power  of  exerting  force  which 
was  wholly  new  to  science.  Altogether,  the 
weight  of  evidence  seemed  as  strong  as  in  the 
best  authenticated  and  most  inexplicable  cases 
of  '  spirit '  manifestation,  while  none  of  the 
obstacles  to  investigation  connected  with  the 
latter  were  encountered. 

Such  was  the  case  as  it  appeared  on  a  first 
trial ;  but  the  spectators  were  not  men  to  be 
satisfied  without  further  investigation.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  had  made  arrangements  with 
the  managers  to  have  another  private  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Volta  laboratory  two  da^-s  later. 
The}"  proposed  also  to  have  decisive  tests  to 
determine  whether  or  not  she  exerted  any 
force  upon  the  objects  which  she  moved. 

The  part}'  dul}'  api)eared  at  the  appointed 
time.  At  this  point  I  think  it  onl}'  just  to 
mention  the  perfect  frankness  with  which  the 
most  thorough  investigation  of  the  case  was 
permitted  b}*  those  having  the  exhibition  in 
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charge.  There  was  no  darkening  of  rooras, 
oo  concealing  hands  under  tables,  no  fear  that 
spints  would  refuse  to  come  at  the  bidding  of 
a  sceptic,  no  tricken*  of  any  sort.  The  oi>por- 
tunittcs  for  observation  were  entirely  iinre- 
Btrieted. 

Misa  Lnhi  was  a  rosy  country  girl,  some- 
what above  the  average  height,  but  did  not 
give  the  impres«*ion  uf  nmscular  training  ;  still, 
when  she  was  presented  to  those  present,  the 
first  thing  which  struck  the  writer  was  the 
weight  of  her  urni.  Shaking  hands  with  her 
felt  like  inovirig  the  arm  of  a  giant,  and  led  to 
the  impreaaiou  that  she  had  a  much  better 
musctilnr  development  than  would  have  been 
supposed. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  tests  which  had 
been  pre-arranged,  it  was  thought  best  to  try 
what  ahe  eould  do  under  ordinary  circum- 
Btances.  Among  the  first  performances  to  be 
tried  was  that  of  the  hat.  A  spectator  held  a 
light  stmw  hat  in  his  hands,  the  opening  up- 
wanl^.  Miss  Hurst  extended  her  hands  over 
it  so  that  the  balls  of  her  thumbs  just  touched 
thr  inner  face  of  the  rim.     At  first  there  was 

result,  bnt  after  a  few  trials  the  hat  was 

\t\y  attracted  upwards  as  if  by  electricity* 
Had  those  in  charge  been  professionals,  I  can- 
oot  doubt  that  they  would  have  stopped  right 
there,  and  declined  to  repeat  the  perforumnce. 
Not  heiDg  such,  they  yielded  to  the  invitation 
to  ^o  on,  so  that  the  holder  could  sec  how  it 
was  done.  This  was  soon  etfected  without 
ditliculty.  Whenever  the  apparent  attraction 
was  exerted,  it  was  through  the  inner  edge  of 
the  brim  being  caught  iu  the  fold  of  the  ball  of 
the  extended  hand.  After  a  few  moments  the 
observer  was  enabled  to  say,  "•  She  canuot  lift 
it  now,  because  her  haud  in  not  rightly  ar- 
rajigetl,**  and  he  learned  to  adjust  her  haud  so 
that  the  Mfting  could  be  executed.  Of  course, 
the  force  was  not  very  strong.  The  idea  tliat 
the  hat  would  have  been  in  any  danger  had  a 
weight  been  in  it  was  simply  a  mistake. 

Next  the  jumping- start'  was  tried.  The 
writ-er  to^ik  the  latter  in  his  hands,  and  Miss 
lAiln  placed  the  palm  of  her  hand  and  her  ex- 
tended  thumb  against  the  staff  near  its  two 
ends,  while  the  holder  firmly  gras[K^d  it  near 
the  middle.  He  was  then  warned  to  resist 
with  ail  his  force,  with  the  addetl  assurance  that 
the  resi stance  would  be  vain.  Sure  enough, 
the  stair  began  to  be  affected  with  a  jerking 
niotion.  proilucing  the  disastrous  effects  which 
hiid  Ihh'U  described  u|xjn  the  holder's  equilib- 
ritim*  An  unwise  rej>etition  of  the  perform - 
»  however,  did  away  with  all  its  mystery  ; 

r,   althotigh   the    imi''**^'*!^*^'*    began   with    a 


delicate  touch  of  the  staff,  the  iiolder  soon  per- 
ceived that  she  changed  the  position  of  her 
hands  every  moment,  sometimes  seiising  the 
staff  with  a  firm  grip,  and  that  it  never  moved 
in  any  direction  unless  her  hands  were  in  such 
a  position  that  she  could  move  it  in  that  direc- 
tion by  ordinary  pressure.  An  estimate  of  the 
force  which  she  exerted  on  the  staff  couhl  be 
roughly  made.  It  might  have  been  as  high  as 
forty  pounds,  A  very  Httlc  calculation  will 
show  that  this  would  be  stilticient  to  upset  the 
equilibrium  of  a  very  heavy  man.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  latter  so  to  place  his  feet  that 
he  will  be  supported  on  a  rectangle  of  more 
than  one  foot  iu  breadth.  He  may  indeed 
change  at  pleasure  the  direction  of  the  longer 
side  of  this  rectangle  by  extending  his  feet  in 
different  directions ;  but,  arrange  them  as  he 
will,  his  base  will  under  any  circumstances  be 
a  rectangle  whose  length  is  etpjal  to  the  dis- 
tance between  his  feet,  and  whose  breadth  is 
at  the  very  maximum  equal  to  the  length  of  his 
feet.  A  pressure  of  oue-fifth  his  weight  wotdd, 
under  the  most  favorable  cireumstauces,  throw 
hira  ofi  his  balance,  and  make  a  new  adjust- 
meut  necessary.  The  motion  given  by  the 
performer  to  the  rod  was  oot  a  regular  oue, 
wliich  could  be  anticipated  and  guarded  against, 
but  a  series  of  jerks,  first  in  one  direction,  and 
then  in  another;  so  that  it  was  imiM>S8ible  for 
the  holder  to  brace  himself  against  them  :  con- 
sequently, by  a  force  which  might  not  have 
exceeded  forty  pounds,  he  was  put  through  a 
series  of  most  undignified  contortions,  aud 
finally  compelled  to  retire  in  total  defeat. 

The  holder  of  the  rwl  then  aske<l  that  it 
might  be  miide  to  whirl  in  his  luinds  in  the 
manner  which  had  been  ilcscribed  to  him.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  do  it,  and  no  satisfaction 
on  the  subject  could  be  obtained.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  simt^le  mistake  in  memory  or  narration, 
for  not  even  Miss  Lulu  seemed  to  have  any 
idea  of  producing  such  an  effect.  The  lilting 
of  the  chair  with  the  sitter's  own  hands  under 
it,  and  Miss  Lulu's  liands  under  bis,  was  then 
tried.  The  aimpUcity  of  the  blunder  was  most 
striking.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  fingers  of 
the  performer  were  under  those  of  the  sitter* 
But  the  chair  refused  to  budge  until  the  ball  of 
her  hand  came  firmly  in  c^ontact  with  it ;  and 
then  it  proceeded,  not  indeed  to  lift  the  sitter, 
but  to  incline  itself  in  such  a  way  that  he  felt 
compelled  to  get  out  of  it.  The  chair  was  made 
to  repeat  its  performance  a  great  numlier  of 
times.  The  writer  watched  most  carefully, 
and,  in  everv  instance  in  which  he  was  able  to 
see  the  performer's  hands  at  the  time  of  the 
motion,  the  ball  was  pressed  firmly  against  the 
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chair,  and  the  direction  of  motion  was  that  of 
the  pressure. 

liiree  men,  or  indeed  as  many  as  could 
get  hold  of  the  chair,  were  then  invited  to  hold 
it  still  if  they  could.  This  was  the  most 
amusing  and  exciting  part  of  the  spectacle. 
The  men  tried  in  vain  to  hold  the  chair  still, 
^  while  Miss  Luhi  simply  moved  around  in  the 
(juietest  imaginable  way,  touching  it  with  her 
finger  first  here  and  then  there,  until  final Ij* 
the  force  became  so  great  that  the  chair  began 
to  crack,  and  seemingly  almost  pull  itself  to 
pieces.  The  explanation  was,  however,  per- 
fectly obvious.  There  was  no  concert  of 
action  among  the  four  muscular  holders,  more 
than  that  each  one  tried  to  keep  the  chair 
still  by  resisting  anj*  force  which  he  felt  it  to 
exert.  A  few  jerks  in  various  directions  by 
the  performer  led  them  to  begin  resisting  her 
motion  by  pulling  the  chair  first  this  way  and 
then  that.  It  was  of  course  impossible  for 
any  one  holder  to  tell  whether  the  motion  came 
from  the  performer  or  from  his  companions. 
The  result  was,  that  they  all  began  to  wrench 
desperatel}'  against  each  other  until  the  chair 
came  to  pieces. 

The  scientific  tests  were  productive  of  the 
usual  result,  —  that  ghosts,  spirits,  and  occult 
forces  al)solutely  refuse  to  perform  their  func- 
tions in  the  presence  of  scientific  parapherna- 
lia. A  platform  had  been  placed  on  rollers  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  Miss  llurst  was 
invited  to  set  the  rod  in  motion  while  she  stood 
on  that  platform.  Her  parents  were  perfectly 
confident  that  she  could  do  it,  and  she  did  go 
so  far  as  to  commence  one  feeble  attempt ; 
but  the  forces  refused  to  operate,  or  rather 
the  platform  persisted  in  rolling  about,  and 
the  attempt  had  to  be  given  up.  She  then 
stood  upon  the  platform  of  a  pair  of  scales, 
the  counterpoise  of  which  was  so  adjusted,  that, 
when  she  exerted  a  lifting- force  exceeding 
forty  pounds,  the  arm  would  be  raised.  A 
spectator  sat  in  the  chair  in  front  of  the  scales. 
It  was  soon  found,  that,  owing  to  the  platform 
being  some  six  inches  above  the  floor,  the 
chair  was  lower  than  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  have  it :  it  was  therefore  set  upon  a  little 
platform  of  the  same  height  as  that  of  the 
scales,  so  that  the  position  was  the  same  as  if 
both  stoo<l  on  the  floor.  The  performer  pressed 
her  hands  against  the  sides  of  the  back  of  the 
chair,  according  to  custom.  The  motion  was 
long  in  commencing,  and,  when  it  began  to 
appear,  click  !  went  the  lever  of  the  scales, 
showing  that  a  force  of  more  than  forty  pounds 
was  exerted.  This  seemed  to  demoralize  the 
performer,  and,  notwithstanding  a   great  deal 


of  chiding   from    her   parents,    nothing   more 
could  be  done  while  she  stood  in  this  position. 

From  various  allusions  in  the  public  press, 
it  would  seem  that  the  wonderful  '  magnetic 
girl  *  has  not  yet  ceased  to  draw  full  houses. 
The  editor  of  the  Chicago  Inter-ocean  made 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  case,  and  showed 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  electricit}'  which 
caused  the  motion ;  but  he  does  not  essay  an 
explanation  of  what  the  force  was. 

Although  it  would  be  unjust  and  pretentious 
to  say  that  no  one  sees  the  absurdly  simple 
character  of  the  performance,  it  would  appear 
that  there  are  many  who  are  mystified  by  it, 
and  that,  should  we  accept  the  existing  testi- 
mony on  the  subject  as  complete,  we  shoald 
be  compelled  to  admit  that  some  new  form 
of  force  had  been  discovered.  It  is  indeed 
possible  that  the  absurd  simplicity  of  the 
affair  may  help  to  give  it  vitality;  for,  as 
already-  indicated,  not  only  is  there  no  mystery 
or  concealment,  but  there  is  not  even  a  resort 
to  the  tricks  of  legerdemain,  which  consist 
very  largely  in  distracting  the  observers*  at- 
tention at  the  critical  moment.  The  assump- 
tion, that,  because  Miss  Lulu  begins  by  touch- 
ing the  articles  deftly  with  her  fingers,  she 
never  takes  them  with  a  firm  grip,  is  one 
which  the  spectator  takes  uix)n  himself  with- 
out any  effort  on  the  performer's  part  to  caase 
that  illusion. 

This  account  is  presented  to  the  readers  of 
Science^  because,  taken  in  connection  with  de- 
scriptions of  the  performance  given  by  thou- 
sands of  spectators,  many  of  them  critical 
observers,  it  affords  the  basis  of  a  repl}'  to 
those  who  have  seen  chairs,  tables,  and  pianos 
dance  without  human  agenc}'. 

S.  Xewcomb. 


THE   NANTUCKET  MUSEUM. 

TiiK  little  town  of  Nantucket,  on  the  island 
of  that  name  off  the  southern  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts, boasts  a  little  museum  sui  generis. 
The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  visitor  is  the 
extremely  heterogeneous  character  of  its  collec- 
tions. It  is  certainly  amusing  to  see,  side  by 
side  with  specimens  of  rare  interest  and  scien- 
tific value,  such  entirely  valueless  things  as 
pieces  of  melted  glass  from  the  Chicago  fire, 
and  bits  of  wood  from  the  frigate  Constitution ; 
but  most  of  the  '  curiosities '  have  some  local 
value,  being  connected  with  the  past  whale-fish- 
ery, and  were  collected  by  the  whalemen  of  the 
town  in  their  wide  wanderings.  Hanging  on 
the  walls,  lying  on  the  tables  and  even  on  the 
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Jbor,  are  savage  implerneiits  and  curiosities, 
1|ich  ciiiinot  fail  to  into  rest  the  visitor,  espe- 
11 V  as  they  are  all  explained  by  tUe  curator, 
Mr.  3Iiirphy,  who  has  thrilling  tales  to  tell  of 
each  separate  piece  ;  nor  is  the  curiosity-hunter 
the  onl3"  |>erson  who  is  likely  to  he  interested 
ia  this  museum.  In  its  collection  of  tropical 
Hhells^  there  are  many  which  cannot  be  num- 
bered among  the  commorieKt ;  hut*  for  tlie 
naturalist,  the  one  thing  whidi   possesses  an 


Mr,  Murpljy  describes  the  animal,  lells  about 
its  etiemy  the  whale- killer,  its  parasites  and 
other  pests,  explains  the  process  of  killing  the 
whale  and  cutting  np  and  trying  out  tlie  blub- 
ber, illustrating  his  talk  either  with  the  appa- 
ratus itself  or  with  ingeniously  made  models* 
On  the  other  side  of  the  room  is  a  small  jaw 
twisted  in  a  spiral  direction,  and  bcnring  plain 
evidences  of  having  been  injured  at  an  earlier 
staKe.      The   teeth   are   long   and    somewhat 


tt  ^ 


aU*abftorbing  mterest  is  the  sperm- whale *9  jaw. 
which   extends   nearly  across   the  exhibition- 

■  room  *  The  cu  rator ,  w  h  o  consi  d  e  rs  this  h  is  s  i  »e  - 
^^ftl  pet.  i^  full  of  enthusiasm  for  it,  and  claims 
^^BeI  it  is  the  only  full-grown  jaw  of  a  sperm- 
^nraaSe  in  America.     It  was  taken  in  lrtG5  by  a 

■  Njintucket  whaler  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  a 
P  sperm-whale  which  mea&ured  eighty- seven  feet 

Id  length  and  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference, 

Add  had  the  enormons  weight  of  two  hundred 

I     iDiw.     The  whale  gave  tbrty-five  luindretl  gal- 

K  Ions  of  oil.     The  jaw  itself  weiglis  fight  hun- 

■  flitnl  pounds^  measures  seventeen  feet  in  Irngth, 
and  has  forty-six  huge  teeth.  These  arc  badly 
irorut  and  prove  that  the  animal  mtist  have 
liMO  veiy  old.     In  connection  with  the  jaw. 


slender,  partly  from  the  youth  of  the  animal, 
partly  from  disuse.  When  taken,  the  whale 
was  alive  ;  but  the  lower  jaw  was  badly  aborted, 
and  the  animal  was  in  a  |K>or  sl^Jite.  It  must 
have  been  in  this  condition  for  years,  and  have 
lived  upon  what  chanced  to  come  in  its  way* 
It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  the  collection  may  al- 
ways be  well  cared  for,  and  may  become  more 
than  now  the  nucleus  oT  a  goo<l  t'oUection  of 
the  natural  ohjectjs  of  Nantucket  itself. 


THE  'C0^f^fA  bacillus'  of  koch. 

Dr,  Korii  has  himself  stated  in  precise  terms 
the  nature  of  the  proof  required  in  oi-der  to  es* 


no 
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tablish  in  a  definite  manner  the  specific  patho- 
genic power  of  a  micro-organism,  which,  by  its 
presence  in  the  blood,  tissues,  or  alimentary 
canal,  may  be  supposed,  a  priori^  to  bear  a 
causal  relation  to  the  disease  with  which  it  is 
associated. 

This  proof  depends  upon  the  production  of 
characteristic  morbid  phenomena  by  inoculat- 
ing susceptible  animals  with  '  pure  cultures '  of 
the  parasitic  micro-organism  previously  found 
under  circumstances  to  justify  the  supposition 
that  it  bears  an  etiological  relation  to  the  dis- 
ease under  investigation.  This  final  proof 
Koch  has  attempted  to  obtain  with  reference 
to  the  so-called  ^  comma  bacillus,'  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  observations,  is  constantly 
associated  with  epidemic  cholera,  and,  after 
numerous  failures,  claims  finally  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. In  a  late  number  of  the  Deutsche 
viediciniache  wochenschrijt,  he  sa^'s,  — 

**The  experiments  of  Rietsch  and  Nicati  have 
been  lately  repeated  at  the  Imperial  board  of  health; 
a  pure  cultivation  being  so  far  diluted,  that  the 
amount  injected  contained  scarcely  a  hundredth  part 
of  a  drop  of  the  cultivation  li(|uid.  The  liquid  was 
injected  into  the  duodenum  without  previously  bind- 
ing the  ductus  choledoclius.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  animals  so  treated  died  within  a  space  of  time 
extending  from  a  day  and  a  half  to  three  days.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  was  red- 
dened: its  contents  wore  watery,  colorless,  or  slightly 
reddish  tinged,  and  at  the  same  time  flaky.  Comma 
bacilli  were  found  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine 
in  a  pure  cultivation  and  in  extraordinary  numbers, 
so  that  the  same  phenomena  were  visible  here  as 
are  seen  in  the  cholera  intestine  in  its  fresh  state. 
OwinR  to  tlie  small  quantity  of  infectious  matter 
used  for  injection,  the  idea  of  a  simultaneous  intoxi- 
cation from  poisonous  matters  contained  in  the  culti- 
vation liquid  used  for  injection  is  excluded."  ^ 

In  face  of  the  previously  reported  failures 
to  i)roduce  cholera  in  the  lower  animals,  we 
are  disposed  to  receive  the  proof  now  offered 
with  some  reserve,  inasmuch  as  the  injections 
seem  to  have  been  made  through  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen  directly  into  the  intestine.  This 
method  has,  no  doubt,  been  adopted  upon  the 
supposition  that  previous  failures  were  due  to 
destruction  of  the  bacilli  by  the  acid  juices  of 
the  stomach  when  they  have  been  introduced 
by  the  mouth.  There  is  nothing  improbable 
in  this  supposition ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  i)ossibility  that  when  the  material  is  in- 
jected directly  into  the  intestine  the  puncture 
made  may  have  been  a  serious  complication 
and  source  of  error,  at  once  suggests  itself. 

That  micro-organisms  closely  resembling  the 
'  comma  bacillus  '  are  to  be  found  in  the  healthy 

I  Qn«jcd  from  the  BrilUh  medical  journal  of  Nov.  22,  1884, 
p.  1036. 


human  mouth,  and  in  the  discharges  of  patients 
with  other  forms  of  intestinal  flux,  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  but  that  these  are  identical  with  the 
'  comma  bacillus '  cannot  be  established  upon 
morphological  grounds  alone.  If  one  ^  comma 
bacillus '  in  pure  cultures  produces  cholera, 
and  another  having  identical  morphological 
characters  does  not,  we  must  admit  an  essen- 
tial difference  —  physiological  —  which,  if  con- 
stant, must  be  considered  a  specific  character, 
equal  in  value  to  a  constant  difference  in  form 
or  in  color.  If  such  difference  is  not  constant, 
it  will  at  least  establish  a  pathogenic  variety  of 
the  ordinarily  harmless  organism.  But  this  is 
not  the  state  of  the  question  as  regards  Koch's 
*  comma  bacillus  : '  for  in  his  answer  to  Prof.  T. 
R.  Lewis  of  the  English  army  medical  school, 
who  asserts  that  a  curved  bacillus,  identical 
with  the  '  comma  bacillus,'  is  found  in  normal 
human  saliva ;  and  to  Professors  Finkler  and 
Prior,  who  claim  to  find  similar  organisms  in 
the  discharges  of  patients  with  cholem  nostras 
(six)radic  cholera) ,  —  Dr.  Koch  shows  very 
conclusively  that  the  organisms  referred  to  are 
not  identical  with  the  '  comma  bacillus,'  al- 
though bearing  some  resemblance  to  it.  This 
conclusion  is  based  both  upon  appreciable  mor- 
phological differences,  and  upon  the  different 
behavior  of  the  organisms  when  cultivated  u^wn 
gelatine. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Billings  of  the 
army,  I  have  recentl}^  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  morphology-  of  the  '  comma  bacillus,' 
having  had  in  my  possession  for  several  days  a 
slide  sent  by  Koch  himself  to  the  Army  meiiical 
museum.  My  laboratory'  assistant.  Dr.  A. 
C.  Abbott,  has  made  for  me  a  camera  lucida 
drawing,  which,  I  think,  fairly  represents  the 
organism  as  seen  in  this  slide,  and  which  is 
reproduced  in  fig.  1.  Each  separate  cell  was 
drawn  under  the  camera  lucida  ;  but  the  field  as 
a  whole  is  an  ideal  one,  as  I  desired  to  show  in  a 
single  figure  all  of  the  forms  found  in  the  slide. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  '  commas  '  as  seen  at 
a  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  are  found 
clustered  in  groups  and  masses ;  while  the 
characteristic  spirilla,  such  as  may  be  seen  at 
the  centre  of  the  field  at  t,  are  comparatively 
scarce.  Still,  in  view  of  the  intermediate 
forms,  as  seen  at  c,  I  cannot  doubt  that  we 
have  here  a  pure  culture  of  a  single  oi^anism, 
and  that  this  organism  is  in  truth  a  spirillum, 
and  not  a  bacillus.  If  one  saw  only  such 
forms  as  we  have  delineated  at  e,  there  would 
be  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  bacilli : 
and  the  name  '  comma  bacillus,'  fh)m  a  mor- 
phological stand-point,  applies  very  well  to  the 
prevailing  form,  as  seen  at  a.     It  is  not  sur- 
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grtsiug  that  at  tlie  outset  Koch  spoke  of  the 
Anns  of  rods,  straight  or  slightly  curved, 
Mcb  he  found  in  the  intestines  of  cholera 
pAtient^  as  bacilli ;  and,  indeed,  the  fact  that 
tlicse  rods  were  capable  of  developing  into 
spiral  filaiQCDts  could  only  be  determined  by 
protracted  observations  and  by  making  pure 
cultures.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  Koch's 
^tica*  and  especially  Ray  Lankester  (see  his 
i!r  in  Nature,  Dec.  25,  1884),  are  miiking 
^gether  too  much  of  this  very  pardonable 
itakcj«  whitfh  has  no  special    bearing  upon 


cimen  from  which  the  drawing  was  made  was 
one  of  sputum  from  a  patient  with  pneumonia, 
I  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  insist  that  the 
bacilli  in  fig.  2  are  not  morphologically  iden- 
tical with  the  '  comma  bacilhis '  of  Koch  as 
shown  in  6g.  I  ;  and  I  may  say  here,  that, 
during  my  somewhat  extended  bacteriological 
studies,  I  have  never  encountered  an  organism 
wldch  seems  to  me  to  be  identical  with  that  seen 
in  the  slide  above  referred  to.  Sliould  such  an 
organism  be  found,  it  would  not  iti  the  least 
weaken  the  experimental  evidence  relating  to 
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Vio,  L  — roMVA  iiAriLf.us  (Koch) 

tlie  real  question  at  issue,  and  cannot  weaken 
our  confidence  in  the  candor  and  soiontilic  ac- 
curacy of  a  man  to  whom  we  are  so  deeply" 
iodebted,  and  whose  scieutifle  reputation  is 
established  uiwn  a  firm  fotinrlation. 

Ray  Lankester  is  unquestionably  right  when 
tie  Bnys  that  our  knowledge  of  the  bacteria  is 
atill  in  its  infancy  ;  but,  so  far  as  this  knowl- 
edge goes,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  man  living 
can  speak  with  more  authority  than  can  the 
diBCOverer  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

The  amplification  in  the  figures  IHustrating 
this  pa|)er  is  exactly  twenty- five  hundred  diame- 
ters, and  was  obtained  with  admirable  defini- 
tioo  by  the  use  of  Zeiss 's  one-eighteenth  inch 
homogeneotm  immersion  objective  upon  a  Pow- 
ell and  Lcaland*s  large  stand,  with  a  high  eye- 
j)iecf?,  and  the  draw -tube  extended  one  inclu 
The  meaaurcmcnt  was  made  by  projecting  the 
lloefi  fb>m  a  standard  stage-micrometer,  ruled 
by  Professor  Kogers  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  upon 
tt  ahe*^'t  of  pajjer  in  the  exact  position  in  which 
lb  ■■■■j;  was  made,  by  means  of  the  same 

ol  >  <  ye-piec»e,  and  camera  lucida.     Fig, 

t  wa«^  made  in  the  same  way*  and  represents 
red    bacilli,    which   resemble   the   *  comma 

inlluSt*  and  which  are,  j>erhaps,  identical 
thoec  descril>ed  by  Prof.  T.  R.  Lewis  as 
found  in  the  healthy  human  mouth*     The  &pe- 
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the  specific  pathogenic  power  claimed  for  this 
spirillum,  lint  we  must  insist,  in  any  ease,  that 
this  experimental  evidence  shall  meet  the  most 
rigid  exactions  of  science.  Certainly^  Koch 
fully  appreciates  this,  and  is  doing  his  utmost 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  which  he  has  im- 
posed upun  himself.  We  are  therefore  not  able 
to  sympathize  with  the  cat>tioiis  spirit  of  some 
of  his  critics.  Nor,  in  the  absence  of  a  detailed 
report,  are  we  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Eng- 
liish  cholera  commission  has  definitely  settled 
the  question  as  to  the  etiological  rdle  of  the 
''  comma  bacillus '  during  the  comparatively 
brief  time  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  in- 
vestigation ;  and,  in  view  of  the  contradictory 
testimony  now  before  us,  we  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  consider  the  question  still  sub  judice^ 
and  wait  patiently  for  detailed  reports  and  ad- 
ditional cxpcrinictjtal  evidence. 

Geouge  M*  Steuxberg, 

Surgeon  U^  S,  army. 


LIGHTHOUSE  ILLUMINANTS. 

A  PABUAMKNTART  document  is  not  the  place 
where  one  would  naturally  look  for  facts  of  scientific 
value:  but^  in  si  return  published  by  the  English  house 
of  commons  on  the  lltli  of  Deeeraber  last,  there  Is 
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much  interesting  information  on  the  subject  of  light- 
house illuminants  in  the  form  of  correspondence 
between  the  Board  of  trade,  which  has  general  super- 
vision of  the  lights  of  Great  Britain;  the  Trinity 
house,  which  manages  the  English  lights;  and  the 
Commissioners  of  northern  lights,  who  have  control 
over  those  of  Scotland. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  1883  it  was  proposed 
to  make  exhaustive  tests  of  the  relative  value  of 
petroleum,  gas,  and  electricity,  as  illuminants  for 
lighthouses,  by  comparing  the  several  lights  in  actual 
operation  together  at  the  South  Foreland  station ;  and 
the  lighthouse  authorities  of  all  three  kingdoms  had 
arranged  to  act  conjointly  in  prosecuting  the  ex- 
periments. ^V^len,  however,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  trials  were  to  take  place  were  formulated, 
the  representatives  from  Ireland  considered  that  these 
would  place  the  system  favored  by  the  Irish  authori- 
ties—  the  Wigham  gas  system  —  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  refused  to  take  further  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Dr.  Tyndall,  who  had  for  years  acted  as  scientific 
adviser  to  the  Trinity  house,  but  had  prior  to  this  re- 
signed, then  wrote  certain  letters  to  the  newspapers 
on  the  subject  These  letters  appear,  says  the  Board 
of  trade,  to  assert  the  superiority  of  gas,  as  used  in 
Mr.  Wigham's  burners,  as  a  lighthouse  illuminant; 
and,  further,  to  imply  that  the  engineer  of  the  board, 
Mr.  (now  Sir  James)  Douglass,  has  not  been  entirely 
disinterested.  The  Board  of  trade  therefore  asked  for 
a  full  report  of  the  views  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
lighthouse  boards  on  the  whole  question ;  and  their 
replies,  which  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  present  state  of 
development  of  illuminants  adapted  to  this  special 
purpose,  may  be  taken  to  be  the  defence  of  the  board 
against  Dr.  Tyndall' s  strictures. 

From  the  learned  professor's  statement,  it  appears 
that  in  1869,  when  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  gas  system  of  lighthouse 
illumination,  colza-oil  was  used  in  the  Trinity-house 
lamps;  and  this  was  superseded,  at  a  vast  saving  to 
the  country,  by  mineral  oil.  Mr.  Wigham  had  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  gas-lamp  superior  in  power  to 
the  best  oil-lamp  then  extant.  The  gas-flame  showed 
a  promptitude  of  action  and  a  pliancy  of  adaptation 
imattainable  with  oil.  By  a  simple  automatic  ap- 
paratus, the  gas-flame  could  be  made  to  send  forth 
flashes  in  any  desired  succession,  and  of  any  required 
duration.  Long  and  short  flashes  could  be  combined 
so  as  to  render  the  identity  of  a  lighthouse  unmis- 
takable, or  enable  it  to  spell  its  own  name  by  the 
Morse  alphabet.  Further,  Mr.  Wigham  had  sur- 
rounded his  central  *  bunch '  with  rings  of  burners, 
to  increase  the  light  in  thick  weather.  In  a  few  sec- 
onds a  light-keeper  could  pass  from  28  jets  to  48,  and 
thence  with  equal  rapidity  to  68,  SS^  and  finally  to  108 
jets,  all  these  flames  being  under  the  most  perfect 
control.  The  best  oil-flames  then  known  were  feeble 
scintillations,  compared  with  the  flame  of  the  108- 
jet  burner.  Dr.  Tyndall  adds  to  his  own  the  tes- 
timony of  many  others  as  to  the  value  of  the  Wigham 
system  as  then  examined,  and  proceeds  to  describe 
a  later  visit  to  the  lighthouse  at  Galley  Head,  which 
is  now,  he  says,  without  a  rival  in  the  world.     In 


this  light  the  refracting-lenses  of  four  first-order 
apparatus  are  fitted  one  above  another  in  the  same 
lantern,  with  a  108-jet  burner  in  the  focus  of  each 
apparatus.  It  had  already  been  visited  by  the  Elder 
brethren  of  the  Trinity  house;  and  their  engineer's 
report,  he  claims,  was  the  only  one  unfriendly  to  the 
light.  In  spite  of  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  in 
its  favor,  the  Trinity  house  decided  in  favor  of  a  six- 
wick  burner  consuming  mineral  oil  (Sir  James  Doug- 
lass's patent).  Finally,  Sir  James,  says  the  doctor, 
recognized  the  merits  of  the  gas  system,  and  decided 
to  adopt  it,  but  for  the  extinction  rather  than  with 
the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Wigham. 

The  Trinity  house  replies  at  considerable  length, 
giving  in  full  the  result  of  its  investigations  into 
the  worth  of  the  Wigham  light.  From  these  obser- 
vations, the  Elder  brethren  derived  an  opinion  that 
one  prominent  objection  to  it  is,  that  the  higher 
powers  of  the  single  burner  are  obtained  by  increas- 
ing its  size.  The  diameter  of  the  28-jet  fiame  is  four 
inches  and  a  quarter;  that  of  the  48  is  five  inches 
and  seven-eighths;  and  so  on,  until  a  diameter  of 
eleven  inches  and  an  eighth  is  reached  with  the  108- 
jet  burner.  Then,  as  the  prisms  of  the  optical  appa- 
ratus are  adjusted  to  a  focus  within  the  confines  of 
the  small  flame,  it  follows  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
enlarged  flame  is  extra-focal,  and  distributed  in  di- 
rections not  intended  by  the  designer  of  the  appara- 
tus. This  effect  is  not  particularly  important  in  a 
fixed  light  showing  all  around  the  horizon.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  fixed  lights,  however,  require 
to  be  either  strictly  confined  in  angular  width,  or 
marked  with  color  within  particular  bearings,  which 
is  accomplished  by  interposing  fixed  vertical  screens, 
opaque  or  of  colored  glass,  close  to  the  glazing  of 
the  lantern.  Directly  the  diameter  of  the  flame  is 
enlarged,  the  screen  will  no  longer  cut  off  the  light 
with  precision  on  its  appointed  bearings:  the  ex-focal 
rays  of  white  light  will  stray  into  the  sector  which 
should  be  dark  or  colored,  and  destroy  the  means  of 
guidance  for  which  the  light  is  intended. 

The  diameter  of  the  oil-burner  being  constant,  and 
its  flame  more  compact  than  the  Wigham  burner,  — 
for  instance,  the  six-wick  oil-burner,  four  inches  and 
three-eighths  wide,  being  equal  in  power  to  the  48-jet 
gas,  five  inches  and  seven-eighths  wide,  —  it  follows 
that  oil  is,  according  to  the  facts  before  us,  more 
suitable  for  important  niceties  of  direction.  Occul- 
tation  —  that  is,  the  sudden  and  short  eclipse,  at 
regular  intervals,  of  an  otherwise  continuous  light  — 
is  effectively  applied  with  either  source  of  illumina- 
tion, but  in  the  Wigham  system  is  applied  to  flashing 
lights  in  a  novel  manner,  as  an  additional  means  of 
identification.  A  light  showing  one  long  flash  every 
minute,  is,  by  occultation  at  short  intervals,  made  to 
show  a  number  of  short  flashes  instead  of  the  long 
one.  With  a  widening  burner,  the  luminous  beani 
becomes  broader,  and  the  number  of  flashes  seen  in 
each  series  becomes  greater;  so  that  the  expansion  of 
a  burner  involves  a  change  in  that  distinctive  charac- 
ter upon  which  the  observer  most  relies.  At  Galley 
Head  this  imcertainty  as  to  the  number  of  flashes 
had  been  observed. 
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These  oomtd«ralions  leil  the  Trinity  bouse  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Wigham  gas  system  in  single  fonn 
could  In  a  very  few  cases  be  employed  at  its  liigber 
powers  wirhout  thk  of  perplexing  the  mariner:  that 
tlie  highest  power  at  which  its  single  burner  could 
he  unt^d  under  every  required  condition  was  also 
obuliiable  by  oil;  that  its  special  novelties  in  dis- 
llnrtivenei»s,  as  introduced  at  Galley  Head,  would 
only  l>e  available  at  widely  aepamted  stations;  and 
that  where  space  and  considerations  of  expense  per- 
mitted the  use  of  g«is  in  triform  or  quadriform,  elec- 
tricity would  also  beadmissSble,  and,  by  its  suilability 
for  optical  treatment,  would  be  better  adapted  for 
producing  the  effects  required  in  coast  illumination; 
AJid,  finally,  its  own  experience  with  the  two  giis- 
lighted  trftwers  at  Ha^borough  was  not  such  as  to 
encourasje  a  more  extended  applIcaUon. 

The  Commissioners  of  northern  lighthouses,  in 
juiawer  to  the  ktter  of  the  Board  of  trade,  send  a 
rejmri  from  Messrs*  Thomas  Stevenson  and  J.  A. 
Cricht^in,  which,  in  the  main,  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Trinity  house. 

Frr»m  the  paper  read  by  Sir  James  Dcmgliwa  before 
tb^"  Hritish  association  in  Montreal  may  be  gleaned 
a  few  facts  as  to  the  relative  powei-s  of  the  best  lights 
now  in  u&q^  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  corre- 
ypondcnce  just  described,  fie  stales  that  the  first 
*»l<«lric  light  used  in  an  English  lighthouse  in  185^*^ 
was  of  700-candIe  power,  whereas  an  intensity  of 
50,0(X)-eandle  units  is  now  found  to  be  practically  and 
reliably  available  for  the  focus  of  an  optical  appa- 
nilus;  »o  that,  with  regard  to  intensity,  this  luminary 
outstrips  all  competitors.  Compact  flames  are  now 
being  produced  from  oils  and  coal-gas,  having  an 
tntejislty  of  1,500  to  2,00<)  candles;  while,  with  the 
lOH-jet  Wigham  burner,  an  intensity  of  nearly  3, 0<J<> 
caodlect  ha^«  been  reached.  With  regard  lo  economy^ 
mineral  ol}  has  the  advantage  of  all  its  rivals  up  to 
the  maximum  intensity  at  which  an  oil  light  is  prac* 
tlcaibte,  and  has  the  further  advantage  over  electricity 
or  gas  in  its  ready  application  at  any  station,  how- 
ever isolattrd,  and  in  many  cases  where  th«  use  of  the 
oUier  illurninants  would  be  impracticable.  lie  pro- 
cee<ia  to  show  that  fixed  lights  are  no  longer  to  be 
cottsiden^d  trustworthy  coast-signals,  owing  to  their 
Uabitity  to  confusion  with  other  lights^  and  that  tin- 
period  of  a  light  should  not  exceed  half  a  minute: 
further,  that  time  should  not  form  an  element  in  the 
determination  of  the  distinctive  character  of  a  llglit. 
On  the  coast  of  Eu'^land  the  Trinity  house  is  con- 
verting all  fixed  lights  to  occulting,  where  local  dan- 
gers ar*^  requirtHJ  to  be  covered  with  red  sectors,  or 
Nfctors  of  daii^tM-llght.  For  this  the  electric  light 
ts  i^minenUy  adapted.  In  cases  where  this  local  map- 
plBg-out  of  dangers  Is  not  required,  flashing  light*, 
in  consequence  of  their  higher  intensity,  are  being 
adopled. 

Rpf^rrioi*  In  the  optical  apparatus  of  the  new 
Ed  -  use,  he  describes  it  as  consisting 

.  ,  *J  tiers  of  lenses  with  a  six-wick 
:la4s  oil-bunjer  In  the  focus  of  each.  In  thi^s 
t  m  pan  of  Mr.  Wigham's  s>'stem  has  assuredly 
'b^ftii  cofiliKL     Wllh  A  dear  atmosphere^  the  lower 


burner  only  is  worked  at  its  minimum  intensity  of 
about  4(X><andIe  imits,  giving  an  intensity  of  the 
flashes  of  the  optical  apparatus  of  about  37,000  can- 
dles; but  in  thick  weather  the  full  power  of  the  two 
burners  is  put  in  action,  with  an  aggregate  inten- 
sity iti  the  llasbes  of  the  optical  apparatus  of  about 
159,i^Xi-candle  units.  This  intensity  is  about  23 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  fixed  light  latterly 
exhibited  from  the  old  tower,  and  about  2,880  timea 
the  intensity  of  the  light  originally  exhibited  in  the 
same  tower,  at  about  the  same  cost,  from  tallow 
candles. 


THE  ESSEX  DENEHOLES. 

TuE  word  *  deneholc  *  means  'Jenhole,*  and  is 
pronounced  *  tlanehole.'  Those  of  Kent  and  South 
Essex  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  narrow  ver- 
tical shafts  leading  to  artificial  chambers  excavated 
in  the  chalk,  their  depth  varying  with  the  distance 
of  the  chalk  beneath  the  surface.  They  are  found 
singly,  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  or  in  larger  col- 
lections of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  pits. 

Our  ilJustrallons  show  two  types  of  die  varieties  of 
form  exhibited  by  deneholes.  The  beehive  shape  is 
especially  common  in  the  shallower  pits,  which  are 
wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  in  chalk.  A  drawing  of  a 
pair  of  such  pits  discovered  in  a  chalk  cliff  at  Cray- 
ford  brickfields  is  given  (fig.  1).     Their  depth  was 


Fig.  1. 

thirty'Seven  feet,  and  the  greatest  width  eighteen  feet. 
The  walls  showed  no  signs  of  metal  picks,  and  the 
chalk  blocks  must  have  been  prized  out,  but  they  were 
well  and  symmetrically  worked.  In  one  was  a  layer 
of  very  hard  clay,  washed  into  a  cone  at  the  bottom, 
and  containing  flint  flakt'S,  scrapers,  and  a  *core:* 
above  that  a  layer  of  Koman  pots  and  pans  (aSamian 
diah,  etc.)  rested,  followed  by  some  very  fragmentary 
and  coarse  potsherds  and  confused  rubbish,  appar- 
ently intended  to  fill  the  hole  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground*  The  sister-cave  did  not  show  an  equal  strat- 
ification of  debris,  and  appeared  to  have  fallen  in  at 
an  early  period. 

Of  the  deeper  denehole5  existing  in  Hnngmau'S 
Wood,  one  (fig,  2)  is  eighty  feet  deep.  In  three  ex- 
amples at  IIaugman*s  Wood  (not  figured}  there  were 
six  chambers,  while  in  two  at  Bexley  only  three 
chambers  radiated  from  the  shaft.  A  final  stage  in 
denehole  evolution  seems  to  have  been  tlie  removal 
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of  the  greater  portion  of  the  partitions  separating 
the  chambers,  pillars  of  chalk  only  being  left  to  sup- 
port the  roof.  The  usual  height  of  denehole  cham- 
bers may  be  said  to  be  from  ten  to  twenty  feet.  A 
leading  characteristic  of  deneholes  is  the  separation 
of  each  pit  from  its  neighbor,  though  they  are  often 
so  close  together  that  much  care  must  have  been 
exercised  to  prevent  intercommunication.  Another 
is  the  fact,  that,  while  they  are  here  and  there  abun- 
dant in  bare  chalk,  they  are  often  especially  numer- 
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ous  where  the  top  of  the  chalk  is  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
below.  Thus  at  Hangman's  Wood,  for  example,  the 
top  of  the  chalk  is  fifty-six  or  fifty-seven  feet  below 
the  surface,  while  there  is  plenty  of  bare  chalk  within 
a  mile. 

Though  there  are  more  than  fifty  separate  dene- 
holes  in  Hangman's  Wood,  each  shaft  being  at  an 
average  distance  of  about  twenty-five  yards  from  its 
nearest  neighbor,  only  five  shafts  are  now  open,  the 
rest  having  fallen  in  at  various  times.  In  most  in- 
stances, however,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that 
the  chambers  below  have  been  materially,  if  at  all, 
injured,  the  funnel-shaped  hollow  at  the  surface  be- 
ing but  little  greater  than  those  around  the  mouths 
of  shafts  still  open.  This  closing  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  shafts  is  not  by  any  means  simply 
disadvantageous  to  denehole  explorers,  though  it 
certainly  increases  the  cost  of  exploration;  for  it  is 
obvious  that  closed  pits  necessarily  afford  more  satis- 
factory evidence  than  such  as  have  been  visited  from 
time  to  time,  either  from  curiosity  or  to  recover  a 
lost  sheep  or  hound. 

Preliminary  examinations  of  six  of  the  deneholes 
in  Hangman's  Wood  were  made  during  the  summers 
of  1882  and  1883.  A  more  thorough  investigation  is 
now  in  progress. 


RECENT  AFRICAN  EXPLORATION. 

No  news  has  been  received  at  Zanzibar  from 
Giraud  since  he  was  deserted  by  his  caravan.  A 
number  of  the  deserters  liave  been  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned under  grave  charges,  but  their  trial  will  be 
deferred  until  some  definite  information  of  the  trav- 
eller's fate  has  been  received.  The  French  consul 
asserts,  with  reason,  that  an  example  must  be  made 
if  it  proves  that  Giraud  has  been  betrayed:  otherwise 
there  can  be  no  safety  for  future  explorers. 

The  distressing  news  has  been  received  of  the  total 
destruction  by  fire  of  the  fine  establishment  of  the 
missionaries  du  Saint-Esprit  at  Mrogoro.  They  were 
left  without  food  or  clothing,  and  the  result  of  their 
severe  labor  for  two  years  was  destroyed  at  one  blow. 
The  fire  would  seem  to  have  been  accidental ;  since 
the  natives  about  them  are  friendly,  and  have  modi- 
fied, at  the  suggestion  of  the  missionaries,  many  of 
their  savage  customs,  especially  that  of  human  sacri- 
fices, which  a  year  ago  were  common.  Assistance 
has  been  sent  to  the  sufferers. 

From  the  Zambezi,  news  of  the  death  of  Com- 
mander Foot  has  been  received.  It  occurred  at  Blan- 
tyre,  where  he  had  been  appointed  English  consul. 
His  wife  and  two  children,  unable  during  the  preva- 
lent disorders  on  the  upper  Zambezi  to  reach  the 
coast,  have  taken  refuge  at  the  Protestant  mission 
at  the  junction  of  the  Ruo  and  Sheri  rivers.  The 
deceased  was  well  known  in  connection  with  African 
exploration,  and  especially  with  routes  of  trade  and 
travel  in  central  Africa. 

Mr.  Hore  of  the  English  missionary  society  has 
recently  started  for  Ujiji,  with  his  family,  a  consider- 
able caravan,  and  two  young  missionaries,  who  will 
assist  him  in  his  work. 

Some  time  since,  we  referred  to  the  operations  of 
Paul  Solelllet  in  the  region  of  Shoa,  and  his  suc- 
cess in  establishing  friendly  relations  with  King 
Menelik.  The  traveller,  who  left  Prance  about  three 
years  ago,  has  now  returned  to  civilization,  and,  at  a 
recent  stance  of  the  Soci^t^  de  g^ographie,  gave  inter- 
esting details  of  his  journey,  and  of  the  character  of 
the  region  explored  by  him  in  the  interests  of  French 
commerce.  The  port  of  Obok,  opposite  the  English 
military  station  of  Aden,  has  been  occupied  by  France 
since  1856,  but  has  only  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
naval  coaling-tttation  during  the  past  year. 

Behind  Obok  rises  the  irregular  surface  of  the 
Ethiopian  highlands,  extending  westward  to  the  Nile, 
and  southward  to  the  little-known  region  which  en- 
closes the  great  lakes  of  equatorial  Africa.  At  dif- 
ferent altitudes  on  its  ridges,  which  rise  from  five 
thousand  to  eleven  thousand  feet,  one  finds  a  succes- 
sion of  all  the  climates  of  the  torrid  and  temperate 
zones.  The  olive,  cypress,  indigo,  and  coffee  plants 
grow  wild  there;  while  cotton,  sugar-cane,  the  vine, 
and  cereals  are  successfully  cultivated.  In  the  same 
regions  where  the  elephant,  buffalo,  and  rhinoceros 
flourish  in  a  state  of  nature,  one  finds  innumerable 
herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  Solelllet  succeeded 
in  opening  a  caravan  route  to  Kaffa  by  way  of  Shoa, 
which  is  subject  to  the  usual  objections  of  time  and 
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expense,  Iwciity  or  thirty  days  being  required  to  reach 
Iho  hiKhlnnd*  from  Obok,  However,  the  only  route 
jui&viously  available  took  forty  or  fifty  days  for  the 
ne  transit.  TrAHspurtatian  is  very  expensive, 
ehing  four  or  five  hundred  dollurs  per  Ion;  so  that 
otiJy  the  mo»t  valuable  goods,  such  as  arms  and  am* 
munition,  can  be  profitably  sent  in^  and  gold,  ivory » 
arid  musk  brouglit  out,  JTowever,  Shoa  has  a  pojui- 
latioD  of  three  millions,  intelligent  and  serai-eivlllzed, 
whose  manners  and  customs  approach  those  of  Eu- 
r»>pe.  who  are  Christians,  and  are  governed  by  a  code  of 
laws  derived  from  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  The 
constructioD  of  a  railway  of  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  in  length  would  o|H»n  an  immense  market  for 
the  manufactured  goods  of  Europe.  Soleil let's  lul^irs 
hare  been  rewarded  by  the  crt»»s  of  the  legion  of 
honor. 


INGERSOLL'S  COUNTRY  COUSINS, 

Mr,  Int.ersou/s  '  Short  studies  in  nntural 
histor}*  *  U  a  revised  reijrint  of  a  number  of 
handdomelj  illustrated  articles  on  a  variety  of 
aubjeets*  which  have  recently  appeared  in  vari- 
ous jiopular  magazines.  <Jf  the  twenty-one 
eliapltTs.  throe  are  devoted  to  liirds  ;  one  each 
to  shrews  and  seals ;  three  to  oysters  and  their 
erK?u)ics  ;  one  each  to  rattlesnakes,  squids  and 
thctr  allies,  elk-antlers,  the  [>ompano  shells, 
the  caverns  at  Luray  and  at  Pike*s  Peak,  the 
abnloae,  shell-money  of  the  American  Indians, 
etc*  On  many  of  these  subjeeta  the  author 
writea  firora  personal  observation  ;  but  much  of 
the  book*  as  might  be  expected,  is  compiled. 
In  detailing  his  own  observations,  he  seldom 
ivfinders  from  the  mark ;  but,  in  treating  sub- 

1  ji*ets  at  second  hand,  he  is  occasioually  betrayed 
mlo  misstatements,  either  through  inattention 

I  or  by  his  authorities,  whom  he  is  not  in  position 
to  pnijxM'ly  weigh.  We  are  surprised,  for  in- 
stanee,  that  he  should  soberly  rej>eat  the  asser- 
tion that  mocking-birds  are  able  to  kill  large 
snakes  by  beating  them  with  their  wings.  He 
fihon  a  a  not  very  clear  eonce[>tion  of  his  subject, 
vrben,  in  speaking  of  llieslirews,  he  states  that 
tiw*  amalle&t  American  species  belong  to  the 

I  gi«tiU9  lilarina  ;  nor  is  this  the  only  glaring  in- 
iw!ciimc,v  in  the  chapter  on  these  animals.  A 
very  excellent  account  of  the  large-billed  water- 
thni««h   (Siurus  rootacilla)    is    marred    at  its 

!  close   by   the  statement,  •  This  is  a  northern 

H>mi/  —  the  opposite  of  the  truth,  when  eon- 
!♦  as  here,  with  the  small -billed  species. 
l\y  careless  and  inexcusable  is  the  state- 

Imetil   tliat   martens,  as  well  as    weasels    and 
iaesif  turn  white  in  winter.     The  interesting 

umt,^  .'MMmiff*  tkhfifX  ■tudle*  In  Ibe  nmtura)  hl«tury  of  the 
l\r  Jiaxn^T  TMOKitflou.,     New  York*  Barptr 
.      $52  p.,  lllu«tr.    S*. 


and  very  sensible  article  on  '  Rattlesnakes  in 
fact  and  fancy,'  however,  while  not  wholly  free 
from  erroi-s,  treats  the  subject  of  ^  mimicry  *  in 
relation  to  the  rattles  with  commendable  judg- 
ment. In  the  account  of  st^r-fishes  as  enemies 
of  the  oyster,  there  are  some  overdrawn  state* 
meats  respecting  the  power  of  mnlti plication 
by  division  possessed  l>y  star- fishes.  In  the 
chapter  on  'Periwinkles  and  other  oy**ier- 
pests,'  the  large  *  winkles,*  or  '  cot»chs,*  of  the 
genera  Sycotypns  and  Fnlgar,  are  erroneously' 
stated  to  be  unprovided  with  a  lingual  ribbon 
of  teeth.  The  qimhaug  is  said  to  be  usnnlly 
safe  front  the  ravages  of  these  species ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  since  at  some 
localities  we  have  found  the  qnahaug  to  bo 
their  princi[)al  juey,  even  the  largest  specimens 
not  e8ea|)ing  their  rapacity.  It  is  stated,  on 
the  authority  of  '  an  intelligent  man,'  that 
Fulgar  carica  is  able  to  draw  even  the  nuor- 
shell  out  of  its  burrow,  and  devour  it ;  wliile 
the  fact  is  that  this  is  done  by  even  very  young 
examples.  The  chapter  on  '^  Seals  and  seal- 
hunting  in  the  North  Atlantic  *  is  far  from 
ac<'urate  in  many  of  its  statements ;  but, 
strangest  of  all,  under  the  page-heading  *  A 
bit  of  comparative  anatomy,*  we  arc  told  that 
the  tail  of  the  whale,  and  of  cetaceans  in 
general,  is  not  a  ^  tail  *  at  all,  but  is  structu- 
rally homologous  —  having  the  same  compo- 
nent bones  —  with  the  hind-flippei*s  of  a  seal 
and  the  hind-liml>s  of  other  mammals.  Not  to 
cite  other  frequent  evidences  of  either  careless- 
ness or  ignorance,  the  foregoing  will  show  that 
a  very  readable,  and  in  the  main  commend- 
able,  book  ma^*  contain  faults  of  a  very  serious 
character.  The  author  tells  us  the  biX)k  is 
written  in  the  hoi>e  that  it  may  *'  contain  not 
onh*  some  cutertiunment,  but  also  helpful  sug- 
gestions for  those  who  take  delight  in  outdoor 
studies."  It  certainly  does  contain  a  very 
large  amount  of  interesting  information  very^ 
entertainingly  told,  few  writers  of  popular  natu- 
ral-history books  having  either  the  literary 
ability  or  the  knowledge  shown  l\v  Mr.  Inger- 
soll  in  the  present  series  of  papers.  It  is  the 
greater  pity  that  here  and  there  he  should  be 
fotiud  so  grievously  tripping. 

The  book  is  very  carefully  and  attractively 
printed,  and  the  illustrations  are  artistic  and 
fitting ;  but  even  here  the  frontispiece  is  en- 
titled "^  Tree  toads,*  while  only  one  of  the  two 
filieeies  figured  is  a  tree-toad,  though  both  are 
plaeedon  o  tree;  the  other  being  the  wood-frog, 
and  as  such  is  correctly  referred  to  in  the  text. 
In  the  explanation  of  the  cut  of  a  shrew *8 
skull  (p.  35),  '  under  side  of  skull '  should  be 
^  upper  side  of  skull,  * 
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THE  FORESTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES, 

Many  essaj's  and  8ome  books  there  are  to 
tell  us  what  should  be  done  with  our  forests, 
or  with  their  remains.  This  ninth  volume  of 
the  reports  of  the  census  taken  in  1880,  now 
before  us,  tells  us  what  these  forests  are. 
First  and  briefly  as  to  their  general  distribu- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  climate  and  con- 
figuration of  the  country.  There  is,  in  the 
most  general  terms,  a  forest  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
another  of  the  Pacific  region,  widely  separated 
through  a  long  stretch  of  the  continent,  more 
approximate  at  their  northern  extremities,  and 
essentially  but  loosely  joined  along  the  Mexican 
borders  from  Texas  to  southern  California 
by  a  very  peculiar  arboreal  vegetation.  And 
even  where  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  woods  are 
most  widely  severed,  as  in  about  latitude  40°, 
the  western  own  to  a  near  relationship  with 
the  eastern  along  the  line  where  the  Rocky 
Mountains  flank  the  plains.  Together,  the  two 
compose  one  large  whole,  —  a  temperate  North- 
American  sylva,  the  harmony  of  which  is  not 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  Mexi- 
can types  into  its  southern  borders.  A  more 
seriously  discordant  element,  however  insig- 
nificant geographically,  but  figuring  rather 
prominently  in  the  catalogue,  comes  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  southward  extension  of  the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  upon  which  a  good  num- 
ber of  tropical  West-Indian  trees  have  effected 
a  lodgment.  Like  other  immigrants,  these 
denizens  must  be  received  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing with  those  more  truly  to  the  manner  born, 
although  they  sensibly  impair  the  homogeneity 
of  the  United  States  sylva. 

Next  as  to  the  genera  and  species  of  which 
our  forests  are  composed,  amounting,  it  ap- 
pears, to  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  genera 
and  four  hundred  and  twelve  species.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  these,  however,  are  only 
arborescent  at  their  best,  never  attaining  the 
magnitude  of  timber-trees ;  and  forty-eiglit  ot 
the  genera,  and  nearly  sixty  species,  occur 
only  in  semi-tropical  Florida.*^  The  systematic 
account  of  the  trees  fills  two  hundred  and 
twenty  pages  of  the  volume.  It  is  wonderfully 
full,  not  to  say  exiiaustive,  in  the  bibliograph}' 
and  synonym}',  is  comprehensive  as  to  geo- 
graphical ranges,  particular  in  its  statement  of 
the  character  of  the  wood  (the  specific  gravity 
and  the  amount  of  ashes  being  specified  under 

Report  on  the/orfsU  of  North  America  {excluaiw  of  Mexico). 
By  i;iiARLE8  B.  Sargrnt.  Arnold  profesnor  of  arboriculture  in 
Harvard  college,  special  agent  tenth  census.  Washington,  Oov- 
ernmtnt,  1884.  612  p.,  4':  39  colored  maps,  4*  and  T;  with  port- 
folio of  10  maps,  eieph.  f  . 


each  species),  and  also  its  economical  uses. 
But  descriptive  matters  and  all  botanical 
details,  l>eyond  a  mention  of  the  height  at- 
tained by  the  tree,  are  scrupulously  omitted. 
Even  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the  bark, 
characteristic  as  it  generally  is,  and  sometimes 
very  impoitant  in  its  practical  applications,  is 
nowhere  mentioned,  except  in  a  single  line  in 
a  single  case,  that  of  the  canoe  birch.  Even 
the  diflTerence  between  the  cherry  birch  and 
the  yellow  birch,  so  striking  in  the  bark  and 
so  slight  in  ever}'  other  respect,  is  not  alluded 
to.  This  is  evidently  done  on  principle.  It 
was  necessary  to  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and 
Professor  Sargent  has  drawn  it  very  taught. 
We  should  grieve  inconsolably  over  the  ex- 
clusion, except  for  our  exi)ectation  that  the 
author  means  to  make  amends  in  another  work, 
in  which  the  tree  will  stand  for  more  than  its 
timber.  Let  us  note,  in  passing,  that  in  any 
future  publication  '  Palmaceae  *  should  give 
place  to  ^  Palmae.*  It  was  a  good  thought  to 
supply  a  separate  and  full  index  to  the  '  Cata- 
logue of  forest- trees,'  as  this  part  of  the  vol- 
ume is  modestl}'  entitled.  The  addition  of  as 
much  descriptive  botanical  matter  as  there  is 
of  bibliography  would  have  made  of  it  a  com- 
pendious treatise. 

We  will  not  complain  that  practical  matters 
predominate  in  a  census  report.  Part  ii., '  The 
woods  of  the  United  States,'  fills  two  hundred 
and  forty  pages,  most  of  it  tabular  matter. 
'  Woods '  are  here  used  in  the  sense  of  timbers ; 
and  this  portion  of  the  volume  records  with 
much  completeness  the  result  of  an  exhaustive 
determination  of  the  specific  gravit}',  the  amount 
of  ash,  the  weight  \yer  cubic  foot,  the  tensile 
strength,  the  behavior  under  compression,  and 
the  fuel  value  of  the  wood  of  all  the  species. 
This  great  piece  of  work  was  done  by,  or 
under  the  direction  of,  Mr.  S.  P.  Sharpies. 
The  wood  specimens  are  preserved  in  two  full 
series, — one  in  the  National  museum  at  Wash- 
ington, one  in  that  of  the  arboretum  of  Har- 
vard university ;  and  the  surplus  material, 
worked  into  12,9G1  museum  specimens,  has 
been  made  into  sixty  sets,  and  distributed  to 
nearlj'  as  msmy  educational  institutions. 

Any  one  wishing  to  know  the  relative  s|)ecific 
gravity  of  the  wood  of  our  trees  has  only  to 
consult  the  table  beginning  on  p.  249.  He 
will  learn  tiiat  all  those  which  are  heavief  than 
water  are  of  semi-tropical  species,  or  of  the 
arid  south-western  interior  region ;  that  the 
Floridian  Condalia  ferrea  leads  the  list  (spe- 
cific gravity-,  1.3020)  ;  that  Cercocarpus  ledi- 
folius,  the  mountain  mahogany  of  Utah,  etc.. 
comes  up  to  1.0731  ;  that  the  lightest  conifer- 
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<Mis  wood  18  of  the  big  li'ee,  Seqimia  gigantea 
(0.2882)  ;  and  that  the  lightt>st  woo<l  of  all  h 
of  a  fig  in  Florida.  Fieus  aurtm  (0.2*;i6). 

Tpon  part  iii.,  'The  forests  of  the  United 
States  in  their  eoonorniL'  aspects,*  which  con- 
eludes  the  vohjrne,  and  whieh  the  fine  colored 
ips  graphiciiilj  illtistnit^,  Professor  Sargent 
t  Ik's towed  greiit  pains,  and  to  much  purpose, 
fie  &tiitisLi<.?s  of  the  lumber  indostr}'  for  the 
census  year,  the  table  of  forest- fires  during  that 
year,  the  ma[>  showing  the  proportion  of  wood- 
land within  the  settled  area  burned  over  in  that 
rear,  antl  the  maji  showing  the  eluiracter  of 
tbt^  fuel  naed  in  ditfereni  parts  of  the  settled 
portion  of  the  eounlry*  are  most  interesting 
and  instructive.  Not  less  so  are  the  detailed 
and  fulU'  ilhmt rated  sumrnaiies  of  the  present 
condition  aiul  character  nf  the  woodlands  of 
every  state  and  territory. 

The  principles  of  forest  preservation,  the 
neiMls  of  the  c*ountry  in  this  resijcet,  and  its 
!iTi()ortancc  in  certain  districts,  also  the  special 
nfcd,  as  well  as  great  ditticully,  of  guarding 
ji^2itnst  forca-t- tires,  are  touclied  upon  as  occa- 
sion serves.  If  the  country  suiters  hereafter, 
it  will  not  Ijc  from  tlie  lack  of  good  advice. 
Possibly  the  forest  report  for  the  eleventh  cen- 
sus may  show  that  it  has  not  all  been  wasted. 
If  the  forest  agent  for  IHiJO  brirjgs  out  a  more 

^'''"labk*  report  than  that  of  1880,  it  will  in  a 
iure  be  due  to  the  advantages  fnrnisheil  by 

'  tiw*  work  of  his  predecessor. 


sen  ELLEN '  S   D  YNA  MO-ELECTR I C 
MACHINES, 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  third  German 
I  dlitlon,  with  large  additions  and  notes  relating 
[to  American  machines  by  Mr,  Keit!i.  In  the 
two  editions  of  the  original  the  work  ap- 
m  one  volume ;  but  in  the  t!nrd  the 
f  author  tliought  it  desirable  to  divide  it  into  two, 
ami  in  this  the  translators  have  followed  him. 
The  first  volume  only  is  now  published,  and  is 
priDcipully  devoted  to  methods  and  machines 
for  pro<hicing  electric  currents. 

It  is  not  easy  to  keep  pace  with  the  pro<htc- 
ttlOll  of  d>*iiamo-electric  literature  at  present. 
*Du  I  mot  avoid  the  coucUisiou  that  much 

of  Ue  ^uppresseil  without  really  serious 

tai;^,  '   liuoks   on    dynamo-electric    macliinery 
may  Ik»  prv»pared    for   the   general   inlt^Higent 
Ipabliei  for  the  so-called  '  practical*  electrician. 


VoJ*  L    TrftiiiAlittcd  fratn  tlw  third  UonoAn  cflltkin  by  N, 
I  ft.  KHlJi  Muf  iVrvy  Nrymunn*    »w  York,  TtJn  Xottrund^  1B84. 
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or  for  the  student  of  electrical  cnginct»ring. 
Dr.  Scliellcn's  book  is  not  likely  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  either  of  these  classes. 

About  a  hundred  pages  bear  the  general  title 
of  *  Preliminary  physics.*  Forty  of  these  are 
occupied  by  the  development  of  tlie  t\HHla- 
menlal  idea  of  the  production  of  electneity  by 
induction,  which  is  accomplished  in  a  manner 
not  differing  greatly  from  that  of  other  similar 
treatises.  The  remainder  contains  the  con- 
sideration of  methods  of  electric  measurements 
and  measuring  instruments.  Tnchidiug  as  it 
does  dynamometric.  photometric,  and  elcctnc 
measurement  proper,  this  comes  near  being  the 
most  un  satis  flic  tory  portion  of  the  hook.  The 
great  importance  of  thoroughly  understanding 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  strongly  emphasized  ; 
but  the  reader  will  seek  in  vain  for  its  satis- 
factory ehicidatiou.  The  study  of  dynamome- 
tei^  is  by  far  the  best  of  this  part ;  and  the 
trnnslators  have  shown  wisdom  in  inserting 
full  descriptions  of  the  Ivcnt  dynamometer 
prepared  by  Dr.  Henry  Morton,  and  of  the 
llrarkett  dynamometer  prepared  by  Professor 
Hrarkett,  its  inventor,  Tndcr  electric  meas- 
urement little  is  to  be  found,  aside  from  the 
description  of  a  t^w  of  the  coarser  devices  for 
determining  electromotive  force  and  current 
strength,  and  tliere  is  really  nothing  concern- 
ing methods  of  measurement.  Although  the 
book  is  of  very  recent  date,  the  units  of 
measure  are  not  defme<l  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  of  the  international  electrical  con- 
gress ;  and,  in  the  discussion  of  photometric 
standards,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of 
that  adoptetl  by  that  bcKly.  '  Intcnsit}^  *  for 
current,  or  current  strength,  and  '  tension  *  for 
electromotive  force,  are  found,  unfortunately, 
throughout  the  work. 

The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  descrip- 
tions of  magneto  and  dynamo  electric  machines 
in  great  variety.  These  arc  generally  given 
In  eonsiderable  detail,  aecorapanied  by  diagrams 
and  p!ates.  Many  of  the  descriptions  are  very 
sati?> factory,  altliough  most  of  them  have  ap- 
[>eared  already  in  similar  publications. 

The  conclutling  chapter  contains  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  theory  of  dynamo-electric 
machines,  and  a  classification  of  dynamos* 
The  (hscussion  of  the  theory  would  be  greatly 
irni>roved  l>y  expansion,  ami  the  classitication 
of  tlynamos  would  be  more  useful  to  the 
reader  if  introduced  before  the  description  of 
machines.  An  appendix  contains  a  number 
of  tables  of  considerable  practical  value,  and 
an  attempt  to  dcfiue  the  '  absolute,  or  c,  o.  s. 
system  of  units  of  measure'  In  a  previous 
chapter  the  necessity  of  being  thoroughly  fa- 
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miliar  with  these  units  is  affirmed  ;  but  in  these 
two  pages  a  clear  understanding  of  them  is 
made  well-nigh  impossible.  A  single  illus- 
tration will  serve  to  show  the  character  of 
many  of  these  definitions. 

"  The  unit  of  tension  is  that  tension  (poten- 
tial difference)  between  two  points  which  re- 
quires the  expenditure  of  one  unit  of  force 
(1  dj'ne)  to  move  1  coulomb  from  one  point 
to  the  other  by  overcoming  the  electrical  repul- 
sion (Dim.  a^G^S"^). 

''  Technical  unU,  1  volt  =  10^  (c.  a.  s.) 
units.*' 


BARNARD'S  PYRAMID  OF  GIZEH. 

Dk.  Barnard  tells  us  that  Mr.  Flinders 
Petrie,  after  having  published  a  book  in  1874 
to  give  '  irrefragable  proof*  of  the  supernatural 
metrology  of  the  Great  pyramid,  in  1880 
printed  another  in  wiiich  he  recants  all  that 
doctrine.  This  surprising  instance  teaches  us 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  hold  .the  views 
of  John  Taylor  and  Piazzi  Smyth,  and  yet  be 
capable  of  using  his  mind  sanely  upon  the 
subject.  But  Mr.  Petrie  had  shown  himself  by 
his  '  Inductive  metrology  *  to  be  an  adept  in 
the  logic  of  induction  ;  and  surely  one  would 
expect  the  study  of  logic,  if  it  be  of  any  use 
at  all,  to  save  a  man  from  such  follies  as  this 
metrological  theory  of  the  pyramid. 

The  main  fallacj'  of  the  advocates  of  it  is 
one  which  has  been  pointed  out  in  C.  S.  Peirce's 
'  Theory  of  probable  inference  *  as  a  violation 
of  the  inductive  rule  that  the  characters  for 
which  a  lot  is  sampled  ought  to  be  predesig- 
nate ;  that  is,  settled  upon  before  the  exami- 
nation of  the  sample.  Given  a  collection  of 
numerical  data,  it  is  always  possible,  by  twist- 
ing them  about,  to  find  some  recondite  and 
curious  relationship  between  them ;  for  the 
possibilities  of  such  relationships  are  endless. 
]Mr.  Pliny  Earle  Chase  has  convinced  the  world 
of  that,  if  of  nothing  else. 

Another  thing  which  the  pyramid-bitten 
seem  to  overlook,  is  that  an  hypothesis  ante- 
cedently likely  does  not  mean  one  which  they 
are  antecedently  inclined  to  like,  but  one  which 
belongs  to  a  class  of  explanations  among  which 
the  balance  of  positive  evidence  tends  to  show 
that  the  true  tlieor^^  is  to  be  looked  for. 

Dr.  Barnard  treats  the  subject  with  a  great 
deal  of  pertinent  wit ;  he  has  drawn  from  the 
stores  of  his  learning  for  interesting  informa- 
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tion  on  every  page ;  and,  what  is  best,  he  has 
estimated  the  strength  of  each  argument  with 
unerring  good  sense.  Perhaps  he  is  a  little 
too  indulgent  to  the  idea  that  the  vertical  height 
of  the  pyramid  was  intended  to  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  the  perimeter  of  the  base  that  the  radius 
of  a  circle  bears  to  its  diameter.  Fourteen 
centuries  after  the  building  Of  the  Great  pyra- 
mid under  King  Apophis  of  the  seventeenth 
dynast}'  (Joseph's  Pharaoh,  as  it  is  said),  was 
written  the  mathematical  treatise  of  Ahmes, 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us.  This  work 
virtually  assumes 

n  =  (})*  =  3.10, 

and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  pyramid-builder  knew  better.  On  the 
contrary.  Sir  Henry  James's  idea  is  probably 
correct,  that  the  rule  for  the  slope  was,  that  at 
the  corners  the  rise  should  be  nine  on  a  base 
of  ten. 

The  supposition  that  the  inclination  of  the 
entrance-passage  was  connected  with  a  pole- 
star,  derives,  it  would  appear,  its  chief  strength 
from  its  forming  a  part  of  Mr.  Procter's  ingen- 
ious theory  of  the  orientation  of  the  p^-ramid, 
which  certainly  has  much  to  recommend  it; 
3-et  the  accuracy  of  orientation  may  be  merely 
accidental,  like  that  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Mi{.  H.  U.  Warner  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  offers  two 
prizes  for  the  year  1885.  First,  two  hundred  dollars 
for  each  and  every  discovery  of  a  new  comet  made 
from  Feb.  1,  1885,  to  Feb.  1,  1886,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  1.  It  must  be  discovered  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  South 
America,  Great  Britain,  or  the  Australian  continent 
and  islands,  either  by  the  naked  eye  or  telescope,  and 
it  must  be  unexpected,  except  as  to  the  comet  of  1815, 
which  Is  expected  to  re-appear  this  year  or  next ;  2. 
The  discoverer  must  send  a  prepaid  telegram  imme- 
diately to  Dr.  Lewis  Swift,  director,  Warner  observa- 
tory, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  giving  the  time  of  the  discovery, 
the  position  and  direction  of  motion,  with  sufficient 
exactness,  if  possible,  to  enable  at  least  one  other 
observer  to  find  it ;  3.  This  intelligence  mast  not  be 
communicated  to  any  other  party  or  parties,  either 
by  letter,  telegraph,  or  otherwise,  until  such  time  as 
a  telegraphic  acknowledgment  has  been  received  by 
the  discoverer  from  Dr.  Swift  (great  care  should  be 
observed  regarding  this  condition,  as  it  is  essential 
to  the  proper  transmission  of  the  discovery,  with  the 
name  of  the  discoverer,  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
world,  which  will  be  immediately  made  by  Dr.  Swift). 
Discoverers  in  Great  Britain,  the  Australian  conti- 
nent and  islands,  West  Indies,  and  South  America, 
are  absolved  from  the  restriction  in  conditions  2  and 
3.    Second,  a  prize  of  two  Imndred  dollars  in  gold  to 
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I  jmf  penoti  In  the  world  who  will  write  the  best  tUree* 
|thoiisiin<3-wirrd  fuipcr  on  the  cause  of  the  atmospheric 
[elFecis  (*reil  Mght.,'  etc.)  accompaDying  auiiset  aod 
I  «iinn:»^  during  the  pn^i  sUt^fon  months.  It  is  desired 
iliAi  thtfMi.*  pdper.:^  be  as  original  as  possible  in  facta, 
rvatioiis,  And  treatrntsnt. 

-Uoder  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  natural 
\  of  Philadelphia,  Prof.  D.  G.  Brinton  began 
2iJ  to  deliver  a  aeries  of  ten  lectures  on 
Anj**r1cjin  ethnology  and  archeology.  He  will  i>e  fol- 
lowed by  Professor  Benjamin  Sharp  in  a  cnurse  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  lectures  on  the  principles  of 
»ofdoi»y;  Professor  Angel o  Heilprln,  a  course  uf  prac- 
tlci'  Mon-in  geologj'  and  paleoiit<*Iogy,  to  be 

»Ui  I  J  by  field-excuriion!*,  and  a  ^nal  excur- 

•ioii  to  Lhti  region  of  the  upper  Delaware  or  the  valley 
of  Virginia,  extending  over  a  period  of  ten  days  or 
more;  and  Prof.  H.  Carviil  Lewi?(,  a  ct>urse  of  twenty- 
five  lecturer  on  mineralogy  and  litlioiogy»  with  practi- 
cal demonstrations  in  the  laboratory. 

—  The   Aniencan   philosophical   society  has    just 
I  I^Qblifhed  an  index  to  its  Proceedings  and  Tran^ac- 

tli>u%  down  to  1883,  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  PhiJlips, 
jiiii,,  one  of  the  secretaries.  It  will  be  found  v«^ry 
Qseful^  but  would  have  been  much  more  so  had  it 
been  miMle  in  a  single  index,  instead  of  In  three,  as 
ai  prcwnt*  The  s^imple  prefix  of  P  and  T  would 
liaf«  dbtinguiabed  the  Proceedings  and  the  Tninsnc> 
Uons  aa  readily  as  the  present  Homau  numerals  do 
the  volumes:  and  a  T could  similarly  have  been  made 
to  {ndicjkte  the  old  in  distinction  from  the  new  aeries 
of  the  Transactions. 

—  The  first  nurotier  of  the  Jouimat  of  mycoltjijtj,  an- 
noiinced  in  a  recent  issue,  has  been  received,  and  can 
hardly  be  said  to  promise  much  for  the  future  of  my- 
cology Iti  this  country.  It  U  almost  wholly  de?oted 
to  d^siTiptJons  of  new  species;  for  the  abstract  of 
Wharton* 9  paper  on  Pries's  nomenclature  of  colors, 
taken  from  GrcvUlea,  is  of  slight  botanical  value.  If 
thi»  number  Is  an  index  of  what  is  to  come,  it  will  be 
a  malter  of  regret  that  the  journal  was  ever  started. 
Tlie  proper  place  for  the  description  of  species  la  in 
the  proceeding*  of  scientific  societies,  or  In  the  re- 
ports bsued  by  the  different  states  or  by  the  national 
government.  In  the  case  of  a  monthly  journal,  tlxe 
tie>cessity  of  filling  the  requisite  number  of  pages  must 
qaiekty  reitultiu  the  profi  action  of  hastily  or  carelessly 
prepared  descriptions^  whicii  will  only  be  an  eiicum- 
branee:  the  Uu^vitabie  tendency  will  l>e  to  degenerate 
Into  a  r  ^'s-miih  Nei I lier  mycology  nor  any 
otlicrt^  irysciencecan  hope  for  advancement 
Uit  -li  r  I  H  havijig  no  higher  aim  than  this- 
At  I  1  ill  ve  say  to  authors  who  describe  one  of 
Ih  t/  and  then  add  the  following  note:  *'It 
U  1  bie  that  these  are  only  the  spores  of  some 
(il)  I  -identaily  scattered  on  the  leaves,  and 
it  r  M  (fiore  esjiecially  to  cull  attention  to  It, 
In  cif«Jt-r  to  u-rri  tiin  Us  true  character*'  ? 

—  In  iTh  J  -  f/r  immthty  for  February,  Mr.  Brad- 
for*J  T  I  pleasantly  written  paper  on  winter 
hinls  aL  '»u,  in  which  he  treats  briefly  the  va- 
rious f  p«cles  Lliat  enliven  our  fields  and  waysides  at 


this  inclement  season.  The  writer  shows  himself  to 
be  a  keen  discriminating  observer,  as  well  as  an  affec- 
tionately appreciative  one,  and  has  also  a  happy  way  of 
telling  what  he  has  seen.  Ois  paper  will  prove  of  inter- 
est to  tlie  ornithologist  as  well  as  the  general  reader. 

—  Mr.  W.  W.  Valentine  of  Richmond,  Va.,  in  the 
specimen  pages  of  his  *  Comparative  study  of  the  new 
high  German  language,  theoretical  and  practical 
evidently  gives  a  translation  of  the  notes  of  some 
lectures  on  German  grammar  which  he  once  heard 
in  Germany.  Like  most  lecture-notes,  they  contain 
some  mistakes,  and  are,  except  for  a  reader  already 
familiar  with  the  subject,  obscure  through  their  con- 
ciseness. And  if  there  has  been  in  this  book  any 
winnowing,  any  selection  at  all  of  topics  to  be  treated, 
tha  winnowing  has  certainly  left  much  chaff  among 
the  wheat.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  class 
of  students  in  America  who  could,  with  advantage, 
study  German  in  such  a  grammar.  We  subjoin  a  few 
characteristic  extracts*:  '"Consonants  accumulate  in 
simple  words  and  compounds.  It  occurs  often  from 
the  syncopation  ...  In  compounds  lliey  accumu* 
late  very  often. — In  English  sex  determine*  class- 
distinction  for  the  moat  part.  ^ — The  en  of  tlie  neul. 
nom,  ace.  (also  voc.)  is  often  omitted  In  folk'S[>eech, 
and  also  in  poetry  where  it  stands  in  connection  with 
euphony  and  ipiantity.  —  Kelics  of  gender  are  found 
with  the  demonstrative  dfu  that.  —  Enxeu  {better 
eAzen)*  [!)]  —Reduplication  occuned  originally  with 
the  preterit  stem  of  all  stem  verbs. —  fulten  to  fold 
{reilupl.)  Only  the  past  participle  \%  preserved  in  lit- 
erary language.* '     [ ! !  ] 

—  The  fourth  number  of  the  Anuario  bihUofjtdfico 
de  hi  Repubiica  avjcntimt,  by  A.  N.  Viola  (Buenos 
Aires,  1883),  contains  a  good  account  of  the  publica- 
tions issued  in  that  country  for  1882.  It  comprises 
political  and  social  subjects,  as  well  as  scientific  and 
technical,  and  aims  to  Include  every  thing  bearing 
an  Argentine  imprint.  Scientific  subjects  are  allowed 
thirty  pages,  which  are  filled  chie%  with  mention  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  several  government  insti- 
tutions, such  as  the  universities  and  the  Cordoba 
oljservatory,  and  by  the  scientific  societies  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  Cordoba.  The  entii^  list  fills  six  hundred 
pages,  small  octavo.  Another  local  list  that  deserves 
men t ton  is  Trautwein's  Biblit^fraphie  der  alpineti 
Uteratur  for  1883,  that  ha^  appeared  for  the  last  four- 
teen years  in  the  Zeitschri/t  des  deutschen  und  otntcrr. 
alpen-cereina.  It  contains  about  four  hundred  titles; 
but  journals  are  entered  only  by  their  name,  not  by 
their  contents.  There  are  no  abstracts,  and  the  ar- 
rangement is  only  by  name  of  author;  so  that  con- 
venience of  use  would  require  more  care  expended 
in  its  preparation. 

^  Mr.  A.  M.  Elliott,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  circiUar 
for  December,  writes  of  a  philological  expedition  to 
Canada:  ^ — 

'*in  point  of  language,  the  Canadian  French  Is 
certainly  one  of  the  moat  ijiteresting  topics  for  a 
philologian.  Ilere  we  find  that  time  has  stood  still, 
especially  for  the  more  remote  rural  districts;  and 
the  scholar  could   easily   imagine  himself    holding 
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intercourse  with  the  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.  This 
means  that  we  have  the  unique  privilege,  In  this 
age  of  steam  and  travel,  of  studying  in  them  a  form 
of  speech  that  has  scarcely  known  change  for  the 
past  two  centuries.  But  this  idiom  is  not  a  dialect 
of  that  remote  period;  and  the  greatest  surprise  to 
a  student  of  language  arriving  in  Canada  is  to  find, 
that,  contrary  to  the  general  impression  of  scholars, 
the  vernacular  does  not  bear  any  specific  dialectic 
character,  but  is  the  middle  (sixteenth  century) 
French,  with  those  natural  changes  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  intimate  fusion  into  a  whole  of  all 
the  different  species  of  language  that  were  originally 
brought  from  the  mother-country.  An  influence 
upon  the  language  must  be  noted  in  the  original 
seigniorial  tenure  which  prevailed  throughout  Lower 
Canada.  The  seigneurs  were  the  second  sons  of 
noble  families  who  chose  the  better  class  of  peasants 
to  accompany  them  to  their  homes  in  the  new  world; 
and  here  each  ruler  laid  out  on  the  river  his  little 
kingdom  (generally  i  x  3  leagues  in  dimensions), 
which  he  divided  among  his  colonists  in  concessions 
of  8  X  .30  arpents.  This  arrangement  produced  a 
scries  of  centres  of  civilization  in  which  the  lord  and 
his  educated  friends  were  brought  into  more  or  less 
intimate  contact  with  the  common  people:  in  truth, 
we  have  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  relation 
of  the  seigneur  to  his  people  was  much  more  intimate 
in  these  early  settlements  of  Canada  than  in  the 
mother-country.  After  the  conquest  (1700),  nearly 
all  the  nobles  fled  the  country,  and  the  different 
classes  of  society  were  more  thoroughly  mixed  than 
they  had  ever  been  before.  The  influence  of  long 
and  constant  contact  with  a  Teutonic  race  has  had 
the  effect  to  temper  the  rash  impulses  of  the  Gaul ; 
and  this  is  in  no  respect  more  marked  than  in  his 
speech,  where  a  quiet  monotony  largely  prevails,  and 
strikes  the  stranger  immediately  as  one  of  its  leading 
characteristics.  It  has  not  the  rhythm,  the  inex- 
haustible variety,  and  rich  cadence  of  the  Gallic 
tongue  as  it  is  spoken  to-day  in  France." 

Mr.  Elliott  also  records  the  apparent  vigor  of  the 
old  French  stock,  and  their  wonderful  absorbing- 
power,  as  shown  by  the  curious  phenomenon  of  a 
people  in  certain  sections  having  the  racial  charac- 
teristics of  the  English  or  Scotch,  and  bearing  the 
names  of  Warren,  Frazer,  and  McDonald,  and  yet 
unable  to  speak  a  word  of  the  mother- tongue.  The 
English  names  of  roads  and  villages  show  who  the 
occupants  of  such  places  were  a  few  years  ago. 

—  A  circular  from  the  U.  S.  signal-office  informs 
us,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  general  assent  of  co- 
operating weather  bureaus,  the  observations  at  our 
signal-service  stations,  as  well  as  those  of  the  widely 
extended  international  system,  are  now  taken  eight 
minutes  and  twelve  seconds  earlier  than  formerly, 
the  change  having  been  made  on  Jan.  1.  The  new 
time  of  the  morning  observation,  which  corresponds 
to  the  daily  international  observation,  is  therefore 
seven  a.m.  of  our  eastern  standard,  corresponding 
to  Greenwich  mean  noon ;  and  this  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  recorded  with  the  same  name  for 
the  day  of  the  week  the  world  over. 


—  It  was  stated  last  spring  that  quantities  of  float- 
ing pumice,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Krakatoa 
during  the  recent  eruption,  reached  the  island  of 
Reunion,  at  the  harbor  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1884,  having  thus  made  a  voyage  of  some  two 
hundred  and  six  days  at  a  rate  of  six-tenths  of  a  mile 
an  hour.  It  noVv  appears  that  an  immense  quantity 
of  pumice  of  similar  appearance,  and  supposed  to  be 
from  thCffBame  source,  reached  Tamatave,  Madagas- 
car, in  the  first  week  of  September,  1884.  Specimens 
have  been  sent  to  the  Soci^t^  de  geographic,  and  will 
be  reported  upon  by  the  director  of  the  School  of 
mines. 

—  Capt.  Limdin  of  the  bark  Vega,  at  Philadelphia, 
reports  that  at  three  a.m.,  Dec.  22,  in  latitude  40° 
31'  north,  longitude  16°  lO'  west,  he  felt  several  slight 
shocks  of  an  earthquake.    It  was  calm  at  the  time. 

—  The  distribution  of  time  on  a  commercial  basis 
is  claiming  the  attention  of  inventors  and  capitalists. 
Besides  the  Standard  time  company  of  New  Haven 
(which  has  been  idle  the  past  year,  owing  to  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Time  telegraph  company  of  New 
York,  which  has  now  been  terminated  by  the  former 
company),  there  are  the  Standard  time  company  of 
New  York,  now  organizing,  to  distribute  time  on  the 
Mayerhofer  system  of  compressed-air  impulses,  syn- 
chronizing and  winding  secondary  clocks;  the  Na- 
tional time-regulating  company  of  Boston,  which 
proposes  to  give  audible  signals  over  telephone-lines, 
which  can  be  heard  after  the  manner  of  repeating 
watches  by  placing  the  telephone  to  the  ear  ;  a  com- 
pany with  headquarters  at  Pittsburg,  which  is  to  use 
the  system  devised  by  Mr.  Gardner  for  long  or  short 
distance  telegraph  time-signalling  and  clock-synchro- 
nizing; the  Time  telegraph  company  of  New  York, 
which  has  shown  its  best  development  in  the  electric 
dial  system  in  Providence;  the  Wenzel  pneumatic 
system  of  clocks,  actuated  by  compressed  air  acting 
through  the  medium  of  glass  air-holders  lifted  out 
of  a  glycerine  bath  at  each  impulse;  and  we  suppose 
that  we  shall  soon  have  companies  organized  on  the 
Popp-Resch-Mayerhofer  system,  now  usetl  in  Paris, 
and  the  Mautner  system  of  Vienna.  Apropos  of  the 
subject,  A.  Merling  has  published  an  excellent  little 
book  on  electrical  clocks,  entitled  'Die  electrische 
uhren;  Electrotechnische  bibliothek,  band  ii.  (Braun- 
schweig, Friedrich  Vieweg  und  aofm^  1884,  323  p., 
12°);  and  M.  A.  Favarger  continues  his  articles 
through  the  current  year  of  the  Journal  Suisse  d'hor- 
lofjerie  (Geneva),  on  *  L'61ectricit6  et  ses  applications 
a  la  chronom^trie.' 

—  Dr.  Hugo  Gyld^n,  whose  call  to  the  professor- 
ship of  astronomy  in  the  imiversity  of  Gottingen, 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Klinkerfues,  we  noted 
some  time  ago,  has,  in  consequence  of  a  liberal  offer 
from  the  king  of  Sweden,  decided  to  remain  at  his 
present  post  as  astronomer  royal,  and  director  of  the 
observatory  at  Stockholm.  Dr.  Gyld^n  is  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  new  journal  entitled  Act  ainatke- 
matica, 

—  Dr.  Th.  Br^dichin  has  resigned  his  position  as 
director  of  the  observatory  at  Moscow,  Russia. 
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—  Th*"  RoTirnanfan  govemmenl  has  voted  the  funds 
I  net  HsUraent  and  Tnaintenance  of 
\%hr  ^ical  observatory  In  Bucharest, 
I  soil  Mr.  Ei«pit«5  has  been  appointed  the  director. 

—  Ici  "'  '  -r,  1884»  Mr.  Maxwell  HalU  rlii^clor 
fif  tb«  t  oliscTT.-tlory.  Jainaiea^  attacked 
tc^Ki  Uie  ^lu*  -.iioji  of  the  variability  of  the  light  of 
XepiUQii  as  b*'arSng  on  the  plauet'K  roiatiofi  on  its 
asU.  tic  finds  that  iifteen  rotation  piiricxls  occupy 
llltTI  hours;  so  that  each  period  is  7.914  hours*  — a 
rfiolt  wUicli  he  considers  Identical  with  the  period 
il^TY^  from  his  observatiotis  in  ISSa. 

—  Tlie  Lena  polar  exp<iilltitiii^  commautled  by  Lieut. 
X.  D.  Jurgcns,  who  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  on  Jan. 
4t  bail  pro¥«^d  a  succes.^.  No  one  <]led  or  was  i^eriously 
111:  fwtirry^  whk'h  iip|.>eared  the  first  winter*  being 
qu!  '^'I.  The  second  winter  was  some- 
wL  tlie  first,  although  the  spring  ami 
•litumu  wefii  cooler.  In  western  Siberia,  in  the  taiga 
(forwt)  north  of  JiTnisseisk,  there  w.vs  raiiu  anrl 
tbe  rirf*rs  were  open,  as  late  as  the  Ut  of  December, 
Th«  lowest  t«mp«*rature  ex|»erienced  by  Lieut.  Jur- 
{•»*  wa*  —  ^}°  C;  but  the  chief  ineonvenience  wa» 
the  ffi^«iueiU  storms,  although  observations  were  not 
i1lt•Tfen^d  with.  Those  of  Ihe  fir*i  year  have  al- 
TB^j  bcrn  calculated  by  Mr.  Eicfner,  who  arrived  in 
8t  P*itrrsburg  in  advance.  The  smnnitM^  was  almost 
villii/tit  sun;  and  12*^  C,  the  highest  temperature  re- 
foftUd,  wail  fvaclied  only  once.  This  had  a  decided 
•Bert on  the  vegetation.  Mosse*  were  almost  the  only 
pUnt  observed,  and  willows  s^row  to  a  1 1 eight  of  a 
few  tnchefi  only ^  though  inland,  where  the  sea  wind 
do^  not  prnetratc.  they  reach  two  feet.  Magtiettc 
fitftnrimncef  were  lej^s  freiiuent  and  important  tile 
V.  '  than  the  first;  thus  proving  the  wisdom 
of  ific  men.  who  Insisted  that  the  observa- 
ti  !  he  made  in  lSH2-s:i.  The  survey  of  the 
rl^  raid y  changes  our  ideas  about  Ibis  region, 
Anjrin;^:  omer  Ihins^s  JSaga^tyr,  wliere  the  observa- 
Uiuis  wfjt?  inade^  is  not  the  most  northern  point  ot 
Um  di*lta;  but  this  honor  belongs  to  the  Is^land  Dunas, 
7I«>  mirth.  Tlie  changes  of  water-level  at  Sagastyr 
Afr  '  '  !i^;  iho  expanse  of  water  being  too 
U;  ver-flf>ods«  and  the  tides  small  and 
irrvgui  Influencefl  by  the  winds.  Lieut. 
Imrt^ti  i-ftyr  on  July  8,  passed  sevenU  day^ 
aj  V  - '  ttc*^  he  reached  Kireusk  by  steamer  in 
U  antt  continued  by  boat  on  the  Lena 
iin  i^«'  iMMiM.v.l  vopits;  he  wa«  then  obliged  to  travel 
h^  bifid,  at  Iw  WAS  fast  forming  on  the  river.  The 
Jrr— '*  *  ^rkut«k  was  made  ditfieuH  by  the  lack  of 
«i  I  wan  also  largely  the  case  he t  ween  Irkutsk 
»T  ^.  where  he  took  the  railroad,  A  telegram 
Ul                 ti  received  from  Dr,  liutige,  the  naturalist 

Uiion,  who  has  not  returned,  stilting  that 
'  way  to  Irkutsk,  whore  he  will  winter* 
. ,  he  will  »t.irt  early  In  the  spring  for  the 
bMiti  of  the  Jana,  north-eastern  Siberia,  which  he 
wm  i»plorfi  In  IH65,  and  In  the  sprini:  nf  issf,  be  will 
«urt  for  the  New  ^IhtrrU  tsbind^. 

'  "    iiSons  of  the  5<*cond  ■.;*  oiMgicii  *ur- 
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on  Cameron,  Elk,  Forest,  Perry,  Huntington,  and 
Delaware  counties,  are  in  press,  Heporta  on  Leba- 
non,  Dauphin,  Cumberland^  and -Franklin  counties, 
are  partly  prepared  for  the  press,  together  with  the 
remaining  sheets  of  the  South  Mountain  survey,  one 
atUlitional  atlas  and  the  second  report  of  the  progress 
of  the  anthracite  survey,  the  second  part  of  the 
report  on  the  Monongahela  cojlierios,  and  the  second 
part  of  the  report  on  Perry  and  Juniata  counties. 
The  state  geologist  baa  prepared  a  hand-atlas  of  the 
state,  reducing  the  county  maps  in  common  use  to  a 
onlform  sicale  of  six  miles  to  an  inch,  and  eoloring 
Ibeni  geologically,  acconling  to  the  reports  of  prog- 
reBs  in  their  respective  districts,  made  to  him  by  the 
assistant  geologists  of  the  survey.  This  atlas  is  just 
about  to  issue  from  the  press.  The  board  of  com- 
missioners has  just  recommended  an  appropriation 
of  ninety  thousand  dollars  for  the  next  two  years; 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  annually 
to  continue  the  anthracite  sun^ey:  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars annually  to  conlinue  the  topographical  suney 
and  commence  the  conslructioii  of  a  «iate  map;  and 
ten  thousand  dollars  annually  to  extend  the  oil-region 
survey,  to  continue  the  chemical  analyses  of  miner- 
als, to  provide  for  economic  gecjlogical  examinations 
in  the  hituminous  and  iron-ore  regions,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  the  estate  geologist. 

—  At  the  annual  meeting  in  February,  according 
to  Nature^  the  Royal  astronomical  society  will  award 
its  gold  medal  to  Dr.  W,  Huggins  for  his  researches 
on  the  motions  of  stars  in  the  lino  of  sight,  and  on 
the  photographic  spectra  of  stars  and  comets.  This 
is  the  second  time  that  Dr.  Hugginshas  received  the 
medal,  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Professor 
Miller,  having  received  it  in  1867,  for  his  researches 
in  astronomical  physics. 

—  At  a  meeting  t»f  the  French  academy  of  sciences 
on  Jan,  5,  Mr.  I'asteur  presented  a  paper,  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Dticlaux,  on  the  gennination  of  plants 
in  soil  free  from  microbes.  2itr.  Duclaux  had  under- 
taken experiments  in  order  to  determine  the  effect 
ot'  the  presence  of  microbes  upon  germination.  In  his 
(Experiments  be  used  pease  and  Holland  beans,  the 
eoiyb.Mlons  of  which  uniformly  appear,  one  below  the 
foil,  the  other  above.  The  soil  lia^l  been  previously 
sterilised  by  processes  of  which  the  author  gave  no 
iietails,  and.  In  addition,  had  been  moistened  with 
milk  al^io  ateriliied.  Under  these  conditions,  germi- 
iiaiion  did  not  take  place,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
months  the  milk  showed  no  indication  of  alteration. 
These  two  experiments  tend  to  prove  that  the  pres- 
i'uce  of  microbes  in  the  soil  is  necessary  to  the  de- 
veJopment  and  to  the  life  of  plants,  Pasteur  added 
some  critical  reflections.  He  mentioned  that  be  bad 
before  this  proposed  to  his  pupils  to  examine  what 
would  happen  to  an  animal  subjected  from  birth  lo 
uourlshmeni  the  elements  of  which  had  previously 
been  freed  of  microbes,  and  consequently  reduced  to 
its  nutritive  principles,  pure  and  simple.  To  this  he 
hail  been  led  hy  the  idea  that  in  such  conditions  the 
maintenance  of  life  and  development  would  be  im- 
possible with  animals.      This  conclusion  leads  to  th« 
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very  important  knowledge  that  the  presence  of  mi- 
crobes in  foods  is  indispensable  to  digestion;  that  is 
to  say,  of  actions  necessary  to  the  elaboration  of  mat- 
ters destined  to  serve  for  the  nutrition  of  the  animal 
body.  The  total  absence  of  microbes  renders  the 
accomplishment  of  these  actions  impossible.  We 
can  recognize  the  importance  of  an  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  part  played  by  microbes  in  digestion;  for 
this  knowledge  would  lead  to  interesting  views,  and 
perhaps  to  practical  results,  regarding  the  mechanism 
and  treatment  of  different  fornis  of  dyspepsia. 

—  The  enterprising  scientific  publisher,  Doin,  of 
Paris,  sends  out  with  the  first  number  of  Revue  sci- 
entifique  for  this  year  the  first  number  of  a  new  jour- 
nal, called  Journal  des  HociHis  ncientifiquesj  which 
is  to  appear  weekly,  and  to  contain  a  brief  report  of 
the  meetings  of  the  principal  scientific  societies  of 
the  great  cities  of  Europe.  The  plan  of  the  journal 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  one  which  should  secure  it  an 
ample  subscription  list.  It  costs  only  fifteen  francs, 
postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  universal  postal 
union.  The  first  number  contains  reports  of  the 
French  academy  of  sciences,  the  academy  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  geographical,  anthropological,  and 
biological  societies  of  Paris,  the  societies  of  public 
medicine  and  of  surgery,  as  well  as  of  the  academy 
of  medicine  of  Belgium  and  Vienna,  and  the  clinical 
society  of  London.     It  forms  a  <iuarto  of  ten  pages. 

—  Among  recent  deaths  we  note  the  following; 
Benjamin  Silliman,  at  New  Haven,  Jan.  14,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine;  John  Birmingham,  astronomer,  at 
Millbrook,  Tuam  (Ireland),  Sept.  7,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight;  Antoine  Quet,  physicist,  at  Paris,  Nov.  29, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four;  Dr.  E.  V.  Ekstrand,  botan- 
ist, at  Upsala,  Nov.  10;  A.  Keferstein,  lepidopterolo- 
gist,  at  Erfurt,  Nov.  28;  Dr.  Wilhelm  liiippell,  the 
first  scientific  explorer  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  at 
Frankfort- on-Main,  Dec.  11,  at  the  age  of  ninety; 
Auguste  Chevrolat,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  French 
entomological  society,  at  Paris,  Dec.  16,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five. 

—  With  the  completion  of  volume  x.  (for  1S82),  Dr. 
L.  Just  will  resign  trie  editorship  of  the  Botanisches 

jahresberichty  which  will  then  be  privately  conducted 
by  Dr.  E.  Koehne  of  Berlin,  and  Dr.  T.  Geyler  of 
Frankfort-on-Main. 

—  By  the  will  of  Mr.  George  Bentham,  who  died 
in  September  last,  the  Linnean  society  of  London,  and 
the  Royal  society  scientific  relief  fund,  will  receive, 
Xature  states,  a  thousand  pounds  each.  The  residue 
of  his  real  and  personal  estate  is  to  be  held  upon 
trust,  to  apply  the  same  in  preparing  and  publishing 
botanical  works,  or  in  the  purchase  of  books  or  speci- 
mens for  the  botanical  establishment  at  Kew,  or  in 
such  other  manner  as  his  trustees,  of  whom  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  is  one,  may  consider  best  for  the  promotion 
of  botanical  science. 

—  A  **  Report  on  the  Egyptian  provinces  of  the 
Sudan,  Red  Sea,  and  Equator,  compiled  in  the  intel- 
ligence branch  quartermastcr-generars  department, 


liorse-guards,'*  has  just  been  published  by  the  war- 
ofiSce  at  London  for  three  shillings  and  sixpence, 
and  will  be  found  of  great  service  to  those  following 
the  current  events  in  upper  Egypt,  especially  as  it 
contains  a  capital  map,  and  descriptions  of  all  the 
routes  of  travel  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan  known  in 
July  last. 

—  The  capuchin.  Father  Massaga,  who  has  spent 
thirty-five  years  as  missionary  in  the  African  desert, 
has  been  commanded  by  the  pope  to  write  his  mem- 
oirs, that  they  may  be  published  by  the  curia.  The 
memoirs  will  be  in  ten  volumes,  and  will  be  illus- 
trated by  a  Viennese  artist. 

—  We  learn  from  Nature  that  the  German  govern- 
ment has  granted  another  sum  of  £7,500  for  the  sci- 
entific investigation  of  Central  Africa,  and  £1,900  for 
the  working-out  of  the  materials  collected  by  German 
polar  expeditions. 

—  James  Jackson,  secretary  of  the  French  geo- 
graphical society,  has  issued  a  new  edition  of  his  list 
of  velocities.  The  first  velocity  given  is  that  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  —  according  to  Tyndall,  .0000099  of  a 
metre  per  second.  The  last,  403,600,000  metres  per 
second,  is  that  of  the  electricity  in  a  wire  connecting 
the  inside  and  outside  of  a  Leyden  jar.  What  is 
meant  by  the  latter  velocity  is  not  quite  clear,  when 
we  consider  that  we  can  no  more  speak  of  the  velo- 
city of  the  conduction  of  electricity  than  we  can  of 
the  velocity  of  the  conduction  of  heat. 

—  Dr.  Zulinski  has  published  in  a  Warsaw  medical 
Journal  the  results  of  a  long  series  of  experiments 
made  by  him,  both  upon  human  beings  and  animals, 
with  a  view  of  verifying  the  physiological  effects  of 
tobacco-smoke.  He  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
is  a  distinct  poison,  even  in  small  doses.  Upon  men 
its  action  is  very  slight  when  not  inhaled  in  large  quan- 
tities; but  it  would  soon  become  powerful  if  the 
smoker  got  into  the  habit  of  *  swallowing  the  smoke:  * 
and  Dr.  Zulinski  ascertained  that  this  toxical  prop- 
erty is  not  due  exclusively  to  the  nicotine,  but  that 
tobacco-smoke,  even  when  disengaged  of  the  nico- 
tine, contains  a  second  toxical  principle  called  coli- 
(line^  and  also  oxide  of  carbon  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  effects  produced  by  tobacco  depend,  he  says, 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  nature  of  the  tobacco  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  smoked.  The  cigar-smoker 
absorbs  more  poison  than  the  cigarette-smoker,  and 
the  latter,  in  turn,  than  those  who  smoke  pipes;  while 
the  smoker  who  tak(>s  the  precaution  of  using  a 
nargile,  or  any  other  apparatus  which  conducts  the 
smoke  through  water,  reduces  the  deleterious  effects 
of  tobacco  to  a  minimum.  Dr.  Zulinski  considers 
the  artificially  lightened  tobaccos  to  be  more  danger- 
ous than  the  darker-colored  ones. 

—  The  article  on  economy  of  fuel,  on  p.  74  of  this 
volume,  contains  an  error  to  which  a  correspondent 
calls  attention.  It  should  have  stated  that  the  Oregon 
consumes  337  tons  of  coal  per  day,  which  gives  com- 
bustion at  the  rate  of  over  1,500  pounds  of  coal  for 
each  mile  traversed. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

TuK  coMWiTTKE  oti  the  government  sin  vev^ 
hiivifig  III  this  writing  not  yet  mailo  its 
reiTorl  lo  i'ongivss,  it  miiy  in^  worth  while  to 
ix>n»tilera  reeommentlalion  wineli  tonclies  npuit 
the  siiV*ject,  made  by  the  seereUiry  of  the  nivy 
in  Jus  last  rojjort,  ie[)ealed  imlced  frotn  former 
rr|x>irt*4  of  tlie  same  olHeial.  It  is  to  the  etfect 
that  the  work  of  the  revenue  marine,  the 
lighlhou&e  l)oar<L  nnd  the  eoast  »nrvey.  so 
fiir  ns  the  latter  is  concerned  with  marint;  iii- 
vf^fttigalions,  should  be  l*ronght,  with  that  of 
the  hydrogmphie  oftlce,  nuder  the  dircetion  of 
the  navy  (iepartment,  '■'whereby  greater  unity 
of  piiriKise  and  consistency  of  action  would  be 
dceurfMl/' 

It  can  hardly  l>e  questioned  that  the  change 
thus  proi>o§ed  might  be  eeonomieal  in  [nevent- 
Ing  thi*  ihjplication  of  onMUs,  and  that  it 
tnigbt  0()en  nuK-li  i>raetical  and  profitable  work 
to  naval  ollieers ;  but,  aijart  from  the  better 
leral  scheme  «f  the  national  acadeuiy.  there 
I,  prrhaps,  an  clement  of  diMiculty  in  this 
platit  that  might  be  used  against  it.  The  exe- 
cution of  certain  technical  parts  of  hydro- 
gniphle  work  requires  special  skill  ;  iind.  if  the 
rtrmand  for  this  skill  were  supplied  only  by 
Ibose  who  have  made  the  navy  their  life-earner* 
il  iDtghl  nut  be  so  well  satisfied  as  if  sup- 
|ilied  from  a  larger  circle*  Moreover,  the  ex- 
|it?flei)c<^  needed  for  the  best  performance  of 
certain  duties  can  be  gained  only  by  years  of 
perseverantH? ;  and,  when  gained,  the  country 
csjiaot  ndbr<l  to  lose  it  by  its  possessor  being 
orderiffl  otT  on  a  long  cnnsc,  as  is  at  present 
the  faihiou  in  naval  routine* 


I 

■    to  II 

pr 

I 


It  may  be  seen  that  these  disadvantagea  do 
not  &p[>eiir  in  the  present  organization  of  either 
I  g«H3lagityd  survey  or  the  coast  survey,  for 


tbeir  recruits  arc  drawn  from  all  f^ources.    They 

are  ntt  first  asked,  If,  above  every  thing  else, 
they  are  nnval  or  military  ment  but  rather  if 
they  arc  geologists  or  to[KJgraphers  ;  and,  fur- 
tiier,  whoever  gains  successful  experiODce  in 
these  services,  gains  also  a  rebitivciy  [>erma- 
nent  occupation  in  his  specialty.  Perhaps  it  is 
in  part  for  these  reasons  that  the  committee  of 
the  nationul  academy  did  not  include  in  its 
rccomn»endalion8  the  suggestions  fomul  in  the 
report  of  tlie  secretary  of  the  navy. 

lint  ft II  things  considered,  there  seems  IjO  be 
soinid  reason  in  the  policy  of  the  secretary, 
**tliat  tlie  ol^ieers  and  seamen  of  the  navy 
shouM  be  employed  to  perform  alt  the  w*ork 
of  llic  nalionat  government  upon,  or  in  direct 
connection  with,  the  ocean/*  An  arrangement 
by  which  the  geodetic  and  geological  surveys 
occupy  themselves  with  our  land  possessions, 
while  a  bureau  in  the  navy  tlepnrtuient  deter- 
mines what  we  need  to  know  of  the  oeean  and 
its  chores,  does  not  seem  irrationab  It  would 
involve,  of  course,  certain  changes  in  the  de- 
partments in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
[>ossible  element  of  difficulty  alvove  named*  It 
is  alisolutely  essential  to  tlic  success  of  such  a 
policy,  that  the  acientiflc  naval  bureau  which  it 
requires,  should  not  be,  excei>l  in  its  subordi- 
nate ortlces,  a  training-school  for  naval  otticers. 
Its  work  must  be  directed,  and  for  the  greater 
part  carried  on,  hy  men  i_iermancntly  employed 
for  their  special  tasks,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
coast  and  geological  survey's.  Without  this, 
tlierc  would  be  little  gain  of  economy  or  uni* 
formity,  and  matters  would  far  belter  rest  as 
ikey  now  are.  If  tlie  change  were  made,  theie 
would  be  much  outcry  in  certain  quarters,  and 
perhaps,  for  a  time,  some  injustice  hardly  sep- 
arable from  so  considerable  a  re  vo  hit  ion  ;  but 
these  dilliculties  would  be  only  of  a  ^K^rsonal 
and  temporary  nature,  and  not  inherent  in  the 
case-  Once  accorn [ill shed,  we  should  look 
back  with  wonder  on  the  [>rc:?ent  strange  order 
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of  things  ill  which  our  navy  is  intrusted  with 
the  exploration  of  the  deeper  seas  and  the 
mapping  of  far  distant  coasts,  while  it  is  held 
unfit  to  survey  the  sliallower  waters  of  our  own 
sliores. 

Thkrk  is  probably  no  other  subject  in  which 
practice  lags  so  far  behind  knowledge  as  it 
does  in  the  teaching  of  small  children,  and 
especially  in  country  schools.  The  latest  ap- 
pliances in  electrical  apparatus  are  no  sooner 
invented  and  tested,  than  tiiey  are  brought 
into  use,  and  supersede  what  were  good  ap- 
pliances yesterday ;  but  the  antiquated  way 
of  teaching  arithmetic  and  reading  is  still 
almost  universal,  in  spite  of  its  having  been 
proved  again  and  again  that  they  can  be 
taught  by  a  scientilic  metliod  in  half  tiie  time. 
It  was  a  witty  Si)aniard  who  said  that  tlio 
reason  Knglish-si)eaking  people  are  so  illogical, 
is  that  they  have  to  learn  to  spell  when  they 
are  young.  The  wonder  daily  grows  that  their 
instruction  in  arithmetic  does  not  wholl}' 
destroy  what  residue  of  reason  their  spelling 
has  left  behind.  A  marked  and  much-needed 
change  was  brought  about  in  Kngland  by  tlie 
Association  for  the  improvement  of  bread-mak- 
ing ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that,  by  a  vigorous 
associated  ettbrt,  —  by  holding  public  meet- 
ings, by  distributing  pamphlets,  and  by  all  the 
usual  means  of  agitation,  —  something  might 
be  done  to  awaken  school-committee  men  and 
superintendents  to  some  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. There  is  no  better  field  for  the  mis- 
sionary energy  of  those  persons  whose  first 
interest  is  in  the  maimed  and  tortured  of  their 
own  countrv. 


Meantime  the  Society  to  encourage  study  at 
home  could  do  no  better  work  than  to  offer 
a  course  in  pedagogics  to  primary-school 
teachers.  The  teachers  of  country  schools 
are  often  intelligent,  and  eager  to  learn ;  but 
it  would  be  asking  too  much  to  expect  each 
one  to  discover  for  herself  methods  of  teach- 
ing that  have  only  been  perfected  by  many 
generations  of  exi>erience.  To  put  them  in 
the  way  of  reading  a  few  inspiring  books  on 


the  subject  would  often  l>e  to  work  a  transfor- 
mation in  them.  This  suggestion  is  made  by 
the  circular  of  information  in  regard  to  rural 
schools,  recently  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
education.  That  circular  itself,  if  it  were 
widel}'  distributed,  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  by  means  of  the  model  lessons  in  arith- 
metic which  it  reprints  f^'om  the  I'eport  of 
the  Massachusetts  board  of  education.  They 
must  be  in  the  nature  of  a  revelation  to  most 
untrained  teachers.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  com- 
piler of  the  circular  could  not  find  an  equally 
good  and  explicit  description  of  the  modern 
art  of  teachinj;  how  to  read. 


LETTERS    TO   THE  EDITOR. 

The   relation  of  form  to  time  of   maturity  in 
esculent  roots. 

Many  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  a  direct  relation 
exists  between  the  form  of  esculent  roots  and  their 
time  of  maturity  in  the  different  varieties  of  the  same 
species. 

In  the  spring  of  188;]  a  few  typical  roots  of  the 

*  long  hollow  crown '  and  *  Carter's  new  Maltese '  pars- 
nip were  set  out  for  seed  in  the  garden  of  the  New- 
York  agricultural  experiment-station,  with  other  roots 
selected  from  each  of  these  varieties,  which  were 
short  and  thick,  approachinsr  to  napiform.  As  the 
flower-stalks  developed,  those  from  the  short,  thick 
roots  in  both  of  the  varieties  were  considerably  earlier 
in  blooming  than  the  loneer  typical  roots.  This  un- 
expected event  recalled  the  fact  that  tlie  *  round  ^  or 

*  turnip-rooted '  parsnip  is  earlier  in  developing  its  n>ot 
than  the  lon^  varieties ;  also  that  in  the  '  Egyptian  ' 
and  *  eclipse  beets,  the  earliest  two  varieties,  and 
the  *  French  forcing'  carrot,  the  earliest  of  its  kind, 
the  roots  are  shorter  in  proportion  to  their  length 
than  in  other  varieties. 

Printed  descriptions  ^  from  the  most  careful  writers 
upon  vegetables  indicate  that  a  similar  relation  exists 
in  the  onion  and  turnip.  Thus  in  the  onion  the 
axial  diameter  in  nineteen  so-called  varieties  is  noted 
as  less  than  the  transverse  diameter.  Of  these,  five 
are  called  *  very  early,'  five  are  called  *  early,'  seven 

*  half  early,'  one  *  rather  early,'  and  one  *  rather  late.* 
In  seven  so-called  varieties,  in  which  the  axial  diam- 
eter equals  or  exceeds  the  transverse  diameter,  fivp 
are  called  *  late,'  one  *  not  early,'  and  one  *  early.' 

In  addition  to  these,  in  which  the  dimensions  are 
given  in  figures,  the  *  brown  Teneriflfe '  is  described 
as  being '  very  fiat,'  and,  with  one  exception,  is  called 

*  earliest  of  all.'  The  *  intermediate  red  Wethersfield ' 
is  described  as  fiattened,  and  the  *  two  bladed'  as 
*flat.'  Both  of  these  are  called  'early.'  The  'early 
white  silver-skinned  '  onion  is  described  as  '  about 
the  same  diameter  as  the  Nocera,  but  thicker' 
(through  the  axis),  and  is  said  to  be  'a  little  less 
early  than  the  Nocera.'  The  *  white  Portugal'  is 
noted  as  ''a  little  less  flat  than  the  Nocera  or  'early 

1  The  di*i»cription«  examined  nre  from  Burr'a  Field  and  gar- 
den vegetables  of  America,  and  from  T.es  plantes  potasArM  of 
Vllmorin,  Andrlcux,  et  Cie.  *^^ 
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white  aiiver  skinnHl;'  it  is  eiIso  a  little  iess^  early/* 
It  rrviv  hf^  n<»f..j  fiirti,*if^  that  tbe  Mesj^rs.  Lan<irelb 
of  I  •  hf^ir  *  extra  early  Bioom»(lale 

pear  1  kiibiy  Qattened  in  form  to  be 

lb**  Ct\iUc^i  of  ftli  oiiiuas. 
In   twenty   so-called   varlelies  of   the  turnip^  the 

ijl    '  I  r  is  iiote<l  as  less  than,  or  equal  lo,  the 

irartpr.      Of  these,  one  is  called  *  very 

l\ ,  .,  ,  are  called  'early/  one  ia  called  *  rather 
early,'  and  five  arc  called  *  half  early.*  In  fourteen 
rarielies  the  axiaJ  distance  is  noted  as  greater  than 
the  transverse  diameter.  Of  these,  one  is  called 
*  lale/  one  *a  Utile  late/  one  *  medium,-  five  are  called 
•half  early/  three  'rather  early/  and  three  *  early/ 
The  'rouge  plat  de  mai  de  Munich/  described  as 
bein^  *  very  much  flattened/  is  siaid  to  be  *  unques* 
tionably  the  earliest  of  turnips/  The  'rouge  de 
Milan/  trailed  *  very  flat/  is  pronimnced  *oue  of  the 
e»rli«»>it/  In  the  majority  of  the  long-rooted  turnips 
the  M^uiion  of  maturity  is  not  noted,  —  a  fact  in  itself 
t»ug}:fstlve  J  for  the  moredepressed  forms  would  hardly 
b©  noted  as*  early/  if  they  were  not  earlier  llian 
other*. 

It  may  he  objected  to  this  hypothesis,  that  a  root  or 
bulb  that  grows  in  a  round  or  llattened  form  would 
naturally  sooner  acquire  the  requisite  size  for  table 
use  than  one  that  grows  long  and  siender,  and  that  this 
fart  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  indicate  a  physiological 
rebtion  between  tlir  (orni  of  the  root  and  its  time  of 
m*tunty.  Tlie  time  of  tlie  first  bloom,  and  the  first 
ripe  seed  in  different  varieties,  mark  definite  stages 
of  development,  w*hich,  we  may  assume,  are  less 
depend'  nt  upjn  the  iufluetice  of  selection.  If^  there- 
fore^ we  find  that  the  lime  of  bloom  and  of  seed  ma» 
tyriM  I-  •»-  ^  r..i  ,t]on  to  the  form  of  the  root,  we  have 
ojI  <^  in  favor  of  our  hypothesis.     We 

hftv     ^  Mm  reconls  of  the  station  such  data 

fts  Imuut  upon  ihe  point,  wtth  the  results  noted  in  the 
follawlng  Uible : — 


TonMp>roi>t«^ 
Lniff  r«oi«4 

Ikraiid.  ur  tQnil|>  rootHf 
Uief  roolc4     «    . 

LoB«  rooted 

U*flc^foal«4     .... 


No.  of 
vari- 
eUc«, 


dAys  to  rlrsl 
bloom. 
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In  the  radishes,  those  have  l>een  called  '  loutj-root- 
ed '  In  which  the  axial  diameter  exceeded  the  trans- 
fene  diameter.  In  the  beet  and  carrot  the  division 
mwM  iie>c«is«arny  more  arbitrary,  but  the  shortest-rooted 
TArielios  were  called  resj^ectively  •  turnip'Shaped  '  and 
'•liort/  Tt  is  evident  that  the  figures  given  in  the 
II  the  hypothesis,  so  far  as  they  go.  01)- 
iiade  iu  the  station  garden  upon  maity 
i.....r  •^'-r.jt,  onion,  radish,  and  parsnip, 
aI  terms,  the  degree  of  earliues.« 
he  degree  of  *  flatness'   of   the 


ta'i- 

Ta/i 
Iniij.' 
li  pf 


Should  further  evidence  establish  this  hypothesis* 
we  Jiave  a  valuable  guide  for  selection  in  producing 
new  varieties.  We  may  not  only  hope  to  increase  our 
earlier  varieties  by  selecting  the  more  flattened  roots; 
but  by  rendering  the  roots  of  the  earliest  long  vari- 
eties short  through  selection,  or  possibly  through 
hitluence  of  cross  fertilization,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  to  secure  earlier  varleiies  than  have  a^  yet  been 
obtaitied.  For  example:  the  *  early  long  scarlet' 
radish,  though  it  has  a  long  slender  root,  is  scarcely 
ies'*  early  than  the  *  early  scarlet  turnip-rooted/  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  this  variety  we  have 
a  parent  for  an  earlier  radish  than  is  at  present  known. 
The  roots  of  this  variety  vary  considerably  in  thick- 
ness as  compared  witli  the  length.  By  selecting  for 
seed  through  a  series  of  generations  the  roots  having 
the  greatest  projiortional  diameter,  we  may  hope  to 
pnimote  earlinesa.  Experiments  in  this  line  ai'e 
already  in  progress  at  our  station. 

Emaiktt  S.  Goff. 

N.  Y.  ii(fr!catlnr«l  <33tp€rlinentntatloTu 

Domes  mounted  on  cannoo-ballB. 

The  chief  objection  urged  against  the  mounting  of 
rotatory  dome^i  on  cannon-balls  is  the  diftkulty  ex* 
perienced  In  keeping  the  halls  at  equal  di.siauees 
apart.  If  the  dome  is  much  u«ed,  this  objection  he- 
coraes  a  seriotiis  one;  and  nr>  dome  ko  !;irge  that  it 
would  require  more  than  four  halls  should  be  mounted 
in  this  manner.  If  the  Hill  and  the  bed-plate  of  ihe 
dome  are  so  well  huilt  that  they  retain  their  figure 
sensibly  perfectly,  and  tlie  track  is  kept  thoroughly 
clean,  the  halts  will  f>rdlnarily  not  be  fouud  to  change 
their  relative  poaitioti  very  much,  except  during  the 
winter  season.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  and  under 
favorable  conditions  of  temperature,  the  fine  snow 
which  iR  often  driven  into  tlie  observatory,  under- 
neath tiie  dome,  will,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  track, 
form  an  icy  coating  over  the  balls  as  they  pass  through 
it,  no  matter  what  the  weight  of  the  dome  may  be. 
Under  such  conditions,  if  the  dome  is  forcibly  moved, 
the  incrusied  ball  will  often  change  its  relative  posi- 
tion several  feet,  thereby  perhaps  impt- rilling  the 
safety  of  the  dome.  David  P.  Todd, 


tiiiid^h  6X4^ptit>ns  are  not  very  uneomtnon. 


A     NEW    FLAN    FOR    THE    SCIENTIFIC 

ASSOCIATIONS    OF  BOSTON, 

A  SHOUT  tltne  ago  we  referred  to  the  ditHculty 
of  obtaining  a  reasoiml^le  attendance  at  the 
mccLiugs  of  soientific  societies  in  Boston,  and 
found  one  obstacle  to  be  the  comparative  in- 
frci|ueocy  with  which  our  scientific  men  come 
into  general  contact  with  one  another  and  with 
the  public.  To-day  we  propose  one  external 
remedy,  which  may  serve  in  time  to  belter  this 
state  of  things  by  multiplying  the  opportuni- 
ties, and  so  increasing  the  chances  of  contact. 
By  it  we  believe  that  not  only  science,  but  the 
whole  community,  will  be  the  gainer. 

Oiir  plan  consists  in  the  concentration  of  the 
principal  scholarly  institutions  of  the  city  in  a 
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quarter  most  readily  reached  from  the  suburbs, 
where  most  of  the  members  reside.  Apart 
from  Cambridge,  the  members  are  far  more 
largely  distributed,  than  elsewhere,  along  the 
lines  of  the  two  railway's  which  have  their 
stations  in  the  '  Back- Bay  '  district ;  and  this 
region  will  be  directly  entered  by  the  new 
bridge  which  is  to  connect  Cambridge  with 
Boston.  The  Massachusetts  institute  of  tech- 
nolog}'  with  its  Society  of  arts,  the  Boston 
society-  of  natural  history,  and  the  Medical 
school  of  Harvard  college,  are  already  there. 
Here,  too,  is  the  Museum  of  fine  arts ;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  to  it  will  shortly  be 
removed  the  Public  library.  The  square  con- 
taining the  Medical  sciiool  and  the  site  secured 
for  the  Public  library  has  remaining  upon  it  a 
vacant  lot  large  enough  for  a  building  answer- 
ing all  probable  needs,  and  seemingly  reserved 
for  this  verj'  purpose.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
only  available  place. 

Here,  then,  let  us  construct  a  fire-proof 
building  of  fair  proportions  and  creditable 
aspect,  having  one  long  side,  removed  from 
the  street,  devoted  to  a  well-lighted  book- 
stack,  and  the  rest  to  larger  and  smaller  halls 
and  oflSces.  Each  floor  could  be  devoted  to  a 
single  institution,  with  its  portion  of  the  book- 
stack  to  itself;  or  it  might  be  shared  by  two 
or  more  smaller  societies,  which  could  choose 
whether  they  would  economize  their  resources, 
—  perhaps  by  placing  their  libraries  under  one 
administration,  perhaps  by  occupying  on  suc- 
cessive evenings  the  same  meeting-room,  —  or 
whether  they  would  remain  as  independent  as 
if  in  a  separate  building  of  their  own.  By 
relegating  the  larger  part  of  its  library'  to  its 
share  of  the  stack,  each  society,  with  its  choicer 
books  and  its  special  appurtenances,  could  make 
its  own  apartment  doubl}*  as  attractive  as  now. 
If  feasible,  a  common  periodical  room  could 
attract  the  readers  of  all  the  societies.  Each 
story  should  be  quickly  accessible  by  an  eleva- 
tor. The  rooms  should  be  heated  by  steam, 
and  ever}'  assembling-room  have,  in  addition, 
an  open  fireplace. 

Under  this  hospitable  roof  should  be  gath- 
ered, first  of  all,  the  American  academy  of  arts 


and  sciences.  With  its  more  than  twenty 
thousand  volumes,  it  has  altogether  outgrown 
its  present  illy  ventilated  gloomy  quarters, 
and  must,  perforce,  soon  take  its  flight  to 
roomier  parts.  Next,  the  Massachusetts  his- 
torical society,  the  aged  members  of  which 
have  now  to  climb  three  flights  of  spiral  stair- 
case to  attend  a  meeting,  or  consult  a  book, 
in  a  building  soon  likely  to  be  taken  from  them 
by  the  city,  and  where  its  precious  collections 
of  some  thirty  thousand  volumes  are  endan- 
gered by  the  im^iediate  proximit}'  of  a  theatre. 
Next,  the  collections  of  the  Boston  medical 
librarj-  association  (fifteen  thousand  volumes), 
now  including  the  library  of  the  medical 
school,  where  nearness  to  this  school  would 
advantage  all  parties.  Next,  the  library 
of  the  Boston  societ}'  o^  natural  history 
(some  twenty-five  thousand  volumes),  which 
has  outgrown  its  present  quarters,  and  which 
would  be  more  useful  in  closer  proximity  to 
other  libraries  than  in  immediate  relation  to  its 
museum :  this,  however,  being  already  in  that 
general  vicinity,  is  less  important  for  the  plan. 
Finally,  this  building  should  accommodate,  for 
meeting-room  at  least,  if  not  also  for  their 
smaller  libraries,  other  societies  of  kindred 
aim,  some  already'  quartered,  others  in  search 
of  an  abiding-place,  —  the  Societ}'  of  arts,  the 
Appalachian  mountain  club,  the  Boston  society 
of  architects,  the  American  society  for  psy- 
chical research,  the  Boston  branch  of  the 
Archaeological  institute  of  America,  the  New- 
England  meteorological  society,  etc. 

Then  there  is  a  nameless  unorganized  scien- 
tific club  in  the  city,  which  has  monthly  dinners 
here  and  there,  and  whose  members  come 
together  merely  to  meet  or  to  honor  a  guest 
from  a  distance.  Could  this  be  enlarged,  or- 
ganize, and  have  its  headquarters  in  this  build- 
ing, it  would  give  additional  reason  for  adding 
a  restaurant  to  the  attractions  of  the  place, 
where,  from  among  the  frequenters  of  these 
associated  (but  not  amalgamated)  libraries, 
from  those  who  visit  the  Public  library  for 
research,  from  among  the  ojjt-of-town  instmc- 
tors  of  the  medical  school  and  the  technological 
institute,  one  would  daily  meet  at  luncheon  or 
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at  dinner  some  agreeable  companion.  A  con- 
versation-room could  be  added,  and  the  place 
become  a  general  rendezvous  for  scientific  and 
literary  men ;  and  these  rooms  could  be  so 
arranged  as  to  admit,  on  precious  occasions, 
of  being  thrown  together,  so  as  to  banquet  a 
Huxlej',  a  Helmholtz,  or  a  Pasteur  in  a  suit- 
able place  and  manner. 

If  we  look  for  a  suitable  name  to  give  to 
the  edifice  which  shall  be  the  free  home  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  in  Boston,  what  can  better 
represent  its  local  history*,  its  exalted  science, 
its  '  divine '  art,  than  the  name  of '  Bowditch  '  ? 
^  Bowditch  hall,'  then,  let  it  be  ;  and  let  those 
in  Boston,  and  they  are  many,  who  honor  the 
sciences  and  love  the  arts,  make  this  more 
than  a  name,  and  help  the  advancement  of  all 
these  varied  institutions  at  once  by  securing 
them  a  common  and  a  fitting  home.  The  so- 
cieties can  doubtless  bear  a  part  of  the  ex- 
pense ;  but  the  plan  is  too  large  for  them  to 
carr}'  out  unaided,  too  fair  to  fail.  What  other 
plan  could  promise  such  solidarity  of  all  high 
interests?  What  better  fitted  to  restore  the 
ancient  prestige  of  Boston's  name? 


IS   THERE  A   CORRELATION  BETWEEN 
DEFECTS  OF  THE  SENSES? 

People  sometimes  assume  that  a  defect  of 
any  important  sense  is  balanced  to  the  indi- 
vidual by  the  increased  perception  of  the  re- 
maining senses.  For  instance :  it  is  often 
thought  that  deaf  persons  have  better  eye- 
sight than  those  who  hear,  and  that  blind 
persons  have  better  hearing  than  those  who 
see.  The  returns  of  the  tenth  census  of  the 
United  States  (1880)  concerning  the  defective 
classes  show  clearly  the  fallac}'  of  such  a 
l>elief.  Thej^  indicate  that  the  deaf  are  much 
more  liable  to  blindness  than  the  hearing,  and 
the  blind  more  liable  to  deafness  than  the 
seeing. 

About  one  person  in  every  thousand  of  the 
population  is  blind,  and  one  in  every  fifteen 
hundred  deaf  and  dumb.  Now,  if  these  pro- 
portions held  good  for  the  defective  classes 
themselves,  we  should  expect  to  find  one  in  a 
thousand  of  the  deaf-mute  population  blind, 
or  one  in  fifteen  hundred  of  the  blind  popula- 
tion deaf  and  dumb :  in  other  words,  we  should 
expect  to  find  no  more  than  thirty-four  blind 
deaf-mutes  in  the  country ;  whereas,  as  a  mat- 


ter of  fact,  no  less  than  four  hundred  and 
ninety-three  blind  deaf-mutes  are  returned  in 
the  census. 

In  the  following  table,  I.,  I  present  an 
analysis  of  the  doubly  and  trebly  defective 
classes.  The  information  has  been  compiled 
from  the  published  statements  of  Rev.  Fred. 
H.  Wines  (who  had  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  census  relating  to  the  defective 
classes^),  supplemented  by  unpublished  infor- 
mation kindly  furnished  by  the  census  ofiSce. 

TABLE  I. 

Analysis  of  the  defective  clattsen  as  returned  in  the 
tenth  census  of  the  United  States  [1880), 


Singly  deftctive. 

Deaf  and  dumb  * 

Blind 

"i 

30.995 

-    1         Irt.T'il 

Idiotic '      iivxiQ 

Insane 

Total  Ainffly  defective   .    .    . 

.   1       91.133 

242,219 

Doubly  deftctiw. 

Blind  deaf-muteti 

Idiotic  deaf-mutoM 

Insane  deaf-mutes 

Blind  idiots 

1 

.  1            246 

•  1         2,122 

.  1            268 

'         1,186 

Insane  blind 

628 

Total  doubly  defective .... 

Trtbly  defective. 
Blind  idiotic  deaf-mutes     .    .    . 
Blind  insane  deaf-mutes     .    .    . 

1 

.  1    .    .     .    . 

1 
.  1            217 
.  1              30 

4,350 

Total  trebly  defective  .    .     . 

1 

247 

_ll_l    *_'    1 

Total  defective  population    . 

246,816 

^  The  '  deaf  and  dumb '  bnve  no  other  natural  defect  save  that  of 
deafness.  They  are  simply  persons  who  are  deaf  from  childhood, 
and  many  of  them  are  only  *  hard  of  hearing.'  They  have  no  de- 
fect of  the  vocal  organs  to  prevent  them  from  speaking.  A  child 
who  cannot  hear  our  language  with  sufBcient  distinctness  to 
imitate  it  remains  dumb  until  specially  instructed  in  the  use  of 
his  vocal  organs.  In  the  above  table,  the  '  deaf  and  dumb '  are 
therefore  classified  with  those  having  a  single  defect. 


In  the  following  tables,  II. -VII.,  I  have  re- 
duced these  figures  to  percentages. 

TABLE  II. 

Percentage  of  the  population  of  the   United  States 
who  are  d^ective. 


Totals. 


Deaf  and  dumb  . 
Blind  .  .  .  . 
IdloUc  .  .  .  . 
Insane   .    .    .    . 


33,878 
48.928 
76,895 
91.959 


Defective  population  .     . 
Population  not  defect  I  vi* 


246,816 
49,908.967 


ToUl  population i  50,155,783 


Percentage. 


0.0675 
0.0975 
0.1533 
0.1833 


0.4921 
99.5079 


100.0000 


*  See  American  annaU  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  fi>r  January, 
1885. 
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TABLE  III. 

Percentage  of  the  deaf-mute  population  who  are  other- 
wise defective. 


Totals. 

PerceoUge. 

Deftfmutee  returned  as  also  blind   .    . 
Deaf-mutes  returned  as  also  idiotic 
Deaf-mutes  returned  as  also  insane 

493 

2.339 

298 

1.46 
6.90 
0.88 

Draf-muies  returned  as  otherwise  de- 
fective     

2,883 
30.996 

8.51 

Deaf-mutes  returned  as  simply  deaf    . 

91.49 

Totaideaf  and  dumb 

33,878 

100.00 

TABLE  IV. 

Percentage  </  the  blind  population  who  are  otherwise 
defective. 


Blind  persons  returned  as  also  deaf 

and  dumb 

Blind  persons  returned  as  also  Idiotic, 
Blind  pentons  returned  as  also  insane. 

Blind  persons  returned  as  otherwise 
defective 

Blind  persons  returned  as  simply 
blind 

Total  blind 


ToUls. 


403 

1,403 

568 


2,207 
46,721 


48,928 


Percentage. 


1.01 
2.87 
1.14 


4.50 
95.49 


TABLE  V. 

Percentage  of  the  idiotic  population  who  arc  otherwise 
defective. 


Idiots  returned  as  also  deaf  and  dumb, 
Idiots  returned  as  also  blind   .    .    .    . 

Idiots  returned  as  otherwise  defective. 
Idiots  returned  as  simply  idiotic     .    . 


Total  idiots . 


TABLE  VI. 


Totals. 

I*ercentage. 

2,339 
1,403 

3.04 
1.82 

3,525 
73,370 

4.58 
95.42 

76,895 

100.00 

Percentage  of  the  insane  population  who  are  otherwise 
defective. 


Totals. 

Percentage. 

Insane  persons  returned  as  also  deaf 
and  dumb 

298 
558 

826 
91.133 

0.32 
0.61 

Insane  persons  returned  as  also  blind, 

Insane  persons  returned  as  otherwise 
defective 

0.90 
99.10 

Insane  persons  returned  as  simply  in- 
sane     

Total  insane 

91,959 

100.00 

TABLE  VIL 

Percentage  qf  the  doubly  drfective  who  are  also  trebly 
d^ectlve. 

Of  493  blind  deaf-mutes,  217,  or  44.02  %,  are  returned  as  also 

idiotic. 
Of  493  blind  deaf  mates,  80,  or  6.00  %,  are  returned  as  also  insane. 
Of  2,399  idiotic  deaf-mutes,  217,  or  9.28  %.  are  returned  as  also 

blind. 
Of  298  insane  deaf-mutes,  30,  or  10.07  %,  are  returned  as  also 

blind. 
Of  1,403  blind  idioU,  217,  or  15.47  %,  are  returned  as  also  deaf 

and  dumb. 
Of  658  insane  blind  persons,  80,  or  6.38  %,  are  returned  as  also 

deaf  and  dumb. 


The  tables  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  case 
of  deafness,  blindness,  idiocy,  and  insanity, 
some  correlation  exists ;  for  persons  having 
one  of  those  defects  appear  more  liable  to  the 
others  than  persons  normally  constituted,  and 
doubly  defective  persons  appear  to  be  more 
liable  to  be  otherwise  defective  than  persons 
having  a  single  defect.     For  instance  :  — 

(a)  Of  50,155,783  persons  in  the  United  SUtes,  246,816,  or  0.4921  %, 
are  defective. 

(b)  Of  246,816  defccUve  persons,  4.697,  or  1.86  %,  are  doubly 
defective. 

(c)  Of  4,597  doubly  defective  persons,  247,  or  5.37  %,  are  trebly 
defective. 

The  results  obtained  above,  I  think,  merit 
the  consideration  of  scientific  men,  and  "are 
calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  of 
correlated  defects. 

Although  the  proix)rtion  of  the  insane  who 
are  deaf  or  blind  is  abnormally  large,  the  evi- 
dences of  a  correlation  between  insanity  and 
the  other  defects  noted  above  are  not  well 
marked ;  but  in  regard  to  deafness,  blindness, 
and  idiocy',  a  marked  correlation  appears  to 
exist. 

1.  Deaf-mutes, — There  are  fourteen  and  a 
half  times  as  many  blind  persons  among  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  proportion  to  the  population 
as  there  are  in  the  community  at  large,  and 
fort^'-six  times  as  man}'  idiotic. 

2.  Blind, — There  are  fourteen  times  as 
many  deaf-mutes  among  the  blind  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  as  there  are  in  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  nineteen  times  as  many 
idiots. 

3.  Idiotic, — There  are  forty-three  times  as 
many  deaf-mutes  among  the  idiotic  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  as  there  are  in  the  com- 
munitj*  at  large,  and  eighteen  times  as  many 
blind. 

The  apparent  correlation  between  deafness, 
blindness,  and  idiocy,  may  possibly  indicate 
that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  these 
defects  arise  from  a  common  cause,  perhaps 
arrested  development  of  the  nervous  system. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  some  of  the 
persons  returned  as  '  blind  deaf-mutes '  may 
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have  loat  sight  and  Iiearing  from  Ibe  same 
disease*  The  returns  have  not  yet  been  suf- 
ficiently anBlvzed  to  enabk^  us  even  to  separute 
the  congenital  from  tlie  adventitions  cases. 
We  cannot  therefore  tell  at  the  present  tiruo 
how  far  the  evidences  of  correlation  may  be 
ureakenefl  by  a  closer  inspection  of  details. 

The  lange  numljer  of  deaf-mutes  who  have 
been  classified  as  idiots,  also  suggests  caution 
ID  accepting  the  returns.  I  recently  met  a 
young  lady — one  of  the  Itrlghtest  and  best 
pupils  of  the  Illinois  institution  lor  the  deaf 
and  dumb  —  who  commenced  her  school-life 
in  an  idiot* asylum.  *She  was  there  discovered 
to  ha  sim[>ly  deaf,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Jackson- 
ville, %vhere  she  not  only  received  a  good 
education*  but  was  successfully  taught  to 
^ak.     Not  only  are  children  who  are  siiiqily 

iaf»  sometimes  sent  to  idiot-schools ;  but 
idiotic  children  who  hear  perfectly  are  often 
seut  to  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
when  it  becomes  the  painful  duty  of  the  prin- 
cipal to  undeceive  the  parents  as  to  the  real 
condition  of  their  cliild.  The  difJiculty  in 
distinguishing  these  two  classes  of  defective 
persons  arises  from  the  absence  of  articulate 
speech.  Children  who  are  deaf  from  infancy, 
and  idiots,  do  not  naturally  speak,  but  from 
vcr\'  ditfcrent  causes.  In  the  one  ease,  the 
cause  is  lack  of  hearing ;  in  the  other,  lack  of 
intelJigence.  The  judgment  of  unskilled  per- 
sons regarding  the  intelligence  of  deaf-mutes 
should  evidently  be  received  with  caution.  It 
is  only  to  l>e  hoped  that  the  number  of  idiotic 
deaf-mutes  returned  in  the  census  has  been 
over-estimated.  Before  accepting  the  results 
as  thoroughly  reliable,  it  would  be  well  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  persons  who  made  the  re- 
turns were  competent  to  judge  in  tlie  matter. 
Alexani^ee  Graham  Bell. 


EARTHQUAKE   OP  JAN.  t,  1885, 

fire  daily  papers  of  Jan.  3  contained   re- 
pOfiA  of  a  slight  earthquake  in  Marj'laud  and 
^  Virpnia  the  previrins  evening. 

On  Jan.  4  circulars  of  inquiry  were  sent  to 
f  more  than  twenty  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
reported   shock.      The   questions    asked    had 
reference  to  the  time  of  the  shock,  its  dura- 
tion, number  of  shacks,  character  of  accom- 
panying noise,  and  iutensity  aecoiding  to  a 
j  given  scale.     It  will  be  necessary  here  to  quote 
I  only  the  Hrsl  three  of  the  six  numbers  of  this 
I  proposed    scftle   of   intensity,    which    arc    as 
Ifbliawa;  — 


No.  1 .  Very  light,  —  Noticed  by  a  few  per- 
sons, but  not  generally  felt. 

No,  2.  Light.  —  Felt  by  the  majority  of  per- 
sons, rattling  windows  and  crockery. 

No,  3.  Moderate,  -  Sufficient  to  set  sus- 
|)ended  ol ejects  (chandeliers,  etc.)  swinging, 
or  to  overthrow  light  objects. 

In  response  to  this  circular,  seventeen  writ- 
ten report^*,  and  a  copy  of  the  Leesburg  Mirror^ 
were  received  ;  and  from  these  replies,  together 
with  reports  in  the  New- York  Tribune  and  in 
Science^  a  tabulated  summary  was  prepared, 
aod  representetl  graphically  upon  the  accom- 
panying ma[>,  on  which  are  marked  all  the 
places  from  wbich  any  rcix)rt,  either  manu- 
script or  pn*8s,  was  at  hand. 

As  is  there  shown,  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  region  affected  is  well  determined  by 
mantiscnpt  reports  from  five  places  lying  be- 
yond its  limits.  The  inquiries*  which  might 
have  determined  its  limits  as  clearly  in  otlier 
directions,  failed  to  elicit  an^'  res|M>nse.  It 
appears  to  have  extended  very  little,  if  at  all, 
west  of  the  mountains.  The  only  direct  report 
obtained  from  that  region  was  from  Booues- 
borough,  Md.,  where  it  was  felt  near,  but  not 
in,  the  town.  The  Leesburg  Mirror  stated 
generally  that  it  was  felt  in  Jefferson  county, 
W.  Va.,  but  no  reply  was  received  to  circu- 
lars sent  there. 

The  closest  approximation  to  the  true  time 
is  probably  21  h.  12.1  m.  eastern  time,  as  given 
by  VV.  C/Winlock  at  Washington,  D.C.,  with 
which  agree  also  the  reports  of  W,  J.  Grove 
at  Lime  Kiln,  Md.,  and  W.  IL  Rcmtzahn  at 
Middletovvn,  Md.  These  are  the  only  reports 
which  vary  from  21  h.  U)  m*  or  21  h.  15  m,,  ex* 
ccpt  Fairfax,  Va.,  which  is  21  h.  f)  m.,  and 
W.  IL  Dal  I  at  Washington,  who  gave  21  h. 
I G  m ,  A t  A d am s t o w n ,  M d , ,  two  s h ock s  we le 
reported  ;  and  at  Buekcystovvn,  Md»,  a  second 
very  light  sliock  at  21  h.  45  m. 

The  estimates  of  duration  were,  as  usual, 
very  discordant,  varjing  all  the  way  from 
three  seconds  to  two  minutes.  As  the  ten- 
dency of  ordinary  observers  is  always  to  ex- 
aggerate this  element,  the  unexpected  and 
exciting  nature  of  the  phenomena  making  the 
time  seem  longer  than  it  really  is,  probably 
ten  or  filleen  seconds  would  be  a  lil>eral  esti- 
mate of  the  duration. 

The  noise  accompanying  the  shock  was 
compared  to  that  made  by  a  loaded  wagon 
passing  rajridly  over  frozen  ground  or  over  a 
bridge,  to  dintanl  thunder,  and  to  the  roaring 
of  a  chimney  on  tire.  In  some  cases  persons 
went  out  of  their  bouses  to  see  if  their  chim- 
neys were  not  burning. 
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The  shock  seems  to  have  been  most  severe 
in  the  southern  part  of  Frederick  county,  Md., 
where,  at  Petersville  and  Lime  Kiln,  it  reached 
No.  3  of  the  proposed  scale.  At  most  places 
it  did  not  exceed  No.  2,  and  it  is  therefore 
called  above  a  '  light '  shock.    There  are  some 


AMERICAN  MILK. 

Some  interesting  facts  have  come  to  light, 
daring  the  investigations,  by  the  U.  S.  agri- 
cultural bureau  of  chemistry,  of  the  composi- 
tion of  milk.     The  object  of  the  investigation 


O  Not  felt.        #  Very  light.        -4-  Light.        0  Moderate.        #  Not  reported. 

EARTHQUAKE,  JAN.  2,    1885,  9  H.  12  M.,  P.M. 


indications,  also,  of  a  focus  of  increased  inten- 
sity in  the  southern  part  of  the  area  affected, 
as  shown  by  the  reports  from  Warrenton  and 
Fairfax,  Va.,  but  no  confirmation  of  these  was 
obtained. 

The  limits  of  the  shock  and  its  intensity  at 
various  places,  so  far  as  reported,  are  indicated 
by  appropriate  symbols  upon  the  map,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

C.  G.  RocKwooD,  Jun. 


is  to  determine  by  large  numbers  of  analyses 
made  under  uniform  conditions,  and  on  sam- 
ples from  various  sources,  the  average  constit- 
uents of  American  milk.  The  work  which  has 
been  done  up  to  this  time  has  been  mostly  of 
a  local  nature,  but  sufficiently  extensive  to 
give  value  to  the  results  obtained. 

The  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  1 .030.  When 
the  cream  has  been  removed,  this  number  is 
larger.     Twelve   samples  of  milk   from  Mr. 
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G.  L.  Iligbj  gave  an  average  si)ccific  gravity' 
1.0295.  Two  samples  of  a  Jersey  cow's 
bilk  sent  by  the  commissioner  of  ogriciillure 
Tnnrked  X.0:M\.  The  milk  from  Mr.  W.  Blair, 
of  n  cow  fetl  principally  oh  ensilage,  twenty- 
two  samples,  gave  specilic  gravity  1.0:318; 
same  cow  fed  *  chop  foo<i/  tilteen  analyses, 
I.SIO.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  re- 
mo%'e  the  cream,  and  then  add  water  until  the 
milk  is  reduced  to  its  original  densitv-  For 
this  reason  the  nse  of  the  lactometer  for  deter* 
mining  the  purity  of  milk  may  lead  to  seriouj^ 
error.  It  is  also  true  tliat  perfectly  genuine 
milk  may  vary  greatly  in  density.  The  first 
of  the  milking  is  always  poorer  in  cream,  and 
therefore  denser,  than  the  last.  Unless,  there- 
fore,  the  conditions  under  which  the  sample  of 
milk  is  obtained  are  known,  the  number  ex- 
pressing its  density  is  not  conclusive  in  respect 
to  its  genuin*-*nc6s. 

The  volume  of  cream  which  a  given  milk  will 
!bfd  depends  on  man}*  conditions.  Trans- 
portation, shape  of  vessel,  temperature,  and 
time  allowed  Ibr  cream  to  rise,  are  the  chief 

ises  which  affect  the  cream  volume.  A  re- 
B4irkable  decrease  in  the  volume  of  cream  has 
also  been  noticed  in  milk  samples  purchased 
In  open  market.  Thirteen  samples  bought  in 
Open  market  showed  a  percentage  of  cream 
of  seven.  Tldrty-four  samples  bought  of  the 
dairyman,  and  known  to  Iw  genuine,  gave  fif- 
teen per  ceiit  of  cream  by  volume.  This  curi- 
ous phenomenon  will  certainly  be  of  interest 
to  milk' buyers. 

The  fat  in  a  milk  is  not  always  in  proportion 
to  the  volumetric  percentage  of  cream  :  there- 
fore the  determination  of  the  fat  (ether  ex- 
tract) gives  a  better  index  cif  the  Initter-umking 
value  of  the  milk  than  is  aflbriled  by  the  vol- 
ume of  the  cream  alone.  In  a  hundred  and 
^aeven  analyses  the  average  percentage  of  fat 
ras  nearly 'five. 

The  sugar  is  the  most  constant  constituent 
of  milk.  Over  two  hundred  aualy.ses  show  an 
average  [jcrcentage  of  sugar  of  milk  of  four 
and  six- tenths.  Its  determination  optically  is 
quick  and  necnrate.  It  is  the  safest  single  cri- 
terion by  which  to  juilgc  of  the  purity  of  the 
aample. 

The  easeine  of  milk  is  composed  of  several 
albamiuoids.  No  attempt  at  separation  of 
these  biHlles  has  been  made.  The  average 
percentage  of  albumens  in  American  milks  is 
murkeiUy  less  than  in  those  of  other  coim tries. 
In  the  analyses  maile,  the  avertige  per  cent 
is  nearly  three  and  a  half.  These  analyses 
sboi?  that  the  milks  of  the  United  States  are 

Iter  adapted  for  butter  than  for  cheese  mak- 


ing. They  ai*e  characterised  in  general  by  a 
large  percentage  of  fat  and  sugar,  and  a  lower 
content  of  albumen,  than  the  milks  of  Europe. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  bureau  to  extentl  these 
aualyses  so  as  to  determine  the  localities  of 
the  country  where  the  best  milks  are  produceil, 
to  note  the  influence  of  change  of  season  on 
the  composition  of  the  milk,  and  to  carefully 
study  the  characteristics  of  the  milk  of  differ- 
ent breeds  of  cows,  and  the  influence  of  vari- 
ous foods  thereon. 

Much  of  the  value  of  analytical  work  on 
milk  which  is  done  in  this  country  is  lost  on  ac- 
count of  the  manv  different  methods  of  analy- 
sis employed.  These  different  methods  render 
it  impossible  to  compare  the  work  of  various 
analysts.  The  bureau  hopes  also,  by  a  patient 
trial  of  all  the  most  approved  methoils,  to  be 
able  to  unite  the  analysts  of  the  country  on 
that  procedure  which  a  large  experience  may 
pronounce  the  best.  II.   W.  WitEV.  * 


NOTICE   OF  SOME  RECENTLY  DISCOV- 
ERED EFFIGY  MOUNDS, 

So  few*  earthworks  resembling  animals  in 
their  shape  arc  known  beyond  the  limits  of 
Wisconsin,  that  I  send  you  an  account  of 
several  which  I  have  discovered  during  the 
past  two  seasons,  the  majority  of  which  are 
situated  south  of  St.  Paul,  twenty-five  of  them 
being  in  this  state. 

In  the  diagrams  accomiranying  this  article, 
1  have  shown  the  outlines  of  a  few  of  the  uiost 
interesting  of  these  Minnesota  eiligy  mounds, 
and  here  give  a  short  description  of  each,  w^ilh 
its  surroun flings.  The}'  are  all  reduced  to  the 
same  scale,  1  :  500. 

No.  1  is  situated  near  the  village  of  La 
Crescent,  and  probably  represents  a  frog.  Its 
greatest  length  is  ninety-eight  feet.  The  Ixxly 
is  two  feet  high,  and  the  head  eighteen  inches. 
Near  it  is  a  bird-etfigy  :  and  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  there  are  five  other  bird- effigies,  with 
sixty- nine  round  mounds  and  embankments. 
The  frog  is  on  a  terrace  ainjut  fifty  feet  above 
the  Mississippi  River;  and  part  of  the  mounds 
arc  on  the  lower  terrace,  which  is  about  thirty 
feet  al»ove  the  ri^er. 

No.  2  is  on  the  town  site  of  Ilokah,  It  is 
situated  on  a  terrace  some  seventy  feet  above 
Root  River.  From  the  extremity  of  the  snout 
to  the  lip  of  the  tail,  its  length  in  a  right  line 
is  just  sixty-two  feet  and  a  half,  and  the 
body  is  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height*  There 
are  two  bird-effigies  on  a  terrace  some  ten  feet 
below  tins  one.     Formerlv  there  existed  sev* 
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eral  other  effigies,  and  thirty  or  forty  mounds 
and  embankments,  on  the  same  terrace  with 
the  birds,  which  have  been  removed  in  grad- 
ing streets  and  lots. 

No.  3  is  near  Richmond  Station,  on  a  terrace 
al)out  twenty-four  feet  above  the  river.  It  is 
seventy-six  feet  in  an  air  line  from  tip  to  tip  of 
the  wings ;  and  the  body,  with  head  and  tail, 
is  forty- four  feet  in  length.  The  bod^*,  to  the 
first  joint  of  the  wings,  is  fifteen  inches  in 
height.  P^ormerly  a  number  of  ordinary 
mounds  existed  in  the  immediate  vicinitj*  of 
this  effigy. 

No.  4  is  situated  near  the  village  of  Dakota, 


be  enumerated  iVom  all  the  published  surveys 
together. 

The  effigies  surveyed  by  myself,  in  addition 
to  the  twenty-five  in  Minnesota,  are  one  in 
Iowa,  and  ninety-six  in  Wisconsin, — a  total 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  to  the  present 
time.  On  critical!}'  examining  their  delinea- 
tions, verj'  important  differences  in  class  and 
style  from  those  farther  east,  portrayed  in 
Lapham's  work,  are  discernible  ;  so  that  one  is 
irresistibl}'  drawn  to  the  inference,  that,  before 
generalizations  of  value  can  be  made,  ten  times 
the  number  of  facts  now  recorded  must  be 
gathered   together.     Unfortunately,   however. 


upon  a  terrace  about  thirty  feet  above  the  river, 
and  is  in  the  midst  of  nineteen  ordinary 
mounds.  Its  length  is  a  hundred  and  ten  feet, 
and  the  centre  of  the  head  is  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  height.  It  undoubtedl}'  represents  a 
fish.  This  is  the  first  case  that  has  been  dis- 
covered of  a  fish  with  fins. 

In  the  limited  territory  hitherto  examined 
b}'  mc  in  south-western  Wisconsin,  it  would 
seem,  from  the  numerous  ruined  effigies,  that 
there  formerly  existed  hundreds  of  such  works. 
Judge  Gale  of  Gales ville  estimated  that  there 
were  fully  one  thousand  effigies  in  the  southern 
part  of  Trempeleau  county  alone ;  and,  from 
my  own  observations,  I  should  say  a  like  esti- 
mate for  Vernon  and  Crawford  counties  would 
be  rather  under  than  over  the  truth.  Taking 
Judge  Gale's  estimate  for  Trempeleau  county, 
and  reducing  it  one-half,  there  would  still  re- 
main more  effigies  in  the  one  county  than  can 


that  fell  destroyer  of  antiquities,  the  plough, 
annually  narrows  our  field  of  research. 

In  conclusion,  something  might  be  said  on 
the  question  of  the  relation  between  an}-  relics 
contained  in  this  class  of  mounds  and  their 
shapes.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  little,  if 
any  thing,  has  been  understandingly  done  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  their  contents.  The  few 
effigies  opened  along  the  Mississippi  have 
shown  relics  and  forms  of  interment  similar 
to  those  of  the  common  burial-mounds  of  their 
neighborhood.  T.  H.  Lewis. 


RICIIET  ON  MENTAL  SUGGESTION 

In  the  Revue  philosophique  for  December,  Mr. 
Richet  gives  an  account  of  some  experiments  in 
mental  suggestion,  and  attempts  to  estimate  their 
value  by  means  of  the  theory  of  probabilities.    Men- 
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Ul  »tigg»8Uon  tfl  Htchet'9  coulribittlon  towurda  the 
task  uf  Diimiug  the  new  phenomenon  whicb  is  just 
now^  struggling  for  recognUion,  and  which  lias  been 
blthcM'to  v*noiisly  designated  as  *  thouglit-lransfer- 
enc^'  •fnhid-readlng/  and  *  telepathy/  *Tliought- 
irAMsfcrence,*  it  strikes  us,  i*  the  worst  of  tliese 
nAttie^,  and  *  telepathy  *  the  beat  ;  but,  as  It  is  desir- 
able that  a  phenoint^nou  should  not  be  too  rigidly 
n&niod  Irt'fore  it  is  known  whiit  the  phenomenon  ia, 
w<»  shall  luuke  trial  for  tJie  present  of  the  new  term, 
'  uientul  suggestion** 

Rlchet  sayt  very  liappily  that  the  courage  of  tlie 
BCleiitlflc  man  consist*  not  only  in  making  experi- 
nienl«  dangerous  to  life  upon  cholera,  rabies,  and  the 
lic]Ur faction  of  gases,  but  also  in  exposing  hi^  repu- 
4Ation  to  hleinish  by  advocating  a  theory  which  is 
~  leral I y  discredited.  Kichet  has  taken  his  courage 
his  hand^  and  ha^  published  an  article  in  which 
be  claims  to  have  eaiablished  a  strong  probability  in 
favor  of  luentai  suggestion.  We  venture  to  believe 
that  the  careful  reader  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  to  offer  such  unsatisfactory  experiments,  so  in- 
adequately treated,  was  a  greater  strain  upon  his 
courage  than  the  novelty  of  what  he  attempts  to 
prove,  Th<*  Society  for  psychical  research  has  al- 
reauly  established  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of 
tnental  action  at  a  distance,  Richet's  experiments 
ore  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  society, 
tlLher  in  the  care  with  w*hich  th  7  were  performed 
or  the  accuracy  with  which  they  are  described;  and 
his  unfaniiliarity  with  the  theory  of  probabilities 
renders  his  numerical  deductions,  except  the  most 
obvious  ones,  misleading  and  useless. 
The  experiments  are  maitily  of  four  kinds,  — guess- 
the  suit  of  a  card  drawn  at  hazard  from  a  full 
gties^ing  a  photograph  drawn  at  hazard  from  a 
iet  of  »ix.  finding  a  w*atch  bidden  under  one  of  several 
onuige-trees  by  means  of  the  vibrations  of  a  stick, 
and  spelling  out  names  by  means  of  table-rappings. 
There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive in  these  experiments,  and  it  is  a  piiy  that  they 
are  not  more  convincing.  It  will  hardly  be  believed 
that  In  guessing  cards  the  author  does  nut  state 
wbellier  the  two  persons  engaged  in  the  experiment 
an^  tn  contact  or  fiat.  Such  remarkable  things  are 
done  nowadays  in  any  parlor  by  muscle-reading, 
that  no  experiment  in  which  there  is  contaijt  is  of  the 
oJlgbtest  weight  in  establishing  mental  suggestion. 
Certain  precautions,  the  author  says,  ai-e  indi«pen- 
BAhle^  —  the  cards  should  be  a  full  pack ;  the  one  drawn 
ihould  be  returned  after  each  trial;  the  person  who 
look«  at  the  card  should  abstain  from  every  word, 
from  every  indication,  however  imperceptible  it  may 
be,  —  but  he  omit*  to  say  whether  he  is  liand  in  !uind 
wiiU  the  i^crnon  who  guesses  or  not.  Doubtless  he  is 
tiot;  but  an  experiment  In  which  so  essential  a  clr- 
cttmstatice  a*«  this  is  left  to  be  inferred  by  the  reader 
la  not  ihe  kind  of  experiment  that  carries  conviction 
with  it.  The  conditions  under  which  the  photo- 
gmpht  were  guessed  remain  equally  undescribed  ;  but 
ih^  remark,  **  It  is  necessary  to  eliminate  every  sign, 
whitthfT  in  the  direction  of  the  eyes  or  in  the  ex- 
Ion,    by   which   an    indication   can   be  given,'* 


makes  it  plain  that  th^  simple  precaution  of  putting 
the  performers  in  such  a  position  that  it  should  lie 
impossible  to  give  any  indication  by  the  expression 
or  the  direction  of  the  eyes^  was  not  attended  to.  We 
pass  over  the  experiments  in  finding  a  watch  hidden 
under  orange-trees,  for  the  reason,  that,  in  order  to 
attribute  any  weight  to  them,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  know,  among  other  things,  where  the  person 
stands  who  has  hidden  the  watch,  and  whether  the 
one  who  liuds  it  is  blindfolded  or  not.  That  the 
experiments  were  performed  in  a  garden  in  the  en- 
virons of  Paris,  tliat  the  orange-trees  were  cultivated 
in  boxes,  and  that  they  stood  In  two  rows,  are  the 
only  details  that  are  given. 

The  last  series  of  experiments  was  made  by  Bichet 
and  tive  of  his  friends,  —  friends  from  infancy,  Intel- 
ligent  men,  w^ell-instructed,  and  not  at  all  mystical, — 
two  of  whom  are  mediums.  Three  of  these  men  sit 
alone  table,  — the  rapping-table,  —  and  two,  A  and  B, 
at  another,  Some  one  thinks  of  a  name*  A  moves  a 
pencil  along  an  alphabet  wiiich  is  on  the  table  lu 
front  of  him;  when  he  reaches  a  certain  letter,  the 
other  table,  by  rapping,  rings  a  bell,  and  H  writes 
down  the  letter  indicated.  In  ibis  way  something 
like  the  name  thought  of  is  written  down, — Jeiitir 
for  Jfard,  Foqdem  for  Esther,  Dierooreg  for  Cheuv- 
reux,  and,  the  only  very  good  one,  Cheval  for  Che- 
valon.  The  person  who  has  the  name  in  his  mind 
n*mi  ni  it  la  table  ni  il  V alphabet;  but,  to  such  a 
degree  does  Mr,  Htchet^s  talent  for  incomplete  de- 
scription pursue  him,  it  is  not  saitl  that  he  is  stand- 
ing where  he  cannot  see  the  alpliabet.  If  that  is  the 
case,  the  experiment  Is  a  very  extraordinary  one, 
totally  dififerent  from  simply  divining  -w  hat  another 
person  lia^  iu  bis  miiuL  The  medium,  who  sits 
laughing,  talking,  and  singing  with  his  friends,  is  re- 
quired to  give  his  table  a  vigorous  shaking  at  the 
instant  that  two  persons  near  him,  who  are  think- 
ing of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  happen  to  think  of 
the  same  letter*  Such  magic  as  this  throw^s  even  the 
ghojtts  of  the  English  society  into  the  shade;  and  the 
observer  will  need  to  pile  Pelion  upon  Os'^a  by  way 
of  proof,  before  he  can  hoj>e  to  gain  credence  for  it. 

Admitting  that  Ittchefs  experiment**  were  per- 
formed with  a  rigor  with  which  they  are  not  de- 
scribed, his  estimation  of  the  improbability  of  their 
results  arising  by  chance  falls  far  short  of  the  truth. 
He  eays,  after  combining  the  results  of  all  bis  ex- 
periments,—  those  made  with  medium*,  with  *  sensi- 
tives,* and  with  the  nonliypnoti^able,  —  ibat  the 
probability  In  favor  of  mental  suggestion  may  bo 
represented  by  t-  This  number  is  the  ratio  of 
the  difference  between  the  actual  number  and  the 
probable  number  of  successes  to  the  whole  number 
of  trials.  But  a  comparison  of  this  sort  affords  no 
measure  of  the  improbability  of  the  observed  facts 
being  the  result  of  chance.  It  is  not  the  deviation 
from  an  average,  but  the  probability  that  a  given 
deviation  should  arise,  that  gives  the  value  of  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  operation  of  acau^e.  Htchet 
does  not  seem  to  know  that  there  is  a  mathematical 
formula  by  which  this  probabilUy  is  determined. 
For  instance:  iu  three  series  of  experiments  in  guess- 
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ing  cards,  he  made,  in  all,  2,027  trials,  and  obtained 
780  successes  instead  of  732,  which  is  the  number 
that  chance  alone  would  lead  him  to  expect.  The 
probability  that  the  actual  number  of  successes  shall 
diflfer  from  the  probable  number  in  either  direction 
by  so  much  as  57  in  2,027  trials  (by  a  in  8  trials,  say) 
is  approximately,  — 


-iJf  "'-'-■ 


which  gives  in  the  present  case  Ar;  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  in  reality  one  chance  in  seventy  of  so  great  a 
deviation  arising  by  accident,  while  Richet  would 
make  it  fifty  in  fifty-one. 

We  repeat  that  many  of  Mr.  Richet's  experiments 
are  interesting,  and  the  results  very  striking.  It  is  a 
pity  that  they  are  not  more  effective  than  they  are  in 
placing  the  question  of  mental  suggestion  upon  a 
scientific  basis.  Christine  Ladd  Franklin. 


T/in:  DIMENSIONS  OF  SHIPS. 

I  UAVB  often  thought,  that,  in  practising  the  art  of 
ship-building,  men  have  too  much  neglected  the  study 
of  the  forms  of  the  fish  which  make  the  waters  their 
permanent  habitation,  and  are  designed  for  the  most 
part  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  velocity  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  prey.  No  doubt,  the  case  of  a  ship 
partly,  and  that  of  a  fish  wholly,  immersed,  are  not 
strictly  parallel ;  but  they  offer  very  many  points  for 
comparison  of  which  we  may  avail  ourselves. 

A  fish  makes  use  of  its  tail-fin  as  the  chief  and 
nearly  sole  instrument  of  propulsion;  and,  in  the 
adoption  of  the  screw-propeller  in  preference  to  the 
old  side-wheels,  the  steamers  of  the  present  day  have 
secured  a  great  advantage  over  the  old  forms.  In  the 
proportion  of  length  to  those  of  breadth  and  depth, 
however,  although  there  has  of  late  been  some  im- 
provement, there  would  appear  to  be  a  lingering  ten- 
dency to  hold  by  the  old  mistaken  idea  that  a  ship 
was  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  wedge  to  cut  the  wjiter 
than  as  occupying  the  space  of  a  wave  of  displace- 
ment ;  and  so  we  have  ships  nine,  ten,  or  even  eleven 
times  as  long  as  broad,  and  twenty  times  the  length 
that  they  have  draught.  Now,  knowing  as  we  do  the 
magnitude  of  the  skin-resistance  in  ships,  and  its 
smallness  in  the  oily  coats  of  fishes,  one  would  expect 
that  the  length  of  the  latter  would  be  greater  propor- 
tionally than  that  of  the  former,  if  ships  were  built  in 
the  proper  form  to  secure  a  high  velocity.  But  what 
is  the  fact?  On  an  average  of  sixteen  fresh- water 
fish  delineated  in  Daniel],  I  find  that  the  extreme 
length,  inclusive  of  the  tail-fin,  is  four  and  twenty- 
two  hundredths  times  that  of  the  extreme  depth  ex- 
clusive of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins.  The  average 
breadth  will  be  perhaps  one-half  of  the  depth,  mak- 
ing the  proportion  to  length  about  1 : 8. 

Abstract  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Joule,  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Manchcfiter  literary  and  philosophical  society. 


On  an  average  of  three  species  of  whale,  the  nar- 
whal, Greenland  shark,  dolphin,  and  the  porpoise,  I 
find  from  Scoresby  and  other  authorities  the  propor- 
tion of  either  depth  or  breadth  to  length  to  be  about 
1:4.7,  they  having  nearly  circular  sections.  There- 
fore it  appears,  that,  while  in  ships  the  proportion 
of  length  to  width  of  midship  immersion  is  5: 1,  that 
of  the  shark,  the  porpoise,  or  dolphin,  is  not  more 
than  1.5:1. 

Dr.  Scoresby,  in  his  *  Arctic  regions/  gives  twelve 
miles  per  hour  as  the  utmost  speed  of  the  whale; 
but  Mr.  Baxendell  gives  it  a  velocity  approaching 
twenty  miles.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  wonderful  swimming-powers  of  the  porpoise  dur- 
ing a  voyage  to  the  Clyde  In  the  Owl  steamer  on  the 
20th  of  June  last.  About  eight  A.M.,  the  sea  being 
calm  near  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  we  were  beset  by  a 
shoal  of  these  animals,  which  raced  with  the  ship,  and 
kept  alongside  for  three  or  four  minutes  with  the 
greatest  ease.  They  swam  in  twos  and  threes,  at  a 
foot  or  two  distant  from  one  another,  several  ap- 
proaching within  ten  feet  of  the  vessel,  which  was 
steaming  at  tlie  rate  of  thirteen  and  four-tenths 
statute  miles  per  hour.  If  sucli  a  velocity  can  be 
maintained  by  the  porpoise,  with  its  comparatively 
bluff  figure-head,  we  may  surely  expect  a  much  higher 
velocity  in  the  case  of  fish  more  obviously  designed 
for  speed. 

My  son  tells  me  that  In  a  voyage  of  the  Malvina 
from  Leilh  to  London  he  had  observed  at  night  two 
fishes  of  about  a  yard  long  which  kept  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  advance  of  the  cutwater  of  the  ship,  be- 
ing visible  by  their  phosphorescent  light.  The  ship 
was  at  the  time  steaming  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  and 
two-tenths  statute  miles  per  hour. 

The  investigation  of  the  resistance  of  solids  mov- 
ing in  fluids  has  been  taken  up  theoretically  by 
Thomson,  Stokes,  Rankine,  and  practically  by  Froude, 
who  has  found  that  the  surface  friction  in  long  iron 
ships  is  more  than  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
Froude  recognized  the  study  of  the  forms  of  animal 
life  in  guiding  us  to  practical  conclusions. 

From  the  above  considerations,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  a  length  of  not  more  than  five  to  one  of 
breadth  would  be  better  than  the  extreme  proportions 
of  ships  now  in  vogue,  and  that  the  greatest  breadth 
should  be  considerably  in  advance  of  the  midship. 


RECENT  TRAVELS  IN  ARABIA. 

From  the  recently  printed  account  of  Mr.  Charles 
Huberts  mission  in  Arabia  we  cull  some  notes  of  gen- 
eral interest. 

On  an  excursion  to  the  great  mountain  Jebel  Aga, 
the  party  camped  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tuarin  val- 
ley, near  the  ruins  of  the  little  fortress  £1  Asfar. 
Three  palms  grow  here ;  and  there  Is  a  little  spring 
whose  temperature,  75^  F.,  Indicates  the  heat  of  the 
soli  and  rock  In  this  arid  region.  Around  the  ruins 
were  traces  of  cultivation  and  abandoned  wells.  At 
a  short  distance  the  traveller  was  fortunate  enough 
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to  niAke  th»  second  knoirn  discovery  of  Hlmlarite 
inacrl|»fiaris.  of  which  Ihero  were  nine.  These  were 
on  a  block  of  granite  of  enormous  size,  under  wliose 
thAde  imvellers  have  refreshed  theraselv&s  for  many 
cisnturie^,  as  the:$e  ini^criptlon^,  supposed  to  be  more 
than  two  thousand  years  otd»  snfficiently  indicate. 
Tliey  are  accompanied  by  rude  otillines  of  honscmen 
brandishing  the  sword  and  lance,  precisely  similar  to 
8krtclie<^  innde  in  Ilulier's  note-bouk  by  a  living  Arab 

^ chief  at  n«iL  It  i*  probahle  that  the  first  Him iarites 
estahli^^hed  thetn*elves  in  the  Tuarin  valley  on  their 
•outbward  migration.  In  I  he  numerous  revolutions 
which  have  devastated  Arabia,  it  is  probable  that  the 
■|iley  has  been  many  Unies  depopulated. 
■Fart  her  on,  the  party  parsed  a  singular  rock,  which, 
R  falling  from  the  crag,  had  perclied  itself  on  agmn- 
ilc  tnoss  by  three  shaq)  points.  13eing  somewhat 
concave  below,  it  resounds  like  a  rather  heavy  bell  to 
the  «(lrokc^  of  a  cane, — ^an  infallible  sign,  according 
to  the  Arabs,  of  concealed  trea-^^urcs.  Their  camp,  a 
few  mile*  lieyrmd,  wa*  in  ihe  midst  of  a  remarkable 
ravine  uf  a  uniform  width  of  about  (if teen  hundred 
fe«t,  bordered  by  granite  walls  about  nine  hundred 
^  leet  in  height,  presentinsf  in  the  auu  rciuurkable  lines 
I  ol  red,  violet,  brown,  and  rose.  The  perfectly  level 
™^  aandy  *oil  was  of  a  pecidiar  rose  color,  and  the  im- 
pression conveyed  was  of  a  gigantic  street  newly 
swept  an<l  jiilent*  Access  to  the  Gou  valley  was  ol>- 
talned  fhrough  a  very  narrow  ravine  encumbenMl 
with  fallen  blocks,  hardly  affording  passage  for  a 
CAtiiel.  Above  this  it  enlarges  into  a  circular  plateau 
oonilnued  on  the  other  side  by  a  long  boulevard  of 
tnasrtiincent  palms.  The  spot  seemed  a  tt^rres^lrial 
paradise.  Flocks  of  Idnis,  so  rare  in  this  parched  land, 
delighted  the  eye»  and  their  songs  broke  the  silence  of 

I  the  desert  in  a  deli^zhtful  manner.  Vegetation  was 
luxurUut  and  beautiful:  and  a  flowing  spring  re- 
freshed the  party,  though  its  temperature  was  not 
Itsn  than  8ii»  F, 
In  travelling  about  the  Jebel  Aga,  ascent  was 
found  practicable  only  In  a  very  few  places,  The 
walls  rise  abruptly  without  foot-hills,  and  are  of  a 
gray,  red,  or  reddish-brown  granite  of  coarse  grain 
C€»m posed  of  quartz,  with  large  crystals  of  rcil  and 
white  felspar  with  grains  of  pegmatite.  The  dip  of 
the  beds  1*  about  55°  toward  the  horizon.  The  wind 
In  III  Is  part  of  Arabia  blows  always  from  the  we^t. 
5^  tojvd  passing  through  the  region  of  Jebel 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  .febel  Aga, 
«  an  isolated  volcanic  district,  where  the  pas- 
Btkge  la  often  only  wide  enough  for  single  file.  Several 
craters,  one  twenty-five  hundred  feet  across,  still  re- 
main, and,  though  now  safe  for  travellers,  were  for- 
Imcrly  the  fastnesses  of  Arab  robbers,  whose  attacks 
made  the  region  deserve,  even  more  than  its  natural 
character,  its  Arabian  name  of  Gehenna.  Beyond, 
juit  where  the  grits  replace  the  basaltic  rocks,  lies 
the  little  town  of  Feyd,  containing  some  forty  houses. 
Anciently  this  was  a  site  of  renown,  for  whose  de- 
t«rtnl  nation  Hitter  vain  I  j  spent  many  pages  of  dia- 
cumUin;  but  its  splendor  has  departed.  Around  it, 
At  no  great  distance,  are  scattered  low  bills  of  vol- 
~     Ic  origin.  In  some  of  which  the  craters  are  stiil 


evident.  Wafer  lies  under  a  bed  of  basalti  very  hard, 
and  six  or  seven  feet  thick,  covered  with  about  thirty 
feet  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  wells,  singularly 
enough,  are  connected  by  subterranean  tunnels. 
This  water,  accessible  only  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
labor,  must  be  raised  to  water  the  palm-trees,  and  is 
reported  to  be  gradually  diminiJ-bing,  to  which  the 
decay  of  the  ancient  city  is  probably  due.  The  des- 
ert around  Feyd  is  called  Aba-fbKrus. 

Thence  toward  El  Kehafab  the  path  traverses  a  re- 
gion of  volcanic  rock,  wiiich  emerges  from  the  sur- 
face  on  either  hand  in  a  singular  nmnner.  It  looks 
as  if  the  whole  reqion  had  been  nnce  a  boiling  liquid 
lava  which  liad  been  suddetdy  congealed,  leaving 
solidified  bubbles  twenty- five  to  thirty-five  feet  In 
diameter,  whicli  appear  at  every  step.  A  little  sand 
is  founil  here  ami  there  in  crevices,  with  an  occasional 
shrub  growing  in  it;  but  apart  from  this,  the  desert 
is  absolutely  naked  rock  of  indescribable  desolation, 
—  a  corner  of  the  real  Arabia  Petraea.  The  name  of 
this  waste  is  El  iSarafah,  In  this  region,  according 
to  the  Arabs,  there  are  some  ten  rainy  days  at  the 
beginning  of  winter:  the  rest  of  the  year  is  literally 
dry,  Beyond  Kehafah  several  small  oases  were  seen 
of  a  singular  geological  hlmcture,  whicli  is,  however, 
common  in  the  region.  They  consist  of  elliptical 
dith-like  depressions,  dipping  slightly  toward  the 
north,  their  axes  north-west  and  south-enHt.  and  about 
twenty* four  kilometres  in  length  by  half  as  mnoli  in 
width.  The  margins  of  these  basins  are  abruptly 
elevated,  rocky  walls,  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
height.  The  wells  pass  through  twelve  or  fifteen 
feel  of  gravel  and  rock,  beneath  which  i.s  water  In 
abundance,  but  t-oo  bitter  to  be  potable.  Drinking- 
water  is  accessible  iti  but  two  or  three  places.  The 
road  from  Kehafah  to  'Ayotm  passes  the  boundary  of 
tlie  safe  country,  and  enters  the  region  of  robber  no- 
mads, A  s i n  gu  I  ar  roc  k ,  m  ucli  resembling  th  c  s  ph  i n  % 
in  form,  partly  covered  with  illegible  Ulmiarite  and 
v\rabic  inscriptions,  lies  isolated  near  the  route,  and 
beyond  a  much  smaller  one,  from  which  a  few  in- 
scriptions could  be  transcribed.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  region  are  ^niall,  shrivelled,  and  sickly-looking, 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  fine  physique  of  the  people 
of  El  Jebel,  which  the  traveller  had  left.  They  are 
violent  fanatic**,  from  whom  his  safe  return  was 
fortunate.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  here 
was  i<i^\  and  during  one  day,  witli  a  hot  wind,  the 
thermometer  rose  lo  122^  F.  in  the  shade. 


STEAM   ON  STREET-RAILWAYS. 

Thk  Hon.  R.  C.  Parsons  recently  read  a  paper 
before  the  British  institution  of  civil  engineers,  in 
wliich  the  progress  of  steam -loco  mot!  on  on  street- 
railways  w;4s  very  fully  cor>sldered.  It  was  asserted 
that  very  little  success  had  attended  the  efforts  made 
to  introduce  steam  as  a  motor  on  the  common  high- 
way, while  the  privileges  accorded  by  special  legis- 
lation to  Ihe  street-railway  companies  have  led  to 
coujparaiively  great  success  in  that  direction. 

The  British   'Board  of  trade'   regulations  have 
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been  amended  in  such  manner  as  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic, without  hampering  the  use  of  steam.  A  special 
type  of  engine,  with  vertical  cylinders,  carried  well 
up  above  the  axles  (to  secure  them  from  injury  by 
mud  and  dust,  and  to  make  them  readily  accessible), 
and  fitted  with  long  connecting-rods,  coupled  directly 
to  the  leadijig  axles,  has  been  applied  to  the  street- 
cars. All  four  wheels  are  connected  by  coupling- 
rods,  as  in  the  locomotive,  and  the  exhaust  steam  is 
concealed  by  various  expedients.  The  surfaoe-con- 
denser  was  considered  more  economical  than  super- 
heating, to  produce  efficiency,  and  air-condensers 
were  thought  practicable.  Engine  and  passenger-car 
were  often  combined,  —  a  method  used  in  various 
American  systems,  —  in  one  of  which  (Rowan's)  the 
engine  can  be  removed,  and  another  substituted,  in  a 
few  minutes.  Depreciation  was  allowed  for  at  10%. 
Depreciation  on  the  line  alone  was  taken  as  3%.  The 
cost  of  operation  was  stated  at  2.28  pence  per  mile, 
while  the  total  of  all  expenses  was  given  at  0.33  pence 
per  mile,  and  every  penny  per  mile  above  this  figure 
should  give  2.2  %  in  dividends.  The  line  intended  for 
such  steam-traffic  should  be  very  substantially  built, 
and  lar^e  cars  and  moderate  fares  were  advised. 

Mr.  Shellshear  gave  an  account  of  the  street-rail- 
ways of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  all  of  which  are 
worked  by  the  ordinary  railway  system.  The  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  in  1882,  on  twenty-two  miles 
of  road,  was  15,269,100,  or  about  200,000  per  mile; 
and  the  earnings  wore  over  $40,000  per  mile,  or 
about  2%  per  mile.  The  gauge  was  4  feet  8}  inches, 
and  the  number  of  motors  employed  was  57,  includ- 
ing several  American  (Baldwin)  tank-engines,  which 
work  more  smoothly  than  the  English  or  home- 
made engines.  The  government  is  having  other 
steam-cars,  on  the  American  system,  built  by  the 
Baldwin  works.  The  result  has  proved  that  horse- 
traction  must  yield  to  mechanical  power. 


MORTILLET'S    CONCLUSIONS   REGARD- 
ING EARLY  MAN  IN  EUROPE, 

1.  During  the  tertiary  a^e,  there  existed  a  being  in- 
telligent enough  to  produce  fire  and  to  fabricate 
stone  implements. 

2.  This  being  was  not  yet  man :  it  was  his  precur- 
sor, —  an  ancestral  form,  to  which  I  have  given  the 
name  of  the  man-ape. 

3.  Man  appeared  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
quaternary  period,  at  least  230,000  or  240,000  years 
ago. 

4.  Our  first  human  type  was  that  of  Neanderthal, 
This  type,  essentially  autochthonous,  was  slowly 
modified  and  developed  during  the  quaternary  peri- 
od, resulting  in  the  type  of  Cro-Magnon. 

5.  His  industry,  very  rudimentary  at  first,  devel- 
oped progressively  in  a  regular  manner,  without 
shocks.  This  proves  that  the  progressive  movement 
went  on  upon  the  spot,  without  the  intervention  of 
propagandism  and  invasion  from  abroad.  It  was 
therefore  really  an  autochthonous  industry. 

0.  The  regular  development  of  this  industry  has 
onabled  me  to  divide  the  quaternary  period  into  four 


epochs, —first,  the  ehellean,  anterior  to  the  glacial 
period;  second,  the  mousterian,  contemporaneous 
with  it;  third  and  fourth,  the  aolutrian  and  the 
magdaleniarif  posterior  to  it. 

7.  Quaternary  man,  mainly  a  fisherman,  and  espe- 
cially a  hunter,  was  acquainted  neither  with  agricul- 
ture nor  with  the  domestication  of  animals. 

8.  He  lived  in  peace,  entirely  destitute  of  religious 
ideas. 

9.  Towards  the  end  of  the  quaternary  period,  in 
the  aolutrian  and  the  magdalenian  epochs,  he  became 
an  artist. 

10.  With  the  present  condition  of  things,  there 
have  come  invasions  from  the  east  which  have  pro- 
foundly modified  the  population  of  western  Europe. 
These  have  brought  thither  ethnic  elements  entirely 
new,  and  in  great  part  brachycephalic.  To  the  sim- 
plicity and  the  purity  of  the  autochthonous  dolichoce- 
phalic race,  there  have  succeeded  numerous  crosses 
and  mixtures. 

11.  The  industry  is  found  to  be  profoundly  modi- 
fied. Religious  ideas,  the  domestication  of  animals, 
and  agriculture  have  made  their  appearance  in  west- 
ern Europe. 

12.  This  first  invasion,  which  took  place  at  the 
Robenhausen  epoch,  set  out  from  the  regions  of  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  and  the  Caucasus. 


PARKER'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  DISSECTION. 

This  book  is  well  priuted,  and  presents  an 
attractive  appearance.  Of  the  se vent}'- four 
woodcuts,  all  are  good,  some  excellent.  The 
plan  of  the  book  is  similar  to  that  of  Huxley 
and  Martin's  '  Elementarj'  biology,*  and,  like 
it,  is  designed  as  a  course  of  laboratory  instruc- 
tion. Our  author  deals  with  the  anatomy  of 
the  lamprey,  skate,  cod,  lizard,  pigeon,  and 
rabbit.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  anatomy'  of  a 
rei)resentative  form  of  each  of  the  vertebrate 
classes  except  the  Amphibia  is  taken  up.  A 
type  of  this  latter  group  was  evidently*  omitted 
with  purpose,  since  Huxlej'  and  Martm's 
'  Biology '  takes  up  the  anatomy  of  the  frog. 
The  anatomy  of  the  types  selected  is  consid- 
ered from  an  independent  point  of  view,  and 
the  author  makes  no  attempt  whatever  to  give 
a  detailed  or  complete  account  of  their  struc- 
ture. He  dwells  on  the  more  important  points, 
taking  up  the  anatomy  in  qiiite  as  detailed  a 
manner  as  desirable,  and  perhaps  more  fully 
than  can  be  compassed  by  the  student  in  most 
of  our  laboratories.  General  directions  are 
given  as  to  instruments,  methods  of  dissection, 
and  preparation,  followed  by  more  detailed 
instructions  about  dissection  of  the  types  con- 

A  course  of  instruction  in  9o9tomy  {Vertfbrata).  By  T. 
Jbffbrt  Parkbb,  B.Bc.,  London  professor  of  biology  in  Ui« 
University  of  0ta<(0,  New  Zealand.  With  se^enty.foar  illostra- 
tlons.    London.  MacmiUan  A  Co.,  1884.    23+807  lilastr.    8*. 
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sidered  ;  iub«  for  example,  how  and  where  to  cut 
to  make  out  the  anatomy  of  the  special  [jarts, 
and  their  relations  to  one  another.  T!ie  di- 
rections are  clear  and  concise,  and  ILc  student 
¥rill  hnve  no  troultlc  cither  in  dissecting  or 
id-  the  various  parts.     We  think  the 

iiit  11  of  clear  woodcuts  an  important 

and  h'gitiraate  aid  to  tlie  student,  and  a  great 
impro%*cment  tliereby  over  Huxley  and  Martin's 
*  Biology/ 

The  book,  in  short,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
laboratory  work,  and  furnishes  to  the  student 
who  will  take  specimens  in  hand,  and  dissect 
with  cai*e*  a  sufficient  guide  in  making  out  the 
essential  points  in  vertebrate  anatomy. 


I 


RECENT  PHYSIOLOGICAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

IJrrciiisoN's  physiology  has  been  before  the 
public  for  some  lime,  and  apparently  has  met 
with  coosiderabic  success  as  a  school  text* book* 
The  revised  edition  that  is  now  offered  has  but 
few  changes.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  com- 
mendable as  a  coUecliou  of  facts,  physiologi- 
cal, anatomical,  and  hygienic,  a  knowledge  of 
whicli  will  be  useful  to  people  of  all  callings 
in  life.  LVut  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  a 
book  that  a  thoughtful  physio logii=it  would  like 
to  see  generally  introduced  into  schools  as  a 
tcKt-book.  Xo  chemist  at  the  present  time 
would  wish  to  have  an  elementary  text-book 
of  chemistry  merely  a  collection  of  facts  or 
receiptg,  however  interesting  and  useful  such 
facts  might  be.  The  demand  is  being  made 
\n  that  branch  of  science  for  text-books  of  a 
higher  ortler,  which  shall  make  the  facts  pre- 
sented, as  far  as  |>ussible,  illustrations  of  the 
more  important  general  laws  of  chemical  action. 
Some  such  reform  should  be  attempted  in 
elementary  text-books  of  physiology.  Physi- 
ology- is  worthy  of  being  taught,  in  part  at 
least,  as  a  branch  of  human  knowledge,  or  for 
the  sake  of  mental  training,  and  not  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  licalth,  or  en- 
abling a  |H?r»on  to  conduct  himself  properly  in 
ease  of  an  accident. 

The  remarks  upon  personal  hygiene  in  the 
book  are  in  the  main  well  chosen  and  to  the 
point ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  action  of  alcohol, 
the  author* 8  prejudices,  or  desire  to  do  good, 
have  evidently  biassed  his  statement  of  facts, 
Th©  book  contains  a  number  of  errors  w*hich 

laid  be  corrected  ;  such  as,  *^  sugar  changes 


to  fat  in  the  body/'  *'  the  acidity  of  the  ga&- 
tnc  juice  is  due  to  lactic  acid,**  and  the  rather 
incomprehensible  statement  that  albumen  gives 
'  smoothness  and  swift  motion  '  to  the  plasma 
of  the  bloo<i.  Another  error  common  to  both 
books  under  review  is,  that  the  lu'oteids  of 
the  blood  are  spoken  of  as  albumen  and  fibrine. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  fibrine  in  circulating 
blood  ;  and,  if  it  is  necessary  to  mention  at  all 
the  chemical  constituents  of  tlic  plasma,  some- 
thing a  little  more  in  accord  with  what  is  actu- 
ally known  might  be  given. 

Tracy's  book  aims  to  be  a  more  scientific 
presentation  of  the  facts  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  than  is  usually  met  with  in  elemen- 
tary text-books ;  but  whether  the  result  has 
fulilUed  the  author's  expectations  is  one  of  the 
things  that  might  be  doubted.  Jt  is  scarcely 
scientific,  for  instance,  to  speak  of  alcohol  as 
a  ^  rank  poison,*  without  any  fjualification 
whatever.  While  such  language  is  expected 
from  a  temperance  orator,  it  is  somewhat  out 
of  place  in  an  elementary  book  supjjosed  to 
give  generally  accepted  facts.  Quite  enough 
can  be  said  truthftdly  against  the  use  of  alco- 
hol williont  making  statements  which  aie  not 
lK>rne  out  by  tlic  facts  of  physiolog)'. 

The  book  has  some  serious  defects,  such  as 
the  failure  to  say  any  thing  at  all  of  the  func- 
tion or  structure  of  the  kidneys,  except  in  a 
purely  incidental  way.  It  contains  also  xm- 
merons  errors  or  badly  emphasized  statements  ; 
such  as  the  origin  of  lymph  (p,  88),  the  action 
of  the  sympathetic  nerves  (p.  175),  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  reflex  secretion  of  saliva  (p.  178), 
the  statement  that  all  bones  are  at  one  time 
cartilaginous,  etc.  Some  of  tlie  cliapters  — 
that  on  respiration,  for  in8lant*e  —  are  well 
written,  in  clear  and  accurate  language  ;  and 
the  remarks  on  hygiene  form,  probalily,  the 
best  part  of  the  tiook.  But,  as  far  as  its  physi- 
ology is  concerned,  the  book  bears  evidence 
of  having  been  written  by  one  not  thoronghl}* 
conversant  with  the  subject. 


Ht 


i   '-- 


^n    fthtfMtolftffy   (tnif    hygime.     By    Jo>4KrH    C 
0.»  UtlD.    Xi'w  York.  Vturk  Jt  Maynard,  1884, 

Imp  m»9'rtuat4  of  nmatomy,  phjfMloloffy,  and  hygirnf.    By 
^  rTmA4Y.  M,i>.     K*'*  York,  AppUton,  1S84.  Uluntr.  8*, 


A    TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICAL    GEOLOGY. 

The  author  of  this  small  volume  has  made  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  for  the  plan  of  Ins 
book  involves  the  wise  omission  of  liistoric 
geology  and  paleonlolog\',  —  subjects  into  wliose 
full  meaning  the  beginner  makes  but  little  real 
progress.  The  book  would  have  heeti  further 
improved  by  the  omission  of  much  of  the  sec- 

Th*  Hudent't  Kandttook  0/  phyitkni  fft*ifoay.  By  A.  J* 
JiTKVt  Drowmv.  Kcw  Ytirk,  Stribnrr  <»  Wfl/ord,  \S84,  V2  * 
IVU  p.,  niuitr.    8-. 
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tion  on  litholog}',  not  from  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  but  because 
litholog}'  has  now  become  too  serious  a  study 
to  be  treated  in  so  compressed  a  form.  The 
student  who  uses  this  book  without  previous  ac- 
quaiutance  with  the  rock-forming  minerals  that 
are  here  briefly  described  cannot  obtain  from 
the  forty-six  pages  given  to  this  section  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  intended  to  give ;  un- 
less, indeed,  there  is  so  liberal  a  supplement  of 
personal  instruction  as  to  make  the  text  practi- 
cally unnecessary.  We  are  familiar  nowadays 
with  the  reaction  against  the  mere  verbal  teach- 
ing of  physics  and  chemistr}',  zoSlogj'  and 
botany.  The  same  spirit  of  reform  should 
exclude  brief  treatment  of  lithology  from  an 
elementary  book  on  ph^^sical  geology.  And,  if 
the  student  protests  that  he  wishes  to  gain  at 
least  a  superficial  knowledge  of  litholog}',  let 
the  teacher  confidently  assure  him  that  there 
is  no  such  thing,  but  onl}*  a  superficial  igno- 
rance. Better  admit  full  ignorance  than  pre- 
tend to  scanty'  knowledge,  and  use  the  space 
in  the  book  and  the  time  that  would  be  given  to 
it  for  fuller  discussion  of  other  subjects.  The 
open  admission  of  the  author's  own  lack  of 
expertness  in  modern  lithology,  by  his  accept- 
ance of  a  chapter  on  the  igneous  rocks  fi-om 
Professor  Bonne}^  is  evidence  enough  that  the 
section  in  question  should  not  have  been  in- 
serted in  a  book  of  this  title. 

The  rest  of  the  work  is  more  satisfactory, 
because  the  elements  of  the  subjects  that  it 
professes  to  teach  can  really  be  learned  from 
it.  It  is  characteristically'  British  in  fact  and 
example,  although  some  illustrations  are  taken 
from  other  countries.  Its  figures  are  hardly  so 
good  as  they  should  be  in  thisda^'  of  dr^'-plate 
photographs  and  easy  reproduction  of  pen- 
and-ink  diagrams.  The  chapter  on  earthquakes 
needs  a  good  revision,  and  a  terminology'  might 
be  improved  that  allows  such  expressions  as 
'  mass  or  weight,*  '  ridge  or  mesa,'  using  these 
words  apparentlj-  as  synonymes.  But,  as  a 
whole,  the  book  gives  brief,  correct,  and  well- 
arranged  mention  of  the  more  salient  geologi- 
cal facts  and  theories,  under  the  headings  of 
'  change  by  internal  causes  ; '  '  surface  agencies, 
destructive  and  constructive  ; '  '  petrology  and 
physiographic  geology.'  The  description  of 
the  effects  of  faulting  is  exceptionally  full ;  and 
unconformity,  overlap,  and  overstep  receive 
more  than  the  usual  share  of  attention.  Under 
fluviatile  agencies,  Powell's  expression,  '  base 
level  of  erosion,*  is  accepted  as  the  most  fitting 
to  describe  this  important  and  commonl}'  neg- 
lected plane  of  reference  ;  and,  after  definition 
and  illustration,  the  author  pertinentlj'  adds, 


that  it  is  mainl}'  because  the  early  advocates 
of  river-erosion  neglected  to  insist  on  the  con- 
trol which  elevation  or  depression  exercised  on 
river-action,  that  many  obsen^ers  have  been 
unable  to  believe  that  rivers  have  had  any  sig- 
nificant share  in  the  excavation  of  their  valleys. 
There  is  to  our  mind  an  unnecessary  scepti- 
cism as  to  the  subglacial  origin  of  bowlder-clay. 
The  small  and  now  old  glaciers,  which  have  long 
ago  swept  their  beds  so  clean,  aflford  only  im- 
perfect illustration  of  what  went  on  beneath 
the  ice-sheet  Just  after  its  conquest  of  a  land 
covered  with  the  waste  of  secular  disintegra- 
tion ;  and  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the 
belief  that  till  was  accumulated  at  one  place, 
while  moderate-sized  lake-basins  were  exca- 
vated at  another,  as  Geikie  and  Ilelland  have 
fully  shown.  The  localities  selected  for  illus- 
tration are  so  largely  English,  that  the  book 
would  require  re-making  to  prepare  it  for  Amer- 
ican schools.  We  wish  that  some  of  our  geol- 
ogists who  are  broadly  acquainted  with  the 
country  east  and  west  might  undertake  the 
task. 


A    TEXT-BOOK  OF  MICROSCOPICAL 
PETROGRAPHY, 

At  this  time,  when  the  interest  in  micro- 
scopical i)etrography  is  so  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease, the  need  of  a  concise,  accurate,  and 
recent  text-book  on  the  subject  is  daily  be- 
coming more  apparent.  That  such  a  one  does 
not  exist  in  P^nglish  is  to  be  much  regretted ; 
but  this  very  fact  will  cause  information  re- 
garding an  admirable  one,  which  has  just 
appeared  in  German^',  to  prove  all  the  more 
acceptable  to  geological  students.  Dr.  IIus- 
sak's  book  is  short  and  elementary ;  but  it 
contains  the  results,  even  the  most  recent, 
which  have  thus  far  been  attained  by  the  many 
workers  in  microscopical  mineralog}'  and  lith- 
olog3^  stated  in  a  clear  manner. 

The  first  part  treats  of  methods  —  optical, 
chemical,  and  mechanical  —  which  are  now 
applied  to  the  studj'  of  rock-constituents,  as 
well  as  the  general  morphological  properties 
which  characterize  them.  Part  second  con- 
sists of  a  tabular  arrangement  of  all  the  rock- 
forming  minerals,  with  their  characteristic 
microscopic  appearance,  chemical  reactions, 
associations,  decomposition  products,  and  all 
other  peculiarities  which  might  serve  in  their 
accurate  diagnosis,  arranged  in  parallel  col- 
umns. This  is  all  given  in  a  very  small  space; 
but  the  copious  and  excellent  references  furnish 

AnleUung  turn  ftftUmmen  dtr  getteinbUd^nd^n  miiuraiifn. 
Voit  Dr.  EutiBN  HusBAK.    lielpzig.  1885.    196  p.,  103  flga.    8*. 
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I  the  student  witb  the  tneaiis  of  foUowtog  up  the 
h'terature  of  any  Bubject  as  thoroughly  as  he  may 
h«  iticHiierL  The  figures  are  numerous,  new, 
uml  nihnirubly  fittect  to  illustrate  the  points  for 
whldi  they  are  iutoutled,  Altogelhei .  tlie  hook 
is  wi'll  suited  for  tlie  wants  of  begiuuers,  to 
whom  the  size  ami  nbstruseness  of  the  larj^er 
works  on,  petrogrftj>tiy  are  often  diseonragiug ; 
and  it  will  doubtless  liiid  inatjy  readers  in  tUis 
connlry  as  well  as  in  Europe.  It  would 
abun^lantl}-  repay  translating  into  EngHslu 


SIMON'S  MANUAL   OF  CHEMISTRY. 

This  book,  as  the  preface  iuforma  us,  is  in- 
tended as  a  guide  to  lectures  and  laboratory 
work  for  beginners  in  ehemistry*  being  espe* 
ejally  a(la|)ted  for  the  use  of  phnrmaceutieal 
and  raedieal  students.  It  is  hard  to  see,  how- 
ever, in  what  respects  pharmaceutical  or  me*H- 
eal  students  need  siweial  methods  of  tnalment 
ill  their  commencement  of  the  study  of  chem- 
ialry  before  the}'  enter  upon  a  study  of  those 
jiarlieular  branches  of  the  science  especially 
neeessnry  to  them  in  their  profession. 

A  |>eeuliar  feature  of  the  book  is  the  [ues- 
©nce  of  seven  colored  plates,  showing  the  va- 
rioualy  shaded  colors  of  the  more  common 
chemicals,  and  their  color- reactions  ;  such  as 
the  red  of  mercuric  iodide,  the  yellow  of  arse- 
liious  sulphide,  the  shades  of  color  produced 
by  the  action  of  redueing-tigents  on  a  solution 
of  (Mitassium  dichromale^  etc*,  —a  feature  which 
can  [Kissess  little  value  to  a  labrirutory  student, 
who  must  necessarily  Ijecome  familiar  with 
these  colore* I  sui>stances  and  their  reactions 
by  |iersoual  experience.  Tlie  book,  however, 
hernia  lh«  appearance  of  being  intended  for 
studcnt-s  who  are  to  have  but  little  laboratory 
work  ;  and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
|iortion  treating  of  metals  and  their  combina* 
tiona.  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  really  gootl 
t€3Ct4iQok  for  laboratory  use. 

There  is  noticeable,  moreover,  throuj^hout 
the  bijok,  an  appai'cnt  lack  of  connecttou  be- 
twe<*n  fact  and  theory.  The  facts  are  given, 
hut  the  theory  is  lacking.  When  sup[ilemeuted 
hy  lectures,  this  defect  might  not  be  so  notice- 
able* It  is,  however,  a  point  to  which  the 
student's  attention  needs  to  be  constantly 
Chemistry  is  more   than  a  collection 

^ facts:  il  16  n  livttfg  science.  Facts  serve 
a^  a  basis  u(>on  wliieh  to  build  lluories;  and 
the  mutual  connection  of  fact  and  tlieory  needs 
to  he  constantly  indicated vfts  well  as  the  metb- 


oris  of  reasoning  by  which  the  theoretical  con- 
clusions are  reached. 

The  book»  however,  possesses  some  adraira- 
lile  features.  As  a  whole,  it  is  well  written,  is 
systematic,  and  contains  much  that  is  valuable. 
Its  uuiin  defect  as  an  elementary  text-book 
consists  in  the  attempt  to  cover  too  great  a 
variety  of  subjects  at  the  expense  of  thorough- 
ness. Critical  examination,  moreover,  reveals 
here  and  there  an  occasional  incorrect  or  mis- 
leading statement.  Thus,  on  p.  '^'\H  we  are 
told  that  ^^  ptyalin,  the  active  prineiijle  of 
saliva,  is  a  ferment  which  has  the  power  of  con- 
verting starch  into  glucose,"  whej'eas  it  has 
btM'u  known  for  the  last  five  years  that  the  main 
product  of  the  amylolytte  action  of  saliva  is 
maltose.  Tlu*  method  for  the  determination 
of  nitrogen,  given  on  p.  241,  can  hai'dly  be 
considered  as  the  method  geuerally  used  for 
this  purpose,  as  is  claimed  by  the  author  \ 
neither  ean  the  method,  given  on  the  same 
page,  for  the  deterniinatiou.of  carljou  and  h} - 
drogen  **  by  passing  dry  oxygen  gas  over  the 
substance  heated  in  a  glass  tube,"  be  taken  as 
a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  method  ge tier- 
ally  used  for  making  a  '  combustion  '  in  oxy- 
gen gas.  Again  :  we  arc  told  on  p.  3r)9  that 
pepsin,  in  the  presence  of  ^v^ie  hydrochloric 
acid,  does  not  (M*eveot  the  continued  action  of 
saliva  ou  starcli,  whereas  it  has  l)eeu  plainly 
demonstrated  within  the  last  three  years  that 
the  ferment  of  saliva  is  comjiletely  destroyed 
b}'  gastric  juice,  and  even  by  diUite  hydro- 
chloric acirl  alone. 


NEW   TEXT-BOOKS   OF  PHYSICS, 

Mu.  Gage  states  his  aim  to  be,  ^'to  collate 
in  this  volume  something  of  value  to  every 
teiieher  of  physical  science."  The  book  ia 
flivi^led  into  five  parts:  laboratory  exercises, 
manual  of  manipulation,  general  review  of 
physics,  test-f|uestions,  and  key  to  solution 
of  problems.  The  experiments  given  in  the 
first  part  are  mostly  well  enough,  and  some 
of  them  even  of  consiilerablc  ingenuit)*.  They 
are,  however,  numbered  in  a  minute  fashion, 
which  is  likely  to  mislead  one  who  reads  in 
the  annoiuicement  that  there  are  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  experiments.  In  the  forty- 
five  pages  devoted  to  the  *  manual  of  mnuipu- 
lation,'  very  few  directions   for  mauipulatiou 

uUtiton,  ftc.    By  Aurnno  1*.  Oaiix,  A.M.    Boatnn,  Author*  ISMk 
•20O  p.     8". 

ProftUmf*  dt  pht/wiijn^  dt  micanitifit^^  df  va*mngr*iphi**it* 
rhUnie.  P«r  Ku«K  Jac^juiek.  I'uriB,  GaniMfr -Vittani,  18W* 
6  *  TiV  i».    S*. 
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are  given,  and  those  few  are  not  all  that  coald 
be  desired.  This  '  manual  of  manipulation  ' 
is  mostly  given  up  to  the  discussion  of  such 
topics  as  '  units  of  mass  and  force,'  '  inertia,' 
'  corpuscular  theory  of  heat,'  '  what  is  elec- 
tricit^'?'  etc.,  closing  with  several  pages  of 
'odds  and  ends.'  In  short,  this  part  is  any 
thing  but  a  manual  of  manipulation :  it  is 
rather  a  dumping-ground  for  the  disconnected 
contents  of  one  of  the  author's  note-books. 
The  test-questions  and  solutions  to  problems 
in  the  author's  '  Elements  of  physics  '  fill  the 
remainder  of  the  little  volume,  and  will,  with- 
out doubt,  be  of  value  to  those  teachers  who 
use  his  earlier  book. 

The  book  will  prove  a  disappointment  to 
most  teachers.  It  is  really  a  supplement  to 
Mr.  Gage's  'Physics,'  but  the  matter  which  it 
contains  should  have  been  reserved  for  use  in 
the  preparation  of  a  second  edition  of  that 
work. 

The  '  Probl^mes  de  physique '  of  Jacquier 
is  too  meagre  for  a  text-book,  too  full  for  a 
mere  collection  of  problems.  It  is  probably' 
intended  to  supplement  a  course  of  lectures. 
The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  ordinary 
elementary  text-books  of  physics  will  find 
little  really  new  or  inspiring  here,  but  rather 
the  old,  more  or  less  satisfactory^  demonstra- 
tions, without  the  calculus,  of  the  laws  of  cen- 
trifugal force,  the  simple  pendulum,  the  flow  of 
liquids  from  an  orifice,  the  foci  of  lenses,  etc., 
presented  as  the  solutions  of  problems.  The 
ordinary  student  would  find  this  very  tedious. 
The  part  devoted  to  heat,  with  its  uncompro- 
mising applications  of '  binomes  de  dilatation,' 
etc.,  would  be  salutar}*  exercise,  perhaps  ;  but  it 
reminds  one  of  the  *  school  of  the  soldier.'  We 
can  imagine  no  one  but  an  enlisted  man  going 
through  it.  Of  course,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
imply  that  the  author  has  in  no  point  improved 
upon  the  work  of  other  makers  of  elementary 
books.  His  second  proof  of  the  law  of  centrif- 
ugal force  almost  avoids  the  familiar  assump- 
tion that  unequal  things  are  equal ;  and  his 
page  devoted  to  showing  how  the  one  fluid 
theor}'  accounts  for  electric  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions would  be  new  and  interesting  to  many 
readers. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  collection  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy-one  '  problems  for  solu- 
tion,' given  without  answers.  These,  with 
the  exception  of  seventeen  which  deal  with 
chemical  equivalents,  are  of  about  the  same 
character  as  the  problems  in  the  last  edition 
of  Piverett's  'Deschanel,'  and  will  possibly  be 
welcomed  by  the  weary  makers  of  examina- 
tion-papers. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz's  resignation  of  his  po- 
sition as  a  fellow  of  Harvard  college  was  naturally  ac- 
cepted by  the  corporation  with  great  reluctance.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  university  just  published  contains  the 
formal  votes  taken  at  the  meeting  of  Oct.  24,  which 
state  **  that  the  wide  range  of  his  sympathies  and 
interests,  the  confidence  and  afiCection  which  he  in- 
spired, and  the  varied  information  which  he  possessed 
both  as  a  man  of  business  and  as  a  man  of  science, 
made  his  services  as  a  fellow  of  singular  value  to  the 
university ;  that  his  great  gifts  within  the  past  thirteen 
years  to  the  scientific  departments,  and  especially  to 
the  Museum  of  comparative  zoology,  which  amount 
to  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars,  make  him  one 
of  the  chief  benefactors  of  the  university,  and  entitle 
him  to  its  profound  gratitude." 

—  The  Harvard  university  bulletin  for  January  con- 
tains a  further  instalment  of  Mr.  Winsor's  collation 
of  the  Kohl  collection  of  early  American  maps,  and 
the  beginning  (207  numbers)  of  another  of  Mr. 
Blisses  valuable  indexes  to  map  literature,  in  which 
the  various  publications  of  the  London  geographical 
society,  together  with  the  two  principal  London  geo- 
graphical journals,  —  Ocean  highways  and  the  Geo- 
graphical magazine^  —  are  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  formerly  indexed  Petermann's  mittheilungen.  It 
will  prove  exceedingly  convenient. 

—  The  Ottawa  field-naturalists'  club  makes  a  rather 
remarkable  showing  for  so  young  a  society.  It  has 
a  membership  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  an 
annual  fee  of  a  dollar.  It  has  just  published  the  fifth 
number  of  its  Transactions,  a  pamphlet  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages,  and  yet  has  no  debt.  The 
pamphlet  contains  some  matter  of  a  general  interest, 
particularly  an  article  by  Mr.  VV.  P.  Lett  on  the  deer 
of  the  Ottawa  valley,  —  the  moose,  caribou,  wapiti, 
and  Virginia  deer, — and  one  on  phosphates  by  Dr. 
G.  M.  Dawson. 

—  A  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  geology  will  be 
given  on  Thursday  afternoons  during  February, 
March,  and  April,  beginning  Feb.  12,  by  Prof.  Daniel 
S.  Martin,  at  No.  58  West  Fifty-fifth  Street,  New 
York.  These  lectures  are  designed  especially,  though 
not  exclusively,  for  ladies,  and  are  held  in  the  build- 
ing occupied  by  Rutgers  female  college. 

—  The  Saturday  lectures  during  February  and 
March,  under  the  auspices  of  the  anthropological 
and  biological  societies  of  Washington,  will  consist 
of  the  following:  Professor  John  Fiske,  Results  in 
England  of  the  surrender  of  Comwallis;  Dr.  George 
M.  Sternberg,  U.S.A.,  Germs  and  germicides;  the 
Hon.  Eugene  Schuyler,  The  machinery  of  our 
foreign  service;  Mr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  Natural 
history  and  people  of  Borneo;  Mr.  Charles  D.  Wal- 
cott,  Searching  for  the  first  forms  of  life ;  President 
E.  M.  Gallaudet,  The  language  of  signs,  and  the 
combined  method  of  instructing  deaf-mutes. 

—  The  Becords  of  the  Geological  survey  of  India, 
vol.  xvii.  part  iv.,  contains  a  paper  on  Mr.  H.  B. 
Footers  work  at  the  Bilba  Surgam  caves,  in  which  the 
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tf  m*tj  III  a  low  «uge  of  civiliiatiun  w:w 
by  the  discovery  of  a  **  weJl-made  bone- 
of  twci  plccei*  of  9Uig-honi«  which  have 
th  Aonic  «)har|>  htstrament/' 
lelle,  ill  the  liuUf.titt  lechnolfH/ique  dea 
Hointltx  (If A  art  J*  <t  ui6fii*i'(iy  describe?  a  new 
ruijiicl  fium  the  wiiste  sauils  of  gias^-facio- 
oftc^u  nccutnulnle  tn  itiimense  <|uaiiliHe!«^ 
ision  great  emt»ttrru«smeiit.  Tho  >and  h 
to  ati  hittiieM^  hytlrikiihc  pressure,  m\d 
ill  furiiiicos  jil  fi  high  teni|i«rLitui'e^  so  as 
tilu4^k9  of  various  forms  and  dimeusions, 
111  ^hite  c*di>i»  wlilch  are  composed  of 
»  ^ik'X.  The  cnisUhig'toiid  i^i  from  three 
id  seventy  U*  four  iiundred  and  tlHy  Ictl- 
r  s^iUAiT  centimetre,  llie  hrieli».  wlien 
-ehlorhydrle  and  «iuJphiuuT  acids,  show  no 
lleralioti.  The  product  luif^  remarUalde 
t  teniucity;  it  i»  not  affected  l>y  llie  heavi- 
rt-  by  the  action  of  sun  or  rain ;  H  resists 
^uiperatui'^t,  prt^vided  no  tlvix  is  present: 
jht,  il*  ajwctlic  gravity  iieing  oidy  1.5;  it 
I  white  color,  nhkdi  wiit  malte  it  sought 
Utiy  architectural  effecla  in  conibinaliou 
or  fihm**  of  c»tlier  color*. 
Jt»y«i  jiciiijemy  of  aeietieeH  of  Turin  *5'ives 
th«^  Of  tit  Ih-es^a  pri/e  wtll  be  given  to  the 
ithor  or  inventor^  whatevei'  be  his  nation- 
luring  lh<?  year*  ISSij-^^  accord ing  to  th^ 
if  tjie  academy,  slmll  have  made  the  most 
And  iUM'ful  dis<coveryt  or  publlslied  the 
ible  woriv  on  pi ly steal  and  experimental 
ttnral  hbiory*  maihemalics,  chemistr)', 
tirtd  pathology,  as  well  a*  y;eology,  history, 
tind  statistics.  The  terra  will  bt»  closed 
I  of  DecemL»er,  l^V  The  value  of  the 
|)ts  to  twelve  thousand  Italian  tire.  The 
I  no  case  l>e  given  to  any  nf  Hie  national 
f  the  academy  of  Turin,  resident  or 
t, 

gret  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  J. 
teys  of  Kensington,  Eng.,  well  Icnown 
chologlcal  researches.  He  died  suddenly 
'\  ull.  We  ho|)€  in  a  future  number  to 
cconnt  of  hi^  scientific  work. 
Ii.  Aiiial  has  devoted  nome  study  to  the 
, — a  Berber  people  whose  territory  was 
iiiiejced  Uj  France  about  two  years  ago, 
re  described  as  active^  sober,  provident, 
mid  iraeiH3:eut.  Me  remarks  that  the 
'  woman  was  higher  among  them  before 
rlion  o(  Islamiam.  Their  cemeteries,  ron- 
ibs  of  large  workeil  stones,  with  a  line  of 
tea,  ostrich  eggs,  etc,  about  tlieni,  are  re- 
0^  survivals  from  the  funeral  f&mu  of  the 
;ion.  The«e  people  occupy  seven  towns, 
lulatioti  of  over  thirty  thousand,  and  are 
>nvmerce. 

Foldrugo  of  the  Austrian  bark  FilaileU 

,pc  Town  to  New  York,  reports  nn  earlii- 

night  of  Jan.  2,  extending  in  an  easterly 

dlrectton.     At  the  i^amc  time,  he  saw  a 


large  white  spot  on  the  water.    He  was  in  iAtitiide  I*' 
10'  north,  longitude  24°  west,  at  the  lime. 

—  Voh  vli.  No.  2,  of  the  Amei^lfan  journal  f{f 
luathematicn.  hits  just  appeaivd,  and  contains  the 
following  articles:  'A  memoir  on  the  Al>e1ian  ami 
iheta  fonctinua/  by  Professor  Cayley  (this  if*  the 
rontinualiou  of  Professor  Cayley^a  great  memoir, 
the  Urst  ttiree  chapteri»  of  which  ain^eared  in  vol.  v. 
of  the  journal;  the  present  article  contains  chni>' 
hsen  iv.-vii.,  and  treat,M  principally  of  the  case  whei*© 
the  *fixe<l  curve'  is  a  i^uartic  lioili  in  the  plane  and 
in  space);  *8olnlion  of  solvable  irreducible  qninttc 
ei^uatious  without  the  aid  of  a  resolvent  sextic,*  by 
(teorge  Paicton  Totuig  of  Univeisity  college,  Toron- 
to (Professor  Young  a^vsunie^  Jernvrd's  trinomial 
form  for  ihe  cjtiintic,  finds  the  criterion  f»f  its  solva- 
bility, and  finally  solves  the  equation  In  all  the 
pt}r<si1de  csotes) ;  a  note  on  Maclaurin's  theorem^  by 
Ilermite;  the  first  part  of  a  uiemoir  on  the  algebra 
of  logic,  by  Mr.  C.  8.  Pelree,  in  whicli  the  author 
sluUies  tln'  pliilosophy  of  notalloiu 

—  No.  5  of  the  Izvlestiya  of  the  Russian  geo- 
grapliical  society^  contains,  among  otlier  things,  LTs- 
penske's  account  of  the  Island  of  lijiinan,  obtained 
from  Chinese  sources:  Iwanow'-^  report  of  his  as<»ent 
of  the  Elbrus;  Istomiii's  ethnographical  journey  to 
Archangel,  and  a  Ion,:  jajier  hy  We  res  tc  hag  in  on  the 
Wotjiiks*  Though  this  Finnish  peo^ile  has  t>een 
often  disciis.^ed  and  described,  the  author  glvei^  nmch 
new  and  valuable  information,  4*Hpe<  ially  in  regard 
to  mytholog}',  feasts,  and  folk-lore.  The  closing 
number  of  vol.  xii.  of  the  Zupiski  contains  a  Jong 
article  on  Korea  by  Otano  Kigom. 

—  We  observe  this  note  In  a  late  number  of  the 
Aihenaemn:  *' *  Pakallax  '  is  dead!  Dr.  Samuel 
Rowbotliam  used  ttiis  nanof  as  the  author  of  *Zetelic 
astronomy,*  and  he  was  well  known  by  it  as  a  lec- 
turer on  such  subjects  as  'the  earth  not  a  globe.* 
The  doctor,  sotne  years  Ijefore  bis  ih*ath,  directed 
his  *  seeking  philosophy^  to  chemistry;  but  we  never 
heard  of  any  discovery  resulting  from  his  search." 

—  The  supplement  to  the  Berliner  asironmninthex 
jiihrbnch  for  1887,  containing  the  elements  and 
ephemerldes  of  the  small  planets  for  the  present  year, 
is  already  issuedj  preceding,  as  usual,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  work.  The  best  obtainaMe 
elements  of  the  orbits  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  of  these  planets  are  given  U^o  hundred  and 
forty-four  was  the  total  number  known  at  the  begi li- 
ning of  l88o),  as  also  approximate  epliemerides  of 
the  same,  the  positions  beiug  given  at  iweiity-day 
intervals.  Accurate  ephemerides  are  now  computed 
by  the  H^chnuufjtt'hureau,  ami  published  for  only 
nineteen  small  planets. 

^  The  '  Nautical  almanac  *  office,  Waskington,  h&s 
lately  issued  anew  publication:  that  prepared  for  the 
present  year  being  the  fii'st,  and  entitled  *  The  Pacific 
coaster's  nautical  almanac'  It  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  •  Atlantic  coaster's  almanac,*  issued  for  the  first 
lime  in  1884,  and  gives,  in  addition  to  astronomico- 
nautical  data,  the  times  of  high  water  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, San    IJiego,   Astoria,  and  Port  Townsend,  in 
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Pacific  standard  time,  sunrise  and  sunset  at  San 
Francisco,  and  lists  of  lighthouses,  lighted  l)eacon4, 
and  floating  lights,  on  the  west  coast  of  Xorih  and 
South  America,  including  the  North  and  South 
Pacific  islands. 

—  "Geonomy:  creation  of  the  continents  by  the 
ocean-cuirents,  by  J.  S.  Grimes  (Philadelphia,  1885)," 
is  a  book  characterized  by  implications  of  blindness 
and  conservatism  on  the  part  of  most  physical  geog- 
raphers, by  assertions  of  the  great  value  and  original- 
ity of  the  author's  earlier  works,  by  a  broad  ignorance 
of  what  others  have  done,  and  by  utterly  impos- 
sible phy>ical  tlioories.  "The  reason  why  scienti- 
cians  have  neglected  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the 
currents  thoroughly,  and  to  discover  the  truth  con- 
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Fiff.  2. 
AN   BLECTRIC  LIGHT  FOR  USE  WITH  A   MICROSCOPE. 

ceraing  them,  is  that  they  have  not  regarded  them 
as  of  much  importance.  Had  they  suspected  that 
the  currents,  by  their  operations,  created  the  conti- 
nents, they  would  long  since  have  wrung  from  them 
all  tlieir  secrets"  (p.  49). 

—  Professor  Charles  Denison  of  Denver  has  pre- 
pared a  series  of  climatic  charts  of  the  United  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  U.  S.  signal-service  records,  giv- 
ing especial  care  to  the  illustration  of  elements  of 
humidity  and  cloudiness.  The  dryer  and  moister  re- 
gions of  the  country  are  thus  clearly  separated  in  a 
general  way,  as  far  as  the  scattered  stations  of  obser- 
vation will  allow.  The  need  of  additional  data  in 
the  west  is  sufficiently  shown  by  noticing  that  Pike's 
Peak  alone,  of  all  its  compeers  in  the  mountains,  is 
represented  as  having  its  conditions  of  humidity  af- 
fected by  its  elevation.    When  the  Cordilleras  are 


correctly  known,  the  broad  colors  now  admitted  will 
be  broken  up  into  very  small  patchwork.  The  maps 
are  published  by  Rand,  McNally,  <&  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
are  interesting  as  being  among  the  first  attempts  to 
bring  the  results  of  the  signal-service  records  into 
popular  use. 

—  Science  et  nature  describes  an  electric  lamp  to 
be  used  with  the  microscope.  All  microscopists  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  good,  clear  light  when 
working  with  high-power  lenses,  and  any  invention 
which  will  tend  to  lessen  or  overcome  this  difiiculty 
will  be  appreciated  by  them.  For  micro-photography, 
Steam's  lights,  illustrated  in  fig.  1,  are  decidedly  the 
best.  They  measure  about  three  centimetres  in 
diameter,  but  may  be  made  smaller.    In  fig.  2  there 

are  three  lights  attached  to  a  binocu- 
lar, —  one  above  the  stage,  for  illu- 
minating opaque  objects;  another 
below,  to  take  the  place  of  the  re- 
flector; and  a  third,  much  brighter, 
beneatli  all,  to  be  used  in  photogra- 
phy. Each  one  can  be  regulated  at 
will.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
10  have  a  microscope  thus  modified, 
for  something  like  fig.  3  can  be  sub- 
stituted. In  this  way  one  light  can 
be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  all. 
Dr.  T.  Stein  describes  in  the  Zeit- 
achrift  fiir  mikroskopit  a  similar  but 
less  perfect  arrangement.  There  is 
one  important  addition,  however. 
In  the  stage  beneath  the  object  there 
is  a  spiral  of  platinum,  which  be- 
comes heated  when  the  current  is 
allowed  to  pass  through  it,  —  an  ex- 
tremely convenient  way  of  heating 
an  object  beneath  the  microscope. 

—  The  geographical  society  of  Par- 
is awards  its  prizes  as  follows:  a  gold 
medal  to  Mr.  de  Fourcauld,  for  bis 
expedition  to  the  south  of  Morocco, 
and  his  studies  on  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Atlas  chain;  a  gold 
medal  to  Dr.  Neis,  for  his  four  voy- 
ages to  Indo-China  and  into  the  un- 
explored parts  of  Laos;  the  Roquette  prize  to  the 
Danish  periodical,  MeddeUer  om  Greenland,  for  geo- 
logical and  geographical  researclies   in   Greenland; 
the  Jomard  prize  to  Mr.  L^roux,  for  his  work  entitled 
**Recueilde  voyages  et  de  documents  pour  serviri 
rhistoire  de  la  g^ographie,    depuis    le   xiii**  si^lc 
jusqu'ii  la  fin  du  xvi*","  published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Messrs.  Schefifer,  member  of  the  institute, 
and  Henri  Cordier;  the  Ehrard  prize  to  Mr.  Dumas 
Vorzet  for  his  charts  and  cartographic  work. 

—  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston  intends  shortly  to  publish 
two  works,  —  one  on  his  recent  experiences  in  eastern 
Africa,  and  the  other  a  carefully  prepared  account  of 
the  Portuguese  colonies  of  West  Africa.  The  latter 
book  he  has  had  in  hand  since  his  return  from  the 
Kongo.  Mr.  Johnston's  studies  and  sketches  of 
Mount  Kilimanjaro  will  appear  shortly  in  the  Graphic. 
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COMMENT  AND   CRITICISM. 

W^  kiiK.  glad  to  learn  that  the  Bureau  of 
BCtentiGc  InformatiQD  of  the  Philadeliihia  acad- 
eray  of  natural  sciences,  the  organUalion  of 
which  was  l«rietly  noticed  in  these  columns 
last  nulucnn.  is  already  iu  successful  operation. 
Ft  is  no  small  saerKlce  upon  tljeir  part  when  a 
scon?  or  more  of  Uu^y  specitilisla  volunteer  to 
reeeUe  ami  answer,  witliotit  charge,  reasona- 
ble inquiries  in  tbcir  sevenil  departments.  It 
shoutti  be  remeaibercd,  that  while  many  per- 
^ons  art^  well  etiough  informed  to  ktjovr  to 
whom  to  write,  and  are  courageous  enoiigli 
to  do  it,  others,  twta  the  want  of  such  infor- 
mation, fi'om  modesty,  from  fear  of  Irespassiug 
nix>n  the  time  of  those  to  whom  liiey  would 
gladly  write,  or  from  auxlt'ty  lest  their  request 
might  meet  with  inhostiitality  and  rebutfT  are 
k'd,  in  fart,  to  refrain  from  questioning,  and 
become  eventually  contented  with  ignorance, 
or,  worse  yet,  half-knowledge.  To  mention 
bat  a  single  one  of  the  many  excellent  features 
cif  this  scheme,  viz.,  bililiography,  we  nead  not 
sft\'  wlmt  a  boon  it  will  certainly  be  to  some 
ooe,  far  removed  from  mouogratihs,  to  feet  free 
to  consult  Dr*  Nolan*  librarian  of  tht^  academy, 
red  beforehand  of  bis  cordial  co-oi)eration. 


Wi;  ARE  pleased  to  note  that  the  views 
regarding  the  pro}>er  functions  of  agricultural 
experiment- slat  ions,  which  have  been  advanced 
in  re<«nt  numbers  of  Science,  have  found  indc- 
[itndt'nt  expression  in  a  report  to  the  regents 
of  Ibc  Univeraity  of  Nebraska  by  Prof.  C.  p:» 
Bes^y,  dt*an  of  the  industrial  college.  His 
report  includes  a  plan  for  experimental  work 
in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  entomology ; 
which  plan,  we  arc  informed,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  regents.  It  provides  for  two  classes 
of  «3;perimeuts,  designated  as  '  popular '  and 
*  scientific;  *  the  first  designed  to  reach  imrae- 


diate  results,  and  the  second  to  establish 
general  tirinciples.  Professor  Bessey  does  not 
fail  to  attach  due  value  to  *  popular '  experi- 
ments, but  he  points  out  two  facts  which  seem 
to  be  frequently  forgotten  hy  those  who  make 
such  experiments. 

The  first  is,  that  while  such  experiments  may 
often  be  of  great  immediate  value,  they  are 
ustuilly  so  only  within  narrow  limits  of  both 
space  and  time,  while  a  scientific  principle,  if 
once  actually  established,  is  true  at  all  times 
and  under  ail  conditions.  The  second  fact  iS| 
that  many  experiments  of  this  character  are 
constantly  bi-iiig  made  bj'  private  enterprise  in 
all  parts  of  tlie  coimtry.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  tests  of  new  varieties  of  plants 
and  new*  patterns  of  machines.  Scientific  ex- 
peri  ments^  on  the  other  hand,  demaud  special 
training  and  apparatus,  such  as  private  enter* 
[U'ise  does  not  usually  command ;  and  it  is 
therefore  especially  important  that  ex[*eriraent- 
stations  and  colleges  which  have  the  facilities 
for  such  experiments  should  be  encouraged 
and  supported  in  undertakijjg  them  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  may  appear  practicable  in  each 
particular  case. 

The  knowledge  of  thunder-storms  is  ad- 
vancing at  a  good  pace.  France  has  made 
special  siudy  of  them  for  a  number  of  years ; 
Bavaria  and  Belgium  have  more  recently  taken 
them  up  ;  and  last  summer  they  were  made  the 
subject  of  s)>eeial  investigation  by  our  signal- 
service,  witli  the  aid  of  a  large  corps  of  volun- 
tary observers,  that  is  to  be  continued  during 
the  coming  season*  A  recent  report  liy  Lan- 
caster, on  the  storms  of  1879  in  Belgium,  con- 
firms the  conclusions  previously  announced 
there,  and  discovered  to  obtain  so  clearly  in 
this  country,  that  thunder-storms  occur  only 
in  the  south-east  quadrant  of  the  barometric 
depressions,  or  great  cyclonic  storms  that  fre- 
quently   sweep    across    temperate    latitudes. 
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But  there  still  remains  to  be  foond  the  actual 
mechanism  of  thunder-storms,  concerning 
which  various  more  or  less  theoretical  opinions 
have  been  published.  The  matter  will  prob- 
ably* remain  in  doubt  until,  settled  by  the 
same  kind  of  investigation  that  demonstrated 
the  inward  spiral  path  of  cyclonic  winds. 
Synoptic  charts  for  a  stormy  afternoon,  with 
hourly  or  even  half-hourl}-  intervals,  and  sta- 
tions only  a  mile  or  two  apart,  would  probably 
settle  the  question  beyond  dispute ;  and  the 
first  local  weather  service  that  succeeds  in 
preparing  a  set  of  such  charts  will  gain  a  prize 
worth  working  for. 


LETTERS    TO   THE  EDITOR. 

♦«*  Correspond enU  art  requeated  to  be  at  brief  aa  poanibU.     The 
utriter'a  name  ia  in  all  caaea  required  aa  proof  of  good  faith. 

The  incandescent  light  on  steamers. 

The  instance  cited  in  No.  104  of  Science,  of  early 
electric  lishting  of  steamboats  by  the  incandescent 
system,  though  earlier  tliaii  that  given  by  Profes«8or 
Trowbridjie.  is  not  the  earliest. 

I  crossed  llie  Atlantic  in  May,  1882,  in  the  steamer 
City  of  Kichmond,  of  the  Inman  line,  which  was 
beautifully  lighted  by  the  incandescent  system.  It 
is  my  impression  that  the  lamps  were  of  an  English 
make,  the  form  of  the  carbon  filament  being  some- 
what different  from  that  then  used  by  Edison  and 
other  Americans.  C.  H.  Ames*. 

Chopping-8  tones. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  implement  figured  in 
a  recent  article  by  Miss  Babbitt  (iv.  620,  fig.  S)  could 
have  been  used  as  a  fuel-breaker,  when  fastened  in  a 
wooden  and  hide  handle;  but  a  more  evident  use  for 
such  notched  pebbles,  namely,  as  net-weights,  is  seen 
in  an  industry  of  the  present  day  among  the  cill-net 
fishers,  both  Indian  and  white,  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Net-weights  of  this  character  are  produced  in  large 
quantities  at  all  points  on  tlie  lakes  where  gill-netting 
is  in  vogue,  forming  frequently  a  part  of  the  ballast 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  *  Mackinaw'  fishing-boats,  and 
lying  conspicuously  scattered  over  the  sand  and  beach 
in  the  neigliborhood  of  fishing-stations.  A  less 
primitive  appliance  for  sinking  the  nets  is  coming  into 
use;  so  that  the  notched  discoidal  pebbles,  attached 
to  the  net  with  short  pieces  of  twine,  are  now  re- 
garded as  old-fashioned  by  the  more  thrifty  fishermen. 
The  unnotched  pebble  net- weights,  bound  with  bark, 
of  the  Red-Lakers,  are  interesting  as  a  still  more 
primitive  form;  but  more  extended  observation  in 
gill-net  appliances  would  have  sliown  Miss  Babbitt 
that  the  notched  form  is  of  far  more  usual  occurrence 
than  she  leads  us  to  suppose,  and  that  it  possesses 
tons  of  examples  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  have  found  such  implements  associated  with  the 
remains  of  recent  Indians  (chert  chippings,  broken 
I)ottcry,  etc.)  in  the  sand-dunes  at  Evanston.  The 
modern  net-weights  are  distinguishable  from  those  of 
the  chert  deposits  in  only  one  particular,  that  while 
the  surfaces  of  the  former  are  smooth,  and  their 


notches  rough  and  angular,  those  of  the  latter  show 
on  their  surfaces  the  effects  of  disintegration  from 
long  exposure  on  the  sand  to  atmospheric  agencies, 
their  notches,  too,  having  assumed  the  same  crumbling 
character  as  the  rest  of  the  pebble.  A  large  number 
of  them  (over  twelve)  which  came  to  my  notice  at 
one  place  indicates  their  use  as  net-weights  rather 
than  as  *  chopping-stones.'  W.  A.  Phillips. 

Evanston,  HI. 

The  use  of  slips  in  scientific  correspondence. 

I  liave  been  interested  in  Mr.  Mann's  and  other 
articles  on  filing  scientific  notes. 

Any  one  wishing  to  file  such  notes  will  find  that  a 
very  convenient  method  of  doing  so  is  by  the  use  of 
the  Shannon  file,  which  may  be  found  at  any  large 
stationery  store.  Tlie  punch  for  punching  the  holes 
through  the  paper  is  the  most  convenient  I  have 
seen,  as  the  holes  are  always  the  same  distance 
apart,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  edge. 

S.  P.  Sharples. 

The  decadence  of  science  about  Boston. 

In  a  late  issue  (No.  104),  Science  comments  upon 
the  decadence  of  science  about  Boston.  Is  it  not  an 
explanation  of  this  decadence  that  more  and  more  in 
late  years  the  mental  atmosphere  of  Boston  has  l>e- 
come  one  of  intellectual  finish,  rather  than  of  intel- 
lectual earnestness?  Of  course,  each  of  these  traits 
has  its  excellences,  as  each  may  be  exaggerated;  but 
the  latter  of  tlie  two  certainly  is  far  more  favorable 
to  the  active  growth  of  science  in  a  community. 
Moreover,  the  effect  of  an  intellectual  atmosphere 
becomes  most  evident  when  it  has  begun  to  influence 
the  lives  of  young  men  grown  up  in  its  midst,  and 
who  take  their  cue  in  life  from  it.  Is  not  this  effect 
to  be  noticed  in  the  present  case?  X.  C 

Koch's  'comma  bacillus.' 

In  the  reproduction  of  the  drawing  of  the  'comma 
bacillus,*  made  to  illustrate  my  paper  In  Science  for 
Feb.  6,  some  defects  are  noticeable,  to  w^liich  it  seems 
necessary  to  call  attention,  inasmuch  as  the  design 
was  to  represent  as  accurately  as  possible  the  mor- 
phology of  this  mnch-tallwed-of  micro-organism.  The 
ends  of  some  of  the  commas  in  tlie  figure  seem  to 
be  cut  off  square,  whereas  in  the  slide  and  in  the 
drawing  they  are  all  rounded.  Since  writing  the  pa- 
per referred  to,  I  have  been  favored  by  Dr.  Koch  with 
a  slide  of  the  '  comma  bacillus,'  in  which  the  long 
spiral  forms  are  far  more  nunienms  than  in  the  slide 
sent  to  the  Army  medical  museum,  from  which  the 
drawing  was  made.  Several  of  these  spiral  filaments 
are  often  seen  in  a  single  field,  and  many  of  them  are 
longer  than  that  seen  in  the  centre  of  l^g.  1. 

Geo.  M.  Stebnbebg,  surgeon  U,8,A, 
Johns  Hopkins  university,  Baltimore, 
Feb.  11. 

Carnivorous  habits  of  the  muskrat. 

My  observations  of  these  animals  were  conducted 
principally  along  the  banks  of  the  Alleghany  River 
in  the  vicinity  of  Warren,  Penn.,  where  these  enemies 
of  fresh-water  bivalves  are  very  numerous. 

1°.  The  muskrat  opens  the  shell  by  first  severing 
the  posterior  adductor  muscle.  This  can  readily  be 
accomplished,  as  the  animal  seldom  immediately 
empties  the  branchial  chamber  after  capture,  but  re- 
mains with  the  valves  slightly  gaping,  with  the  siphons 
open,  until  it  receives  quite  severe  handling,  upon 
which  the  water  in  the  branchial  chamber  is  violently 
ejected.    The  valves  will  also  partially  open  if  the 
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BbnU  i»  Hliowed  to  remain  antouched  for  some  iiruti, 
as  if  the  animal  was  trjing  to  acquaint  itAetf  with  its 
new  surroundings.  Aft^jr  one  mldiiclor  la  severed, 
the  valves  opou^  so  that  the  other  may  be  easily 
reached. 

'29.  1  liav*»  often  seen  the  posterior  margins  of  the 
vah  f'hed,  and  the  epidermis  scratched, 

fn  i  the  musk  rat  to  open  the  shell. 

',j  .    J  nr   ,^Nr  u^  .ire  never  oi>eiied   by  tearina^  away 
tlio  liinge-liijamtfut,  although  this  portion   is  some- 
times injured. 
4*.  Duriug  the  winter  s^^a^on  tlie  shells  were  de- 
bited, often  many  bushels,  ujion  the  edge  of  the 
which  fringed  the  chores.     This  offered  an  ex* 
EHnllon  to  me  for  the  lar^^e  quati lilies  of  dead  shells 
bfch  I  hod  fref)ueutly  noticed  in  cer Lain  localities 
At  the  bDitom  of  the  river. 

5<^.  With  the  mussels  iu  tlie  mu*krat  shell-heaps 
wertt  many  flat  stones,  gathered  for  the  purpose  of 
eating  the  a)ga(?  growing  uiK>n  them. 

ty\  Among  the  speclt-s  euteu  by  the  muskrats  of 

the  Alleghany  Kiver  may  be  meutioned  the  follow- 

giUgas  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence:  IJnio  liga- 

BiiiiU9,  U.  phaseolus,  U.  gracilis,   LL  patulus,  V. 

rus,  U.  craisidens,    U.   occidens,   U.   ovatus,   U. 

luieoluB,  U*  gibbosns,  Margarltana  rugoaa,  M,  inar- 

ginata,  and  Anodonta  edentula. 

CuAs.  £.  Beecher. 
Atbtajr,  N*T„  Feb. », 


1  have  been  familiar,  ever  since  my  boyhood,  with 
i  fact  that  these  animals  live  largely  upon  the  mus- 
_       »  and  other  sheil-fish  of  our  rivers  and  creeks.     It 
'B  al«o  well  known  to  duck-hnnters,  at  least  in  this 
rsfioii  of  Country,  that  they  pick  up  no  luconslderable 
port     •      *  'heir  subslsleuce  from  dead  and  wounded 
liir  l»y  them  after  the  sportsman  has  aban- 

doi  irch.     Only  last  spring  I  killed  a  duck  in 

Ui  which  fell  out  of  reach  and  floated  off. 

Uj"  ling  it  within  leas  than  an  hour  after- 

wards. f>M  the  farther  shore  of  the  *  sloughy'  its 
bffisMit  ha4l  alrea<iy  been  eaten  away  by  amuskral;  and 
H  :*  ...  ■  f-ommon  occurrence  to  surprise  them  at 
*li'  TttEO,  S,  Ca8k* 

t.  Mo.,  Feb.  ». 


If  thof*-  iriicr*  *<ted  in  the  carnivorous  habits  of  the 
mu^krit  ^^  111  r*  fer  to  Science,  No.  62,  they  will  find 
\t*  "  of  a  discussion  upon  this  subject,  which 

to^..  fore  the  Biological  society  of  Washing- 

ton ia  t .f  1884,     In  regard  to  the  fact  that 

pil<»  of  Unio  shell*  are  found  near  musk- 

rat  ^ —  IV  ?«Ltfm8  to  me  that  there  can  bo  but  one 

ex  And  that  is  the  siiergestion  made  at  the 

Bi'      ^  iciety,  that   the  shells  are  gathered   by 

tlae  miinkrut«,  pileil  up,  and  left  out  of  water  until  too 
weak  to  keep  their  sliells  closed,  when  the  rodent 
finds  it  an  easy  matter  to  pick  out  the  meat. 

<^mlirhl«tf,  I1m«  .  F<U.  e^ 


JOHN  GWVN  JEFFREYS, 

Thk  mnkd  of  English  naturalists  have  met 
with  a  scrtotis  loss  tu  the  death  of  John  Gwyn 
JiKTrejA,    LL*D.,    F.R.S.,    etc.,   which    took 


place  suddenly  at  his  residence,  Kensington,  on 
the  24th  of  January, 

Dr,  Jeffreys  was  born  at  Swansea,  Jan.  IH, 
18011,  and  at  the  time  of  his  deaths  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  Richard  Owen,  was  probably 
the  oldest  British  naturalist.  Up  to  the  last 
he  was  bn.sily  engaged  on  the  investigation  of 
the  deep-sea  dredgings  of  the  Lightning  and 
Porcupine  expeditions;  and,  only  three  days 
liefore  the  reception  of  the  news  of  his  death, 
a  cojw  of  a  recent  paper  on  the  relations  of  the 
American  and  Enro|>ean  molkisk  faiHi.<ip  was 
received  from  him. 

Dr.  Jelfreys  w^as  tlu*  {iescendaiit  ol  one  of 
the  oldest  families  of  Wales,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  For  many  years, 
however,  he  had  retired  from  practice,  and  had 
been  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  natu- 
ral history  of  mollusks,  especially  those  of  the 
British  islands,  northern  Europe,  and  the  ad- 
jacent seas.  His  work  on  the  British  mollusca 
is  the  standard  book  of  reference  on  that  topic, 
and  his  investigations  into  the  fauna  of  the 
deep  sea  were  known  and  appreciated  among 
men  of  science  everywhere. 

Dr.  Jeffreys,  from  a  lad,  had  been  a  student 
of  oonchology,  devoting  his  holidays  to  csol- 
lectiug,  and  was  among  the  earliest,  most 
energetic,  and  persistent  dredgers  of  the  Brit- 
ish seas.  In  his  earlier  daj's  he  was  intimately 
acqoainted  with  that  classical  band  of  British 
naturalists  to  whom  science  owes  so  much, 
and  who  tolled  for  the  most  part  unappreci- 
ated. In  later  years  he  was  equally  active, 
and  participated  in  the  important  expeditions 
of  the  Lightning,  Porcupine,  Valorous,  etc., 
and  was  only  prevented  by  an  accident  from 
participation  in  the  voyage  of  the  Challen- 
ger. His  first  important  paper  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Linnean  societ}'  in  1H28;  and 
since  then  hartlly  a  year  has  passed  by  with- 
out contributions  from  his  pen,  many  of  which 
were  printed  by  the  Royal  society,  of  which 
he  was  for  forty-five  years  a  fellow.  The  extent 
and  importance  of  bis  researches  can  only*  be 
fully  appreciated  by  specialists  eng.*iged  in 
similar  studies.  He  was  president  of  Uie  bio- 
logical section   of  the    British  association   in 
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1877,  and  held  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of 
Hertfordshire  and  other  important  public  trusts 
at  various  times.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 
Geological  society  for  man}'  3'ears,  and  honor- 
ary or  corresponding  member  of  many  foreign 
societies. 

In  scientific  matters,  Dr.  Jefl'reys  had  some- 
thing of  the  conservatism  natural  to  a  person 
of  his  years  ;  but  his  opinions,  however  firmly 
held,  were  never  expressed  with  bitterness,  and 
his  genial  it}'  and  hospitality  bound  to  him  in 
friendly  ties  not  only  scientific  men,  young  and 
old,  but  the  intelligent  and  cultured  throughout 
his  wide  circle  of  acquaintance.  lie  leaves  a 
son,  Mr.  Ilowel  Jeffreys,  and  five  daughters, 
one  the  wife  of  Prof.  H.  N.  Moseley  of  the 
Challenger  expedition.  His  collection,  which 
for  British  seas  is  absolutel}'  unrivalled,  pos- 
sessing man}'  of  the  actual  types  of  Turton, 
Alder,  and  other  earl}'  British  naturalists,  and 
an  extremely  rich  and  largely  unique  North 
Atlantic  and  North  European  series  will  form 
one  of  the  treasures  of  the  National  museum 
at  Washington,  where  a  portion  of  it  has  al- 
ready been  received.  W.  H.  Dall. 


THE   WASHINGTON  NATIONAL    MONU- 
MENT 

The  history  of  the  undertaking  which  has 
resulted  in  the  completion  of  the  Washington 
monument  presents  a  number  of  interesting 
and  curious  facts  ;  and  the  constmction  of  the 
monument  itself,  by  reason  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  structure,  has  involved  some  problems 
of  considerable  engineering  importance. 

The  early  history  of  the  monument  may  be 
said  to  date  from  1783,  when  congress  resolved 
to  erect,  wherever  the  residence  of  congress 
should  be  established,  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington;  and  in  1795,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  build  a  monument  commemorating 
the  American  revolution.  Major  L'Enfant,  the 
designer  of  the  plan  by  which  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington is  laid  out,  selected,  and  Gen.  Washing- 
ton himself  approved,  the  site  where  the  finished 
monument  of  which  we  write  now  stands. 

After  the  failure  of  these  and  other  similar 
plans,  the  next  step  was  taken  in  1833,  when, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington  national 
monument  society,  the  aid  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  was  invoked  to  raise  the  sum 


required  to  erect  a  great  national  monument^ 
no  one  to  contribute  more  than  one  dollar,  —  a 
restriction  which  was  removed  in  1845.  Money 
came  in  slowly ;  but  by  1847,  $87,000  had  been 
raised,  and  it  was  determined  to  make  a  be- 
ginning; and,  by  authority  from  congress, 
President  Polk  deeded  the  present  site  to  the 
society.  Building  was  sX,  once  commenced, 
but  proceeded  slowly  ;  and  in  1854  the  society 
had  spent  $230,000,  and  raised  the  monument 
to  a  height  of  152  feet  above  the  base. 

The  original  design  by  Robert  Mills  included 
an  obelisk  faced  with  white  marble,  600  feet 
high,  55  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  80  feet 
square  at  the  top,  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a 
circular  rotunda  or  colonnade  250  feet  in 
diameter  and  100  feet  high,  in  which  were  to 
be  placed  statues  of  the  nation's  illustrious 
dead,  with  vaults  beneath  for  the  reception  of 
their  remains. 

The  base  or  foundation  masonry  was  about 
80  feet  square  at  the  bottom,  laid  at  a  depth 
of  but  eight  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  carried  up,  in  steps  of  about  three 
feet  rise,  to  a  height  of  25  feet,  where  it  is  58 
feet  square.  The  slight  depth  to  which  the 
foundation  was  carried  was  due  to  the  anxiety 
of  the  building  committee  to  have  something 
to  show  for  the  money  expended.  It  was 
built  of  rubble  masonry  of  blue  gneiss,  the 
blocks  large  and  of  somewhat  irregular  shapes 
(nearl}'  as  they  came  from  the  quarry),  laid 
in  a  mortar  of  hydraulic  cement  and  stone 
lime,  the  joints  and  crevices  filled  and  grouted. 
The  shaft  of  the  obelisk  was  built  hollow,  with 
walls  15  feet  thick  at  the  base;  the  well,  or 
hollow  interior,  being  25  feet  square  for  the 
whole  height  then  built.  The  exterior  face, 
to  an  average  depth  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
inches,  was  of  Maryland  marble,  usuall}'  called 
alum-stone.  The  remaining  thickness  of  the 
walls  was  of  blue-stone  rubble  backing,  not 
the  best  construction  for  a  building  of  such 
enormous  weight. 

To  ascertain  the  kind  of  earth  that  would  be 
under  the  monument,  a  well  was  dug,  some 
25  feet  deep,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
site,  and  the  earth  particularly  examined. 
The  material  was  found  very  compact,  requir- 
ing a  pick  to  break  it  up,  and  was  pronounced 
suitable  for  a  structure  of  the  kind.  At  a 
depth  of  twenty  feet  a  solid  bed  of  gravel  was 
reached,  and,  six  feet  lower,  water  was  struck. 
Before  the  first  course  of  marble  was  laid, 
bench-marks  were  located  from  which  to  test 
the  settlement  of  the  monument.  After  build- 
ing to  126  feet  in  height  above  the  ground^ 
the  chairman  of  the  building  committee  writes^ 
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in  1853,  'There  is  no  perceptible  settlement' 
of  the  base,  —  a  statement  which  seems  har^l^' 
accurate,  judging  from  what  is  usual,  and  from 
what  appeared  later.  Here  may  be  mentioned, 
as  of  interest  later,  that  the  architect,  Mr. 
Mills,  in  1848,  levelled  from  the  top  of  the 
third  course  or  step  of  the  foundation  to  a  point 
on  top  of  the  meridian-stone  monument  near 
tide- water,  planted  by  President  Jefferson,  and 
thus  established  a  reference  by  which  he  might 
detect  an^'  settlement  occurring  in  the  progress 
of  the  work. 

On  Feb.  22,  1855,  congress  having  been 
petitioned  for  aid,  a  committee  of  the  house 
approved  of  the  work  done,  and  recommended 
an  appropriation  of  8200,000.  But  this  was 
the  period  of  the  Know-nothing  excitement ; 
and,  on  the  ver^'  day  that  the  appropriation 
was  recommended,  the  books  and  papers  of 
the  monument  society  were  forcibl}'  seized  by 
adherents  of  the  American  party,  and  a  new 
board  was  illegally  formed  from  their  members. 
This  action  again  delayed  progress,  and,  dur- 
ing their  rule  of  four  years,  only  four  feet  were 
added,  bringing  the  obelisk  to  the  height  of 
156  feet  above  the  base,  at  which  elevation 
it  long  rested.  On  Feb.  22,  1859,  this  board 
was  ousted  by  the  incorporation  by  congress 
of  a  new  Washington  monument  societ}'  for 
the  purpose  of  finishing  the  work.  These 
changes  probably  account  for  the  more  or  less 
complete  disappearance  of  the  original  plans, 
measurements,  bench-marks,  etc.,  which  is 
afterwards  noted.  The  civil  war  soon  followed, 
and  no  actual  work  was  done  for  many  years. 
The  society  remained  as  custodian  during  this 
time,  and  made  some  attempts  to  re-awaken 
public  interest.  Numerous  examinations  were 
made  b^'  government  officials  of  the  condition 
of  the  stone  work,  which  in  some  places  was 
slightly  chipped  at  the  edges  by  flush  jointing, 
and  of  the  foundation.  In  April,  1874,  Lieut. 
Marshall  found,  that  the  axis  of  the  shaft  was 
inclined  1 .4  inches  to  the  north-west.  At  one 
time  it  was  hoped  that  the  bare  shaft  might  be 
finished  in  some  form  by  Juh*  4,  187G  ;  but 
the  unsatisfactor}^  condition  of  the  foundation 
prevented. 

All  hope  of  completing  the  monument  bj- 
the  centennial  anniversary  having  gone,  the 
matter  apparently  rested  until  August,  187G, 
when  an  act  of  congress  was  approved,  pro- 
viding that  there  should  be  appropriated  $200,- 
000  in  four  annual  instalments,  to  continue 
construction ;  the  officers  of  the  society-  being 
required  to  transfer  the  property  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  construction  of  the  monument 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  president  of 


the  United  States,  the  supervising  architects 
of  the  treasury  and  of  the  capitol,  the  chief  of 
engineers,  and  the  •first  vice-president  of  the 
monument  society.  In  the  examination  called 
for  in  this  act,  it  was  very  curiously  discovered, 
by  levels  taken  to  what  was  then  supposed  to 
be  the  meridian-stone  previously  referred  to, 
that  the  monument  had,  in  twenty-eight  ^-ears, 
settled  nearly  nine  inches  into  the  ground.  A 
lively-  investigation  by  those  most  interested 
presently  developed  the  fact  that  Gen.  Bab- 
cock,  when  in  charge  of  buildings  and  grounds 
in  Washington,  had,  in  the  course  of  improve- 
ments, graded  off  and  carted  away  the  merid- 
ian-stone monument;  so  that,  added  to  the 
loss  of  all  plans  and  details,  we  must  now 
i-elinquish  all  hope  of  knowing  whether  the 
monument  had  settled  or  not. 

Congress  then  authorized  the  re-enforcing  of 
the  foundation ;  and  the  work  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  Lincoln  Case}', 
U.S.  engineers,  who  had  devised,  and  has  suc- 
cessfully carried  out,  the  plan  shown  in  the 
sketch.  The  caith  about  the  base,  some  10,- 
000  cubic  yards,  was  first  removed.  Then  a 
trench  4  feet  wide,  13.5  feet  deep,  extending 
23  feet  outside  of  the  old  foundation,  and  tun- 
nelling 18  feet  under  it,  was  excavated.  The 
trench  was  then  filled  with  concrete  of  four 
parts  broken  stone,  three  parts  pebbles,  two 
parts  sand,  and  one  part  Portland  cement, 
mixed  b^'  machinery  in  a  cubical  box  rotating 
on  a  diagonal  axis,  and  then  thoroughly  rammed 
in  place.  When  the  space  under  the  old  foun- 
dation was  as  nearl}'  filled  as  convenient,  more 
concrete  was  put  into  small  gunny-sacks,  and 
rammed  home  horizontally,  while  3et  soft, 
with  a  heav}'  timber.  The  order  in  which 
these  trenches  were  made  and  filled  is  num- 
bered on  the  plan.  At  first  it  was  intended  to 
make  and  fill  two  opposite  trenches  at  the 
same  time ;  but  it  was  found  that  removing 
144  square  feet  of  the  foundation  (only  2.5  %) 
caused  a  too  rapid  motion  of  the  column,  and, 
after  the  first  four  trenches,  but  one  ti-ench 
was  made  and  filled  at  a  time.  This  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  obelisk  to  disturbance  appears 
to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  old  foundation 
was  already  carrying  nearly  the  maximum 
allowable  load. 

The  effect  of  cutting  these  trenches  was 
studied  bj^  means  of  a  plumb-line  suspended 
from  the  top  of  the  shad,  and  hanging  freely 
through  a  graduated  metal  circle  near  the 
floor.  The  greatest  movement  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work  was  H  of  an  inch.  By 
careful  watching  and  working,  the  origioal 
deflection  of  1.75  inches  was  almost  entirely 
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corrected.  The  ai*ea  of  the  foundation  was 
iticrcased  laQ  ^,  or  IVom  C,400  square  feet  to 
16,000  Sijuare  feet,  and  was  carried  down  to 
2L5  feet  below  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground.  Careful  levels  showed,  tliat,  duriii*^ 
the  pn>eess  of  underpin Jiing,  the  base  of  the 
monument  settled  two  inches. 

The  foundation  was  further  strengthened » 
and  the  pressure  distributed  over  the  whole  of 
the  new  base,  by  placing  a  continuous  buttress 
of  concrete  around  the  base,  from  the  top  of 
the  old  foundation  halfway  out  on  the  concrete 
base;  a  jx)rtion  of  the  foundation  masonry  be- 
ing cut  away,  as  shown  in  tlie  sketch,  to  give 
a  gootl  bearing.  A  terrace  of  earth  was  atler- 
wards  added,  to  cover  the  rough  masonry,  and 
to  still  further  increase  the  depth  to  which  the 
fonndation  was  carried,  and  thus  to  increase 
the  resbting-power  of  the  ground  against  lat- 
eral displacement. 

The  new  foundatitjn  was  completed  in  May, 
1880 ;  and   on   Aug.    7  President   Hayes   as- 
sisted in  laying  the  first  new  stone  on  the  shait* 
>ii  the  new  [>ortiou  the  simce  inside  was  en- 

^ed  from  2o  feet  square  to  ;il.»"i  feet  square, 
^jllUPirnsh  the  weight  by  lessening  llie  lliick- 
l>f  the  walls ;  and  solid  granite  backing, 
5- feet  courses  to  correspond  with  tiie  out- 
side marble  courses,  was  substituted  for  the 
ln*cgnlar  rubl)le-\vork.  When  the  wall  grew 
considerably  thitmer,  rnarbic  was  used  through- 
oat.  The  thickness  at  500  feet  is  18  inches. 
TTie  monument  rose  2G  feet  in  1880,  74  feet  in 
1881.  tlO  feel  in  1882,  70  feet  in  1883,  and  t)0 
feel,  to  which  was  added  the  apex  of  rj5  feet, 
hi  1884. 

Eight  iron  cohimns  rise  in  the  interior,  shown 
by  small  circles  on  the  plan  of  the  top.  Four 
of  them  are  far  enough  from  the  wall  to  sup- 
port the  iron  platforms  ami  stairways  by  which 
the  monument  may  be  ascended :  the  other 
four  act  as  guides  for  an  elevator.  These 
c?olumns  have  been  connected  with  the  wnt^^i- 
bearing  stratum  below  the  monument,  and  with 
the  metallic  |>oint  on  the  apex* 

Several  ways  of  capping  the  monument,  or  of 
constructing  tlie  apex  to  suit  its  exposed  posi- 
tion«  anil  secure  permanence,  were  discussed. 
The  adopted  design  was  by  Bernard  K.  tirecn, 
dvil  engineer.  Thi*ee  stone  corbels,  one  foot 
tliick  at  the  edge,  begin  to  grow  out  from  each 
side  of  the  well  within  the  monument,  at  a 
}>oiiit  thirty  feet  below  the  top  of  the  wall. 
They  int'rease  in  width  as  they  ascend,  tmtil 
si  the  lop  or  the  wall  the  middle  one  projects 

feet,  ami  the  side  ones  four  feel  and  one- 
if  each.     From  them  spring   stone   arched 

I,  which  in  turn  support  the  roof-covering 


of  stone  slabs  seven  inches  tJiick.  The  middle 
ribs  rise  thirty  feet,  and  intersect  on  a  cross- 
shaped  keystone ;  the  side  ribs  abut  against 
one  another,  and  a  square  stone  frame  some 
seven  feet  lower  down.  The  apex  is  termi- 
nated by  an  aluminium  point. 

After  the  main  walls  had  reached  their  ulti- 
mate height,  a  frame  carrying  a  derrick  mast, 
which  reached  to  a  height  of  75  feet,  was 
erected  on  the  tops  of  the  iron  columns.  An 
opening  was  left  in  the  lower  roof- course  at 
one  side ;  the  stone  for  the  roof  run  out  on  a 
small  balcony  supported  by  projecting  beams, 
and  then  raised  to  place*  When  all  but  three 
roof-courses  were  set  (in  all,  some  14  feet  in 
height),  a  platform  was  built  around  the  top, 
supported  on  brackets  resting  on  the  slanting 
sidei§  of  the  roof,  and  carried,  in  turn,  on 
beams  projecting  through  the  apertures  for 
observation  left  in  the  lower  part  of  the  roof, 
two  on  each  side ;  and  the  nine  remaining 
stones  were  distributed  on  this  platform.  The 
central  derrick  was  then  removed,  and  a  siuall 
quadruped  derrick  erected  on  the  platform  and 
over  the  point  of  the  roof.  Thus  these  stones, 
including  a  cap-stone  weighing  riyJOO  pounds, 
were  readily  set,  and  the  apex  completed  Dee. 
6,  1884.  A  small  opening  near  the  top,  after- 
wards closed  by  a  stone  slab,  permitted  the 
retreat  of  the  workjuen  who  removed  the  scaf- 
folding. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  foundation,  and 
the  resumption  of  building  the  shaR,  some 
slight  settlement  Inis  taken  place,  increasing 
regularly  and  uniformly  with  each  addition  of 
a  few  couraes  of  stone.  After  a  few  weeks 
from  any  suspension  of  building,  settlement 
has  always  ceased  ;  and  hardly  a  perceptible 
movement  again  occurred  until  after  some  200 
tons*  weight  had  been  added,  when  the  same 
process  of  settling  was  repeated.  Altogether, 
io  the  addilion  or400  feet  in  height^  and  about 
;;4,00U  gross  Ions,  12,000  tons  of  which  are 
in  the  earth  terrace  over  the  foundation,  the 
settlement  was  two  inches.  The  entire  eettle- 
nicnt,  due  to  underpinning  the  foundation  and 
completing  the  superstructure,  is  about  four 
inches.  The  movements,  of  the  plumb-lines, 
of  which  there  were  two,  — one  from  the  height 
of  148  feet,  and  the  other  from  25!}  feet,^ — were 
but  trifling.  Changes  m  theuj  were  infreqiient, 
and  probably  not  always,  if  often,  due  to  actual 
leaning  of  the  shaft. 

The  workmen  were  protected  against  injury 
from  falling  by  a  strong  net  suspendetl  around 
the  outside  of  the  shaft: ;  and,  since  the  resump- 
tion of  construction  by  the  United  States,  the 
only  accident  has  been  the  breaking  of  the 
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arm  of  one  of  the  men.  The  cost  thns  far  is 
81,188,000.  The  completed  structure  weighs 
81,000  tons. 

In  this  connection,  some  of  the  heights  of 
notable  structures  may  be  of  interest :  Tower 
of  Pisa,  179  feet;  Bunker  Hill  monument,  221 
feet;  Great  mosque,  Cairo,  282  feet;  Trinity 
spire,  New  York,  284  feet ;  Campanile,  Flor- 
ence, 290  feet;  top  of  capitol,  Washington, 
307  feet ;  Milan  cathedral,  355  feet ;  St.  Paul's, 
London,  365  feet;  Antwerp  cathedral,  402 
feet;  Lutheran  Mariankirche,  Lubeck,  430 
feet;  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  441  feet;  St. 
Rollox  chimney,  Glasgow,  450  feet;  Great 
pyramid,  150  feet  (originally  485  feet)  ;  St. 
Peter's,  Rome,  455  feet;  Strasbourg  cathe- 
dral, 4(>8  feet;  Cologne  cathedral,  511  feet; 
Philadelphia  city  hall,  to  be  535  feet ;  Wash- 
ington monument,  555  feet. 

Many  memorial  stones  were  contributed  by 
the  states,  and  by  different  organizations  in 
this  countr}',  and  b^'  foreign  countries.  Some 
forty  of  these  stones  were  set  in  the  interior 
faces.  One  hundred  still  remain  in  the  store- 
house, and  will  probably  be  affixed  as  slabs 
to  the  interior  walls  in  convenient  places. 

Charles  E.  Gueene. 


THE    ELECTRIC     LIGHT    FOR    LIGHT- 
HOUSES  AND    SEARCH-LIGHTS. 

The  recent  experiments  in  England  (Nature, 
vol.  XXX.  p.  362),  upon  the  relative  merits  of 
electric,  gas,  and  oil  lights  for  lighthouse 
illumination,  have  called  attention  to  the  very 
marked  failure  of  the  arc-light  to  penetrate 
through  a  misty  or  foggy  atmosphere  ;  this  fail- 
ure being  due  to  the  vigorous  absorption  of  the 
blue  rays  of  the  spectrum  by  such  an  atmos- 
phere,—  rays  in  which  the  arc-light  is  espe- 
cially rich.  A  vcr}^  striking  case  of  similar 
failure  was  presented  to  the  writer's  notice  a 
few  evenings  ago.  One  of  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington has  recently  been  lighted  by  arc-lights  on 
each  side,  upon  posts  several  feet  higher  than 
the  gas-lamps ;  so  that,  in  looking  along  the 
street,  the  rows  of  electric  lights  above  the  gas 
offer  a  good  opportunity  for  comparison.  For 
several  nights  both  were  lighted ;  and  one  of 
these  nights  chanced  to  be  extremely  foggy  for 
a  few  hours  in  the  evening,  the  ground  being 
covered  with  slush  from  melting  snow.  For 
this  reason  I  went  out  of  my  wa^'  to  see  the 
effect  upon  these  lights,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  sight  of  the  arc-lights  —  overpoweringly 
bright  close   at  hand  —  becoming  almost  as 


faint  and  yellow  as  the  gas-lamps  at  a  distance 
of  less  than  half  a  mile.  The  extent  of  the 
arc-lights  was  only  five  blocks,  and  the  treasmy 
building  at  one  end,  and  patent  office  at  the 
other,  prevented  a  view  from  a  greater  dis- 
tance ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  if  the 
relative  rates  of  absorption  had  continued  in 
the  same  ratio  for  a  greater  distance,  the  arc- 
lights  would  have  appeared  fainter  than  the 
gas- lamps  at  a  distance  of  not  much  over  half 
a  mile,  and  would  have  entirely  disappeared 
long  before  the  latter.  The  arc-lights  are  said 
by  the  company  to  be  of  about  two  thousand 
candle  power,  and  the  gas-lights  probably-  equal 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  candles ;  so  that 
the  enormous  difference  of  absorption  under 
these  circumstances  is  evident  at  a  glance. 
To  be  sure,  this  was  a  very  thick  fog ;  but 
this  is  the  very  condition  of  things  where  pene- 
trating power  is  most  necessary  for  lighthouse 
lamps,  and  where  the  arc-light  seems  to  fail 
utterly. 

For  search-lights,  in  naval  warfare,  as  pro- 
tection against  torpedo  attack  in  thick  weather, 
and  for  other  similar  purposes,  the  case  is  just 
as  bad,  or  even  worse  ;  for  the  light  must  trav- 
erse the  necessar}'  distance  twice,  —  to  the 
dangerous  object,  and  then  reflected  back  to 
the  ship.  For  determining  the  best  quality  of 
light  for  submarine  search,  experiments  upon 
the  selective  absorption  of  sea-water  for  vari- 
ous kinds  of  luminous  radiant  energy  would 
seem  to  be  desirable. 

Professor  Langlc}'  has  shown,  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  that  our  atmosphere  absorbs  much 
more  of  solar  radiant  energy  than  has  been 
heretofore  supposed,  and  that  this  is  very 
largely  in  the  blue  end  of  the  i^^ctrum ;  so 
that  sunlight,  if  we  were  rid  of  our  atmos- 
phere, would  be  much  bluer  than  we  see  it. 
He  has  shown,  too,  that  this  takes  place  by 
diffusion  of  the  light  by  reflection  in  all  direc- 
tions from  particles  in  the  atmosphere,  so  that 
we  get  about  half  our  daylight  from  the  sky, 
even  in  a  perfect!}'  clear  day ;  and  that  this  is 
the  cause  of  the  blue  sky. 

The  same  explanation  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  wonderful  red 
afterglows  following  the  sunsets  of  a  year  ago, 
if  we  can  explain  the  presence  of  reflecting 
particles  in  a  more  or  less  stratified  arrange- 
ment (Krakatoa  dust,  very  likely)  at  an  un- 
usual height  in  the  atmosphere.  These  would 
reflect  sunlight  to  us  in  much  greater  amount 
and  for  much  longer  (semi-intermittent)  inter- 
vals than  the  oidinar^'  dust  and  clouds  at  a 
lower  level  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  selec- 
tive absorption  would  account  for  the  wonder- 
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fol  color,  the  light  growing  redder  Lbe  farther 
it  Ira  versed  the  atmosphere. 

In  a  recent  article  *  Professor  Langleir  states 
his  belief  that  much  of  this  diffusion  of  the 
V»hie  rays,  as  also  the  general  absorption  of 
the  whole  spectrum,  is  due  to  fine  dust* parti- 
cles in  the  atmosphere.  The  very  strong  ab- 
sorption of  the  blue  rays  of  the  arc-light  by 
fog  would  seem  to  suggest  the  iu(|uirv  whetlier 
the  average  siiie  of  the  miuute  waler-dro[)s 
forming  this  fog  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
remarkably  selective  effect  njwn  the  bhic  wave- 
iengths^  or  whether  this  is  simply  the  absorp- 
tion effect  of  water  en  masse. 

With  the  failure  of  the  arc-light  to  penetrate 
fog  comes  the  natural  inguirv,  whether  the 
incandescent  lamp  will  he  any  better  for  light- 
house and  search-light  purposes.  Now,  the 
part  of  the  solar  spectrum  most  free  from  at- 
mospheric absorptiotj-lines  is  in  the  orange, 
with  pai't  of  the  neighboring  yellow  and  rcKi ; 
and  some  experiments  have  shown  that  this  re- 
gion —  or  the  yellow  part  of  it,  at  any  rate  — is 
that  in  which  the  incandescent  carbon  fllament 
IS  e8i)ecially  rich,  relatively  more  so  than  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  it  is  the  brightest  part  of 
thai.  So  that  there  would  seem  to  be  every 
probability  tliat  the  incandescent  lamp  would 
prove  very  effective  in  fog  iienctration,  perhaps 
most  efficiently  so  at  a  slightly  lower  tempera- 
ture and  brilliancy  than  the  present  average. 
The  difficnlty  for  lighthouse  nnd  search-light 
pur|)Ofte8  would  be  in  concentrating  a  sufficient 

oount  of  luminous  radiating  lilaments  to  a 

ry  ftrnall  space  near  the  focus  of  a  lens  or 
'Mirror,  which  is  a  strong  jKjint  in  the  effective 
use  of  the  arc-light.  With  single-filament 
lamps  this  would  be  impossible  ;  but  the  writer 
can  see  no  insufferable  difficulty  in  arranging 
a  whole  bnnch  or  cluster  of  interlacing  loops, 
joioed  in  multiple  arc  within  the  same  ex- 
hausted globe,  so  ns  to  present  almost  a  com- 
plete network  of  filajuents  over  a  vertical 
pixyectiou  of  an  inch  or  two  square,  and  yet 
not  have  them  touch  each  other;  unless,  in- 
deed, the  grc^at  heat  might  soften  tlie  globe 
c*nuugh  tu  let  it  collapse ;  and  this  could  prob- 
ably onh  be  determined  by  experiment.  The 
suggestion  that  a  slightly  lower  temperature 
might  be  about  as  etfective  in  fog  penetration 
wouh!  help  a  little,  but  not  very  much,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapid  decrease  of  Itiminosity^  with 
£tjight  fall  in  temperature-  Special  care  would 
need  to  be  taken  to  make  each  of  the  filaments 
of  the  cluster  of  equal  resistance  with  the 
others :  but  no  more  so  tlian  in  any  set  of 
Ittmt)6  on  the  same  circuit,  and  no  doubt  all 


the  difficulties  could  be  speedily  surmounted. 
Some  experiments  upon  the  fog- penetrating 
I>ower  of  the  incandescent  lamp  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
engaged  in  these  matters ;  for  there  can  bo  no 
question  about  the  far  greater  convenience, 
cleanliness,  safety,  and  reliability,  of  the  in- 
candescent lamp  over  all  others,  even  if  it  is 
not  so  economicub  But  in  government  light- 
houses and  war-ships  tlic  economy  is  not  so  im- 
portant, relial)ility  and  fog- penetrating  power 
being  the  prime  requisites.         H.  M.  PAitL. 


RECENT  DETERMINATIONS  OF  LON- 
GITUDE ON  THE  WEST  COAST  OF 
SOUTH  AMERICA, 

The  recent  completion  of  the  longitude 
measurements  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  by  the  U»  S.  naval  officers,  under  the 
command  of  Lieut. -Commander  Charles  H. 
Davis,  U.S.N.,  affoitls  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  accuracy  of  tlie  methods  and  instrumeiils 
now  in  use  for  such  operations.  Lieut. -Com- 
mander Davis  commenced  his  measurement 
iu  November,  1883,  at  Valparaiso,  and  ter- 
minated it  in  March,  1884,  at  Panama;  con- 
necting there  with  the  chain  of  measurements 
made  in  187.ii  by  Lieut. -Commander  r\  M. 
Green,  U.S*N.,  and  measuring  from  V^alpuraiso 
to  Arica,  Arica  to  Payta,  Payta  to  Panama,* 
and  in  December,  1883,  with  the  aid  of  Dr. 
B.  A.  Gould,  director  of  the  Cordoba  obser- 
vatory, from  Val|>araiso  to  Cordoba*  Tliis 
work  completes  the  telegraphic  measurement 
of  the  polygon  Washington- Key  West,  Key 
West-IIavana,  Havaua-Santiago  de  Cuba, 
Santiago-Kingston,  Kingston- AspinwalU  As- 
pi  n  wall-Panama,'*  Panama-Pay  ta,  Payta- 
Arieat  Arica- Valparaiso,  Valparaiso-Cordoba, 
Cordoba-Buenos  Aires,  Buenos  Aires-Monte- 
video, Montevideo-Rio  de  Janeiro,  Rio  de 
rInneiro-Bahia,  Bahia-Pernambueo,  Pernam- 
l>uco-St.  Vincent,  St.  Vincent-Madeira,  Ma- 
deira-Lisbon, Lisbon -Greenwich,*  Greenwich- 
Washington.'* 

This  great  chain  of  longitude  measure- 
ments, consisting  of  twenty  Hnks,  closes  with 
but  an  insignilicaut  discrepancy ;  the  longi- 
tude of  the  Cordoba  observatory  by  way  of 
Lisbon,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Buenos  Aires, 
being  1  h.  16  ra.  48.0G  8.,  and  by  way  of  Wash- 

1  Rttuort  of  lbe  U.  8,  cowtBUnrey  for  1976,  appendix  No.  11. 
»  Telc-ErnipMr   loniftlude*  la   Ihv   Wu»l  Indl««  and   Cvhttml 
Amcri    I  :\<m,  1877. 

*  I  ii^lmdiM  Oil  Ibo  «Mt  oo«ft  of  South  America » 

*  V.>,  .Mftjii. survey  report  tor  1870. 
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ington,  Panama,  and   Valparaiso,  4h.    IGm. 
48.24  s.,  showing  a  discrepanc}' of  onl}*  0.18  s. 

These  measurements  have,  with  the  exception 
of  those  joining  Greenwich  and  Washington 
(made  b}'  the  U.  S.  coast-surve}')  and  those 
joining  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires  (made 
by  Dr.  B.  A.  (jlould),  been  made  b}'  officers 
of  the  U.S.  nav3',  and  are  homogeneous,  each 
determination  being  the  result  of  repeated 
comparisons  through  a  telegraphic  line  of  time- 
pieces whose  errors  on  local  time  were  ascer- 
tained on  the  same  night  b^^  careful  transit 
obsers^ations. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the 
remarkably  small  discrepancy  (0.18s.)  by  which 
this  great  pol3'gon  fails  to  close  is  the  algebraic 
sum  of  all  the  errors  affecting  the  various 
longitudes ;  but  its  ver^-  small  amount  is  an 
indication  of  the  care  and  painstaking  of  the 
officers  whose  labors  have  given  this  result, 
as  well  as  of  the  accurac}'  of  the  instruments 
and  methods  employed. 

In  addition  to  his  valuable  work  between 
Panama  and  Valparaiso,  Lieut.-Commander 
Davis  has  recently'  determined  telegraphically 
the  longitude  of  Vera  Cruz  by  measuring  from 
Galveston,  and  has,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Central  America,  furnished  the  Guatemalan 
boundary  commission  with  a  starting-point  by 
fixing  from  Panama  the  longitude  of  Guate- 
mala City  (in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Miles 
Rock).  A  detailed  rcix)rt  of  the  work  of 
Lieut.-Commander  Davis  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished b}*  the  U.S.  nav}'  department. 


THE  KILIMANJARO  EXPEDITION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  geographical  society, 
Jan.  26,  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston  gave  a  description  of 
his  visit  to  Kilimanjaro,  on  the  slopes  of  which  he 
spent  more  than  five  months  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  last  year. 

Giving  a  lively  and  picturesque  narrative  of  his 
adventures  during  his  stay  with  Mandara,  chief  of 
Moshi,  a  person  of  remarltablc  character,  who  rules  a 
small  tract  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Kilimanjaro  at  an 
altitude  of  about  6,000  feet,  and  is  at  war  with  all  the 
surrounding  potentates,  Mr.  Johnston  told  how,  after 
some  difficulties,  he  began  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain with  forty  carriers  and  some  guides,  provided 
by  another  chief,  Maranga.  As  a  good  place  for 
settlement  close  to  water,  and  not  too  high  up,  so 
that  his  shivering  followers  might  not  suffer  unrea- 
sonably from  cold,  he  selected  a  grassy  knoll,  rising 
above  the  river  of  Kilema,  which  takes  its  source 
near  the  base  of  Kimawenzi.  The  altitude  of  this 
spot  was  nearly  10,000  feet.  Having  seen  every  one 
Abridged  from  Nature,  Jun.  29. 


carefully  installed  and  protected  from  the— to  them 
—  severe  cold  (for  the  thermometer  descended  every 
night  to  one  or  two  degrees  below  freezing-point), 
he  transferred  his  own  quarters  to  a  higher  eleva- 
tion, and  began  industriously  to  collect. 

Ills  first  excursion  was  to  the  base  of  Kimawenzi. 
The  terrible  hurricane  of  wind,  however,  that  raged 
round  this  jagged  series  of  lava-peaks,  prevented  him 
from  continuing  the  ascent,  although  he  doubted  if 
it  were  possible  for  any  one  to  reach  the  summit, 
owing  to  the  want  of  foothold.  The  snow  varied 
very  much  in  quantity  on  Kimawenzi.  Sometimes 
the  whole  peak  would  be  covered  down  to  the  parent 
ridge,  with  only  the  precipitous  rocks  peeping  blackly 
through  the  mantle  of  white.  At  other  periods  the 
snow  would  be  reduced  to  an  insignificant  patch, 
and  tlie  reddisli  sand  which  filled  the  crevices  and 
glissades  between  the  lava-rocks  would  be  left  ex- 
posed to  view.  This  change  from  an  almost  com- 
plete snow-cap  to  nearly  no  snow  at  all  might  be 
effected  in  twelve  hours. 

His  great  object,  however,  was  to  reach  the  snows, 
and,  if  possible,  the  summit  of  Kibd.  To  do  this  it 
would  be  necessary  to  sleep  on  the  way.  He  had, 
therefore,  to  induce  a  few  followers  to  accompany 
him  to  carry  impedimenta.  Starting  at  0,  he  walked 
upwards,  with  few  stoppages,  until  1.30.  At  first 
they  crossed  grassy  undulating  hillocks,  the  road  be- 
ing fairly  easy.  Then  they  entered  a  heathy  tract, 
scorched  and  burnt  with  recent  bush-fires;  but  higher 
up,  wliere  the  blaze  had  not  reached,  the  vegetation 
was  fairly  abundant  and  green.  Small  pink  gladioli 
studded  the  ground  in  numbers.  At  an  altitude  of 
nearly  13,000  feet,  bees  and  wasps  were  still  to  be 
seen,  and  bright  little  sun-binls  darted  from  bush  to 
bush,  gleaning  their  repast  of  honey.  A  little  higher 
they  found  wann  springs,  the  thermometer  showing 
the  temperature  of  the  trickling  mud  to  be  91<*F. 
Mounting  high  above  the  rivulet,  the  scenery  became 
much  liarsher.  Vegetation  only  grew  in  dwarfed 
patches  as  they  passed  the  altitude  of  13,000  feet,  and 
the  ground  was  covered  with  bowlders  more  or  less 
big,  apparently  lying  in  utter  confusion,  and  witliout 
any  definite  direction.  They  were  not  very  diflScult 
to  climb  over,  and  even  seemed  to  act  as  Irregular 
stone  steps  upwards.  In  their  interstices,  heaths  of 
the  size  of  large  shrubs  grew  with  a  certain  luxuri- 
ance. About  13,700  feet,  he  saw  the  last  resident 
bird,  apparently  a  kind  of  stonechut.  It  went  in 
little  cheery  fiocks,  and  showed  such  absence  of  fear, 
that  he  had  to  walk  away  from  it  before  shooting,  to 
avoid  shattering  his  specimen.  After  this,  with  the 
exception  of  an  occassional  great  high-soaring  kite  or 
great-billed  raven,  he  saw  no  other  bird.  On  reach- 
ing a  height  a  little  above  14,000  feet,  he  stopped 
again  to  boil  the  thermometer  and  refresh  himself 
with  a  little  lunch.  Throughout  this  ascent,  which 
was  easy  to  climb,  he  suffered  absolutely  nothing 
from  want  of  breath,  or  mountain  sickness;  although 
his  three  Zanzibari  foIlowei*s  lagged  behind,  panting 
and  exhausted,  and  complained  much  of  their  lungs 
and  head. 

'^  Mounting  up  a  few  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
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last  »to{i)>!D g-pl ace/'  Mr.  Jobii.%roti  said,  '^aml  round- 
iog  UTi  uusTispected  and  deep  ravine,  I  amvi^d  dose 
to  Llie  bttse  of  a  small  peak,  which  had  been  a  con- 
tin  ujU  and  useful  point  Lo  aim  at  during  the  whole 
Journey  frrun  my  station.  I  was  now  on  the  central 
*!Oiinecthi^  ridge  of  Kilimanjaro,  and  could  st^e  a 
litll<*  on  both  Bides,  though  the  misty  state  of  the 
Aimo«iphere  pre  rented  my  getting  any  good  view  of 
the  country.  This  ridge,  which  from  below  looks 
so  aimpde  and  straiglit,  Is  in  reality  dotted  with 
several  small  monticule5T  and  cut  up  into  many 
minor  ridges,  tlie  general  direction  of  which  is,  on 
the  southern  side,  from  north-east  to  south* west. 
To  the  eastward  I  could  see  the  greater  part  of 
Etmawenzi  nstng  grandly  with  its  jagged  peaks  and 
imooth  g]isj»ades  of  golden  sand.  Westward  I  still 
looked  vainly  in  the  piled-up  clouds;  for  tlie  monarch 
of  the  chain  still  remained  obstinately  hidden,  and  I 
was  at  a  loss  as  to  how  be»t  to  approach  his  awful 
crown  of  &DOW.  At  length,  artd  it  was  bo  sudden 
and  so  fleeting  that  I  had  no  time  to  fully  take  In 
the  majesty  of  the  snowy  dome  of  Kibd,  the  t^louds 
parted,  and  I  looked  on  a  blaze  of  snow  so  blind- 
ing white  under  the  brief  flicker  of  sunlight,  that  I 
could  see  Uttle  detail.  Since  sunrise  that  morning  I 
had  caught  no  glimpse  of  KibA,  and  now  it,  was  sud- 
denly presented  to  me  with  unusual  and  startling 
nearness.  But  before  I  could  get  out  my  sketch- 
book*  and  sharpen  my  chalk  pencil,  the  elouda  had 
once  more  hidden  every  thing;  indeed,  had  enclosed 
me  in  a  kind  of  London  fog,  very  dei»ressing  hi 
character,  for  the  decrease  in  light  was  rather  alarm- 
ing to  one  who  felt  himself  alone  and  cut  oflf  at  a 
point  nearly  as  high  as  the  summit  of  Mont  lllane. 
However,  knowing  now  the  direction  of  my  goal*  I 
rn»6  from  the  clammy  stoneSj  and,  clutching  up  my 
sketch-book  with  benumbed  hands,  began  once  more 
to  ascend  westwards.  Seeing  but  a  few  yanis  in 
\t  of  me,  choked  with  mist,  I  made  but  slow  prog- 
;  neverlhelesSt  I  continually  mounted  along  a 
*gknUy  slopitig  hummocky  ridge,  where  the  .spaces  in 
between  the  masses  of  rock  were  filled  with  line 
yoHowish  sand.  There  wej^e  also  fragments  of  stone 
strewn  about,  and  some  of  these  I  put  into  my  kiuip- 
sack.  The  slabs  of  rock  were  so  slippery  with  the 
drixxling  mist,  that  I  very  often  nearly  lost  my  foot- 
Uig,  and  I  thought  with  a  shudder  what  a  sprained 
ankle  wouM  mean  here.  However,  though  re  II  eel  ion 
told  mv  It  would  be  better  to  return  to  my  foHoivers, 
and  recommence  the  climb  to-morrow,  I  still  si  rug- 
on  wiih  stupid  persistency;  and  at  length,  after 
kther  steeper  ascent  than  usual  up  the  now 
tnotbfr  and  sharper  ridge,  I  suddenly  encountered 
mow  lying  at  my  very  feet,  and  neai'ly  plunged  head- 
into  a  great  rift  filled  with  snoiv  that  here 
i^d  to  cut  across  the  ridge  and  interrupt  it.  The 
mist  cleared  a  little  in  a  partial  manner,  and  I 
th€n  saw  to  my  left  the  black  rock  sloping  gently  to 
Ml  awful  giilf  of  unow  so  vast  and  deep  that  its  limits 
were  concealed  by  fag.  Above  me  a  line  of  snow 
jn»t  dL«crrnible,  and  altogether  the  prospect 
iuch  a  gloomy  one,  wiili  its  alt  surrounding  cur- 
of  aonibre  cloud,  and  its  uninhabited  wastes  of 


snow  and  rock,  that  my  heail  sank  within  me  at  my 
loneliness.  Nevertheless,  I  thought,  *  only  a  little 
farther,  and  perhaps  I  may  ascend  above  the  clouds, 
and  stand  gazing  down  into  the  crater  of  Kiliman- 
jaro from  its  snowy  rim/  So,  turning  momentarily 
northwards,  I  rounded  the  rift  of  stioWt  and  once 
more  dragged  myself,  now  breathless  an<l  panting, 
and  with  aching  Umbs,  along  the  slippery  ridge  of 
bare  rock  which  went  ever  mounting  upwards.  I 
continued  this  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  then  dropped 
exhausted  on  the  ground,  overcome  with  what  I  sup* 
pose  was  an  ordinary  attack  of  mountain  sickness. 
I  was  miserably  cold,  the  driving  mist  having  wetted 
me  to  the  skin-  Yet  the  temperature  recorded  here 
was  above  freezing-point,  being  35°  F,  I  boiled  my 
thermometer,  and  the  agreeable  warmth  of  the 
spirit-lamp  put  life  into  my  benumbed  hands.  The 
mercury  rose  to  18:}. 8°.  This  observation,  when 
properly  computed,  and  with  the  correction  added 
for  the  temperature  of  the  intermediate  air,  gives  a 
height  of  1H,315  feet  as  the  highest  point  I  attained 
on  Kilimanjaro.  I  thus  came  within  a  little  moro 
than  2,1  «X>  feet  of  the  summit,  which  is  usually  esti- 
mated to  reach  an  altitude  of  18,800  feet.'* 

He  made  other  ascents  during  the  month  he  was 
in  high  altitudes.  The  footprints  and  other  traces 
of  buffaloes  were  5een  up  to  H,iNiO  feet;  but  he  never 
caught  sight  of  one  of  the  creatures,  nor  did  he  see 
any  of  the  big  antelope,  which  also  wander  up  to  the 
snow -line.  At  a  height  of  13,000  feet  he  saw  three 
elephants,  and  at  night  the  shrill  trumpeting  of  these 
animals  could  be  heard  round  the  station. 

On  Oct.  IS  he  found  hiniH'lf,  most  unwillingly. 
obliij;ed  to  leave  the  elevated  settlement  and  return 
to  Taveita*  The  relatively  great  cold  they  hail  exj>e- 
rienced  bad  reacted  very  unfavorably  on  his  meii*s 
health,  and  he  feared  that  a  longer  delay  might 
render  them  quite  un tilted  to  carry  burdens.  lie 
intended,  however,  lo  make  his  return  journey 
entirely  through  a  new  and  hitherto  un  traversed 
country,  and  this  project  somewhat  consoled  him  for 
leaving  the  summit  of  Kilimanjaro  still  unconquered. 

Their  downward  journey,  part  of  the  way  through 
trackless  bush  and  dense  dank  forest,  was  not  with- 
out adventure  and  some  reward  in  scenery  of  great 
beauty-  Tlie  average  elevation  of  thi^  country  was 
between  S.OOO  and  7,(XX)  feet,  and  the  temperature 
consequently  almost  cool,  ranging  from  4^°  at  night 
lo  10^  in  the  mid-day  warmth.  After  some  four 
liours'  w^alking  from  their  camp,  they  crossed  the 
long  ridge  tliat  marked  the  southern  flank  of  Kima- 
wenzi,  and  began  to  descend  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountain.  Soon  they  emerged  on  a  kind  of  heath- 
like Country,  and  then  looked  forth  on  a  splendid 
view  stretching  from  Mwika  to  the  mountains  of 
Dura  and  Ukambani  (the  Kinlu  range),  with  Jipe  on 
one  hand  and  the  river  Tzavo  on  the  other.  After 
some  enjoyable  excursions  from  his  settlement  at 
Taveita,  finding  that  his  funds  would  not  support 
the  exfK'dition  beyond  the  end  of  November,  he 
made  a  rapid  jotirney  to  the  coast  by  way  of  Pare, 
U&ambara,  and  the  Rufu  River  to  Pangani.  At  Zan- 
zibar, finding  there  were  no  fresh  funds  to  enable 
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him  to  return  to  Kilimanjaro,  he  paid  off  the  last  of 
his  faithful  followers,  many  of  whom  had  accom- 
panied Thomson  on  his  great  journey,  and  took  his 
passage  on  the  British  India  steamer  to  Suez  in  quite 
a  sulky  frame  of  mind,  as  sorry  to  leave  his  beautiful 
mountain  as  many  people  are  to  quit  England. 
Travelling  overland  from  Suez,  he  arrived  in  London 
not  much  more  than  six  weeks  after  he  had  caught 
his  last  glimpse  of  the  snows  of  Kilimanjaro. 


PROPOSED   EXPLORATIONS   IN 
ALASKA. 

Several  expeditions  to  Alaska  are  projected  dur- 
ing the  coming  season.  Gen.  Miles,  commanding  the 
military  district  of  which  the  territory  forms  a  part, 
desires  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  unexplored 
region  between  the  head  of  Cook's  Inlet  and  the 
Tananah  watershed.  The  course  of  the  Tananah  is 
likewise  unmapped,  except  from  hearsay,  though 
often  traversed  by  traders  in  the  last  fifteen  years; 
so  that  the  opportunity  exists  here  for  a  fruitful  ex- 
pedition. It  is  hoped  that  arrangements  may  be 
practicable  by  wliich  Lieut.  Ray,  well  known  for  his 
successful  direction  of  the  Point-Barrow  party,  may 
be  able  to  command  such  an  exploration.  The  plan 
contemplates  work  either  from  the  Yukon  as  a  base, 
with  a  steam-launch  and  a  small  party,  ascending  in 
June  and  July,  and  returning  before  navigation  closes, 
or  an  expedition  by  way  of  Cook's  Inlet,  making  the 
portage  to  the  Tananah,  and  then  descending;  but  a 
final  decision  is  not  yet  reached.  The  party  under 
Lieut.  Abercrombie  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
native  assistance,  as  expected,  and  were  unable  to 
pass  beyond  the  glacier  alleged  to  obstruct  the 
Copper  or  Atna  River  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
sea. 

Meanwhile,  a  party  has  actually  started,  under 
Gen.  Miles'S  orders,  Jan.  30,  for  the  Copper  River, 
consisting  of  Sergeant  Robinson  and  F.  W.  Ficket, 
signal-observer  U.S.A.,  and  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Allen.  They  intend  to  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  Atna 
or  Copper  River  by  steamer,  and  ascend  as  far  as 
possible  on  the  ice,  pusliing  on  by  water  as  soon  as 
the  ice  breaks  up  and  the  freshets  are  over.  They 
hope  to  cross  the  divide  from  the  upper  Atna,  and 
descend  by  one  of  the  Yukon  tributaries  to  the 
mouth  of  the  latter  river,  and  rejoin  civilization 
at  St.  MichaePs.  They  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
make  the  journey  in  one  season,  but  are  prepared  to 
stay  two  years.  They  will  add  a  number  of  Indians 
to  the  party  at  Sitka,  and  carry  various  peace-offer- 
ings for  the  Atna  Indians. 

Lieut.  Stoney  of  the  navy  is  reported  to  have  a 
new  expedition  nearly  organized  to  continue  his  in- 
vestigations of  the  Kowak  River.  The  plan  adopted, 
so  far  as  yet  decided  upon,  is  to  take  a  steam-launch, 
ascend  the  river  as  far  as  possible,  and  pursue  the 
explorations  to  its  source,  and  winter  in  the  region  If 
necessary.  It  is  stated  that  the  party  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  sixteen  men,  which  is  dangerously  large, 
considering  the  limited  food-resources  of  the  region, 


and  might  be  advantageously  diminished  by  one-half 
for  explorations  in  the  interior.  If  the  party  were  to 
pass  over  the  divide,  and  investigate  the  course  of  the 
Col vi lie,  returning  via  Point  Barrow  next  summer,  it 
would  accomplish  a  praiseworthy  and  much-needed 
investigation. 


THE  DOINGS  OF  ASTRONOMERS, 

Director  Houoh  has  continued  the  work  of  the 
Dearborn  observatory  during  1884  in  the  same  lines  as 
in  previous  years.  Mr.  S.  W.  Burnham  has  had  the 
use  of  the  great  telescope,  a  refractor  of  eighteen  inches 
aperture,  for  observations  on  double  stars;  and,  in 
addition  to  assistance  rendered  to  Professor  Hough, 
he  has  measured  several  difficult  and  interesting 
binary  systems.  The  observatory  has  been  open  on 
Thursday  evenings  to  members  of  the  Chicago  as- 
tronomical society,  and  to  astronomical  classes  from 
the  city  high  schools;  and  instruction  in  theoretical 
and  practical  astronomy  has  been  given  to  the  senior 
class  of  the  Chicago  university.  The  observatory 
delivers  the  signals  for  standard  time  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  daily. 

Professor  Hough  has  employed  the  great  telescope 
throughout  the  year,  in  scientific  research,  with  good 
results.  Thirty-two  new  double  stars  were  discovered, 
most  of  which  are  difficult  objects,  and  can  be  ob- 
served only  when  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  vision 
are  good.  The  planet  Jupiter  has  mainly  taken  his 
attention,  and  specially  the  spots  and  markings  on 
the  disk.  The  remarkable  red  spot,  first  observed  in 
1878,  has  maintained  its  size,  shape,  and  outline, 
with  very  slight  change,  ever  since  that  time.  Of 
late,  however,  it  has  experienced  a  marked  change 
in  visibility;  which  doubtless  accounts,  in  good  part, 
for  the  statements  by  other  observers  with  smaller 
telescopes,  that  the  spot  had  lost  its  outline.  While 
from  1879  to  1883  this  spot  had  a  retrograde  drift  in 
longitude  on  the  surface  of  the  planet,  during  the 
past  opposition  this  appears  to  have  nearly  ceased. 
For  the  rotation  period  of  the  planet  on  its  axis, 
Professor  Hough  derives  9  h.  55  m.  88.5  s.,  determined 
from  the  mean  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  rotations, 
and  varying  only  slightly  from  that  for  the  previous 
year.  The  great  equatorial  belt  on  the  disk  of  Jupi- 
ter is  found  to  be  subject  to  gradual  drift  in  latitude 
from  year  to  year.  Its  width  has  also  greatly  in- 
creased, principally  toward  the  south.  A  laiige  num- 
ber of  white  spots  were  also  observed,  of  variable 
visibility,  and  not  absolutely  relatively  fixed  in  posi- 
tion. The  rate  of  motion  of  the  envelope  In  which 
they  are  situate.  Professor  Hough  finds  to  be  two 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  per  hour,  making  thus  a 
complete  revolution  around  the  planet  in  about  forty- 
four  days  and  a  half.  Colored  prints  of  several  of  the 
drawings  of  the  planet  accompany  the  report,  and  ore 
very  faithful  representations  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  disk.  Delineation  with  the  pencil,  however, 
has  been  only  secondary  to  the  micrometric  measure- 
ments, of  which  there  are  between  one  and  two 
thousand,  fixing  with  entire  precision  the  positionfl 
of  the  belts,  spots,  and  more  important  markings. 


PTnmtrjinf  SO,  t885. 


FroCciSor  Hou^U  ami  Mr.  Burn  ham  matle  frequent 
«»!'r'  ■ -♦'^  "  of  the  planet  Saturn  whenever  the  best 
ov  f  observation  were  pr«*senU     They  matte 

«  V  ch  for  markings  on  the  rings,  with  nega- 

li^  The  hells  on  the  ball  were  very  con- 

•j>*cv.  -....,  ..a£  no  marking  was  seen  which  could  be 
%iH^  io  il«}tenniDing  the  period  of  the  plauet^s  rota- 

n«  conditions  of  weather  In  the  spring"  of  the 
r,  %o  unfavorable  elsewhere,  prevailed  at  Chicago; 
in  ih^ir  attempts  to  observe  the  satelHtes  of 
CrmoSi  U««  astronomers  were  rewarded  with  success 
In  dlwcnrijiis  these  difficult  objects  on  only  a  few 


I 


FrOQi  llie  Obiervatorjf  for  February  we  learn 
thai  lortj^fivf^  chronometers  are  now  on  trial  at  the 
iSoyml  o-l^ervatory,  Greenwicli,  for  purchase  by  the 
adviinUty:  that  the  small  planets  {20^^)  Hersilia  and 
(iJO)  UabeJIa,  which  had  not  been  observed  since 
187^  tin*  year  of  their  discovery,  have  recently  been 
ft-ob^trri**! ;  thai  Flerr  Palisa  of  Vienna,  the  liis- 
oirerer  of  small  planets,  being  desirous  of  raising 
bmds  for  the  intended  expedition  to  observe  the 
Seta]  «c]lpse  of  August,  188t},  desires  to  sell  for  two 
tsvmirrd  and  fifty  dollars  the  right  of  naming  the 
bl«tl  di9Cov4.fred  small  planet  (244);  and  that  Dr. 
a&L,  lier  Majesty**  astronomer  at  the  Capi%  has 
dftahicd  A  sum  ^l  money  from  the  government 
faiit  for  scleuUOc  purpoiies,  in  order  to  enable  him 
Wtttt  oo  fool  a  photographic  survey  of  the  southern 
lisTcBft.  Mr,  C,  Hay  WochIs  is  proceeding  to  the 
€i|it  for  tJi«  purpose  of  taking  the  requisite  photo- 
fTiflis,  and  lie  al^o  intends  to  continue  the  work  of 
fiioUienipUtng  ihe  solar  corona  which  he  lately 
vmknook  in  Switzerland,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Huggina. 

Th»  Rev.  S,  J.  Perry,  director  of  the  observatory 
«f  &(loDy hurst  college,  communtcates  to  the  Observa- 
litrf  a  fftimin&ry  of  his  observations  of  the  cliromo- 
9^k€n  ill  I8S4,  witli  an  auioiuaUc  ap^^ctrnsi-ope  by 
Bv^iiraing^  having  a  dispersion  of  six  prisms  of  00*^. 
H^  tsas  fortrid  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year  favor- 
ij^'  work.     The  mean  height  of  the  chromo- 

•fl  'i  varied  little  in  1882  and  iaS3,  attaining 

Its  tuAXiiuutn  in  May  of  the  latter  year,  fell  away 
nfi«IK  Io  1^S4.  A  great  diminution  is  also  reported 
la  '  f  fhe  prominences,  and  some  falling 

ofl  , '  heights     Tbe  number  of  observed 

^lifiULeuic^iU  of  the  C  line  differed  but  tittle  in  the 
liii  two  yewn;  but  the  amount  of  displacement  was 
^^i  In  ISSi,  compared  with  lS8^j.  No  distortions 
l*ft  Wrii  recorded  during  the  past  two  years  so 
p^li  m  Uiotte  of  April  and  May,  1882. 


MOQBnS'S   HISTORY    OF   ENGLISH 
LABOR, 

ToKiim  of  onr  miuiers  who  are  devoted  to  po- 
MaJ  fliic]  docmt  science  need  no  introduction 

il»  mHttiri^§  «/  »^rk  mud  wttg*».     The  hUidfy  of  Engthh 
4i■P^.   By  ilAJUi*  K*  Tiiur<>i.i»  Jtoosas.  M.r.    New  York, 


^r. 


Mipt  r, 


to  the  recent  volumes  of  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers. 
It  is  eighteen  years  since  he  published  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  history  of  agriculture 
and  prices,— a  work  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  critical  inquirer.  He  has  since  then  maiie 
an  elaburate  study  of  the  wages  of  English 
liibor  during  the  last  six  centuries,  and  of 
their  corresponding  purchastng-powcr.  The 
data,  which  he  has  collected  with  tnarvellous 
industry,  have  been  printed  in  part,  and  in 
part  the)"  still  remain  in  the  author's  not«s. 
His  work  is  therefore  unique.  No  one,  he 
tells  us,  has  entered  on  this  fleld  of  i*esearch 
except  himself,  and  no  one  has  attempted  to 
make  use  of  the  data  he  has  published  for  the 
purposes  which  the  author  lias  in  view  ;  yet,  for 
id  I  his  statements,  he  assures  the  reader  that 
he  can  give  ample  venlleation.  The  narrative 
which  he  bases  upon  these  inquiries  is  by  no 
means  so  statisticid  as  to  be  dry.  The  writer 
is  never  dull,  and  is  generally  entertaining  as 
well  as  instructive.  lie  brings  before  the  pub- 
lic, information,  hitherto  hidden,  respecting 
the  daily  life,  needs,  burdens,  comforts,  and 
helps  of  the  inhabitant  of  England  since  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

His  vohime  begins  with  a  sketch  of  English 
society  at  that  period  when  the  vast  majority 
of  persons  were  engaged  in  agriculture ;  and, 
idler  devoting  six  chapters  to  this  introduction, 
the  author  proceeds  to  the  subsequent  liistory 
of  wages  and  labor,  and  to  a  consideration  of 
the  influence  of  legislation  upon  the  distribn- 
tion  of  wealth.  He  shows  that  the  evils  of 
pauperism  and  the  degradation  of  labor  were 
largely  due  to  governmental  acts  designed  to 
compel  the  laborer  to  work  at  the  lowest  wages 
possible.  Although  this  bad  legislation  has 
long  since  been  abandoned  or  modified,  the 
effects  remain  in  England  to-day.  It  wili 
thus  be  seen  that  the  volumes  are  n  contribu- 
tion to  the  historical  method  of  political  econ- 
omy. If  the  a^Uhor^s  figures  arc  correct,  and 
his  mode  of  presenting  them  trustworthy,  it  is 
oliviouB  that  he  has  enabled  the  statesman  and 
the  economist  to  studr  the  actual  results  of 
economic  legislation  during  a  period  quite  long 
enough  to  be  very  instructive.  His  conclusions 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  spread  of 
commuuism  as  well  as  upon  the  existence  of 
Iioverty. 

We  can  perhaps  exhibit  the  tendency  of  the 
entire  work  most  readily  by  giving  an  analysis 
of  the  closing  chapter,  in  which  the  remedies 
for  present  evils  ai  e  succinctly  pointed  out. 

During  the  last  sixty  years  parliament  has 
done  much  toward  abrogating  severe  laws 
which  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  labor. 
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Much  more  is  to  be  done,  especially  in  sweep- 
ing awfiiy  the  distinction  of  real  and  personal 
estate,  in  forbidding  the  settlement  of  land, 
and  by  establishing  a  cheap  and  compulsory 
registration  of  land-titles.  There  must  also 
be  a  revision  of  local  taxation.  Such  changes 
must  be  gradual.  The  remedies  for  pi-esent 
evils  are  not  to  be  sought  bo  expectantly  in 
philanthropy  as  in  the  modification  of  laws  and 
privileges.  Other  countries,  as  well  as  Eng- 
land, suffer  from  bad  government,  and  even  the 
United  States  is  not  free  from  disastrous  laws. 
When  government  goes  beyond  its  proper  func- 
tion, it  makes  itself  responsible  for  failures,  and 
engenders  the  belief,  that,  if  man  is  unhappy, 
government  has  made  him  so. 

The  condition  of  London  is  then  briefly  con- 
sidered, — '  the  greatest  manufacturing  town 
in  the  world,'  which  levies  an  octroi  duty  on 
coal  to  an  amount  '^  which  seems  inerignificant, 
but  is  suflicient  to  kill  such  manufactures  as 
depend  on  its  prodigal  consumption.'*  Bad 
as  the  condition  of  London  labor  is,  the  author 
is  persuaded  that  it  is  not  so  bad  as  was  that 
of  all  urban  labor  sixty  3'ears  ago,  and  that  the 
metropolis  is  not  so  ignorant  or  unclean  as  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.  The  unrestricted  recep- 
tion of  foreigners  is  condemned.  While  ap- 
proving of  charities  in  extraordinary  cases, 
the  author  opposes  compulsory  and  govern- 
mental charit}^  on  a  general  plan.  *^  To  adopt 
such  an  expedient  would  be  to  despair  of  the 
recuperative  power  of  modern  industry,"  and 
the  relief  of  poverty  would  soon  absorb  all  the 
products  of  labor.  Ilenr}-  George's  plan  for 
the  nationalization  of  land  is  condemned ;  so 
is  entail.  Migration  is  commended.  Small 
land-holdings  are  most  desirable.  The  advan- 
tages of  trade-unions  are  pointed  out  with 
frankness  and  emphasis.  Finalh*,  the  author, 
seeking  for  measures  which  will  tend  toward 
the  just  distribution  of  material  comforts,  takes 
courage  for  the  future  in  the  recollection, 
confirmed  by  careful  historical  studies,  that 
England  has  taught  mankind  the  machinery  of 
government,  and  that  its  free  institutions,  now 
spreading  through  the  civilized  world,  depend 
upon  enlightened  public  opinion.  ''The  re- 
forms which  have  been  eft'eclcd  are  the  work 
of  the  people,  and  they  are  to  be  traced  in  the 
stubborn  perseverance  with  which  Englishmen 
have  criticised  their  own  condition,  and  have 
discovered  that  from  themselves  only  can  the 
remedy  be  found." 

Before  concluding  this  inadequate  notice  of 
a  very  important  book,  we  may  mention  that 
the  last  eight  chapters,  comprising  the  modern 
facts,  have  been  reprinted  by  themselves  for 


general  circulation.  We  may  also  call  atten- 
tion to  an  elaborate  treatise,  well  adapted  to 
collateral  study,  on  the  subject  of  taxes  and 
taxation  in  England, — four  octavo  volumes 
just  given  to  the  public  by  Stephen  Powell, 
assistant  solicitor  of  inland  revenue. 


A  NEW  GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  CANADA, 
WITH  AN  OUTLINE  SKETCH. 

This  sketch  of  the  physical  geography  and 
geology  of  Canada  has  been  prepared  to  ac- 
company a  new  geological  map,  prepared  by  the 
geological  survey,  in  two  large  sheets  on  a  scale 
of  forty  miles  to  an  inch.  Both  the  map  and  the 
sketch  derive  their  materials  from  a  re>iew  of 
all  the  topographical  and  geological  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  in  Canada,  and 
give,  in  graphic  and  condensed  form,  a  general 
view  of  the  present  state  of  the  physical  explo- 
ration of  the  northern  part  of  our  continent. 
The  physical  geography  is  not  treated  with  so 
much  attention  as  it  deserves:  indeed,  the 
pages  of  the  sketch  that  are  devoted  to  this 
subject  are  more  occupied  -with  descriptive 
than  with  truly  physical  geography,  and  leave 
much  to  be  said.  The  geology  is  given  more 
space,  as  is  natural  in  the  present  stage  of 
development  of  the  two  studies.  Man}-  of  its 
topics  will  probably  continue  to  excite  a  con- 
troversial interest  in  the  future,  as  they  have 
in  the  past:  as,  for  example,  the  great  St. 
Lawrence  and  Champlain  fault,  and  its  contin- 
uation in  a  series  of  dislocations  "  traversing 
eastern  North  America  from  Alabama  to  Can- 
ada," as  well  as  the  relation  of  the  formations 
on  either  side  of  it ;  the  Lake-Superior  cop- 
per-bearing series,  which  Dr.  Selwyn  regards 
as  lower  Cambrian  ;  the  subdivisions  of  the  Ar- 
chaean, of  which  only  two  —  the  Laurentian 
and  Huronian  —  are  recognized,  and  even 
these  are  not  always  clearly  defined,  while  the 
so-called  Norian  is  denied  existence  in  Canada. 
Intrusive  and  eruptive  masses  of  Archaean 
date  are  properly  mentioned  with  emphasis,  al- 
though they  have  "  been  singularly  overlooked 
or  ignored  by  most  writers  on  American  geol- 
ogy." Dr.  Dawson's  '  western  section,'  being 
a  region  of  more  recent  exploration,  has  hanlly 
yet  reached  the  controversial  stage.  His  de- 
scriptions of  the  several  levels  on  the  plains 
east  of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  little  that  is 
known  about  the  northward  extension  of  our 
Cordilleras,  arc  here  presented  in  good  form 

DeacrijMte  nkftch  of  the  physical  geography  and  gfolomi  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  By  A .  K.  O.  SsLWTM  and  O.  U.  Daw- 
son.   Montreal,  Dawson  broa.t  1S84.    66  p.,  map  In  2  eheeU.   ?• 
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for  study  by  the  younger  generation  of  com- 
ing geologists T  who  have  yet  to  begin  ilieir 
acqaaintauee  with  tlie  structure  of  that  vast 
region* 

The  geological  map  is  a  very  welcome  contri- 
bijlion  to  uur  records  of  the  physical  history  of 
Briliah  North  Aroeriea.  It  measures  the  great 
progress  rande  in  western  explorations  since  Sir 
Wiliiam  Logan  and  Professor  James  Hall  pre- 
pared the  well-known  map  of  Canada  and  the 
north-eastern  United  States  in  1811G,  and  pre- 
sents an  authorized  graphic  digest  of  the  many 
sketch-maps  and  reports  that  have  been  pub- 
lished since  that  time*  Much  of  the  work  is, 
of  course,  broadly  generalized,  and  is  doubts 
less  open  to  serious  changes ;  but  the  great 
features  of  the  country  are  w^ell  represented, 
%xi(\  in  the  w^est  show  a  very  clear  continuation 
northward  of  those  found  within  our  territory, 
with  the  addition  of  certain  pecuUarities  prob- 
ably dependent  on  a  more  extensive  glaciation 
and  a  greater  recent  depression  in  the  north- 
ern area*  The  vast  breadth  of  the  horizontal 
mesozoic  and  tertiary  strata  of  the  plains, 
bi*tween  the  undetermined  confusion  of  the  Ar- 
chaean ou  the  east^  and  the  paleozoic  moun- 
tain ranges  on  the  west,  gives  a  character  to 
this  re^on  that  finds  no  close  parallel  in  other 
parts  of  the  world* 

The  *  general  map  of  part  of  the  north-west 
teni lories,'  prepared  at  the  Dominion  lands- 
office  at  Ottawa,  may  be  recalled  while  men- 
tioning the  geological  sheets*  It  represents 
the  region  northward  from  our  boundary,  be* 
tween  Hudson  Bay  and  the  fmnt  range  of  the 
Rocky  Motjntains*  on  the  SMme  scale  of  forty 
miles  to  an  inch,  and,  in  the  latest  edition  we 
have  seen,  is  corrected  to  March,  lH8:i.  Its 
raphic  detail,  especially  as  regards  the 
outlines  of  the  numerous  lakes  drained 
Nelson  River,  is  decidedly  greater  than 
that  of  the  later  geological  map.  Both  are,  we 
presume,  in  great  part  only  approximations  to 
the  e^c act  truth  ;  but,  unless  the  former  is  imagi- 
nary in  its  details,  the  uninitiated  can  hardly 
understand  why  it  was  not  used  as  the  base- 
mjip  for  the  geological  coloring.  I*erhap8 
ibvitt  is  need  of  better  eo-ordt  nation  of  gov- 
f^rnnient  work  in  Canada  as  well  as  with  us. 


(topogra 
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GOODdtB*S    VEGETABLE   HISTOLOGY. 


Vv  to  the  time  of  the  translation  of  Sachs's 
text-book  of  botan}*  into  English,  something 


over  ten  ^-ears  ago,  comparatively  little  Irttereat 
was  felt  in  A^egetable  histology  and  physiology 
in  this  Country  ;  and  no  modern  Englisli  trea- 
tise on  the  subject,  of  any  impurtancc,  existed. 
The  direction  given  to  the  work  of  students  by 
Sachs's  book  was  soon  manifested  hva  demand 
for  less  comprehensive  text-books*  adajjted  to 
the  use  of  more  elementary  classes ;  and 
I'homc,  Prantl,  Bessey,  and  Kellermnn  have 
successively  appeared  as  the  result  of  this 
demand. 

While  the  space  given  to  physiological  sub- 
jects in  the  earlier  editions  of  (Ira}'  was  doubt- 
less adequate  when  these  were  prepared,  the 
revision  of  the  book  required  that  these  subjects 
should  be  treated  far  more  comprehensively 
than  was  possible  within  the  limits  of  the 
original  work :  hence  the  appearance  of  a 
5e])urate  vobuue  allotted  to  them. 

For  convenience  the  author  has  divided  this 
vTjlume  into  two  parts,  devotetl  respectively  to 
histology  and  physiology.  Tlie  first  of  these 
has  recently  come  from  the  press,  and  sustuina 
the  high  character  of  the  work  of  which  it 
forms  a  part. 

An  important  feature  of  this  volume  is  the 
concise  introduction,  in  which  the  histological 
appliances  and  methods  most  frequently  used 
lire  brought  together  lor  discussion,  the  writ- 
er's long  experience  as  a  laboratory  teacher 
making  this  c*ondensetl  account  of  much  prac- 
tit^-al  value  to  the  student*  Following  this  ai-e 
chapters  on  the  cell  and  its  parts  ;  moilified 
cells,  and  the  tissues  they  conqiose ;  the  struc- 
ture and  development  of  the  root,  stem,  and 
leaf  of  phaenogams  ;  and  the  structure  and 
development  of  the  flower,  fruit,  and  seed. 

These  suljjccls  are  treated  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  in  several  of  the  later  text- books, 
though  an  unusual  degree  of  facility  in  group- 
ing the  topics  in  a  logical  manner  is  shown  ; 
and  no  opi>ortunjty  is  lost  of  indicating  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  subject  under  consid- 
eration. 

While  this  part  maintains  the  conservatism 
with  regard  to  insutlicieiitly  substantiated  theo- 
ries that  characterizes  the  earlier  volume  of 
the  text- book,  it  is  well  abreast  of  the  times 
in  a  branch  of  botany  which  is  admittedly  in 
a  fai'  from  settled  condition.  A  marked  im- 
provement on  the  usual  classification  of  tissues 
is  observal>le  in  the  adoption  of  a  smaller 
number  of  types,  the  limits  of  which  are  eapa- 
ble  of  more  precise  definition,  while  the  treat- 
ment of  their  derivatives  is  probably  the  best 
passible  on  a  morphological  basis,  A  physio- 
logical classification  of  tissues,  ba.sed  largely 
on  the  admirable  work  of  Haberlandt,  forms 
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the  last  chapter,  and  will  be  found  of  much 
assistance  as  an  introduction  to  the  physio- 
logical part  of  the  volume. 

In  point  of  illustration,  this  stands  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  more  recent  American  text- 
books on  related  subjects.  If  the  figures  do 
not  all  possess  the  highest  artistic  merits,  they 
are  for  the  most  part  well  executed.  Their 
chief  value,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  very 
few  of  them  have  before  appeared  in  American 
books.  Sachs,  which  has  supplied  most  of 
our  later  text-books  with  their  only  meritori- 
ous histological  illustrations,  has  been  practi- 
cally discarded.  While  most  of  the  cuts  arc 
copies,  many  of  them  are  taken  from  special 
memoirs  not  readily  accessible  to  the  majority 
of  teachers,  and  hence  are  as  useful  as  if  ori- 
ginal ;  and  those  that  have  been  reproduced 
from  other  sources  have  the  merit  of  excel- 
lence of  execution  and  ready  comprehensi- 
bility. 

If  the  closing  part  of  the  volume,  dealing 
with  vegetable  physiology,  which,  as  we  under- 
stand, is  soon  to  ap[)ear,  shall  maintain  the 
character  of  that  already  published,  the  book 
cannot  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
class  of  botanists  for  whom  the  '  Botanical 
text-book '  was  planned. 


DISEASE-GERMS. 


Dr.  Klein's  book  is  by  far  the  best  we  have 
seen  on  the  subject  of  the  pathogenic  and  sep- 
tic bacteria.  The  author  has  had  a  thorough 
practical  education  in  the  matter,  as  he  has 
worked  at  it  experimentallj'  during  the  last  ten 
years  for  the  medical  department  of  the  local 
government  board  of  England.  In  this  little 
volume  are  embodied  his  own  researches,  sup- 
plemented by  those  of  others,  arranged  to  form 
an  admirable  guide,  either  for  those  who  may 
wish  to  work  in  this  field  practically  or  for 
those  who  ma3'  wish  to  get  merely  a  critical 
knowledge. 

The  first  five  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
apparatus  and  methods  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  bacteria  outside  of  the  body,  and  the 
precautions  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  error.  Also  the  inoculation  of  animals, 
and  the  care  to  be  taken  in  this,  are  spoken  of 
here. 

An  exhaustive  account  of  the  morphological 

Microorganisms  and  disease.  An  introduction  into  tbo 
study  of  epiHiific  mlnro-orguulsms.  By  £.  Klkin,  M.D.,  F.K.S. 
London,  Macmillan^  1884.    8*. 

The  formation  of  poisons  by  micro-organisms.  A  biological 
•tudy  of  the  germ  theory  of  dlseoBe.  By  G.  V.  Black,  M.D., 
D.D.S.    Philadelphia,  ir2(iil-i«((m,  1884.    12*. 


characters  of  all  the  micro-organisms  is  not 
attempted,  but  only  of  such  as  are  related  to 
disease  in  some  wa}'  or  other. 

The  classification  of  Cohn  is  followed  ;  and 
the  micrococci  are  first  taken  up,  then  the  bac- 
teria proper,  after  this  the  bacilli,  then  the 
vibrios  and  spirilli,  and  finally  the  fungi,  in- 
cluding actinomj'cetes. 

The  descriptions  of  the  appearance  and 
characteristics  of  the  various  species  are  greatl}' 
aided  by  woodcuts  giving  the  shape  and  par- 
ticular way  of  grouping  together.  The  differ- 
ence in  outline  between  many  of  the  bacteria 
is  so  slight  that  it  cannot  be  attained  in  the 
most  highly  executed  plates :  therefore  it  is 
much  better  to  try  to  represent  their  method 
of  association,  and  the  abundance  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  tissues,  than  to  strive  for  great  ac- 
curacy in  the  delineation  of  individuals.  The 
last  chapters  of  the  book  are  well  worth  read- 
ing, as  they  deal  with  some  of  the  general  ques- 
tions. That  on  the  relations  of  septic  to 
pathogenic  organisms  considers  the  possibility 
of  certain  of  the  former  assuming  the  proper- 
ties of  the  latter  under  extraordinary  condi- 
tions. Three  examples  have  been  brought 
forward  as  proof  of  this :  first,  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  hay  bacillus  into  the  bacillus 
anthracis ;  second,  the  properties  of  exciting 
inflammation  in  the  eye,  which  the  bacillus  sub- 
tilis  of  the  air  is  said  to  assume  when  grown  in 
a  solution  of  jequirity-bean  (Abrus  precatorius) ; 
and,  third,  that  the  common  aspergillus,  when 
cultivated  under  peculiar  conditions,  is  reported 
to  be  fatal  when  inoculated  into  rabbits.  The 
facts  bearing  on  these  cases  are  carefull}'  re- 
viewed and  tested  by  his  own  experiments, 
and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in  each 
case  there  is  an  error.  In  the  first  it  arises 
from  the  accidental  contamination  of  the  nutri- 
tive fluid ;  in  the  second  it  is  not  the  mi- 
crobe which  is  the  active  agent,  but  a  peculiar 
chemical  ferment  (abrin)  which  is  contained 
in  the  beans,  and  has  also  been  obtained  from 
other  parts  of  the  plant;  and  in  the  third 
the  fungus  acts  simply  mechanically,  and  not 
as  a  toxic  agent,  in  causing  death.  The  sep- 
tic alkaloids  (ptomaines)  and  the  Z3'mogeDic 
ferments  are  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  the 
vital  phenomena  of  non-pathogenic  organisms. 
He  takes  up  the  subject  of  vaccination  and 
immunity,  and  concludes  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  milder  form  of 
disease  furnishes  some  substance,  not  as  yet 
demonstrated,  in  addition  to  those  already  in 
the  system,  which  acts  in  preventing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  severer  forms.  In  the  last 
chapter,  attention  is  directed  to  antiseptics; 
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ftnd  it  is  sbowo  tlml  the  greater  number  simply 
hinder  the  devclopmeot  of  bacteria,  and  in  no 
way  destroy  their  fxiwers  when  they  are  again 
plaeeci  under  suitable  eonditions. 

The  little  volume  may  be  summed  up  as 
clear  and  condse,  well  illustrated,  and  inex- 
pensive. 

•  Dr.  Black  has  adopted  a  rather  high  sound- 
ing tille  for  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  to 
the  students  in  the  Chicago  college  of  dental 
surgery.  There  is  no  evideuee  that  he  has 
worked  practically  at  the  subject,  and  the  gen- 
eralizations to  which  be  is  inclined  have  to  be 
made  entirely  upon  the  work  of  others  which 
he  has  not  controlled*  He  thinks  that  all  the 
processes  causing  cell  destruction  or  al>sorp- 
tion  are  a  sort  of  digestion,  and  that  micro- 
organisms act  by  digesting  the  cells,  or  else 
they  are  digested  by  them-  Perhaps,  if  the 
subject-matter  had  been  a  little  more  digested 
by  the  author,  he  would  not  have  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  publish  these  lectures. 


I 


Bll  I  fNGS  » A'  VBN  TILA  TION  A  ND  HE  A  T- 
ING, 

This  book  is  a  reprint,  in  revised  form,  of 
_  jries  of  articles  which  appeared  in  The  san- 
Hary  engineer  in  answer  to  a  typical  questioner 
who  asked  for  a  rule-of-tbumb  method  for  solv- 
ijjg  problems  in  ventilation,  and  who  failed  to 
recognize  the  legitimate  relation  between  ^  long- 
winded  discussions  on  the  physics  of  gases/ 
and  ventilation.  The  author  urges  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  gases,  and  of 
the  laws  involved  in  their  free  and  constrained 
raovftinent,  as  essential  to  i\i\y  competent  judg- 
ment upon  the  solutioo  of  the  various  pneumatic 
ami  thermal  problems  peculiar  to  heating  and 
ventilation. 

Pecuniary  rather  than  constructive  or  func- 
tional di  til  en  Hies  are  stated  to  be  the  most 
jierious  encountered  in  providing  good  ventila- 
A  partial  antidote  for  scepticism  as  to  the 

|cienc,y  of  any  uaethod,  because  of  the  fre- 
quent entire  or  partial  failure  of  elaborate  and 
costlv'  s\'stem9  put  to  the  test  of  actual  use, 
Jip pears  in  the  description  given  of  systems  in 
snccessful  operation  in  various  types  of  build- 
ings. If  the  causes  of  failure  in  less  success- 
ful undertakings  had  been  clearly  pointed  out, 
th«  faith  of  many  would  have  been  still  further 
strengthened.  A  discussion  of  the  corapara- 
t;%'e  cost  of  heating,  with  and  without  conjoined 
ventilation,  would  also  have  served  the  good 

tr*%tHati^i^  and  heating.    Bv  J»  S.  Bjlunos.     New  York, 


purpose  of  furnishing  needed  information,  and 
of  allaying  any  undue  apprehension  growing  out 
of  the  author*s  statements  which  make  venti- 
lation dependent  on  liberality  of  expenditure. 
The  ordinar}"  cost  of  ventilation  does  not  neces- 
sarily represent  the  minimum  cost  under  con- 
ditions of  maximum  economy  and  elllciency ; 
and  it  is  nlong  these  lines  that  the  progress  is 
to  l»c  made  which  shall  inspire  confidence,  aud 
create  demand. 

The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature,  rather  than  to  the  science,  to  which 
it  pertains.  It  furnishes  a  clear  statement  of 
the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  art 
of  heating  and  ventilation,  and  describes  its 
methods  and  results  in  their  application  to  the 
numerous  and  varied  illustrations  cited.  In 
style,  the  book  is  fresh,  vigorous,  and  perspic- 
uous ;  the  occasional  Hashes  of  the  autlior's 
individuality  lending  a  charm  the  more  com- 
plete l>ecausc  uu marred  by  dogmatism.  Though 
occasional  statements  may  provoke  marginal 
interrogation -points,  the  book  is  an  eminently 
safe  guide,  and  easily  takes  a  leading  place 
among  the  works  of  its  kind  which  have  ap- 
peared in  American  literature. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS, 

It  is  suggested  by  G.  P.  Putrmm'a  «on»  of  New 
York  to  secare  for  the  pubhcationB  of  soeieliea  ihe 
same  advantages  ihai  are  possessed  by  the  issues  of 
publishers,  by  biiving  them  fully  described  in  a  priced 
and  classified  cataloi^ue,  to  be  made  up,  siiy,  twice  & 
year,  and  to  he  iliatributed  as  widely  as  are  the  book- 
lists of  publishing-houses.  There  are  at  present  in 
the  United  States  some  seventy  scientific  and  histor- 
ical associations  which  issue  in  the  course  of  the  year 
tratisactions,  proceedings,  or  mont^^raphs.  Many  of 
these  publications  possess  an  interest  and  importance 
for  tlie  general  public^  and  find  sale  outside  of  tlie 
special  circles  of  the  members  of  the  societies  for 
whom  they  are  more  particularly  prepared.  The  gen- 
eral sate  of  such  society  publications  could  be  ma- 
terially increased,  to  the  advantage  as  well  of  the 
special  interests  they  are  planned  to  further,  as  of  the 
various  publicatiou-fuuds,  if  provision  were  made  for 
some  trustworthy  means  by  which  the  general  public 
might  secure  prompt  information  concerning  the 
works  isiiued,  and  for  some  reguhir  channel  tiirough 
which  could  be  supplied  the  increased  demand  that 
such  information  would  unquestionably  induce. 
Each  i^ociety  whose  publicatious  are  included  in  the 
catalogue^  will,  under  the  plan  proposed,  contribute  a 
sm Jill  annual  payment  towards  the  cost  of  its  prepa- 
ration, while  the  publishers  will  assume  tlie  payment 
of  such  deficiency  as  may  remain. 

—  D.  G.  Brlnton  of  Philadelphia  Eumounces  as  in 
press  **The  Lendp<^,  and  their  Icgendi;  with  the  com- 
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plete  text  and  symbols  of  the  Walam  olum,  »  new 
iranslatloij,  aud  tin  inquiry  iulo  Us  autbi'nilcity,"  by 
htms43lf. 

—  At  its  anmittl  tneeting.  Jan.  21,  ilie  liuMiaii 
geographical  Bociety  awarded  the  Constantiut;  inedal 
to  A*  WtKfikt>f,  for  his  lesearches  on  climatology,  espe- 
cially for  his  work  eiUilh^d  'Cliiuates  of  lh(*  glolm;" 
(^\>UDt  Lntkc^'s  mrdul  to  Col.  N,  J,  Zinaer.  in  t'on- 
siitt^ratioTi  of  his  method  of  determiniDg  time  hy  the 
observation  of  twostars,  —  a  method  combining  a<;. 
curacy  witli  simplicity  witbont  the  aid  of  heavy  In- 
strumenU,  and  especially  suitable  for  geodetic  work 
(it  has  already  been  u^ed  in  Caucasns,  Uulgaria,  and 
other  pfaces);  the  medal  of  the  eihnrdogical  secTicin 
to  P.  W.  Scheln,  for  his  slndy  of  the  folk-lore  of 
White  Russia;  the  medal  of  the  statistical  section  to 
Prof.  T.  Janakeel,  for  bis  report  on  factory  atatrstic^ 
of  the  Moscow  region. 

Inferior     gold     medals        

were  given  to  Pulkata, 
Iwanow,  and  BendtT- 
g  k  y  ( lUm  i  r  t ra  V  el  I  ers ) ; 
to  Professor  Klossow- 
fiky,  for  his  studies  of 
thunder-storms  in  Uus- 
fiia;  and  to  Professot 
Zomakion,  for  magnet  it* 
observations  at  Kasan 
in  1882-83  on  the  Inter- 
national plan.  The 
tnost  important  recent 
publications  of  the  so- 
ciety are  the  map  of  the 
Baikal  by  Cbersky,  and 
the  atlas  showing  Gen. 
Kaulbara*8  work  on  the 
Arnu  Sarja. 

—  Among  the  promi- 
nent members  of  the 
Russian  geographical 
society  who  died  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was 
Count  A,  S.  Uwarow, 
one  of  the  first  arche- 
ologlsts  of  Russia,  and 
founder  of  the  Archeo- 
logjcal  society  of  Moscow*  His  first  work  was  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  archeology  of  sontheni  Russia. 
Later  lie  made  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the 
tumuli  on  the  Oka  (Wladimir)^  and  pubHsheil  an  im- 
portant work  on  the  Finnish  people  of  the  Meria,  who 
inhabited  the  country  befi>re  its  colonisation  hy  thr 
Uussians.  For  this  work  be  wa^  awarded  the  Con- 
sLantlne  medal  of  the  society.  The  last  fifteen  years 
of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  prehistoric 
archeology. 

—  The  electrical  exposition,  organised  by  the  Inter- 
national society  of  electricians  at  the  Observatory  of 
Paris,  will  open  March  I'l.  The  exposition  will  be 
the  first  in  a  aeries  of  special  expositions  preparatory 
to  the  great  universal  and  international  festival  in 
IS81*. 


A   KANSAft  Tt>UMAl>0  IN   AriUL,   1BS4. 


—  Capt.   Mitchell  of  the  English  steamer  Went- 
more  reports  that  on  Jan.  28,  at  half-past  two  a, M.J 
a  ball  of  Su  Elnnt's  tire  fell  between  the  bridge  and 
foi'emuist,  and  afterwiirds  played  upon  the  t'orema 
and  gaff.    This  ball  of  Are  was  so  briglit  that  for  I 
time  it  blinded  the  officer  on  watch. 

—  Ambulance  classes  for  railway  employees  bati 
been  instituted  in  Berlin^  and  It  is  intended  that  iit] 
future  every  German  railway  official  shall  be  an  ao*j 
compllshed  student  of  the  Eamarch  ambulance  tys- 
tern. 

—  Mr.  Cochery,  the  Freuch  minister  of  po«t8  and 
telegraphy^  was  present  at  Ronen,  Jan.  2,  at  soma 
experiments  in  long-distance  telephoning.  The  ob 
ject  was  to  test  the  application  between  Houen  and 
TTavre,  a  distance  of  abiint  ninety  kilometres,  of  thf 

simultaneous  tran<«mis^ 

sioti  syniem  of  Van  Rys 

seiberghe.      The  result 

was  excellent,  and  Co 

chery  announced    th» 

the  commun  I  c  a  t  i  o  i 

would   be  open  to  thl| 

public   in   a   fortnlgUt 

It  is  pn*ir^'  '-^ 

fore  long  alsq 

be    a    cuij.i,.^. U 

tween  Ronen  and  Pari 
using  either   the  Va 
HysseJberghe  system 
A  special  wire, 
ing  to  the  cost,     SJno 
<hin,  1  the  fir^t  public 
telephone  -  offices  kate  1 
been    in    operation    la 
Paris. 

—  l^e  January  num*i 
her  of    the    Aw  erica 
mHevrolofjicat  Journalt ' 
ed  i  ted  by  Professor  Har* 
ringion  of  Ann  Arbof^ 
Mich.f  and  published  i 
Detroit^  is  of  more  than 
1 1 B 1 1  al  i  n  teres  t .     Amon| 
the   meteorological  pa-; 
jiers,  one  by  Mr.  H.  II.  Clayton,  jun.,  on  the  '  Thun- 
der-squalls  of  July  5,  18S4/  is  of  much   iralue.    Al 
new   feature    that  ap|>*iars  in  this   number  of    tbdl 
journal   is  twelve  pages  of    methodical   review   byf 
various  contribuloi*s.     If  extended   and   continued,! 
this  will  form  a  current  bibliography  of  great  value' 
to  maTiy  readers  who  are  unable  to  consult  a  largf 
variety   of    publications*      The   number  contains  a  J 
woodcut  (here  produced)  prepared  from  a  photograph  J 
of  a  tornado  that  occurred   in   Kansas   last  April  1 
The  view  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Adams,  Gamett,! 
Kan.,  from  whom  copies  may  be  bought.     Another  J 
tornado  photograph  was  taken  "in  Dakota  last  Augustl 
by  F,  N,  liobiuaon  of  Howard,  Miner  county,  frotnl 
whom   copies   may  be  obtained.     The  storm  passMi 
twenty-two  miles  west  of  that  town,   moving  in  al 
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Herly  direction.  It  was  first  noticed  at  four 
fid  remained  in  sight  over  two  hours.  Sev- 
ens were  killed,  and  ail  property  wan  de- 
ttong  its  track.  Thts  view  has  already  been 
I  In  yotur^  and  in  the  Vompt€»  renduf*,  while 
ance  here  ha^  been  delayed  on  account  of 
liccn  copyrigiiited.  Although  the  dcstnic- 
itji  of  torniidoes  have  often  been  plioto- 
^  ire  MIeve  the>e  are  the  first  views  ever 
'  Ihe  tornado  itself.  No  others  nf'the  kittd 
ind  in  the  grent  colkciion  of  tornado  lIlMstm- 
ri  llie  U.S.  sigiiiii'office  at  Washington.  Ii  is 
our  readeis  to  6ay  tliat  our  knowledge  of  the 


sary  physical  and  other  tnveBtigationa  for  which  the 
ecli(»se  of  the  ^un  in  that  monih  will  present  a  favor* 
able  opportunity,  **The  occurrence/'  he  sjtys  fur* 
ther,  ^*of  long-continued  earthquake  disturbances  in 
Tastnania  during  the  past  year,  and  the  tendency 
Ibey  iiave  lately  exhibited  to  extend  to  the  southern 
part  of  Australia,  coupled  with  the  probability  that 
they  are  indicative  of  a  new  centre  of  seismic  action 
nut  very  far  removed  from  the  eastern  portion  of 
Bass's  Straits,  suggest  t!ie  propriety  of  establishing 
some  seismometer  apparatus  at  our  observatory;  and 
1  have  now  under  consideration  the  question  of  the 
form  of  apparatus  best  suited  for  this  locality.'* 


FROM  AN   ]ir8TA1ITA!tKOl-|   PHOTOflRAMI   OF    A   T0Rt»Ar»O   tif  DAKOTA. 


I  if  of  these  two  views  depends  simply  on 
guaranty  given  by  their  owners,  and  that 
i  one  especially  bears  evidence  of  having 
imewhat '  touched  up;*  but,  in  any  case^  they 
;alnly  unique.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
~  JdJtional  examples  reported  of  this  new  use 

dera  before  the  coming  season  is  over, 
[▼eteran  Chevreul*  who  is  approaching  the 
[the    hundredth  year  of  hla   nge,  presided 
re«k  in  January,  in  Paris,  at  a  meeting  of 
ftuderit^fl  association.     It  is  needlems  to  say 
Itbosiastlcally  received.     He  spoke  of 
ng  still  merely  a  student, 
isvernrneni   astronomer  of  the  colony  of 
recommended  that  a  party  be  sent  to 
Bd  next  September  to  oirry  out  the  neces- 


—  Mr.  Lauth,  the  superintendent  of  the  porcelain 
factory  at  Sevres,  ia  said  to  Ijave  dtscoven^d  a  new 
porcelain  which  is  far  superior  to  the  celebrated  old 
Sevres.  After  ten  yearM*  experiment  and  investiga- 
tion* he  thinks  he  has  produced  a  porcnlain  identical 
with  thai  of  China.  Not  only  doe*  it  lend  i  I  self  to 
artistic  decoration,  but  it  takes  all  kinds  of  glazes* 
and  surpasses  in  beauty  the  colore  obtained  in  China. 

—  Our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  more  obscure 
forms  of  marine  life  is  shown  by  ilie  fact  that  a  new 
parasitic  copepod  has  just  been  di^cove^ed  in  the  gill- 
tubes  of  the  ordinary  clam  (Mya  arenaHaj,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  AinrHcan  7HttHrntlHt  for  February.  It 
is  rather  large,  and  belongs  to  the  group  Poecilos- 
tomata.  The  male  b  found  In  a  free  state  in  ttie 
mantle  cavity. 
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—  The  first  part  of  the  new  *  Jonrnal  of  the  New- 
York  microscopical  society '  has  appeared  as  a  well- 
printed  octavo  of  thirty- two  pages.  It  is  to  contain 
the  transactions  and  proceedings  of  the  society,  and  to 
be  published  in  nine  monthly  numbers,  from  Novem- 
ber to  July  inclusive,  at  one  dollar  per  annum.  The 
present  number  contains  an  abstract  of  Stein's  article 
on  electrical  illuminaticm  for  the  microscope,  which 
appeared  in  the  Znt^rJir{ft  fur  wiaaenKchaJtliche  mi- 
kroakopie ;  a  short  critical  essay  on  pollen-lubes,  by 
Dr.  Britton;  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
society;  and,  finally,  an  *  Index  to  articles  of  interest 
to  microscopists.'  From  the  examination  of  the 
journal,  we  conclude  that  the  society  ojwns  its 
career  with  good  prospects;  and  we  find  among  the 
members  a  number  of  familiar  and  esteemed  names, 
which  makes  us  hope  that  it  will  prove  something 
more  than  an  association  of  dilettanti,  Cornelius 
van  Brunt  is  president  of  the  society,  and  B.  Braman 
editor  of  the  journal. 

—  The  Dcutache  geographische  bldtfer  of  Bremen 
publishes  a  *  sociological  essay'  on  the  Kongo  tribes, 
written  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips,  an  old  resident  at 
Ponta  da  Lenha.  The  writer  deals  more  especially 
with  the  social  condition  of  the  tribes  with  whom  he 
was  brought  into  contact,  and  only  incidentally  enters 
into  questions  of  commerce  and  international  policy. 
What  he  says  about  the  recent  *  annexations'  and 
purchases  of  land  by  the  International  association, 
the  French,  and  the  Portuguese,  is  of  some  interest 
just  now.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  native  chiefs, 
when  they  signed  the  documents  so  ostentatiously 
made  public,  never  meant  either  to  *seir  the  land  of 
their  tribes,  or  to  place  themselves  under  the  sover- 
eignty or  protection  of  foreign  powers. 

—  The  following  three  monographs,  part  of  the 
larger  work  on  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples  and  the  neighboring  coasts,  will  shortly  be 
published  by  Engelmann  of  Leipzig:  *Doliolum,'  by 
Dr.  Basilius  Uljanin,  with  twelve  colored  lithographs, 
ten  zincographs,  and  a  woodcut;  * Polycladae,'  by 
Dr.  A.  Lang,  with  fifteen  lithographs;  *Cryptomen- 
iaceae,'  by  Dr.  G.  Berthold,  with  eight  colored  litho- 
graphs. 

—  The  eighteenth  volume  of  the  new  edition  of 
the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica'  is  to  be  published 
this  month.  It  opens  with  the  article  '  Ornithology,' 
of  Prof.  A.  Newton :  and  among  the  other  scientific 
articles  are  *  Oysters,'  by  Mr.  J.  I.  Cunningham; 
*  Pacific  Ocean,'  by  Mr.  J.  Murray;  *  Pai-asiiism,' 
treated  under  the  three  heads,  'animal,*  'vegetable,' 
and  *  medical,'  by  Mr.  P.  Geddes,  Mr.  Milne  Murray, 
and  Dr.  C.  Creighton;  *  Pathology,'  by  Dr.  Creigh- 
ton;  *  Photography,'  by  Capt.  Abney;  and  'Phrenol- 
ogy,' by  Professor  Macalister.  *  Philology'  is  dealt 
with  by  Professor  Whitney  of  Yale,  and  Prof.  E. 
Sievers  of  Tiibingen. 

—  The  fourth  edition  of  '  Tables,  meteorological  and 
physical,'  by  Professor  Arnold  (Juyot,  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Smithsonian  institution.  The  pre- 
ceding or  third  edition  was  published  in  1809;  and 
though  stereotyped,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  have 


this  new  edition  entirely  reconstructed.  It  now 
forms  an  octavo  volume  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  pages,  and  is  offered  for  sale  at  the  price  of 
three  dollars.  The  first  series  of  tables  (fifteen  in 
number)  embraces  thermometrical  comparisons  and 
conversions;  the  second  (of  thirty-three  tables), 
hygrometrical  computations;  the  third  (of  twenty- 
seven),  barometrical  tables;  the  fourth  (of  twenty- 
six),  hypsometrical  tables;  the  fifth,  geographical 
tables  of  conversions,  including  forty-nine  tables  of 
measures  of  length  (for  heights,  etc.),  ten  tables  of 
itinerary  measures,  and  ten  tables  of  square  meas- 
ures, or  measures  of  geographical  surface;  the  sixth 
(of  ninety  nine),  tables  for  corrections  of  variatiims 
of  temperature,  etc.,  at  different  parts  of  the  earth; 
the  seventh  and  last  series  (of  nine  tables)  em- 
braces miscellaneous  tables. 

—  The  brothers  Donhardt  have  reached  Zanzibar, 
and  will  continue  the  explorations  in  the  interior  of 
eastern  Africa,  which  they  began  in  1878  and  1879. 

—  The  International  association  has  sent  out  an 
officer  to  open  a  station  between  Karema,  on  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  the  station  at  Stanley  Falls,  on  the 
Upper  Kongo.  A  transcontinental  route  will  then  be 
opened  by  steamer  up  the  Zambezi  and  Lake  Nyassa, 
across  the  Stevenson  road  to  Lake  Tanganyika, 
thence  by  the  new  station  to  Stanley  Falls,  and  so 
down  the  Kongo.  , 

—  The  two  Austrian  explorers.  Dr.  von  Hardegger 
and  Professor  Paulitschke,  have  sailed  from  Trieste 
for  Aden,  whence  they  mean  to  go  to  Harar,  and 
make  scientific  studies,  and  collect  specimens  between 
there  and  Sela. 

—  The  general  geographical  conference  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  to  be  held  at  Melbourne,  is  to 
discuss  the  necessity  of  defining  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  geographical  term  *  Australasia,'  the  compilation 
of  a  reliable  work  on  the  geography  of  Australia  for 
Australian  schools,  the  New-Guinea  exploration,  and 
the  discovering  and  defining  of  the  exact  boundaries 
of  what  may  now  be  termed  *  British  New  Guinea.* 

—  It  is  stated  in  the  anthropological  notes  of  the 
Athfna'um,  that  Denikcr's  study  of  the  Kalmucks, 
which  has  appeared  in  the  last  five  numbers  of  iLe 
Bevue  (Vautfiropolouie^  is  now  complete.  He  re- 
marks that  in  Russia,  as  in  China,  the  Kalmucks  are 
little  l)y  little  losing  their  originality,  though  not  so 
quickly  as  some  other  peoples;  and  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  there  will  only  remain  of  this 
ancient  and  warlike  people,  which  has  its  own  lit- 
erature, religion,  and  laws,  some  thousands  of  peace- 
able subjects  whose  physical  type  will  perhaps  be  all 
that  will  be  left  to  prove  their  Mongolian  origin.  In 
sooner  or  later  absorbing  themselves  into  the  rest  of 
humanity,  however,  they  will  certainly  add  to  the 
mass  some  traits  of  character  distinctively  their  own. 
The  same  author  has  also  published  an  investigation 
into  the  foetus  of  the  gorilla;  a  specimen  of  which, 
the  only  one  which  has  ever  reached  Europe,  is  in 
his  hands,  and  has  been  described  by  him  to  the  So- 
ciety of  anthropology  of  Paris. 
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.   COMMENT  AHB   CRITIC  ISM. 

The  siAP  and  geographical  article  by  Lieul. 
Greely,  wltieU  a|4»t;ar  in  this  issue,  may  fairly 
be  said  to  contotti  the  most  im|MDrtant  i\M\- 
tious  U>  the  geography  of  tliu  jjolar  regions 
which  have  been  made  in  sorae  yeai's.  The 
importiincH?  of  the  disco venes  of  the  Oi-eely 
[jarty  lies  not  merely  in  their  extending  the 
areti  of  nm|>pei1  coaHt,  but  also  in  the  distinc> 
live,  and  to  some  extent  tinexpected,  character 
uf  the  phy&ica!  features  of  tlic  region  now  first 
poitited  out.  The  eontinuation  of  North  Green- 
land in  the  direction  aod  nmnni^r  determined 
by  Ix>ckwood  and  Brainard  was  not  unforeseen, 
or  at  least  ts  wlmt  tniglit  have  been  reasonabh' 
[icted*  The  information  as  to  the  narrow- 
of  Grinnell  I^nd  nnd  the  trend  of  its 
weatern  shores  Is  hardly  what  atiy  one  would 
have  anticipated :  and  the  discovery  adds 
piquancy  to  the  ordinnry  interest  of  new  ex- 
ploration, lo  ihis  connection  1  the  infonnntion 
rvportod  by  Dr.  Boas  is  of  peculiar  interest. 
It  mil  be  singular,  indeed,  if  it  finally  api>ears 
that  the  chaanel  of  Smith  Sound,  and  its  con- 
lititiations,  are  prajected  like  a  '  covered  way  ' 
into  tlic  realm  of  ice,  as  if  for  the  especial 
III  of  explorers.     The  absence  of  any  con- 

rable  body  of  land  north-west  from  Griuncll 
Land  must  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
qoesiion  of  tlie  ocean-currents  of  the  arctic  re- 
gion. We  commend  the  map  to  the  considera- 
tioo  of  a  well-known  geographical  amateur, 
who*  if  telegraphic  despatches  are  to  ?je  trusted. 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  first  ^  cable- 
*  of  CJreely'B  cxplomtions.  made  hast^  to 

\re  the  British  public  that  there  was  no 
ri»maon  tosupjiose  that  Greely's  party  had  l>een 
farther  north-cast  than  Beaumont  Island,  and 
that  their  own  supposition  that  they  had  made 
progreiss  was  doubtless  an  entire  misconcep- 
tion \  The  adverse  critics  of  arctic  work 
aboold    bear   in    mitul    thut    the    entire    geo- 


graphical  and  scientific  work  was  accom- 
plished without  disease,  disaster,  or  even 
serious  frost-bite. 


A  RECEKT  extension  of  the  work  undertaken 
by  the  secondary  meteorological  services  of  our 
couutry  is  the  establishment  of  local  signals, 
indicating  the  coming  changes  of  weather  as 
telegrajjhed  from  the  signal -office  in  Washing- 
ton. This  has  )»een  attempted  by  four  of  the 
local  services.  C>hlo  led  the  way  a  year  or 
more  ago  by  arranging  with  several  railroad- 
lines  for  the  display  of  colored  signids  on  the 
sides  of  the  baggage-cars,  and  this  svstem  has 
been  extended  into  Canada  and  Fermsylva* 
nia.  Louisiana  had  at  last  accouutn  sixty- 
seven  stations  at  which  flags  were  hoisted  to 
forewarn  the  planters  of  probable  frosts.  Ala- 
bama has  a  system  of  three  tiags  in  nine  com- 
liinations,  in  operation  at  about  thirty  stations. 
The  system  is  ajiprovetl,  and  is  extending 
month  by  month.  Several  towns  in  New 
England  are  adopting  the  f>hio  system,  intro- 
duced here  through  the  New- England  meteor- 
ological society.  Besides  all  these^  there  is  a 
L*onsidcrable  number  of  volunteer-stations  at 
which  the  'cold- wave  '  flag  is  displayed* 


Tht"  latest  suggestion  for  local  signals  comes 
from  Vermont,  where  it  is  proposed  to  spread 
the  indications  by  factory- whistles.  The  point 
is  made  that  the  out-of-town  farmers,  who 
liave  especial  need  of  the  weather  warnings, 
have  the  smallest  opportunity  of  learning  them 
soon  enough,  either  from  newspapers,  post- 
office  Ivulletins,  or  local  flags.  Blasts  from 
powerful  steam-whistles  could,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  heard  five  or  more  miles  around  ;  and 
they  would  carry  the  news  to  nearly  every  part 
of  a  manufacturing  state.  All  the  Vermont 
boards  of  town  selectmen  are  to  be  petitioned 
to  consider  the  matter,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
later  in  the  season  to  announce  good  progress 
in  the  work- 
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What  is  a  microscopist  ?  First  and  last,  an 
amateur  who  rejoices  in  the  beautiful  variety 
of  microscopical  specimens  ;  one  who  treasures 
slides  in  the  exact  centre  of  which  is  a  ring  of 
cement  neatly  put  on,  and  holding  a  cover-glass 
under  which  lies  some  fine  test-object,  —  a 
delicate  diatom,  a  podura  scale,  a  bit  of  tissue 
the  vessels  of  which  are  injected  with  gor- 
geous red,  a  polarizing  crystal :  in  short,  almost 
any  tiny  scrap  of  the  universe,  if  so  it  be- 
pretty  in  the  pattern  of  its  shape  and  color. 
These  same  treasured  slides  must  have  neatly 
bordered  labels,  and  be  catalogued  and  stored 
by  a  special  system.  The  microscopist  is  one 
who  has  a  formidable  and  extensive  deal  of 
brass  stand,  which  can  hold  together  a  cabinet 
of  appliances ;  and  he  will  display  the  most 
admirable  patience  in  getting  them  in  posi- 
tion, until  at  last  he  sees  the  specimen,  and  is 
ready  to  clean  and  pack  awa}'  his  apparatus. 
His  series  of  objectives  is  his  glory ;  and  he 
possesses  a  fifteenth  of  Smith  and  Brown,  which 
will  resolve  a  band  of  Xobert's  not  to  be  re- 
solved by  the  objectives  of  any  of  his  friends. 
His  instrument  is  his  pet :  about  it  his  interest 
centres,  while  the  direction  of  his  studies  is 
determined,  not  by  an3'  natural  bond  between 
the  objects,  but  b\'  the  common  quality  of 
minuteness.  Is  it  not  curious  ?  Imagine  any 
one  deliberately  setting  out  to  study  whatever 
he  could  cut  with  a  knife.  We  should  pity  the 
man  who  chopped  up  the  sciences  according  to 
the  instrument  he  used.  We  cannot  be  brought 
to  regard  anatomy  as  a  department  of  cutlery, 
nor  can  we  seriously  admit  histology  as  a  de- 
partment of  microscopy. 


Scientific  men  have  been  very  lenient  towards 
the  microscopists  ;  and  yet  the  latter,  who  have 
long  been  allowed  to  march  as  hangers-on  to  the 
regular  scientific  arm}^  have  gradually  lagged 
behind.  The  army  has  grown,  and  divided  into 
many  separate  corps,  traversing  the  country  of 
the  unknown  in  all  directions,  and  the  micros- 
copist knows  not  whither  to  follow.  If  he  turns 
in  any  direction,  he  must  join  with  the  special 
work  there,  and  can  glean  only  in  one  field  : 
he  is  no  longer  the  universal  gatherer.     One 


must  be  of  the  army  to  be  with  it,  and  the 
forces  are  too  scattered  for  any  hanger-on  to 
flit  from  one  di\'ision  to  another.  The  would- 
be  microscopist  has  no  place  among  scientific 
investigators.  He  must  enlist  in  one  company 
and  there  remain,  or  else  be  content  to  rank  as 
an  amateur,  and  not  as  a  scientific  man. 


LETTERS   TO   THE  EDITOR. 

*♦*  (Jorre^pondenU  art  requeiUd  to  be  <M  brief  09  possible.    The 
torit^r^i  name  U  in  all  canet  required  at  proof  of  good  faUk. 

The  north  magnetic  pole. 

With  my  article  in  SciencCj  No.98  (Dec.  19, 1884).  en- 
titled *  The  Netschilluk  Innuit,'  there  appeared  a  map 
of  the  distribution  of  those  Eskimo,  in  which  I  placed 
the  north  magnetic  pole  in  about  longitude  99^  35' 
west  from  Greenwich,  or  about  sixty-five  miles  due 
west  of  the  position  given  by  Ross,  its  discoverer,  in 
his  sledge-journey  of  1831.  Since  this  map  was  issued 
I  have  received  two  letters  from  well-known  scientific 
i^entlemen,  and  a  personal  inquiry  from  another,  ask- 
ing why  I  so  mapped  this  change  in  the  magnetic 
pole,  and  on  what  observations  or  conclusions  it  was 
based,  even  though  I  had  put  an  Interrogation-point 
after  the  words  indicating  the  position.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  calculations  have  been  made  re- 
specting the  western  movement  of  this  pole  since  its 
discovery;  and,  varying  as  they  do,  they  all,  so  far  as 
I  have  seen,  would  place  it  much  farther  to  the  west, 
for  the  year  1879,  than  my  location  gives  It. 

The  above  hiquiries  and  facts  make  me  think  it 
would  be  interesting  to  give  in  your  publication  the 
rude  and  approximate  manner  in  which  I  located  it 
as  above,  leaving  each  one  to  judge  of  its  value.  Its 
latitude  I  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  that  determined 
by  Ross,  as  all  writers  speaking  of  its  revolution, 
whatever  be  its  rate,  give  the  geographical  pole  as  its 
centre.  Its  latitude,  therefore,  would  not  vary.  I 
consider  this  co-ordinate,  determined  in  this  manner, 
by  far  the  most  unreliable  of  the  two ;  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  those  interested  in  the  subject  will  consider 
it  also  the  least  important,  as  being  the  least  likely  tu 
vary  considerably.  My  only  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  position  of  the  pole  was  an  ordinary  com- 
pass, but  an  extremely  delicate  and  reliable  one  in 
its  proper  sphere,  and  returning  to  the  same  point, 
in  the  temperate  zones,  to  within  less  than  a  degree 
of  arc  started  from  any  position  that  could  be  given. 
When  at  Cape  Felix,  the  most  northern  point  of 
King  William's  Land,  the  needle  remained  slu^shly 
in  almost  any  position  that  was  given  it;  when  pointed 
in  a  north-east  or  south-west  direction,  I  thought  1 
detected  a  slight  tendency  to  move  to  the  westward. 
At  Franklin  Point  I  made  some  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  observations  (the  exact  number  I  have  in 
my  journals,  packed  in  Portland,  Ore. ;  but  I  think 
my  memory  will  be  close  enough  for  descriptive  pur 
poses,  and  probably  more  exact  than  the  rough 
approximations),  and  the  horizontal  needle  now 
commenced  to  show  a  little  activity;  a  mean  of  the 
observations  showing  about  longitude  99^,  where  it> 
direction  cut  the  Ross  latitude  of  the  magnetic  pole. 
Near  Point  Little,  I  took  the  longest  and  most  careful 
series  of  observations,  and  the  needle  always  returned 
to  within  18°  (this  I  distinctly  remember)  of  the  pole 
as  I  have  located  it  in  the  Netschilluk  map,  and  thii 
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Irvturn  was  msu\e  from  every  quarter- point  of  the 
lcx>«ipiivs  several  times  (my  records  show  this  more 
lu^cunilely).  My  other  observations  of  similar  charac- 
I  li?r  w»*i*»»  ftt  ramp  nti  Terror  Bay»  and  at  Reindeer  Camp 
I  o«  -  '  its.     All  of  these  points  are  some- 

wli  "'  and  10U<*  west  longitude;  and  I 

observatrons  sufficiently  accurate  tu 
t,  hi  tio  rrtugh  way,  that  in  1879  the  north  uiajc^netic 
wa*  between  these  two  meridians,  with  its  lati- 
Ptude  quite  undetermined. 

In  the  fall  of  1H80  I  published  a  small  note  about 

this  interesting  point,  in  which  the  above  appeared, 

and  ali^o  a  few  calcuUtions  regarding  the  westward 

rat^  of  progress,  which  I  cannot  give  from  memory* 

I  think  thai  the  ihermometric  observaiions  close  to 

'  this  district,  stragg^lins:  and  interrupted  though  they 

^  were,  gi»  far  to  prove  that  the  magnetic  pole,  and 

.  pol^  of  minimum  depression,  are  identical,  or  nearly 

l»0<  FrED'K  8CHWATKA. 

]  KcV'York  City,  Feb.  9. 

Total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  August,  1886. 

In  the  year  IR^fi,  Aug.  2^21>,  will  occur  an  eclipse 
jcrf  the  nun.  wbosi*  maximum  duration  of  totality  is  over 
inirmtt**  of   time.     Opportunities  like  these  for 
study  of   solar  physics  are  sufficiently  rare  for 
to   be  always  eager  to   improve  them 
wl  is   deemed   practicable.     Although   the 

clr:  ..  ■  .  ...  j^a  of  this  eclipse  are  found  uponexam- 
Inaiion  to  be  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties,  still  it 
atay  nof  h<*  amiss  to  make  a  statement  of  them,  that 
th-  Hies  of  its  observation  may  be  clearly 

I  -    *lie  axisi  of  the  mootf*8  shadow,  soon 

afi  earthy  passes  very  near  or  through 

the  -        .nds,  —  I,os  Kocpie^,  Orchilla,  Blan- 

quiila,  (ireuada,  and  CanaQoa,  —  which  are  some  of 
the  Windward  Islands  which  skirt  the  northern 
Co*-  I  h  America.     From  this  point  the  shadow 

«w  ■?  the   broad   Atlantic,  and   touches   no 

ir'hes  the  African  coa^t  at  Beiif^olaj 
:ilmost  exuctly  on  the  central  line. 
B,.  limn  of  the  chart  of  this  eclipse,  pub- 

lithf^d  by  the  'American  ephemeris,*  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  totality  will  occur  only  about  half  an  hour 
after  sunrise  at  the  most  favorable  station  in  the 
West  Indies,  with  a  duration  of  totality  of  about 
three  .nn  '  -  '  '**^  minutes,  On  tbe  African  coast  the 
<]tirati<  ry  {5  about  four  and  a  half  minutes, 

mti4  th*  of  the  sun  is  amply  sufficient  for 

^vorahle  observation. 

B«*n*fi*da  i*  aboTU  four  hundred  miles  south  of  the 
~)f»  "'  and  about  two  hundred  miles 

the  Koanza.    Tbe  climate  of 
_.  iig  the  coast   near  Beuguela  is 

fAially  unhealthy  for  strangers,  making  it  conipul- 
♦^>r%,  oil  Th*'  score  of  prudence,  for  an  observing:  party 
Ui  '"   the   interior  sufhctently  to   attain  the 

Bi  ^  hi,^hland<<  which  lie  not  far  inland. 

I  i.iTi  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign 

f  ir  some   three   years   occupied   two 
;l^ll^  in  this  rej^ion;  viz,  Bailundu,  about 
ind  thirty  miles  eastward  from  Benguela, 
i^out  seventy  miJes  south-east  from  Bai- 
1  the  courtesy  of  Itev.  Judson  Smith, 
of   the   American    ho:ird.   and    Mr. 
--'     r  of   this  we5t-central 
I  definite  statements 

.     .pessary,  and  some  of 

t   be  encountered   by  an   observinp: 
this  region,     I  will  give  in  brief 
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tb4»  poLtiU  with  which  Mr.  Walter  favors  us. 


Dangers  to  the  person  from  savages  are  not  to  be 
apprehended.  The  climate  of  Bailundu  and  vicinity 
is  exceedingly  salubrious.  During  a  residence  of 
nearly  three  year?!,  Mr.  Walter  and  his  family  have 
experienced  no  illness  to  be  ascribed  directly  to  the 
climate,  but  in  every  cjise  to  overwork,  over-ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  or  want  of  proper  food. 

The  difficulties  in  reference  to  transportation  are 
considerable.  Transportation  is*  done  entirely  by 
men:  wagons  and  animals  cannot  be  used.  The 
gross  weight  for  a  carrier  is  from  sixty-five  to  seventy 
pounds:  commonly  it  does  not  exceed  fifty-eight 
pounds-  Paclca;;e'*,  either  hales  or  boxes,  should  be 
of  about  the  following  dimensions:  fourteen  inches 
by  nine  inches  by  thirty  inches,  or,  if  more  conven- 
ient, Bix^teen  Inches  by  ten  inches  by  twenty-four 
inches.  No  siuicle  package  should  exceed  eighteen 
inches  in  width  by  ten  inches  in  depth.  Pieces  iic*l 
exceeding  sixty  pounds  in  w^eight,  though  eight  or 
ten  feet  long,  can  be  carried  by  a  single  carrier. 

As  to  means  of  subsistence,  an  observing  party 
must  bring  all  their  tfupplieH  with  them^  as  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  health  of  new-comers  that  they  should  live 
on  food  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  The  time 
required  for  a  round  trip  of  a  caravan  from  Bailundu 
to  Beuiiuela  may  l>e  stated  as  one  month  to  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Walti'r  states  that  the  chances  for  clear  sky  at 
the  time  uf  the  eclipse  are  very  favorable. 

It  may  be  slated  that  the  land  rises  very  abruptly 
as  one  leaves  the  coast  from  Benguela,  and  in  a 
few  miles  attains  a  very  considerable  altitude,  and 
throughoiU  these  lughlands  the  climate  is  very  health- 
ful.  A.  N.  Ski'nnku. 

A  simple  calendar  reform. 

Reform  in  the  standard  of  dally  time  having  now 
been  happily  accomplished,  U>  the  great  convenience 
of  the  public,  another  simple  reform  in  the  monthly 
calendar  remains  desirable,  which  would  greatly 
simplify  commercial  calculations,  and  computations 
depending  on  the  calendar.  In  our  present  calendar 
the  disturbing  elements  which  cause  inconvenience 
are  connected  with  the  month  of  February,  which  at 
once  is  shorter  than  tbe  average  month,  and  also  dis- 
turbs tlie  revolution  of  the  Dominical  letters  by  the 
addition  of  the  intercalary  day  in  the  leap-years. 
From  this  method  of  inserting  the  intercalary  day  in 
the  midst  of  the  year,  arises  the  necessity  of  having 
two  Dominical  letters  in  liie  leap-years,  and  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  two  unequal  parts  of  such  years  in  all 
calendar  computations. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that,  if  the  intercalary  day  were 
inserted  at  the  end  of  the  year,  thtj  revt>}uti<m  of  the 
Dominickl  letters*  would  go  on  undisturbed,  and  we 
should  never  have  more  than  one  in  any  year.  But 
fi<^  December  iilrendy  hits  thirty-one  days,  to  obviate 
the  intHjuahty  of  month^i,  one  <lay  should  be  taken 
from  it,  and  one  from  some  other  month  of  thirty- 
one  days,  say  July,  and  both  be  added  to  February. 
Thus  an  equality  would  be  established,  as  nearly  a^ 
l>ossiblei  by  an  alternation  of  months  of  thirty  and 
thirty-one  days  each » with  the  least  possible  alteration 
of  the  existing  calendar.  In  each  half-year,  any  two 
successive  months  (with  the  exception  of  November 
and  December  in  ordinary  years)  would  have  sixty- 
one  daySj  and  each  quarter  not  le^is  than  nloety-one, 
nor  more  thau  ninety-two  days. 

As  it  is  now,  the  first  two  months  have  usually 
only  fifty-nine  days,  while  July  and  August  have 
sixty-two;  the  first  quarter  has  ordinarily  only  ninety 
days,  while  the  third  and  fourth  quarterti  have  each 
ninety-two  days.  The  new  arrangement  would  estab- 
lish a*  simplicity  and  symmetry  Ui  the  calendar,  which 
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would  prove  a  great  conTenience  to  the  business  and 
scientific  public,  and  equalize  the  time  value  of  the 
calendar  months  and  quarters. 

A  very  suitable  opportunity  to  introduce  the  Im- 
proved calendar  would  be  on  the  first  recurrence  of 
the  leap-year,  in  1888.  In  the  mean  time  the  proposed 
change  could  be  fully  discussed  and  ventilated. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  relations  of  the 
old  and  the  new  calendar  to  each  other:  — 

DAT  OF  TBAB. 


Old  calendar. 

New  calendar. 

Jan. 

31 

31 

31 

Jan.       31 

Feb. 

28-9 

61 

Feb.       30* 

March 

31 

90-  1 

92 

March   31 

90-1 

April 

80 

120-  1 

122 

92 
April     30 

May 

31 

161-  2 

153 

May       31 

June 

30 

181-2 

183 

Jane      30 

91 

July 

31 

2\2r-3 

213 

91 
July      30* 

Aug. 

31 

243-4 

2M 

Aug.      31 

Sept. 

80 

273-4 



274 

Sept.      30 

92 

Oct. 

31 

304-  6 

306 

91 
Oct.        81 

Nov. 

30 

• 

334-  5 

335 

Nov.      80 

Dec. 

31 

365-  6 

305-6 

Dec.      30-1 

92 

91-2 

*  In  tran»forring  from  old  calendar  to  new,  from  March  to 
July  IncluBive,  deduct  tico  dayn;  from  AugUMt  to  December, 
deduct  ong  day.  Thus  March  1  (old  calendar)  will  be  Feb.  29 
(new  calendar) ;  but  Aug.  1  (old  calendar)  will  be  July  30  (new 
calendar). 

The  following  adaptation  of  the  old  lines  may  serve  to  assist 
the  memory :  — 

30  davs,  Jult/t  September, 

April,  June,  and  November, 

February  and  Vfcember  ; 

The  last,  in  leap-year,  31 , 

And  always  the  remaining  five. 

Edward  P.  Gbay. 

Ingersoll^B  '  Country  cousins.' 

Absence  from  home  has  delayed  until  to-day  my 
seeing  the  extended  (and  therefore  highly  complimen- 
tary) notice  of  my  **  Country  cousins :  short  studies  in 
the  natural  history  of  the  United  States,'*  to  which 
you  were  good  enough  to  give  space  in  your  issue  of 
Feb.  0. 

Acknowledging  its  kindly  tone  throughout,  I  wish 
to  retort  with  equal  courtesy  (if  possible)  upon  your 
writer  at  the  point  where  he  seems  to  find  most 
fault;  namely,  my  assertion  that  the  flukes  of  the 
whale  and  other  cetaceans  represent  the  hinder  flip- 
pers of  the  seal  and  the  hinder  legs  of  terrestrial 
quadrupeds.  That  anybody  should  deny  this,  sur- 
prised me.  The  language  in  which  I  expressed  the 
statement  was  less  precise  than  that  demanded  by  a 
technical  treatise,  as  *  Country  cousins'  makes  no 
claim  to  be;  but  only  a  captious  construction  could 
make  out  that  I  meant  more  by  what  I  said  than  that 
in  a  general  way  the  flukes  of  the  Cetacea  were  rep- 
resentative (in  a  greatly  altered  condition,  of  course) 
of  the  hinder  flippers  of  a  seal,  and  structurally  were 
quite  as  distinct  as  they,  from  the  forked  tail  of  a  fish. 


Leavine  my  assertion  and  possible  evidence  oat  of 
the  question,  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  com- 
parative anatomists  of  the  country  have  to  say  as  to 
this  point  between  my  critic  and  myself.  Do  not 
Dr.  Elliott  Coues  and  Dr.  Theodore  Gill  teach  that  a 
whale's  fluke  is  directly  homologous  with  the  integu- 
mentary portion  of  the  hinder  limbs  of  the  rest  of  the 
Mammalia?  Of  course,  every  one  knows  there  are  no 
bones  there.  Has  not  Professor  John  Ryder  discov- 
ered, since  my  pages  were  in  type,  that  the  nerves 
which  supply  the  flukes  are  not  those  which  pass 
along  the  spine  into  the  tail  (where  it  exists),  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  homologues  of  those  in  the  higher 
mammals,  which,  brancMng  from  the  spinal  cora  in 
the  lumbo-sacral  region,  supply  the  hinder  limbs? 
What  has  embryology  to  show  as  to  the  genesis  of  the 
flukes?  Do  they  arUe  structurally  as  the  forks  of  a 
tail,  or  as  limb-appendages?  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  inaccuracy  and  carelessness  with  which  I  have 
been  rather  freely  accused  have  been  over-estimated. 

Ernest  Inoebsoll. 
New  Haven. 

[In  respect  to  the  criticism  of  '  Country  cousins,'  to 
which  the  author  of  the  work  so  warmly  but  courte- 
ously objects,  it  may  be  suflicient  reply  to  quote  the 
statement  criticised  bv  the  reviewer,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: **  If  I  had  the  time,  I  could  prove  to  you  that 
the  difference  between  the  fin  of  a  fish  and  the  bone- 
leg  of  an  otter  or  of  a  dog,  or  of  our  own  arm,  is  not 
so  very  great ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  nearly 
alike  the  flipper  of  the  seal  and  fore-leg  of  a  land 
mammal  really  are.  .  .  .  The  same  comparison  will 
hold  good  for  the  hind-feet  of  the  otter  and  the  hind- 
flippers  or  *  tail '  (which  is  not  a  tail)  of  the  seal ;  and 
it  is  equally  true  of  the  walrus,  and  of  the  whale,  par- 
poisey  grampus,  black-Ji»h,  and  other  cetaceans.^*  Not 
a  word  is  said  about  the  *  flukes '  of  a  whale,  nor  is  any 
reference  made  to  the  *  forked  tail  of  a  fish,'  in  the 
passage  criticised.  We  again  submit  that  this  is  *  evi- 
dence of  either  ignorance  or  carelessness'  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  It  is  at  least  a  grossly  slipshod  use  of 
language.  — Ruvibwbk.] 

A   new   method    of   arranging   entomologica] 
collections. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  time  of  a  faithful 
curator  of  a  growing  entomological  cabinet  is  de- 
voted to  the  re-arrangement  of  his  collections,— to 
simply  pulling  pins  from  one  place  in  a  cork-lined 
box,  and  putting  them  into  another.  In  large  and 
well-endowed  museums  this  labor  can  be  lessened 
somewhat  by  leaving  spaces  in  the  boxes  for  addi- 
tions; but  in  an  ordinary  entomological  cabinet  tliis 
is  obviously  impracticable,  and,  eVBH^ where  ^  * 
is  adopted,  it  affords  only  partial 
vance  of  knowledge  is  constantly  chang? 
as  to  the  sequence  of  species;  and  from  i  __ 
the  appearance  of  a  monograph  necessitated 
arrangement  of  our  collections,  if  we  wo 
tliem  represent  the  present  state  of  science. 

But  f'O  great  is  this  labor  of  re-arrangement,  \\y 
only  few  if  any  of  the  larger  collections  are  kept   " 
any  thing  like  perfect  order.     And  the  faithful  cm- 
tor  is  forced  to  give  to  mere  manual   labor,  tiJ 
which  otherwise  would  be  devoted   to  original 
search. 

About  two  years  ago  I  devised  and  put  into  use] 
mode  of  arranging  collections  which  reduces  ' 
minimum  the  labor  of  re-arrangement.     This  sys 
is  an  application  to  entomological  cabinets  of 
principle  which  underlies  the  slip  system  of  keej 
notes.     Its  fundamental   idea  is  to  fasten  in  ( 
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Specimens  11] ust rating  a  aiogle  species 
llto  block.  A  standard  aUe  of  block  in 
may  be  termed  the  *aiiit  block.' 
lock  will  depend  an  the  size  of  ttie 
''cubinet.  Oiber  blocks  which  are 
tiis  sijee  are  also  u§ed.  The  blocks  are 
^oti*resinoU9  wood,  bass  wood «  or  cucum- 
ley  are  cut  from  weH-aeasoned  boards 
L  of  an  inch  in  thickneps.  I  do  not  find 
U>  fasten  the  larger  blocks*  in  place  in 
bod  keeping  the  full  number  of  blocks 
In  each  end  of  each  block  there  h  a 
figure).     Small    bard-wood    strips    are 


to  these  grooves.  In  case  of  the  larper 
strips  tend  to  prevent  warping.  The 
&8,  such  as  would  be  useil  to  mount  a 
small  beetles,  are  fastened  together  by 
|fle  strips  into  groups  of  three  or  four. 
^  groups  are  as  stable  as  a  single  large 
I  the  blocks  are  In  place  in  a  drawer, 
entirely  concealed.  As  the  blocks  can 
circular  saw,  and  the  grooves  and  strips 
pame  way,  they  are  not  necessarily  ex- 
J,  Hkkky  Comstocs. 


NA  UTICAL  A LMANA CS. 

St  distinguishing  feature  which 

!  the  exertions  of  men  at  the  pres- 

^at  of  cooperation.     Not  only  do 

BODJunction  with  others  at  home  in 

lafrable  and  similar  ends,  but  there 

K'^e  more  and  more  a  union  of 
e    attainment   of   such    ends 
ntire  civilized  world  ;  and  this 
assumed  proportions  never  before 

Eman  history.     It  is  amply  illus- 
numerous  international   conven- 
lations*  and  congresses,  only  a  fQw 
llite  unknown,  or  in  embryonic  ex- 
few  scientiflc  heads  too  wise 
ch   things   before  the   eligible 

is  the  best  sort  of  evidence  of 
Bral  scientific  growth  ;  for  the 
^conjoined  and  united  endeavor  is 
broa<lest  science.  If,  then*  the 
science,  or  of  any  bo<iy  of  scien- 
E)uld  be  more  entitled  than  another 
more  willing   to   accept,  the 


advantages  accruing  Irom  co-ordination  of 
eflfort,  it  would  seem  that  the  exact  sciences 
should  have  the  preference.  The  resolutions 
of  the  International  prime  meridian  confer* 
ence,  held  at  Washington  last  autumn,  are  now 
familiar  to  alL  The  action  of  the  astronomer 
royal  of  England,  the  first  of  January,  1885, 
in  reguhUiog  the  time -keepers  of  the  observa- 
tory in  accordance  with  these  resolutions,  may 
be  expected  to  necessitate  further  changes  in 
the  details  of  observatory  work,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  observations,  as  also  modifications 
in  the  printing  of  nautical  almanacs  and  astro- 
nomical ephemerides,  or  a  different  utiderstand- 
ing  of  them  as  now  printed. 

All  these  matters  ought  to  be  definitely 
settled  at  no  late  day  ;  and,  as  a  large  nnraber 
of  governments  are  interested  therein,  their 
representatives  should  convene  in  a  congress 
for  mutual  agreement  on  the  details  of  the 
modifications  to  be  made.  Such  a  congress 
might  also  deliberate  upon  the  advisability  of 
adopting  certain  suggested  imiirovements  of 
the  Gregorian  calendar  at  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Such  power  should  l)e  granted, 
that  the  deliberations  of  the  congress  might 
determine,  as  well  as  recommend. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  national  obser- 
vatories, we  are  not  sure  that  the  delibera- 
tions of  such  a  congress,  if  conducted  on  the 
broadest  ground,  would  not  lead  to  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  the  discontinuance  of  two 
or  three  of  the  nautical  almanacs  now  pub- 
lished. In  so  far  as  the  uses  of  the  navigator 
are  concerned,  all  nations  will  now  experience 
the  need  of  a  nautical  almanac  for  their  several 
meridians,  much  the  same  as  all  paLeul-medi- 
cine  firms  and  pill-venders  feel  the  need  of  an 
almanac  and  calendar  for  the  conservation  (if 
individual  interests:  it  saves  themselves  and 
their  patrons  the  indignity  of  referring  to 
somebody's  else  almanac,  and  advertises  the 
fact  that  they  are  enterprising  enough  to  have 
one. 

How  belt,  whether  or  not  heroic  measures  of 
this  sort  are  advisable, — resulting  in  a  saving 
to  astronomical  science  of  from  seventy* five 
thousand  to  a  bundreil  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
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an  amount  which  might  be  jointly  contributed 
by  the  several  governments  to  the  maintenance 
of  mountain  observatories,  directed  by  an  in- 
ternational commission,  or  of  an  international 
computing  bureau  for  the  complete  utilization 
of  the  masses  of  observations  accumulating 
the  world  over,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
research  in  theoretic  a&tronomy,  —  it  is  certain 
that  the  deliberations  of  such  a  congress  could 
not  fail  to  advise  governmental  co-operation 
in  the  preparation  of  the  nautical  almanacs 
now  existing.  National  pride  aside,  and  this 
might  be  done  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  most 
prominently  in  the  case  of  the  preparation  of 
the  data  relating  to  the  moon.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  hourly  lunar  ephemeris  and  the 
lunar  distances  as  i)rinted  each  year  in  the 
British  nautical  almanac  and  the  American 
ephemeris.  These  data  occupy  about  one-third 
of  the  entire  number  of  pages  of  each  of  these 
publications  ;  the}'  are  now  prepared  independ- 
ently by  the  two  ofllces,  but  are,  when  printed, 
substantial!}'  identical  in  both ;  and,  further, 
the  work  being  done  at  about  the  same  time  in 
the  two  countries,  the  results  of  the  one  do  not 
serve  an}'  sufficient  pur{X)se  as  a  check  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  other.  The  cost  of  this 
part  of  the  almanac  alone  to  each  nation 
amounts  to  several  thousand  dollars  annually, 
—  an  amount  which  might  be  reduced  one- 
half  by  the  preparation  of  these  data  con- 
jointly, to  say  nothing  of  other  immediate  and 
favorable  results  which  might  be  secured  by 
such  co-operation. 

We  should  not  like,  however,  to  give  the 
impression  that  this  had  never  been  thought 
of  before,  nor  indeed  that  steps  had  never 
been  taken  toward  securing  such  co-operation. 
It  is  frequently  the  best  policy  to  let  well 
enough  alone ;  and  we  do  not  ftiil  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  it  is  very  often  wise  to  leave  a 
thing  as  it  is,  just  because  it  has  always  been 
so :  in  fact,  we  are  conservatives  ourselves, 
though  not  that  precise  type  of  conservative, 
which,  as  we  speak  of  the  moon,  recalls  Douglas 
Jerrold's  characterization  as  one  who  would 
*'  refuse  to  go  out  when  there's  a  new  moon  ; 
and  all  out  of  love  and  respect  for  that '  ancient 


institution '  — the  old  one."  The  wisest  con- 
servatism would  appear  to  suggest  the  annual 
publication  by  the  nations  conjointly  of  a 
single  volume  of  astronomical  predictions, 
which,  in  addition  to  other  improvements, 
should  combine  all  those  desirable  features 
not  dependent  upon  individual  meridians,  and 
which  in  some  degree  characterize  all  the 
astronomical  ephemerides  of  the  several  gov- 
ernments. The  contents  and  arrangement  of 
the  articles  of  such  an  ephemeris  could  only 
be  determined  by  an  international  conference. 
While  this  may  be  little  better  than  mere 
S2>eculation,  any  one  who  has  the  four  principal 
ephemerides  in  constant  use  will  readily  recog- 
nize how  small  a  portion  of  each  is  employed, 
and,  with  extended  interpolation-tables,  how 
little  the  inconvenience  of  using  the  ideal 
ephemeris  solely  would  be. 


THE   GEOGRAPHICAL    WORK  OF  THE 
G  RE  ELY  EXPEDITION. 

The  general  features  of  the  geographical 
work  of  the  Lady  Franklin  Bay  exijedition 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  Science^ 
in  connection  with  the  map  furnished  through 
Ihe  courtesy  of  Capt.  J.  R.  Bartlett,  chief 
hydrographer  U.  S.  navy.  The  details  are  re- 
produced from  photographs  of  charts  made  at 
Fort  Conger  by  the  late  First  Lieutenant  James 
B.  Lockwood,  U.  S.  army,  of  his  and  my 
work. 

The  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  war  dejMirt- 
ment  under  the  sui)ervision  of  Gen.  W.  B. 
Hazen,  chief  signal-officer,  and  commanded 
by  me,  left  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  July  7, 
1881.  After  a  remarkably  successful  voyage, 
the  party  landed  on  the  shores  of  Discover}' 
Harbor,  just  south  of  Robeson's  Channel. 
The  station  called  Fort  Conger  was  in  latitude 
8 1°  44'  north,  longitude  64°  45'  west.  The  site 
was  the  same  as  that  occupied  by  the  stores 
landed  from  the  English  ship  Discovery,  of 
the  Nares  expedition,  1875-76.  During  the 
autumn,  as  much  work  as  possible  was  done 
towards  establishing  deix)ts  for  use  of  explor- 
ing-parties  the  following  spring.  The  sun, 
returning  after  an  absence  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  days,  found  the  party  well  and  in 
good  spirits.  Parties  were  immediately  put 
into  the  field  to  establish  advance  depots ;  and 
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two  main  exploring- parties  lelt 


J  V  under  Acting  assistant  surgeon 

O-  S.  army,  whicli  attempted  a  north- 

In::  um  Ca[iu  Josrph  Himry,  failed  even 

to  I  HM  |iaraliel,  o^iog  to  disruption 

of  .1  pauk  iiortli  of  Grinnell  Land. 

LitfUt.  J*ines  B.  Lockwood  was  ordered  to 
<:xplare  the  norlli  coast  of  Greenlaiul.  Leav- 
ti^  Fort  CkiDger,  April  3^  1882,  he  crossed 
|{olii!sati*9  Channel  from  Capo  Beechy  to  Cape 
Sinitiier^  whore  the  main  depot  of  pm visions 
b^l  lieeu  established.  Prom  that  [)oint  across 
Breroori  Peninsula  to  Repulse  Harbor,  and 
IbeiMXT  *long  tlie  shores  of  the  polar  ocean  lo 
Cape  Brvnnt,  he  was  sfipported  by  three  par- 

B~  afuieo  hauling  Hudson-Bay  sledges.  From 
,e  Errant.  Lieut.  Loekwood  and  Sergeant 
|ta'  I'^skimo  Christiansen  and  dog- 

^^t  direet  across  Sherard  Osborii 

F-  I  upc  Britannia.      Midway  between 

t\>  .a  sounding  was  made,  but  no  bot- 

Imn  reached  at  eight  hnn*lreci  feet.  Rounding 
Cape  Brilannia  Ishmd,  which  was  the  farthest 
point  ?cen  even  by  their  English  predecessors, 
l[,, .  ..M^hr^l  Qji  ti>  the  eastward,  and  later  to 
lii  ast,  until,  on  May  15,  1882,  Lock- 

to*  m  i^«:*ud  was  reached.     Its  assigned  lati- 
iKle,  <S^'  24'  north,  was  the  mean  of  sets  of 
(ucom* meridian   and   sub- polar  observations. 
tto  UifigiUide  was  40°  45'  west.     To  the  norlh- 
ttftw&ni,    land    was   3*et    seen,   the   farthest 
point  being  ai»out  83°  35'  noilh,  38*  west.    To 
te  aoitth  and  east,  only  a   coiifu.sed  mass  of 
HHiiidei*  «iM>w-CK)vered  mountains  was  visible. 
The  imllr«  coast  was  rugged  and  precipitous  in 
die  estf^me.     Strangely  enough,  but  one  gla- 
cier WAS  ott^erved,  althongh  the  interior  of  the 
ooQsiirt  WAS  wholly  snow-clad  or  ice-capped. 
AloQg'lbe  coast,  stretching  from  headland  to 
kctd&od,  w%a  tbund  a  tidal  crack,  which  ap- 
fmnd  to  mark  the  line  of  separation   Itetwcen 
Ilk  ^ailMiyed  ict^  and   the   paleocrystie   pac-k. 
1a  thm  deep  fiords  along  the  coast  were  seen 
Ottlj  Itftel  expADsea  of  deep  snow,  devoid  of 
loiTj  tiumaioeka  or  marked  ice-f<xit.     In  re- 
tnh^,  lb(f  same  n:*ute  wa^  folio vv<i]  ;   and  on 
ion*  tl  \\n'  t^iifty  reaebe<l  Fort  C  ong^^r  in  good 
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the  exception  of  snow-blind- 

n  the  last  two  days'  travel, 

with  three  men,  dragging  a 

f  ^'^"    "t-ried  in  penetrating 

1  Land.     Starting 

'  -outh- west  ward 

r  IslanrL  dis- 


Liie  ooriii  urm  of 


the  fiord,  a  river  was  rc,ache<L  having  itM  sonrc© 
in  a  glacial  lake  of  great  extent.  Crossing  Uie 
lake  (Lake  Hazen),  the  farthest  point  reached 
was  Henrietta  Nesmith  glacier.  The  part}*  re- 
turned by  the  8a me  route » 

Jn  June*  with  a  party  of  four  men,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  east  em  J  of  Lake  llaxen 
by  an  overland  route.  FoUowiug  that  bike  to 
tiie  west.  Very  River  was  reacheil ;  and  fol- 
lowing up  that  valley  with  <ine  man,  I  alone 
attained  the  summit  of  Mount  Arthur  on  July 
4.  From  the  lop  of  that  mounLiin  North 
Grinnell  Land  8trctche<l  out  before  me.  An 
enormous  ie«-cap  covered  the  smooth- topped 
mountains  to  the  northward  of  the  Garlleld 
and  Conger  ranges,  through  the  gorges  of  which 
numerous  and  magnificeut  glaciers  pushed 
southward.  To  the  norlh-westward  the  trend 
of  the  mountain  range  indicated  its  cuniieetion 
with  Chnllcnger  Mountains  of  Ahlrich,  autl  that 
lite  western  pohu*  ocean  was  not  far  distant. 

In  1883  Lieut.  Lockwofid's  attem[»l  to  reach 
the  northern  iioinl  of  Greenland  was  unsuc- 
cessful, owing  lo  oj)en  water  at  Hlack-ifurn 
CiilTs,  In  consequence,  I  sent  him,  on  his 
return,  to  attem[it  the  crossing  of  (irinnell 
Land  to  the  western  sea.  Accompanied  by 
Sergeant  Brainard  and  a  dog- team,  he  Ira  veiled 
down  Archer  Fiord,  and  tiience  westward  «f« 
Beatrix  Bay.  They  succoeded  in  reaching 
Grecly  Fiord,  and  followed  it  some  distance 
westward.  From  a  high  mountain,  the  north- 
ern shore  appeared  to  terminate  in  Cape  Brai- 
nard, while  to  the  south-west  very  higli  land 
was  seen  at  Cape  L^K'kwood.  Thi*  land,  ap- 
parently separated  from  Grinnell  Land,  was 
named  Arthur  Land.  The  renuirkable  featuro 
of  this  trip  was  the  appearance  of  the  southern 
ice-cap  of  Grinnell  Land.  It  presentefl  an 
average  i)erpendicular  front  of  one  hrindrc<i 
and  fifty  feet.* 

A**  regards  Grinnell  Land,  the  southerly 
trend  of  coast  at  Aldrich's  farthest,  the  position 
of  Cape  Braioarrl,  and  the  general  Irenrl  of  Uie 
land  seen  by  me  from  Mount  Arthur,  indicate* 
that  the  western  coast  rout  quite  directly  from 
Cafie  Alfred  Krnesl  to  Caf>e  Brainard. 

It  is  to  be  notcil  that  Cape  l.*o(rkwood  of 
Arthur  Land  is  nearer  to  LiniUay  Island  and 
North  Cornwall  of  Belcher  than  to  Fort 
Conger,  otir  own  station. 

The  considerable  extension  of  HaT«?s  Sound 
to  the  westwarii,  by  Sergeant  U>rig'i  jonmey 
from  Sabine,  leaves  but  a  icant  htimlred  miks 
between  its  nortti- westerly  point  and  Cape 
l^ockwoocl,  and  bot  a  little  farther  to  the  ioath- 

»  Th*  Hvtctat  of  tbto lf«>«B9  wtm  glvto  «t  SA«m  fm  rrt  ^^*^ 
6i  JoJf  9,  ilu. 
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west  reaches  the  waters  of  Jones  Sound  in  their 
northern  extensions. 

The  importance  of  the  northern  work  is  not 
confined,  as  many  think,  to  tiie  mere  planting 
of  the  American  flag  a  few  miles  nearer  the 
northern  axis  of  the  globe  than  has  floats 
the  standard  of  any  other  nation.  Lockwood's 
journey  has  gone  very  far  towards  settling  the 
much-vexed  geographical  question,  the  config- 
uration and  northern  extension  of  Greenland. 
The  farthest  point  seen  is  scarcely  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  land  of  Lambert,  sighted 
on  the  east  coast  in  1 G70,  and  less  than  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  from  the  most  north- 
ern point  of  Koldeway  and  Payer.  Of  the  forty- 
seven  degrees  of  longitude  between  Fort  Con- 
ger and  Cape  Bismarck,  but  twenty  remain 
unknown.  I  venture  the  opinion  that  future 
voyages  will  confirm  the  indications  growing 
out  of  our  discoveries,  that  Arthur  Land  is 
separated  from  Grinncll  Land  by  a  fiord  or 
channel  connecting  the  western  polar  ocean 
with  Hayes  Sound.  I  also  think  that  the 
northern  coast-lines  of  the  Parry  Archipelago 
will  be  found  trending  gradually  in  a  north- 
easterl}'  direction,  and  terminating  in  Arthur 
Land.  On  these  points,  as  well  as  on  the 
remarkably  fertile  belt  of  iceless  country  found 
by  me  in  the  interior  of  Grinnell  Land,  such 
as  Noixicnskiold  hoped  to  find  in  Greenland, 
I  trust  soon  to  dwell  at  length  in  a  forthcom- 
ing narrative. 

A.  W.  Greely,  Lieut.  U.  S»  army. 


THE    CONFIGURATION    OF    GRINNELL 
LAND   AND    ELLESMERE  LAND, 

The  discoveries  of  the  Greely  expedition  on 
the  west  shore  of  Grinncll  Land  are  most  valu- 
able and  important,  as  there  was  a  vast  field 
for  conjecture  concerning  the  configuration  of 
the  coast-line  of  this  large  island.  The  ex- 
ploration of  the  north  shore  by  Lieut.  Aldrich 
of  Nares'  expedition  proved  the  improbability 
of  any  great  extension  to  the  west.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  west  shore  at  so  short  a  distance 
as  Lieut.  Lock  wood  found  it,  was,  however, 
quite  unexpected.  From  the  description  of 
Hayes  Sound,  obtained  by  Dr.  Bessels  from 
the  Smith-Sound  natives,  and  from  information 
and  drawings  I  received  last  summer  during 
m}'  stay  on  Davis  Strait  from  natives  who  had 
crossed  Lancaster  and  Jones  Sound,  and  lived 
on  Eilesmere  Land,  it  is  possible  to  learn  some- 
thing more  about  this  long  and  unexplored 
coast 

The  most  exact  description  I  received  was 


from  an  Eskimo  woman  whom  I  met  at  Cape 
Kater.  She  was  bom  at  Igluling  in  Fary  and 
Hecla  Strait,  had  lived  some  time  in  Repulse 
Ba}^  returned  to  Igluling,  and  afterwards 
crossed  the  land  to  Admiralty  Inlet,  which  the 
natives  call  ^  Tudnunirossirn.'  There  she  lived 
for  a  number  of  years ;  and  about  fifteen  3'ear8 
ago  she  started  with  a  party  to  North  DcA'on, 
which  the  Eskimo  call '  Tudjan.'  There  is  lit- 
tle intercourse  between  BafiOn  Land  and  North 
Devon,  Lancaster  Sound  being  seldom  covered 
by  a  solid  ice-floe.  The  north  shore  of  BaflSn 
Land  (  '  Weevang '  of  the  natives)  is  generally 
washed  by  water  during  the  whole  winter. 

Crossing  the  sound  on  sledges,  these  Eskimo 
passed  a  ver}'  small  island,  most  probably  the 
rock  seen  by  Capt.  Adams  in  1871,  and  in  two 
or  three  days  reached  the  opposite  shore.  They 
did  not  follow  the  shores  of  North  Devon,  but 
crossed  the  ice-covered  island  on  sledges.*  In 
four  days  they  reached  the  north  shore,  whence 
a  long  and  narrow  peninsula.  Nedlung,  stretches 
to  Eilesmere  Land  (their  '  Oomingmam  nuna,' 
i.e.,  musk-ox  land) .  Through  the  narrow  pas- 
sage dividing  Tudjan  from  Nedlung  runs  a  very 
strong  tidal  current,  which  keeps  open  a  water- 
hole  throughout  the  winter.  All  around  this 
place  the  ice  wastes  quickly  in  the  spring,  and 
forms  a  large  basin  of  water  abounding  with 
seals.  Only  that  part  of  the  peninsula  which 
lies  nearest  to  North  Devon  is  high  and  steep, 
and  forms  a  bold  face  :  farther  north  it  is  very 
low.  The  length  of  Nedlung  may  be  about 
forty  miles;  its  width,  three  or  four  miles. 
West  of  it  there  are  numerous  small  islands, 
called  *  Kikkertakdjuin  : '  to  the  east  there  are 
no  islands. 

Having  reached  Oomingmam  nuna,  the  Es- 
kimo fell  in  with  a  small  tribe  residing  on  this 
shore.  Here  they  lived  for  some  time,  as  an 
abundance  of  seals  was  found  during  the  whole 
3'ear.  Farther  north-west  there  is  a  large  fiord, 
called  '  Kangirtuksiak,'  off  which  an  island  \s 
found,  Kikkertakadlinang.  The  Eskimo  did 
not  go  to  the  land  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fiord,  as  polar  bears  are  said  to  be  very  numer- 
ous and  large  there. 

I  obtained  this  information  by  most  careful 
and  minute  investigation  on  every  ix>int.  I 
also  heard  some  less  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  journej'  to  Oomingmam  nuna  by  natives  of 
Ponds  Bay,  who  had  not  been  there  themselves, 
but  had  heard  about  it  from  their  ancestors; 
and  I  ma}'  here  state  that  all  their  traditions 
and  descriptions  which  I  had  a  chance  to  verify 
proved  accurate  and  reliable. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  identity 
of  Tudjan  and  North  Devon,  as  they  say  that 
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the  latui  cftti  be  seen  fmoi  Weevang  (the  north 
shore  of  Baffin  Land)  ;  and  many  natives  have 
lived  then?,  and  have  been  seen  by  whalers,  and 
by  the  exijedllions  sent  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin* 

The  report  on  the  slate  of  the  ice  in  Jones 
Sound  is  very  important  for  the  iiientitieation 
of  ibis  place.     As  there  is  a  narrow  neck  of 


Und  coniiecting  Cornwallis  and  Bathurst  Is- 
lutidd.  I  wa«  rather  inclined  to  judge  this  lo  be 
tbi;  place  where  my  Eskimo  h:id  lieen.  How- 
tjvc?r,  her  memory  woulil  barely  have  failed  her 
in  recolkf.'tiijg  the  passage  over  tlie  iceof  Wel- 
litigt4'>n  Channel ;  and  besides,  the  description  of 
the  landt  Oomingmara  nuna,  does  not  agree 
with  Bathurat  Island.  In  Jones  Sound,  Belcher 
found  oi>en  water  in  May,  1853,  at  a  time  of 
iht?  y^ixT  when  the  ice  in  narrow  channels  can 
only  he  wasted  by  strong  currents.  We  know 
notiiing  nljout  the  part  of  the  sound  north-east  of 
North- Kent  Island,  north  of  which  Belcher  dis- 


covered many  small  islands.  The  open  water, 
the  narrow  passage  between  North  Kent  and 
North  Devon,  and  the  many  small  islands  to  the 
north,  closely  resemble  the  description  given 
me  by  the  Eskimo  woman.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  find  that  Jones  Sound  is  closed 
there  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land.  The  heavy 
ice  Ingiefield  met  with  in  Jones  Sound,  in  1852, 
may  have  drifted  into  the  sound 
as  eassily  from  Smith  Sound  as 
from  a  sea  west  of  Ellesmere 
Land. 

The  last  reason  leading  me  to 
think  that  Ellesraere  Land  and 
Oomingmam  nuna  are  the  same, 
is  that  the  same  name  is  applied 
to  EUesmere  Land  by  the  Smith- 
Sound  natives.  In  Etah,  Bessels 
met  a  man  who  came  from  Cape 
Searle,  on  Davis  Strait.  He  had 
lived  for  some  time  among  the 
Ellesm  ere -Land  natives,  and  re- 
ferred to  that  country  as  Ooming- 
mam nuna.  In  the  whole  of 
Baltln  Laud  the  natives  know 
Oomingmam  nuna,  and  always 
point  it  out  as  beyond  Tudnu- 
nirn  (Ponds  Bay)  and  Tudjan. 
For  these  reasons  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  doultt  that  the 
description  I  obtained  really  re- 
fers to  Jones  Sound  and  the  west 
shore  of  EUesmere  Land. 

The  Eskimo  of  Etah  assert 
that  Hayes  Sound  is  a  passage 
leading  into  the  western  ocean, 
and  dividing  the  land  west  of  the 
Smith-Sound  seas  into  two  is- 
lands,—  EUesmere  Land  and 
GrinneU  Land  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  their  statements. 
The  English  expedition  under 
Nares  supposefi  the  sound  not  to 
be  open  lo  tidal  cuiTcnts ;  Gree- 
ly's  explorations,  however,  ex* 
tend  it  much  farther  to  the  west,  and  are  rather 
in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  sound  really  forms 
a  passage.  The  accompanying  map  presenta 
my  views  of  the  probable  configuration  of  the 
laud  in  this  region.  Dr.  Fkanz  B<:>AJi, 


paleaVque  visited  by  CORTEZ. 

A  iiEMom  by  Mr.  Teobert  Maler  upon  the 
state  of  Chiapas  (Mexico),  published  in  the 
July  and  August  numbers,  1884.  of  the  RevuB 
d*ethnographie,  contains  some  items  of  more 
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than  Orel i nan*  interest.  To  one  of  these — his 
conchision  that  Cortez,  in  his  exi>edilion  to 
Honduras,  visited  Palenque,  and  found  it  then 
inhabited  —  I  call  the  special  attention  of  the 
readers  of  Science. 

This  conclusion  is  based  chiefly  upon  his 
study  of  Cortez'  route  in  his  journey  south- 
ward. He  identifies  as  Palenque  the  town 
which  HeiTcra  names  Titacat,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  Bernal  Diaz,  was  the  first  reached 
after  the  execution  of  Cuauhtemoctsin,  and 
where  Cortez,  unable  to  rest  at  night,  "  went 
into  a  large  apartment  where  some  of  the  idols 
were  worshipped,"  missed  his  way,  and  fell 
some  '  twelve  feet,*  receiving  a  severe  wound 
in  the  head,  and  in  reference  to  which  Cortez 
writes  as  follows  :  — 

"It  is  a  very  beautiful  village:  it  is  called  Teotic- 
cac,  and  has  tine  temples,  especially  two,  in  which 
we  are  lodged,  and  from  which  we  have  cast  out  the 
idols,  for  which  they  do  not  show  much  regret;  for  I 
had  already  spoken  to  them  of  it,  and  had  shown 
them  the  error  in  which  they  rested,  and  that  there 
was  but  one  God,  creator  of  nil  things.  .  .  .  I  learned 
of  them  that  one  of  these  two  houses,  or  temples, 
which  was  the  most  important,  was  sacred  to  a  god- 
dess in  whom  they  placed  much  confidence  and  hope, 
and  that  they  sacrificed  to  lier  only  young  and  beau- 
tiful maidens.  If  they  were  not  such,  then  she  would 
be  very  angry  with  them;  and  for  this  reason  they 
always  took  great  care  to  seek  them,  that  she  might 
be  satisfied;  and  they  brought  up  from  infancy  those 
who  were  of  good  appearance  to  serve  this  purpose." 

Our  author  comments  on  this  letter  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"This  description  by  Cortez  applies  perfectly  to 
Palenque.  There  are,  indeed,  at  this  place,  besides 
numerous  temples  and  buildings,  two  principal  edi- 
fices. One  contains  the  great  hall  of  mural  inscrip- 
tions: the  other  is  the  convent  of  the  virgin  priest- 
esses, which  lias  been  wrongly  taken  until  now  for 
the  palace  of  the  king." 

Is  this  conclusion  justifiable?  It  has  gener- 
ally been  admitted  that  the  route  followed  must 
have  brought  the  Spanish  conqueror  within  a 
few  miles  of  this  place :  hence  the  opinion 
advanced  cannot  be  considered  as  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  history  of  the  expedition  in  this 
respect.  If  inhabited  at  that  time,  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  have  approached  within 
twentj'-five  or  thirty  miles  without  visiting  it, 
as  it  must  have  been,  during  occupancy,  a 
place  of  considerable  notoriety  and  impor- 
tance. 

Stephens  was  led  b}'  his  examinations  to 
believe  the  ruins  of  Yucatan  were  inhabited 
villages  and  cities  down  to  a  comparativel}' 
modern  date,  some  of  them  being  occupied 
until  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards.  Char- 
ney's  explorations  led  him  to  the  same  belief. 


He  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters  published  In 
the  North-American  review^  — 

"It  is  certain,  tliat,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
the  coast  of  Yucatan  and  Tabasco  was  covered  with 
towns,  pyramids,  and  monuments,  all  of  which  were 
uihabited.  And  if  such  were  the  case  with  the  coast, 
what  is  the  inference  that  must  be  drawn  as  to  the 
interior?  ...  If  the  palaces  of  Comalcalco  were  en- 
tire and  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  we 
may  feel  bound  to  conclude  those  of  Palanque  were 
in  the  same  condition.  .  .  .  Altogether,  it  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  established  that  tnese  monuments 
were  inhabited  at  the  date  of  the  conquest,  and  that 
they  are  the  productions  of  a  comparatively  modem 
era." 

And  now  Maler,  who  has  gone  carefully  over 
the  ground  in  person,  and  studied  the  country 
and  the  ruins  for  himself  and  in  his  own  way, 
comes  to  precisel}'  the  same  conclusion.  We 
are  therefore  convinced  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  age  of  the  ruins  to  forbid  the  idea  that 
Cortez  visited  the  place,  and  found  it  inhabited. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  Charney 
agrees  with  Maler  in  considering  Palenque  a 
'  hoi}'  place,'  a  '  religious  centre,'  and  that  the 
so-called  *  palace  '  must  have  been  *  the  home 
of  priests,  and  not  of  kings.' 

Our  author's  theory  will  afford  at  least  a 
partial  explanation  of  some  of  the  figures 
found  on  these  ruins ;  as,  for  example,  the  fre- 
quent representations  of  children  in  the  arms 
of  males  and  females,  the  repeated  occurrence 
of  female  figures,  and  the  fact,  as  shown  in 
Stephens's  plates,  that  the  heads  of  most  of 
these  arc  obliterated,  which  I  have  long  sus- 
pected was  due  to  the  fanatical  zeal  of  Catho- 
lic priests,  who  visited  the  place  at  an  early 
da}-.  Cortez'  visit  will  furnish  a  complete  ex- 
planation of  this  fact,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  its  importance  de- 
mands. Cyrus  Thomas. 


DO  ANIMALS  EXCRETE  FREE  NITRO- 
GEN? 

Many  of  the  older  experiments  upon  the  nutrition 
of  animals  included  determinations  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  food  and  of  the  visible  (solid  and  liquid) 
excreta.  Almost  invariably  the  latter  quantity  was 
notibly  less  than  the  former,  and  as  a  consequence 
it  was  commonly  held  that  the  difference  was  ex- 
creted in  gaseous  form  through  the  lungs.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  however,  as  the  methods  of  experiment 
were  refined,  this  deficit  began  to  diminish  in  amount, 
until  now  it  is  indisputably  shown  that  the  great  dif- 
ference found  by  the  earlier  experimenters  was  very 
largely  due  to  mechanical  losses  of  the  excreta.  A 
certain  insoluble  residue,  however,  still  remains, 
which  has  been  the  occasion  of  not  a  little  coutro- 
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ttny  nmon^  pliyslologisU;  one  jcliool  maintnlniiig, 
and  another  tlenying,  that  it  Ss  In  t»e  interpreted  as 
showing  an  excrt^llon  of  gaseous  nitrogen. 

Thena  U  one  fact  which  renders  the  results  ob- 
tiilned  by  the  experimental  meihtid  jnst  iiieniione<l 
inconclusive  either  for  or  aLj.iJijst  an  excretion  of 
free  uitrt>g€m:  )t  is  thai  the  anitnaf  experimented 
ttpanmiiy  either  srwin  or  lose  nitrogenous  matter  from 
ibe  tissttc*  of  its  body  during  llie  expert metit.  If 
the  former  tailce  place,  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  is 
ilimtninhed  by  that  amount:  if  tlie  latter  happen,  it 
JM  increased.     But,  while  *uch  gain  or  loss  of  nitro- 

lous  ni^itter  by  the  body  may  uniloubierlly  take 

tC|  we  have  no  mean^  of  proving  that  a  siniall 
gain  or  loss  has  or  has  not  occurred  in  any  given 
experiment.  If  in  some  trial  thi'  nitrogen  of  the 
cxcrrttt  cxartly  equal  that  of  the  food,  the  advocate 
oi  the  excretion  of  usiseoiis  nitrogen  can  say  that  a 
certain  (unknown!  amount  of  nitrogen  mai/  have 
l>een  lost  from  the  hotly  of  the  animaK  atid,  by 
ice,  the  same  timonnt  may  have  been  excreteii  as 
If  an  experinieiU  *«how  a  detieieucy  of  nitrogen 
In  t!»e  excreta,  the  denier  of  the  excretion  of  free 
liitroiien  can  say  that  exactly  that  amount  of  nitrogen 
~         have   been    gained    by   the    animal.      Plainly, 

Ithercif  these  possibilities  cnn  be  eitlier  proved  or 
l8pri.»ved  by  thb  method  of  experiment. 

A  resort  to  an  investigation  of  the  respiratory 
products  naturally  suggests  itself.  The  expi^riment. 
though  a  difficult  one,  has  been  made;  but  the  re- 
sult* have  not,  as  might  have  been  hoped,  sufficed  to 
decide  the  question  definitely. 

It  !>hould  be  remembered  that  the  amount  of 
nitrocen  excreted  as  gas  must^  in  any  case»  be  small. 
Til'  '  ficit  found  by  the  earlier  experimenters 

l»  I  '  acknowledged  to  have  been  erroneous. 

B<-arni.i;  this  in  mind,  it  h  evident,  that,  m  already 
pointed  out,  a  single  experiment  by  the  first  method 
hiu  CO m [HI raf  i  V el y  1 1  ttl e  we i g li t.  B u t  v e ry  man y  s uch 
experimeriis  have  been  made,  and,  when  properly 
m»de  (i,e.*  on  mature  animals,  with  food  just  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  them  without  gain  or  loss  of 
weight),  they  all  agree  iri  showing  a  very  small  differ^ 
eiice  lietween  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  and  that  of  the 
excreta;  and,  moreover,  the  differerjce  is  pometimes 
in  one  direction,  and  sometimes  in  the  other.  For 
esEample:  out  of  forty-three  experiments  by  various 
observers,  whose  results  cliance  to  lie  before  uie, 
nineteen  show  an  excels  of  nitrogen  in  the  excreta, 
mud  twenty-four  a  deficiency,  as  compared  with  the 
sit7i>gen  of  the  food.  The  excess  varies  from  uaT% 
to  6%  of  the  total  nitrogen  fed;  and  the  deficiency 
from  0.02%  to  6.7%.  Many  more  observations  might 
be  quoted  to  the  same  effect.  Such  results  as  these 
liAve  A  cumulative  force,  and  go  far  to  establish  the 
bjpolbfsia  that  there  is  no  excretion  of  gaseous  nitro- 
gen. 

Some  of  the  bellevera  In  ao  excretion  of  gaseous 
njir-"-^"  '^'^rticularlySeegen  and  Norwak  in  Vienna, 
luiH  I  the^e  results  upon  the  side  of  the  ana- 

lyti  .*.  ...;  ;,.kHiB  employed,  claiming  that  the  proce&s 
(•fida-llmc    procf'Bs)    used   for   estimating    nitrogen 

n  too  low  result j^.    It  has  been  showB,  however. 


by  several  chemists,  thai  this  is  not  the  cusv  when 
th^  process  is  properly  performed;  while  some  recent 
trials  by  Gruberi  show,  that,  when  the  so-cfilled 
*  absolute  method  '  fornitrc»gen  is  employed,  stibstan- 
tially  the  same  results  are  reachwd* 

The  main  reliance  of  those  who  believe  that  ani- 
mals excrete  free  nitrogen,  however,  is  uijon  respira- 
tion experiments,  nearly  all  of  which  appear  to  favor 
their  view.  These  experiments  are  made  substan- 
tially in  the  following  manner.  The  animal  breathes 
in  a  confined  volume  of  air  of  known  amount,  whose 
exact  composition  is  determined  by  analysis  before 
the  experiment  begins.  As  the  oxygen  of  the  con- 
fined air  becomes  exhausted,  measured  quantities  of 
pure  oxygen  are  admitted  from  a  gas-holder,  while 
the  carbonic  acid  which  is  exhaled  is  absorbed  by 
caustic  pota*h.  At  the  closo  *>f  the  experiment  the 
air  in  the  apparatus  is  again  analyzed;  and  the  ob* 
server  then  proceeds  to  compute,  from  the  data  he 
has  secured,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  originally  pr-^s- 
ent  in  the  air  within  the  apparatus,  and  the  amoiuil 
remaining  at  the  close  of  the  experiment.  If  the 
latter  quantity  Is  found  to  be  the  larger,  it  shows 
(barring  experimental  errors)  that  the  animal  haa 
exhaled  gaseous  nitrogen. 

Almost,  if  not  quite,  every  experiment  made  on  this 
plan  has  shown  an  apparent  small  excretion  of  free 
nitrogen.  Thus  the  well-known  experiments  of 
Regnault  and  Reiset  appear  to  show  an  excretion 
of  free  nitrogen  by  various  animals.  In  their  experi- 
ments with  small  animals  the  amount  was  relatively 
small;  and  sometimes  an  absorplioTi  of  nitrogen  was 
observed,  especially  during  hunger.  In  experiments 
with  larger  animals  (sheep  and  calves),  in  a  larger 
apparatus,  the  apparent  excretion  was  quite  consider- 
able, 

♦Seegen  and  Norwak  in  Vienna  have  reported  nu- 
merous trials  with  a  FimpJitied  form  of  Regnault  and 
Rei set's  apparatus,  all  of  which  show  an  apfmreut 
excretion  of  nitrogen;  and  a  lively  debate  has  been 
carried  on  between  them  imd  Voil,  each  party  endeav- 
oring to  explain  away  the  re<mUs  of  the  other. 

Some  recent  experiments  by  Leo-  are  of  much  in- 
terest in  this  connection.  lie  worked  with  nibbits, 
which  were  tracheotoralzed  and  supplied  with  pure 
oxygen.  After  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  remove 
all  free  nitrogen  from  the  lungs,  the  explreil  gas  was 
collected,  and  found  to  contain  nitrogen  correspond- 
ing to  an  excretion  of  over  8  mgr.  per  hour  and 
kilogram  of  body-weight.  This  result  was  obtained 
when  the  animals  were  located  in  free  air.  In  a  sec- 
ond series  the  head  of  the  afiimal  was  cemented  into 
the  apparatus.  The  excretion  sank  to  2-3  mgr,  per 
hour  and  kilogram.  Finally,  in  a  third  series,  the 
whole  body  of  the  animal  was  immersed  in  a  WArm 
bath  in  order  to  hinder  possible  dilTusiou  of  atmoiH 
pheric  nitrogen  into  its  cavities,  and  the  excretion 
was  reduced  lo  O.Ji^3.5  m;;r.  per  hour  and  kilograiD, 
or  to  about  one-twelfth  Uie  amount  found  by  Seegen 
aikd  Norwak. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  greater  the  care  taken  to 
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exclude  atmospheric  nitrogen  from  the  apparatus 
employed,  the  less  becomes  the  apparent  excretion  of 
nitrogen  by  the  animal.  This,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  similar  fact  already  mentioned,  regarding 
the  results  of  experiments  by  the  other  method,  is 
significant.  If,  as  we  increase  the  delicacy  of  our 
experimental  methods,  the  apparent  excretion  of  free 
nitrogen  becomes  less  and  less,  it  is  not  a  very  bold 
assumption  which  regards  it  as  entirely  due  to  the 
unavoidable  errors  of  experiment.  That  such  is  the 
case  is  perhaps  not  proven,  but  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence is  decidedly  in  favor  of  that  belief. 

H.  P.  Armsbt. 


THE  BRITISH  NAUTICAL  ALMANAC. 

We  have  received  promptly,  as  usual,  the  "  Nauti- 
cal almanac  and  astronomical  ephemeris  for  the  year 
1888,  for  the  meridian  of  the  Royal  observatory  at 
Greenwich,"  the  contents  and  arrangement  of  which 
are  announced  to  be  the  same  generally  as  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  We  find  no  changes  in  the 
adopted  astronomical  constants,  nor  have  any  new 
prediction- tables  been  substituted  for  those  which 
have  now  been  employed  for  many  years.  The  early 
Struve  constant  of  aberration  is  not  replaced  by  the 
recent  Pulkowa  determination,  and  Newcomb*s 
mean  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun, 
8.848",  is  wisely  retained.  The  fundamental  elements 
of  the  moon's  position  in  space  are  derived  from 
Hansen's  tables  unaltered,  and  the  apparent  positions 
only  are  modified  by  Newcomb's  corrections,  —  a 
method  of  procedure  which  seems  to  be  best  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  future  investigator. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  nautical  al- 
manacs, the  positions  of  all  the  great  planets  were 
derived  from  a  uniform  system  of  tables,  and  so  pub- 
lished in  the  British  '  Nautical  almanac '  for  1882;  and 
the  use  of  these  same  tables  is  still  adhered  to.  These 
are  the  planetary  tables  constructed  by  the  late  Le- 
verrier,  and  printed  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  twelfth,  and 
fourteenth  volumes  of  the  *  Annales  de  I'Observatoire 
imperial  de  Paris.'  The  derivation  of  the  times  of 
the  phenomena  of  Jupiter's  satellites  is  based  on 
the  •  Tables  dcliptiques  des  satellites  de  Jupiter,  par 
le  Baron  de  Damoiseau,'  Paris,  1836.  Professor 
Adams's  extension  of  these  tables,  now  employed  in 
the  British  'Nautical  almanac,'  will  expire  in  two 
years  more. 

This  ephemeris  is  now  most  deficient  in  its  list  of 
standard  stars,  the  number  and  relative  positions  of 
those  in  the  list  being  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  field  and  observatory  work.  Catalogues  of 
stellar  co-ordinates  of  high  precision  are  now  so  nu- 
merous that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  the  British  *  Nautical  almanac'  should  hesitate  in 
following  the  *  Berliner  astrouomisches  jahrbuch,'  the 
'  Connaissance  des  temps,'  and  the  *  American  ephem- 
eris,' all  of  which  have  within  a  few  years  adopted 
very  full  lists  of  standard  stars.  Also  great  improve- 
ments might  be  suggested  for  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Ever  since  the  year  1834,  when  the  English  *  Nauti- 


cal almanac'  became  an  astronomical  ephemeris  as 
well,  the  management  of  this  publication  has  been 
characterized  by  a  conservatism,  which,  in  these 
times  of  change  just  for  change,  is  delightful  to  be- 
hold. But  even  conservatism  maybe  unwise;  and, 
if  the  British  '  Nautical  almanac,'  as  an  astronomical 
ephemeris,  is  to  hold  in  the  future  the  place  it  has 
held  in  the  past,  a  committee  of  reconstruction,  some- 
what like  that '  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Nautical  almanac'  in  1830,  would  seem  to  be  re- 
quired to  effect  the  needed  modifications. 

David  P.  Todd. 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS. 

The  agricultural  department  at  Washington  has 
just  issued  a  volume  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  devoted  to  the  above  subject,  as  the  result  of 
the  investigations  of  its  veterinary  division,  —  an 
office  distinct  from  the  more  newly  established 
'  bureau  of  animal  industries.'  The  subject-matter, 
being  made  up  of  the  reports  of  the  veterinarian-in- 
chief  and  his  assistants,  is  of  a  sort  that  will,  in  a 
way,  be  interesting  and  instructive  readini?  for  vet- 
erinarians, and  to  a  certain  extent  for  comparative 
pathologists. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  description  of  a  *  veteri- 
nary experimental  station '  recently  located,  in  con- 
nection with  the  department,  near  Washington,  which 
seems  to  afford  abundant  facility  for  the  proposed 
work,  and  from  which,  in  the  future,  much  that  will 
tend  greatly  to  aid  in  protecting  our  animal  interests 
from  the  ravages  of  disease  will  undoubtedly  result. 
Then  follows  a  detailed  report  of  outbreaks  of  con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle  in  Connecti- 
cut, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland. 
These  have  an  historical  interest,  but  notliing  more, 
because  these  states  have  repeatedly  been  shown  to 
contain  this  exotic  disease;  and  it  has  just  as  repeat- 
edly been  shown  that  a  more  or  less  constant  inter- 
change of  it  goes  on  with  the  natural  traffic  of  cattle 
within  their  borders. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  and  carefully  written 
report  is  made  by  Dr.  Salmon  upon  an  enzootic  out- 
break of  ergotism  among  cattle  in  Coflfey  county, 
Kan.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  sake 
of  the  department,  the  cattle  interests  of  Kansas, 
and  the  veterinary  profession,  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Dr.  Salmon  did  not  himself  attend  to  the 
matter  when  first  it  was  reported  to  be  an  outbreak 
of  '  foot  and  mouth  disease,'  instead  of  trusting  so 
important  a  decision  to  such  an  unsafe  man  as '  Y.S.' 
Tnimbower  proved  to  be,  who,  by  his  own  report  of 
the  matter  given  in  this  same  volume,  seems  to  have 
arrived  upon  the  ground  on  the  afternoon  of  March  8, 
to  have  examined  the  cattle  and  their  surroundings 
carefully,  and  to  have  then  entertained  the  opinion 
that  the  trouble  was  due  to  '  foot  and  mouth  disease,' 
until  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  when  he  was  joined 
by  Dr.  Salmon.  He  then  suddenly  became  as  firmly 
convinced  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  ergotism.    Is 
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th«  tl<»{mrtmont  eniplaying  tinqualified  men  in  this 
work? 

An  examination  was  made  to  ascertain  whether 
hay  us*fii  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  con- 
Ded  «»i-got,  and  it  was  found  lliat  several  grasses 
"  badly  infected  with  it;  and  a  plate  is  given  show- 
ing infected  spikes  of  wild  rye,  timothy^  red-top,  and 
Wue  gra.*8.     It  is  stated  that  the  proportion  of  ergot 
In  some  »iiikea  of  wild  rye  was  ten  or  twelve  per  cent 
of  the  weight.    A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  nature, 
chemical  composition,  and  action  of  ergot.     In  this 
chapter  Is  an  account  of  the  ergot  fungus  (CJaviceps 
purpurea),  taken  from  botanical  sotirces,  and  a  plate 
is  given  showing  the  micmscopiral  characters  of  the 
fungus.     By  some  oversight,  this  plate,  which  is  cop- 
ied from  Tulasne,  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  from 
nature  by  Marx. 

The  ten  pages  devoted  to  *  invesligatians  of  swine- 
plague^  are  largely  made  up  of  a  review  of  the  work  of 
Klein  and  Pasteur  upon  tiie  same  subject,  with  an 
insistence  upon  Dr.  Salmon's  claim  to  priority  in  tlie 
I       discovery  of  tlie  organism  said  to  he  the  cause  of  I  he 
m    disease.     A  few  additional  experiments  are    given 
^L  tending  to  show  tliat  the  specific  cause  lies  in  the 
^■jKtion  of  a  microcoecits  arranged  in  pairs;  and  the 
^^SlEAK^fnt^iit  ia  made  that  *a  large  number  of  similar 
observations  haye  bc^n  made,'  but  they  are  not  de- 
tAiled. 
ft       The  main  objection  to  be  made  to  the  experiments 
m    Is  to  thi^  tise  of  ^uif7-culiure  media,  which  may  be 
depended  upon  to  give  results,  to  be  sure,  but  not 
always  such   as    are    satisfactory.     Solid    nutritive 
materials  are  by  far  the  easiest  in  which  to   detect 
impurities;  and  by  their  use  the  study  of  the  life-his- 
tory of  any  particular  bacterium  may  be  carried  out 
I  with  much  greater  precision.     We  arc  aware  tliat  Dr. 
Salmon  objects  lo  the  use  of  ^olid  media,  but,  so  far 
as  wc  have  seen,  he  has  not  stated  the  grounds  of  his 
objections. 
It  b  impossible  lo  criticise  fairly  a  summary  of 
results  without  complete   knowledge  of  the  experi- 
ments  by    which  th*^y  were  ri*ached.     It  is  stated 
Ibat  **  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  ani* 
,       Btai  industry,  which  will   contain  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  investigations  made,  .  .  .  will  be  sub- 
mittcil  ...  at  the  close  of  the  year.*'    We  await  its 
fill blicat ion  with  interest,  in  Iho  hope  of  obtaining 
that  detailed   statement   free  from    criticism    upon 
A  direct  and  simple  stateuH.'nt  of  work  done 
ervstions  actually  made  is  the  method  of  real 
I  in  the  study  of  the  bacteria.    One's  critics 
IB^fbe  Lmst^  to  discover  the  merits  or  faults  that 
aay  exist  in  >  -u  with  the  works  of  others. 

A  goml   ti  by   Mr,   Theobald  Smith,   of 

Me^in^s  r'Xt-ni  ivrtK-lr^  on  the  gape-disease  in  fowls, 
and  Its  accompanying  parasite,  which  follows,  will  be 
tit  I  ral  interest,  andean  be  read  with  great 

pr  o  Interested  in  the  general  subject  In  all 

portjrii-  oi  tjie  country, 

A   long  report  of  the  doings  of  an  international 

reterjsiar|r  congress,   held  at  Brussels  during  Sep- 

IfiDber,  ]S83>  by  Prof.  J,   Law,  seems  rather  out  of 

i  Id  the  voltinie»  because,  of  all  the  subjects  con- 


sidered, only  one,  *  The  organization  of  a  veterinary 
siervice/  could  properly  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  commissioner  of  agricuUure.  It  is  interesting 
and  instructive  as  showing  how  far  ahead  of  us  the 
nations  of  Europe  are,  in  giving  attention  to  the  pro- 
tection of  their  animals  from  disease,  and  what  great 
resources  they  have  in  their  st^te  veterinary  schools, 
from  which  to  draw  proper  material  for  their  state 
veterinary  service. 

Mr.  J.  IL  Saunders's  report  of  his  trip  to  Europe  Is 
chiefly  valuable  and  interesting  in  connection  with 
information  which  he  was  able  to  gather  in  France 
regarding  the  Pcreheron  horse;  and  his  remarks 
should  be  read  by  those  who  contemplate  making 
importations  of  these  animals,  or  of  any  other  breed 
of  French  horses.  Mr.  Saunders  went  to  London, 
and  travelled  over  the  same  ground  in  the  veterinary 
privy-council  office  that  had  been  gone  over  by  agents 
of  the  agricuitural  department  before,  and  with  the 
same  rcisults;  viz.,  our  beef  animals  would  be  admit- 
ted free  from  the  Vslaughtering  restrictions'  when 
we  could  slmw  a  clean  bill  of  health,  luid  not  before. 
Also  *  foot  and  moulh  disease,'  as  landed  in  our  cat- 
tle there,  was  contracted  on  board  ship  during  the 
voyage,  the  ship  having  received  the  infection  from 
British  cattle. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers  gives  a  very  unsatisfactory  re- 
port of  invesiigations  made  by  him  hi  Texa^,  of 
southern  cattle-fever.  One  of  his  assertions,  not  in 
the  least  proven,  however,  is,  well^new,  to  say  the 
least;  viz.,  that  the  virus  of  this  disease  is  in  the 
saliva  of  the  southern  animal-  Such  assertions,  un- 
less made  for  good  and  well-shown  reasons,  are  to 
be  deplored  as  tending  rather  to  hide,  than  make 
clear,  the  very  poiJils  for  the  elucidation  of  which 
the  whole  work  was  ordered  done. 

A  very  able  paper  upon  trichiniasis,  by  Dr.  Sal- 
mon, is  reprinted  from  the  report  of  a  special  com- 
mission upon  the  swine  industry  of  the  United  States, 
and  added  to  the  volume,  which  closes  with  the  usual 
reports  from  the  unprofessional  correspondents  of 
the  department  concerning  the  general  health  of  all 
kinds  of  farm  animals  throughout  the  country. 


THE   COAL   QUESTION  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  very  serious  problem  of  coal-supply  has  re- 
ceiVed  a  thorough  review  in  a  recent  number  of 
Nature,  In  18tU  the  question  was  considered  by  Mr. 
IIull,  who  estimated  tliat  the  available  coal  in  Great 
Britain  represented  a  total  amount  of  70,843,000,000 
tons,  which,  consumed  at  the  annual  rate  of  U3<),000,- 
000  tons,  would  last  about  eight  centuries.  This  es- 
timate was  later  proved  to  be  too  high;  and  in  1671 
a  commission,  appointed  to  investigate  the  question, 
reported  that  in  England  there  were  about  90,207,000,- 
000  t^ms  of  coal  developed,  and  about  50,273,000,000 
yet  unopened,  making  a  total  of  146,480,000,000  tons 
of  available  coal.  Subsequent  investigation  proved 
this  ti:>  be  somewhat  exaggerated.  In  these  estimates 
thin  seams  less  than  a  foot  thick  are  not  iticluded. 
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and  the  strata  are  estimated  to  end  at  4,000  feet  in 
deptli.  Even  if  tliey  do  extend  deeper,  mining  would 
be  impracticable  because  of  the  expense;  and,  be- 
sides, the  temperature  would  be  116°  F.  The  deep- 
est coal-pit  in  England  is  2,448  feet,  but  one  in  Bel- 
gium extends  3,490  feet. 

In  1831,  154,000,000  tons  were  extracted,  —  enough 
to  build  fifty-five  great  pyramids,  or  rebuild  the  great 
wall  of  China  and  add  one-quarter  to  its  length. 
The  total  amount  of  coal  mined  since  1854,  would 
build  a  column  9  feet  4  inches  in  diameter,  a  distance 
of  240,000  miles,  i.e.,  to  the  moon.  The  output 
shows  considerable  fluctuation  from  year  to  year,  — 
as  might  be  expecteil  from  the  variety  of  accidental 
circumstances,  such  as  new  inventions,  the  mean 
annual  temperature,  and  the  state  of  trade,  —  but,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  rapid  increase;  the  output  for  1875 
being  double  of  that  for  1854,  and  that  for  1883 
double  of  that  for  1802;  and,  if  the  amount  ex- 
tracted increases  at  this  rate  (3,000,000  tons  annu- 
ally), the  supply  will  be  exhausted  in  the  year  2145 
A.D.  The  exhaustion  will  be  theoretical  only;  for 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  price  of  coal  will 
increase,  and  the  demand  necessarily  lessen,  so  that 
coal  will  never  be  exhausted.  One  of  four  things 
must  then  happen,  — either  some  new  source  of  en- 
ergy must  be  supplied,  or  a  larger  per  cent  of  the 
coal  must  be  utilized,  or  coal  must  be  imported,  or 
England  must  give  up  her  manufactories.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  new  source  of  energy  on  a  large  scale 
will  be  discovered,  unless  some  explosive  be  used  for 
the  purpose.  According  to  Sir  William  Thomson, 
energy  in  the  form  of  electricity  can  be  transferred 
three  hundred  miles  through  a  copper  rotl,  with  a 
loss  of  only  twenty  per  cent:  so  in  this  way  water- 
falls may  be  utilized  in  the  future. 

While  it  is  hardly  possible  to  use  less  coal,  we  may 
get  more  energy  out  of  it;  for  at  present,  out  of  a 
theoretical  10,000,000  foot-pounds  of  work  which  one 
pound  of  coal  can  supply,  we  only  get  1,000,000  foot- 
pounds. But  instead  of  a  decrease  in  the  waste, 
there  is  likely,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  an  increase; 
for  each  year  faster  speed  is  demanded  by  rail,  and 
steamships  are  rapidly  replacing  sailing-vessels.  It 
might  be  possible  to  prevent  the  annual  exporta- 
tion of  22,880,000  tons  by  export  duties;  but  that 
does  not  seem  expedient.  The  idea  of  importation 
is  hardly  practicable,  for  the  nearest  coal-mines  of 
any  extent  are  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
The  former  are  not  easy  of  access,  but  are  almost 
unlimited;  and  those  in  the  United  States  contain  at 
least  thirty-eight  times  as  much  coal  as  those  in 
England.  To  supply  England  with  the  necessary 
coal,  2,100  ships  as  large  as  the  Faraday,  each  carry- 
ing 6,000  tons  and  making  thirteen  trips  a  year,  would 
be  required.  The  cost  would  be  necessarily  greatly 
increased.  In  former  times,  England  produced  its 
own  breadstufits:  now  the  greater  part  is  imported. 
If  coal  becomes  scarce,  there  will  be  no  way  of  pay- 
ing for  food,  emigration  will  begin,  the  death-rate 
will  increase,  the  birth-rate  decrease,  and  England 
will  change  once  more  to  an  open,  cultivated  country, 
devoid  of  all  other  industries. 


PREHISTORIC  AMERICA. 

This  translation  of  Nadaillac's  ^  Prehistoric 
America,'  we  are  told,  is  made  with  the  au- 
thor's sanction ;  and  it  is  also  by  his  permis- 
sion that  cei*tain  portions  of  the  work  have 
been  so  '  modified  and  revised  *  as  to  bring 
them  "  into  harmony  with  the  results  of  recent 
investigation,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  best 
authorities  on  the  archaeology  of  the  United 
States."  Speaking  in  a  general  wa}',  these 
changes  and  additions  ma}*  be  said  to  be  con- 
fined almost  entirel}'  to  the  chapters  that  re- 
late to  North  America,  and  to  consist,  not  iiv 
the  discovery  of  new  truths,  although  some 
additional  facts  are  offered,  but  in  the  adop- 
tion of  certain  theories,  as  ix)sitive  conclusions, 
which,  in  the  original  publication,  are  given  as 
explanations,  more  or  less  probable,  of  the 
pointis  at  issue.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  that 
portion  of  the  work  which  refers  to  the  origin 
and  antiquity  of  man  in  America,  we  are  given 
to  understand  that  he  is  probably  of  Asiatic 
descent,  all  other  theories  being  practically 
ignored.  To  this  explanation,  considered  sim- 
ply as  such,  we  do  not  object.  Appearances 
certainl}'  favor  it ;  and  as  it  is  the  most  satis- 
factory way  of  accounting  for  his  presence  here, 
and  for  certain  peculiar  features  in  his  civiliza- 
tion, we  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  accepted,  at  least  until  something  bet- 
ter is  offered.  That  his  ancestors  arrived  here 
at  a  period  so  remote  that  it  can  only  be  meas- 
ured by  geological  epochs  and  phases  of  civili- 
zation, is  conclusively  proved ;  and  though  it 
is  not  equally  susceptible  of  demonstration, 
yet  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  these  im- 
migrants may  have  started  from  different  cen- 
tres, and  gradually  pushing  their  way  westward 
across  Bering  Strait,  and  by  way  of  the  Poly- 
nesian Islands,  ma}'  have  landed  at  different 
times,  and  at  different  places,  on  the  shores  of 
both  North  and  South  America.  That  they 
belonged  to  different  races,  and  were  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  development,  is  possible ;  and 
whilst  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  "the  cul- 
tme  which  can  be  traced  from  the  shell-heap  to 
the  mound,  from  the  mound  to  the  pueblo,  and 
from  the  pueblo  to  the  structures  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Peru,  is  distinctively 
American,"  we  may  be  pardoned  for  suggest- 
ing that  it  is  possible,  in  view  of  what  is  said 
of  the  facilities  of  intercourse,  not  only  between 
our  tribes  but  between  the  continents,  that  this 
culture  may  have  been  colored  by  Asiatic  influ- 
ences of  a  comparatively  recent  date. 

Prfhlntoric  America.  By  the  Marquis  db  Nadaillao. 
Translated  by  N.  D*Anvera.  Edited  by  W.  H.  DalL  New 
York,  G.  P.  I'utnam*t  tont,  1884.    5M  p.,  illuatr.    8*. 
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la  the  chapters  that  relate  to  the  archeology 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  we  are  fortunately 
OD  safer  ground.  The  arts  and  industries  of 
the  recent  IndinnsT  as  seen  in  their  ornanieiUa 
and  implements,  and  as  deMTihed  by  I  he  early 
chroniclers,  furnish  a  convenient  standard  hy 
which  lo  fix  the  place  of  the  8o*callcd  mound- 
builders  in  the  scale  of  civilization ;  arid  a 
comparison  of  these  remains  with  tlie  mounds 
and  their  contents  enables  ns  to  say  with  <*er- 
tainty  Uiat  these  two  peoples,  admitting  theto 
to  have  been  distinct,  bad  attained  to  alioiit 
the  same  stage  of  material  development.  In- 
deed^ the  two  classes  of  remains  are  believed 
to  agree  in  every  essential  particular.  Not  a 
single  specimen  has  yet  l>een  taken  from  the 
mounds,  that  indicates  a  ditfercnt  phase  of  civ- 
ilization from  that  which  the  Indian  is  know^n 
to  have  reached,  —  noibing  which  lie  could  not 
have  made,  or  might  not  have  bought  from  his 
neighliors  in  I^Iexico  or  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. This  is  ceitainly  an  imixirtant  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  that  [KJints  to  the  identity 
of  the  Indians  with  the  mound-builders;  and 
if  wi*  add  to  it  the  fact  that  the  Indians  are 
admitted  to  have  built  l)oth  mounds  and  em- 
bankments^ and  that  *'  they  are  the  only  peo- 
ple except  the  whites,  who,  so  far  as  we  know, 
have  ever  held  the  region  in  which  these  re- 
maiins  are  found,"  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  am  [lie  ground  for  the  couchision  that  the 
mounds  and  enclosures  of  the  Mississi|4>i  val- 
ley, of  every  sort  and  size,  **  were  the  work  of 
these  same  Indians^  or  of  their  immediate  an- 
oestors.'"  All  other  iufercuces  are  denied  to 
us  until  it  can  be  shown,  that,  nt  some  time  in 
the  (last.  there  lived  iu  this  valley  a  people 
other  than  the  ludiaru  who  hnd  reached  the 
fiame  or  a  higher  stage  of  development.  To 
say,  as  is  sometimes  done,  ihiit  such  a  people 
may  have  lived  here,  —  and,  for  that  matter,  it 
is  as  easy  lo  suppose  a  dozen  or  two  of  them  as 
one,  —  may  be  very  true,  but  it  does  uot  meet 
tlie  point.  Suppositions  ai^  neither  facts  nor 
atl^uments;  and,  unfortunately  for  the  advo- 
eatea  of  this  theory,  the  niwlern  school  of  eth- 
itologists  has  a  decided  preference  for  the  last 
ivo.  Until,  then,  it  can  be  shown  that  there 
lived  here,  iu  prehistoric  times,  some  other 
(ieoplc,  who  chii>ped  flints,  wove  cloth,  ham- 
mered metals,  worked  in  stone,  manufactured 
|Hittery,  built  mounds  and  earthworks,  and 
did  all  the  uther  things  that  the  •■  red  Indians 
of  historic  times  '  can  be  proved  to  have  done, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  any  farther,  or 
to  waste  Atiy  more  time  in  search  of  a  mound- 
builder. 

In  dealing  witli  the  architectural  and  other 


prehistoric  remains  of  Arizona,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  Peru,  the  same  method  of  investi- 
gation is  followed  witli  equally  satisfactory 
results.  The  clitf-dwellers,  considered  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  ])eu[>le,  with  a  cinlization 
dilferent  from  that  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  wn^ 
ujade  to  take  a  place  by  the  sid*'  of  the  mound- 
bnihiers,  in  the  limbo  of  ex  pi  m  Jed  theories  ; 
the  deserted  cities  of  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica are  found  to  be  nothing  but  tlic  abandoned 
dwellings  of  a  people  wliose  mode  of  life,  as 
liiindeher  well  says,  **  differed  from  the  com- 
munal life  of  the  Indians  in  other  regions  only 
by  the  exigencies  of  another  climate  and  of 
varying  natural  resources  ;  '*  and  the  ruined 
temples,  palaces,  and  fortresses  of  Peru, 
stripped  of  all  exaggeration,  and  measured  by 
the  same  unfailing  standard,  are  recognixed  as 
a  stinking  but  legitimate  product  of  the  civihza- 
tion  which  was  iu  existence  there  at  Ihe  time 
of  the  conquest,  and  which,  iu  mauy  of  its  fea- 
tures, was  but  a  coujiterpart  of  that  which 
prevailed  in  Mexico,  and,  we  may  add,  iji  the 
regions  to  the  cast  of  the  Mississipj^i. 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  con- 
clusions reached  in  the  present  volume,  or 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  premises  here 
laid  down  ;  and,  to  those  of  us  who  have  watched 
the  progress  of  anthropological  studies  in  this 
country  for  the  past  few  vears,  it  is  needless 
to  sa3'  that  thev  represent  the  current  scientific! 
opinion  of  the  day.  Indeed,  it  could  not  well 
be  otherwise,  since  they  are  tfie  logical  results 
of  the  a|i[ plication  to  American  uieheobgy  of 
the  method  of  investigation  which  ban  ticcn  iu 
use  everywhere  else,  and  which  is  the  only  one 
that  promises  to  lead  to  a  in*  thing  satisfactory. 
The  old  plan  of  inventing  a  new  eivihzation,  or 
resurrecting  an  extinct  people  by  way  of  ac- 
counting for  every  diflerently  shapeil  pot  that 
happened  to  turn  up,  has  been  tried,  and  Ibund 
wanting  ;  and  we  have  at  last  adopted  a  system 
of  classification  and  comparison  that  enables 
us  to  coniuite  tlie  relatiojis  between  people  and 
things,  to  lix  their  several  values,  and  assign 
them  their  relative  places  in  the  scale  of  prog- 
ress. Squier  began  the  good  work  many  years 
ago,  but  failed  lo  carry  it  to  a  logical  conclu- 
sion. When  the  mantle  fell  from  his  shouldci's, 
Morgan  picked  it  up  ;  ami,  though  he  sometimes 
swung  the  pendulum  too  far  In  his  direction, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  tremendous 
impetus  he  gave  to  the  study.  Following  him 
came  the  Bureau  of  ethnology  at  Washington, 
the  Pcabody  museum  at  Cambridge,  the  Ar- 
chaeological institute  of  America,  and  the 
.Soei6t6  des  Ann^^ricanistes  in  Europe ;  and  it 
IS  to  their  systematic  exertions  in  the  col  be- 
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tioD  of  data,  joined  to  the  individual  researches 
of  a  band  of  enthusiastic  students  abroad,  as 
well  as  in  our  own  country,  that  we  owe  this 
the  best  work  on  prehistoric  America  that  has 
yet  been  published. 

But  whilst  we  thus  gladl}'  bear  witness  to  the 
merits  of  this  work,  we  must  not  forget  the 
marks  of  carelessness  which  frequently  disfig- 
ure its  pages.  Quotations  and  references  are 
incorrectly  given.  Writers  whose  statements 
are  more  than  doubtful,  are  given  a  promi- 
nence which  they  do  not  deserve ;  and  there 
are  assertions  like  the  one  (p.  82)  as  to  the 
relative  antiquity  of  the  mounds  in  the  South- 
em  States,  which  needs  proof,  or  that  on  p.  381 , 
in  regard  to  '  tempering '  copi^er,  which  ma^* 
or  may  not  be  true,  depending  on  what  is  meant 
by  the  term.  Finall}',  we  must  protest  against 
the  reference  (p.  64)  to  the  dogma  of  transub- 
stantialion.  Since  that  article  of  belief  is  held 
by  rather  more  than  half  the  Christian  world, 
an  offensive  reference  to  it  b}'  the  editor  is  not 
only  uncalled  for,  but  in  excessively  bad  taste. 

[The  editor  gladly  inserts  this  review,  writ- 
ten at  his  solicitation  ;  but  he  does  so  without 
committing  himself  to  the  advocacy  of  the  views 
therein  expressed,  which  seem  to  maintain  the 
identity  of  all  peoples  that  ever  inhabited  the 
American  continent  up  to  the  advent  of  Euro- 
peans. It  seems  to  him  that  the  progress  of 
science  demands  that  this  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  question  to  which  investigation  may 
still  be  directed.  While  historical  evidence, 
on  which  the  reviewer  lays  such  stress,  un- 
doubtedly gives  the  clew  to  recent  peoples,  we 
must  certainl}'  depend  on  archeological  re- 
search for  the  data  by  which  to  decide  all  ques- 
tions which  concern  the  origin  and  relationship 
of  those  which  preceded  them.] 


A   HANDBOOK  OF  HEALTHY  AND    DIS- 
EASED MEAT. 

In  Germany  there  is  no  need  that  an  ofl5cial 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  duties  he  has  to  per- 
form ;  for,  no  matter  in  how  restricted  a  sphere 
he  has  to  work,  there  are  extended  treatises 
covering  the  exact  points,  with  which  he  should 
be  acquainted.  In  the  volume  which  lies  be- 
fore us,  the  inspector  of  meat,  or  the  veterina- 
rian who  may  be  called  upon  to  decide  upon 
the  fitness  of  animal  fiesh  for  human  food, 
would  find  a  good  practical  guide  to  the  work. 

Handbuch  der  Jlrinchhinde.  Kine  brurthfilungnlehre  den 
Jleitches  umerer  tchlncMthirre^  mit  brnonderfrriickgieht  at{fdie 
gesundhfUit  pflfgedea  mennchrn  und  die  mnildtMftoluei.  Von 
Dr.  Adolf  Bcumidt-MDlheim.    I^lpzlg,  Io^^/,  1894.    8*. 


The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  morphology  and  chemistiy 
of  meat,  with  remarks  on  its  general  physiology 
and  patholog}'.  Then  follow  a  practical  de- 
scription of  the  dififerent  kinds  of  food  animals, 
and  the  various  methods  of  killing,  and  of 
cutting  up  and  preserving  the  flesh.  After  this 
is  a  chapter  chiefly  devoted  to  healthy  meats 
and  the  changes  whidi  the  difiTerent  sorts 
undergo  in  digestion. 

The  last  half  of  the  book  treats  of  diseased 
meat  and  the  dangers  of  its  use.  In  this  lies 
the  value  of  the  work  ;  as  the  special  appear- 
ances, and  the  methods  for  their  detection,  are 
given  in  connection  with  each  disease,  as  well 
as  the  disorders  which  ma}'  arise  in  man  follow- 
ing their  use  as  food,  together  with  the  means 
of  prevention.  Finally  there  is  appended  a 
digest  of  the  laws  of  Germany  and  Austria 
regulating  inspection. 

The  book  is  one  which  can  scarcely'  be  said 
to  be  of  general  scientific  interest ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  it 
will  probably  not  be  widel}'  read  by  the  class 
of  men  in  this  country*  to  whom  it  would  be  of 
the  greatest  value.  From  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  a  translation  of  such  a  work  would  not 
pay  here  at  present;  but  from  the  economic 
interests  which  are  connected  with  the  subject, 
and  the  great  protective  influence  which  a  well- 
maintained  inspection  of  meat  through  our 
country  would  exert  upon  the  public  health,  au 
edition  in  English,  translated  and  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  proper  department 
of  the  national  government,  would  be  of  great 
and  peculiar  interest  in  the  hands  of  the 
proper  oflRcers  of  our  local  boards  of  health. 


THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MICROS- 
COP  1ST  S, 

The  American  society  of  microscopists  has 
published  the  account  of  the  meeting  held  last 
August  at  Rochester.  The  volume  is  a  neat 
octavo  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  with  a 
few  plates,  and  appears  in  part  as  a  memorial  of 
the  late  11.  B.  Tolles,  whose  lithographic  por- 
trait is  prefixed  to  the  titlepage.  The  portrait 
is  such  that  its  total  absence  will  appear  desir- 
able to  many.  The  address  of  the  president, 
J.  D.  Cox,  is  substantially  a  review  of  the 
arrogant  and  ignorant  attacks  which  Wenham 
repeated  during  so  many  years  against  Tolles's 
wide-angle  lenses;  and  the  contrast  between 

Proceeding n  of  the  American  society  of  microKopUti,  Ser- 
tnth  annual  meeting.  Buffalo,  Bfgelow  6ro».,  pr.,  1884.  4  4  3U0 
p.,  [6]  pi.,  illustr.    8*. 
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the  bitter  itijustice  of  the  English  writer  and 
the  calm  impersonality  of  the  American  opti- 
cian, who  was  in  the  right,  is  skilfull}"  woven 
into  11  tribute  to  ToUes's  character.  There 
follows  a  short  appreciative  memoir  of  Mr. 
Tolles  by  Dr.  George  E.  Bladcham. 

Th«^  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by 
the  papers  aud  proceedings,  and  contains  ex- 
ceedingly little  original  matter.  There  are 
articles  which  repeat  in  detail  perfectly  familiar 
mod€8  of  work,  and  others  which  deal  with 
tlioae  vague  and  worthless  generalities  of  com- 
monpliiGe  which  characterize  half  knowledge. 
Of  the  latter,  the  essay  by  Dr.  tL  Redding  is  a 
too  perfect  example.  It  is  on  the  extru-vas* 
colar  circulation,  and  is  largely  formed  of  com- 
moDplaces,  the  rest  being  half  truths  and  total 
errors.  For  example  :  Dr.  Redding  says  {p[», 
85,  86),  **  Bile,  gastric  juice,  in  fact  all  of  the 
so-called  secretions,  together  with  the  wT>rn"Out 
and  effete  tissue-detritus,  are  the  result  of 
pbyaical  disintegration  of  the  outermost  sub* 
Btance  of  the  cells/*  What  can  one  do  to 
help  the  author?  Perhaps  jjrint  the  whole  sen- 
tence in  italics,  to  point  out  the  parts  of  it 
which  arc  erroneous.  We  find,  however, 
several  articles  of  real  interest.  Some  new 
ftppliances  for  convenient  work  are  described. 
Gundlach*s  suggestion  of  a  new  method  of 
construction  for  objectives  of  low  power,  with 
increased  angular  aperture,  by  changing  the 
crown  glass  of  an  achromatic  lens,  and  adapt- 
ing the  flint  glass  to  it,  is  noteworthv,  and  ma}' 
lead  to  a  valuable  improvement*  Attention 
Bhould  also  be  ealleil  to  the  very  deserved 
critictsm,  by  Edwanl  Bausch,  of  the  English 
*  society  screw,'  which  is  every  thing  save  a 
good  standard.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
Uiat  the  volume  contains  so  very  little  of  results 
m   of  original  research. 

H  sti 

H    an 

I  T' 
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THUnSTON'S  METALLIC  ALLOYS, 


I 


Ik  this  volume  are  brought  together  the  re- 
sults of  the  author's  work  ^  on  metallic  alloys, 
with  an  introductory  chapter  on  tlie  history 
anil  characteristics  of  metals  and  their  alloys, 
which  is  in  the  main  the  same  as  that  to  part 
ii.^  and  two  chapters,  one  containing  an  enu- 
meration of  the  uses  of  the  nou- ferrous  metals, 
and  a  statement  of  the  location  and  redtictioo 
of  their  various  ores ;  an<l  the  other,  interest- 


Th^  tnttfrriait  o/fn0ntfTfnff.    furl  UL    Non-fnrouMmttnU 
ttttrr  f  It-H.TlirHsTosf,    New  York.  Wr//^.  18»4. 
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ing  descriptions  of  the  newer  methods  of  work- 
ing hot  and  cold  metals. 

The  scientific  value  of  the  experiments, 
whose  record  and  discussion  constitute  the 
principal  features  of  the  book,  and  wiiich  were 
confined  to  the  mechanical  properties  of  com- 
mercial copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  their  alloys,  — 
attention  being  chiefly  given  to  the  strength  and 
elasticity  of  these  alloys  when  subjected  to  ten- 
sile, compressive,  bending,  and  twisting  forces, 
—  is  diminished  by  the  failure  to  exercise  due 
care  in  the  preparation  of  the  alloys.  The 
need  of  great  care  in  this  matter  is  recognized 
and  em[)hasized  hy  investigators,  for  most 
alloys  exhibit  phenomena  of  liquation  ;  that  ia^ 
they  tend,  when  melted  and  about  to  solidify, 
to  separate  into  their  constituent  metals,  or 
into  several  masses  composed  of  different  al- 
loys, S[jeeial  precautions  with  respect  to 
purity  of  the  metals,  rate  of  cooling,  oxida* 
tion,  temperature  during  melting,  frequency 
of  agitation,  etc..  must  therefore  be  taken,  if 
the  resultant  solidified  mass  is  to  be  homoge- 
neous. 

Professor  Thurston  is  full)^  aware  of  this 
liability  to  liquation;  but  on  ^*  assuming 
charge  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  tlie  char- 
acteristics of  alloys,  and  an  investigation  of 
the  laws  of  combination,"  the  duty  assigned 
him  by  the  U.S.  l>oard,  we  And  him  holding 
the  following  view  of  the  work :  — 

•-^The  intention  in  the  work  here  to  be  de- 
scribed was,  not  to  determine  the  character 
of  eheuiically  pure  metals,  melted,  cast,  and 
cooled  with  special  precaution,  but  to  ascer- 
tain the  practical  value  of  commercial  metals, 
as  found  in  the  markets  of  the  LInite*l  States, 
melted  in  the  way  that  sut-h  alloys  are  pre- 
pared in  every  foundry  for  business  purijoses, 
and  cast  and  otherwise  treated  in  every  respect 
as  the  brass- founder  usually  handles  his  work ; 
and  to  determine  what  is  the  practical  value 
tu  the  brass- founder  and  to  the  constructor  of 
commercial  metals,  treated  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  without  any  special  precaution 
or  any  peculiar  tieatment.'* 

The  book  will  be  acceptable  to  the  engineer- 
ing public ;  for,  besides  the  author's  own 
work,  it  contains  the  views  and  results  of  other 
investigators,  extensive  tables  on  the  pliysical 
and  mechanical  properties  of  bronzes  and 
brasses,  and  Bolley*s  eompilation  of  the  tech- 
nically useful  alloys,  the  author  increasing  this 
rich  collection  still  further  by  recipes  from 
French  and  American  sources.  The  deter- 
mination and  topographical  representation  of 
*  the  strongest  of  the  bronzes  *  will  also  be 
found  of  decided  interest. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

To  most  persons,  and  indeed  to  most  chem- 
ists, chemistr}'  is  the  science  which  has  to  deal 
only  with  the  comix)sition  of  bodies.  No  one 
can  doubt  the  prime  importance  of  the  science 
regarded  from  this  stand-point;  but  it  may 
fairly  be  asked  whether  the  determination  of 
the  composition  of  bodies  is  the  final  object  of 
chemistr}',  even  if  b}*  composition  we  mean 
not  only  the  kinds  of  matter  of  which  the 
bodies  are  made  up,  but  the  arrangement  of 
their  smallest  particles. 

The  determination  of  composition  in  this 
broad  sense  forms  the  principal  work  of  the 
chemists  of  the  present  generation,  and  of  many 
generations  past.  In  a  rough  way,  to  be  sui*e, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the  laws 
which  govern  the  changes  in  composition  which 
bodies  undergo,  but  our  knowledge  of  these 
laws  is  as  ^et  extremely  limited.  It  is  the  dis- 
covery of  these  laws  which  forms  the  highest 
object  of  chemistry.  It  is  one  thing  to  know, 
that,  when  h3'drogen  and  oxygen  are  brought 
together  under  certain  circumstances,  water  is 
formed,  and  that  under  cerUiin  other  circum- 
stances water  can  be  decomposed  into  hydro- 
gen and  ox3'gen.  It  is  another  thing  to  know 
something  about  what  takes  place  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  disapjKjarance  of  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  the  water,  or 
vice  versa.  We  have  here  to  deal  with  a  natu- 
ral phenomenon,  which  should  be  studied  as 
other  natural  phenomena  are  studied  ;  as,  for 
example,  the  falling  of  bodies,  etc.  Suppose 
that  in  studying  the  falling  of  a  body  we 
should  confine  our  attention  to  the  body  at 
rest  before  it  falls,  and  after  it  has  fallen,  how 
extremely  imperfect  our  knowledge  of  the  phe- 
nomenon would  be  !  It  is  plain  that  we  could 
never  discover  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  by 
such  observations ;  and  yot  our  observations 
in  the  case  of  chemical  phenomena  are  almost 
exclusively^  of  this  kind.  The  reason  is,  that 
chemical  action  usually  takes  place  so  rapid I3' 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  accu- 
rate observations  during  its  progress.  Of  late, 
however,  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to 
the  study  of  the  course  of  chemical  reactions ; 
and  the  indications  are  clear  that  chemists  are 
beginning  to  give  the  subject  of  chemical  ac- 
tion as  such  more  serious  attention  than  has 
heretofore  been  the  case. 

The  book  before  us  has  largely  to  deal  with 
the  recent  developments  in  the  scientific  study 

A  trentUe  on  thf  principUt  of  ckfinintry.  By  M.  M.  Patti- 
80M  MiTiR,  M.A.,  F.K.B.E..  fellow  and  praelcctor  In  chemlHtry 
of  GonvHU>  and  Caius  college,  Cambridge.  Cambridge,  Univer- 
iily  pre«9,  1884.    24+488  p.    8*. 


of  chemical  phenomena,  and  with  well-known 
facts  and  hypotheses  which  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  deeper  problems  of  chemistry.  Id 
his  zeal  for  the  new  work,  the  author  is  per- 
haps now  and  then  unfair  towards  the  old  ;  but 
in  general  he  gives  evidence  of  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness, and  a  desire  to  weigh  conscientiously  the 
facts  and  the  inferences  which  they  seem  to 
permit.  As  regards  the  subjects  treated  in 
the  book,  we  quote  from  the  preface  :  — 

*'  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
part  is  occupied  with  the  statement  and  discussion 
of  the  atomic  and  molecular  theory,  and  the  applica- 
tions thereof  to  such  subjects  as  allotropy,  isomerism, 
and  the  classification  of  elements  and  compounds. 
Somewhat  full  accounts  are  also  given,  in  this  part, 
of  thermal,  optical,  and  other  departments  of  physi- 
cal chemistry,  in  so  far  as  the  results  and  methods  of 
these  branches  of  the  science  are  applicable  to  the 
questions  regarding  the  composition  of  chemical  sjts- 
tems  which  are  connoted  by  the  term  '  chemical 
statics.' 

**The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
subjects  of  dissociation,  chemical  change  and  equi- 
librium, chemical  affinity,  and  the  relations  between 
chemical  action  and  the  distribution  of  the  energy  of 
the  clianging  system.  These  and  cognate  questions 
I  liave  ventured  to  summarize  in  the  expression 
*  chemical  kinetics.' " 

The  first  part  gives  us  a  clear  treatment  of 
the  subjects  of  atoms  and  molecules,  and  the 
structure  of  molecules.  The  chief  character- 
istic of  the  author's  method  of  treatment  is 
an  absence  of  dogmatism,  and  a  clear  deter- 
mination to  be  governed  by  facts,  and  not  by 
hyix)theses.  We  commend  this  part  of  the 
book  to  advanced  students  of  chemistry  who 
have  become  contaminated  with  the  dogmatic 
methods  which  are  so  much  in  vogue.  Wc 
earnestly  beg  our  teachere  to  study  it,  and,  if 
possible,  to  profit  b3'  it. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  are  found 
chapters  on  subjects  which  are  not  commonly 
treated  in  text-books  of  chemistry.  The  re- 
searches of  Guldberg  and  Waage,  and  of  Ost- 
wald,  of  Pfaundler,  Horstman,  and  Willani 
Gibbs,  are  fully  and  clearly  treated  for  the  first 
time  in  a  chemical  text-book  in  the  English 
language,  and  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  oon- 
ve}'  a  correct  idea  in  regard  to  the  relations  of 
the  various  investigations  to  the  general  prob- 
lems of  chemistry.  The  chapter  on  afiQnity  is 
worthy  of  special  mention  and  of  special  study. 

It  ma^'  be  questioned  whether,  in  his  views 
regarding  valence  and  structure,  the  author 
does  not  allow  himself  to  be  carried  too  far. 
Thus,  p.  463,  we  read,  — 

"When  ...  we  do  not  know  the  molecular 
weights  of  compounds  in  the  state  of  gas,  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  structure  of  the  molecules  of 
these  compounds  are  very  apt  to  degenerate  into 
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cbe»  of  thtf  fancy.     Indeed «  Ibe  use  of  the 
on  •  struct urt*  of  moleculej^  is  in  such  cases 
ribwajTanled." 

There  is  undoubte*!)}  a  sense  in  which  the 
lafrt  statement  is  true,  but  tbere  la  another 
ti€QBe  in  which  it  is  not  true.  We  may  know 
A  great  deal  alx^ut  the  chemical  conduct  of  a 
compound.  — enough,  indee<l,  to  warrant  us  la 
pmrtially  expressing  its  structure  in  a  formula, 
without  poftitivelj  knowing  its  molecular  weight. 
The  reason  why  ''conclusions  regarding  the 
Htructure  of  the  molecules  .  .  .  are  very  apt 
to  degenerate  into  mere  exercises  of  the 
:y/'  i$  not  so  much  that  the  molecular 
his  are  unknown »  Init  rather  that  the  true 
signification  of  structural  formulas  is  not  under- 
istood*  and  formulas  are  frequently  constructed 
an  an  entirely  inadequate  basis  of  facts. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  book  is  deserving  of 
the  highest  praise,  and  its  influence  eau  only 
be  beneficial.  It  will  arouse  op]i>osition.  but  it 
will  at  least  cause  those  who  oppose  it  to 
think ;  and,  if  it  should  do  this,  it  would  be  of 
value,  though  every  word  were  false. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Mji.  H.  L.  Bixbv  uf  Chel^a,  Vl,  is  taking  !»te|>s 
u>  Introduce  a  system  of  weather  waruinga  through- 
»jat  hl»  &Ul«  bj  me&oa  of  blasts  from  factory- whistles* 
The  signals  are  ns  follows:  after  the  first  long,  uu- 
l>n»ken  hlaat,  usually  giTen  at  about  seven  A.M.,  a 

|le  five-second  blast  indicates  fair  or  prohabJy  fair 
lier  for  the  day;  two  blasts,  fouJ  weather;  three, 

rchanfe'ing  to  foul;  four,  foul  changiug  to  fair;  five, 
daubiful  ur  irregularly  variable.  After  any  of  these, 
five  short  blasts  signify  a  cold  wave  or  unseasonable 
fro«U.  The  managers  of  the  Fret;  preas  at  Burlington 
erljikke  l<»  5erjd  the  necessary  telegrams  on  pay- 

Bt  of  a  small  fee.  Randolph  is  the  first  town  to 
pt  the  syst-em:  the  signals  are  regularly  given 
Ui«re  now  from  a  ten-Uicb  steam- whistle. 

—  Herr  J.  Drautlecht  has  Imen  experimenLing  on 
the  Ira Offer  of  bacteria  from  the  soil  to  the  atmo^i- 
phere.  Ignited  sand,  gravelly  soil,  and  a  raoderiitely 
clayey  garden-soil,  were  moistened  with  liquid  con- 
taining liacteria,  and  covered  with  glass  l>c lis.  In  a 
few  hours  microbla  of  the  same  kind  as  those  con- 
tatntiil  in  the  liquid  were  found  in  great  numbers  la 
the  moitture  eon de used  on  the  sides  of  the  bell.     It 

Iw  rememtie-Ted   that  Angus   Smith  was  one  of 
firtit  to  ix»int  out  that  aquomis  vapor  coiidenBed 
roiB  the  walls  of  rooms  contains  micro-organisms. 

—  Th«?  Xitrate  uwners*  committee  of  Tarapaca  have 
J«feriDlned  to  offer  a  pri;«e  of  a  thousand  pounds  for 
the  be«t  essay  on  the  employment  of  nitrate  in  agri- 
culture, m  as  to  supplant  uiher  ferlilizers.    The  essay 

I  If  t4»  tie  published  bj  the  commtitee  in  all  modem 
lIaA|ptAgw>     Moreover,  five  hundred  tooA  of  nitrate, 


^uhacribedlby  the  manufacturers,  are  to  be  shipped 
to  Europe  and  the  United  Stales,  to  be  employed  in 
experiments  at  the  expense  of  the  committee.  A 
fund  of  four  thousand  pounds  ha<»  been  formed  to 
carry  out  these  various  schemes,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  promote  a  demanil  for  the  nitrate' 

—  Dr.  Edward  Divers,  principal  of  the  Imperial  en* 
gineering  college  of  Tokio,  Japan,  writes  to  the  Chemi- 
cat  news,  informing  the  editor  of  a  serious  accident 
which  threatens  to  deprive  him  of  the  sight  of  one 
eye,  He  is  anxious  to  put  chemists  and  others  on 
their  guard.  A  bottle  contjuning  pboaphoma  trl* 
chloride  had  done  duty  for  many  years  as  a  specimen 
for  the  lecture- table.  Dr.  Divers  was  carefully 
warming  the  neck  of  the  bottle  to  liberate  the  stop- 
per, when  the  bottle  hurst  in  pieces  with  great  vio- 
lence, the  coniea  and  iris  of  the  right  eye  being 
extensively  wounded,  and  the  aqueous  humor  dlB- 
cliarged, 

—  A  sensation  has  been  caused  in  Australia  by  the 
discovery  of  lh«>  gold-field  at  Mouut  Morgan,  near 
Rockhampton,  in  Queensland.  The  mine^  It  is  esti- 
mated, contains  gold  enough  to  yield,  after  working,  a 
profit  of  nine  million  pounds.  Tl\e  curious  fact  is  that 
the  locality  i;*  not  one  which  a  geologist  would  have 
pointed  out  as  likely  to  contain  gold.  The  theory 
put  forward  lo  account  for  the  presence  of  gold  there 
is  that  it  is  a  secondary  formation.  The  gold  is  not 
in  the  original  matrix.  Nature  has  already  mined  It, 
chemically  treated  it.  iui>limaLed  It,  and  red  epos  i  ted 
it.  The  discovery  is  likely  to  givi*  a  Hlimulus  to 
*  prospecting'  in  Queensland,  and  also  in  the  other 
colonies. 

—  Professor  Woldricli,  at  a  re«^ent  meeting  of  the 
Vienna  anthropological  society*  read  a  paper  on  the 
latest  prehistoric  remains  fountl  at  Prerau.  Several 
cartlrmds  of  bones  had  been  found  there  while  worlt- 
riien  were  levelling  for  an  orchard,  and  taken  to  the 
Olmiitz  museum.  They  were  principally  bones  of 
mammoths,  cave-bears,  foxes,  liares,  etc.;  but  mi n- 
;;le(l  with  theip  were  fliut  weapons,  and  some  of  the 
bones  bore  traces  of  being  worked  and  cut.  Char- 
coal was  abo  found  in  the  surrounding  earth. 

—  The  board  of  commissioners  in  charge  of  the 
lights  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  suggest  that  in  cases 
of  fog,  when  a  light  cannot  reach  its  usual  distance, 
the  beam  from  a  powerful  source,  such  as  electricity, 
might  be  depressed  so  as  to  concentrate  the  inteusUy 
on  the  near-hand  sea  by  slightly  moving  the  flame 
out  of  the  focus  of  the  apparatus,  and  supplementing 
it  by  the  use  of  suitable  rcfiectors,  They  also  look 
iiljon  the  question  of  the  relative  absorption  of  elec- 
tric light  by  fogs,  compared  with  that  of  light  from 
otlier  sources,  as  yet  umleterrained,  and  requiring 
strict  investigation, 

—  Tlie  brewers*  journal,  published  in  Nuremberg, 
the  AUyejueine  trrauer-  und  hop/enzeHungt  ceiebratea 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  by  offering  priates  for  two 
essays  on,  1°,  The  culture  of  hops;  2^,  Barley  as  brew- 
iug-material:  the  best  essay  to  receive  a  prize  of  fifty 
pounds ;  the  essay,  in  German,  to  l>e  sent  in  to  the 
editor  before  May  1,  1880* 
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—  The  efifect  of  magnets  upon  artificially  incabated 
hen's  eggs  formed  the  subject  of  some  very  interesting 
experiments,  of  which  an  account  was  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Carlo  Naggiorani  in  a  recent  paper  before  the 
Academy  dei  lincei.  During  the  hatching-process 
he  kept  one  set  of  eggs  under  the  influence  of  power- 
ful magnets,  while  another  s(;t  was  incubated  away 
from  all  such  influence.  Cases  of  arrested  develop- 
ment were  very  numerous  among  the  first  set,  and 
after  birth  the  rati*  of  death  among  these  was  four 
times  as  great  as  in  the  naturally  incubated  chickens. 
Only  six  (thickens  out  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen 
eggs  arrived  at  maturity.  Of  these,  two  were  cocks  of 
a  splendid  stature,  and  endowed  with  an  insatiable 
reproductive  appetite.  With  the  four  pullets  the  case 
was  quite  the  reverse.  One  of  these  never  laid  at  all, 
and  the  three  others  generally  produced  very  minute 
eggs  without  yolks,  without  germinal  spot,  and,  in  a 
word,  sterile. 

—  An  experiment  is  being  tried  in  the  Jefferson 
physical  laboratory,  which  promises  to  be  successful. 
An  ordinary  seconds  clock,  with  a  wooden  pendulum, 
is  controlled  by  the  signals  from  the  Harvard  college 
observatory,  with  no  other  mechanism  than  a  fine 
spring  connecting  the  pendulum  to  the  armature  of 
a  telegraph  instrument  in  the  circuit.  If  the  signals 
are  interrupted  during  the  day  or  night,  the  error  of 
the  clock,  which  seldom  (>xceeds  half  a  second  in  that 
time,  will  generally  be  rectified  within  an  hour  of 
their  recurrence.  The  rate  is  in  no  way  affected  by 
the  Irregular  signals  caused  in  storms  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  wires,  and  the  regular  impulses  con- 
vej'ed  at  intervals  of  two  seconds  increase  but  slightly 
the  swing  of  the  pendulum.  The  attachment  can 
easily  be  made  to  any  seconds  clock  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  dollars,  and  may  be  of  interest  to  those  intolerant 
of  the  rates  charged  by  companies  for  the  us«*  of 
electric  dials. 

—  Aside  from  the  munificent  charities  of  the  Salem 
East  India  marine  society,  extending  over  an  unbroken 
period  of  eighty-six  years,  there  is  a  scientific  history 
covering  a  less  extended  period,  which  at  this  late 
day  is  by  many  persons  forgotten,  and  to  the  younger 
generation  is  unknown.  One  visible  result  of  this 
scientific  work,  although  incidental  to  the  more  im- 
portant objects  for  which  the  society  was  formed,  is 
the  rare  ethnological  collections  now  in  the  custody 
of  the  Peabody  academy  of  science.  When  the  mu- 
seum wiis  transferred  to  the  trustees  of  the  academy 
in  1867,  such  old  catalogues  and  manuscripts  accom- 
panied the  specimens  as  were  supposed  to  relate  to 
the  collections.  These  were  laid  aside  for  a  time,  and 
forgotten.  An  examination  of  the  various  papers  re- 
ferred to,  clearly  shows  that  an  earnest  spirit  of  scien- 
tific research  pervaded  the  early  work  of  this  society. 
The  act  of  incorporation  places  charitable  objects  of 
the  society  first,  and  *  the  promotion  of  a  knowledge 
of  navigation '  second :  the  museum  followed  as  inci- 
dental to  the  latter.  Upon  the  foundation  of  the 
society,  blank  journals  were  immediately  distributed, 
under  the  by-laws,  to  *'  every  member  bound  to  sea, 
...  in  which  he  shall  enter  the  occurrences  of  his 
voyage,  and  particularly  his  observations  of  the  varia 


tions  of  the  compass,  bearings  and  distances  of  capes 
and  headlands,  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  ports, 
islands,  rocks  and  shoals,  and  of  soundings,  tide  and 
currents,  and  on  his  return  shall  return  the  same  for 
the  use  of  the  society."  This  latter  clause  was  in 
reality  meant  for  the  benefit  of  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  which  at  that  time  largely  centred 
in  Salem.  Many  of  the  journals  are  beautiful  exam- 
ples of  neatness  and  fine  penmanship,  and  are  embel- 
lished here  and  there  with  diagrams,  maps,  drawings 
of  coasts,  and  even  with  sketches  of  native  craft. 

—  The  *  age  of  horn  *  is  a  term  applied  by  Mr.  G. 
Kaiser  to  the  period  of  certain  relics  which  he  has 
foimd  in  his  investigations  of  the  Forel  and  Cortail- 
lod  stations  on  Lake  Neuenburg  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  has  been  excavating  under  the  auspices  of 
the  historical  society  of  Xeuenburg.  The  Neve 
Ziircher  zeitung  of  Jan.  15  states  that  he  found  a 
stratum  at  a  depth  of  from  1.20  m.  to  1.30  m.,  which 
contained  various  horn  objects,  —  such  as  amulets, 
cups,  knives,  daggers,  mattocks,  rings,  buttons, 
bracelets,  shield-studs,  etc.,  —  all  of  whicli  were  en- 
graved either  with  dots  or  with  straight  lines;  and 
he  concludes  that  they  are  older  than  the  bronze  or 
stone  implements  found  in  similar  localities.  But 
some  implement,  presumably  of  stone  or  metal,  must 
have  been  employed  in  cutting  the  horn;  and  cer- 
tainly a  single  find  hardly  gives  ground  for  such 
a  wide  generalization. 

—  Two  important  expeditions  are  now  in  progress 
by  Russian  travellers,  —  that  of  Prjevalski  in  northeni 
Thibet,  in  part  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Yellow 
River;  and  that  of  Potanin  to  north-western  China 
and  south-eastern  Mongolia.  A  large  number  of 
barometrical  observations  have  been  taken,  which  are 
to  be  worked  up  by  Col.  Scharnhorst. 

—  A  full  account  by  Lieut.  Gordon,  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Hudson-Bay  exploring  expedition  of  1884, 
with  a  track-chart  of  the  steamer  Neptune,  and  a 
report  on  the  geology,  etc.,  of  the  district  visited,  by 
Dr.  Robert  Bell,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  in 
the  interests  of  the  Geological  survey  of  Canada, 
have  just  been  published  in  an  appendix  to  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Canadian  department  of  marine. 

—  Among  recent  deaths  we  note  the  following :  Pro- 
fessor Lauritz  Esmark,  director  of  the  zoological  mu- 
seum of  the  university  of  Christiania,  at  Christiania, 
in  December,  1884 ;  Searles  V.  Wood,  geologist  and 
paleontologist,  at  Ijondon,  Dec.  19;  Dr.  Philipp  von 
Jolly,  physicist,  at  Municli,  Dec.  24,  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year;  Rev.  James  Buller  of  New  Zealand;  Alex- 
ander Murray,  director  of  the  geological  survey  of 
Newfoundland ;  Alfred  Tylor,  anthropologist  and  ge- 
ologist, at  London,  Dec.  31;  Dr.  Friedrich  von  Stein, 
professor  of  zoology  in  the  university  of  Prague,  at 
Prague,  Jan.  9,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year;  Major-Gen. 
K.  Sonklar  von  Instiidten,  at  Innsbruck,  Jan.  10; 
Dupuy  de  Ldme,  engineer  at  Paris,  Feb.  1,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight;  E.  H.  von  Baumhauer,  secretary  of  the 
Soci^t^  hollandaise  des  sciences;  E.  C.  Rye,  librarian 
of  the  London  geographical  society,  Feb.  7,  aged  fifty- 
two;  and  S.  G.  Thomas,  metallurgist  at  Paris,  Feb.  1, 
aged  thirty-four. 
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—  At  a  unii^il  meeting  of  the  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wali!?8  geographical  af>cieties  it  was  resolved 
that  they  should  iu  futtire  call  themselves  *Tho  Aus- 
tralian geographic  conference,"  for  the  jmrposc  of 
djscu^lng  (periodically)  important  matters  affecting 

I  interest  of  geographic  science  of  Australia.  The 
Teraments  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  have 
^fiich  placed  a  thousand  pounds  at  the  di5fK>sal  of  the 
fenei'a)  societt,  and  it  i»  intended  in  the  first  place 
adertake  a  thorough  exploration  of  New  Guinea. 

•The  emperor  of  Germany  has  conferred  the 
•Ordre  (K)ur  le  m^rite'  for  flclence  and  arts  on  Sir 
Joseph  Lister.  Commenting  on  this  recognition  of 
an  £ngH»h  surgeon  whose  name  has  furnished  a  new 
vrrb  lo  the  Germari  language  since  the  heneticent 
results  obtained  by  his  aniifseptlc  method  during 
she  Franco-Gennan  war,  the  Lancvt  observes,  **  Not 
only  is  Sir  Joseph  Ll^sler  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
act  of  the  venerable  and  most  ilbisirious  emperor, 
hut  the  profe-s?iion  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  will  recog- 
nise in  the  act  a  generous  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  British  medical  science^  which,  it  Is  only  fair  to 
aay,  is  not  new  on  the  purt  of  Germany*  The  dis- 
coverer tit  vaccination  has  been  more  honored  in 
Germany  than  In  his  own  counrry,  in  accordance 
with  the  scripture  that  *  cannot  be  brr>kenJ  Thr 
<juiet  evolution  in  surgery,  involving  the  practical 
'  ^lition  of  pyaemia^  hospital  erysipelas,  and  gan- 
Dne,  and  an  infinite  diminution  in  the  calamities 
of  surgery,  which  we  owe  to  Sir  Joseph  Lister  more 
than  to  any  other  single  man,  Is  a  service  to  mankind 
not  (|Uite  on  the  same  scale  as  the  discovery  of 
vaccinatirun  but  of  very  far-reaching  consequence. 
Through  the  slightly  discordant  notes  of  diplomacy 
it  J*  refreshing  to  notice  the  harmony  of  Internation- 
al gn*ce  in  the  higher  regions  of  science  and  of  hu- 
manily/* 

—  Some  interesting  experimenta,  according  to  the 
JoQrnai  of  the  Iron  and  steel  Institute,  have  recently 
l>ecn  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  respec- 
lire  vahtes  of  wet  and  dry  coal  for  the  evaporation 
of  water.  The  resnlts  showed  that  small  coal,  con- 
lainiiiL!  4j-:hteen  per  cent  of  vvatcr^  and  nine  and 
niii  r  cent  of  coal-dust,  evaporated  five  and 
9€y>  pounds  of  wat^r  per  pound  of  fuel; 
while  liie  same  amount  of  coal,  containing  Uiree  per 
cent  of  water,  evaporated  from  eight  to  eight  and  a 
half  fw>atids  of  water  per  pound  of  fuel.  The  figures 
•bowed  that  tlie  employment  of  wet  coal  gave  rise  to 
a  lost  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 

—  The  programme  for  the  Sheffield  scientific  school 
I  lectures  t<>  mechanic-*  for  1885  is  as  follows:  Feb.  lil, 

Vorway  and  the  midnight  sun,  Kev.  Dr.  C  C\  Tiffany; 

Feb.  ITtiH^ience  and  the  supernatural,  Professor  Du- 

Bols;  F*»l>.   lt>,  The   pre,<ent  commercial   crisis,  Mr. 

I  A.  T,  Ha*lley ;  Feb.  24,  The  Asiatic  cholera,  Professor 

[  ttri*ir<*r;  Feb.  26,  The  sensation  of  color,  Professor 

^lla»lltig«;  March  3,  Cobwebs,  Mr.  J.   IL  Emerlon; 

eh  !5,  Lafayette,  Prof.  A.  M.  Wheeler;  March  10. 

patent  law  of  the  United  State*^,  Professor  liob- 

IMb;  March  12,  Commemoration  of  the  birthday  of 

iBbhop   Berkeley,  President   Porter;  March  17.  The 


surface  life  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  Professor  Verrill ; 
March  19^  Map  projection.  Professor  Phillips;  March 
24,  An  hour  at  the  Louvre,  Prof,  D.  Ciidy  Eaton. 
This  course  has  now  been  in  existence  twenty  years. 
A  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged,  that  the  audiences  may 
be  the  better  controlled. 

—  Sir  John  Lawes  suggest!*  [Health]  that  it  w*l!i  be 
more  profitable  to  throw  sewage  into  the  sea  tJian  to 
apply  it  to  the  land.  His  grounds  for  saying  this  are 
that  it  will  supply  the  enormous  quantities  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  potash,  and  nitrogen  which  are  neces- 
sary lo  the  e.\  isle  nee  of  fishes,  but  which  exist  in  the 
Kca  only  iu  small  quantities.  Tons  of  the^e  com- 
pounds are  taken  from  the  ocean  each  year  in  our 
fisheries  without  due  return.  If,  then,  enough  or 
more  than  enouglj  to  make  up  for  that  annually  taken 
out  could  be  returned  lo  the  sea  in  the  form  of  sew- 
age, there  is  little  doubt  that  increased  prosperity 
may  accrue  to  the  fisheries.  Even  after  deit?cation, 
much  of  the  nitrogen  and  mineral  constituents  would 
remain;  and,  indeed,  thiw  defecation,  or  else  greater 
dilution,  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  destructive  work  which  sewage  naturally  doei  in 
absorbing  the  oxygen  which  is  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  fishes. 

—  From  the  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  steel  Institute 
we  learn  that  Mr.  Fayol  concludes,  from  his  experi* 
ments  reported  in  the  Omiplefi  rendus  of  the  Socidt^ 
de  r Industrie  min^ralc,  that  the  rise  of  temperature 
accompanying  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen 
by  finely  powdered  coal  is  the  chief  cause  of  its  spon- 
taneous combustion,  lie  finds  that  only  a  low  tern* 
perature  is  neerled  to  ignite  powdered  coal;  lignite 
igniting  at  150°  C,  and  anthracite  at  3CMF  C,  and  the 
oi'dinary  varieties  of  coal  at  intermediate  tempera- 
tures. The  avidity  w^ith  which  the  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed increases  with  the  ri^e  of  temi^erature,  which 
finally  becomes  suthciently  high  for  ignition.  An 
imjtortant  part  in  spontaneous  combustion  has  been 
ascribed  by  many  authorities  to  finely  divided  pyrites. 
The  author,  however,  on  subjecting  this  mineral  to 
the  same  experimental  conditions  as  the  coal  speci- 
mens, found  a  less  energetic  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
When  gradually  heated  up  to  200**  C,  pyrites  and  coal 
behav^ed  exactly  alike  till  a  lemi>erature  of  I35<*  f\ 
was  reached  :  from  tliis  point  the  temperature  of  the 
pyrites  remained  the  same,  while  the  coal-powdei" 
rapidly  became  hotter  till  the  ign  I  ting-point  was 
reached. 

—  Dr.  Harrison  Allen  ha«  republished  in  a  neat 
pamphlet  (Philadelphia,  Htukl<f>n)  Ms  essay  on  the 
palategraph,  a  now  and  Ingenious  instrument  of  hts 
own  design,  by  which  the  motions  of  the  soft  palate 
may  be  recorded.  The  iiislnmu'nl  is  a  straight  rod 
eight  Inches  long,  wbicb  is  parsed  into  the  nose  so 
that  one  end   rests  upon   Ih*^  upper  surface   of   the 

-palate;  just  in  front  of  tht*  nose  a  wire  loop  encloses 
the  rod,  the  wire  beinp  suspended  from  a  band  passed 
aruund  tlit*  head  ;  the  loop  acts  as  a  fulcrum,  so  that, 
when  the  imlate  is  raised,  the  free  end  of  the  rod 
moves  down,  and  tliese  movements  are  recorded  upon 
a  paper  moved  by  clockwork  {kymogrnphiojtl     The 
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fact  that  the  soft  palate  is  raised  during  i^rticulation, 
swallowing,  and  coughing,  can  thus  be  readily  demon- 
stratedf  and  the  length  of  its  periods  of  ascent  and 
descent  measured.  The  palate  is  seen  to  be  raised 
once  only  for  some  words,  twice  for  others,  three 
times  for  others.  The  numbers  of  the«e  motions  are 
invariable  within  a  narrow  range  of  individual  vari- 
ation. The  instrument  offers  a  ready  means  of  de- 
tecting paralysis  of  the  soft  palate ;  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  may  be  made  available  for  the  com- 
parative study  of  phonetics,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf,  and  for  the  formation  of  a  system  of  logog- 
raphy.  One  curious  result  we  select  to  mention 
from  the  many  details  of  tlie  paper:  less  motion  of 
the  palate  occurs  in  saying  *  mamma'  than  *papa/ 
Dr.  Allen  suggests  that  the  smaller  effort  required  may 
be  one  cause  of  children  usually  learning  the  former 
word  first.  Like  all  Dr.  Allen's  work,  this  also  is 
excellent. 

—  In  the  scries  of  manuals  of  technology  edited  by 
Professor  Ayrton  and  Dr.  Wormell,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  will  soon  be  published  a  work 
on  watch  and  clock  making,  prepared  by  Mr.  David 
Glasgow,  the  vice-president  of  the  British  horological 
institute. 

—  We  understand  that  PapUio^  which  was  re- 
moved a  year  ago  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia 
with  a  change  of  editor,  is  now  practically  to  return 
to  Xew  York,  as  it  is  to  be  merged  into  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Brooklyn  entomological  club.  Both  these 
names  will  be  dropped  at  the  close  of  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Bulletin,  in  April  next,  and  a  new 
series  commenced  under  the  title  of  *  Entomologica 
nc  Americana,'  a  monthly  journal  of  twenty  pages. 

—  The  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  steel  institute  sums 
up  the  known  distribution  of  iron  ore  in  north-west 
Africa  as  follows:  "In  Morocco  there  are  beds  of 
hematite  of  considerable  size,  and  their  continuity 
and  re-appearance  westwards  is  now  an  ascertained 
fact.  Commencing  from  the  Tunisian  frontier,  the 
Mediterranean  seaboard  offers  an  abundance  of  pay- 
able ore  at  various  points,  and  these  deposits  were 
very  extensively  worked  by  the  Romans,  forming  in- 
deed their  main  supply.  The  most  productive  Alge- 
rian mines  furnish  a  spathic  carbonate  containing 
sixty  per  cent  of  ferrous  oxide,  and  a  hematite  con- 
taining ninety-two  per  cent  of  ferric  oxide.  The  com- 
position of  the  Algerian  ore  is  exceedingly  uniform, 
and  it  is  almost  entirely  free  from  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus. These  beds  re-appear  as  far  west  as  the  con- 
fines of  the  provinces  of  lUhamina  and  Dukkala  in 
South  Morocco.  The  deposits  consist  of  red  hema- 
tite, and  show  an  outcrop  of  very  extensive  area. 
Specimens  brought  from  the  Sahara  caravan  route 
either  to  Tafilelt  or  Timbuctoo  prove  the  re-appear- 
ance of  these  iron-ore  beds  south  of  the  Atlas  ranges." 

—  The  Brookville  (Ind.)  society  of  natural  history 
proposes  soon  to  is>ue  a  bulletin  containing  articles, 
by  members  of  the  society,  on  the  natural  history  of 
south-eastern  Indiana.  Mr.  W.  n.  Fogel  of  West 
Columbia,  W.  Va.,  has  presented  the  society  a  large 
collection  of  archeological  si)ecimens,  including  one 


of  the  finest  series  of  hematite  implements  in  the 
United  States.  The  society  is  continuing  this  win- 
ter the  courses  of  free  lectures,  devoted  to  scientific 
subjects  of  popular  interest,  which  it  has  formerly 
supported.  The  second  of  these  lectures,  on  the  an- 
cient vegetation  of  the  globe,  was  given  by  Joseph  F. 
James  of  Cincinnati,  on  Jan.  13;  and  the  third,  on 
poisons,  by  Mr.  J.  U.  Lloyd  of  Cincinnati,  on  Feb.  3. 

—  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomson  is  to  succeed  Lord  Rayleigh 
as  professor  of  physics  at  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

—  Mr.  D'Arcy  W.  Thompson,  formerly  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  has  been  elected  professor  of  bi- 
ology in  University  college  of  Dundee. 

—  With  the  number  for  1885,  the  management  of 
the  Xcuea  Jahrbuch  fur  mineraloffiej  tjeologie,  und 
palaeontoloffie  passes  into  the  hands  of  M.  Bauer  of 
.Marburg,  W.  Dames  of  Berlin,  and  Th.  Liebisch  of 
Kfinigsberg. 

—  The  modern  mathematician  finds  the  space  of 
three  dimensions,  in  which  our  visible  universe  is 
contained,  entirely  U^o  contracted  for  his  conceptions, 
and  is  obliged  to  imagine  a  space  of  n  dimensions  in 
order  that  his  fancy  may  find  room  to  disport  itself. 
But  it  is  a  new  idea,  on  the  part  of  tlie  novelist,  to 
make  the  conceptions   of  transcendental    geometr}* 
the  basis  for  an  amusing  story.     *  Flatland,  a  romance 
of  many  dimensions,  by  A.  Square'  (Boston,  Robert* 
brothers,  1885),  is  in  substance  a  description  of  life 
as  a  geometer  might  imagine  it  to  be  in  space  of  one, 
two,  or  n  dimensions.     Readers  of  *  Alice  behind  the 
looking-glass '  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  resemblance 
of  the  present  work  to  that  singular  play  of  fancy. 
Curiously  enough,  a  *  scientific  romance '  on  the  fourth 
dimension  is  just  now  announced  in  England  by  C. 
H.  Hinton. 

—  A  new  application  of  the  electric  light,  devised 
and  used  by  W.  E.  Waters  of  Orange,  N.J.,  is  an 
improvement  on  the  old  style  of  illumination  in  the 
astronomical  observatoi;y.  It  consists  of  a  small  in- 
candescent lamp-bulb,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  placed  in  the  end  of  a  cylindriol 
hard-rubber  handle,  four  indies  long,  with  a  push- 
button on  the  side.  A  flexible  wire  cord  connecti 
the  apparatus  with  the  battery-wires,  and  enables  the 
operator  to  carry  this  *  electric  lantern  '  about  in  the 
hand,  ready  for  use  at  any  moment.  This  lamp  ha? 
been  used  by  Mr.  Waters  about  two  years,  and  hw 
proved  entirely  satisfactor]^ 

—  It  is  announced  that  Mr.  William  Cameron,  whn 
has  given  much  time  to  the  exploration  of  Malayan 
countries,  has  just  prepared  at  Singapore,  on  a  scale 
of  half  an  inch  to  the  mile,  a  large  and  elaborate 
map  of  districts  recently  explored  by  him  in  Selan-  • 
gor,  Ulu  Selangor,  Sungei  ITJong,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Malay  peninsula. 

—  Dr.  R.  Neuliauss,  a  young  German  physician,  hi^ 
returned  to  Berlin  after  extensive  explorations  among 
the  South-Sea  Islands,  and  has  read  a  report  of  hit 
researches  before  the  Berlin  anthropological  society. 
Part  of  his  ethnological  collection  he  has  presented 
to  the  Berlin  museum. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

Tbk  is<  itE.i*iii>    favor  with  wliich  the  oro- 

LgDoic  theory  of  eartlifjuakcs  —  the  theory  that 

earthquakes  as  the  erteet  of  disturb- 

■^due     to   mountain  growth  —  has  been 

boked  upon  Id  recent  year^  must  be  accounted 

idistiDCt  gain  for  physical  geology,     Tlie  vol- 

cmk  theory,  now  rationally  liniitecl,  has  long 

Willi   more   popular.      It    is  not    long  since 

Xnllel.  ivbo   has   been  widely   quoted    a^   an 

snUioffity  on  the  question,  cominittcd  himstilf 

to  the  narrow  statement  that  ^'^an  earthquake 

in  a    non-volcanic    region    may,    in   fact,    be 

fifweil  H!*  an  [incompleted  ctrort  to  establish  a 

folcaoo/'  although  he  afterwards  held  a  broader 

[opiiiiofi.     Lyell  wrote  in  the  last  edition  of  his 

'Pfineiplcs'  (187^),  very  much  as  in  his  first 

hl^O).  that  **the  principal  causes  of  the  vol- 

I  fSDO  mod  the  earthquake  arc  to  a  great  extent 

&,  and  connected  with  tlie  development 

[  ^fhimt  and  chemical  action  at  various  depths  in 

(hfi  interior  of  the  globe/'     More  lately,  Dau- 

^•fie  maintjiius  a  similar  view,  even  after  refer- 

niig  to  the  suggestions  of  Dana,  Sness,  and 

I  Hdtn*  aiMl  concludes  that  ''  earthquakes  seem 

[ill  be  like  stilled  eruptions  which  do  not  find 

iUsU  about  as  Dolomieu  thought/' 


» 


One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  exaggerating 
taIoc  of  the  volcanic  to  the  neglect  of  the 
►oic  theory  has  been  tlie  improper  reading 
I  quake  maps.  The  map  constructed  by 
io  185H,  still  the  best  of  its  kind,  is 
¥W7  cotnisionl^'  qtioted  as  showing  a  general 
agfvtxnriit  hi  tlM>  distribution  of  volcanoes  and 
cartkifoakes :  but  it  is  quite  unwarrantable  to 
iScMe  the  widl-sliaken  regions  of  Spain  or  the 
JU|«.  for  example,  in  the  volcanic  district  of 
-  The  shocks   of  riomou- 

,in  seldom  extend  far  from 
the  eruptions  of  Italy  do  not 
— ,.»   ^.,.,n*^''--       \'    the  Alps 


themselves  there  is  now  no  volcanic  action 
whatever,  nor  has  there  been  any  of  significant 
extent  at  any  time  in  their  geological  history,  so 
far  as  it  is  known.  It  is  altogether  gratuitous 
to  suppose  that  the  frequent  tremors  felt  there 
result  from  concealed  volcanic  explosions  ;  for 
they  hud  sufficient  explanation  in  the  forces 
that  have  made  the  mountains,  which  are  un- 
ilonbtedly  still  glowing. 


Anotlier  cause  for  the  former  neglect  of  the 
orogenic  theory  was  tlie  almost  universal  belief 
that  mountain  ranges  had  been  lilted  up  or 
burst  out  by  expansive  force  fiom  beneath, 
instead  of  squeezed  and  crushed  together  by 
lateral  compression,  as  is  now  widely  acceptcil 
The  difference  has  been  concisely  expressed  by 
Stur  of  Vienna  i  formerly  it  was  '  gebirgshub  ;  * 
now^  it  is  '  gebirgssclmb/  Of  course,  as  long 
as  geologists  were  generally  of  the  mind  that 
mauntains  were  pro<laced  l>y  uplift  from  be- 
neath, it  was  natural  to  associate  surface 
shocks  with  smothered  volcanic  action,  whether 
eruptions  fullowecl  or  not;  but,  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  idea  of  iq^lift  as  applied  to 
mountain  ranges,  it  is  as  natural  to  refer  earth- 
tremors  in  non-volcanic  mountain  regions  to 
the  crttshing  forces  that  produce  the  disor- 
dered munntain  atructurc.  There  is,  indeed, 
now  sometimes  seen  a  disposition  to  go,  per- 
haps, too  far  in  this  reaction,  and  exclude  vol- 
canic tiction  from  nearly  all  share  in  causing 
earthquakes.  Some  of  the  English  observers 
in  Japan,  a  volcanic  region  par  ewcelknce^  are 
of  this  mind,  and  attribute  the  numerous  small 
shocks,  even  there,  to  structural  and  not  to 
volcanic  disturbance.  It  is  a  dillicult  matter 
to  decide.  Indeed,  the  study  of  earthquakes 
must,  in  great  part,  long  remain  in  a  two- 
thirds  condition*  Observations  arc  plentiful, 
liypoiheses  have  never  been  lacking  ;  but  veri- 
fication can  hardlv  ever  be  attained. 


Tin:  LACK  oi  final  and  convincinij  vonfication 
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of  hypothetical  views  has,  however,  not  pre- 
vented attempts  at  the  prediction  of  earth- 
quakes, and  the  earthquake  prophet  must  have 
his  mention.  Falb,  an  Austrian,  figured  in 
this  rdle  some  years  ago  with  such  apparent 
success  as  to  inspire  an  Italian  admirer  to  com- 
pose a  sonnet  beginning 

*  O  uom,  che  uon  puoi  tu? ' 

More  recently,  Capt.  Delaunay  of  the  French 
marine  artillery,  and  evidentl}'  a  ver}'  different 
man  from  the  eminent  mathematician  of  the 
same  name,  made  something  of  a  stir  by  his 
predictions.  In  spite  of  severe  criticisms 
from  Faye  and  Daubr^e,  he  persisted  in  main- 
taining that  the  Krakatoa  outburst  resulted 
from  the  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  the  swarm 
of  August  meteors,  as  he  had  foreseen  it 
would.  Worse  than  this,  he  announces  a  more 
%iolent  'seismic  tempest*  in  1886.3,  when  the 
malevolent  Saturn  lends  a  hand ;  and  colo- 
nists in  Java  are  reported  to  be  troubled 
thereby!  Another  method  of  forecasting  is 
discovered  by  Mr.  Charles  Zenger,  who  finds 
that  electric  and  magnetic  storms,  aurorae, 
tempests,  earthquakes,  and  volcanic  eruptions, 
— all,  simply  enough,  result  from  a  single  cause, 
whose  C3'cle  agrees  with  a  semi-rotation  of  the 
sun.  Nothing  of  this  would  be  worth}'  of 
mention,  had  it  not  soberly  appeared  in  the 
Comptes  rendus  of  the  French  academy  of 
sciences,  where  it  is  airily  entered  under  the 
heading  of  'metcorolog}'.'. 

A  niLL  IS  TO  BE  introduced  into  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  to  regulate  the  practice 
of  medicine.  It  is  framed  closely  upon  those 
already  in  force  in  several  states  in  the  union, 
such  as  Illinois,  West  Virginia,  Alabama, 
North  Carolina  (Ohio,  Maine,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Texas  have  bills  under  consideration) ,  and 
provides  for  a  board  of  medical  examiners  who 
shall  not  be  connected  with  any  medical  school. 
They  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  and 
their  function  will  be  to  issue  licenses  to  prac- 
tise medicine  or  dentistr}-,  on  the  basis  of  a 
diploma  from  some  legally  organized  medical 
college,  or  of  ten  years'   practice,   or  of  an 


examination  of  an  elementary  and  practical 
character  in  anatomy,  surgery,  chemistry, 
pathology,  obstetrics,  and  dentistry.  After 
July,  1886,  all  candidates  are  to  be  examined. 
This  board  is  to  be  endowed  with  l^al  powers 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  this  bill  is  not  fhuned 
in  the  interests  of  any  so-called  ^  school '  or 
Apathy,'  and  contains  no  allusion,   direct  or 
indirect,  to  points  in  dispute  between   such 
schools.     The  necessity  of  some  such  bill  in 
the  interests,  not  of  medical  science,  but  of 
ordinary  decency  and  humanity,  is   probably 
hardly  appreciated  by  more  than  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  community,  even  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent portions.     One  often  hears  expressions 
used  implying  that  the  user  supposes  that  a 
diploma  confers  the  right  to  practise  medicine, 
while  the  fact  is  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is 
necessary.     The  privilege  of  giving  (or  sell- 
ing) medical  advice  to  one's  neighbor  is  re- 
garded by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  as  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  and   inalienable  of 
rights,  and  on  a  par  with  ''  the  right  to  Ufe, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."     The 
only   medical  function  for  which   this    state 
legally  demands  even  the  pretence  of  a  medical 
education  is  the  signing  of  certificates  of  in- 
sanity:    The   practice  of  medicine,    surgery, 
and  obstetrics,  with  the  right  to  sign  certificates 
of  death,  ma}^  be  legall}'  assumed  by  any  horse- 
car  driver  who  some  cold  day  feels  that  his 
profession   demands  too  much   personal  ex- 
posure, steps  from  his  platform,  puts  up  his 
sign  with  an  'M.D.,'  and  waits  for  patients. 
If  he  publicly  calls  himself  a  doctor,  he  is  legally 
one ;  and,  if  he  escapes  a  suit  for  malpractice, 
the  law  cannot  touch  him. 


This  bill  can  hardly  be  objected  to  as  too 
strict  by  any  physicians,  except  of  the  class 
just  described,  or  those  immediately  above  it, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  that  portion  of  the 
communit}'  drawn  from  all  social  ranks  who 
consider  education  as  a  positive  drawback,  and 
medical  knowledge  as  a  heaven-born  inspira- 
tion.    Most  persons,  however,  who  patronize 
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thra  class  of  practitiouers  do  so  out  of  pure  ig- 

H  uornnce,  and  thej  have  a  right  to  ask  that  the 

^U^  slmtl  give  them  some  protection  against  too 

^|p)e8  imposition.     Those  who  object  that  this 

bill  imfK>8e8  the  very  minimum  of  qualiBcalion 

(ami  any  who  know  how  brief  a  stud}"  and  how 

limited  knowledge  a  diploma  from  a  ^  legally 

Pcjualified  medical  college  '  may  testify  to^  wiH 
be  very  apt  to  make  this  criticisra)  may  be 
remmded  that  beginnings  must  be  small ;  that 
liie  public  is  not  yet  educated  in  tlus  intel- 
ligent state  of  Massachusetts  to  believe  that 
the  ignorant  patients  are  entitled  to  any  protec- 
tion, or  that  the  ignorant  doctors  are  not  eu- 
titleil  to  the  same  recognition  ae  any  other 
business^man  pursuing  his  calling  under  the 
flisadvantnges  of  the  lack  of  earl}'  education. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  after  1886  the  bourtl 
will  examine  aU  applicants ;  and,  although  it 
ciinnot  purify  as  much  as  might  be  desirable  the 
present  liody  medicaU  yet  it  can  then  guard  the 
gated  against  future  intrusions  of  ignoramuses. 
The  strength  of  different '  schools  '  of  medicine 
vrill  undoubted  I V  compel  some  distasteful  asso- 
ciations upon  the  board  of  examiners  ;  but  the 
iin[iortance  of  the  interests  to  be  served  ought 
to  gtifle  jealousies,  and  override  etiquette, 
Purilication  of  the  profession  can  but  tend  to 
its  unification  and  to  the  development  of  the 
truth.  If  we  can  be  assured  of  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  medical  sciences 
in  all  who  undertake  to  practise  it,  mere 
*  palhies '  and  fads  must  inevitably  die  out 
within  the  profession ♦  and  outside  of  it  cun 
have  little  iiractical  w^eight* 

JctKiixo  KiMiM  w*httt  the  honorary  curator  of 
the  insect-collections  of  the  national  uiuseum 
writej^  in  U>*day-s  issue,  there  is  no  important 
difference  between  his  views  and  those  to 
whose  words  he  bus  objected,  All  agree  that 
collections  of  insects  need  vigilant  and  unre- 
mtttltjg  care,  and  that  auj^  museum  which  does 
not  guarantee  that  cai^  is  no  fit  depository  of 
valtialUe  collections.  The  question  whether 
the  nattonal   museum  practically  offers  such 


guaranty  is  a  nice  one.  Judging  from  the 
past  history  of  the  national  collections  in 
general,  one  would  unhesitatingly  say  it  did 
not.  Judging,  further,  from  Mr,  Riley's  own 
statements  of  the  present  condition  of  things, 
the  same  answer  may  fairly  be  given ;  for  a 
large  and  growing  collection,  already  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  country,  with  no 
person  in  charge,  or  working  under  direction, 
whose  services  the  museum  can  coviDiand^  is 
plainly  not  a  place  which  has  any  right  to 
invite  the  deposit  of  unique  objects.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  recent  growth  of  the 
museum  gives  large,  one  is  tempted  to  say 
abundant,  hope  that  what  has  been  accom- 
plished means  not  only  permanence,  but  prog- 
ress ;  that,  dependent  as  it  is  absolutely  upon 
annual  congressional  appropriations,  these  will 
not  entirely  fail,  since  its  hold  upon  both  popular 
and  congressional  favor  is  such  as  to  command 
respect  and  a  certain  amount  of  support* 
Though  it  may  sutfer  temporary  curtailment  at 
times,  it  is  already  too  strong  to  suffer  long 
neglect  or  to  be  overthrown. 


Nor  must  we  forget  that  it  shows  hereby  its 
very  right  to  exist.  In  no  country,  more  than 
in  a  republic,  have  institutions  been  more 
severely  subjected  to  the  law  of  ^  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.*  With  rare  exceptions,  all  the 
scientilic  bureaus  of  the  government  are 
dependent  for  very  life,  from  year  to  year,  on 
the  will  of  the  people.  The  coast-survey 
even,  with  its  extensive  'corps  of  picked  men 
and  all  its  refinement  of  work,  unsurpassed 
by  that  of  any  similar  bodj'  elsewhere,  exists 
by  virtue  of  an  annual  a[>propriation.  How- 
ever foreign  this  may  be  to  the  administrative 
ideas  of  European  nations,  it  is  thoroughly 
ingrained  in  our  policy,  a  piece  of  the  unwrit- 
ten law  of  the  land,  a  substantial  part  of 
democratic  life.  If  through  its  agency  the 
sctentilic  bureaus  of  our  government  have 
reached  their  present  status,  and  their  work 
has  received  such  generous  praise  abroad, 
even  to  self-reproach,  to  what  may  we  not 
look  forward  when  we  consider  that  they  have 
gained   their   present    standing    through    the 
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action  of  an  undying  universal  law  which 
places  before  them  two  alternatives,  —  progress 
or  death ! 


But  to  return  to  the  practical  question, 
whether  the  national  museum  is  a  fit  place  for 
the  present  deposit  of  unique  collections  of 
perishable  objects,  we  ma}'  say,  that,  while  the 
future  of  the  museum  seems  to  be  assured, 
we  have  no  sufficient  historical  ground  for 
belief,  that  it  will  reach  stability  without  serious 
lapses ;  and  that  until  it  supports  a  competent 
salaried  chief  of  its  entomological  department, 
with  at  least  one  paid  assistant,  it  stands  in 
no  position  to  invite  the  donation,  or  to  war- 
rant the  purchase,  of  a  single  valuable  col- 
lection of  such  perishable  objects  as  insects. 
That  the  time  will  come  when  it  is  properly 
equipped,  we  cannot  doubt ;  that  it  should 
reach  it  through  the  sacrifice  of  Mr.  Riley's, 
or  of  any  other  choice  collection,  would  be  a 
burning  shame :  this  is  the  immediate  risk. 


LETTERS   TO   THE  EDITOR, 

•♦•  OorrenpondenU  are  requested  tobe  a»  brief  09  pogitible.     The 
wrUer'9  name  is  in  all  cases  required  as  proof  of  good  faith. 

The  voice  of  serpents. 

Pkof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock's  note  in  No.  104  brings  to 
mind  a  fact  noted  in  my  laboratory,  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  herpetologists.  In  the  autumn  of  1883 
a  friend  brought  to  me  two  magnificent  living  speci- 
mens of  the  common  prairie  bull  snake,  Pituophis 
Sayl.  I  gave  them  the  freedom  of  my  lecture-room, 
and  they  soon  made  tbemselves  perfectly  at  home. 

One  day,  while  working  with  a  large  induction-coil, 
I  bethought  me  of  my  snakes,  and  caught  the  larger 
(his  length  was  about  five  feet),  and  passed  a  power- 
ful charge  of  electricity  through  his  spinal  column. 
As  the  circuit  was  broken  and  made,  I  was  much  sur- 
prised to  hear  a  faint  though  perfectly  distinct  cry 
from  his  snakeship.  My  notes  made  at  the  time 
speak  of  this  sound  as  similar  to  the  voice  of  a  young 
puppy. 

During  a  period  of  a  month  or  more,  this  experi- 
ment was  repeated  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  ser- 
pents, and  always  with  this  cry  of  pain  or  anger. 

H.  H.  Nicholson. 

Uiiiversity  of  Nebraska,  Feb.  18. 

The    collection    of    insects    in   the    national 
museum. 

In  reference  to  my  remarks  on  the  above-named 
subject,  your  explanation,  that  you  meant  *  the  per- 
petual care  of  valuable  collections'  (p.  20),  meets 
my  criticism ;  and  there  would  be  no  need  U)  recur  to 
the  subject,  were  it  not  for  Professor  Fernald's  com- 
munication on  the  same  page.  He  there  says,  "  The 
national  museum  has  appointed  an  honorary  curator, 


but  It  might  as  well  be  without  one  as  to  have  one 
whose  entire  time  Is  occupied  elsewhere."  Professor 
Femald  speaks  here  without  knowledge,  and  under 
misapprehension  of  the  facts.  The  lionorary  cura- 
torship  of  insects  Is  not '  worse  than  useless,'  and  the 
curator's  time  is  not  wholly  '  occupied  elsewhere.' 

The  organic  law  (Revised  sUtutes,  §6586;  Statutes 
forty-fifth  congress,  third  session,  chap.  182,  p.  394) 
authorizes  the.  director  of  the  national  museum  to 
claim  any  collections  made  by  other  departments  of 
the  government.  The  national  museum  has  a  sub- 
stantial fire-proof  building,*and  a  stable  administra- 
tion. The  department  of  agriculture  has  a  tinder-box, 
and  the  administration  shares  the  uncertain  influence 
of  politics.  Tet  connected  with  the  practical  ento- 
mological work  of  the  department  of  agriculture, 
there  Is  much  museum  work  proper;  and  since  1881, 
with  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, I  have,  as  U.  S.  entomologist,  looked  upon  mate- 
rial accumulated  for  the  latter  institution  as  belonging 
to  the  former,  and  have  freely  given  my  own  time, 
and  that  of  my  assistants  when  necessary,  to  the 
entomological  work  devolving  on  the  curator  of  said 
national  museum.  The  two  positions  are  naturally 
linked. 

I  am  familiar  with  most  of  the  insect-collections  of 
the  country,  and  believe,  that,  during  the  past  three 
years,  more  original  material  has  been  collected  ex- 
pressly for  the  national  museum,  and  more  has  been 
mounted  for  It,  than  for  any  other  Institution,  not 
excepting  the  Agasslz  museum  at  Cambridge,  with 
Its  excellent  Insect  department  under  Dr.  Hagen; 
while,  including  the  collection  of  the  department 
of  agriculture,  and  my  own  (which  Is  deposited  In 
the  museum,  and  will  be  donated  whenever  such 
donation  Is  justified),  there  has  been  by  far  more 
biographic  work  done  for  it  than  for  any  other  mu- 
seum. Even  in  the  Mlcro-lepldoptera,  It  Is  probably 
next  In  extent  to  that  of  Professor  Femald.  The 
care  of  museum  material  Is  of  a  twofold  nature. 
The  preservation  of  valuable  type-collections  requires 
vigilance,  but  little  labor.  The  less  labor,  in  some 
Instances,  bestowed  upon  them,  the  better;  at  least, 
so  I  thought  last  summer  in  witnessing  the  overhaul- 
ing and  re-labelling  of  Grote's  collection  In  the  Brit- 
ish museum.  The  preservation  and  classification  of 
original  material,  on  the  contrary,  requires  brains, 
time,  and  means. 

The  future  and  perpetual  care  of  an  entomologi- 
cal museum  cannot  be  absolutely  guaranteed  without 
endowment;  but  appropriation  to  a  government  in- 
stitution, though  depending  on  the  annual  action  of 
congress,  is  probably  the  next  best  security.     Hence 
I  agree  with  all  Science  has  said  as  to  the  need  of 
proper  and  substantial  provision  for  such  future  care 
of  the  insect  department  of  the  museum.    Washlns:- 
ton  Is  fast  becoming  the  chief  natural-history  centre 
of  the  country;  and  the  national  museum  is  making 
rapid  strides  toward  justifying  its  name,  and  offers, 
on  the  whole,  as  secure  a  repository  for  collections  as 
any  other  Institution.    I  speak  of  the  museum  as  it  is 
to-day,  and  not  as  It  has  been.    The  misapprehen- 
sion indicated,  whether  an  outgrowth  of  the  arooont 
of  natural-history  material  that  has  gone  to  rack  and 
ruin  here  In  the  past  In  other  departments  as  well 
as  in  entomology,  or  a  result  of  present  rivalry,  is 
certainly  not  justified  to-day. 

Professor  Fernald  truly  remarks  that  "  many  mu- 
seum officials  have  very  little  appreciation  of  the  vast 
amount  of  labor,  care,  skill,  and  knowledge  re- 
quired "  to  properly  manage  a  large  and  varied  insect- 
collection.  Tilings  are  too  often  valued  by  their 
size,  and  the  pygmy  bugs  have  not  outgrown  popular 
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contrfnpt.  The  tail  of  it  wUale  is  no  wise  more  com- 
pli*  illy,  tior  a  whit  more  interesting  mor- 

f>li'  the  sling  of  a  bee;  but  it  occupies 

an  in.Mi..  ,>  l;l., iter  space,  and  is  more  obvious  both 
to  Uie  K'AJRe  ot  the  curious  and  the  study  of  the  cora- 
pot^nt,  ^a  fact  whicli  tlie  management  of  a  popular 
ma^euin  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

T)ie  Tiati^nial  museum  has  very  properly  developed 
m«»  '  depanmeuts,  like  ichthyology,  geology, 

an  :  y.  wliicli  receive,  independently,  govern- 

mfiu,  .>.-,  .».iii  thus  furnish  both  workers  and  mate- 
rial. H  »omfi  of  the  other  departments  have  so  far 
been  left  without  material  support,  those  persons  feel 
least  like  complaining  who  are  familiar  with  the 
ultimate  intentions  of  the  director  and  his  efficiGnt 
assistant,  and  with  the  vast  amount  of  woVk  accom- 
nlishe<l  in  organization  and  installation  since  the 
huUding  was  completed.     C.    Y.   IUlkv, 

Hon,  curator  f/  iti^^ecU,  U.S^N.M. 

WMiliitiirtun.  DC,  Feb.  12, 

Plaatic  Bnow. 

A  phenomenon  new  to  me  was  ohservoil  at  the 
close  of  the  north-east  storm  this  noou,  which  showed 
ili«  colicalve  force  in  wet  snow.  The  railing  to  my 
pareh  haa  a  top  sloping  about  ten  degn3€»  each  way. 
"  '  '  ■  n  was  directed  to  a  festoon  of  snow  six- 
J  rind   a  half  bet  wee  ti   ends,  and   seven 

L  ,,  formed  from  a  snow- ribbon.    A«  it  left 

the  ntiimg,  it  was  gradually  twisted,  so  that  the  bot- 
tom of  th«?  loop  fr&s  In  a  position  the  exact  reverse 
of  what  it  liad  held  when  upon  the  rail.    The  twist- 


.^ 


^force  had  extended  for  a  number  of  inches  in 
dir--"   '    -M   the  part  that  i-emalued  upon  the 
imlL    "J  iiunj;  free,  and  moved  over  an  arc  of 

lire  or  ^  s  when  the  wind  struck  it.     It  was 

of  abort  dtirittiun,  as  the  water  from  the  rail  melted 
the  centre;  and  the  ends,  as  they  swung  back,  were 
broken  off  about  four  inches  from  the  rail,  and 
iihowed  a  *piral  twist  like  that  in  a  twiat-drilL  On 
the  next  panel  was  the  end  of  a  former  loop;  and 
tliis  hung  free,  and  measured  nearly  ten  inches  in 
length.  Edward  H.  Wilijams,  Jun* 

B«tliltfkeiin  Pciia.,  Feb,  10. 

Hereditary  malformation. 

Mr>  E»  Brabrook  writes  to  the  society  of  anthro- 
1  Paris  an  account  of  hereditary  hypospadias, 
ortetj  to  the  Lancet  by  Dr.  Liugarth  The 
inheritance  is  a^i  follows:  firgt  generation, 
one  affectwl;  second,  one;  third,  one,  whose  widow 
nfu^rwrinlit  ninrriini  ri  man  Unaffected.  This  woman 
hti  ■  by  her  first  husband,  and  four 

by  III  —  all  affected.     I  will  divide 

111'  suna  iuto  the  first  and  second  set.    Of 

tli'  e,  one  died  childless:  the  other  two  had 

»^on«,  all  afifected.    Of  the  second  set  were  born 
^a  «on«.  —  four  affected,  and  seven    unaffected. 


Three  sons  are  reporteil  of  the  first  set  In  the  next  or 
sixth  generation,  two  of  whom  are  affected ;  while,  of 
three  sons  belonging  to  the  second  set  in  the  same 
gefieration,  none  are  afft^cted.  A^ide  from  the  great 
value  of  such  a  compact  series  of  well-authenticated 
faGts,  a  very  interesting  question,  often  mooitnl  among 
8 t<3ck -breeders,  of  the  permanence  in  the  effects  of  first 
impregnations*  receives  here  a  partial  answer.  The 
runnlfig-out  of  this  influence  in  a  few  generations 
should  also  be  carefully  studied.  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  transmission  of  hereditary  traits  of  the  male 
through  the  mother,  because  Dr.  Lingard  does  not 
seem  to  have  looked  among  the  female  descend  ante 
for  co-ordinated  malformations,     Otis  T,  Masox. 

The  Greorgia  ^^onder-gfirl  and  her  leseone. 

I  read  with  no  little  interest  the  article  with  this 
title  which  appeared  In  this  journal  on  Feb.  0. 

I  was  privileged  to  make  a  private  examination  of 
Miu  Lulu  Hurst,  the  person  referred  to  in  the  article, 
on  several  occaTiiou'^,  In  the  presence  of  her  parents, 
and  usually  of  her  business-manager.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  was  j^erraitted  to  make  a  careful  examination 
of  the  Bubject*s  physical  development,  and  tJike  notes 
upon  her  normal  temperature,  heart-beat,  and  respi- 
ration. I  found  her  to  be  a  healthy,  intelligent 
country-girl,  phtmp  rather  than  muscular,  presenting 
nothing  very  unusual  in  her  constitution;  and  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  note  the  fact  that  I  might  be  shaking 
hands  with  a  *  giant/  The  muscles  of  her  arm  and 
fore-arm  were  not  unusually  developed;  nor  did  they 
staiul  out  prouiiiiently,  as  they  do  in  nu^^cular  sub- 
ject'* of  eUher  sex.  She  is  atmve  the  average  stature 
for  women,  but  does  not  strike  one  as  being  either 
exceetlingly  active  in  movement  or  overpowerful  in 
frame;  as  to  the  former,  rather  the  reverse,  I  think. 

Of  the  experiment  with  the  staff,  I  shall  simply 
state  that  in  my  case,  on  two  occasions,  the  staff 
gyrated  rapidly  about  its  long  axis,  obliging  me  to 
quit  my  hold.  This  wiv^  observed  by  other  persons 
present  during  the  experiment.  In  the  test  with  the 
hat,  Miss  Lulu  stands  t>efore  you  with  her  hands  ex- 
tended horizontally,  palms  up,  with  the  little  fingers 
and  sides  touching  each  other.  On  the  surface  thus 
presented  we  place  our  liat,  with  the  outer  aspect  of 
tlie  crown  resting  on  the  two  palms.  The  expert* 
menter  is  then  invited  to  lift  the  hat  off.  When  I 
tried  this  experiment,  the  hat  wa*  only  removed  after 
couj^iderable  force  was  exerted,  and  then  came  away 
with  a  crackling  noise,  as  if  charged  with  electricity. 
That  Professor  Newcomb's  explanation  would  not 
account  for  the  result  here,  I  would  say  thiit  I  knelt 
in  Bucli  a  position  that  my  eyes  were  but  a  short  dis- 
tance away;  and  my  line  of  vision  was  in  the  same 
plane  with  the  opposed  palmar  surfaces  and  the 
crown  of  the  hat.  This  latter  was  of  very  light 
Manila  straw,  with  the  outer  periphery  of  the  crown 
rounded.  Now,  as  the  form  of  this  surface  was  A 
broad  ellipse,  with  a  major  axis  of  perhaps  seven 
inches,  and  a  minor  axis  of  six,  quite  smooth,  it 
would  be  simply  an  impossible  feat  fMr  Miss  Lulu 
to  seize  it  when  the  distance  l»etween  the  inner  mar- 
gins of  the  opposite  thenar  eminences  in  a  right  line 
is  less  than  six  inches. 

Permit  me  now  to  present  a  test  which  Professor 
Newoomb  did  not  witness.  It  consisted  in  standing 
upright,  with  one  foot  in  advance  of  the  other  to  act 
as  a  brace,  and  holding  in  the  hands  with  a  firm  grasp 
an  ordinary  chair.  Tlits  is  to  be  done  by  seizing  it 
at  the  rear  uprights,  about  where  t!ie  back  joins  the 
bottom;  the  former  being  towards  you,  and  parallel 
with    your    anterior  chest-wall,  against  which  you 
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place  your  elbows  at  a  convenient  distance  apart. 
Tills  position  evidently  leaves  a  space  between  your 
chest  and  the  back  of  the  chair  equal  in  length  to 
your  fore-arms,  which  are  extended  horizontally. 
Miss  Lulu  now  takes  a  position  beside  you,  and,  hold- 
ing her  body  back,  simply  places  the  palmar  surface 
of  her  hand  on  the  back  of  the  chair  on  the  side  to- 
wards your  body.  After  a  few  moments  she  seems 
to  make  the  effort  to  detach  her  hand  from  the  chair, 
which  latter  you  are  privileged  to  push  forwards. 
The  force  at  work,  however,  is  too  strong  for  you, 
and  both  yourself  and  the  chair  are  carried  back- 
wards, without  her  hand  having  changed  its  position. 
The  chair  being  a  cane-backed  one,  it  is  evident 
that  she  could  in  no  way  gain  a  hold  upon  it,  and  the 
back  of  her  hand  never  could  come  in  contact  with 
your  chest,  as  the  spanning  of  such  a  distance  would 
at  once  be  detected. 

Professor  Newcomb's  conclusions,  after  having 
witnessed  the  test  of  lifting  a  chair  with  some  one 
sitting  in  it,  are  to  me  far  from  satisfactory.  I 
saw  the  girl  lean  over  an  ordinary  chair,  with  a  man 
weighing  over  two  hundred  pounds  sitting  in  it, 
and  placing  the  palmar  surfaces  of  her  hands  on 
the  outer  sides  of  the  rear  uprights  near  their 
middles,  and  without  any  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  arm  or  fore-arm,  or  increase  of  pulse 
(remained  at  80)  or  respiratory  effort,  or  change 
of  countenance  due  to  exertion,  so  far  lift  that  chair 
and  its  heavy  contents  from  the  floor  as  to  compel 
the  latter  to  get  out  of  it;  and  this  without  fractur- 
ing any  of  the  bones  of  her  upper  extremities,  or  the 
sides  of  the  chair.  The  simplest  computation  will 
prove  that  the  lateral  prettsure  required  must  be  enor- 
mous in  order  to  get  a  hold,  and  prevent  such  a  weight 
absolutely  slipping  between  her  hands  when  the  up- 
ward force  comes  to  be  exerted. 

R.  W.  Shufeldt,  U.S.A. 
Fort  WIngate,  New  Mexico,  Feb.  19. 


THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  GEOLOGY. 

Many  persons  have  heard  that  the  micro- 
scope, everywhere  recognized  as  indispensable 
in  the  investigation  of  organic  nature,  has  also 
recently  been  made  use  of  in  geology ;  but 
very  few  have  any  distinct  notion  of  the  sort 
of  problems  to  which  it  can  there  be  applied, 
or  of  the  way  in  which  it  can  contribute  toward 
their  solution.  The  determination  of  the  dif- 
ferent minerals  which  compose  very  fine  grained 
rocks  may  doubtless  appear,  even  to  man}' 
geologists  who  have  been  accustomed  to  deal 
with  only  great  areas  and  mountain  masses,  a 
matter  of  small  importance ;  and  they  often 
fail  to  see  that  the  methods  which  render  such 
a  determination  possible,  are  capable,  if  prop- 
erly employed,  of  throwing  much  light  on  some 
of  the  most  difficult  questions  with  which  they 
have  to  deal. 

The  microscopic  study  of  rock-sections  is 
one  of  diflficulty,  and  indeed  quite  discour- 
aging to  a  beginner  who  attempts  it  without 
proper  guidance,  no  matter  how  familiar  he 
mny  be  with  mineralogy,  or  with  the  use  of  the 


microscoi)c  in  other  fields  of  research.  This 
fact,  coupled  with  the  newness  of  the  branch, 
8ufl3ciently  accounts  for  the  number  of  workers 
in  it  still  being  so  small  in  this  country,  which 
presents  unrivalled  opportunities  for  its  cul- 
tivation. 

Although  the  idea  of  preparing  rocks  in 
transparent  sections  for  the  microscope  ori- 
ginated with  an  Englishman,  the  fruitful  line 
of  research  to  which  it  gave  rise  has  since 
been  almost  exclusively  cultivated  in  German}*. 
Here  the  seed  fell  into  soil  made  already  fer- 
tile by  the  labors  of  older  geologists,  and 
sprang  at  once  into  a  strong  and  rapid  growth. 
The  keen  perception  and  great  euergj'  of  Zirkel 
first  made  known  the  microscopic  appearance  of 
the  common  rock-forming  minerals,  as  well  as 
discovered  the  wide  distribution  of  others  before 
considered  rarities.  Vogelsang,  not  contented 
merely  to  observe,  was  able  to  draw  from  his 
studies  the  most  suggestive  conclusions,  which 
he  substantiated  by  ingenious  and  delicate 
experiments.  It  is,  however,  to  Rosenbusch 
that  the  development  of  petrography  as  a  sci- 
ence is  most  largely  due.  In  his  work,  pub- 
lished in  1873,  he  showed  in  a!  masterly  manner 
how  what  had  been  learned  of  the  optical  proiv 
erties  of  diflferent  crystals,  especially  their 
action  on  polarized  light,  could  be  applied  to 
their  identification  in  thin  sections,  thus  ren- 
dering a  rigid  microscopic  diagnosis  for  the  first 
time  i)ossible.  From  this  time  on,  the  inter- 
est in  this  branch  of  investigation  became  in 
Germany  very  general,  and  its  growth  proix)r- 
tionatel}'  rapid.  The  attainment  of  the  long- 
desired  separation  of  rock  constituents,  even 
when  of  the  smallest  size,  by  means  of  solu- 
tions of  high  specific  gravity*,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  man}'  micro-chemical  reactions  of  great 
precision,  followed  each  other  in  quick  succes- 
sion, until  to-day  the  accuracy'  and  beauty  of 
petrographical  methods  are  hardly  second  to 
those  found  in  an}'  other  branch  of  natural 
science. 

The  geologists  of  other  countries  on  the  con- 
tinent, es|)ecially  in  France  and  Scandinavia, 
soon  perceived  the  value  of  the  German  work, 
and  early  availed  themselves  of  its  results  to 
start  similar  investigations  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  the  apprecia- 
tion of  it  among  English-speaking  people  has 
been  so  slow,  that  not  one  reliable  text-book 
on  the  subject  of  petrography  exists  in  the 
language  of  the  man  who  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse to  its  modern  development.  Any  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  in  America  is  recent,  dating 
from  the  publication  of  Zirkel's  ^  Microscopical 
petrography '  in  1876.    How  steadily  the  inter- 
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est  in  ii  ts  increasing,  however,  may  be  judged 

from  the  number  of  Auierican  Hludeiiiis  who 
have  been  anfl  ^tili  are  pursuing  it  at  various 
German  universities.  What  is  needed  in  this 
country  are  well-equipped  jietrographioal  laluj- 
ratories^  so  tliat  those  who  arc  unable  to 
avail  thenist»h'e8  of  the  facilities  which  pjuropc 
nifords  may  not  be  compelled  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  what  is  duily  becoming  a  more 
and  more  necessary  part  of  a  geologist's  train- 
ing. An  attem[a  to  organize  such  a  lahnratorv 
has  recently  been  made  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
university  and  the  encouragement  wliich  it 
has  already  received  seems  to  abundantly  jus* 
tify  the  ejci>enment, 

llfrelofore  microscopical  petrography  has 
tieen  essentially  a  branch  of  mineralogy*  but 
its  future  certainly  lies  in  the  far  wider  sphere 
of   geology.     The   mere   laboratory  study   of 

rfntcd  rtK'k -specimens,  which  hiis  served  so 
a  purix>se  in  tlie  perfecting  of  delicate 
accurate  metluxis,  no  longer  possesses  any 
vigntlicance,  now  that  these  are  so  thoroughly 
develojicd*  What  In  Germany  has  been  secured 
by  yeai^s  of  [>alient  lalnn*  may  now  be  learned 
in  31  uoni[*aralivel3'  short  time.  Geologists  have 
only  to  know  and  realize  its  application  to  their 
fieUi  of  work,  in  order  to  eagerly  aw^i!  them- 
iselves  of  such  an  important  aid.  The  use  of 
the  micTOsco|ji;  alone  will  in  future  produce  but 
little  that  is  new^ ;  but  its  possibilities  in  geol- 
ogy\  when  intelligently  employed  in  con  nee  Lion 
with  the  most  dctailc<l  and  careful  heid-work, 
—  the  necessity  of  which  has  been  increased, 
not  diminished,  by  its  intro*btclion,  —  cannot 
he  easily  oven*ate<l. 

What  paleontology  has  done  for  the  fossiUfer- 
ous  dej>osits.  this,  and  even  more,  the  micro- 
Kroi>e  must  do  for  the  crystalline  rocks.  The 
Icbs  altered  forms  of  igneous  masses  have  thus 
far  been  almost  exclusively  studied ;  and, 
ah  hough  they  still  have  much  to  teach  us,  it  is 
not  by  their  iovesttgatiun  that  the  microscope 
i.H  destined  to  yield  its  greatest  assistance  to 
geology.  The  changes^  structural  and  clieim- 
c-iiK  which  go  on  in  rocks  after  they  arc  first 
fonned,  leave  behind  them  more  or  less  distinct 
traces  which  it  is  the  special  province  of  the 
microseo(ic  to  follow  out  and  interpret.  Of 
how  much  has  already  been  learned  regarding 
the  alteration  of  sedimentary  rocks  near  their 
eontiict  with  eruptive  masses,  the  work  of 
Ko«enbu&ch  in  the  Vosges  Monntains,  of  Lossen 
in  the  Uartz,  and  of  Hawes  in  New  [Jump- 
ifchire,  is  abuncbmt  proof.  The  witlc-spread 
chtinges  which  rocks  subjected  to  regional 
nictiimorphism  have  undergone,  are  far  more 
compUeuted   and  difficidt,   but  Ihcy  can   un- 


doubtedly be  studied  with  as  great  success. 
It  is  by  dealing  with  such  problems  as  Lossen, 
RenanU  an<l  Lehmaun,  in  Europe,  and  Wads- 
worth  in  this  country,  have  especially  pointed 
out,  that  the  microscope  in  geology  can  in 
future  render  its  best  service.  The  manner 
in  which  this  can  be  accorophshed  is  by  the 
patient  following,  step  by  step,  of  nnchaugeil 
rocks  into  their  most  completely  altered  equiv- 
alents, and  carefully  comparing  the  cou<lition 
of  each  constituent  at  every  point.  In  this 
manner  the  succession  of  changes  which  they 
undergo  ma}'  be  as  completely  worked  out  as 
though  we  could  see  the  process  actually  going 
on  before  our  eyes.  The  alterations  of  olivine 
and  enstatite  to  serpentine ^  of  pyroxene  to 
hornblende,  and  even  the  reaction  of  two 
minerals  ujx)n  each  other  in  forming  a  thtrtl 
of  intermediate  composition,  as  shown  in  the 
rim  of  ampbiboie  which  surrounds  olivine 
where  it  is  in  contact  with  plagioclase,  have 
all  been  traced  by  the  microscope  tfirough 
every  stage.  More  recently  the  effects  of 
pressnre  exhibited  by  the  i>ending  and  break- 
ing of  erystnls,  the  disturbing  of  their  opti- 
cal charactei-8,  and  the  local  crushing  of  the 
rock  constituents,  have  l>een  carefully  studied. 
This  is  found  almost  alwa3'9  to  be  attended  by 
the  formation  of  new  minerals,  like  alhite,  zoi- 
sile,  miea,  garnet,  etc.,  whose  younger  origin 
is  only  to  be  proved  by  a  microscopic  investiga- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  mention  here  a  tithe 
of  what  has  already  l)ccn  done  in  this  direc- 
tion, although  a  beginning  has  hardly  3'et  been 
made.  What  are  especially  to  be  desired  arc 
detailed  studies  of  many  small  areas,  where  the 
same  rock,  whether  eruptive  or  sedimentary, 
can  be  traced  from  its  original  form  to  it:s  most 
altered  state,  and  a  ctmi  part  son  of  the  results 
obtained  in  each.  This  Lossen^  has  recently 
attempterl  for  the  southern  Hartz,  and  has 
thereby  indicated  what  is  i>erhaps  tlie  mttst 
promising  field  ffjr  microscopic  work  in  geol- 
ogy, GEOliGE   II,    WlLIJAMS. 


TffE  SPANISH  EARTHQUAKES.^ 

TnK  Spanish  peninsula  has  been  the  scene 
of  a  series  of  eartht|uakes,  whicli,  for  extended 
duration  and  ibs»strous  etTects,  surpasses  any 
thing  that  has  been  Ml  in  that  region  in  recent 

>  Studlen  an  tirUimorphliPchtin  uniptiv-  iind  •cdlmenl(|v>«U*Iti' 
en,  I'rUiiMcrt  nn  nilkru*knpiiit:bi  n  bUderti.  Jnbrbuch  drr  prou*«. 
lanctcttAnatttU  Hlr  1S*3»  p.  tiln. 

=  In  prcp^iirhiir  tbli  notice,  tbe  foUowl nic  joiirnftt«  bavo  b(»cn 
conmiltotl ;  vix.,  CronJca cit'JiUftcii  (B«rct'ionjt),  ScU^noit  *>i  nature, 
Lu  Nnttirc,  L*A»lronomlCt  Comptr*  rendu*,  CfXHrnns,  Uanaa,  Njw 
turr,  ftud  %'arJuf»»  Knuliab  mid  Amcrtean  nt?w*p<ip«r»* 
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years.  Beginning  toward  the  close  of  Decx^ni- 
ber  lastt  tlie  sbocks  continued  at  intervals  for 
more  than  a  month,  and,  indeed,  the  g^round 
has  hardly  vet  resumed  its  wonted  stabilit}* : 
while  the  loss  of  life  and  destrnetion  of  prop- 
erty^  exceeding  that  of  1829  in  Valencia,  lias 
perhaps  not  been  eqnallerl  since  the  great  Lis- 
bon earthquake  of  a  century  i\go. 

The  first  light  shocks  were  reported  in  the 
earlv  morning  of 
Dec.  22,  \HH4,  at 
Pontevedm  and  Vi- 
go on  the  north-west 
coast,  and  were  also 
felt  at  Lisbon  and 
other  places  in  I*or- 
tngah  on  the  island 
of  Madeira  and  the 
Azores » 

This  was  followed 
on  the  evening  of 
Dec.  25  by  disfts- 
trous  shocks  in  the 
southern  part  of  tiie 
peninsula.  They  be- 
gan at  8.53  p. Mm 
being  felt  as  far 
north  as  Madrid, 
where  bells  were 
rung  and  clocks 
stopped,  but  doing 
no  damage  there ; 
while  in  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  An- 
dalusia, Granada, 
and  Malaga,  where 
the  principal  force 
was  expended »  hun* 
drcds  of  houses  were 
overthrown,  hun- 
dreds of  lives  lost, 
and  some  towns  and 
villager  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

In  Cadiz,  Seville,  Cordova,  Jacn,  and  Al- 
raena  the  slmcks  were  9tron«jly  felt,  injuring 
some  build inij^s,  but  without  serious  damage. 
At  Granada,  s*hocks  to  the  number  of  eight  oc- 
curred (luriiig  that  night ;  and.  besides  other 
casualties,  the  front  <if  tlie  cathedral  was  in- 
jured, the  Alhamhra  fortunately  escaping  harm. 
The  villages  of  Albunuelas,  Arvnas  del  Rq}% 
Jatar,  Zafarraya^  and  J^anta  Cruz,  were  left  a 
mass  of  ruins.  Alhama  was  destroyed  with 
the  loss  of  over  a  thousand  houses  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  lives.  This  town  consisted 
of  two  parts,  —  an  upper  and  a  lower.  The 
upper  [lortion,  situated  upon  the  higher  ground, 


vtsw  rK  A  sTRSST  Of  AtBA3iA,  JAN,  3.    (From  la  yatur*^) 


was  cast  down  u|x>n  the  lower,  overwbelmiii( 
it  in  its  fall.  The  hot  springs  also  ceased 
flow  for  two  days,  after  which,  the  flow  wa 
resumed  more  abundantly  than  before.  Tli| 
waters  have  since  then  acquired  a  marketl  sul- 
phurous character,  and  their  temperature  Un 
increased  from  47^  C.  to  60°  C. 

The  province  of  Malaga  also  suffered  seve 
ly.    In  the  city  of  Malaga  all  the  public  building 

were     injured*    ar 
some  were  destroyc 
with      many     othc 
liouses.     At  E8te[w 
nf*.  on  the  coast  wea 
fA^  Malaga,  a  chur 
and  a  block  of  build 
itigs  were  destro3*e 
At    Torrox,    Ncrja 
Almunecar.  and  Mc 
tril,    places    on    till 
Mediterranean     Se 
cast   of   Malagi 
many  buildings  wcf 
overthrown,    anq 
many  lives  lost.     H 
the  first  -  mentioned 
place,  as  stilted    bj 
the  alcalde,  twentj 
six  shocks  oc4?ur 
between  8.50  p.m. 
the2oth  and  II  a.h*" 
of    the    2r>th,   com- 
pletely     destroy  in 
the  village.     At 
m  u  n  e  c  ft  r    t  w  e  l  vi 
shocks   occurred    t^ 
fifteen  minutes. 
many   places  wher 
the  destruction  wa 
less  complete,  esp 
ciall}*    at    Gran  ad 
and  Malaga,  the  in 
habitantj*  cam|>ed  foj 
days    in    the    ileW 
and  0{)cn  places,  sleeping  in  tents  and  sheds 
or  in  carriages,  not  daring  to  return  to  theB 
houses.     At  Peri  an  a,  north  of  Malaga,  an  < 
tensive  land -slip  was  caused  by  the  carthrjuakej 
overwhelming  a  large  part  of  the  town,  am 
destroying  a  church  and  seven  hund?'cd  and  fifty 
houses.     Above  the  village  of  Guevejar,  liuiW 
upon  a  hillside,  a  great  paral>olic  crevasse  thr 
kilometres  long  has  opened  to  a  width  of  fmfll 
three  to  fifteen  metres ;  and  the  village,  whic' 
rests  on  a  stratum  of  clay,  is  slowly  sliding 
downward  to  the  valley,  while  the  houses  stifl 
remain  standing.     Some  of  the  houses  hav 
moved    twentv- seven    melres   since    Dec*  25J 
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At  one  extremity  of  the  crevasse  a  small  lake 
has  been  formed,  having  a  deptli  of  nine 
metres  f  and  a  su[x^r- 
6cial  area  of  about  two 
thousand  square  metres. 
Atanotber[>oiQtanolive< 
tree  hjis  lieen  split  from 
root  to  branches,  the 
two  parts  remaining  up- 
right upon  opposite  sides 
of  the  opening.  At 
still  another  iX)int,  it  has 
divided  lengthwise  the 
foundation  -  wall  of  a 
powder-manufactory  ^ 

As  many  of  the  vil- 
lages in  that  part  of 
Spain  da  not  have  tele- 
graphic coraraunicaliou 
jfUh  Uie  capital,  details 
^~  ve  been  reported 

wljand  with  considerable  uncertainty  ;  and  it 
ta  difficult  to  gather  from  the  various  accounts 
anj*  eatimate  of  the  whole  number  of  lives  lost. 


MAP  or  ^rAiJi. 


numbered  b}-  thousands,  and  the  villages  of 
Albama,  Santa  Cruz,  Arenafs  del  Rcy,  Periana, 
and  Albuiiuelas  are  now 
but  piles  of  ruins.  More 
than  thirty -five  vil- 
lages are  named  when' 
some  dead  and  wound- 
ed were  taken  from  the 
ruins.  Of  the  10,000 
houses  in  Malaga,  7,000 
will  require  repairs. 

The  shock  of  Dec.  25 
was  succeeded  by  light- 
er  shocks  on  the  remain- 
ing days  of  the  month, 
and  at  longer  intervals 
through  the  month  of 
January,  and,  indeed, 
up  to  the  present  time. 
A  list  of  the  shocks  is  as 
follows  :  — 

Dec.  22.  Pontevedra,  Vigo,  Lisbon  (3/29  a.m.), 
Madeira,  Azores  (2»30  a.m.). 
24.  Seville  (light). 


TIIK    KKGION   AryXCTED    [9   HtlAWKfj. 

(Prom  La  J^ature,) 


dOuert  jfc  J\trma 


tf. 


MAV  nF  TiiC  IIEOIQK  aurKKItllic  MaBT  9KVEUELY.     (Vrom  VA»lronotriU.) 


On  Jan-  14  the  otftclal  records  stated  for  Gra-  Dec,  25.  Madrid  (to  the  Mediterranean,  etc., 

OBda  01/5  killed  and  1,480  injured.     Other  es-  as  above), 

timates  have  placed  the  entire  loss  of  life  at  2G.  Madrid,  Gibraltar,  and  the  southern 

upwards  of  2*000.     The  houses  destroyed  are  provinces* 
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Dec.  27.  Aiitequera  (five  shocks K  Arcbitloiia 

(nine  shocks),  Malaga* 
28,  29.  Torrox,  ^falaga. 

30,  Velez   Malaga,  Toitox    (7    and    10 

A*M.)i  provinces  of  CiraiJiula  and 

Malaga. 
.'11.  Ton-ox,  Granada,  Jaeo  ((>.3o  iv.m.), 

Malaga. 


A   nVtVKV  STRKKT  IK  AhUA^A.     (Kfom   ^totriit>«, ) 


Ann.  1, 


3. 
5. 

Jan.  7. 
H. 

1). 


12. 


Torrox,     <  i  ranada      ( 1 1 . 4 ;»      r,  m  , ) , 

Malaga,  Nerja  (*i,  t),45,  9  i\m.), 

A  Iga  rrobo ,    A 1  li  ania ,     Ant  e  q  1 1  e  la , 

Valencia. 
Valencia,  CJranada,   Malaga,  Vtlez 

Malaga. 
I^ja,  Alluiraa,  Jaen,  Velez  Malaga. 
Granada  ((J  p.m.,  severe),  Lqja,  Mo- 

tril      (fifty      houses     destroyed), 

Malaga. 
Nerja,  Velez  Malaga. 
Loja,  Torrox,  ~ 

Torrox. 
lU,  Malaga. 

1 1 .  M  alaga  ( hn  i  I  d  i  i  igs  tVl  I ) . 
Gibraltar,   Alluima,    Al- 
ga rrobo. 
Torrox,     Caiiillas,     Al- 

nuinecar,  Algarrc^bo, 
Granada  (10  wm,),  Ca- 

nillas,  Motril, 
21-  Malaga,      l^oja,      Velez 

Malaga,  Alinunecar. 
Periana. 
Albania      (one      person 

killed). 
Alliama. 
13.  Torre  del  CamiK),  forly 

miles  north  of  Granru 

iia  (serious  damage  to 

hospital). 

Gratiada,  Velez  Mrdngii. 

Granada  (renewed  shoL'k.s  reportetl). 

Tifarch 2.  Granada,  Loja,  Alhama  (houses  fell ) . 

The  severe  shock  on  Christmas  night  seems 

to  have  been   perceived   in   England,  having 


been  reported  as  felt  at  10*20  p.m.  in  WUta.l 

and  also  having  been  recorded  by  stnall  dis-l 
turbnnces  of  the  niagneU   in    tbe  Greenwich  | 
observatory  at  U  15  p.m.  ;  the  suspended  mag- 
nets acting  as  [wndiihim  seismographs. 

While  they  may  probably  have  no  connec-J 
tion  with  the  Spanish  earthquake,  the  follow- 1 
ing  shocks,  felt  in  other  parts  of  Enrape  dunng| 
the  same  period,  are  worth  not 
ing ;  VIZ., — 

Dec,  25.  .4t  Zernetz,  KngadiuQ 
(at8.17aDdnp.il,, 
the  former  hour  eor-J 
res  [)o  I  id  ing    to    7.32| 
p»M.,  Madrid  time). 
27,  28.  At    Tarvis    in    Carin- 
thia. 

28,  7  A.M.  at  Siindal  an 
Oxcndal,  Norway, 

29.  In  Wales, 
,Jan.     4.  In  IStyria, 

;t,  3   A.M.    at   Chamb^ry^J 
;  5.50  A.M.  at  Embriin. 
at  Susa,  near  Mont  CeDts, ' 


A.M.  at  Ennenda^ 


Savoy 
Jan.    (j.   In  Italy 

and  at  Velletri. 
21,  Between  0  and   1 

Glarus. 
As   bearing   upon   the   jjossible    connectioiij 
between  seismic  and  atmospheric  phenomena, 
it  is  remarked  that  an  unusually  high  barometer 
prevailed  over  the  Spanish  peninsula   durin; 
the  first  half  of  December*,  while  from  Dec.  20 


13. 


IG. 


22. 
27, 

Feb.  12. 


14. 

23. 


Bt'tK*  or  A  toNVBKT,  ALBUNUCLAS.    (From  /^a  JH^ture*} 


to  22  a  heavy  storm  area,  attended  by  an  iin 
usual  atmospheric  depression,  was  pjissinjr  fr^n 
north  to  south  over  the  same  region,  i 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  22d  ;  alis<_' 
Nerja  a  hurricane  followed  the  flrBt  atioc 
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blowing  down  the  bouses,  whose  walls  were 
nirt'ndy  weakened  by  {ha  earthquake. 

*rht»  gtjologieal  t-ljarHctcristics  of  the  conn- 
In*  are  described  In  the  next  article:  it  will 
therefore  fiulUce  fie  re  to  say  tbnt  the  seismic 
phenomena  seem  to  be  intimately  related  to 
tb«  geological  growth  of  the  mountain  system, 
especrally  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  elevation  of 
which  is  apparently  not  yet  coiiipleteft  A 
commission,  consisting  of  three  mining  engi- 
neers, under  the  presidency  of  Sr.  D.  Mannel 
Fernan<bz  de  Castro,  has  been  a  p[  join  ted  by 
th<    -  ii  government  to  study  this  series  of 

en;  -^^  and  has  already  distributed  a  list 

of  tiuiiy- three  interrogatories  relating  not  only 
to  the  time,  direction,  and  other  particulars  of 
the  earthquake  shocks,  but  also  to  various 
atmospheric  phenomena,  such  as  the  jiressnre, 
temperature^  clouds,  etc. 

C.  G,  RocKwuiii),  Jun. 


I 


THE  SIERRA  NEVADA  OF  SPAIN:  THE 
SCENE  OF  THE  RECENT  EARTH- 
QLAKES. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  of  Spain,  though  full  of 
interest  for  the  tourist,  the  man  of  science,  or 
the  student  of  history,  has  been  little  visited, 
and  almost  nothing  has  been  written  about  it. 

This  sierra  forms  a  compact  l>ody,  twenty* 
five  miles  wide  and  fifty  miles  long,  completely 
isolated,  and  without  directly  connected  lateral 
spui's  or  terminal  ridges.  Surrounded  by  an 
U  plain  as  it  is,  it  has,  nevertheless, 
smaller  neighbors  which  seem,  like 
have  been  ejected  from  below.  Its 
crest  has  been  denncled  by  the  elements,  and 
ita  aides  scored  Uy  brooks  or  torrents  which 
di%^«rg«  in  all  directions  from  the  central  axis, 
fed  by  the  rains  of  spring  and  the  melting 
snows  of  summer.  Four  principal  streams, 
descending  to  the  north-west,  meet  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  Alhambra,  and  unite  their  waters 
before  traversing  the  renowned  plain  of  La 
V'ega.  Their  cascades  and  ripples,  descending 
horn  the  mountain  crest  above,  give  to  the 
adjoining  valley  a  delicious  freshness  during  the 
torrid  months  of  summer.  To  theae  waters 
is  tjuc  the  immense  isle  of  verdure  presented 
by  the  Vega  nt  a  time  when  nearly  all  southern 
Europe  is  scorched  dry  by  the  sun.  At  many 
points  the  rivers  run  in  narrow,  deep  channels 

lily  dammed.  From  their  sources  to  the 
nent  when  they  reach  the  plain,  their  aver- 
age deeceut  is  one  to  ten,  almost  the  maxi- 
mum for  running  waters.  At  that  point  they 
an*  captured  i  not  a   drop   esciipes.      All  the 


irrigating  works  and  canals,  the  customs  gov- 
erning the  distribution  of  water,  even  the 
rules  recalled  by  the  strokes  of  the  bell 
nightly  from  the  minarets  of  the  AUiambra, 
are  the  legacy  of  the  Arabian  civilijjation 
whicli  blossomed  on  the  plain  before  it  was 
driven  to  a  last  refuge  on  the  mountain. 

On  the  north,  three  rivei-8  descend  to  the 
plain  of  Guadi/. ;  but,  their  sources  not  being 
fed  by  perpelual  snows^  when  the  rainy  season 
has  passed  they  dry  away.  In  consequence 
this  plain  is  as  sterile,  bare,  and  forbidding 
as  that  of  the  V^ega  is  green  and  inviting. 
Wherever  the  eye  wanders,  apart  from  the 
sierras,  lies  a  reddish-griiy  phiteau  of  dusty 
alluvium,  seamed  and  rent  by  precipitous- 
caiians.  Nolliiug  recalls  the  idea  of  life:  the 
desolation  is  as  that  of  an  unknown  country, 
grand  and  terrible.  All  the  valleys  and  plains- 
of  this  part  of  Andalusia  present  the  same 
impressive  and  melancholy  features.  Gustave 
Dor**,  who  passed  through  this  region  many 
years  ago,  has  profited  by  his  experience  to 
introduce  memories  of  it  in  some  of  the  most 
strange  and  fantastic  proiluctions  of  his  penciL 
This  sterile  region  is  poor,  un[H30pled,  almost 
unknown,  and  practically  cut  off  from  com- 
mnnieation  with  the  rest  of  Spain. 

Farther  to  the  west  is  the  country  of  the 
Alpujarras,  so  celebrated  in  Moorish  history 
for  the  terrible  conflicts  of  which  it  was  the 
theatre*  IMore  than  one  poet  htvs  celebrated 
the  combats  of  the  Christian  ami  tlie  Moor 
in  tlie  narrow  defiles  and  rocky  gorges  of  the 
sierra ;  but  all  these  imflfrinary  descriptions 
fall  far  short  of  depicting  the  scene  as  it  ap- 
pears in  reality. 

The  Alpujjtrras  are  composed  of  two  cistern- 
like basins,  absolutely  closed  to  the  outer  world, 
except  by  two  narrow  gorges  cut  in  the  rock 
by  the  rivers  which  traverse  them.  I'he  first 
of  these  rivers,  tlie  Rio  Grande  dc  Ujijar, 
descends  directly  from  tlio  lieights  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  passes  Ity  the  site  of  that  town, 
and*  with  its  affluents,  waters  the  Imsin  of 
Ujijar,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  little  Moorish 
kingdom.  It  issues  by  a  deep  canon,  and  frdls 
into  the  Mediterranean  by  the  little  port  of 
Adra  at  no  great  distance.  The  second,  the 
Guadalfeo,  runs  between  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Contra viesa,  close  by  the  former,  whose 
slopes  it  drains.  Emerging  from  the  basin,  it 
turns  abru[)lly  to  the  south,  reaching  the  sea 
near  Motril*  Just  before  entering  the  gorges 
of  the  Sierra  Contraviesa,  the  Guadalfeo  re* 
C!eives  the  brook  of  Beznar  from  a  point 
elevated  above  the  plain  of  La  Vega,  whence 
Uoabdll)  the  last  of  the  Moors,  is  said  to  have 
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taken  his  parting  glimpse  of  his  palace  of  the 
Alhambra,  the  rich  Vega,  and  ^  Grenada  the 
marvellous.'  It  is  appropriately  named  '  Sus- 
pire del  Moro  '  ('  the  Moor's  sigh'). 

A  very  few  men  can  safely  hold  the  entrances 
to  the  Alpujarras  ;  and  they  long  remained  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  Arab  power  in  Spaiq, 
which  has  passed,  leaving  as  its  memorial  lit- 
tle more  than  the  names  of  a  few  villages,  and 
the  wonderful  system  of  irrigating-works. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  series 
of  calamities,  hardly  closed,  which  has  laid  so 
many  villages  in  ruins  since  last  Christmas,  is 
a  continuation  of  the  processes  by  which  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  crust  are  raised  in  moun- 
tain ranges  above  the  rest.  A  few  words  on 
the  geological  structure  of  the  sierra  may  in- 
dicate the  possibilities  of  the  localit}'.  The 
structure  of  the  sierra  and  its  neighbors  is 
quite  simple.  They  rise  like  islands  or  domes 
of  ancient  mica  schists  out  of  a  sea  of  later 
formations,  which  break  like  waves  upon  their 
flanks.  These  schists  are  of  a  silver}'  white, 
appearing  like  snow  when  distant  and  illumi- 
nated by  the  sun.  They  are  absolutely  sterile, 
but  dip,  in  a  general  way,  outward  from  the 
central  axis  of  elevation  in  all  directions.  A 
belt  of  radiately  dipping  Silurian  schists  encir- 
cles the  central  part  of  the  sierra,  which,  like 
the  exposed  part  of  the  core,  assumes  rounded 
outlines,  but  is  succeeded  by  another  belt,  rug- 
ged, precipitdus,  and  craggy,  of  Permian  lime- 
stones, which  extends  to  the  base  on  the 
eastward,  but  is  nearly-  as  irregular  in  height 
as  in  extent.  The  Alpujarra  basins  are  ex- 
cavated in  tliese  limestones,  and  protected  by 
escarped  cliffs.  Against  the  base  of  the  sierra, 
raised  slightly  near  the  mountains,  but  else- 
where horizontal,  lie  tertiary  grits,  clayey  sands 
and  clays,  deposits  of  fine  gypsum,  etc.,  cov- 
ered with  two  alluvial  series  of  beds,  —  the 
lower  composed  of  decomposition  products  of 
the  Silurian  schists,  brought  down  by  water 
and  mingled  with  material  derived  from  the 
subjacent  tertiar}- ;  the  upper  and  later,  from 
the  denudation  of  the  fundamental  mica  schists 
now  forming  the  crests  of  the  sierras.  Moule 
observes  that  the  elevation  of  the  sierras  has, 
in  part  at  least,  taken  place  since  the  tertiary 
epoch,  and  even  since  the  alluvial  period,  and 
that  it  maj'  not  yet  have  ceased.  This  obser- 
vation, written  before  the  recent  disturbances, 
has  found  in  them  renewed  support. 

The  people  of  the  country,  finding  in  the 
elevated  blocks  of  argillaceous  alluvium  left 
isolated  b}'  the  torrential  rains  of  part  of  the 
year  a  soft  but  compact  and  resisting  mate- 
rial, have  car^-ed  in  them  whole   villages  of 


cave-houses,  with  doors  and  windows,  and 
often  with  one  story  above  another.  These 
abrupt  elevations,  though  of  moderate  height, 
are  extremely  numerous,  entirely  without  vege- 
tation, and  of  an  ashy  hue.  The  cave  vil- 
lages are  numerous,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Purullana,  contain  sometimes  several  hundred 
inhabitants.  One  may  imagine  the  devasta- 
tion among  these  gnomes  which  an  earth- 
quake shock  must  produce,  and  which  would 
go  far  to  explain  the  great  loss  of  life  in  these 
small  places. 

The  shocks  felt  have  been  chiefly  to  the 
westward  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  have  been 
most  severe  along  the  junction  of  the  tertiary 
rocks  with  the  schists.  Here  towns  have  been 
almost  or  quite  destroyed,  and  the  ruin 
wrought  has  been  largely  proportional  to  the 
proximit}^  of  the  town  or  village  to  the  uncon-. 
formability  of  the  rocks,  though  the  motion 
has    been    propagated    over    a    much    wider 


THE    WORK  OF  THE  SWISS  EARTH- 
QUAKE COMMISSION. 

The  Swiss  earthquake  commission  was  appointed 
by  the  Swiss  society  of  natural  sciences,  in  1879,  to 
secure  more  uniform  and  accurate  observation  and 
study  of  the  seismic  disturbances  in  and  around  the 
Alps.  It  included  such  men  as  Forel,  Forster,  Ha- 
genbach-Bischof,  Heim,  Soret,  and  others  of  mark 
as  physical-geographers  and  geologists  ;  and  they  at 
once  began  an  active  campaign.  Professor  Helm  of 
Zurich  wrote  several  general  articles  ^  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  undertaking,  and  to  outline  the  method 
by  which  intelligent  persons  could  give  effective 
assistance;  and  since  then,  he  and  Forel,  both  admi- 
rably qualified,  have  prepared  a  number  of  mono- 
graphic reports  on  the  results  thus  far  reached.  The 
official  journal  of  publication  is  the  Jahrbuch  des  tel- 
lurisches  observatorium  of  Bern ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  none  of  our  libraries  possess  a  copy  of  it. 
Fortunately,  the  reports  have  mostly  been  reprinted 
in  periodicals  of  more  general  circulation,  and  from 
these  the  notes  here  presented  are  derived. 

Forel's  entertaining  papers  ^  give  the  results  of  the 

>  Ueber  die  unteraucbungen  der  erdbeben  und  die  blsberifr 
resultatc.     Zurich  vierUljahrettchr.t  1879. 

Die  erdbeben  und  deren  beobacbtung.  Zurich,  1880.  ThiB 
appeared  also  in  French,  translated  by  Forel,  in  the  Arch.  dN 
$cUnce«,lil.  1880,261. 

Die  AchweizeriMhen  erdbeben  yon  November  1879  bis  eodr 
1880.  Jahrb.  Ullur.  obterv.t  1881 ;  with  an  appendix  giving  in 
portant  corrections. 

s  LcB  tremblementa  de  tcrre  ^tadite  par  la  commission  sismo- 
logique  Suisse  de  novcmbre  1879  k  fin  de  1880.  Arch,  dei  wi* 
ences,  vi.  1881.  401. 

Id.  .  .  .  pendant  I'ann^e  1881.    Arch,  des  sc,  zi.  1884, 147. 

I^es  tremblements  de  terre  oroginiquea  ^tudite  en  Soisie. 
VAstronomie,  li.  1883,  449;  111.  1884, 13. 
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coiximk«loit*a  work  in  attractive  fonup  It  fs  some- 
Ua)f4/v^en  a  little  arousing  to  notice  the  ptirely  gci- 
entific  tre«tment  lliat  these  ilistressitig  cnlaniitieB 
eive;  for,  just  as  an  old  surgeon  will  describe  a 

rible  operation  as  a  *  beautiful  case/  so  Forel  writes 
of  a  violent  shock  as  *ce  l>eau  tremUlement  de 
lerre/  Spain  niust  advance  far  beyond  its  pres- 
ent snperstitions  lK?fore  it  can  Irave  so  calm  and 
jadiclal  a  comraSssioner.  The  classification  that 
mm  early  adopted  is  an  important  matter,  and^  In  the 
i>rvs*Mit  sface  of  the  Study  in  this  country,  deserves 
quotation  in  full;  for«  in  any  statistical  comparisons, 
It  Is  important  that  the  fact*  on  which  they  rest 
fthould  be  recorded  on  similar  soates.  The  first  prin- 
ciple is  the  grouping  of  the  fainter  antecedent  and 
fubM>quent  tremors  with  the  more  violent  shocks,  as 
making  parts  of  a  single  disturbance;  and,  although 
tl^la  ia  generally  well  advised,  it  sometimes  leads  to 
iacluding  shocks  {sccouMes,  stosaen)  that  occurred 
during  ten  or  more  days  as  parts  of  a  single  earth- 
qtiake  {tr emblement,  heben).  Thus,  in  ISSf^  there 
were  aixty-two  tremors  or  shocks  in  twenty- one 
eartfjquakes;  and  in  1B81  the  numbers  were  one 
hundred  and  slxty-lhree,  and  thirty-seven  for  Switse- 
erland  alone.  The  intensity  of  shocks  is  measured 
on  the  Rosji-Forel  scale,  as  fulluws:  — 

1.  Very  faint;  recorded  by  a  single  selsmoTOeter; 

sliced  only  by  practised  observers, 

Eegistered  on  several  seismometers  of  different 

fnitruction ;  noticed  by  a  few  piersons  at  rest. 

8*  Dumtion  or  direction  noted ;  felt  by  a  number 
of  persons  at  rest. 

i.  Felt  by  persons  while  moving;  shaking  of  mov- 
able objects,  doors,  windows;  cracking  of  ceilings, 

5.  Felt  by  every  one;  furniture  shaken,  and  some 
ells  rung. 

'  6,  Sleei>er«  awakened ;  general  bell-ringing,  clocks 
pped,  visible  swaying  of  trees;  some  persons  run 
out  of  buildings. 

T    nv..rniming  of   loose  objects;    plaster  falling, 
g'  ht;  buildings  not  seriously  injured. 
aeys  falling;  walls  cracked, 

9    Partial  or  total  destruction  of  buildings. 

10.  Great  disasters;  overturning  rocka,  forming 
fiaturei  and  mountain-slides. 

in  order  to  obtain  a  measure  of  the  *  value  *  of  the 
«arth*|iiake  in  wliich  all  its  elements  are  included, 
tb«  area  affected  and  the  number  of  accessory  shocks 
most  also  be  considered.  For  Switzerland,  the  areas 
af«  grouped  by  diameters  of  five,  fifty,  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  five  hundred  kilometres;  and  the  weak, 
iDiNllum,  and  strong  accessory  tremors  are  counted 
•eparatcly  (n,  n\  n").  Then  the  total  value  of  a  dis- 
tiirhant^  is  K  —  (Intensity  scale  X  area  scale)  +  n 
'-  3n'^  This  is  evidently  a  useful  method  of 
iiog  and  giving  weight  to  the  various  pecul- 
tmnucM  of  an  earthquake,  but  it  has  a  manifest  inac- 
curacy coming  from  the  inequality  of  tbe  divisions 
In  the  scale  of  intensity.  Great  earthquakes  would 
not  W  jiffvfn  their  deserved  superiority  over  atnall 
ti  'i  a  meastu'ement.     It  would  be  Improved 

\)}  4   the  intensity  number  of  the  principal 

Htvck. 


Tlie  numerical  results  thus  far  announced  may  be 
briefly  summarized:  they  give  a  moderate  winter 
maximum,  thus  agreeing  with  Yolger's  studies  of 
some  years  ago;  a  strongly  marked  preference  for 
the  night  hours,  with  a  maximum  between  two  and 
four  in  the  mornmg,  while  the  minimum  is  from 
noon  to  two  o'clock  in  the  day:  no  sufficient  connec- 
tion is  mnde  out  between  the  attitude  of  the  moon 
and  the  occurrem^e  of  shocks ;  and  the  soutli-westem 
corner  of  the  country  has  had  twice  a-s  many  eartli- 
quakes  as  any  other,  but  no  general  map  showing 
distribution  has  yet  been  published. 

There  seems  to  be  no  dissent  from  the  opinion  that 
these  shocks  are  in  noway  of  volcanic  origin:  they 
are  by  all  regarded  us  evidence  of  continued  struc- 
tural disturbance  and  growth  of  the  Alps,  There  is 
no  apt>earance  of  volcanic  action,  but  evidence  of 
lateral  crowding  i*  afforded  by  every  valley  that 
exposes  sectiorus  of  distorted  rocks  on  its  sides.  The 
distortion  may  be  slow  and  uniform,  and  evenly  dis- 
tributed through  the  rocks,  especially  when  far  below 
the  surface,  under  the  heavy  weight  of  overlying 
strata;  and  then  it  is  probable  that  no  disturbance 
would  be  felt  above.  But  It  may  also  be  irregular  by 
fits  and  starts,  tm  the  crushing  stress  accumulates  to 
the  limit  of  the  rocks'  strength,  which  snap  asunder 
as  the  limit  is  passed;  and  the  tremor  thus  produced 
is  known  on  the  surface  as  an  earthquake.  The 
migration  of  shocks  gives  valuable  confirmation  of 
this  view.  Some  earthquakes,  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  accessory  shocks  having  a  common  centre,  are 
properiy  referred  to  a  single  origin:  examples  of  such 
are  found  in  187(*,  vii,,  and  ISSiK  l-j  ix.,  xiii,,  and  xx., 
of  Forel's  lists.  But  in  a  few  other  cases  the  succes- 
,  si ve  shocks  must  be  referred  to  different  centres, 
which  travel  or  *  migrate'  along  a  liiie  that  is  natu- 
rally supfxtsed  to  mark  a  yielding  fissure.  1870,  v,, 
and  188Q,  vtii.,  belong  to  this  Interesting  class.  Still 
more  jwculiar  la  the  interpretation  given  by  Heim  to 
number  xlvii.  of  his  li^  (June  ifS,  imih  The  obser- 
vations of  this  earthquake  showed  only  a  moderate 
velocity  of  propagation  (112  to  2<)4  metres  a  second) 
in  the  direction  of  the  longer  diameter  of  the  region 
affected,  and  this  is  regarded  as  too  small  for  tlie 
advance  of  an  elastic  earth- wave.  Moreover,  the 
local  directions  of  tl»c  shock,  agreeing  fairly  well 
among  tliemselvee  on  either  side  of  the  longer  diam» 
ctcr,  did  not  agree  with  thedircriion  of  the  extension 
of  the  disturbed  area  in  time.  It  was  tlierefore  sup- 
posed that  the  disturbance  resulted  from  the  succes- 
sive breaking  or  slipping  of  a  long  fissure,  from  which 
earth-waves  spread  out  laterally  with  normal  veloci- 
ty; thus  showing  the  migration  of  the  focus  quickly 
accomplished  in  a  sitnple  earthquake,  much  as  it  had 
l>een  implied  by  the  more  deliberate  shifting  of  the 
successive  shocks  in  complex  disturbances.  The 
explanation  is  a  tempting  one,  and,  if  confirmed  by 
similar  results  in  the  future,  will  be  an  important 
contribution  to  seismology. 

Thest4itistic.il  result*  that  will,  after  a  few  decades, 
be  gathered  from  these  uniformly  recordetl  observa- 
tions, will  be  of  especial  value;  and  tiie  further  de^ 
velopment  of  the  connection  that  has  been  surmliod 
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between  the  disturbed  areas  and  the  structural  fea- 
tures of  the  Alps  will  be  looked  for  with  interest. 

W.  M.  Davis. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  EARTHQUAKES.^ 

I  HAVE  followed  with  much  interest  the  details  upon 
the  recent  earthquakes,  which  the  newspapers  have 
published ;  but  this  question  is  so  intricate,  so  difficult, 
that  I  assure  you  I  should  not  have  undertaken  its 
investigation  had  I  thought  any  other  person  would 
have  been  willing  to  do  so.  Meanwhile,  at  the  acad- 
emy, the  question  is  growing  in.imporUnce,  geolo- 
gists, geodesists,  and  others  having  taken  it  up  with 
considerable  enthusiasm.  Under  these  conditions,  I 
have  thought  that  I  ought  not  to  draw  back.  Never- 
theless, I  am  not  without  a  certain  apprehension. 
Indeed,  the  question  of  earthquakes  is  one  of  the 
vaguest.  Data  are  hitherto  wanting,  but  there  is  no 
lack  of  theories;  for  as  in  medicine,  when  there  are 
many  remedies  for  one  disease,  it  is  frequently  the 
case  that  neither  is  really  good,  so  in  geology,  in  ter- 
restrial physics,  when  many  theories  are  put  forward 
to  explain  a  phenomenon,  it  is  necessary  to  cast  aside 
each,  and  say  that  none  is  absolutely  sufficient.  I 
start,  then,  with  a  certain  hesitation;  and  yet,  when 
one  accepts  an  appointment  to  study  facts  of  this 
sort,  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  have  in  mind  some 
theory,  true  or  false,  and  to  adopt  it  more  or  less 
boldly,  free  to  abandon  it  after  contradiction. 

1  start,  then,  with  a  certain  idea  which  I  expect 
to  verify  or  invalidate.    I  do  not  propose  to  tell  you 
what  it  is:  I  will  simply  ask  your  permission,  before 
giving  my  plan  of  studies,  to  point  out  in  a  few  words  ^ 
the  current  theories  to  account  for  earthquakes. 

There  are  four  principal  ones.  They  are  very  old. 
We  find  them  In  the  Greek  authors,  and  perliaps,  if 
one  were  to  search  carefully,  they  would  be  found 
among  East-Indian  tradition^  The  first  is  based 
upon  the  supposition,  that,  under  the  solid  cnist  of 
the  earth,  the  sudden  generation  of  gases  and  vapors 
causes  subterranean  explosions ;  and  it  is  the  effect  of 
these  shocks  that  we  feel  on  the  surface.  This  would 
be  in  a  way  comparable  to  an  explosion  of  dynamite 
taking  place  at  a  great  depth.  I  need  not  discuss 
these  theories,  yet  I  may  say  that  perhaps  this  one  is 
true  when  applied  to  earthquakes  in  the  neighborhood 
of  volcanoes.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  as  soon  as 
the  earth  opens,  great  quantities  of  gas  are  liberated 
from  beneath  the  surface,  where  in  some  way  they 
have  been  generated  and  furnished  with  extraordi- 
nary power. 

But  even  if  this  theory  is  probable  with  regard  to 
volcanic  earthquakes.  1  think  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  apply  it  to  those  in  Spain. 

A  second  theory  has  been  proposed  by  a  learned 
physicist,  Alexis  Perrey.  It  is  based  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  combined  influence  of   the    sun 

*  A  communication  to  the  French  geographical  society,  on 
Jan.  23,  by  Mr.  FouQUft,  profennor  of  geology  in  the  College  de 
France,  and  chief  of  the  comraittion  appointed  by  the  Academy 
of  cciencei  to  ttudy  the  Spanith  earthquakes. 


and  moon,  acting  upon  the  liquid  parts  beneath  the 
surface,  produces  tides  analogous  to  those  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  These  vast  tides  of  liquid  fire  at 
certain  favorable  movements,  striking  upon  the  solid 
external  crust,  cause  the  earthquake  shocks.  I  also 
abandon  this  theory,  for  I  do  not  think  it  can  apply 
to  Spain. 

There  remain  two  others,  one  that  of  Scheuchzer^ 
a  distinguished  aavant,  at  once  paleontologist,  geolo- 
gi:»t,  and  physicist.  Having  studied  the  earthquakes 
in  Switzerland,  he  has  attributed  them,  not  without 
reason,  in  certain  particular  cases,  to  the  falling-in 
of  subterranean  caverns  caused  by  the  dissolving-out 
of  such  substances  as  salt  or  gypsum  by  water  which 
has  penetrated  beneath  the  surface.  Such  a  collapse 
would,  without  doubt,  cause  a  very  appreciable  shock 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  theory  may  apply 
to  certain  special  cases;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if 
it  applies  to  the  Spanish  earthquakes. 

There  is  a  fourth  which  is  at  present  in  favor  in 
Grermany  among  nearly  all  geologists  of  that  country, 
and  it  has  also  been  accepted  by  some  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  France  it  has  not  been  so  well  received : 
nevertheless,  there  are  eminent  men  who  entertain  it. 
It  is  based  upon  geological  observations.  There  are 
no  geologists,  indeed,  who,  observing  the  walls  of  the 
cracks  in  the  metamorphlc  rocks,  for  instance,  have 
not  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  these  beds,  originally 
deposited  in  a  horizontal  position,  have  been  raised 
and  broken.  There  have  evidently  been  movements 
of  extreme  importance,  since  rocks  that  were  origi- 
nally connected  and  regular  are  now  in  the  greatest 
disorder.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  these  movements 
could  not  have  been  produced  without  superficial 
shocks  at  the  moment  when  the  fissures  were  made. 
Therefore  there  must  have  been  earthquakes  in  all 
geological  epochs,  even  the  most  ancient,  which  are 
exactly  comparable  with  those  of  to-day.  But  recip- 
rocally, if  these  ancient  foldings  have  produced  earth- 
quakes, why  are  not  the  present  earthquakes  the  result 
of  analogous  phenomena  ? 

You  see  that  the  theory  is  perfectly  regular  up  to 
this  point..  It  is  only  necef^sary  to  know  (the  diffi- 
culty is  merely  thrown  back  in  time)  what  is  the 
origin  of  these  foldings,  of  these  fractures.  Why 
these  out- throws,  these  subsidences,  these  convolu- 
tions? We  then  arrive  at  a  very  old  explanation, 
given  by  geologists,  and  still  admitted  by  many 
satantu.  It  is  that  the  earth  is  continually  cooling, 
and  so  contracting.  The  superficial  crust  has  reached 
a  nearly  constant  temperature;  but  this  is  not  tme 
of  the  liquid  portions  adjacent  to  it,  where  the  tem- 
perature must  be  very  high,  though  constantly  cool- 
ing. In  cooling,  its  volume  becomes  less,  and  its 
contractions  cause  foldings  and  fractures  in  the  solid 
crust.  This  theory  is  rather  old,  it  is  true,  but  there 
is  no  better  theory  at  present. 

As  to  the  Spanish  earthquakes,  it  seems  to  me, 
that,  of  these  four  theories,  only  two  should  receive 
any  attention. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  whether  there  are  fis- 
sures, bendings,  and  faults  beneath  the  surface,  or 
whether  the  water  is  dissolving  out  caverns.    In  a 
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woftl,  the  subject  for  reaoarch  14  whether  one  of  the 
|ji9t  two  theories  will  apjily  to  the  case  In  question* 
You  will  iioticef  moreover,  tliat  each  of  these  theories 
pftfSumiM  a  geulnglcal  cause.  It  is  in  purt,  I  think, 
this  idisa  of  the  connection  between  earthquakes  and 
thit  movements  far  below  the  surface,  that  has  influ- 
enced the  Academy  of  sciences  in  choosing  a  geolo- 

to  examine  the  phenomenon, 
.y— J  my  turn,  —  and  for  the  same  reason  as  the 
Aeademy  of  ^ctenc^'s,  —  I  have  taken  geologists 
*»  collaborator*.  Those  who  accompany  mo  are 
Itessrv.  Michel  L^vy  and  Marc^^l  Bertrand,  mt'mbers 
oi  the  geological  survey  of  France,  and  mining  en* 
glneei^  of  great  competence.  The  third  who  uccom- 
[lanrcs  me  Is  Professor  Barroia,  of  the  Faculty  of 
science  at  Lille,  an  eminent  sreologisl,  who  is  well 
ac«|UJilnt<?d  with  the  Spanish  soil. 

1  have,  then,  as  my  a.ss«»ciHtes,  three  geologists^ 
perfectly  contpetenl  to  study  all  the  facts  that  are 
usually  Investigated  in  earthtjuakcs,  —  the  propaga- 
lion  of  the  motion,  the  direction  of  the  shock,  and 
the  place  of  greait*-4i  intensity.  They  are  also  capa- 
ble of  determining  the  retatlons  which  exist  between 
the  superficial  action  of  an  earthquake  and  that 
which  may  be  j^oing  on  at  great  depth*<.  Geologists, 
when  Ihey  travel  over  the  surface  of  a  piece  of 
ground,  see  not  only  the  superficial  beds,  but,  by  a 
sort  of  Instinct^  they  divine  the  character  of  the 
deeper  extensions.  Sometimes  they  are  mistaken,  — 
tJiey  we  not  infaJllblef  — but  still,  in  the  most  cases, 
they  are  able  to  determine  tlie  constitution  of  the 
deep  strata.  This,  then,  i*  one  special  polnl  which 
we  shsill  endeavor  to  determine. 

Wc  wish,  from  the  study  of  the  superficial  deposits, 

to  deduce  its  geological  structure  at  a  certain  depth. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  means  which  we  possess 

to-day,  it  is  possible  to  determine  approximately  the 

depth  from  which  an  earthquake  shock  originates. 

We  have  two  methods  for  this.   One,  which  is  founded 

n  very  precise  and  delicate  observations,  has  been 

ised  by  Mr.  See  bach :  it  is  based  upon  the  determi* 

on  of  a  series  of  p^jints,  in  which  the  oscillutions 

AfQ  felt  at  the  same  moment.     These  observations 

are  ejctremely  difficult  to  obtain. 

There  is  another,  older  method,  due  to  the  English 
pbysicist,  Mallet,  The  system  of  observations  pro- 
posed by  him  Is  based  upon  the  examinatioii  of  the 
cracks  In  the  land  after  an  earthquake.  These  frac- 
iur«s  »re»  in  nearly  every  case,  normal  to  the  di- 
tieciiou  of  the  shock;  and,  when  one  studies  them 
dftefolly,  the  direction  of  these  normals  is  sufficient 
to  As  their  points  of  convergence,  and  hetice  the  ori- 
^a  of  Uie  shock, 

Tbe  methods  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  not  purely 
ttiaoretical :  they  have  been  applied  11  ve  or  six  times  by 
I  OermAns,  lutians,  and  English;  but,  unfortunately, 
H  the  French  have  not  yet  used  them.  They  have 
^^m^n  very  interesting  msults;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
^^^■i  earthquake  at  I>!ichia,  it  has  been  showri  that  the 
^HlM  of  the  concussions  came  from  a  depth  of  from 
twelve  httiidrcd  to  eighteen  hundred  metres  at  the 
I  motk  Between  twelve  hundred  and  eighteen  bun- 
H ilrtd  metre*  tliere  is  certainly  a  considerable  range: 


I 
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but  one  would  have  expected  to  Btid  that  the  shock 
came  from  a  much  greater  depth.  Consequently 
much  is  already  accompHslied,  when  we  can  limit  the 
origin  of  the  phenomenon  to  a  *pace  so  restricted. 

I  said  that  we  were  able  to  apply  these  two  meth- 
ods, the  one  certainly,  the  other  probably.  We  may 
thus  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  earihiiuake^s  centre* 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  able  to  determine  by 
geological  observations  the  constitution  of  the  earth 
at  this  point,  we  shall  have  obtained  u  datum  ex- 
tremely  important,  and  we  may  be  able  to  acci'pt  one 
of  the  two  theories,  or  so  to  liinlt  one  or  the  other  as 
to  make  it  agree  better  with  the  facts, 

Tiiese  are  t lie  objects  of  our  mission,  these  the 
things  we  count  o!i  accomplishing.  You  will  see 
that  it  is  very  simple.  I  hope  that  we  shall  obtain 
satisfactory  results.  I  do  not  dare  to  promise  that 
w^e  shall;  but  1  do  promise  you  that  we  shall  study 
Andalusia,  or  a  portion  of  this  province,  with  care, 
aud  that  we  shall  bring  back  data  of  geological 
interest  and  importance  from  this  very  curious 
country. 

SEISMOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

Tub  eartht|uakes  of  the  last  year  in  England  have, 
like  those  in  this  country,  aroused  an  interest  in  seis- 
mometry ;  and  the  committee  of  the  Scottish  meteor- 
ological  society,  who  have  charge  of  the  Ben  Nevis 
oliser\'atory,  have  asked  Professor  Kwing  (whose  work 
in  Japan  we  recently  noticed  [vol.  iv.  p.  fild|,  and 
w*ho  is  nmv  professor  of  engineering  in  University 
coliege,  Dundee)  to  institute  earthquake  observa- 
tions on  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis.  Professor  Ewiiig  has 
received  a  grant  of  a  hundred  pounds  from  the  com- 
mittee controlling  ihe  government  grant  for  scientific 
investigation,  and  will  proi-eed  to  set  up  apparatus  to 
detect,  and  probably  to  reconl.  minute  earth-tremors, 
and  also  slow  cliaiiges  of  level  of  the  ground. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  Spanish  earthquakes, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  thai  we  have  accidentally 
brought  into  prominence  a  new  kind  of  seisnioscope. 
In  Nature,  vol.  xxxu  p.  202,  Mr.  Elli^  of  the  Royal 
observatory  at  Greenwich  states  that  the  continuous 
photographic  records  of  the  declination  and  horizon- 
tal force  magnetometers  both  show  a  simultaneous 
disturbance,  different  from  the  ordinary  magnetic 
di9lurbanL*e8,  occurring  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  25,  a, 
few  minutes  after  the  reftorted  time  of  the  severe 
earthquake  in  Spain  on  that  date.  No  ordinary  mag- 
netic disturbances  were  recorded  on  this  and  neigh- 
boring dates,  and  the  earth-current  registers  showed 
no  change;  so  that  there  would  seem  to  be  little  If 
any  rca^n  to  doubt  that  the  unusual  dlsturbancea 
recorded  were  caused  by  the  swinging  of  the  magnets 
on  their  susftending  fibres,  due  to  the  shaking  of  the 
points  of  suspension  by  ih©  Spanish  eartiiquake.  If 
some  method  were  devised  of  photographing  the  lat* 
eml  swing  of  the  magnets  in  two  azimuths  at  right 
angles,  in  addition  to  tbe  present  torsional  swing  as 
magnetometers,  these  instruments  could,  perhaps,  be 
made  very  sensitive  seismoscopes  as  well,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  time-record  would  oidy  depeiid  upon 
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the  velocity  given  to  the  strip  of  photographic  paper. 
Of  course,  as  seismometers,  they  would  be  as  worthless 
as  all  stable  pendulums  must  be;  but  as  seismoscopes^ 
they  might  be  quite  sensitive,  and  the  expense  and 
requisite  attention  need  not  add  greatly  to  that  al- 
ready necessary  with  the  magnetometer. 

In  Japan,  Professor  Milne  keeps  up  his  active  work 
in  seismology.  During  the  last  summer,  he  spent 
five  days  on  the  top  of  Fujiyama,  attempting  to  detect 
diurnal  changes  in  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  re- 
sults have  not  yet  been  published.  This  mountain  — 
a  wonderfully  symmetrical  volcaniccone,  about  twelve 
thousand  feet  high,  and  the  most  striking  object  in 
all  Japan —  is  the  one  on  whose  summit  Professor 
Mendenhall  made  a  determination  of  the  force  of 
gravity  and  of  the  values  of  the  magnetic  elements ; 
and  it  will  always  be  an  interesting  point  for  scien- 
tific observations  of  all  kinds,  rising  as  it  does  in 
complete  isolation  out  of  a  plain. 

In  vol.  vii.  part  2,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  seis- 
mological  society  of  Japan,  Professor  Milne  con- 
tributes a  paper  upon  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
earthquakes  observed  in  northern  Japan  between 
October,  1881,  and  October,  1883.  A  map  is  given 
for  every  quake,  showing  by  its  colored  portion  the 
approximate  area  covered  by  the  shock,  as  determined 
by  Professor  Milne's  system  of  tracking  down  earth- 
quakes by  a  system  of  postcards  distributed  to  all 
important  places  in  the  hands  of  observers  who  send 
in  weekly  reports  of  the  occurrence  or  non-occur- 
rence of  any  disturbances.  In  this  way  Professor 
Milne  has  had  the  northern  part  of  Nippon  and  the 
southern  part  of  Yezo  covered  for  several  years  with 
a  network  of  forty-five  observers,  besides  those  in 
Tokio  and  Yokohama.  At  five  of  these  stations 
quite  accurate  time-observations  of  the  disturbances 
were  frequently  obtained  by  the  help  of  good  clocks 
compared  several  times  per  week  with  the  daily  tele- 
graphic noon  signal  from  Tokio.  A  catalogue  of  the 
individual  observations  of  each  of  the  three  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  shocks  is  also  given.  Some  of  the 
results  are  worth  noting.  As  regards  geographical 
distribution,  it  is  remarkable  that  only  two  out  of  the 
three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  shocks  appear  to  have 
extended  to  the  west  of  the  range  of  mountains 
running  up  the  western  side  of  the  island  of  Nippon, 
being  apparently  stopped  by  that  barrier,  while  about 
eighty-four  per  cent  seem  to  have  originated  either 
out  under  the  ocean  or  very  near  it  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  islands.  Commenting  on  this,  Professor 
Milne  says,  — 

*'The  district  which  is  most  shaken  is  the  flat  al- 
luvial plain  of  Musashi  following  the  line  of  the  river 
Tonegawa.  ...  This  area  forms  one  of  the  flattest 
parts  of  Japan.  The  large  number  of  earthquakes 
which  have  been  felt  on  the  low  ground,  and  the  com- 
paratively small  number  which  have  been  felt  in  the 
mountains,  is  certainly  remarkable. 

**  It  must  also  be  observed,  that,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  active  or  extremely  recent  volcanoes,  the 
seismic  activity  has  been  small.  ...  It  may  also  be 
remarked  that  the  side  of  Japan  on  which  earth- 
quakes are  the  most  frequent  is  the  side  which  slopes 
down  steeply  beneath  an  ocean  which  at  a  hundred 


and  twenty  miles  from  the  coast  has  a  depth  of  about 
two  thousand  fathoms,  whilst  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  country,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  shore, 
the  depth  is  only  about  a  hundred  and  forty  fathoms. 
Another  point  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  (hat 
the  district  where  earthquakes  are  the  most  numerous 
is  one  where  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  recent 
and  rapid  elevation. 

"  In  all  these  respects  the  seismic  regions  of  Japan 
hold  a  close  relationship  to  similar  regions  in  South 
America,  where  we  have  earthquakes  originating 
beneath  a  deep  ocean  ml  the  foot  of  a  steep  slope  on 
the  upper  parts  of  which  there  are  numerous  volcanic 
vents,  whilst,  on  the  side  of  this  ridge  opposite  the 
ocean,  earthquakes  are  rare.  With  refputl  to  the 
Musashi  area,  it  may  also  be  remarked  that  sediments 
brought  down  by  numerous  rivers  from  the  higher 
parts  of  the  country  are  accumulating  on  it  at  a  very 
rapid  rate." 

The  distribution  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  earthquakes  for  the  four  quarters  of  the  years 
was  as  follows,  —  January  -  March,  105 ;  April  -  June, 
70 ;  July  -  September,  39;  October  -  December,  83,  — 
thus  confirming  the  greatest  activity  in  the  coldest, 
and  least  in  the  hottest,  months  of  the  year,  which 
had  been  shown  before  for  the  Tokio  district  alone 
for  a  long  period  of  years. 

With  respect  to  the  measurement  of  the  motion  of 
the  ground,  most  of  the  facts  deduced  by  Professor 
Milne  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  summa- 
rized by  Professor  Ewing  in  his  memoir  referred  to 
above.  The  following,  however,  which  is  partly,  at 
least,  new,  deserves  quotation  here :  — 

*' Inasmuch  as  it  will  be  observed  that  different 
instruments  give  different  results  for  the  same  earth- 
quake, in  order  that  the  reader  may  not  regard  sach 
diagrams  as  conflicting,  the  following  results,  which 
have  been  obtained  from  the  earthquakes  here  re- 
ferred to,  and  which  have  been  confirmed  by  many 
observations  made  subsequently,  may  be  enume^ 
ated: 

'*  1.  An  ordinary  earthquake,  although  having  s 
general  direction  of  propagation,  has  at  a  given  point 
many  directions  of  vibration.  If  there  is  a  decided 
shock  in  a  disturbance,  this  particular  movement 
may  be  indicated  in  the. same  manner  at  adjacent 
stations. 

'*2.  The  amplitude  of  motion  as  observed  at  two 
adjacent  stations,  even  if  only  a  few  hundred  feel 
apart,  may  be  extremely  different. 

*'  3.  The  period  of  motion  may  vary  like  the  am- 
plitude, the  instruments  being  in  all  cases  as  similar 
as  it  is  possible  to  construct  them. 

*'  At  present  I  am  carrying  on  observations  by  meaoi 
of  three  similar  Instruments  placed  at  the  comers  of 
a  triangle  the  sides  of  which  are  about  eight  hundred 
feet  in  length.  When  these  instruments  are  side  by 
side,  they  practically  give  similar  diagrams.  At  their 
present  positions,  they  always  give  d^erent  diagrams. 
If  these  instruments  were  in  the  hands  of  distinct 
observers,  each  of  these  observers  would  give  a  totally 
different  account  of  the  same  earthquake.  Judging 
from  the  quick  period  and  large  amplitude  of  mo- 
tion always  observed  at  one  particular  comer  of  my 
triangle,  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  at  this  comer 
there  might  be  suflOiclent  motion  to  shatter  a  baild- 
ing,  whilst  at  the  other  comers  similar  buildings 
would  not  be  damaged.'' 
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He  does  not  state  whether  there  Is  any  difference 
In  elevation  or  in  character  of  soil  at  the  corners  of 
this  triangle;  but,  Lf  there  is  none,  then  this  observed 
(ItfFert^nce  of  motion  is  highly  interesting  and  impor- 
tant, and  should  be  tested  and  verified  in  every  possi- 
ble way  by  interchange  of  instruments,  resetting  of 
BupportHj  etc.,  in  order  to  be  sure  in  every  way  thai 
there  is  no  local  peculiarity  of  instrument  or  method 
of  attuchmcnt  to  the  soil.  Doubtless  this  will  have 
been  fully  attended  to  in  Professor  Miine's  continu- 
ation of  the^e  iute renting  experiments, 

H,  M,  Paitu 


A  RECENT DfSCUSSrON  OF  THE  AXIOMS 
OF  MECHANICS, 


I  TiJE  logic  of  the  pljysical  sciences  will  al- 
ways remain  a  fascinatiog  field  for  the  philo- 
sophic inquirer,  and  doubtless  also  for  the 
P  special  stndent  of  those  sciences.  The  recent 
ctforts  towards  a  *  reform  in  logic  '  in  (iermany 
have  not  left  this  field  untouched  ;  and  one  of 
the  first  in  iraiwrtiince,  among  the  books  that 
bear  on  the  general  topic,  is  the  work  whose 
title  IB  given  below.  The  author  has  quali- 
fie<i  himself  for  the  task  liy  a  lengthy  study  of 
the  history  of  the  development  of  bis  science, 
and  he  has  the  power  to  suggest  much  more 
than  he  directly  says.  In  short,  we  have  here 
a  man  who  combines  dcfioiteness  with  depth 
of  thought ;  and  his  book,  whether  useful  or 
not  to  tiie  specialists  in  mechanics,  is  surely 
very  suggestive  to  the  student  of  logic. 

The  author  represents  in  his  way  the  new 
Lpirieisin  of  (iermany,  — a  doctrine  that  has 
fwn  up  out  of  a  study  of  Kant  and  the  Eng- 
lish philosophy  combined,  and  tliat  as  certainly 
points  back  again  into  the  realm  of  specially 
philosophic  tiiscussion  as  it  appears  anxious  to 
be  forever  beyond  that  realm.  This  new  em- 
pLricism  is  much  more  suggestive  than  the 
older  empiricism  of  J.  S.  Mil!.  He  bad 
founded  all  inductive  interpretation  of  nature 
on  the  causal  principle,  and  the  causal  jjrinei- 
pie  itself  again  on  an  inductive  interpretation 
of  nature.  The  new  empiricism  escapes  from 
this  circle  by  assuming  a  relatively  a  priori 
pr;  all  induction,  but  seeks  to  remain 

rnii  I  still  by  making  this   principle   no 

ml*8trHct  ftxioDj,  but  a  sort  of  ultimate  form  or 
tendency  of  intelligence,  viz.,  the  tendency  to 
Ofmceive  of  the  facts  of  experience  in  the  most 
ec/>r -"'''-'' wri^.  This  interest  in  economy  of 
til'  ill.  in  the  new  empiriciBm,  take  the 

plat.M-  oi   ujc  old  axiom  of  causality,  and,  in 
fiid,   of  all   the   inystenous   axioms   of  past 
Attjt.     This  tendency  lo  economy  is  to  be 
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the  true  a  priori  that  Kant  sought.  It  is  to 
give  us  no  knowledge  transcending  expenenee, 
but  only  a  necessary  presupposition  coneerning 
experience.  What  for  bare  experience  would 
seem  a  confused  mass,  becomes  for  the  scieu* 
title  thinker,  hy  virtue  of  this  tendency  to 
economy,  a  world  of  law.  All  the  laws  are 
indeed  statements  of  empirical  fact ;  but  the 
stutementa  never  could  assume  this  form  save 
by  virtue  of  the  effort  to  economize  thought. 

Such  is  the  general  statement  of  the  new 
empiricism.  Our  author,  for  the  most  part, 
contines  bis  use  oT  it  to  his  special  task,  and 
lets  general  philosophy  as  much  as  possible 
alone.  Vet  he  cannot  but  constantly  suggest 
to  the  reader  the  philosophic  problems  peculiar 
to  his  method.  For  the  rest,  he  lays  claim  in 
the  preface  to  considerable  relative  oiiginality 
in  the  development  of  his  own  doctrine.  Be- 
fore Kirchhoff  and  Ilelmholtz  applied  to  me- 
chanical science  the  general  theories  of  the 
new  empiricism,  Maeh  had  outlined  his  views 
in  a  published  essay.  He  is  thus  entitled  to 
individual  credit,  and  open  to  separate  criticism. 

Applied  to  mechanical  science,  the  new  etn- 
piricism,  as  our  author  and  Kirchhotf  have 
exi>ressed  it,  takes  the  form  of  declaring  the 
purfWDse  of  mechanics  to  be,  "^"the  simplest 
possible  description  of  the  motions  that  are  in 
the  world."  Thus  at  a  stroke  the  science  is 
to  be  freed  from  all  mysterious  elements. 
Those  old  ideas  of  force,  of  inertia,  and  the 
rest,  are  to  be  defined  afresh  in  such  a  way  as 
to  conform  to  this  logical  theory.  The  science 
is  to  have  its  two  perfectly'  plain  bases  \  viz., 
experience  of  motion,  of  velocity,  of  direction, 
etc.,  and  the  effort  to  think  this  expeiicnce 
with  the  least  effort  and  the  greatest  unity. 

The  historical  form  that  Mach  gives  to  his 
doctrine  makes  it  especially  attractive  and  en- 
lightening ;  and  we  hope  for  much  good  efiect 
from  this  clement  in  the  book.  Mechanical 
science,  as  Mach  frequently  repeats,  had  its 
origin  very  plainly  in  the  need  of  men  whose 
handiwork,  owing  to  its  technical  complexity, 
was  dilficult  to  describe  to  those  new  in  the 
craft.  The  learner  must  be  enabled  to  see  the 
permanent  elements  of  the  experience,  of  his 
cra!t  beneath,  and  in  uH  tlieir  endlessly  various 
applications ;  he  must  be  brought  to  an  '  iiber- 
sichtliche  erfassung  der  thatsachen :  *  hence 
I  he  need  of  quite  general  and  si  tuple  descrip- 
tions^ applying  to  fundamentally  important 
facts.  Economy  of  deseri[)tion  thus  from  the 
first  becomes  the  artistic  principle,  as  it  were, 
of  this  technical  instruction* 

If  this  is  the  origin  and  general  method  of 
th«  science  iti  its  embryonic  stage,  the  origin 
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of  the  use  of  axioms  appears,  accordiog  to  our 
author,  in  the  fact  that  the  learner,  from  long 
.habit  (not,  as  Mach  thinks,  from  any  a  priori 
insight),  has  come  to  expect  instinctively,  and 
so  to  conceive  very  economically,  certain  simple 
sequences  of  facts.  Purel}'  for  economic  rea- 
sons, and  not  on  philosophic  grounds,  nor  for 
that  matter  with  anj'  philosophic  justification, 
the  teacher  is  disposed  to  seize  upon  these  ele- 
mentary facts  as  the  constituents  into  which 
more  complex  facts  can  be  analyzed,  and  by 
which  these  cases  can  be  easil}'  described. 
These  simpler  sequences  arc  chosen  simply 
because  the  learner  already  knows  of  them, 
and  can  more  readily  grasp  them.  When  one 
calls  them  a  priori^  one  forgets  how  easil}'  a 
puzzling  question  can  confuse  us  about  their 
meaning,  and  even  about  their  truth.  Their 
self-evidence  is  the  self-evidence  of  instinct, 
and  they  are  in  no  philosophical  sense  a  priori. 

Afler  the  foregoing  summary,  we  may  fairl}' 
assert  that  in  one  respect,  at  any  rate,  Mach's 
method  is  praiseworthy ;  and  that  is,  in  its 
tendency  to  get  rid  of  the  mysterious  element 
of  his  science.  Whatever  one  ma}'  hold  about 
the  a  priori  in  general,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  have  had  enough  and  too  much  of  the 
purel}'  mystical  a  priori.  If  there  is  an^' 
fundamental  rational  truth  at  the  bottom  of 
science,  if  science  is  more  than  a  mere  aggre- 
gation of  facts,  this  rational  basis,  when  we 
come  to  state  it,  must  be  as  frank  and  honest 
and  manly  a  principle  as  the  most  common- 
place adherent  of  the  empirical  philosophy 
could  desire.  The  old-fashioned  a  priori^  in 
science,  in  morals,  in  religion,  used  to  be 
represented  as  an  arrogant  and  intolerant 
thing,  mysterious  in  its  manner  of  8i>eech, 
violent  and  dogmatic  in  its  defence  of  its  own 
claims.  The  English  empiricists  used  to  hate 
this  aristocratic  a  priori^  and  the^'  shrewdly 
suspected  it  to  be  a  humbug.  What  they 
gave  us  in  its  place,  however,  was  a  vague  and 
unphilosophic  doctrine  of  science,  that  you 
could  only  seem  to  understand,  so  long  as  you 
did  not  examine  into  its  meaning. 

Mach's  view  avoids  the  master}'  of  the  old 
a  priori.  He  leaves  us  still  the  m3'8tery  of  the 
correspondence  of  external  nature  to  our  fun- 
damental interests  in  the  simplicit}^  of  its  phe- 
nomena. Yet  this  mystery'  has  the  look  of  the 
genuine  philosophic  problem.  The  new  empir- 
icism is  not  and  can  not  be  final ;  but  it  prom- 
ises to  prove  an  excellent  beginning,  and"one 
can  at  least  commend  it  to  those  instructors 
in  elementary  mechanics  who  still  puzzle  their 
pupils  with  their  use  of  the  old-fashioned, 
mystical  a  priori.     Mach's  fundamental  prin- 


ciple of  the  economy  of  thought  is  one  that 
any   intelligent    pupil,   with  a  few  empirical 
facts  before  him,  could  be  got  to  understand. 
But,  as  many  not  extraordinaril}'  stupid  pnpils 
have  so  often  felt,  the  mysterious  way  in  which 
such  axioms  as  the   ^  principle  of  sufficient 
reason  '  used  to  appear,  aimlessly  wandering 
to  and  fro  in  the  text-l:>ooks,  could  not  but  per- 
plex, without  in  any  wise  helping,  the  young 
mind.     That  even  to-daj',  when  the  empirical 
methods  in  elementary  mechanics  are  so  well 
developed  and  so  generally  used,  the  ^  princi- 
ple of  sufficient  reason  '  is  occasionally  called 
in  to  help  teachers  and  text-books  out  of  dif- 
ficult places,  —  this  fact  is  surely  a  ^  sufficient 
reason  *  in  itself  for  a  careful  stud}*  of  such 
books  as  Mach's.      There  are  man}-  teachers 
of  elementary  mechanics   to-da}*,  who,  while 
abhomng  metaphysics,  and  constantly  glorify- 
ing experience,  never  know  or  can  tell  just 
what  ought  to  be  done  with  that '  principle  of 
sufficient  reason,'  which,  however,  as  it  used 
to  be  applied  when  it  held  sway  in  elementary 
mechanics,  was  the  most  miserably  ^  metaphys- 
ical *  of  all  confused  statements.      The  most 
ardent  believer  in  the  rational  a  priori  must 
therefore  delight  to  find,  in  such  a  book  as 
Mach's,  the  foundation  laid  for  future  philo- 
sophic inquiry  in  the  clear  and  sensible  empiri- 
cism of  the  author,   tentative   and   transient 
though  this  doctrine  itself  may  prove.     Only 
when  the  vague  and  mystical  have  been  ban- 
ished from  the  mere  terms  and  axioms  of  the 
science,  can  a  philosophic  student   hope  suc- 
cessfully to  grapple  with  the  question,  *'  How 
is   empirical  science,  with  certain  and  fixed 
results,  possible  at  all?  "     Every  one  is  there- 
fore interested   in   such   undertakings  as  our 
author's,  whether  one  is  student  of  mechanics 
or  of  logic,  or  teacher  of  either ;  for  every  one 
is  interested  in  plain  and  frank  thinking,  free 
from  appeals  to  merely  mystical  principles. 

In  concluding,  we  must  call  special  attention 
to  our  author's  discussion  of  the  question  of 
absolute  and  relative  motion,  which  he  seems 
to  us  to  have  treated  with  marvellous  skill ;  and 
thus  we  are  obliged  unwillingl}'  to  leave  a  book 
that  is  so  full  of  learning  and  suggestion. 


THE  SNAKE-DANCE   OF   THE   MOQUIS. 

Capt.  Bourke  has  given  us  here  a  most  in- 
teresting account  of  his  experience  among  the 

The  make-dance  of  the  Moouh  of  AriMona  ;  being  a  namtivi 
of  a  Journey  ftom  Sante  F6,  New  Mexico,  to  the  village*  of  the 
Moqiii  Indians  of  Arizona,  with  a  deacription  of  the  maaoen 
and  customs  of  this  peculiar  people,  and  especially  of  the  revolt- 
ing religions  rite,  the  snake-dance.  By  John  O.  BoumKi,  cap 
tain  third  U.S.  cavalry.  New  York,  Charles  Scritmer*%  mh 
1884.    371  p.,  31  pi.    8'. 
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)uj  Indians,  ft  is  a  fascinating  book^  both 
the  scientific  and  general  reac^er.  With  a 
graphic  pen  he  carries  yoii  with  him  on  a  long 
trip  replete  with  thrilling  incidents,  over  re- 
gions seldom  visited.  The  book  savors  rather 
of  '  'meration  of  detached  notes,  than  a 

Oi>  i .     Perhaps  too  much  was  attempted 

in  lising  to  give  a  popular  account  of  hi8  trip, 
snd  vet  preserve  the  flavor  of  the  note-book 
vritten  on  the  spot,  winch  is  so  valuable  for 
dcientilic  purposes.  He  seems  also  to  have 
fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  his  read- 
ers to  be  cut  ofl'  from  books,  as  he  unfortu- 
nately was,  and  has  filled  the  larger  part  of  three 
etiaptcrH  (pp*  19G-225)  with  quotations  which 
it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  give  by  rcfer- 
The    minuteness  of  detail  with  svhich 

sribes  every  circumstance  seems  unnc- 

eenaary  while  his  travels  were  in  not  unknown 
regions ;  but  they  become  invaluable  when  he 
describes  the  snake-dance,  and  his  visits  to  the 
vartous  Moqui  villages.  The  book  consists  of 
ao  account  of  a  dance  in  one  of  the  pueblos 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  which  is  curious  from  its 
niixture  of  old  heathen  ceremonies  with  the 
Boman  forms  introtluced  by  the  Spanish 
priests;  then  of  his  trip  thront^h  a  corner  of 
tlie  Navajo  reservation  to  the  Moqui  vilhige  of 
Hnalpi  (pronounced  Wolpi),  where  the  snake- 
dance  was  witnessed  :  and  then  of  visits  to  the 
other  poehlos  of  the  Moquis.  These  Moquis 
occupy  several  isolated  mesas  in  north-eastern 
ArUona,  and  are  by  far  the  most  primitive  of 
an  the  Pueblo  tribes.  They  were  not  affected 
even  by  the  Spanish  civilization^  as  were  all  tlie 
oilier  tribes,  including  the  elohiely  related  Zunis, 
and  itre  to-day  almost  what  they  were  four 
htiiidretl  or  more  years  ago.  Their  life,  habits, 
OOStuiDes,  and  industries  are  described  with  an 
wmawcy  and  minuteness  which  renders  the 
tioolc  invahmbie  to  the  ethnologist,  and  yet  so 
ealoftalaingly  that  no  one  can  f:iil  to  be  inter- 
ested* The  snake-dance  seems  to  be  the  hist 
temtiailt  of  what  was  once  an  almost  universal 
wonthip  among  the  tribes  of  North  America. 
Owing  lo  fortunate  circum^tanees  and  his  own 
eoolness  and  untiring  perseverance,  Capt. 
Boitrke  was  able  to  see  even  the  secret  eeremo- 
sies  of  Ihis  dance,  whieli  no  white  man  has  seen 
Wlbn^,  or  will  be  likely  to  see  so  thoroughly 
i^gain^ 

11     -  '-♦eg  accompanying  the  work  are  ad- 
aii  irodnctionHof  the  artist's  paintings. 

k  I*  suini  ienl  to  aay  that  the  paintings  arc  by 
Vomi,  anil  are  accurate  in  color  and  drawing, 
m  weV  'rited  and    realistic, — a  quality 

SeoOfsii  Ljt  in    illustrations  of  Indians. 

fiej  alyutf  arc  worth  the  cost  of  tlie  book. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Thk  Qieteorological  observatory  at  Tokio  has 
recorded  hit}  Japanese  earthquakes  In  the  ten  years 
ending  Dec.  10,  1884.  Of  these,  334  (or  fifty-six  per 
cent)  have  occurred  during  the  dix  colder  month*, 
and  212  (or  thirty-five  per  cent)  during  the  six  wanner 
months,  of  the  year.  Trofessor  Milne's  compilation  of 
o87  earthquakes  observed  tn  nortliern  Japan  In  the 
two  years  ending  October,  1883,  however,  shows  a 
still  greater  pmportion  for  the  winter  months;  the 
percentages  being  seventy-two  for  I  he  months  from 
October  to  March  incluBive,  and  twenty-eight  from 
April  to  September. 

—  Prof.  J.  P.  O'ReUly  has  recently  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  academy  a  map 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  which  he  has  at- 
t«!rnpted  to  graphically  represent  the  earthquakes  of 
the  Utdted  Kingdom  relative  to  their  frequency*  It 
would  appear  tliat  Ireland  has  been  less  subject  to 
shocks  than  Great  Britain;  that  the  points  of  more 
frequent  action  in  Ireland  lie  near  or  on  the  coast; 
and  that  the  south  coast  of  England  presents  a  num- 
ber of  points  of  activity  situated  approximately  on 
the  same  line,  In  all  probability  connected  with  a 
system  of  joluthig  corresponding  to  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  coiASt. 

—  Dr.  M.  Eschenhagen  writes  to  Nature  that  the 
earthquake  sliock  of  Dec.  2.>  List  was  registered  by 
the  magnetograph  at  the  imperial  marine  observatory 
at  Wilhelmshaven;  the  Lloyd^s  magnetic  balance,  the 
instrument  for  vertical  intensity,  being  set  in  oscil- 
lation first  at  9,52  p.m.,  local  time, 

—  The  earthquake  wave  of  Jan.  22  last  in  England 
appeared  lo  the  vicar  of  BamiJton  to  pttss  directly 
under  his  house.  A  letter  from  Mr,  Edward  Parfltt 
ill  Nature  states  that  it  occurred  at  8.42  p,m.  In  the 
il rawing- room  at  the  vicarage  it  appeared  as  if  a  heavy 
traction-engine  was  passing  close  to  the  window:  the 
window  faces  eastward.  In  the  kitchen  the  servants 
were  greatly  alarmed  by  a  rumbling  noise  and  a  shak- 
ing under  the  floor.  Some  of  the  vicar's  nrlgbbore 
say  they  heard  a  report;  and  houses  with  ceHars  under 
them,  and  higher,  felt  the  shaking  more.  Some  per- 
sons who  were  up  stairs,  thinking  that  it  was  some  ex- 
plosion, rushed  down  stairs  and  out  of  ihnirs.  Tho 
effects  were  also  felt  at  Shillingford^  two  miles  dis- 
tant; and  also  at  Com  behead,  one  and  a  half  miles 
distant.  The  porters  at  the  station  describe  it  as  like 
a  heavily-laden  mineral-lrain  passing.  The  only 
damage  done  at  Barapton  wiis  that  a  piece  of  wall 
was  thrown  down. 

^  It  is  suggested  by  the  Seismological  society  of 
Japan  that  the  system  of  telegraph- stations  around 
Tokio  and  Yokohama  may  be  utilised  in  warning  the 
inhabitants  of  cither  city  of  the  approai'h  of  an  earth- 
quake. This  might  be  acconspUshed  by  causing  such 
a  shock,  felt  at  any  of  tiiese  stations,  to  complete  an 
electric  circuit  which  could  be  made  to  fire  a  gun 
almost  instiititaneously.  The  inhabflants  wouh)  re- 
cRive  from  two  to  six  minutes'  warning,  which  wouhi 
give  them  sufBeieut  lime  to  cxtiuguiah  their  fires, 
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remove  their  most  valuable  goods,  and  reach  oi>eii 
ground  before  the  arrival  of  the  shock. 

—  A  recent  issue  of  La  Nature  (Jan.  3,  1886),  de- 
scribing an  earthquake  which  occurred  in  the  valley 
of  the  Durance  in  south-eastern  France  at  eleven 
p. 31.  on  Nov.  27,  1884,  notices  and  illustrates  this 
curious  phenomenon. 

**  The  roof  of  a  chalet  at  Sainte  Catherine  was  sud- 
denly transformed  into  a  vibrating  plate,  and  was 
broken  in  several  equi-distant  places.  These  injuries 
could  not  be  attributed  to  the  fall  of  bricks  from 
the  chimneys.  The  slates  were  dislodged,  and  not 
broken ;  and  the  exposed  portions  of  the  wood-work, 
far  from  being  in  the  vertical  line  from  the  chimneys, 
were  found  at  precisely  equal  distances  from  each 
other.  Moreover,  the  outside  chimneys  have  not  lost 
a  single  brick,  and  yet  the  roof  is  as  much  injured  in 
these  two  places  as  in  the  others.*' 


CUALET   AT   ST.    CATHKUINK,    SHOWING    HOOK   BBOKEX    BY 
EARTIKjUAKE. 


The  chalet  referred  to  is  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  as  a  brick  building  with  sloping 
roof,  divided  by  a  central  projecting  gable,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  row  of  six  chimneys,  each  capped  with 
a  large  flat  stone.  The  end  chimneys  are  uninjured; 
but  the  capstones  of  the  four  middle  chimneys  have 
been  more  or  less  moved  from  their  places,  and  one 
has  disappeared  entirely,  making  a  hole  in  the  roof 
by  its  fall.  Besides  this  hole,  which  is  at  the  upper 
side,  and  close  to  the  chimney  from  which  the  stone 
fell,  there  are  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  roof  five 
spots  where  the  slates  are  removed,  as  if  these  had 
been  the  ventral  segments  of  a  stationary  vibration 
set  up  in  the  roof;  its  normal  period  of  vibration, 
when  thus  divided,  happening  to  agree  with  the 
period  of  some  of  the  vibrations  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake. 

—  Nature  states  that  fresh  shocks  of  earthquake 
occurred  on  .Ian.  27  and  28  in  the  hot-spring  district 
of  southern  Styria.  A  severe  and  prolonged  shock 
was  felt  at  Valparaiso  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th;  and  on  the  31st  a  shock  destroyed  eight 
Arab  houses  in  Algiers:  this  last  was  also  felt  at  Setif. 

—  llie  Rev.  Mr.  Doane  writes  from  Ponape,  Caro- 
line Islands,  in  October,  1884,  of  the  arrival,  in  large 
quantities,  of  pumice-drift  ejected  by  Krakatoa  a  year 
before.  It  is  a  boon  to  the  natives,  who  crush  the 
pumice,  and  fertilize  the  arid  coral  sand  of  the  low 
atolls  with  it. 

—  The  telephone  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  Kongo 
region  by  the  International  African  association. 


—  Capt.  Scopinich,  of  the  Austrian  brig  Mater, 
reports  having  experienced  terrific  earthquake  shocks 
on  the  22d  of  December,  1884,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Azores.  The  weather  was  very  fine  at  the  time,  with 
a  light  easterly  breeze. 

—  The  committee  on  thought-transference,  of  the 
American  society  for  psychical  research,  has  issued  a 
circular  requesting  the  co-operation  of  all  persons 
interested  in  investigating  the  subject ;  that  is,  in 
ascertaining  whether  *'a  vivid  impression  or  a  dis- 
tinct idea  in  one  mind  can  be  communicated  to 
another  mind  without  the  intervening  help  of  the 
recognized  organs  of  sensation."  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  committee  to  make  experiments  upon  persons 
supposed  to  have  the  faculty  of  'mind-reading.' 
The  committee  also  desires  to  collect  statistics  as 
to  experiments  of  uniform  character,  but  made  by  a 
large  number  of  observers,  similar  to  those  made  by 
Charles  Richet,  and  described  in  Science  (vol.  v.  p. 
132).  Precise  directions  for  making  each  series  of 
<>xperiments  are  appended  to  this  circular.  In  en- 
tering on  this  inquiry,  the  committee  wish  to  be 
understood  as  expressing  no  opinion,  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  in  regard  to  the  reality  of  the  supposed 
thought-transference.  They  simply  seek  to  institute 
a  thorough  and  entirely  unbiassed  investigation  of 
the  class  of  phenomena  known  under  the  name  of 
'  mind-reading,'  in  the  hope  of  taking  at  least  a  dis- 
tinct step  towards  the  true  explanation  of  tliose  phe- 
nomena, whatever  that  explanation  may  be.  All 
inquiries  and  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  secretary,  Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  19  Brattle 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

—  In  their  report  on  underground  circuits,  the  com- 
mittee of  examiners  of  the  Philadelphia  electrical 
exhibition  call  attention  to  the  desirability,  in  the 
present  tentative  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  un- 
derground wires,  of  all  conduits  built  for  such  pur- 
pose being  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  adaptable  to 
a  number  of  systems.  In  regard  to  conducting  elec- 
tric currents  underground,  the  committee  records  its 
opinion  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate 
feasibility  of  the  scheme. 

—  The  first  number  of  Petermann^a  inittheHuwjen 
for  this  year  appears  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  A. 
Supan,  well  known  for  his  writings  on  mattera  of 
physical  geography.  The  articles  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  explorations  and  general  descriptions; 
but  continued  attention  is  promised  to  physical  geog- 
raphy as  well,  and  the  current  bibliography  that 
closes  the  number  includes  mention  and  abstract  of 
several  papers  of  this  character.  Most  of  these  ab- 
stracts are  by  Dr.  Supan  himself,  while  the  moiithlj 
review  of  exploration  is  by  Dr.  Wichmann. 

—  The  foundation  of  a  chair  of  hygiene  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  is  an  accomplished  fact.  Be- 
sides the  professorship,  a  laboratory  for  hygienic  re- 
search is  to  be  instituted. 

—  The  Italian  explorer,  Signor  Franzoi,  intends  to 
undertake  another  six  or  seven  years'  expedition  into 
central  Africa. 
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of  Professor  Peohallow  of  McGill  university. 
We  wish  the  plan  all  success. 


COMMENT  AND   CRITICISM. 

A  Pi.AX  is  on  foot  for  establishing  in  Monut 
Royal  park,  Montreal,  a  botanic  garden,  to  be 
ander  the  joint  care  and  patronage  of  Mc- 
Gill univei-aity  and  the  Horticultural  society. 
Tbose  who  are  familiar  with  the  superb  park 
aorl  it*»  deservedly  famous  drives  will  at  once 
understand  what  an  unrivalled  opportunity 
Mouircal  possesses  for  giving  to  its  citizens 
another  source  of  enjoyment.  With  a  water- 
•ujjply  practically  limitless,  and  with  every 
oeedftil  exposure  to  the  sun  upon  its  slopes, 
Ibr  mountain  furnishes  as  flne  a  location  for  a 
botanic  garden  at  the  north  as  can  be  imagined. 
It  b  wisely  suggested  that  much  prominence 
be  given,  in  the  new  enterprise,  to  the  special 
horticultural  and  arboricultural  features  wliich 

I  otfer  »o  wide  a  field  for  pmfitable  study  in  our 

I  floctliem  climates. 


Of  ihe  educational  advantages  to  university 

^  UadmU,  of  a  lx>tanic  garden  and  an  arbore- 

I  ttzm^  it  is  superfluous  to  speak,  since  they  are 

•rlr*«vidont ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  refer  briefly 

U>  the  great  value  to  a  community  of  a  botanic 

I  garden  as  a  means  of  culture  to  the  children  in 

I  tibe  public  schools,  aa  well  as  to  the  thousands 

ibo  cjin   find  little  time,   and  who  have  but 

[iiUk  incti nation,  to  acquaint  themselves  with 

work!    of  beauty    around    them.      In   a 

IpioperlT  arranged  botanic  ganien,  the  groups 

[of   pUfita    having    different    and    interesting 

kiahiU  —  for  in>tanee.  the  climbers,  the  insec- 

UTuruufl  plants,  the  weather-plants,  and  those 

wbicli  fhmi^h  the  principal  vegetable  products 

[ — tre  visited  and  carefully  examined  by  many 

wba  would  otherwise  seldt>ni  look  into  the  book 

|«if  aalans*      We  presume   that   uo  scientific 

in  any  i-easonable  way  to  such 

popuiarizing  science.     The  enter- 

i  b  Ibrtonatelj  to  reccivo  the  jttdieious  care 


We  have  given  space  to  Mr.  Cox's  long 

letter  attacking  our  comments  upon  microsco- 
pists.  because  he  has  brought  against  us  an 
accusation  of  unfairness.  We  can  assure  Mr, 
Cox  that  our  expressions  were  induced  by  no 
animus  or  [>ersonal  feeling,  but  were  calletl 
forth  b}^  the  tendency,  specially  marked  in 
this  country,  to  give  a  separate  dignity  to 
microscopy,  and  to  glorify  the  tool  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  work.  The  microscope  is  a  tooK 
like  the  tweezers  or  the  hammer  ;  and  the  sci- 
ences cannot  be  divided  according  to  tlie  tool 
used.  Tliat  microscopes  are  so  line  and  ela bo- 
rate may  explain,  but  does  not  lessen,  the 
error  of  regarding  microscopy  as  a  separate 
science.  To  make  microscopy  as  generally 
understood,  a  little  petrography  is  patched 
together  with  a  little  anatomy,  some  parts  of 
bolJiny,  a  little  crystallography  and  chemistry, 
and  some  optics.  Mr.  Cox  invites  a  compari- 
son with  astronomy  as  the  science  of  what 
is  beyond  vision  in  distance ;  but  the  astrono- 
mer is  not  a  telescopist,  and  does  not  claim 
that  every  thing  which  can  be  done  with  a 
telescope  should  be  groui>ed  together  ^uuder 
one  science.  He  recognizes  his  iuhtrument  as 
his  tool. 

The  microscope  is  a  noble  apparatus ;  and 
one  who  thoroughly  studies  all  the  priuciples 
involved  in  it8  construction,  and  invents  im- 
provements in  it  or  its  use,  is  deservedly  to  be 
called  both  a  mieroscopist  and  a  scientilic  man. 
Usually  tlie  microscoi>isi  is,  however,  confes- 
sedly an  amateur,  and  gives  his  attention 
to  ver)'  various  objects  ;  while  those  who  use 
the  microscope  constantly — the  pathologists, 
embryologists,  botanists,  petrographers,  etc* 
—  unquestionably  prefer  to  be  calle<l  alter  the 
department  of  science  they  follow,  not  microe- 
copists   after  their  insti-umeuls.      Wo    thbk 
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there  has  been  a  tendency  to  exalt  the  ama- 
teur's microscopy  to  the  rank  of  a  separate 
department  of  science,  and  therefore  we  plead 
not  guilt}-  to  Mr.  Cox's  accusation  of  injus- 
tice. It  is  proper  for  Science  to  point  out  a 
confusion  as  to  the  natural  demarcations  of 
the  sciences,  or  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  body  of  men  who  are  much 
interested  in  certain  parts  of  science,  but  yet 
chose  their  interests  in  so  many  fields,  that 
they  lack  that  rigorous  thoroughness  which  is 
indispensable  for  pure  science,  and  which,  in 
its  turn,  makes  specialization  indispensable. 


a  full  account  of  whatever  system  of  require- 
ments is  ultimately  adopted. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  resignation,  by 
Professor  Harrison  Allen,  of  the  chair  of  physi- 
ology at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Our 
regret  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  step 
is  the  consequence  of  the  i>re8sure  of  over- 
work, and  the  growing  demands  of  a  large 
medical  practice.  We  hope  that  his  profes- 
sional activity  will  not  prevent  the  continuance 
of  the  important  researches  upon  which  Pro- 
fessor Allen  has  been  engaged.  The  loss  to 
the  university  will,  not  be  readily  made  good  ; 
for  Dr.  Allen  is  not  only  an  investigator  of 
thoroughl}'  scientific  spirit,  but  also  one  who 
is  singularly  appreciative  of  the  good  work  of 
others,  and  encouraging  to  his  co-laborers,  as 
has  been  shown  most  happily  in  the  recent 
establishment  of  the  Biological  institute  at 
Philadelphia,  in  which  Dr.  Allen  had  efficient 
participation.  The  university  will  certainly 
miss  his  experienced  co-operation. 

It  is  premature  to  comment  on  the  plan  of 
examination  for  admission  now  under  consider- 
ation in  the  faculty  of  Harvard  college.  It  is 
known  that  such  a  plan  has  been  found,  in 
its  general  features,  to  furnish  a  satisfactory 
ground  of  truce  between  the  combatants,  and 
that  both  the  classicists  and  the  modernists 
in  the  facult}'  are  well  contented  to  unite  in  it 
as  affording  a  wise  and  fair  adjustment  of 
their  differences.  But  the  discussion  has  not 
yet  reached  its  final  stage,  and  some  important 
questions  still  remain  to  be  considered.  At 
the  proper  time  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers 


The  provisions  for  the  scientific  bureaus  of 
the  government,  made  in  the  sundry  civil  bill 
passed  at  the  close  of  the  last  congress,  are, 
on  the  whole,  less  generous  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  appropriations  for  the 
weather  bureau,  including  the  military  branch 
($883,433),  and  for  the  coast-survey  ($551,- 
498),  are  slightly  greater;  those  for  the  geo- 
logical sui-ve}'  ($467,700)  and  the  ethnological 
bureau  ($40,000)  are  the  same ;  that  for  the 
national  museum  ($147,500),  scarcely  less 
than  a  j'ear  ago;  but  the  fish-commission  re- 
ceives only  $256,000,  which  is  $65,000  less 
than  last  year;  and  to  the  census  bureau 
nothing  is  given  (it  received  $10,000  last  year). 
Thus  the  natural  necessary  growth  of  some 
of  these  institutions  is  not  provided  for. 


On  THE  other  hand,  the  Smithsonian  insti- 
tution  is  given  $10,000  for  maintaining  its 
excellent  work  in  foreign  exchanges ;  $10,000 
is  appropriated  for  operating   the  Watertown 
testing-machine,  and  $12,000  for  printing  the 
continuation  of  the  catalogue  of  the  medical 
library  attached  to  the  surgeon-general's  oflSce ; 
while  the  joint  commission  of  three  senators 
and  three  representatives,  to  consider  the  pres- 
ent organizations  of  the  signal-service,  geologi- 
cal survey,  coast  and  geodetic  8ur>'cy,  and  the 
hydrographic  ofiSce,  is  continued,  and  instracted 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  congress. 


By  THE  sundry  civil  bill,  the  president  is 
authorized,  in  case  of  threatened  or  actnal 
epidemic  of  cholera  or  j'ellow-fever,  to  use  at 
his  discretion  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
sum  re-appropiiated  for  this  object  in  July. 
1884,  together  with  the  further  sum  of  $300,- 
000,  in  aid  of  state  and  local  boards  or  other- 
wise, '^  in  preventing  and  suppressing  the 
spread  of  the  same,  and  for  maintaining  quar- 
antine and  maritime  inspections  at  points  of 
danger ;  and,  by  the  meagre  appropriation  of 
$15,000,  the  national  board  of  health  is  resus- 
citated. 
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This  is  emphatically  a  step  id  the  right  direc- 
tion. Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  much 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  either  of  the 
diseases  mentioned  may  be  obtained  ;  and,  if 
either  of  them  visits  the  country,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  something  of  scientific  value  will 
be  a4ided  to  our  knowledge  of  the  means  of 
fighting  it.  We  should  have  been  glad  to 
see  an  additional  special  clause  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  experts  to  investigate  at 
least  the  first  cases  which  occur,  for  it  is  by  the 
Hgid  inspection  of  these  often  doubtful  cases, 
bjr  acourate  diagnosis  and  successful  isolation, 
that  an  epidemic  is  to  he  arrested.  Without 
a  special  recommendation  of  this  kind,  there 
aeems  to  be  too  much  danger  of  the  omission 
of  rigorous  measures  at  the  most  important 
titne. 


The  RKcriFiCATiON  of  public  practice  in  ac* 
oordance  with  scientific  theory  is  always  grati- 
fying. Attention  was  recently  called  to  certain 
results  of  the  mode  of  educating  deaf-mutes  by 
memns  of  silent  signs  and  in  seclusive  institu- 
Uons,  — threatening  no  less  a  calamity  thau  the 
creation  of  a  deaf-mute  variety  of  mankind,^ 
and  to  the  desirability  of  training  deaf  children 
in  the  use  of  common  speech,  in  association 
with  hearing  children,  and  without  removal  from 
famil}*  influences.  The  memoir  on  this  stjbjeet 
by  Prof,  A.  Graham  Bell,  embo<Ued  in  the 
Report  of  the  National  academy  of  sciences 
predcnted  to  congress  last  year,  has  led  to 
much  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  first 
fhiita  are  seen  in  a  bill  now  before  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  Wisconsin^  which  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  small  day-schools  for 
the  deaf  in  any  incorporated  city  or  village  in 
tba  state*  These  schools  will  be  under  the 
control  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 


This  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction. 
Existing  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  arc  under  the  management  of  the  boards 
of  state  charities.  But  this  pioneer  legislation 
of  Wisconsin  recognizes  the  obligation  of  the 
atate  to  provide  education  for  all  her  children, 


not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  right.  The  estab- 
lishment of  these  day-schools  was  recommend- 
ed by  Gov.  Rusk  in  bis  message  to  the  legisla- 
ture last  January,  in  which  he  says,  **  There 
were  in  Wisconsin,  according  to  the  census  in 
1880,  1,079  deaf-mutes,  of  whom  600  were  of 
school-age,  between  six  and  twenty^  and  less 
than  one- third  of  these  were  receiving  instruc- 
tion.*' An  equally  large  proportion  of  deaf 
children  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  in  all  our 
states ;  and  the  question  is  forced  on  public 
consideration,  whether  to  enlarge  and  increase 
the  number  of  state  institutions,  or  to  supple- 
ment those  already  existing  by  the  provision 
of  da3'-c lasses  for  the  deaf,  in  connection  with 
our  common  schools.  The  Wisconsin  experi- 
ment will  be  watched  with  interest :  its  results 
can  only  be  for  good ;  and  the  example  of  that 
state  in  taking  a  new  departure  of  this  kind  is 
worthy  of  being  generally  followed,  that  Lhe 
tests  may  be  conclusive  for  the  whole  country. 


Prof.  A.  G.  Bell  was  invited  by  the  commit- 
tees on  education,  of  the  senate  and  assembly 
of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  to  present  his 
views  for  their  information  ;  and,  after  complet- 
ing his  viva  voce  explanations,  he  addressed  an 
open  letter  to  the  committees,  in  which  his 
arguments  are  recapitulated  clearly  and  com- 
pactly. This  document  we  commend  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  We  have 
room  for  only  one  quotation  :  **  Out  of  a  total 
of  33,878  deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States  in 
1880,  15,059  were  of  school-age ;  and  the 
total  number  of  deaf-mutes  returned  as  then 
in  the  institutions  and  schools  of  the  United 
States  was  only  5,393."  This  fact  alone 
shows  the  oecessity,  not  only  of  doing  some- 
thing, but  of  doing  it  without  delay. 


LETTERS   TO   THE  EDITOR. 

•»•  OorrenpondtnU  art  tequeaUd  tn  b«  <ti  brlf/aMpannibU,     Tk§ 
tariter'^  name  (t  in  all  ca*€9  required  a«  proof  0/  ffood  faUA. 

Decadence  of  science  about  Boston. 

I  onsERva  that  Lifts  subject  is  still  discussed  in  a 
recent  number,  but  that  no  one  ventures  to  nilse  a 
doubt  aa  bo  the  original  assertion.  Yet  to  a  layman 
in  science  it  does  not  seem  that  any  proof  of  such 
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decadence  has  been  offered  except  the  diminished  at- 
tendance at  certain  meetings.  But  is  this  a  proof  of 
decadence,  or  merely  of  increasing  specialization? 
No  one  complains  of  the  decadence  of  science  in 
and  about  London,  I  take  it;  and  yet  nothing  sur- 
prises an  American  in  London  more  than  the  small 
numbers  he  meets  at  scientific  societies,  whose  names 
are  famous  throughout  the  world.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  I  heard  one  of  the  most  eminent  philologists 
in  England,  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  read  his  inaugu- 
ral address  as  president  of  the  Philological  society, 
in  1872,  before  about  twenty  persons,  and  I  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Anthropological  society,  with  Sir 
John  Luobock  in  the  chair,  and  not  more  than 
twenty-five  present.  When  we  consider  that  the 
most  eminent  popular  lecturers  on  science,  such  as 
Tyndall  and  Tylor,  lecture,  or  lectured  in  1872,  to 
popular  audiences  of  only  two  hundred  or  three  hun- 
dred, it  is  evident  that  at  the  British  capital  the  test 
of  numbers  can  hardly  apply.  Across  the  channel  it 
is  still  worse.  At  the  College  de  France,  in  1878,  I 
heard  eminent  men  lecture  to  audiences  of  a  dozen, 
although  Charles  Blanc  told  me  triumphantly  that 
he  always  had  auditors  standing  up  when  he  lectured 
on  the  history  of  art  in  a  hall  holding  perhaps  fifty. 
My  experience  of  German  lectures  is  limited,  but  I 
was  struck  with  the  same  thing  there.  Were  I  a 
man  of  science,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  should  advance 
the  thesis  that  it  is  in  tlie  cruder  period  of  scientific 
knowledge  that  it  attracts  large  numbers,  and  that 
the  tendency  of  specialization  is  to  give  *  fit  audience, 
though  few.' 

Then  there  is  anotlier  view  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  argumentum  ad  hominem.  Does  not  the  very 
existence  of  Science  refute  the  lamentations  of  Sci- 
ence f  If  scientific  activity  is  greater  elsewhere  than 
in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  how  came  your  valuable 
periodical  to  be  established  here  ? 

T.   W.   HiGGlNSON. 
Cambridge,  Fub.  22. 

[Specialization  of  work  is  an  increasing  necessity 
of  science,  but  wherever  it  begets  absorption  of  in- 
terest, and  this  specialization  of  interest  infects  the 
whole  body  scientific,  there  science  in  any  true  sense 
will  begin  to  show  signs  of  decadence.  It  was  not  the 
small,  but  the  decreasing  attendance  at  Boston  scien- 
tific meetings ;  not  the  attendance  only,  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  communications  made,  —  to  which  we 
drew  attention. 

As  to  the  argumentum  ad  hominem,  Cambridge  was 
taken  as  the  place  of  publication  of  this  journal, 
merely  from  the  accident  that  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  editor  chosen  to  conduct  it.  —  Editor.] 

Nadaillac's  'PrehlBtorio  America.' 

In  the  review  of  the  American  edition  of  Nadaillac's 
'Prehistoric  America'  (Science^  No.  108),  there  are 
two  allusions  calculated  to  produce  a  false  impression, 
which  it  seems  advisable  to  notice,  as  many  of  your 
readers  may  learn  all  they  are  ever  likely  to  know  of 
the  book  from  your  notice  of  it. 

It  is  stated  that '  quotations  and  references  are  in- 
correctly given.'  In  any  book  containing  several 
thousand  references,  errors  are  almost  certain  to  oc- 
cur. Having,  in  the  capacity  of  editor,  to  examine 
many  of  these  references  (for  none  of  which  I  was 
responsible,  as  is  explained  in  the  preface),  I  have  a 
much  better  knowledge  of  their  average  accuracy 
than  the  casual  reader  can  possibly  obtain,  and  can 
assure  those  interested  that  the  person  to  whom  the 
verification  was  intrusted  performed  that  task  in  a 
way  to  which  no  reasonable  exception  can  be  taken ; 


and  the  result  is  a  considerable  advance  apon  the 
original  work,  which,  like  most  French  books,  was 
defective  in  this  respect.  Certain  blunders  appear 
in  the  index,  of  which  no  proofs  were  submitted  to 
me;  but  they  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  a  character  to 
cause  no  difficulty  to  an  investigator. 

The  second  is  a  more  delicate  matter.  There  are 
many  good  persons  to  whom  any  comparison  of  reli- 
gions which  includes  their  own  is  painful.  For  these, 
anthropologists  do  not  write.  It  is,  I  acknowledge, 
a  painful  surprise  that  my  endeavor  to  indicate  the 
kernel  of  spirituality  in  a  husk  of  barbarous  rites 
by  a  reference  to  a  strictly  parallel  case  within  our 
own  cognizance,  should  give  o£fence  to  any  scientific 
mind.  Had  I  known,  however,  that  this  would 
occur,  I  should  not,  even  then,  have  omitted  an  obser- 
vation which  is  undeniably  true,  and  which  is  neces- 
sary to  a  right  understanding  of  a  fundamental 
feature  in  the  religions  of  Central  America.  My 
language  was  as  follows:  **  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  practice  of  cannibalism,  in  many 
cases  was  not  a  mere  devotion  to  a  diet  of  human 
flesh,  but  a  rite  or  observance  of  a  superstitious  or 
religious  character,  not  so  far  removed  from  the  an- 
thropomorphism which,  in  the  middle  ages,  claimed 
for  the  chief  Christian  rite  the  *  real  presence  of  body 
and  blood '  of  the  victim  sacrificed  for  the  welfare 
of  the  race."  The  inference  of  the  reviewer,  that 
one  individual  civilized  Christian  of  our  day  (not  to 
speak  of  half  Christendom)  partakes  of  the  eucharist 
with  a  belief  of  mediaeval  literalness,  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  libel  upon  humanity,  and  carries  its  own  refuta- 
tion. Such  an  individual,  did  he  exist,  would  be  no 
better  than  an  Aztec,  and  entitled  to  no  more  consid- 
eration. Wm.  H.  Dall. 

[In  answer  to  the  above,  it  may  be  said,  1^,  that 
the  statement  in  the  editor's  preface  that  'many 
quotations  have  been  verified,'  is  an  admission  that 
all  were  not,  and  that,  if  proof  of  this  fact  be  needed, 
it  can  be  found  in  mistakes  like  those  on  pp.  49, 
61,  71,  and  90,  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  figures 
there  given  are  incorrectly  auoted;  29,  that  tran- 
substantiation  is  an  essential  article  of  faith  in  a 
church  which  numbers  rather  more  than  half  the 
Christian  world ;  and  to  assert  that  the  sacrament  of 
the  eucharist  as  received  by  them  is  '  not  so  far  re- 
moved '  from  the  cannibalistic  rites  of  the  Aztecs,  is 
an  offence  which  is  only  equalled  by  the  intimation 
that  those  who  profess  this  belief  in  the  actual  pres- 
ence, do  not  really  mean  it.  In  conclusion,  the  re- 
viewer wishes  once  again  to  say,  that,  in  spite  of 
certain  defects,  **  this  is  the  best  book  on  prehistoric 
America  that  has  yet  been  published,"  and  he  takes 
pleasure  in  adding  that  much  of  this  excellence  is 
unquestionably  due  to  the  improvements  made  by 
the  editor.  —  Heviewer.] 

The  photograph  of  a  Dakota  tornado. 

A  photograph  of  the  Dakota  tornado,  a  woodcut 
of  which  appeared  in  No.  107,  Science^  was  submitted 
to  me  last  November,  when  the  question  of  admitting 
it  in  the  New-Orleans  exposition  free  of  charge  for 
space,  was  under  discussion.  The  sharpness  of  out- 
line, and  the  fact  that  it  was  claimed  that  the  photo- 
graph was  taken  at  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles, 
made  me  doubt  its  genuineness  so  much,  that  I  sub- 
mitted it  to  two  of  the  best  out-door  photographers 
connected  with  the  government  surveys.  £^th  pro- 
nounced it  a  manu»ctured  photograph,  most  prob- 
ably taken  from  a  crayon-drawing.      J.  W.  Oobe. 

Cbapcl  niU,  N.C.,  Feb.  96. 
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Supposed  crude  )ade  from  Alaska, 

In  Science  for  Dec.  10,  1884,  there  was  given  an 
abstnict  of  the  exptoratlons  oti  the  Kowak  Ktver  of 
Alaaka  bj  a  party  from  the  U.  S*  steamer  CorwLn» 
Lieut.  Cantwell  command  Infc.  In  this  abstract  it  was 
stated  that  beds  of  a  beautifully  mottled  serpentine 
were  found  In  tbe  mountains  near  the  river,  ''as 
well  as  the  ■o-calliHl  ^  jade,'  used  far  and  wide  for  the 
most  costly  and  elegant  stone  implements,  which  is 
perhaps  the  variety  pectolite  recently  described  by 
Clftrke  from  specimens  got  at  Point  Barrow/'  It  was 
aiiio  stated  that  *  Jade  Mountain '  seemed  to  be  entirely 
oooiposed  of  the  green  stone,  about  one  hundred 
pcmiids  of  which  were  collected* 

The  coUecliong  on  the  return  of  the  party  were  for- 
warded, as  usual,  U)  the  national  museum,  as  were  also 
those  made  a  little  later  from  nearly  the  same  localU 
ties  •^-  ^ '  *  Stoney^s  party*  Both  lots  were  referred 
to  for  examimitlon  and  report,  and  were 

fou  iHist  largely  of  serpentine  and  a  frreentsfa 

jn^y  quart zite,  together  with  other  miscellaneous 
material  not  necessary  to  mention  here.  The  serpen- 
tine is  mostly  the  ordinary  green  massive  variety, 
though  a  few  pieces  of  the  columnar  and  fibrous  forms 
picroilte  and  chrysotile  are  present.  The  qtiartz  rock, 
which  is  doubtless  the  material  mistaken  by  both 
parties  for  *  jade,'  is  light  greenish  in  color,  very  fine 
grained,  compact,  and  hard*  Under  the  microscope, 
it  is  seen  to  be  distinctly  granular,  but  not  perfectly 
bomogeneouSf  containing  innumerable  exceedingly 
minute  micaceous  particles  of  a  greenish  color,  and 
Kfc  Uie  presence  of  which  is  doubtless  due  the  color  of 
tilt  tCm^.  There  are  also  present  many  minute  color- 
l4^  ne&dlclike  crystals  too  small  for  accurate  deter- 
rotnation*  Its  specific  gravity,  as  determined  by  a 
JoHv's  balance,  is  S,W,  and  a  chemical  test  by  Profes* 
ftoi  '  ieitiod   \^Mi%   of   silica.     The   rock   is 

Ui.  iicdlly  diflfercnt,  not  only  from  the  Atas« 

kail  ^,  ^.,  ...e,  but  from  any  of  the  so^ralted  *  jades* 
from  any  source  that  have  yet  been  examined*  An 
examination  of  the  collections  brotigbt  from  Alaska 
baft  failed  also  to  bring  to  light  a  single  implement  or 
omainent  manufactured  of  ibis  material  :  hence  we 
must  conclude  that  all  the  parties  concerned  were 
misle<I  by  the  color  and  hardness  of  the  stone,  and 
ihxi^  Hi^  rriip  source  of  the  so-called  *  jade  '  is  yet  to 
be  I  Geo.  P,  Merrill. 

i^Murn,  Keb,  2K 

'  Wliat  la  a  microscopiat  ? ' 

You  seem  u#  have  run  short  of  subjects  for  '  Com- 
ment and  criticism*  In  your  issue  of  Feb.  27^  for 
otherwise  1  cannot  believe  that  you  would  have  writ- 
l«n  your  ill-natured  remarks  upon  *  micrciscoplsts.' 
If  you  had  confined  yourself  to  the  detiuition  of 
a  mlcnoscoplst  as  "^  an  amateur  who  rejoices  in 
the  beautiful  variety  of  microscopical  specimens,*' 
I  should  have  ofleretl  no  protest;  for  I  recognize 
in  tliat  definition  a  truthful,  though  only  partial. 
d^Mrrlption  of  a  class  to  which  it  has  long  been 
my  pleasure  to  belong.  If  you  had  been  content 
to  expTMS  your  belief  that  the  term  *  microscopy'  is 
a  misnomer,  and  that  the  large  and  growing  body  of 
•OMcalled  *  microseoplsts '  Is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
dtvUlon  of  tlie  *  regulur  army  *  of  science,  I  should 
AtiU  havr  held  a  humble  and  respectful  silence,  be- 
-  '  '•/  Buch  an  opinion  may  be  very 
visibly  maintained.  But  your 
1 1  ,  :»'st on  the  ground,  that,  instead 
of  helping  to  a  true  estimate  of  the  scientific  spirit, 
they  8«t  up  narrow  and  eiclusive  standards,  ana  are 
«0e«itlally  and  offsoslvely  personal. 


Microscopists,  as  far  as  they  are  mere  amateurs 
and  *  universal  gatherers,*  may  perhaps  not  be  enti- 
tled to  more  consideration  than  is  due  to  'camp- 
followers*  and  *  hangers-on ; '  although  I  think  there 
is  possibly  a  question  as  to  your  rigtit  to  give  them 
notice  to  leave,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  might 
argue,  with  some  success,  that  many  microscopists 
are  more  than  amateurs,  or  that  many  recognized 
scientific  specialists  are,  after  all,  only  skilled  micros^ 
copists;  but  why  dispute  over  mere  names?  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  In  the  most  effective 
use  of  the  modem  microscope  there  are  required  a 
degree  of  technical  skill  and  an  amount  of  special 
knowledge  which  raise  it  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct 
scientific  f»ur*uit.  You,  on  the  contrary,  appear 
to  look  upon  the  microscope  as  you  do  upon  the 
tweezers,  the  scissors,  or  the  hammer,  —  as  an  instru- 
ment so  simple  that  any  student  in  any  department 
may  take  it  up  without  previous  special  training 
in  its  use,  and  obtain  from  it  at  once  trustworthy 
results.  But  I  beg  to  inform  you,  if  you  do  not 
already  know  it,  that,  in  the  more  delicate  kinds  of 
microscopical  work,  it  is  absohitdy  essential  to  em- 
ploy expert  methods  in  manipulation,  and  to  apply 
very  particular  principles  of  interpretation,  or  else 
the  conclusions  are  likely  to  have  no  value  whatever. 
The  exhibition  of  pretty  things  because  they  are 
pretty,  and  for  the  mere  amusement  of  lookers-on,  is 
no  more  microscopy  than  the  making  and  administer- 
ing of  laughing-gas  is  chemistry. 

But  you  seem  to  infer  that  microscopists  are  not 
properly  scientific  men,  since  they  are  not  generally 
specialists;  and  the  ground  of  your  inference  ap- 
pears to  be  that  such  microscopists  as  you  have 
happened  to  know  have  directed  their  attention  to 
very  various  objects  obtained  from  the  different 
realms  of  nature.  But  might  not  the  same  criticism 
be  made  upon  chemists,  who  analyze  and  weigh  every 
sort  of  substance,  —  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral'? 
WTiy  is  it  more  legitimate  for  them  to  rest  their 
iCJence  upon  a  ba.<^i9  of  molecular  and  atomic  weights 
than  for  others  to  bnlld  a  microscopical  science  upon 
a  system  of  micrometric  measurements?  I  should 
not  quarrel  with  you  if  you  urged  the  expediency  of 
restricting  the  term  ^microscopy'  to  a  branch  of 
physics,  or  even  of  optics,  because  we  may  all  fairly 
differ  about  questions  of  classification:  but,  as  things 
now  are,  I  cannot  discover  the  force  of  your  objec- 
tion to  the  recognition  of  microscopy  as  a  division  of 
general  science  baaed  upon  the  fact  that  the  subjects 
of  its  investigation  are  beyond  the  range  of  unaided 
vision  in  one  direction,  since  astronomy,  whose  right 
to  the  name  of  a  science  you  probably  do  not  ques- 
tion, is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  objects  of  its- 
study  are  beyond  unaided  vision  in  another  direction. 
In  both  cases,  it  seems  to  me,  the  science  is  r^ondi- 
tioned  by  its  instrumental  requirements.  In  one 
instance  it  is  the  science  of  the  microscope,  in  the 
other  it  Is  the  science  of  the  telescope.  Why  not 
object  to  astronomy  because  of  its  foundation  In  *a 
common  quality*  of  remoteness  in  space,  or  to  pale- 
ontology as  based  upon  *a  common  quality*  of  rc« 
moteness  in  time  ? 

But  I  have  no  intention  of  endeavoring  to  justify 
a  claim  on  behalf  of  microscopists  to  be  admitted  to 
the  sect  of  orthodox  scientific  men.  1  merely  wish  to 
spe^k  a  good  word  for  the  class  as  it  now  stands.  I 
am  fortunate  In  being  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
cultivated  and  educated  men,  both  amateur  and 
professional,  who  make  constant  use  of  the  micro- 
scope, either  in  the  pursuit  of  their  regular  busineat 
occupations  or  In  their  private  intelJectaal  lifc»,  and 
who  take  pains  to  keep  Informed  as  to  the  improve- 
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ments  being  made  in  the  instrument  and  its  accesso- 
ries, as  well  as  in  tlie  methods  of  its  manipulation 
and  application.  Some  of  them  join  with  others  of 
like  predilections  in  orgiinizations  which  are  com- 
monly called  *  microncopical  societies,'  the  purposes  of 
which  are  mutual  stimulation  and  the  enjoyment  and 
propagation  of  scientific  —  shall  I  say  dilettanteism? 
—  yes,  if  you  like.  At  any  rate,  these  gentlemen  are 
engaged  in  very  nearly  the  same  kind  of  work  that 
Science  is  engaged  in;  and  many  of  them  take  your 
paper,  and  not  only  read  it,  but,  when  it  presents  sub- 
jects which  they  can  illustrate  or  test  by  means  of 
their  microscopes,  they  undertake  to  see  for  them- 
selves, and  form  their  own  conclusions.  A  smaller 
number  of  them  even  presume  to  make  original  in- 
vestigations of  one  kind  or  another;  and  some  pf 
them  actually  add  a  new  fact  now  and  then  to  the 
great  treasury  of  scientific  truth,  though  it  may 
often  be  such  a  little  fact  as  not  to  attract  much  at- 
tention. I  do  not  think  they  are  usually  men  of  great 
conceit;  and  I  have  never  happened  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  one  who  was  over-anxious  to  be  considered 
a  *  regular*  scientific  man,  or  to  receive  any  particular 
recognition  by  learned  bodies.  Generally  speaking, 
I  have  found  them  to  be  gentlemen  of  simple  and 
unpretentious  devotion  to  nature,  who  had  found 
themselves,  somehow,  endowed  with  a  preference  for 
those  things  which  are  invisible  to  the  average  sight, 
and  who  had  imbibed  the  teachings  of  those  who, 
like  yourself,  have  advocated  the  popularizhig  of 
science. 

But  in  this  class  are  some  who  have  earned  and 
compelled  recognition  as  men  of  science;  and  in  Lon- 
don and  in  Brussels  (to  say  nothing  of  home  organ- 
izations) are  microscopical  societies  of  world-wide 
fame  and  importance,  which  have  long  been  looked 
upon  by  some  of  us  as  bodies  of  scientific  men.  In 
their  lists  of  fellows  are  such  names  as  Dr.  W.  B. 
Carpenter,  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale,  Prof.  F.  Jeffrey  Bell, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Dallinger,  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  Dr. 
Henry  VanHeurck,  and  many  other?*  whose  scientific 
attainments  speak  for  themselves,  and  no  one  of  whom 
would  disdain  the  name  of  ^  microscopisU  In  our 
own  country,  I  may  with  propriety  mention  one  who 
has  but  recently  passed  away,  and  who,  although  pos- 
sessing other  claims  to  scientific  eminence,  achieved 
his  greatest  reputation  and  his  most  lasting  fame  in 
the  field  of  pure  microscopical  manipulation.  I  refer 
to  the  late  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward  of  the  U.  S.  army, 
who  was  pre-eminently  a  microHCopintf  and  who  did 
every  thing  he  could  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
finest  kind  of  technical  and  test  work.  Ilis  labors  in 
that  direction,  with  those  of  others  of  like  proclivi- 
ties and  skill,  have  done  more  than  all  other  causes 
to  bring  about  the  present  wonderful  perfection  of  the 
microscope  objective.  By  the  work  and  the  demands 
of  such  manipulators,  the  great  manufacturing  opti- 
cians, like  the  late  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Tulles,  have 
been  encouraged  and  sliuiulatcd  to  produce  the  latest 
marvels  in  optics,  —  the  'homogeneous  immersion* 
lenses. 

In  view  of  the  valuable  services  of  such  men  as  I 
have  mentioned,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  your 
arrogant  assertion  that  *  scientific  men  liave  been 
very  lenient  towards  the  microscopists.*  Is  it  to  be 
understood  that  you  are  about  to  advocate  some  new 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  or  to  put  into  operation  some 
new  formula  of  excommunication  ?  Permit  me,  fur- 
tlier,  to  inquire  whether  you  really  consider  it  un- 
scientific to  choose  skiirully  and  neatly  prepared 
specimens,  carefully  classified,  neatly  labelled,  and 
systematically  catalogued  and  stored  ?  Is  it  amateur- 
ish to  prefer  a  good  and  complete  instrument  to  a  cheap 


and  imperfect  one  ?  Is  there  any  particular  virtue  in 
workim;  with  poor  tools  when  good  ones  can  be  ob- 
tained ?  Is  there  any  thing  unworthy  in  patience  and 
painstaking  ?  Is  any  thing  in  nature  too  small  to  be 
worth  examination,  or  any  fragment  of  knowledge 
too  insignificant  to  pay  for  its  acquisition  ?  If  you 
disclaim  any  such  sentiments  as  these,  why  speak 
disparagingly  of  well-made  'slides,*  of  fine  ^test 
objects,*  of  'delicate  diatoms*  and  'podura  scales,' 
of  'bits  of  tissue,*  of  'polarizing  crystals,'  or,  'in 
short,  almost  any  tiny  scrap  of  the  universe*  ?  For 
when  you  talk  so  flippantly  of  these  things,  you  cer- 
tainly leave  the  impression  on  some  minds  that  there 
may  be  matters  so  trifling  and  so  tiny  that  they  be- 
little the  man  who  admires  or  studies  them;  and  in- 
stead of  promoting  the  general  cause  of  science,  as 
you  profess  to  be  desirous  of  doing,  you  cast  in  the 
way  a  stumbling-block  of  petty  prejudice. 

C.  F.  Cox. 
New  York,  March  1. 


THE  SOLAR  ECLIPSE  OF  MARCH  16. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the 
chief  circumstances  of  this  ecli|)se  in  the 
Science  almanac^  or  at  p.  578  of  the  last  vol- 
ume of  Science,  where  the  times  of  beginning 
and  ending  are  given  for  a  large  number  of 
places  in  the  United  States.  The  annular 
phase  will  be  visible  only  within  the  limits  of 
a  belt  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  wide, 
which  lies  over  a  ver}'  sparsely  settled  tract  of 
the  North- American  continent,  and  which  is 
diflacult  of  access  at  this  season  of  the  jear. 
In  the  United  States  generally,  the  eclipse  will 
be  visible  as  a  partial  one  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  16th  in  the  eastern  states,  and  in  the  fore- 
noon in  the  western. 

Regarding  the  cycle  of  eclipses  called  the 
Saros,  this  eclipse  is  a  *  return  '  of  the  annular 
eclipse  of  the  22d  of  February,  1849,  visible 
almost  wholl}^  upon  the  North  ]?acific  Ocean, 
the  track  of  the  annular  phase  skirting  the 
eastern  shores  of  Japan ;  also  of  the  annular 
eclipse  of  March  5-6,  1867,  which  was  ^isible 
as  a  partial  ccli[)se  over  almost  the  entire  Eu- 
ro[^ean  continent,  and  the  greater  part  of  Africa 
and  Asia ;  the  central  line  of  annular  phase 
running  through  northern  Africa,  crossing  the 
Mediterranean  and  southern  Italj',  Russia  and 
Siberia,  and  which  was  observed  at  a  hrg^ 
number  of  Euroijean  observatories.  The  next 
return  of  the  ecli[>se  following  the  present  one 
will  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  1903. 

Annular  eclipses  are  usually  regarded  as  a 
useless  and  insignificant  sort  of  celestial  i)he- 
nomenon,  and  astronomers  in  the  past  have 
given  very  little  attention  to  the  observation  of 
them.  In  comparison  with  the  imposing  spec- 
tacle of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  an  annulir 
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is   doubtless   entitled    to   interest   the 

_  \  observer  but  little  ;  however,  it  is  quite 

Ssible   that   the   vnynd   development   of  the 

aeans  of  eclipse  research  may  in  time  lead  to 

he  utilization  of  annular  eclipses  with  quite  the 

lie  regularity  that  total  eclipses  are  at  the 

ent  day  observed.     In  so  far  as  we  have 

aed,  astronomers  have  made  no  prepara- 

Sona  for  observing  this  eclipse  within  the  belt 

iFhcre  the  annular  pliase  is  visible. 

The  notion  that  an  annular  eclipse  is  an  in- 

lerent  sjiecies  of  occurrence   has   certainly 


with  the  annular  eclipse  which  occurs  oti  Mon- 
day next,  when  the  moon's  semi-diamuter  in 
only  one-thirtieth  part  less  than  the  sun's  — 
the  eclipse  which  is  put  down  in  the  almanacs 
as  annular,  only  barely  escapes  being  total. 
It  seems  very  possible  that  a  strongly  developed 
corona  might  be  observed  on  such  occasions : 
indeed,  the  experience  of  many  observers  who 
have  followed  the  corona  after  the  total  phase, 
makes  it  quite  probable.  To  be  sore,  the  d«* 
ration  of  the  annulus  at  such  times  is  very 
short ;    but,   if  the  corona  could  be  observed 
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L»cn  helped  along  by  the  deceptive  way  in 
ihicb  these  eclipses  are  almost  always  repre- 
CDted  in  iiatrononiical  treatises ,  where  the 
tio  of  the  semi-diameters  of  the  sun  and  the 
DO  are  unnecessaiily  out  of  proportion  ;  and 
^Vectueotly  that  of  the  moon  is  drawn  only  tbree- 
<|U«jricr8  that  of  the  sun,  thus  giving  the  im- 
praision  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
tela!  light  of  the  sun  is  unextinguished  at  the 
^Ime  and  |»Iaoe  of  central  eclipse.  In  point  of 
TmcU  the  greatest  breadth  the  annulus  can  have, 
tiiMier  the  moat  favorable  circumstances,  is  only 
%lM>ut  a  nuiiiite  and  a  half  of  arc,  or  less  than 
Oae^leotli  the  semi -diameter  of  the  sun  at  the 
t;  while  not  iafVequently — as  is  the  case 


on  these  occasions,  we  should  be  able  to  halve 
the  intervals  of  an  observation  iis  conducted 
hj  the  present  methods  at  the  times  of  total 
eclipses  onh% 

THE   ANNISQUAM    SEASIDE    LABORA- 
TORY. 

Wk  have  in  America  two  classes  of  sum- 
mer schools  of  natural  historjs — ^one  in  which 
only  original  investigators  are  allowed  to  stutly 
(FrofessorAgassiz/s  laboratory  at  Newport,  the 
Fish-commission  laboratory  at  Wood*8  Holt, 
and  the  Johns  Hopkins  laboratory  at  Beaufort, 
being  examples)  ;  the  other  where  students  of 
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all  grades,  both  beginners  and  specialists,  are 
admitted.  The  Massachusetts  laboratories  at 
Salem,  Cottage  City,  and  Annisquam,  are  ex- 
amples of  this  class ;  and  these  differ  among 
themselves.  Those  at  Salem  and  Cottage  City 
have  been  conducted  on  the  plan  of  giving  lec- 
tures, and  supplementing  them  with  laboratory 
work.  The}'  have  had  little  success ;  and,  in 
fact,  that  at  Salem  has  been  closed  for  two 
years,  because  of  small  attendance,  and  lack  of 
funds,  for  it  can  readil}'  be  seen  that  the  lec- 
ture system  is  an  expensive  one.  The  labora- 
tory at  Annisquam  has  a  distinct  polic}',  due  to 
Professor  Hyatt's  and  Mr.  Van  Vlcck's  experi- 
ence, much  simpler  and  less  expensive.  No 
lectures  are  given,  and  no  classes  formed.  The 
fundamental  consideration  in  each  case  is  the 
individual  wants  of  the  pupil.  The  student  is 
set  at  work  upon  some  special  animal  or  in 
some  line  which  he  wishes  to  follow,  and  made 
to  stud}^  and  see  for  himself,  frequently  with- 
out the  aid  of  text-books,  which  are  seldom 
used  except  as  means  of  confirming  what  has 
already  been  seen  without  their  aid.  Students 
not  infrequently  come  from  schools  and  colleges 
where  the  old  method  of  teaching  from  books 
is  still  in  vogue  ;  and  though  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  this  is  the  proper  way  of  teaching,  and 
at  first  opposed  to  the  new  method,  they  event- 
uall}'  go  awa}'  with  their  notions  concerning 
teaching  always  much  modified,  and  sometimes 
completely  revolutionized.  That  this  is  the 
proper  method  of  teaching  biology,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  the  amount  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  students  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son's work  is  remarkable  indeed.  Advanced 
students  are  allowed  to  choose  their  specialt}'', 
and  study  what  the}'  please ;  though  they,  too, 
are  advised  to  stud}-  after  this  method. 

Tlie  Annisquam  school  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
small  piivate  laboratory  which  Professor  Ilyatt 
had  in  his  own  house  at  Annisquam.  The 
number  of  applicants  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  limited  accommodations  at 
Professor  Hyatt's  disposal  would  by  no  means 
satisfy  the  demands.  Some  of  the  members 
of  the  Woman's  educational  association  of  Bos- 
ton who  were  interested  in  this  branch  of  edu- 
cation, and  knew  these  facts,  took  the  matter 
in  hand,  and,  though  uninfluenced  by  any  di- 
rect solicitation  from  Professor  Ilyatt  or  others, 
ottered  to  found  a  laboratory  for  the  use  of  both 
sexes,  provided  its  departments  of  instruction 
could  be  carried  on  b}*  the  officers  of  the  Bos- 
ton societ}'  of  natural  histor}-,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Ihatt  is  curator. 

Annisquam,  the  place  chosen,  is  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  and  quiet  village  on  the  north 


side  of  Cape  Ann,  a  few  miles  from  Gloucester, 
and  two  hours'  ride  fh>m  Boston  by  stage  and 
rail.  The  granite,  surf-beaten  shores  and  the 
bowlder-covered  granite  hilltops  are  found  on 
all  sides.  All  conditions  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  variety  of  marine  forms  are  pres* 
ent  on  these  shores.  There  are  tide-pools, 
rocks,  mud,  sand,  eel-grass,  and  marshes,  all 
alternately  covered  with  water,  and  exposed  to 
the  collector,  by  the  strong  tides  which  rise  and 
fall  from  nine  to  eleven  feet  twice  each  day. 
All  kinds  of  shore  and  surface  forms  are  found 
in  an  abundance  equalled  by  no  place  south  of 
Eastport.  Embryos  and  adults  of  common 
and  curious  forms  are  constantly  met  with, 
thus  furnishing  material  both  for  general  work 
and  original  investigation.  For  collecting-pur- 
poses, the  laboratory  owns  two  row-boats,  in 
which  the  students  can  visit  any  of  the  collect- 
ing-grounds in  the  vicinity.  It  has  also  been 
the  privilege  of  the  students,  for  the  past  four 
3'ears,  to  make  occasional  dredging-trips  in 
Professor  Hyatt's  schooner-yacht,  though  this 
does  not  belong  to  the  laborator}'.  These 
excursions  are  not  promised  as  an  inducement 
to  draw  students;  but  it  has  been  Professor 
Hyatt's  custom  to  take  the  students  out  as  fre- 
quently as  the}'  desire  to  go,  and  give  them 
opportunities  for  dredging  in  proportion  to 
their  interest  in  this  kind  of  work,  whenever 
the  Arethusa  is  at  Annisquam.  Dredgings  are 
then  made  in  from  fifteen  to  fifty  fathoms,  and 
many  interesting  animals  are  added  to  the 
students'  collections,  besides  the  new  forms 
which  are  thus  furnished  them  for  study. 

Like  most  laboratories,  this  one  is  far  from 
prepossessing,  either  from  an  external  or  inter- 
nal point  of  view.  The  foundations  are  of  solid 
granite.  Most  of  the  tables  are  fastened  di- 
rectly to  the  wall  to  allow  microscopic  work 
to  proceed  with  little  jarring.  Each  table  is 
furnished  with  a  small  glass  aquarium  fed  with 
salt  water  flowing  from  a  tank  which  is  filled 
b}'  a  windmill.  The  pipes  from  this  are  all 
wooden,  so  that  there  is  no  trouble  with  iron- 
rust.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  are  larger 
aquaria.  There  is  also  a  photographic  room, 
an  attic,  and  a  basement  for  storage.  There  is 
a  good  collection  of  chemicals,  even  those  for 
fine  microscopic  work  being  well  represented. 

The  school  is  open  to  all  who  intend  to 
make  use  of  the  knowledge  they  obtain  in  teach- 
ing or  in  original  investigation.  The  charges 
being  merely  nominal,  those  of  limited  means 
are  not  excluded  by  exorbitant  fees ;  and  the 
onl}'  obstacle  of  a  pecaniary  nature  is  the 
necessarily  high  board  at  seashore  places.  ^ 
few  investigators  have  already  made  use  of  the 
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oratory  ;  and  tbe  best  tables  and  facilities  are 
)  noened  for  any  of  this  class  who  may  select  An- 
tiiflquam  in  order  to  pursue  their  work  in  any 
ftpeoiAl  departirjent,  whether  botanical  orzodlo- 
'  glca]«  For  the  four  years  the  average  attend- 
Ance  ha*  been  sixteen.  Last  year  there  were. 
in  alt,  fifteen t  but  at  no  one  time  more  than 
twelv4%  There  are  comfortable  accommoda- 
tions for  about  eighteen  persons  when  all  the 
seal**  are  filled,  and  this  is  considered  the  ex- 
treme lira  it  in  numbers  at  anj'  one  time- 

The  students  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Korky  Mountains.  Pro- 
feiiAor  Hyatt  is  the  director,  and  has  one  assist- 
ant :  and  neither  receives  any  remuneration  for 
his  8()ecial  semces*  A  buildino;  specially  con- 
istrueled  for  a  laboratory  is  much  needed,  as 
frell  as  a  sleam-launch  in  which  to  make  sur- 
facc-lowings,  —  a  class  of  work  little  can  led  on 
iu  o«jr  waters,  but  the  value  of  which  should  not 
be  underrated .  For  the  successfal  mainteuance 
of  this  laboratory,  it  should  possess  a  regular 
_fUDd  ;  for  some  fear  exists  that  the  Woman's 
relation  may  at  an  earl3^  date  withdraw  its 
ipport.  This  would  be  sincerely  regretted  ; 
for  the  Anniscjimm  laboratory  has  marked  out 
for  itself  a  course,  which,  with  proper  support ♦ 
will  result  in  great  advantage  to  American  sci- 
en<?e.  As  it  is,  the  ladies  of  the  Boston  asso- 
etnlion  may  well  be  proud  of  their  beginning, 
and  they  may  be  sure  that  they  receive  the 
thanks  of  a  large  class  of  students  who  have 
profited  by  their  venture. 


THE   HUDSON-BAY   EXPEDITION   OF 

188^. 

Wrr0  Minllobjt,  and  the  Canadian  North-west  be- 
ffm4  It^  promifiing  to  become  a  vast  wheat-prod  ucini? 
eoxmuy,  a  convenient  outlet  for  surplus  grain  is  most 
iiD iMirUn U  Ta k h» g  W i II li i peg  as  t ii e  co u  verg i  n g  \m I n \ 
af  all  -mftt  to  be  shipped,  we  find  that  Ihc  di^iUince 
lo    '  by  the  shorLej^t  roa*l,   Ihe  aoon-to-be- 

op<  I  iMm\  Pflciflc  railway,  will   be  fourteen 

huutijiil  «4.Ukl  thirty  miles,  and  thence  by  water  to 
Liverj»^>f»l.  tia  Cajie  Ilace,  twenty-nine  hundred  and 
ninifty  miles;  while  if  that  large  inland  se^,  Hudson 
Uay-f  could  bf>  utilised  ns  part  of  a  ccititinuom  water 
ft>at«^  t^  Europe,  it  would  iuvolve  only  aeven  hundred 
nUJe*  of  rail  Irarmport  lo  York  Factory,  and  twenty- 
idn«i  hundred  and  forty-one  nii)«B  of  Wiiler  lo  Liver- 
pool. 

That  thn  hay  and  strait  are  navigable  to  a  timited 
extent  is  proved  not  only  by  the  voyage  of  the  intrepid 
navifpitor  who  t>erpR*alhed  his  name  to  them  and  left 
bii  body  on  tht_'lr  ahorea,  but  by  the  fact  that  the 
llndion-Hay  company  has  bjid  ships  aailing  from 
EixKlaiid  lo  Vork  Factory  annually  for  a  great  num- 


ber of  yeara,  to  take  in  all  the  supplies  required  in 
its  western  trade.  But  the  voyages  of  these  vessels, 
entering  the  bay  only  once  a  year,  at  the  most  favor- 
able season,  could  throw  little  light  upon  tbe  extreme 
duration  of  navigation ;  nor  could  American  whalers 
entering  the  bay  add  raucb  to  our  information,  as 
they  winter  and  pursue  their  avocation  usually  alto- 
get  ber  too  far  to  the  northward. 

The  desire  for  further  infomiation  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  culminated  in  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  investigation  by  tbe  Canadian  house  of 
commons  during  its  last  session,  and  the  appointment 
of  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  A.  R. 
Gordont  a  retired  naval  oflScer,  and  assistant  director 
of  the  Dominion  meteorological  service.  The  plan 
adopted  was  to  establish  on  the  shores  of  tbe  strait 
5lx  oli5erving*8tations,  — one  on  each  side  of  the  outer 
entrance,  two  similarly  situated  at  the  inner  entrance, 
and  the  third  pair  dividing  the  distance  between 
thrje,  as  stated  briefly  in  No,  78  of  Science* 

A  Newfoundland  seallng-steamer,  the  Neptune, 
was  chartered  to  convey  the  expedition  ;  and,  on  the 
out  wan!  voyage,  four  stations  were  located:  viz.,  at 
Port  Burwell,  on  the  nortb- western  «^hore  of  Cape 
Chudleigh,  at  the  entrance  to  UngavaBay:  at  Ashe 


ci-*iop*-»*««»-- 


BBCTIOK  or  OBSEnrilBS*  HUT, 

Inlet,  near  North  Bluff,  on  the  island  called  by  Lieut. 
Schwatka  Tureune  Island ;  at  Stupart*t  Bay,  about 
three  uiiles  away  from  the  strait,  along  the  north-west 
coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  Sound ;  and  at  Port  DeBou* 
cherville,  on  Nottingham  Island,  near  its  most  south- 
erly point.  Each  of  the  stations  was  named  after  ihe 
observer  stationed  there.  The  steamer  then  run 
across  Hudson  Bay  to  its  north-we«t  angle,  and 
visited  tbe  whalers'  harbor  on  Marble  Island,  where 
a  letter  was  found  from  Capt.  Fisher,  of  the  whaling- 
bark  George  and  Mary,  dated  the  7tli  of  August^  stat- 
ing that  they  had  experienced  a  very  cold  winter  and 
spring,  with  the  thermometer  four  degrees  below  zero 
on  tht!  2od  of  May;  that  the  ship  had  got  out  of  her 
winter  quarters  on  the  7th  of  June,  but  had  been  un- 
able to  get  up  the  Welcome  or  to  the  east  shorn  in 
consequence  of  ice. 
Continuing  her  voyage,  tlie  Neptuno  visited  Fort 
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Churchill,  where  arrangemenla  were  made  with  one 
of  the  Hudson-Bay  company*^  officers  for  taking 
auxiliary  ohservations;  thence  lo  York  Factory^ 
where,  in  consefjiience  of  shoal  water,  the  steamer 
Wfts  obliged  to  anchor  eighteen  miles  from  the  post,— 
ft  fact  Ukely  to  prevent  this  most  important  station 
of  the  Budson-Bay  company  from  attaining  com- 
mercial importance.  At  this  place  there  has  been 
for  some  years  an  observer  in  connection  with 
the  meteorological  service,  and  nothing  more  was 
required  than  comparison  and  adjustment  of  instru- 
ments. From  York  Factory  the  return  trip  was  he- 
gun  on  the  I2lh  of  Septeml>erj  and  a  fifth  station  was 
establiaheil  on  the  south-western  extremity  of  Diggea 
lalandi  where  a  good  liarbor,  named  Port  Laperriere, 
opposite  to,  and  forty-five  miles  from,  Port  De* 
BouchervUle, 
was  fo\ind.  The 
vast  stretches  of 
Ice  encountered 
in  this  end  of 
the  strait  point 
to  lhe«e  two  sta- 
tioiii  aa  of  the 
highest  impor- 
tance. There  re- 
mained now  but 
one  station  to 
establish,  which 
had  been  intend- 
ed for  Resolution 
Island  or  the 
lower  Savage 
Islands.  On  both 
trips  this  neigh- 
b  o  r  h  o  o  d  was 
carefully  exam- 
ined, but  no  har- 
bor  could  be 
found;  and  the 
station  was  eon- 
■equently     fixed 

at  Skynner*s  Cove,  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to 
NachvakBay,  —  aposition  apparently  not  cak^ulated 
to  aid  materially  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 

At  each  of  the  six  Htations  an  officer  is  in  charge, 
with  two  assistants.  For  tlieir  accommodation  a  hut 
sixteen  by  twenty  feet,  divided  into  three  rooms,  with 
a  porch  and  storehouse  attnched  as  a  lean-to^  was 
erected.  U  has  double  walls  of  board,  with  an  outer 
and  inner  air-apace  foruied  by  a  sheathing  of  tarred 
paper;  and  it  is  intended  to  further  protect  it  from 
cold  by  covering  it  outside  with  sods  or  grass,  and, 
over  all,  with  snow.  For  heating,  a  base-burner 
cooking-stove,  with  twenty  tons  of  anthracite  coal, 
is  provided;  and  the  smoke-fiue  of  galvanized  irou  is 
ingeniously  designed,  not  only  lo  guard  against  fire, 
the  misfortune  most  to  be  dreaded,  hut  to  provide,  as 
well,  an  up- draught  for  fou!,  and  down-draught  for 
pure  air,  if  required*  Only  twelve  months*  provisiotiB 
were  left;  but  they  were  selected  as  preventives  of 
scurvy,  and  to  give  the  greatest  possible  variety  of 
nutritive  food. 


I  -^ 


Meteorological  observations  are  lo  be  taken  i 
larly  throughout  the  year,  at  four-hour  Snl^rvali| 
three  of  these  times  being  synchronous  with  thi 
series  taken  by  the  regular  observers  of  the  raeteon 
logical  service. 

After  each  observation,  during  daylight,  the  strait 
is  to  be  examined  with  the  teleseope,  and  a  record  *»f 
its  state  written  down  a<  the  time^  including  direction, 
and,  when  possible,  velocity  of  tide,  movements  of 
any  ice,  and  whether  much  broken  up,  solid  field,  etc 
Each  day  the  time  and  height  of  high  and  tow  water 
are  to  be  observed,  and,  during  the  open  season,  the 
character  of  the  tide  noted  for  two  days  before,  and 
three  days  after,  tlie  full  and  change  of  tlie  moon. 
Detailed  instmctions  for  making  these  observar: 
and  checking  the  zero-mark  on  the  tidal-po^t, 

given     the     otti- 
■  ■        _       ,  ^         «'era. 

in   the  tr 
journal  wb 
to  be  kept  i 
be    also  enr  i 
any     thing     ob- 
served regarding 
llic  migrations  of 
birds,  seals,  and 
walruses,   the 
movements  of 
fish,  elc*,andtiio 
growth  of  grass- 
es, as  well  as  I 
resultof  ob^orvfi 
tions  on  the  dil 
put^d  question  < 
tlie    depth    ti 
which  water  wtQ 
freeze  during  a 
arctic  winter* 

At     Mr.    Stu 

part's  station  J  i^ 

addition    to  ttk 

workattheolhei 

posts,  special  observations  of  magnetic  phenoine 

are  to  be  taken,  for  which  a  suitable  building  is  pro-  ] 

vided. 

In  working  through  the  strait,  especially  towanU 
its  western  end,  the  ordinary  compass  was  so  iluggiftlj  ^ 
as  to  be  almost  useless,  and  in  this  contingency  the  SiJ 
William  Thomson  compass  card  was  found  lo  wm 
admirably. 

No  icebergs  were  met,  nor  were  reports  obtained « 
their  occurrence,  in  the  bay.  In  the  strait  a  liffs  ' 
number  were  seen,  principally  along  the  nortli  shore, 
where  many  were  stranded  in  the  coves;  but  loiiie 
were  met  with  in  mid -channel.  Of  those  seen  in  tlie 
eastern  end  of  the  strait,  some  had  undoubtedly  c  '  ■  ^ 
in  from  Davis  Strait,  passing  between  Resolin  >  i 
Island  and  East  Bluff;  but  all  of  those  m«t  to  tJi« 
westward  had  come  from  Fox  Channel,  or  pcrbsp* 
from  the  stUl  more  remote  waters  connecting  with  U, 
all  of  which  have  a  southerly  current* 

Observations  made  by  Mr.  Ashe  from  his  station 
on  Turenne  Island  showed  that  a   berg  i;omitig  io 


^^^. 


oai savins*  stjitiok  at  stufa»t*s  sat. 
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•f ^t  f rom  ilte  westward  would  pa8«  ont  of  view  of 
bis  lUlion  to  tbe  eastward  in  from  three  to  four 
Ud^t  this  lodicating  an  easterly  set  of  upwat-ds  of 
Kti  miks  a  day* 

Tlic  Icebergs  seen  from  the  Neptune  In  Hudson 
Stnilt  in  August  and  Septemt>er  were  not  more 
numerous »  and  would  fonii  no  greater  barrier  to 
itavig»tiou.  than  those  often  met  with  off  the  Strait 
of  B^Ie  IsJe^  ^where,  and  off  the  Labrador  coast 
north  of  it,  a  ^Teat  number  were  encountered  on  the 
outward  voyage  of  the  Neptune. 

Ordinary  field- ice  was  met  with  ofif  North  Bluff,  on 
tbe  1 1th  of  August,  which,  though  it  would  have  com- 
ptilcil  an  ordinary  iron  steamer  to  go  dead  slow, gave 
no  trouble  to  the  Neptune ;  the  mate  on  watch  run- 
fung  the  ship  at  full  speed  between  the  pans,  rarely 
toGchiug  one  of  them.  In  Ashe  Inlet  the  ice  came 
in  with  the  Oood-Ude,  and  set  ao  fast  that  the  £al<imo 
were  able  to  walk  off  to  the  ship,  a  distance  of  ibree- 
quaner^  of  a  mile.  Similar  ice  was  found  on  Ihe 
south  shore,  opposite,  but  none  in  the  middle  of  the 
strait  so  far  east.  In  pro<?e€ding  from  this  point  to 
ijalbbury  Island,  long  strings  of  ice  were  frequently 
•e«]i;  but,  OS  their  direction  was  parallel  to  the  course, 
thfi  vessel  coasted  round  them.  The  Eskimo  reportetl 
that  they  had  never  seen  the  ice  hang  to  the  shores 
to  l^Ua  la  the  season,  and  that  at  all  points  there 
were  unusually  great  quantities.  On  the  homeward 
voyage  none  of  this  field- Ice  was  seen. 

Off  Nottiogham  Island  the  ice  got  so  heavy  and 
dose,  that  the  attempt  to  force  the  ship  through  H  was 
"~        up,  after  one  blade  of  the  propeller  had  been 

>kcn  off, —  an  accident  that  entailed  a  delay  of 
three  daystofitin  a  new  fan.  In  this  ice,  too,  were 
seen  four  vessels,  fast  in  Uie  channel  to  the  south- 
ward; one  of  them  being  the  outgoing  Hudson- Bay 
company's  vessel,  and  another  an  American  whaling* 
S(:hcM>}ier.  This  Ice  was  of  an  altogether  different 
type  from  that  hitherto  met.  Some  of  it,  left  dfy  at 
low  water,  was  over  forty  feet  in  thickness,  —  not 
flcld*ice,  thickened  by  the  piling  of  pan  on  pan,  but  a 
solid  hluealK^etof  ice,  which  had  evidently  been  frozen 
just  a«  it  was  found.  The  average  thickness  of  the 
ice  passed  through,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  De» 
Boucherville,  was  upwards  of  fifteen  feet, 

tYoin  the  reports  of  the  Hud  son -13  ay  company's 
iihipe,  the  evidence  of  Capt,  Fisher^s  letter  above 
quoted,  and  the  experience  of  the  Eskimo  encoun- 
tered, the  conclusion  is  reacheii  that  18S3  and  1884 
Wfre  excepllonally  severe  seasons,  atid  the  naviga- 
tlou  more  than  ordinarily  interrupted  by  ice;  but 
the  average  of  many  years*  observations  at  Fort 
ChurchiU,  the  only  known  harbor  on  tlie  west  coast 
of  th«  bay,  shows  that  the  middle  of  *June  and  the 
middle  of  November  would  be  the  extreme  limits  of 
during  which  approach  to  that  coast  would  be 
hie;  and  these  limits  agree  closely  with  those  of 

open  leaton  in  Nachvak  harbor,  on  the  Atlantic 


If  the  Neptune  had  been  running  direct  from  Cape 
iChadlctgh  to  Churchill,  instead  of  coasting,  it  is 
I  considered  lliat  she  would  not  have  been  delayed 
Ibylcetnore  than  forty-eight  hours;  but  no  ordinary 


iron  steamship,  built  as  a  modern  freight-boat  is, 
could  have  got  through  the  heavier  ice  met,  without 
incurring  serious  risk,  if  not  actual  disaster. 

From  the  resident  factor  at  Churchill  it  was 
learned  that  tlie  bay  never  freezes  so  far  out  but 
that  clear  water  can  be  seen.  From  the  greater  heat 
of  the  water,  the  absence  of  icebergs  at  all  tstasons, 
and  the  absence  of  field-Ice  on  the  voyage,  even  at 
Chesterfield  Inlet,  in  the  extreme  north-west  corner 
of  the  bay,  it  is  evident  that  the  bay  itself  Is  naviga- 
ble for  a  much  longer  period  each  season  than  the 
strait. 

Some  high  tides  and  hea^T^  currents  were  noticed. 
Diu-ing  two  days  in  which  the  Neptune  was  lying-to 
off  Crtpe  Chudleigh,  in  fog,  she  was  set  forty  miles 
to  the  southward,  which  indicates  the  necessity  for 
caution  in  approaching  the  strait  tn  thick  weather. 
At  Port  Burwell  the  rise  of  spring  tides  is  nineteen 
feet,  with  ii  current  of  about  four  knots  in  Grey 
Strait,  which  causes,  when  the  wind  is  adverse,  an 
ugly  sea.  At  Ashe*s  Inlet  there  Is  a  rise  of  thirty- 
two  feet,  with  a  sti-ong  tide-rnce,  and  a  current 
sometimes  reaching  six  knots  within  three  miles  of 
the  shore.  At  Fort  Ghirao  the  rise  of  spring  tides  Is 
thirty-eight  feet  and  a  half.  At  Stupart's  Bay  there 
is  a  rise  of  twenty-eight  feet;  but  the  currents  are 
not  so  swift  as  on  the  opposite  shore,  probably  be- 
cause the  water  is  shallower. 

Complete  meteorological  observations  were  taken 
on  board  tlie  Neptune  during  the  voyage,  which  when 
afterwards  compared  with  those  taken  during  the 
same  period  at  Belle  Isle,  —  a  station  of  tbe  meteoro- 
logical service  in  the  regular  summer  trade  route 
between  Quebec  and  Europe, — showed  that  dur* 
ing  August  and  September  the  weather  of  Hudson 
Strait,  so  far  as  affects  navigation,  compared  favor- 
ably with  Uiat  of  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle;  there  beitig 
eleven  heavy  gales  at  the  latter  place  against  three 
in  ihe  former,  as  well  as  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  fog. 

Lieut.  GordoTi,  in  concluding  his  report,  urges,  that, 
as  observations  of  one  year  will  probably  not  give 
a  fair  average,  the  stations  should  be  continued  for  a 
second  year,  and  two  or  three  of  them  even  for  a 
thlnl  year;  that  next  year's  expedition  should  leave 
Halifax  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  relieve  the  sta- 
tions, or,  if  the  ice  prevented  this,  the  ship  should 
push  on  and  investigate  once  for  all  the  condition 
of  the  ice  In  the  strait  and  bay  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  If  the  stations  could  be  relieved,  an 
effort  should  he  made  to  reach  Churchill  by  the  open- 
ing of  navigation  there,  —  about  the  16th  of  June; 
then  a  running  survey  should  be  made  on  the  east 
const,  some  deep-sea  dredging  and  sounding  done, 
and  beacons  erected  on  the  low-lying  chores  of  Mans- 
field and  Southampton  iBhiuds.  This  would  allow 
the  ship  to  reacli  the  strait  again  by  the  middle  of 
August,  when  any  spare  time  could  be  employed  In 
surveying  it  more  accurately;  or  as  an  alternative » 
the  fishing,  especially  the  whaling  In  Howe's  Wel- 
come, which  is  becoming  of  some  Importance,  might 
be  investigated  with  a  view  to  proper  regulation  of 
the  trade.  Wm.  P.  Anderson. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  NEWS. 

Paul  Fauqub  has  returned  to  Paris  from  a  scien- 
tific mission  to  Sumatra,  with  much  valuable  infor- 
mation touching  the  people  of  the  country  of  Siaks 
and  the  kingdom  of  Atcheen.  In  the  course  of  the 
journey  he  obtained  precise  information  in  regard  to 
the  causes  and  incidents  of  the  death  of  Messrs. 
Wallon  and  Guillaume,  assassinated  by  the  natives 
on  the  river  Tenom  in  1880,  as  well  as  on  the  miner- 
alogy and  natural  history  of  this  great  island.  Nu- 
merous photographs  of  the  country  and  people  were 
secured. 

Fran9ois  Deloncle,  accompanied  by  an  English  and 
a  French  civil  engineer  and  a  Siamese  commissioner, 
has  been  engaged  in  an  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility 
of  cutting  the  isthmus  joining  the  peninsula  of  Ma- 
lacca to  the  mainland,  in  north  latitude  7°  14'.  Here 
they  discovered  a  little  independent  state  called 
Samsara,  formerly  the  resort  of  pirates,  and  now 
semi-independent  of  Siam.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
m€tia  of  Malay  and  Siamese  blood.  Here  deep  inlets 
penetrate  the  coast,  joining  an  inland  sea,  which  was 
now  first  seen  by  Europeans.  It  is  about  twenty  feet 
deep,  and  forty-five  miles  long,  having  a  greatest 
width  of  twelve  miles.  It  presented  a  very  singular 
appearance,  being  plentifully  strewn  with  small 
islands  of  compact  limestone  covered  witli  swallow's 
nests.  This  sea  is  fresh  during  the  north-cast,  and 
salt  during  the  south-west  monsoons,  and  separates 
the  island  of  Tantalam  from  the  peninsula  by  a  mul- 
titude of  passages  not  represented  on  any  chart. 
The  section  of  the  peninsula  was  made  at  Talung; 
and  specimens  brought  back  show  the  presence  of 
auriferous  quartz,  tin,  and  iron.  The  report  of  tlie 
expedition  will  contain  important  anthropological  as 
well  as  geographical  documents.  Returning,  De- 
loncle  also  examined  Adam's  Bridge,  between  Ceylon 
and  India,  and  will  report  that  the  establishment 
there  of  a  maritime  passage  is  entirely  practicable. 

Sorokin  has  recently  published  an  account  of  his 
journey  in  the  central  range  of  the  Thian-Shan, 
where,  among  other  discoveries,  he  found  the  so- 
called  ruins  of  cyclopean  buildings  to  be  due  to  nat- 
ural causes  acting  on  rock  in  situ.  Dr.  Kegel  has 
returned  to  Tashkent  with  his  collections  from  Hissar 
and  Karategin. 

Les  missiorm  cathoUqueSf  published  at  Lyons,  con- 
tains in  almost  every  number  rich  contributions  to 
geography  or  ethnology,  as  well  as  to  the  history  of 
missions.  Among  others,  it  has  recently  contained 
the  itinerary  and  map  of  a  journey  across  Kwangsi 
and  Kong  Cheo,  by  Fatlier  Cliouzy,  and  a  journey 
on  the  Niger,  by  the  missionaries  of  the  church  in 
Africa.  The  abb^  Desgodins,  in  the  same  review, 
announces  his  establishment  in  a  new  English  out- 
post in  Thibet,  at  Pedong,  forty-five  miles  north- 
north-east  from  Darjiling,  where  he  will  continue 
meteorological  observations,  as  previously  at  Ba- 
thang,  his  former  station. 

Giraud,  to  whose  critical  situation,  abandoned  by 
his  caravan,  recent  reference  was  made  in  this  jour- 
nal, has  arrived  safely  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambezi. 


It  appears,  that,  after  leaving  Karema,  he  endeavored 
to  penetrate  westward,  in  spite  of  disquieting  mmors 
and  symptoms  of  mutiny  in  his  caravan.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  lake  In  native  canoes,  and  in 
a  month  had  reached  the  Belgian  station  of  M'pala. 
Here,  unsettled  by  rumors  of  difllculty  on  their  pro- 
posed route,  his  party  revolted,  and  proceeded  to 
pillage  villages  where  he  had  previously  been  received 
with  kindness.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  re- 
turn. With  a  small  party  gathered  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Tanganyika,  he  reached  the  north  coast  of  Lake 
Nyassa,  descended  in  a  little  boat  to  Shir^,  endan- 
gered by  the  hostilities  between  the  Portuguese  and 
the  natives,  but  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Zambezi 
and  Kwilliman^  in  safety,  in  good  health,  with  nu- 
merous notes  and  collections,  and,  at  last  accounts, 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Europe. 

From  the  Missionary  herald  for  March  we  learn 
that  Mr.  Kichards  of  the  East-central  African  mission 
made  a  journey  in  Octol>er,  1884,  from  Inhamb&ne 
to  the  Limpopo  River.  He  went  through  an  unex- 
plored country  in  search  of  a  tribe  whose  chief  settle- 
ment was  reported  to  be  Baleni  on  the  Limpopo,  and 
who  spoke  a  language  akin  to  Zulu.  Between  thirty 
and  forty  miles  westward  from  the  coast  he  crossed 
a  river  called  tlie  Bombom,  which  may  be  the  Luizi 
of  some  charts  on  which  it  is  represented  some  three 
times  the  distance  from  the  coast.  No  other  im- 
portant river  was  noticed  until  the  Limpopo  was 
reached.  The  country  is  almost  wholly  marshy,  and 
covered  with  brush  or  low  palms,  with  ponds  here  and 
there.  The  thermometer  ranged  between  80°  and  90® 
F.  The  Amalcwakwa  tribe,  encountered  forty  miles 
from  the  coast,  had  been  subjected  to  chronic  pillage 
by  Umzila's  fighting  men,  and  had  abandoned  agricul- 
ture in  consequence.  They  were  idle,  living  on  the 
wild  fruit  which  is  abundant,  and  getting  very  drunic 
on  the  native  wine  afforded  by  the  scrub  palm,  which 
produces  a  rapidly  fermenting  sweet  sap  at  the  rate 
of  a  pint  a  day  per  tree.  Many  kraals  were  deserted, 
and  a  tract  of  country  seventy-five  miles  square  was 
nearly  desolate.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  coast,  the  Amagwaza  people  were  encoun- 
tered, who  gave  the  travellers  a  cordial  reception  as 
soon  as  it  was  found  they  were  not  Portuguese. 
They  are  si^bject  to  Umzila,  whose  capital  kraal  is 
far  to  the  north,  but  most  of  whose  people  live  south 
of  the  Sabi  River.  Baleni  was  said  to  be  on  the 
Limpopo  three  days  south  from  the  point  where  Mr. 
Richards  reached  it.  Time  did  not  sufiSce  to  visit  it. 
The  return  was  made  through  a  rather  openly  wooded 
country,  where  the  trees  bore  long  wreaths  of  a  gray 
tree-moss,  and  beautiful  birds  were  abundant.  Ele- 
phants abound  in  this  district.  In  three  days  the 
ridge  between  the  Limpopo  and  the  sea  was  reached, 
where  live  an  industrious  kindly  people,  with  sheep, 
cattle,  and  large  gardens.  By  the  pedometer  the  crest 
was  fifty-seven  miles  from  the  sea,  and  seventy-eight 
from  the  river.  The  people  of  the  ref^ion  appear  to 
have  been  originally  of  Tonga  race;  but,  conquered 
by  the  Zulus  and  Portuguese,  their  language  has  been 
modified  by  the  superior  nationality  in  its  respecUve 
districts. 
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The  long-disputed  queations  as  to  the  ancient  bed 
the  Amu  DftrUnr  or  Oxua,  appear  to  have  received 
k  AdaI  settlement  in  the  pubHcation  of  the  studies  of 
Konshin  of  St.  Petersburg.  According  to  hinit  the 
river  has  never  directly  emptied  into  the  Caspian; 
but  it  is  probable  that  at  some  period  an  indirect 
communication  ha*  existed  lietween  them  through 
San-Kamicb  Lake  and  the  U^boi,  which  drained  it 
The  lako  was  of  much  greater  area,  and  its  overflow 
reiu:he<l  the  Caspian  by  the  Uzboi:  its  character  was 
saiin*^  or  brackish-  Were  this  state  of  things  restored^ 
we  should  have  an  immense  Turanian  sea,  composed 
of  a  northern  ba^in  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Sea 
of  Aral,  and  a  southern  one  corresponding;  to  the 
Sari'Kamich  area,  connected  by  a  wide  but  shallow 
neck  of  water.  Into  the  former  the  Sir-Daria  would 
empty,  with  the  Sari-Su  and  the  Cbiu;  into  the  lat- 
ter, the  Ox  lis,  the  Tedrent,  and  the  Murghdb.  The 
ovt?rflow  of  brackish  water  would  find  its  way  by  the 
Uzboi  to  the  Caspian. 

Those  intereftted  in  the  question  of  lakes  with  two 
outietH  would  do  well  to  incite  exploration  of  Frances 
Lake  in  the  North-west  territory.  This  lake,  discov- 
ered many  year*  ago  by  Robert  Campbell,  now  of 
Winnipeg,  waa  readied  by  him  from  the  head  waters 
of  the  Liard  Kiver,  ascending,  according  to  his  ac- 
routiti  a  small  stream  actually  proceeding  from  the 
lake.  To  his  surprise,  on  the  other  side  he  found  a 
com^mnnicationt  during  the  time  of  high  water,  with 
the  head  waters  of  the  Pelly  River  In  1805  infor- 
mation received  from  officers  of  the  Hudson-Bay 
corapatiy  at  Victoria,  by  those  of  the  International 
telegraph  expedition,  was  to  the  efifeet  that  the  Pelly 
commufilcation  was  the  chief  one,  and  that  a  lower- 
ing of  its  bed  had  turned  the  drainage  permanently 
north-westward,  and  the  connection  with  the  IJard 
had  become  nearly  or  entirely  dry.  This  has  since 
b^n  indicated  «mi  most  charts;  but,  as  the  lake  cov- 
/«»  some  four  hundreii  and  fifty  sqttare  miles,  fuller 
and  confirmatory  evidence  wotdd  be  very  desirable. 
The  Liard  is  an  affluent  of  the  Mackenzie^  and  the 
PeJiy  of  the  Yukon  liiver. 


THE  STATE  SURVEY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

TliK  veto  of  tlie  appropriation  for  this  survey  by 
the  late  governor  of  New  York  caused  only  a  partial 
suspension  of  its  fimctions.  The  survey  exists  by 
reason  of  an  organic  law  creating  the  commission, 
and  defining  its  powers.  Only  by  the  repeal  of  this 
law  can  the  survey  be  abolished.  Its  work  has  been 
confined  to  a  triangulatioti  so  accurately  executed  as 
to  form  a  reliable  bivsis  for  all  lo4.-al  sun-eys  and  topo- 
graphical work;  but  the  value  of  such  careful  meas- 
urements is  somewhat  difficult  for  the  unscientllic 
m^n  to  understand,  and  the  results  are  not  immedi- 
ately apparent* 

To  remove  all  doubts  regarding  the  excellence  and 
economy  of  the  work  under  their  control,  the  com- 
miMloncM  requcstcid  an  inve«llgation  by  the  U.  S, 
ciiaivt  and  geodetic  survey.    After  a  full  examination 


of  the  records  of  eight  years'  work,  Superintendent 
Hilgard  transmitted  them  to  the  state  authorities, 
with  his  full  indorsement. 

By  this  appeal  to  a  most  competent  authority,  the 
commissioners  and  director  of  the  New- York  state 
survey  have  established  the  fact  that  the  work  slowly 
accomplished  with  small  appropriations  since  1S7(> 
has  been  done  in  the  best  way  and  at  a  small  cost. 
Their  report  just  made  to  the  iegislature^  having  vin- 
dicated the  work  of  the  past,  recommends  a  radical 
change  in  the  future  policy  of  the  survey.  It  is 
urged  that  New  York  should  be  warned  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Massachusetts  that  a  triangulation  not 
immediately  followed  by  a  detailed  topographical  sur- 
vey gives  but  little  satisfaction  to  the  people.  'I  he 
citizens  of  a  state  want  reliable  maps  which  they  can 
use,  not  mere  skeleton  maps  which  are  only  available 
for  BUrveyora.  The  board  therefore  recommends 
that  the  legislature  enlarge  its  powers,  and  increase 
the  appropriations  for  the  state  survey,  so  that  topo- 
graphical >>urveys  may  be  at  once  begun  in  at  least 
three  counties,  and  be  carried  forward  on  such  a  scale 
as  to  permit  of  the  economical  performance  of  the 
work.  The  cost  of  the  topogra])hical  work  la  esiti- 
inated  at  from  ten  dollars  to  twenty  dollars  per  square 
mile,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  country, 
and  the  scale  of  expenditure  recommended  is  forty 
thousand  d<>llars  per  annum.  For  this  sum,  com- 
plete maps  of  from  three  to  five  counties  could  be 
made  each  year,  and  the  maps,  by  counties,  issued 
within  a  year  after  the  field-work  is  done.  It  b  pro- 
posed to  have  the  U.  S.  coast  and  geodetic  survey 
complete  the  primary  and  secondary  triangulations, 
leaving  the  funds  of  the  state  to  be  used  for  tertiary 
triangulation  and  topographical  work. 

The  experience  of  the  director  of  the  survey,  who 
Is  by  law  the  engineering  meml>er  of  the  state  board 
of  health,  has  proved  conclusively  the  wide-spread 
need  of  topographical  maps  to  aid  in  the  sanitary 
work  of  the  state.  The  commissioners  therefore 
aflirm  that  there  is  pressing  necessity  for  topographi- 
cal maps  for  sanitary  works  on  water-supplies  and 
drainage;  that  no  survey  can  meet  the  wants  of  llie 
people  that  does  not  result  in  a  reliable  map  suf- 
ficiently detailed  for  ordinary  practical  and  scientific 
purposes;  and  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  tlie  benefits  of  the  survey  will  be  made  imme- 
il lately  available  in  the  form  of  useful  maps. 


PROPOSED  NEW  METHOD  OF  MEASUn- 
ING  THE  DENSITY  OF  THE  EARTH. 

The  only  known  way  of  measuring  the  density  of 
the  earth  is  through  the  *  gravitation  constant,'  which 
expresses  the  attraction  exerted  by  a  known  mass  at 
a  given  distance.  The  bodies  whose  attractions  have 
been  measured  are  either  mountains  or  portions  of 
the  earth,  as  in  the  well-known  experiments  of  Maske- 
lyne  and  Airy;  or  portable  masses  of  lcad«  as  u.sed  by 
Bailey  and  others.  The  difliculty  in  the  way  of  the 
former  experiments  is  the  necessary  uncertainty  of 
the  density  of  those  portions  of  the  earth's  mass  ju 
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and  below  a  mountain,  or  within  any  other  extended 
region.  The  difiSculty  in  the  way  of  utilizing  the 
masses  of  lead  is  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  atp 
traction  exerted  by  any  manageable  mass.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  latter  method,  in  the  hands  of 
Bailey,  Reich,  and  others,  has  been  the  more  reliable 
of  the  two.  A  few  years  since,  the  late  Professor 
Von  Jolly  of  Munich  undertook  to  measure  the.attrac- 
tion  of  a  globe  of  lead  about  one  metre  in  diameter, 
upon  a  weight  in  the  pan  of  a  balance.  The  arm  of 
the  balance  was  at  a  height  of  twenty-one  metres  over 
the  leaden  globe,  and  the  pan  which  held  the  weight 
was  suspended  by  a  wire  of  that  length.  It  was  bal- 
anced by  a  weight  in  the  other  pan  immediately  below 
the  balance,  so  that  the  attraction  was  exerted  only 
upon  one  weight 

A  modification  of  Jolly's  method  was  recently  de- 
scribed in  a  paper  read  before  the  Berlin  academy  of 
sciences,  by  Arthur  Kunig  and  Franz  Richarz.  These 
gentlemen  propose  the  following  modification  of  the 
long  suspension.  They  will  cast  a  great  block  of  lead 
in  the  shape  of  a  parallelopiped.  On  the  horizontal 
surface  of  this  block  will  be  placed  an  ordinary  bal- 
ance, the  scales  of  which  shall  swing  very  near  the 
surface.  A  vertical  hole  will  be  bored  through  the 
block,  directly  under  the  point  of  suspension  of  each 
scale  of  the  balance;  and  a  second  pair  of  scale-pans 
will  be  suspended  below  the  block  by  wires  attached 
to  the  upper  scale-pans,  and  passing  through  these 
openings.  Thus  the  balance  will  consist  of  two  pairs 
of  scale-pans,  —  one  pair  below,  the  other  above, — 
with  the  leaden  mass  between  them.  The  masses 
whose  attraction  is  to  be  measured  will  be  placed,  the 
one  in  the  upper,  and  the  other  in  the  opposite,  lower, 
pan  of  the  scales.  The  attraction  of  the  block  will 
make  the  lower  one  lighter,  and  the  upper  one  heavier. 
The  positions  will  then  be  changed  by  removing  the 
weight  in  the  lower  pan  to  the  pan  immediately  above 
it,  and  vice  versa.  Then  the  attraction  of  the  block 
will  make  heavier  the  weight  which  was  before  lighter, 
and  vice  versa,  thus  causing  a  difference  in  the  weights 
amounting  to  four  times  the  attraction  of  the  block. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  this  weighing  method  is 
subject  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  its  original  inventor  was  Mr.  C.  S.  Peirce,  who 
proposed  to  utilize  the  Hoosac  tunnel  for  the  purpose, 
—  to  bore  a  hole  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  verti- 
cally to  the  tunnel,  and  use  it  for  the  passage  of  a 
wire  to  hold  a  weight  supported  by  a  balance  at  the 
surface.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  air-cur- 
rents, and  other  sources  of  disturbances,  were  such 
as  to  render  the  method  inapplicable.  It  is  difiScult 
to  see  how  Yon  Jolly's  apparatus  could  have  been 
free  from  the  same  difficulty.  The  attraction  of  his 
leaden  sphere  could  only  have  been  one  five-millionth 
part  of  the  weight,  —  a  fraction  which  is  about  the 
extreme  limit  with  which  it  is  possible  to  effect  a 
weighing  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  With 
a  block  of  any  manageable  size,  the  attraction  by  the 
method  of  Konig  and  Richarz  will  hardly  reach  a 
millionth  part  of  the  weight  Still  the  authors  are 
making  arrangements  to  execute  their  experiment, 
and  physicists  will  look  with  interest  for  its  result 


THE   PREHISTORIC    CONGRESS   AT 
LISBON. 

The  prehistoric  studies  in  Portugal  of  the 
late  lamented  Carlos  Ribeiro  have  already  been 
brought  to  our  I'eaders'  notice  {Science^  Dec. 
14,  1883).  He  was  the  leading  spirit  at  the 
Lisbon  congress,  as  well  as  its  general  secre- 
tary;  and  his  long  illness  dating  from  that 
time,  and  his  death,  which  took  place  Nov.  13, 
1882,  account  for  the  delay  in  the  appearance 
of  this  long-expected  official  reix)rt.  It  has 
now  been  given  to  the  world  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner,  with  beautiful  typography  and 
ample  illustrations,  under  the  charge  of  Sig. 
Delgado,  who  has  succeeded  to  the  position  of 
director  of  the  Geological  bureau  of  Portugal. 
The  freshness  of  it,  however,  is  somewhat  im- 
paired, owing  to  the  full  r4sum4  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, that  was  given  by  Cartailhac  in  the 
Mai4naux,  November  and  December,  1880, 
and  by  Professor  Bellucci,  at  even  greater 
length,  in  L'archivio  per  Vantropologia,  e  Vet- 
nohgia,  vol.  xl.  fasc.  3. 

It  was  understood  that  the  chief  interest  of 
this  congress  would  centre  about  the  discus- 
sion of  the  first  question  proposed  :  ''Are  there 
any  proofs  of  the  existence  of  man  in  Portugal 
during  the  tertiary  epoch?"  Ribeiro  and  the 
Portuguese  geologists  desired  that  foreign  ge- 
ologists and  prehistoric  archeologists  should 
visit  and  thoroughly  studj'  at  least  one  of  the 
localities  from  which  the  supposed  tertiary 
flints  had  mainly  come.  All  this  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  results  are  already  well  known. 
An  excursion  (somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
picnic)  was  made  to  '  the  desert  of  Otta,* 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  Lisbon,  where  Pro- 
fessor Bellucci  of  Perugia  found  in  place^  in  a 
miocene  deposit,  a  flint  flake  with  a  well-marked 
'  bulb  of  percussion.'  This  was  seen  by  sev- 
eral witnesses  before  it  was  detached,  and  by 
many  experts  was  pronounced  to  be  of  un- 
doubted human  origin.  To  the  writer,  how- 
ever, the  engraved  figure  of  it  does  not  appear 
entirely  convincing.  Upon  their  return,  the 
series  of  flint  objects  discovered  in  this  locality 
by  Ribeiro,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  was 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  commission  of 
nine  experts.  Their  report,  and  the  discussion 
that  ensued  thereupon,  developed  a  great  dif- 
erence  of  opinion.  Upon  the  geological  ques- 
tion all  were  in  accord  with  the  Portuguese 
geologists,  that  the  locality  was  the  shore  of  a 
miocene  lake.     In  regard  to  the  archeological 

Oongrht  international  d'anthropoloffis  et  d'arehioiocis  pH- 
hi9torique$.  Compte  rendu  de  la  newnkme  «e««iof»  d  iMonMe^ 
1880.  Llibonne,  Tupographie  de  PAcadimie  royaU  dee  eci- 
encee,  1884.   49  +  723  p.,  44  pi.    8*. 
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problem t  many  refused  to  admit  the  humati 
origin  of  tlie  flinU ;  among  them  John  Evans, 
whose  competency  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
cannot  be  qneslioned.  Of  those  who  believed 
them  to  be  the  work  of  men,  some  thought 
that  they  were  of  more  recent  origin  than  the 
beda  in  which  they  were  found.  In  their  judg- 
ment, the  flints  came  from  the  surface,  and  liad 
been  washed  b}*  floods  into  crevices  previously 
existing  in  the  miocene  clays*  Thus  the  ques- 
tion was  practically  left,  in  the  same  condition 
in  whicJi  it  stood  before  :  the  sanguine  believed 
that  the  existence  of  the  tertiary  man  had  been 
demonstrated,  while  the  cautious  waited  for 
further  evidence.  We  do  not  find  in  the  report 
any  thing  essential  added  to  the  abstracts  of 
the  various  arguments  that  have  been  previ- 
ously publislied  ;  and  the  editor  apologizes  for 
not  having  given  any  figures  of  the  particular 
objects  that  served  as  the  basis  for  discussion, 
oa  the  ground,  that,  as  Ribeiro  bad  not  made 
the  necessary  selection »  he  feared  to  do  it  him- 
self, lest  he  might  by  chance  omit  some  capital 
piece  of  evidence. 

Maiiy  im[K>rtant  papers  in  various  depart- 
ments of  archeology,  read  before  the  congress, 
are  here  given  at  length,  of  which  we  have 
ODly  space  to  allude  to  a  few,  especially  such 
as  relate  to  the  antiquities  of  Portugal* 

The  pul>rioation  of  the  careful  account  of  the 
researches  of  8cn.  Vasconecllos  in  the  valley 
of  the  Douro,  with  the  accompanying  plates, 
will  have  a  tendency  to  add  Portugal  to  the 
list  of  the  countries  of  Europe  in  which  the 
quaternary  gravels  have  yiel(ie«l  human  imple- 
ments. The  objects  found  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  very  rude  quartzites  of  the  St,  Achcul 
type,  which,  however,  ^mo  of  the  members 
loused  to  admit  to  be  artificial  at  all.  Thus 
ihr,  no  organic  remains  have  been  found  ac- 
company ing  them  in  this  locality  ;  but  in  a 
cavern  at  Furninha,  near  Pculche,  on  Cape 
ClU'voeiro,  Sen.  Delgado  has  discovered  a  de- 
-jposit  of  i|uaternary  gravel,  which  had  been 
introducrd  by  a  natural  opening  in  the  roof, 
and  in  Uiis  he  found  a  fragment  of  a  lower 
human  j«w,  together  with  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
flint  axe  of  the  St.  Acheul  type.  These  are 
all  the  instances  given  of  the  discovery  of  ves- 
tiges of  the  quaternary  man  in  Portugal,  al- 
though Sen*  Ribeiro,  in  his  opening  address, 
alludes  to  them  as  having  been  made  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus,  in  the  district  of  Alemtejo, 
near  Coimbra. 

nn  of  the  most  interesting  papers  is  Sen. 

method ical   and  lucid  narrative  of 

bib  .Lion  of  the  cavern  of  Furniuha,  and 

of  th«  diiicoveries  made  in  it  pertaiiiiog  to  the 


neolithic  period.  Great  quantities  of  human 
bones  were  found,  and  many  of  them  were 
broken,  as  if  to  extract  the  marrow,  and  cal- 
cined, precisely  like  those  of  auimals  used  for 
food  ;  so  that  tiie  explanation  of  cannibalism 
at  once  suggests  itself-  But  as  pottery,  pol- 
ished stone  axes,  and  other  implements  and 
ornaments  were  also  found  with  them,  Car- 
tailhac  stoutly  maintained  the  theory  that  the 
cavern  had  been  used  as  a  place  of  sepulture* 
Although  cannibalism  has  undoubtedly  been 
practised  by  many  modern  savage  races,  its 
existence  among  the  prehistoric  peoples  of 
western  Europe  is  much  disputed.  An  ani- 
mated discussion  upon  this  point,  and  a  refer- 
ence of  the  facts  and  arguments  to  a  commission 
of  experts,  resulted  in  about  an  equal  division 
of  opinion. 

Sen.  Ribeiro  gave  an  account  of  his  explora- 
tion of  kitchen-middens  situated  on  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  Tagus,  about  forty  miles  alwve 
Lisbon,  The  lai^est  covered  an  area  of  some 
three  hundred  feet  by  a  hundred  and  eighty, 
and  was  about  twenty-one  feet  thick  in  its 
deepest  part.  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance counecterl  with  it  was  the  discovery,  in 
this  restricted  space,  of  no  less  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty  human  skeletons,  without  an}*  of  the 
usual  objects  that  accompany  prehistoric  inter- 
ments. Not  a  trace  of  potter}^  was  found,  and 
such  implements  as  were  met  with  were  of  the 
rudest  description,  made  of  quartzite  or  flint 
and  bone.  Many  bones  of  animals  were  scat- 
tered throughout  the  mass,  but  none  of  domestic 
animals  except  the  dog.  Like  the  kitchen- 
middens  of  Denmark,  these  seem  to  belong  to 
the  very  beginning  of  the  neolithic  period* 
The  study  of  the  crania  found  in  them,  shows, 
according  to  Quatrcfages,  a  type  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  Cro-Magnon. 

An  entertaining  paper  by  Sen.  Pedroso  gives 
an  account  of  certain  popular  forms  and  cus- 
toms in  reference  to  marriage,  still  lingering  in 
out-of-the-way  vilbges  in  Portugal,  which  seem 
directly  traceable  to  the  ancient  practices  of 
polyandry  and  marriage  by  forc^e. 

The  recent  discoveries  by  Dr.  Pruui^res  in 
la  Lozere,  of  several  sepulchral  caverns  con- 
taining bones,  in  some  of  which  stone  arrow- 
heads are  still  embediled,  arc  briefly  noted. 
As  the  crania  are  all  purely  dolichocephalic,  it 
is  a  fair  inference  that  we  have  liere  proof  of  a 
struggle  between  the  earl}-  race  of  Cro-Magnon 
and  a  l:>rachycephalic,  neoHthic  race  of  dolmen- 
builders  wbo  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
the  bow,  since  the  arrow-heads  precisely  re- 
semble those  found  in  the  dolmens. 

We  regiet  that  we  have  no  space  to  allude 
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to  any  more  of  the  many  valuable  and  impor- 
tant papers  contained  in  this  handsome  volume. 
The  parliament  of  Roumania,  upon  the  plea 
of  poverty,  has  declined  to  extend  an  invitation 
to  the  congress  to  hold  its  next  session  the 
present  year  at  Bucharest,  which  the  leading 
members,  under  the  initiative  of  the  Baron  de 
Baye,  had  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting. 
We  learn,  however,  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  it  to  take  place  at  Athens  in  1886. 


HARTLEBEN'S  LIBRARY  OF  ELECTRI- 
CAL TECHNOLOGY  (ELEKTROTECH- 
NISCHE  BIBLIOTHEK), 

The  admirable  collection  of  treatises  pub- 
lished under  this  title  was  originally  announced 
to  contain  ten  volumes  ;  but  the  number  issued 
has  already  reached  twenty -six,  and  others 
are  stated  to  be  in  preparation.  Almost  every 
subject  relating  to  electricity  receives  atten- 
tion, including  telegraphy,  telephony,  electric 
lighting,  and  electroplating;  while  certain 
topics  are  very  minutely  discussed,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, electrical  conductors,  electrical  clocks, 
the  medical  uses  of  electricity,  and  its  appli- 
cations to  military  purposes.  The  various 
volumes,  while  necessarily  somewhat  unequal 
both  in  merit  and  in  importance,  are  yet  all  of 
them  of  substantial  value ;  and  it  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  they  may,  in  part  at  least,  be 
translated  into  English  for  the  benefit  of  that 
large  class  of  readers  who  are  desirous  of  se- 
curing information  at  once  elementary  and 
accurate.  This  has,  indeed,  alread}'  been  done 
in  the  case  of  the  initial  volume  of  the  series, — 
thaton  dynamo-electrical  machinery,  by  Glaser- 
De  Cew,  which  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Pa- 
get Higgs,  and  which,  notwithstanding  some 
minor  slips,  is  by  far  the  best  treatise  of  its 
size  upon  the  specific  matters  which  it  discusses. 
The  treatise  on  instruments  for  electrical  meas- 
urements, by  Wilke,  contains  some  interesting 
descriptions  of  special  forms  of  galvanometers 
and  electrometers  ;  as,  for  example,  the  admir- 
able dead-beat  galvanometers  with  bell-shaped 
magnets  made  by  Hartmann  and  other  German 
makers,  the  special  form  of  Thomson  galvanom- 
eter made  by  Siemens  &  Halske,  Kohlrausch's 
torsion  electrometer,  and  Zollner's  bifilar  elec- 
trometer. Zech's  '  Elektrisches  formelbuch  ' 
is  of  very  high  grade,  and  contains  much  in- 
formation that  is  not  easily  found  elsewhere  in 
a  collected  form.  Its  topics  are  arranged  al- 
phabetically ;  and  it  contains,  in  an  appendix, 
a  brief  electro-technical  dictionary  giving  the 
equivalent  electrical  terms  in  German,  French, 
and  English.     Its  scope  will  best  be  indicated 


by  a  brief  reference  to  a  few  titles  selected 
almost  at  random.  Under  ^  Bussole '  we  find 
a  general  discussion  of  the  effect  of  a  circular 
current  on  a  magnetic  needle,  including  the 
tangent,  sine,  and  Helmholtz-Gangain  galva- 
nometers, together  with  the  cosine  galvanometer 
of  Professor  Trowbridge ;  the  latter  assigned, 
however,  to  Obach  and  Denzler  instead  of  to  its 
real  inventor.  The  article  *•  DampAing '  gives  a 
demonstration  of  the  formulae  for  the  damping 
of  a  magnet ;  and  under  '  Schwingung '  there  is 
given  the  derivation  of  the  various  formulae  for 
vibrations,  including  vibration  with  damping 
and  aperiodic  motion.  Another  valuable  work 
is  that  of  Tumlirz  on  potential.  Volume  xx.  of 
the  library  contains  a  bibliography  of  electricity 
from  1860  to  1883,  with  special  reference  to  tech- 
nical electricit3\  Among  the  more  timely  of  the 
works  relating  especially  to  the  industrial  appli- 
cations of  electricity  are  those  by  Japing  on  the 
electrical  transmission  of  power,  and  Krameron 
electrical  railways.  The  volume  relating  to  mul- 
tiple telegraphy  not  only  contains  the  duplex  and 
quadruplex  systems,  but  also  the  multiple  sys- 
tems of  Mej^er,  Granfeld,  and  Baudot  are  de- 
scribed at  length.  The  American  systems  of 
Gray  and  Delany  are  not  noticed,  certainly  a 
most  unfortunate  omission.  The  last  volume 
issued,  that  on  cable  telegraphy,  is  the  most 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  that  we 
know,  and  is  particularly  valuable,  as  works 
relating  to  it  are  so  few. 


RECENT  GOVERNMENT  REPORTS. 

We  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  note  a 
decided  degeneration  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  fish- 
commission.  What  might  and  should  proper- 
ly be  one  of  our  most  important  government 
reports  each  year  becomes  less  valuable.  The 
present  volume,  although  it  contains  several 
important  scientific  contributions,  is  in  tlie 
main  made  up  of  unimportant  letters,  of  value 
to  very  few  people  so  far  as  we  can  judge. 
The  first  hundred  and  fifty  pages  are  entirely 
occupied  by  lists  and  tables  by  the  editor, 
not  one  of  which  is  of  importance  to  any  class 
of  people.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  the 
possible  use  of  ^^  A  list  of  the  blank  forms  and 
circulars  of  the  U.S.  fish-commission,"  which 
alone  takes   up   twenty-one  pages?    Judging 

Bulletin  of  the  l/.S-Jleh-commUeion,  vol.  iii.  WMbloftoa, 
1883. 

Report  of  the  U,  8,  Jleh'Commi9»ion,  part  x.  WaablnftoD, 
1884. 

Annual  report  of  the  Board  of  regenU  of  the  Smitht^nin. 
ineUtutiont  for  the  year  1882,    WMblngton,  1884. 

Proceedinge  of  the  U»  8.  national  mveeumt  vol.  ▼!.  Wath- 
ingtOD,  1884. 
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the  volume  as  a  whole,  we  are  driven  to  one  of 
two  conclusions,  —  cither  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  good  editorial  judgment  in  preparing  the 
volnme  and  accepting  articles  for  publication, 
or  else  there  roust  be  a  lack  of  good  articlcB. 
That  the  latter  is  the  case  we  cannot  believe. 

Of  an  altogether  dilferent  tyi>e  is  the  Report 
of  the  fish-commission.  Ita  greatest  fault  hes 
in  the  fjict  that  it  is  extremely  bulky,  being 
c?otn]X>se<l  of  over  eleven  hundred  pages ;  but 
this  fault  is  partly  hidden  by  the  value  of  some 
of  the  articles.  Among  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions contained  in  the  apiK?ndioes  are  those 
bj*  Verrill  and  Smith  upon  deep-sea  animals, 
and  by  Ryder  upon  the  erabryography  of  osseous 
fishes  and  ui>on  the  development  of  the  oyster. 
There  are  other  imix>i'tant  ailicles  by  Colli ns, 
McDonald,  and  others.  We  notice  that  in 
tnanj  of  these  papers  there  is  a  decided  ten- 
dency toward  the  use  of  more  space  than  is 
necessary  to  set  forth  the  ideas  of  the  author. 
This  tends  only  to  swell  to  unwieldy  propor- 
taoos  an  already  bulky  volume.  There  are  two 
artiolefl —  one  by  McDonald,  the  other  by  Smi- 
ley —  the  value  of  which  we  fail  to  see :  they 
aimple  lists  of  the  people  who  have  received 
from  the  commission.     If  these  had  lieen 

ifl  out,  together  with  the  equally  superfluous 
lists  of  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  United  States, 
the  rep«rt  would  have  been  shortened  by  at 
least  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  The  idea 
of  separately  paging  the  ditterent  articles,  and 
famishing  them  each  with  an  index,  is  good. 

In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  secretary,  a 
new  and  important  feature,  the  report  of  the 
assistant  director  of  the  National  museum,  is 
(Dtixxluced  into  the  Annual  report  of  the  Smith- 
sonian institution.  The  appendices,  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  last  three  volumes  under 
llie  title  of '  Record  of  recent  scientific  prog- 
ress/ are  continued  in  this  report.  These  are 
very  good  summaries,  and  are  written  by  some 
of  our  most  eminent  scieutific  men ;  still  we 
doubt  if  they  are  of  any  considerable  value. 
-list  in  each  branch  treated  must  ne- 
i>ow  as  much  as  is  contained  in  the 
ar ;  f  i  his  ow u  bra nch ,  and  all  are  certainlj* 

to*  to  be  of  ix>pular  interest.     Tiie  idea, 

however,  is  excellent ;  and  if  the  Smithsonian 
cocdd  each  year  publish  separate  bulletins,  each 
one  covering  one  of  the  branches  of  natural 
scieoo^f  and  if  eacli  one  should  be  made  to 
occnpy  s<:veral  times  as  raucli  space,  and  be 
written  in  a  more  popular  style,  we  think  that 
ibey  would  soon  come  to  be  recognized  as  the 
iDOat  i[D|K7rtant  publications  of  the  institution 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  natural  sci* 


The  last  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
national  museum  shows  a  decided  improvement 
over  all  the  others.  It  is  even  richei  in  im- 
portant articles  than  any  previous  one,  such 
men  as  Smith,  Bean,  Jordan,  Ryder,  Gill,  and 
Ridgeway,  being  among  the  chief  contributors. 
A  noticeable  feature  of  this  volume  is,  that 
among  its  list  of  contributors  are  the  names  of 
two  women.  This  is  a  comparatively  new 
feature  in  American  science.  The  chief  fault 
of  the  volume  lies  in  the  appendices,  which  are 
entirely  ovit  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  vol- 
nme. Such  articles  as  "-^  Brief  directions  for 
removing  and  preserving  the  skius  of  mam- 
mals," although  very  valuable  to  young  col- 
lectors, are  out  of  place  here.  The  volume  for 
thisjear  shows  signs  uf  careful  editorial  work  ; 
but  the  index  coukl  be  improved  by  printing 
it  in  treble  columns,  to  bring  more  under  the 
eve  at  once. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS, 


Ha.  SiDKEV  GiLciiuiST  TnoiiAS,  whose  name  is 
connected  with  the  Thomas-Gjlcbrtst  patent  for  the 
conversion  of  phosphoric  pig-iron  into  steely  tlied  in 
Paris  on  Sunday  inornhig,  Feb«  1.  Mr,  Thotuas, 
says  the  Athenaeum,  was  educated  at  Dtilwich  col- 
lege, and  was  hitLmded  for  the  medical  profefisioa; 
but  on  the  death  of  his  fatliur  he  entered  the  civil 
service,  lie  was  excessively  fond  of  chemistry^  ajid 
devoted  all  hU  leisure  to  the  atudy  of  that  jM-ience, 
la  1878  he  read  before  the  Iron  and  steel  instittite  u 
paper  on  the  eUmUiatlon  of  phosphorus,  in  which  he 
announced  the  discovery  which  he  and  his  relative, 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  had  made.  Tlie  dephosphori nation  or 
basic  process,  as  it  Is  usually  termed,  renders  avail- 
able for  the  production  of  steel  the  pig-iron  smelted 
from  spathic  and  less  pure  ores  of  England.  This 
process  was  thought  so  highly  of,  that  Mr.  Thomas 
was  presented  by  the  Iron  and  steel  institute  with  the 
Bessemer  gold  medal.  The  labors  of  Mr.  Thomiis  In 
establishing  the  basic  process  in  Germany,  where  it  is 
most  extensively  employed,  in  France,  and  in  Eng- 
land, told  severely  upon  a  constitution  always  in- 
clined to  be  delicate*  A  voyage  to  Australia,  and  a 
residence  for  some  time  in  Algeria,  appeared  to  give 
hopes  of  his  ultimate  recovery;  but  on  his  return  to 
Paris  he  became  worse,  and  on  cSunday  morning 
(Feb,  1)  he  breathed  his  last,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-six* 

—  The  Acad€mie  d* aerostation  met^orologique  of 
Paris  held  a  celebration,  on  the  15th  of  January, 
of  the  centennial  of  the  balloon-voyage  of  Blanchard 
and  Jeffries  across  the  English  Clmnnel.  On  account 
of  an  accident,  the  ,r^C«,  which  was  beld  at  the  seat 
of  W*  de  Fouvielle,  was  postponed  from  the  Tth,  the 
actual  date  of  the  transit.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
hold  a  celebration  in  the  forest  of  Guinea  on  the 
25th  of  May,  on  the  spot  where  the  balloon  landed, 
and  where  a  monument  has  been  ereclecL 
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—  The  Annalea  industrielleB  gives  an  account  of 
the  making  of  cork  bricks,  now  being  employed  for 
coating  steam-boilers,  ice-cellars,  etc.  The  cork  is 
winnowed  from  impurities,  ground  in  a  mill,  kneaded 
up  with  a  suitable  cement,  and  pressed  into  bricks; 
then  dried,  first  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  by  artificial 
heat.  They  are  not  hard,  and  not  liable  to  decom- 
position :  thoy  keep  out '  moisture,  heat,  cold,  and 
sound. 

—  The  Russian  government  is  preparing  an  ex- 
pedition to  western  Sil>eria  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining some  sulphur  deposits  recently  discovered 
there.  The  natives  have  for  many  years  had  knowl- 
edge of  these  deposits,  but  the  government  has 
only  recently  been  made  cognizant  thereof,  tlirough 
a  report  by  Lieut.  Kalityn.  The  deposits  are  said  to 
rival  those  of  Sicily.  In  Russia,  sulphur  has  hitherto 
been  found  only  at  Ichirkota,  not  far  from  Petroffsk 
in  Daghestan,  which  has  chiefly  been  delivered  to  the 
powder-mills. 

—  The  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  steel  institute  states, 
that  with  a  view  to  lessen  the  noise  caused  by  the 
trains  crossing  the  railway-bridges  in  Hannover,  Ger- 
many, due  to  the  violent  vibrations  of  the  rail-joints, 
the  original  rails  have  been  taken  up,  and  steel  ones, 
eighty-eight  feet  six  inches  long,  laid  down  in  their 
place.  The  new  rails  were  manufactured  at  the  Os- 
nabruck  steel-works,  and  the  result  of  tlie  innovation 
is  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

—  In  the  Medical  chronicle^  Dr.  D.  J.  Leech  dis- 
cusses the  properties  of  paraldehyde,  a  new  stimulat- 
ing sedative  drug  which  is  likely  to  take  a  prominent 
place  in  the  pharmacy  of  the  future.  It  is  intermedi- 
ate, apparently,  between  opium  and  chloral.  It  is 
well  known  that  chloral  has  been  freely  used  as  an 
intoxicant,  mainly  because  it  leaves  no  after-odor, 
and  may  be  taken  without  detection.  Paraldehyde 
has  the  advantage,  from  one  point  of  view,  of  present- 
ing a  distinct  and  easily  identified  smell.  Dr.  Leech 
speaks  of  having  employed  paraldehyde  as  an  aid  in 
breaking  off  the  habit  of  opium-taking,  and  in  help- 
ing a  patient  to  pass  through  the  miseries  which  fol- 
lowed the  abrupt  discontinuance  of  long-continued 
and  large  doses  of  morphia. 

—  The  exhibition  of  metal  work,  to  be  held  at  the 
quaint  old  town  of  Nuremberg,  is  in  a  sufiiciently 
forward  state  of  preparation  to  show  what  it  will  be 
like.  Berlin  exhibits  principally  vessels,  lamps,  and 
bronze  figures.  England  is  badly  represented,  leaving 
the  more  space  for  Austria  and  France.  On  the  other 
hand,  Spain  and  Portugal  show  no  modern  work  at 
all,  but  Italy  is  represented  by  several  towns.  Ameri- 
ca shows  only  work  in  aluminium.  Japan  has  sent  so 
much  that  a  special  commissioner  has  come  with  the 
goods.  The  Chinese  war  has  prevented  many  exhibits 
from  there.  Turkey  and  Persia  send  a  great  deal, 
Greece  nothing.  Other  countries  have  sent  national 
ornaments. 

—  Everyone  has  noticed  that  the  sun  and  moon,  in 
rising  or  setting,  appear  unusually  lai^e.  Paul  Stroo- 
bant  points  out  (Bull,  acad.  roy.  bely,)  the  absurdity 
of  the  vulgar  explanation  that  intervening  objects 


enable  us  better  to  estimate  the  real  size  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  in  that  the  same  effect  is  visible  at  sea, 
and  indicates  the  fallacy  of  several  other  theories. 
He  believes  that  there  are  two  real  causes  of  the 
phenomenon  in  question,  both  purely  physiological,  — 
one,  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to  angular 
magnitudes  near  the  horizon;  the  other,  a  direct 
effect  of  the  feebler  light  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
pupil,  which,  it  would  appear,  tends  to  magnify  ob- 
jects, even  when  artificially  produced.  His  theories 
are  supported  with  numerous  illustrations  and  ex- 
periments, the  most  interesting  of  which  are  to  show 
that  the  distance  between  two  luminous  points  within 
a  room  suffers  the  same  apparent  change  as  in  the 
constellations,  when,  without  altering  the  distance 
from  the  eye,  the  altitude  is  gradually  increased ;  and 
the  maximum  augmentation  is  estimated  in  either 
case  as  about  one  part  in  four. 

—  It  is  stated  in  the  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  steel 
institute  that  an  accident  at  a  foundry  in  Melbourne, 
by  which  a  red-hot  iron  casting  was  dropped  Into 
water,  and  was  afterwards  found  to  have  become 
remarkably  soft,  originated  a  process  for  annealing 
chilled  and  other  iron  castings,  which  has  just  been 
patented  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  consists  tn 
plunging  the  metal  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  dull- 
red  heat,  and  just  as  the  redness  is  about  to  disappear, 
into  a  mixture  of  treacle  and  water  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.005.  The  inventors  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  this  solution  only;  but  it  is  found  to  gire 
better  results  than  any  other  that  they  have  tried. 
The  process  is  said  to  soften  castings  in  such  a  degree 
that  they  can  be  punched,  bored,  and  tapped  as  res^ 
dily  as  wrought  metal. 

—  W.  T.  Chamberiain  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  has 
invented  a  cartridge  in  which  the  metal  shell  Is  filled 
with  compressed  air,  and  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
projectile.  A  valve  in  the  base  of  the  shell  permits 
the  air  to  escape  at  will  into  the  chamber  of  the  gon, 
and  the  bullet  is  thus  projected.  He  states,  thst, 
notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of  his  apparatus, 
he  has  secured  a  range  of  half  a  mile  with  two  hun- 
dred pounds'  pressure. 

—  The  Academy  announces  that  the  syndics  of  the 
University  press  (Cambridge,  Eng.)  have  undertaken 
the  publication  of  a  'History  of  the  matbemsUcal 
theories  of  elasticity,'  left  in  manuscript  by  the  Iste 
Dr.  Todhunter.  The  work  of  editing  and  completing 
has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Earl  Pearson.  The  history 
will  contain  a  complete  bibliographic  account,  so  hr 
as  possible,  of  all  the  writings  on  the  subject  of  elss- 
ticity  since  the  time  of  Galilei,  including  an  analysis 
of  the  more  important  memoirs.  The  first  portion 
is  already  passing  through  the  press. 

—  By  reference  to  the  table  given  below,  it  will  be 
seen  that  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the 
observations  made  at  the  Russian  polar  station  tt 
Sagastyr,  during  the  two  seasons  1882-83  and  1883- 
84,  was  the  relative  steadiness  of  the  tempentore 
in  comparison  with  other  stations  in  high  latitodei 
Only  In  November,  February,  and  March  did  the 
means  for  the  two  years  differ  by  more  than  f*  C 
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The  first  fear  the  me&ns  dtminiBhed  to  February;  aud 
tli«o  rofte.  The  se^^ond  year  the  change  was  not  so 
re^tar.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  extreme 
Tariatioud  from  month  to  month,  experienced  on  the 
Islands  of  the  European  polar  sea  and  their  vicinity 
(Jan  MayeOf  Bear  Island,  Spitzbergen,  Novaia  Zem- 
Ha,  and  Franz  Josief  Land),  a»  well  a^  hi  the  North- 
American  archipelago.  In  both  seasons  the  number 
of  auroras  increased  from  September  to  a  maximum 
In  February,  and  then  decreased  rapidjy. 

'--'  -  raturu  {Centigrade)  and  number  of  ft  ours 
at  the  Rioman  polar  station  of  Sagas- 
.7  Qf'  the  Lena. 


Oc*ob*r    .    . 

K»i 

Jan*    ' 


Teaip«r«tare. 


188a-«8.     18as-M< 


Hours  atiToraa« 


aOOv^vOa  J.WQ^OVi 


--1U 


—  We  learn  from  the  Aihtnarism  that  three  new 
tidal  ob««rvalorie«  have  recently  been  established  in 
Indian  seas*  —  one  at  Cochin,  and  two  at  Ceylon, 
There  are  now,  in  all,  twelve  such  observatories  in 
tboie  seas,  each  continuing  its  worl<  for  a  period  of 
fire  yearSp  as  tidal  observation  has  this  advantage 
over  land  meteorology,  — that,  after  a  limited  time,  a 
particular  locality  is  exhausted,  and  the  instruments 
cat!  be  t4Ucen  up  and  moved  elsewhere.  These  obser- 
rmtoHes  have  recently  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  the 
attention  of  the  Indian  survey  department;  aithough 
ihefr  results  bear  only  in  a  strictly  scientific  way 
upon  the  operations  of  the  trigonometrical  survey. 
And  in  helping  to  correct  the  charts  and  tables  which 
are  furnished  to  the  practical  navigator. 

—  The  Independent  practttioner  for  January  con- 
tains  an  article  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Van  Marter  of  Rome, 
upon  evidences  of  prehistoric  dentistry  in  Italy.  In 
tlie  tnufeum  of  Cornet o-Tarf^uini us,  a  city  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  the  author  found  two  specimens 
of  ancient  dentistry,  which  the  mayor  of  that  city 
certifies  were  found  upon  the  first  opening  of  the 
hurled   Elru-'scan   tombs.     Professor  Ilelbig  further 

i^s  him  that  these  were  virgin  tombs,  which  dale 
four  or  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
•»!».  In  one  of  the  specimens  the  two  superior  cen- 
Iral  Incisors  are  hound  by  a  band  of  very  soft  gold  to 
teeth  on  either  side.  The  artificial  teeth  are  well 
ed,  evidently  from  the  tooth  of  some  large  ani- 
One  other  artificial  tooth  was  held  by  the  same 
Iwnd,  but  it  is  lost.  Dr.  Van  Marter  has  in  his  own 
iton  a  skull  In  which  the  first  upper  molar  on 
rlglit   Hide   Le  nilssingi  and  which   shows  plain 


marks  of  an  alveolar  abscess.,  proving  conclusively 
the  existence  of  toothache  among  the  early  Etriiscans. 
As  the  tombs  have  been  only  slightly  explored,  and 
as  only  the  noted  men  of  Etruria  were  embalmed,  the 
rest  being  cremated,  it  is  not  strange  that  these  evi- 
dences of  dentistry  have  been  so  long  undiscovered. 

—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  Isis,  Jan.  15,  Profes- 
sor Hem(>el,  Dresden,  Saxony,  made  a  communica- 
tion concerning  his  chemical  analysis  of  the  air, 
especially  of  the  air  collected  daily  by  Prof.  E.  Hagen 
during  his  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  in 
1883.  The  results  may  be  summed  \ip  as  follows:  L 
The  quantity  of  oxygen  changes  from  day  to  day  by 
one-half  percent;  2.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the 
air  seems  to  be  larger  the  lower  the  barometer,  and 
vice  versa ;  3.  The  air  taken  on  the  ocean,  compared 
with  the  air  taken  by  Professor  Hem  pel  the  same  day 
at  Dresden,  shows  the  same  composition.  The  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  may  vary  on  different  days  by  one-half 
percent;  but  the  air  from  the  ocean  varied  from  the 
air  of  Dresden  oi|ly  by  some  hundredth  parts  of  one 
per  rent.  Professor  Hempel  Intends  to  continue  his 
studies,  and  hopes  to  receive  sets  of  tubes  with  air 
obtained  from  the  meteorological  stations  nearest  the 
north  pole  and  the  equator,  and  from  one  between, 
perhaps  from  Heligoland,  lie  expects  to  find  varia- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  these  widely  sepa- 
rated places,  though  they  were  not  found  in  the 
.♦specimens  obtained  in  Dresden,  and  ou  the  voyage 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  because  both  are  of 
about  the  same  latitude,  and  iiifiuenced  by  the  same 
currents  of  wind.  Professor  Hempel  Intends,  there- 
fore, next  fall  to  go  to  New  York,  r(a  Ten er life,  and 
to  collect  on  the  top  of  the  peak,  and  at  the  bottom, 
air  from  the  upper  and  lower  trade  winds. 

—  According  to  notes  made  by  Mr.  L.  Belding  at 
Zorilio  and  other  places  near  La  Paz,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, in  18M3,  the  Peri  cue  Indians,  the  original  in- 
habiuintsof  that  region,  are  now  represented  by  a  sin- 
gle individual^  — an  old  woman  of  about  seventy  yean<, 
who  Vim  universally  reputerl  to  be  a  pure-blooded  In- 
dian, tlie  last  of  her  race.  She  was  of  good  staturp, 
robust  frame,  and  dark  complexion.  The  Indians 
south  of  24°  :30'  buried  their  dead  in  caves,  or  below 
shelving  rocks,  without  regard  to  the  points  of  the 
compass.  The  bones  which  were  found  were  usually 
painted  red.  The  skeleton  of  an  adult  male,  found  by 
Mr,  Belding,  was  wrapped  in  cloth  made  from  the  bark 
of  the  palm,  and  bound  with  three-ply  cord,  plaited  as 
sailors  make  sennit,  the  material  being  the  fibre  of 
the  agave.  The  package,  which  was  about  twenty 
inches  long,  nearly  all  the  bones  having  been  disjoint- 
ed, did  not  apiMjar  to  have  been  disturbed  since  burial, 
although  a  femur  and  some  of  the  small  bones  were 
missing.  This  skeleton  was  found  in  a  small  cave  at 
Zorlllo,  the  floor  of  which  was  covered  about  a  foot 
deep  with  dry,  coarse  sand,  formed  from  the  disinte- 
grating granite  rock. 

—  Tbis  last  season  a  small  apple-tree  on  the  f^hore 
of  Todos  Santos  Bay»  Lower  California,  blossomed 
and  bore  large,  perfect  fruit  on  Its  trunk,  about  an 
inch  from  the  ground. 
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—  A  Mr.  Lorenz  of  Baden  has  invented  a  new  com- 
pound projectile  for  infantry  rifles,  which  consists  of 
a  steei  case  with  a  core  of  lead.  In  the  experiments 
made  the  projectile  penetrated  three  millimetres  of 
iron,  twenty-seven  centimetres  of  heech-wood,  and 
forty  centimetres  of  fir-wood;  in  all,  67.3  centimetres, 
placed  at  a  distance  of  thirty  paces  from  the  muzzle 
of  the  rifle.  The  projectile  was  unchanged  in  shape, 
and  the  lead  core  remained  firm. 

—  Dr.  Everest,  who  crossed  the  Yukon  Portage  last 
summer,  reports  from  Fort  Reliance,  Yukon  River, 
his  safe  arrival  there  July  22,  1884.  He  found  mi- 
ners on  the  river  seventy-five  miles  above  Fort  Sel- 
kirk, who  reported  very  rich  washings  on  a  bar  in 
the  river,  the  gold-dust  being  very  fine  and  scaly. 
He  intended  to  ascend  the  White  River  last  autumn, 
and,  if  possible,  to  cross  to  the  Copper  River  this 
spring,  and  descend  to  its  mouth.  The  country 
seemed  to  him  to  resemble  northern  Idaho,  with  roll- 
ing hills  densely  wooded  with  larch  and  poplar  and 
willows  along  the  river-banks,  and  luxuriant  herbage. 

—  A  course  of  public  lectures  has  been  commenced 
at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
of  natural  history,  the  proceeds  to  go  toward  a  build- 
ing-fund. The  first  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Surr,  lately  of  London;  and  the  second  by  Dr.  Frank 
Cowan,  during  the  stay  of  the  surveying  steamer 
Carlile  P.  Patterson,  on  which  Dr.  Cowan  was  a 
guest  during  its  voyage  from  the  east,  on  the  way  to 
Alaska,  where  it  is  to  be  stationed. 

—  In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Geological  society  of 
France,  Oehlert  gives  the  result  of  an  important 
study  of  certain  imperfectly  known  types  of  Devonian 
brachiopods  long  since  described  by  D*Orbigny,  and 
which  are  fully  illustrated.  The  memoir  places  on 
a  sound  basis  the  section  of  Rhynchonella  named 
Uncinulus  by  Bayle,  while  Uncinulina  of  the  same 
author  is  shown  to  be  untenable.  The  paper  is  par- 
ticularly important  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Phynchonellidae. 

—  Dr.  Theodore  Stein  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
photographs  of  the  lafynx.  The  throat  and  larynx 
are  illuminated  by  an  incandescent  electrical  lamp, 
cooled  by  Nitze's  system  of  cooling  by  water.  A 
small  mirror  reflects  the  image  on  a  gelatine-bromide 
plate  in  a  camera-obscura,  and  a  photograph  is  ob- 
tained showing  the  organs  in  health  or  disease,  thus 
removing  all  risks  of  laryngeal  diseases  by  inhaling 
iho  breath. 

—  C.  F.  im  Thurm,  the  German  explorer  of  British 
Guiana,  has  undertaken  a  new  expedition  into  the 
interior  of  this  colony,  in  order  to  climb  Mount 
Roraima.  At  a  height  of  5,600  feet  above  the  sea- 
level  he  found  a  veritable  garden  of  orchids;  and, 
still  more  wonderful,  on  his  way  thither  he  found  a 
tribe  of  Indians  conducting  a  Christian  service  with- 
out a  missionary  among  them. 

—  A  cable  despatch  was  received  March  7,  at  the 
Harvard  college  observatory,  from  Dr.  Krueger  of 
Kiel,  announcing  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  of 
the  eleventh  magnitude  by  Borelly  on  March  6<1.3660 


Greenwich  mean  time;  right  ascension,  11  h.  6m. 
18.5  s.;  declination,  +70  9' 17";  daily  motion,  -48  s. 
in  right  ascension,  —  O'  in  declination. 

—  The  fourth  course  of  free  scientific  lectures 
given  by  the  Cincinnati  society  of  natural  history 
was  concluded  on  March  6.  The  attendance,  in 
spite  of  the  weather,  has  been  excellent.  Among 
the  lectures  were  'Water-crystallization,'  by  Prof. 
William  L.  Dudley;  'Ancient  vegetation  of  the 
earth,'  by  Prof.  Jos.  F.  James;  and  'Diatoms,'  by 
Ex-Gov.  Jacob  D.  Cox. 

—  The  council  of  the  Royal  meteorological  society 
was  announced  to  hold  at  the  Institution  of  civil 
engineers,  on  the  evenings  of  March  18  and  19,  an 
exhibition  of  sunshine-recorders  and  solar  and  ter- 
restrial radiation  instruments.  The  society  will  also 
exhibit  any  new  meteorological  apparatus  invented 
or  first  constructed  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as 
photographs  and  drawings  possessing  meteorological 
interest. 

—  Mr.  Eugen  Himly,  in  the  Photographic  neuj«, 
Jan.  2, 1885,  describes  an  apparatus  to  avoid  the  bril- 
liant glare  of  an  artificial  light  in  photography.  He 
conceals  the  light  in  a  case  from  which  the  rays  are 
thrown  out  by  reflectors.  This  difituser  is  mounted 
upon  a  rail  on  the  celling,  and  can  be  slowly  moved 
along  this  during  the  exposure,  thus  giving  to  all 
sides  of  the  picture  an  equal  brightness. 

—  At  the  meeting  of  the  G«sellschaft  fur  erdkunde 
in  Berlin,  Jan.  3,  Dr.  Steinmann  read  a  paper  on  his 
journeys  in  southern  Patagonia.    In  1882  he  went  as 
geological  assistant  to  the  fourth  German  expedition 
to  Punta  Arenas,  mainly  with  the  object  of  studying 
the  southern  Cordilleras.    What  struck  him  particu- 
larly here  was  the  extraordinary  difference  in  the  plant 
forms  to  those  of  the  southern  Cordilleras.    While  on 
the  western  slopes  vegetation  is  rich  in  forms,  the 
climate  of  the  steppes  reigns  on  the  eastern  side. 
From  a  geological  point  of  view,  the  southern  point 
of  America  is  extremely  simple  in  its  build,  but  it  is 
of  a  different  character  on  the  east  and  west.    On  the 
east,  chalk  formations  occur  almost  entirely;  while 
on  the  west,  where  there  are  innumerable  islands, 
there  is  nothing  but  granite  and  crystalline  rocki. 
Although  the  configuration  of  the  coast  has  been 
studied  thoroughly  by  the  English,  Dr.  Steinmann 
thinks  that  many  important  questions  have  still  to  be 
settled ;  for  Instance,  whether  Laguna  Blanca,  lying 
to  the  north-east  of  the  settlement  Kyrsing  Water, 
has  an  outlet  to  the  west.    Ultimately,  the  lecturer 
reached  the  laguna  of  the  third  settlement  of  Santa 
Cruz,  of  which  it  may  with  certainty  be  said  that  it 
was  connected,  until  recently,  with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  may  also  be  concluded  that  at  that  time  the  main- 
land was  much  more  cut  up  by  channels  and  water- 
ways than  it  is  now.    In  May,  1883,  Dr.  Steinmann 
visited,  in  the  company  of  Fuegian  seal-hunters,  the 
islands  south  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  including 
Tierra  del  Fuego.    Ultimately,  he  made  his  way  from 
the  southern  point  of  America  to  Bolivia,  and  here 
continued  his  investigations. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

A  THOitouGH  and  systematic  scmtin}'  of  the 
heavens  for  stard  of  large  parallax,  or  stars 
comparatively  near  our  solar  system,  has  long 
been  regarded  a  desideratum  in  astronomy. 
The  l»earings  of  such  research  on  the  laws  of 
(liatributiou  of  the  stars  throughout  the  uni- 
verse  of  space  are  such  that  no  substantial 
progress  in  the  discovery  of  these  laws  can  be 
made  until  the  parallaxes^  or  what  is  the  same 
thing  the  distances,  of  a  large  number  of  suit- 
ably choecn  stars  have  become  known.  The 
determination  of  the  parallax  of  a  star  neces* 
sitates  the  exercise  of  the  ntmost  skill  of  the 
observer,  and  taxes  to  no  small  degree  the 
jadgment  of  the  computer  in  reducing  the  ob- 
servaHons ;  and  only  a  few  astronomers  have 
bew  known  to  undertake  the  task.  The  par* 
allfuces  of  two  or  three  stars  only  have  been 
detertTiiDed  b}'  American  astronomers,  among 
\m  Professor  Hall  of  Washington  is  fore* 
It,  if  not  alone*  He  has  also  called  atten- 
tion in  the  Analtf^t  to  the  facility  with  which 
work  may  be  conducted  by  a  careful  ob- 
'PT,  and  has  developed  the  necessary  for- 
mulas of  reduction  in  such  attractive  ^\m\yo 
that  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  so  few  of  our 
observatories  have  engaged  in  the  work.  We 
imeud  it  to  good  observers  looking  about 
the  opiK>rtunity  of  employing  a  moderate 
instrtunental  outfit  to  the  best  advantage. 


When,    however,   we  come    to    the    deter- 
mination of  parallaxes   in  bulk,  astronomers 
ywhere   seem    to   have   shrunk   from   the 
king,  each  waiting  for  another  to  lead, 
Dr.  Ball,  astronomer  royal  of  Ireland, 
m  serious  beginning  of  the  task,  about 
r  dght  years  ago,  at  the  observatory  of  Trinity 
ooUege,  Dublin*     While  others  have  been  con- 
tent to  measure  and  reduce  the  parallax  of  a 


single  star  occasionally,  Dr.  Ball  is  encouraged 
b}'  the  contemplation  of  a  working-list  of  some 
nine  hundred  stars,  and  he  has  already  com- 
pleted and  published  his  work  upon  nearly  one- 
half  of  this  number,  —  an  unparalleled  labor 
in  this  branch  of  astronomy. 


We  should  mention  here,  also,  the  determi- 
nations of  stellar  distances  made  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  by  Dr.  Gill  and  Dr.  Elkin,  the 
results  of  which  indicate  extraordinary  pre- 
cision of  measurement.  With  renewed  enthu- 
siasm in  this  research,  these  astronomers  have 
outlined  a  plan  of  operations  which  contem- 
plates an  extended  parallactic  survey  of  the 
stellar  heavens,  and  which  may  be  expected  to 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  eight  or  ten 
years.  Dr.  Elkin  is  already  engaged  in  the 
preliminaries  of  the  work  with  the  fine  hclt- 
omcter  belonging  to  the  observatory'  of  Yale 
college ;  and  Dr.  CtJII  has  only  lately  placed 
with  the  Messrs.  Kepsold  of  Hamburg  the 
contract  for  a  new  heliometer  of  se%^en  inches 
aperture,  —  the  largest  ever  constructed.  In 
about  two  years  from  the  present  time  he  will 
begin  at  Capetown  his  part  of  the  work  of 
carrying  out  this  conjoined  programme  of  par- 
allax research. 


Many  have  remarked  the  gradual  assimila- 
tion of  scientific  discoveries  by  the  ot  sroAAot. 
To  us  the  process  seems  compBrable  to  the 
percolation  practised  by  the  pharmacist.  He 
takes  good  alcohol,  and  pours  it  on  the  drug 
of  which  he  desires  to  extract  the  active  prin- 
ciple. The  spirit  gradually  soaks  down  through 
the  substance,  extracting  its  soluble  portions, 
and  issues  from  the  lower  end  of  the  percolator, 
much  changed  in  character.  Usually,  in  the 
case  of  the  druggist,  the  result  is  satisfactory ; 
but,  when  scientific  facts  —  the  pure  alcohol  of 
science  —  are  concerned,  the  additions  received 
by  percolation  are  almost  invariably  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  percolate  is  useless.     This  is 
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strikingly  exempli  fled  in  the  ease  of  a  recent 
pamphlet  containing  'a  few  facts  about  car- 
pets ; '  but  the  result  is  the  more  interesting, 
since  in  this  one  example  the  analogies  of  the 
various  stages  of  percolation  are  clearly  seen. 
The  writer  starts  with  his  pure  spiritua  vini 
Oallici,  good  in  itself,  but  capable  of  being 
considerabl}'  changed  by  the  maceration  of 
improper  substances.  This  alcohol  is  the  fact, 
capable  of  scientific  demonstration,  that  moths 
destroy  carpets.  Thus  he  runs  on  :  "  Moths. 
—  Many  are  not  aware  that  all  the  present 
damage  is  done  when  the  millers  commence  to 
fly,  as  their  ver3'  presence  indicates  the  absence 
of  the  worm.  It  is  to  prevent  the  miller's 
incubating,  that  precautions  should  be  taken." 
The  alcohol  with  the  next  step  begins  to  be 
discolored  in  the  following  manner,  though 
to  a  slight  extent:  "A  large  proportion  of 
the  millers  never  hatch  eggs,  but  die  without 
causing  any  harm.*'  We  will  let  it  soak 
awhile,  and  then  this  result  is  found  :  ''  The 
male  miller,  which  does  not  fly,  but  runs  very 
rapidly,  is  easily  detected  by  his  triangular- 
shaped  figure ;  but,  keeping  himself  out  of 
sight,  he  is  not  so  easily  found." 


our  percolate ;  by  degeneration  our  moth  has 
evolved  a  thysanure.  Our  alcohol  is  spoiled : 
what  shall  we  do  with  it? 


Dropping  our  simile  for  the  moment,  we 
wish  to  call  attention  to  a  peculiar  and  repre- 
hensible bit  of  wickedness  of  the  '  males '  in 
hiding  from  their  lawful  '  better  halves ; '  for, 
so  our  author  says,  "  his  hiding  explains  the 
devious  flights  of  the  female  in  his  search." 
Give  ear  now,  good  housewife,  and  recollect, 
that,  besides  protecting  your  cariMits,  you  are 
avenging  a  great  slight  upon  your  sex  —  a 
slight  which  brings  about  a  perpetual  leap- 
year —  b}'  following  out  to  its  fullest  extent 
the  suggestion  embraced  in  the  following  sen- 
tence, which,  to  return  to  our  simile,  rendens 
our  percolate  still  darker :  *'  The  killing  of  one 
male  is  equal  to  the  extinction  of  many  ordi- 
nary millers."  Our  alcohol  is  now  almost 
saturated.  Let  us  draw  the  stopper  from  the 
percolator,  and  allow  the  fluid  to  run  out.  It 
appears  as  follows  :  '*  The  male  miller  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  'silver-fish.'" 
The  process  is  complete;   we  have  obtained 


A  NEWSPAPER  RUMOR  from  Washington, 
printed  in  the  Boston  Advertiser  last  Monday, 
to  the  effect,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  charge 
of  extravagance  in  the  conduct  of  the  U.  S. 
geological  survey,  Professor  Shaler  of  Cam- 
bridge was  *•  talked  of  to  succeed  Major  Pow- 
ell,' brought  out  an  immediate  rejoinder  from 
the  former  on  the  following  day,  defending  the 
survey  from  a  charge  so  injurious  and  so  untrue. 
"It  is  my  firm  belief,"  8a3'8  Mr.  Shaler,  *'that 
no  one  of  the  scientific  departments  of  the 
government  has  been  so  well  and  economically 
managed  as  the  geological  survey  since  it  came 
under  the  able  direction  of  Major  Powell." 
The  same  conclusion  will  be  reached  b}^  any 
one  who  gives  the  subject  an}-  proper  attention, 
or  who  is  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
methods  of  the  able  chief  of  this  sui-vey.  A 
change  made  on  such  a  charge,  without  honest 
and  open  investigation,  would  be  iniquitous: 
after  such  investigation,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  result. 


LETTERS   TO   THE  EDITOR. 

%*  OorrenpondfnUarerfgueBtedtobeatbri^aMpotuibU,    Tke 
wriUr^t  name  U  in  ail  ccue*  required  at  pronf  qf  ffood  faUk. 

Solar  eclipse  of  March  16. 

The  solar  eclipse  wa^  very  successfully  observed 
here  to-day,  under  good  atmospheric  conditions. 
Cumulus  clouds  were  scattered  here  and  there  ab^at 
the  sky,  but  fortunately  they  did  not  obscure  the 
sun  at  any  critical  moment. 

Tlie  phoiograpliic  apparatus  was  in  perfect  worl[- 
ing-order,  and  about  fifty  pictures  of  tlie  eclipse  were 
sectu'ed,  witli  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  L.  LovelL  All 
of  these  developed  well;  and  the  exposures  were  so 
distributed  with  reference  to  the  times  of  the  two 
contacts,  and  to  the  occultation  of  solar  spots,  that 
they  may  be  expected  to  give  good  results  for  the 
relative  positions  of  tlie  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

The  last  contact  was  also  observed  optically  by 
Professor  E<»ty,  Mr.  B.  Rush  Rhees,  Mr.  Thomas  d 
Esty,  and  myself,  the  results  all  agreeing  within 
seven  seconds.  Dayib  P,  Tod0. 

Lawrence  obsenmtory,  Amhent,  Mau., 
March  10. 

Hereditary  abnormality  of  8eiiBe-orgaii& 

Dr.  Mason's  note  on  '  Hereditary  malformation* 
{Science,  v.  1885,  188)  reminds  me  of  a  case  in  whieh 
inherited  abnormality  of  seuaitiveuessiuaeuteHKigsns 
is  of  opposite  signs. 
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The  father  (D,  A.  at  Independence,  lo,)  has  un- 
usually acute  hearios.  The  degree  of  acateness 
cmnoat  weJl  be  expressed  in  terms  of  normal  audU 
tioii:  but  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  he  distinguishes 
voices*  whispers,  and  other  sounds  al  consi<Jerahly 
bvyjiidthe  ordinary  range;  that  he  fre<juently  hears 

sjfjt?:   '    ■' '"^^  ■  tf>  his  Ci3mpanion8;  and  that  he  per- 

cej^  [♦^8,  and  comprehends  faint  founds 

will  J.     His  wife's  audition  was  normal, 

and  thai  of  Uje  progeny  is  variable.  Expressing 
tiormal  audition  by  N,  and  arbitrarily  evaluating 
Acuteness  above  and  below  ihia  standard,  the  status 
of  the  family,  including consorta  (Indicated  by  italics)* 
,  la  aboat  aa  follows :  — 


FlR«T 

8«coaj3 

TariiD 

OKMKIiATION. 

OBJIlltATIOK, 

aENERATiON, 

D,A,      rt&   N-«> 

.Wr»^l,S.A.        ^ 

'  tL  ir.               44-N*  1 

Mr».M.A.W.4a-Ni 

(!&chiiiif«o.iai-N) 

J.  A,            4t)-N+n 

Mr9.yr,D,A'As's\ 

aeliUdrt^a,ftll-M 

Mj-«.a.A.M.            ( 

s--N-a ) 

Jj.  M.             9-N 

^^^^^HL 

^^^^^^1 

MiMM.A.3^N+3 

^^^^^^■^ 

D,ILA.     aO"N-S 

T.A*       ai-N-a 

The  partially  deaf  members  do  not  perceive  the 
'  "        ^  voice,  but  follow  conversation  readily  if  the 
raised  as  high^  say^  as  that  of  an  out^loor 

'it  U  tint  ^worthy  that  none  of  the  family  were  born 
deftf,  btit  that  st^nsitiveness  of  the  auditor}- iipparatus 
dlinlDii^I  ^  lu'  youth,  either  progressively  or  by 
aUces  -   with  slight  catarrhal   atucks   or 

othf-  disturbances.    The  grandchildren 

Ikh  y  reached  the  Age  at  which  deafness 

bc'g  Ml  the  second  generation. 

W*  J.  McGee* 
WMbfnictoiJ,  D.O.,  Much  II. 

Freeervation  of  jelly-fishes  at  the  Naples 
zoological  atationa. 

Zotilofifiats  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success 
%1.:  *  '  ^  '-:  attended  tiie  efforts  of  Signore  Lo 
B)  1 1  conservator  of  the  zoological  ata- 

Uci.  .^  .  ,  -jwards  the  preservation  of  Siphon- 
opborae.  t>o  extremely  delicate  are  tiiese  cf implicated 
onr^nf^ms  as  to  have  rendered  futile  all  efforts  hither 


their  preservation ;  and  student*  have 

od  to  have  recourse  to  drawings  or  mod- 

.1.   ..f  .K  .;,.    rructure  in  thf  absence  of 

-r  carelessness  on  the  part 

a  rule,  in  the  losss  of  many 

rjiciicd  prtrts;  and  if,  perchftuce,  the 

ibt  ?n  «afety  to  t!ie  Uboratory,  they 

'  \  4uriag  a  vory  brief  period. 

re  Lo  Uiiinco  has  carried 

i, ,.  with  the  jjreaiest  patience 

;  pec  u  n  iai*y  ou  ll ii  y »  o n  I  y  to  i n ec  t 

has  ever  attended  attempts  at 

atinii,  —  to  see  them  fall  into  a  hundred 

V  working  xorilogi!>t  can  therefore  readily 

1  tu  follovvin;^  the  discovery  of  a 

h  every  museum  may  now  place 

'^ '^'*  of  Mediterranean  Sii^hon- 

•  auty  and  transparency  of 

lege  of  which  the  directors 

d  Um  vmrtuua  European  uiuseums  are  by  no  means 
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slow  in  availing  themselves,  a  large  ntimber  of  orders 
having  already  been  received  at  the  station  for 
complete  sets.  Henceforth  students  of  Inland  labora- 
tories can  study  these  interesting  animals  as  satisfac- 
torily as  those  at  seaside  laboratories,  specimens 
being  furnished,  if  denired,  prepared  especially  for 
histological  purposes.  At  no  other  place  in  the  world 
hafi  the  art  of  preserving  marine  animals  attained 
such  perfection  as  in  the  Naples  station,  and  at  no 
other  place  is  it  jiossible.  Owing  to  the  large  corps 
of  skilled  collectors,  and  to  the  rich  fauna  of  the 
Gulf  of  Naples,  material  is  constantly  on  hand  for 
experimentation,  and  is  manipulated  by  experts,  who 
are  iustructed  to  spare  no  time  or  expense  in  the 
search  for  methods  which  shall  retain  the  animals  in 
their  natural  expanded  conditions,  and,  if  possible, 
with  the  brilliant  colors  of  living  specimens.  A  most 
interesting  example  is  that  of  Coraltium  rubrura ;  the 
precious  coral  in  whicli  all  the  minute  polvps  are 
seen,  with  their  tentacles  fully  expanded*  furnishing 
a  much  more  instructive  object  than  the  bits  of  dried 
twigs  ordinarily  to  be  seen  in  eolleetions.  Of  the 
Siphon ophorae,  the  most  diffii!ult  of  preservation  were 
ForskaJta  contorta,  Apolemia  uvaria,  Agalma  Sarsii, 
Halistemma  rubrum,  Physophora  hydrostatica,  and 
Praya  diphyes.  These,  besides  many  others,  may 
now  be  obtained  at  prices  which  barely  cover  the  cost 
of  preparation,  varying  according  to  size,  rarity,  and 
process  required,  from  one  to  thirty  francs.  The  last 
two  forms,  owing  to  their  habits,  are  not  always 
on  hand,  appearing  one  day  in  hundreds,  months 
elapsing  before  the  collector  again  meets  with  them. 
American  institutions  have  thus  far  been  much  be- 
hind those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  unparalleled  facilities  afforded  by 
the  Naples  zoological  station:  Williams  college  and 
tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania  Ijeiug  the  only  ones 
which  have  taken  tables  and  sent  representatives, 
the  latter  being  the  only  one  represented  at  pres- 
ent. Several  Americans  have  been  able  to  occupy 
tables  for  short  periods  through  the  courtesy  of  Ger- 
man universities;  but  it  would  be  much  more  credit- 
able to  America  were  her  zoologists  able  to  meet 
with  simitar  encouragement  from  home  iuNtltulions. 

C.  S.  DOLLKY. 
Kapl«a,  Wuh.  28. 

Bconomy  of  fiieL 

In  your  No.  103  of  Jan.  23,  iaS5,  under  the  head- 
ing *  Economy  of  fuel,*  the  coal-consumplion  of  the 
steamship  Oregon  Is  stated  al  10  tons  per  mile,  which 
is  equivalent  to  4^,<X>0  tons  for  the  Atlantic  voyage! 
[Corrected,  vol.  v.  p,  \T2.\  I  beg  to  request  that  you 
will  publish,  in  correction  of  the  above,  the  accom- 
panying table,  compiled  fi-om  data  furnished  me 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  A-  M.  Underhlll  of  the 
Guion  line. 
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THE  JOINT  COMMISSION  AND   THE 
SIGNA  L-SER  VICE. 

One  of  the  last  act«  of  the  late  congress 
was  to  continue  in  power  the  joint  commission 
appointed  "  to  consider  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  signal-service,  geological  survey, 
coast  and  geodetic  survc}',  and  the  hydrographic 
office  of  the  nav3-  department,  with  a  view  to 
secure  greater  efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
administration  of  the  public  service  in  said 
bureaus.*' 

Thus  far  this  commission  seems  to  have 
elicited  from  the  witnesses  who  have  testified 
before  it  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinions, 
although  each  one  is  positive  that  his  own,  ser- 
vice is  properl}"  conducted  and  needs  no  change. 
Major  Powell  and  the  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional academy  of  sciences  undoubtedly  take 
a  broad  view  of  the  questions  at  issue,  and 
defend  the  abstract  and  theoretical  importance 
of  a  union  of  all  scientific  work  under  one 
head,  which  may  be  either  a  person  or  a  com- 
■  mission.  The  others  generally  defend  special 
questions ;  such  as,  Is  each  organization  effi- 
cient or  economical?  Does  each  co-operate 
with  other  departments?  Is  there  an  immedi- 
ate need  for  any  change  ? 

Many  of  the  questions  and  replies  imph* 
that  there  are  some  underlying  fundamental 
questions  that  should  be  discussed  and  settled 
before  considenng  the  matter  of  efficiency  and 
economj'.  Some  of  these  may  be  suggested, 
as  follows :  Shall  pure  science  be  separated 
from  applied  science  ?  Shall  the  refined  opera- 
tions of  the  coast-survey,  signal-office,  etc.,  be 
classed  as  science,  or  as  economic  arts?  Shall 
the  civilian  scientific  element  in  the  country 
be  intrusted  with  applied  sciences,  or  shall  it 
only  be  employed  to  teach  these  to  military' 
and  naval  officers  ?  Shall  such  officers  be  taken 
awa}'  from  their  proper  work,  thereb}'  spoiling 
the  little  nucleus  of  an  army  and  nav}'  that  the 
government  maintains  in  times  of  peace? 
Shall  the  ten  or  twenty  millions  spent  annually 
by  government  in  internal  improvement  be  dis- 
bursed by  officers  skilled  in  military  engineer- 
ing, or  b}^  civilian  engineers  especially  fitted 


for  the  task?  Shall  all  executive  work  be  in 
the  hands  of  various  bureaus,  including  one  of 
public  works,  while  all  scientific  questions  are 
referred  to  a  special  bureau  of  science  whose 
members  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  gov- 
ernment service?  Will  education,  science,  and 
knowledge,  and  the  progress  of  the  people 
throughout  the  land,  be  stimulated  more  by 
giving  scientific  work  to  army  officers,  or  by 
giving  it  mostly  to  civilians?  Shall  West 
Point,  Annapolis,  Willets  Point,  Fortress 
Monroe,  Fort  Myer,  Fort  Leavenworth,  be- 
come not  merely  military',  but  also  scientific, 
schools,  with  the  understanding  that  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  civilian  scientific  schools  at  Cam- 
bridge, Ithaca,  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
elsewhere,  cannot  hope  to  receive  much  encour- 
agement in  the  way  of  government  employment? 
Shall  our  government  make  a  decided  effort  to 
stimulate  the  general  spread  of  education  and 
scientific  investigation  b}'  throwing  its  patron- 
age into  the  hands  of  competitors  from  every 
rank  of  life  ?  Shall  not  army,  navy,  and  cdril- 
ians  at  least  stand  on  an  equal  footing  in  ttidei 
of  peace,  and  in  questions  of  fitness  to  conduot 
works  of  applied  science  or  higher  engineering^ 

A  slight  examination  will  certainly  show 
that  \Qvy  many  of  the  public  works  carried 
on  by  the  executive  branch  of  our  federal  gov- 
ernment have  been  assigned,  whether  by  the 
president  or  by  congress,  in  a  very  unsyste- 
matic manner,  to  the  various  departments  and 
bureaus  at  Washington.     Sometimes  this  has 
occurred,  to  the  detriment  of  the  work;  but 
generally  it  has  been  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
some  temporary  condition  of  affairs,  and  fre- 
quently for  some  political  or  personal  reason. 
There  is  need,   in   fact,   of  considering  the 
question  of  re-organization  of  all  the  govern- 
ment work. 

However,  the  special  and  present  business 
of  the  joint  commission  is  to  suggest,  if  pos- 
sible, how  to  infuse  a  little  harmony,  efficiency, 
and  econom}"  into  some  or  all  of  the  public 
work ;  and  most  of  the  witnesses  have  confined 
their  remarks  to  this  restricted  temporary  as- 
pect of  affairs,  leaving  it  to  the  commission,  by 
cross-questioning,  if  possible,  to  draw  more 
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Ifirorountl  initbs  from  tbe  pnrtisfin  testimony  of 
pach  witness* 

The  most  expensive  and  important  of  the 
^orgaoizaiions  stmUed  by  the  commission  is  the 
signal -service ;  and  considerable  interest  at- 
_^  lAchetl  to  the  testimony  of  Professor  Abbe, 
■  himself  a  member  of  the  National  academy  of 


that  the  proper  interpretation  of  all  and  even 
of  his  own  testimony  affords  an  uiianswrerable 
argument  against  a  purely  military  adminis- 
tralioa,  arid  rather  in  favor  of  a  purely  civilian 
business  and  scientific  one.  The  committee 
has  evidently  failed  to  obtain  an  exposition 
of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  [U-esent 


TirS   XBW    I'flVAICAL  LABORJkTimV    AT  UAB^ARt)  t'OtUKGK. 


nenceMn  as  it  was  hoped  he  would  contnbnte 
favoring  its   transfer  to  a  civilian  sci* 
sotifie  bureau.     It  is  dilBcnlt  to  believe  that 
ic  docs  not  appreciate  the  strong  arguments 
m  this  side  of  the  question  ;   but,  like  most 
>vernraent  employees,  he  has  chosen  to  con- 
Icr  the  commission  as  an  aggressive  body, 
Itiqutsitive  as  to  whether  the  laws  of  congress 
ivc  h^  H'fly  carried  out  by  his  branch 

'the  t  ;  he  has  therefore  not  touched 

ipon  questions  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
leml  govermnent,  but  has  simply  defended 
ihc  present  administration  of  the  signal-ofBee 
fus  being  quite  efficient  and  economical,  and 
osiiedaHy  strong  in  his  defence  of  Gen. 
LBlxeil.  He  thus  leaves  it  to  his  examiners  to 
uta  to  the  core  of  the  matter,  and  to  show 


management  of  such  institutions  as  the  naval 
observatory-,  the  Bignal-QlBce,  nautical  alma- 
nac, geo<letic  survey,  etc. 


THE    JEFFERSON    PHYSICAL    LABORA- 
TORY. 

TiiK  JefTerson  physical  laboratory,  which  has 
rec c n tly  be e n  € o m [>1  e I ed  at  11  ar va id  im i vc r s i t v , 
is  a  three- story  brick  building  with  a  basement, 
the  floor  of  which  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  tlie  ground.  The  building  is  200.4 
feet  long.  The  two  wings  are  G7  feet  square, 
and  are  connected  by  the  main  walls  of  the 
building,  which  are  4«3.8  feet  apart.  The 
ground-plan  thus  consists  of  two  squares  con- 
nected by  a  rectangle.  The  longest  line  of  the 
laboratory  runs  very  nearly  east  and  west:  there 
is  therefore  a  great  southern  ex[x>su re,  with  no 
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trees  or  buildings  near  the  laboratory  to  inter- 
fere with  the  employment  of  sunlight  for  optical 
purposes  from  dawn  to  twilight.  The  west- 
ern wing  contains  no  iron,  all  the  gas-pipes 
and  steam-pipes  being  made  of  brass.  This 
wing  has  a  separate  entrance,  and  can  be  iso- 


sight  entirely  within  the  building  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  long. 

The  iK)rtion  between  the  two  wings  is  de- 
voted to  recitation-rooms  and  cabinets.  A 
lecture-room  capable  of  seating  an  audience 
of  three  hundred  is  placed  on  the  first  floor  of 


BASEMENT. 


A,  workshop ;  B,  forge ;  C,  battery-room ;  D,  flre-room ;  E,  coal ; 
F,  mere ury- room ;  Cf,  receivlng-roomn;  II,  Mpociul  Investiga- 
tion rooms;  I,  constant-temperature  room;  J,  engine-room. 

lated  from  the  eastern  wing,  which  contains  the 
large  lecture-room  and  the  elementary  labora- 
tory. The  vibrations  resulting  from  the  move- 
ment of  classes  are  thus  obviated  in  the  west- 
ern portion.  Each  room  in  the  basement  and 
first  floor  of  the  western  end  is  provided  with 
brick  piers,  which  are  so  arranged  that  instru- 
ments placed  upon  the  south-west  or  the  north- 
west corner  piers  can  command  long  lines  of 
sight  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south.  In 
the  centre  of  the  western  wing,  below  the  floor 
of  the  basement,  is  a  constant-temperature 
room.  This  room  is  at  the  base  of  a  tower, 
the  walls  of  which  are  at  least  a  foot  from  the 
main  walls  of  the  building.  This  tower  rises 
to  the  roof,  from  which,  however,  it  is  entireh' 
separate.  In  this  way  the  eff*ect  of  the  wind  is 
prevented  from  communicating  vibrations  to 
this  inner  tower.  In  the  tower  are  placed 
lai'gc  shelves  of  slate,  which   serve   as   piers 


SECOND  FLOOR. 


A, lecture- room;  B, second-story  cabinets;  C,  profcsi>or*8  room; 
D,  elevator ;  E,  professor's  room ;  K,  library ;  O,  optical  rooms ; 
II,  Rumford  lecture-room ;  I,  sound;  J,  special  Investigation 
room;  K,  chemical  laboratory;  R,  recitation-room. 

the  eastern  wing.  Immediately  over  it  is  the 
large  elementary  laboratorj'  sixty  by  sixt}'  feet. 
Connected  with  the  latter  are  several  rooms  for 
special  investigations,  which  do  not  require  the 
great  steadiness  of  the  western  end.  Immedi- 
ately beneath  the  lecture-room  is  the  workshop, 
together  with  a  battery  and  a  mercury-room. 
Power  is  conve^-ed  to  the  workshop  through  a 
large  tunnel  which  connects  with  an  outside 
engine-house,  in  which  is  placed  a  twenty-five 
horse  i)ower  engine  and  a  seven  horse  power 
gas-engine,  together  with  two  dynamo-electric 
engines. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  laboratory  is 
placed  consists  of  gravel,  with  a  substratum  of 
clay,  which,  however,  is  below  the  lowest  fooD- 
dation  of  the  laboratory.  The  nearest  street 
is  more  than  three  hundred  feet  distant,  and  it 
is  found  that  no  prejudicial  vibrations  are  com- 


A      i—ltJLX^M  "dtM  "  i 


THIRD  FLOOR. 


FIRST  FLOOR. 


A,  space  under  lecture-room;  B,  fir*-t-Htory  cabinets;  (',  prepa- 
ration-room; D,  recitation-room  ;  K,  professor's  room ;  F.  bal- 
ance-room;  CJ,  special  invcsligation  rooms;  II,  elev&tors. 

on  the  second  and  third  floors.  The  arrange- 
ment of  rooms  in  the  western  wing  is  such 
that  any  room  can  be  entered  from  the  main 
hall  without  going  through  any  other  room. 
Moreover,  two  or  more  rooms  can  be  thrown 
together  if  an}'  experiment  demands  such  an 
arrangement  There  is  gas  and  water  in  each 
room.     Provision  is  also  made  for  a  line  of 


A,    elementary    laboratory;    H,   special    investigation  roc 
C,  library ;  I),  elevators ;  R,  photographic  chamber. 


niuiiicated  to  the  piers.  A  vessel  of  mercurr 
placed  upon  them,  however,  sliows  slight  cris- 
pations  and  vibrations.  The  shelves  placed  in 
the  isolated  tower  are  steadier  than  the  piers. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  efifect  of  the  out- 
side walls  of  the  building  in  cutting  off  Ibe 
surface  vibrations,  and  suggests,  that,  if  the 
future  buildera  of  physical  laboratories  desire 
ideal  steadiness,  they  should  sink  walls  outside 
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tlu^  bailding,  and  build  large  masses  of  stone  or 
brick  ujjou  which  |>iers  for  delicate  instruments 
could  be  placed ,  The  conditions  for  steadi- 
ness, however,  in  the  Jotterson  physical  lab* 
oratory*  are  t\dfilled  siitliciently  for  practical 
purj)OSCf8. 

The  laboratory,  together  with  its  heating  and 
lighlin}^  an*ttngcments  find  engint^s,  cost  a  hun* 
drL*<l  and  fifteen  thousand  rlollars.  This  sum 
was  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge, 

,  condition  that  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
should  be  raised  for  maintaining  the  lab- 

ilory.  Many  fViends  of  tlic  university  con- 
tributed to  this  income  fuud. 

The  laboratory  l^  named  in  honor  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  ancestor  of  Mr.  Coolidge.  Jef- 
ferson*  while  president  of  the  Ignited  States, 
<?vinccd  great  interest  in  the  [jroniotion  of 
university  education  in  America,  —  an  interest 
which  lu<ik  a  jiractical  form  in  tlie  foundation 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  ;  and  the  seed  tlins 
sown*  it  will  ho  seen,  bears  fruit  even  unto  this 
da^  .fouK  Tkowhridge. 


EVfOENCES  OF  BEACHES    IN    THE 
CINCINNATI   GROUP, 

liiF.  presence  of  old  Wacbes  above  present 
water-level  is  readily  perceive<l  on  many  mod- 
ern lake  and  ocean  margins,  notal)ly  around 
jCffeat^alt  Lake  and  on  the  reruvian  and  Chilian 
,  of  South   America.      Tlie  evidence  of 
'  beaches  in  geological  groups  cannot  be 
'  oonftldeiied  bo  decisive,  nor  is  it  so  conspic- 
uous. 

That  juost  of  the  strata  of  the  Cincinnati 
I  group  were  deposited  in  deep  water  is  proba- 
blr.  They  contain  many  fossils  whoso  moiiern 
relatives  live  in  tlecp  seas,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  was  different  with  the  ancient  forms. 
Brachiopo^is,  crustaceans,  hryoxoans,  polyps, 
are  all  inhabitant.^  of  comparatively  deep 
water,  at  least ;  and  these  forms  arc  found  in 
rxtraordinaij  abimdance  in  the  Cincinnati 
[group. 

Two  apparently  well*deflned  shore-lines  have 

I  hern  noticed  in   the   rockisi  in   tlie  vicinity  of 

[Cincinnati.     One  of  these  was  first  referred  to 

hy  I>r.  Locke  some  forty  years  ago.     It  cmps 

[it  aIiouI  three  hntidred  feet  above  low -water 

rk«  and  is  characterized  by  the  durali-bell 

111   known  as  Arthraria*     It  is  apparently 

this    horizon    that    Miller  refers    in    the 

9mcitinati  qnarterlif  journal  of  science^  i,  64, 

fhere  he  speaks  of  wave-hnes  in  the  ixjcks. 

\  lie  iay-a, — 


•*  These  wave-Hke  rocks  are  composed  In  a  very 
large  part  of  fragments  of  cnnoids,  principally  of  the 
Heterocrinus  siniplex,  and  appear  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  action  of  tlie  wave.**  in  fir^t  breaking  to  pieces 
tlie  animal  skeletons,  and  then  leaving  thera  in  ridges, 
as  if  to  mark  for  all  future  time  the  course  of  the 
waves.  These  rocks  are  found  in  all  the  hilU  about 
Cincinnati^  and  a?  far  east  as  PlainvilU*  [nine  miles]. 
A  number  of  fossils  are  found  below  these  rocks 
that  liave  thus  far  not  t^^en  found  above  them;  and* 
on  the  other  hand ^  many  have  been  found  above  that 
have  not  been  found  below.  .  ,  ,  Tlie  fossils  which  are 
common  to  both  elevations  comprise  moie  than  half 
of  all  those  found  below  these  rocks.  And  yet,  on 
furtber  examination,  it  may  appear  that  the  cause?!, 
which  led  to  tbe  formation  fd  these  wave.^  in  the 
rocks,  also  caused  a  considerable  change  in  the  ani- 
mals which  hihabiied  the  oce.in  at  that  time.** 

Here  tlie  probable  existence  of  a  shore-line 
is  indicated.  It  seems  to  mark  one  of  those 
periods  of  elevation  whieh  ocetnnx'd  during  the 
deposition  of  the  strata.  The  fact  that  many 
fossils  are  found  above  which  are  not  eonnnou 
below,  w^onlfl  indicate  a  serions  disturbance  of 
conditions, — a  change  vvhieli  caused  the  ex- 
tinction of  many  previously  common  species, 
and  allowed  the  iotrodnctioo  of  a  few  entirely 
new  ones. 

It  is  at  aljout  this  horizon  that  rocks  bear- 
ing marks  of  surface  water-washings,  and  evi- 
dent traces  of  the  action  of  trickling  water, 
are  found.  There  are  also  indications  in  the 
rocks  of  the  rippling  *of  water,  such  as  could 
occur  only  along  the  margin  of  a  shallow  sea. 
These  marks  have  been  described  as  Algae 
under  various  tjames.  but  their  true  character 
has  been  shown  by  c*omparing  them  with  modern 
marks  of  a  known  origin. 

A  second  ancient  shore-line,  as  it  api)ear3 
to  be^  crops  out  at  various  points  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Cincionati.  Probably  the  best  exposure 
is'  at  Ludlow,  Ky.,  along  the  Ohio  River,  op- 
jjosite  the  city.  Professor  Orton,  in  speaking 
of  tbe  waved  stnicture  of  the  rocks,  refers  to 
this  locality  as  follows  :  *  — 

*^The  rocks  cxhihitlng  this  structure  at  the  point 
named  [river-qaarries]  are  tlie  most  compact  beds 
of  the  fossillferoua  limestone.  The  bottom  of  the 
waved  layer  is  generally  even,  and  benejith  It  Is  al- 


ways found  an  even  bed  of  shale.  The  upi>er  sur- 
face is  diversifi»*d,  as  its  name  suggests,  with  ridges 
and  furrows.  The  interval  between  the  ridces  varies, 
but  in  many  insUinces  it  is  about  four  ftu^t.  The 
greatest  thickness  of  the  ridge  is  six  or  seven  inches, 
while  the  st»me  ts  reduced  to  one  or  two  inches  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  sometimes  it  entirely  dis- 
appears'' (see  figure). 

^  iiifo\*>Kf  of  Ohio,  vol.  i.  p.  377. 
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One  of  the  explanations  offered  for  this  wave- 
structure  is  ' '  that  the  floor  of  the  Cincinnati 
sea  was  acted  on  from  time  to  time  by  waves, 
or  similar  movements  of  the  ocean-waters;" 
but  it  seems  just  as  probable  that  these  ridges 
were  made  by  the  action  of  waves  on  the  shore. 
The  stratum  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  crinoid 
stems,  brachiopods,  and  other  forms  of  life. 
It  is  just  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weather  and  the  waves  for  such  a 
long  period  of  time  that  a  fine  sand  was  formed 
of  crinoidal  and  shelly  fragments.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  continual  dashing  of  waves  on 
a  shore  will  soon  reduce  a  mass  of  shells  to 
powder.  Dr.  Leidy  mentions*  that  while  at 
Atlantic  City,  the  beach,  after  every  storm,  is 
strewn  with  immense  numbers  of  shells :  in  a 
short  time  these  become  reduced  to  fragments, 
and  eventually  disappear. 

Every  one  who  has  collected  shells  on  sea- 
beaches  is  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
perfect  specimens  after  the}'  have  been  exposed 
to  atmospheric  agencies  for  a  short  time.  Still 
in  some  places,  notably  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
tracks  left  on  the  mud,  raindrop  impressions, 
traces  of  leaves,  and  other  marks,  are  preserved 
in  a  perfect  state.  At  the  same  time  it  seems 
unlikely  that  organic  matters  will  be  preserved 
from  decay.  For  this  to  be  effected,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  be  covered  almost  imme- 
diately, and  so  deep  that  they  are  protected 
from  the  air  or  atmospheric  changes.  Both 
these  conditions  —  the  one  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  tracks  on  mud,  and  the  other  to 
entomb  perfect  organisms  —  seldom  seem  to 
occur  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place : 
consequently  it  rarely  happens  that  in  the 
stratum  where  surface- marks,  burrows,  and 
trails  OCQMT^  perfect  fossils  of  any  sort  are  found. 
While  the  whole  surface  of  immense  slabs  of  rock 
may  be  covered  with  trails,  burrows,  or  impres- 
sions of  organisms,  no  complete  fossils  are  pre- 
served. In  the  stratum  above  or  below  they  may 
and  do  occur.  But,  while  no  perfect  specimens 
are  found,  fragments  innumerable  remain. 
Small  pieces  of  crinoid  stems,  fragments  of 
trilobites  and  brachiopods,  jumbled  together  in 
inextricable  confusion,  are  the  only  signs  of 
fossil  organisms.  Sometimes  they  lie  in  heaps, 
as  if  thrown  together  by  a  swirl  in  the  tide ; 
sometimes  there  is  only  a  fragment  here  and 
there,  and  even  it  shows  unmistakable  signs 
of  the  action  of  the  weather. 

Mud-cracks,  too,  evidence  the  fact  that  the 
surface  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun 
long  enough  to  dry  and  crack  the  deposit. 
These  cracks,  filled  up  by  a  subsequent  deposit 

1  Froc.  Pbllad.  acad.,  1884,  p.  12. 


of  mud,  remain  to  tell  of  their  origin.  These 
fossil  mud-cracks  are  found  in  the  same  locality 
as  the  burrows,  trails,  and  other  surface- mark- 
ings. 

Professor  Newbeny,  in  the  •  Greology  of 
Ohio,'*  says  that  the  fact  that  the  JCHncinnati 
arch  was  upheaved  before  the  deiK)sition  of  the 
upper  Silurian  rocks  is  shown  by  the  strata  of 
the  upper  Silurian  terminating  in  a  feather-e<lge 
on  each  side  of  the  arch,  and  by  the  Devonian 
being  so  reduced  as  to  render  it  doubtful  if  it 
ever  covered  the  top  of  the  rocks  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati group.  Therefore  it  is  probable  that 
the  Cincinnati  arch,  "during the  upper  Silurian, 
and  through  most  if  not  all  of  the  Devonian 
ages,  .  .  .  formed  an  island  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea." 

If  this  was  so,  a  shore-line  would  mark  the 
conjunction  of  the  lower  Silurian  and  the  Clin- 
ton ;  and  along  this  shore-line  would  be  the 
place  to  expect  to  find  such  markings  as  would 
be  made  on  an  ocean-beach.  In  this  regard. 
Professor  Newberry  says,- — 

**  In  Adams  county  the  interesting  discovery  was 
made  by  Professor  Orton,  that  a  part  of  the  Clinton 
is  formed  of  a  cdnglomeratc  of  well-rounded  lime- 
stone pebbles  and  worn  fossils  of  the  blue  limestone 
[Cincinnati  group]  series." 

And  lately  Mr.  U.  P.  James  has  found  a 
slab  of  rock  near  tlie  top  of  the  rocks  of 
the  Cincinnati  group  which  shows  well-markd 
and  unmistakable  impressions  of  raindrops,  — 
marks  which  could  not,  by  any  possibility, 
have  been  made  and  preserved,  except  on  au 
exposed  surface. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Clinton  group  of 
New  York  is  the  one  where  most  of  the  trails, 
burrows,  and  beach-markings  have  been  found 
Professor  Hall  saj-s  in  regard  to  them,'  that 

"  They  occur  in  greater  or  less  number  and  per^ 
fectiou  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  group;'' 
and  that  {Ibid,,  p.  26)  "from  the  character  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  arenaceous  beds  in  which  they  occur, 
I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  many  of  them  were 
made  while  the  bed  was  exposed  above  water,  lod 
most  of  the  others  in  very  shallow  water.  In  many 
instances  the  marks  of  what  appear  to  be  wcwe-ttiiei 
are  still  preserved  upon  the  surface  of  the  layen. 
These  markings  have  been  regarded  as  a  line  of  beach 
at  the  period  of  the  Medina  sandstone;  and  the  strata 
under  consideration  follow  in  immediate  succession 
to  that  period.  They  are,  moreover,  associated  with 
pebbly  beds  which  were  probably  littoral." 

Thus,  if  the  markings  and  the  fossil  remains 
found  in  the  Clinton  are  to  be  regarded  as  made 
on  exposed  surfaces,  and  if  these  same  mark- 
ings, or  similar  ones,  are  found  in  the  ro<^  of 

1  Vol.  i.  pp.  M  e<  M0.  *  IHd,,p.  103. 

«  P^eoDtology  of  New  York,  vol.  U.  p.  27. 
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llw  CiuctntiHti  growp^  the  inference  is  just,  that 
the  naarkingH  from  the  Intlcr  had  their  ongiii 
under  the  same  conditions.  There  is  no  rea* 
»on  for  ftupposirig  thnt  the  Cincinnati  Island 
wus  not  subject  to  elevations  jind  depressions 
alternately.  The  evidence  here  given,  showing 
the  prencncc  of  three  former  shoru-lines,  seems 
eonclustive.  Probahly ,  were  other  localities  and 
oUier  groups  examined  In  a  similar  manner, 
flimUiir  facts  would  be  foimd. 

Joseph  F.  Jamk»* 


H17DS0N-BA  K  ESKIMO. 

Ix  the  report  of  the  Hudson-Bay  explor in 5  expedi- 
tiori»  it  is  stated  that  the  only  inhabitants  of  Hudson 
Slr3tit  iind  the  northern  part  of  the  bay  are  thi^  Es- 
kimo,  who   have    tK?come  quiti*.  familiar   with    the 
w^ays  of  civilltation.     The  families  sire  smnii,  muth<.^rB 
having  rarely  morti  than  two  or  three  children^  which, 
in  coUHt^quencp  of  the  absence  of  farinaceous  foo<I, 
HTP  suckled  till  three  or  four  years  of  age.     The  num- 
ber of  Eskimo  uppears  to  be  diminishing,  as   there 
are  abundant  traces  of  their  former  presence  in  force* 
AlKJUt  six  miles  south  of  Port  Burwell  are  the  re- 
maiua  of  a  large  settlement,  with  subterranean  dwell- 
In  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  where  remains 
ton*.*  pol*  and  Implements  are  mixed  with  iho.*e 
a(ire  modern  date.    At  Port  De  Boucherville  dis- 
tinct remains  of  a   very  ancient  Eskimo  eamp,  in 
tbi^  form  of  heaps  and   circles  of  stones,  are  found 
on  a  rahed  beacla  at  the  head  of  >*hat  had  been  a 
eore  when  Uie  sea-teve)  wa^  about  thirty  feet  higher 
than  Al.  prt)sent     At  another  place  in  the  same  vicin- 
ity are  more  modern  remains^  consisting  of  rings  of 
li^nt-stones,  several  rectangrular  walls  a  few  feet  high, 
and  cache*  of  a  lieehive  form  about  kIx  feet  in  height^ 
mch  at  are  now  used  for  storing  meat,  or  as  hiding- 
placet  from  which  to  kill  game.     Around  Port  La- 
j»erriere,  also,  camping-places  are  found,  wliich^  from 
I  their  elevation    aliove    the  'lea-heach,   the    tlecayed 
I  nature  of  tho  larger  bones  lying  abotu,  and  the  man- 
Iner  in  which  the  ctrcle*  of  stones  are  embedded  in 
I  moss   and   overgrown  with   lichens,   mu^^t    he   from 
I  one*  hundred  to  three  hundred  years  old.     Still  more 
liuictent  Eskimo  works  are  discovered  in  the  valley 
thich  comes  down  to  Uie  head  of  the  harbor*     These 
Hi  of  a  row  of  stones  running  athwart  the  brook 
Cf>ntracted  part  of  the  valley,  which  would  be 
fciitiablr  for  the  Eskimo  method  of  trout-fishing  if  the 
k  w«re  eii;hty  feet  higher  than  it  is  at  present ♦ 
Along  the  Labrador  coast  the  Eskimo  gather  in  small 
cltleraenta    round   the    Moravian   mission-stations; 
fain,  with  a  population  of  about  two  hundred,  being 
lie  largest.     Here  they  are  educated,  and  the  mis- 
lioni  are  self-supporting;  the  missionaries  supplying 
'the  Eskimo,  purchasing  their  catch  and  shipping  it 
ri,  and  communicating  with  Newfoundland 
.«*  summer  by  a  mail-steamer  which  makes 
ftiuual  trip!  as  far  as  Naln.     Lieut.  Gordon  give^ 
Eskimo  the  highest  character  for  honesty  and 
SoeiUty. 


PnrSICS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS, 

Pkofessoii  Weai*  has  pnblished  the  replies  to  a  cir- 
cular distributed  by  the  corarai.^sioner  of  education, 
Mr.  John  Eaton,  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of 
teaching  physicd  In  the  secondary  schools.  The  gen- 
eral impression  obtained  from  the-se  refdies,  which 
are  from  higlHschool  teachers  as  well  as  from  college 
professors,  is  that  a  certain  amount  of  laboratory 
Wf^rk  in  phyaica  is  desirable.  Verj'  few.  however,  of 
the  teachers  who  have  replied,  can  apparerdly  :*peak 
from  actual  experience  of  the  advantages  of  the  lab- 
oratory method.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  century 
there  ha?  been  a  marked  change  in  the  views  of  those 
who  have  entered  upon  chairs  of  physics  in  our 
various  colleges.  The  earlier  professors  of  so-called 
natural  philosophy  looked  at  their  subject  from  a 
semi -literary  point  of  view,  and  did  not  descend  into 
tht^  laborious  arena  of  the  laboratory,  where  their 
half-brothers  the  chemists  had  long  preceded  Ihem. 
To-day  there  are  physicists  who  laugh  at  the  old 
method  of  teaching  physics;  and,  although  we  are 
somewhat  conservative,  we  also  are  tempted  to  in- 
dulge in  a  sly  laugh  in  our  sleeve. 

The  problem  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  phys- 
ics in  the  secondary  schools,  however,  can  only  be  a 
faint  reflection  of  the  methods  adopted  in  the  univer- 
i»ities.  We  are  inclined  to  bi^Ueve  that  it  should  aim 
to  be  a  faint  reflection,  —  popidar  lectures  for  stimu- 
lating the  imagination  of  the  boy,  and  rough  exjieri- 
ments  for  the  masses,  in  order  to  train  the  scientific 
instinet  and  the  powers  of  observation. 

The  report  contains  valuabTe  inforinatioTi  in  ivgar^l 
to  the  teaching  of  physics  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France.  The  general  impression  gained  from  this 
report  is  that  the  new  methods  of  teaching  physics 
have  not  been  adopted  in  a  large  enough  nunU>er  of 
cases  to  warrant  any  conclusions  from  a  study  of 
those  cases.  The  training  of  teachers  is  st4.*adily 
improving,  and  every  year  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties send  out  men  imbued  with  moilern  methods  o( 
laboratory  instruction.  The^e  men  must  have  a 
marked  influence  on  the  future  methods  of  teaching 
physics. 


HALLUCINATIONS. 

When  a  patient  is  hypnotized,  he  Imagines  that  he 
sees  all  things  as  they  are  suggested  10  him,  j^rovided 
he  in  a  healthy  subject.  But  in  these  halhicinations 
a  person  who  has  lost  the  chromatic  sensibility  can- 
not be  made  to  see  suggested  colors  to  which  he  is 
naturally  blind.  If  the  achromatopsy  be  limited  to 
one  side,  the  left  for  instance,  and  the  hypnotized 
subject  lias  the  right  eye  closed,  he  obstinately  af* 
firms  that  he  does  not  see  the  suggested  color,  and 
cannot  be  made  to  see  it  until  the  right  eye  is  opened. 

There  is  a  second  thing  which  shows,  better  than 
the  preceding,  that  hallucination  and  sensation  liave 
the  Hiime  cerebral  origin:  it  is  the  property  which 
hallucinatory  images  have  of  provoking  the  same 
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effects  of  contrast  as  of  sensation.  Take  a  card, 
white  on  one  side,  and  hstit  green  and  half  white  on 
the  other,  with  a  dot  in  the  centre  of  each  side,  to 
hold  the  attention.  Look  steadily  at  the  green-and- 
white  side  for  a  minute,  then  turn  the  card,  and  the 
half  corresponding  to  the  green  will  have  a  red  tint, 
and  the  other  half  will  have  a  complementary  green 
tint.  The  consecutive  red  image  has  developed,  by 
inductif)n,  the  green  sensation  in  a  part  of  the  eye 
which  liad  been  impressed  only  by  white.  The  same 
results  are  obtained  if  the  subject  be  hypnotized. 
The  experiment  will  fail  if  the  subject  is  blind  to  the 
suggested  color.  If  a  subject  is  blind  to  a  certain 
color,  a  peculiar  case  results.  On  giving  him  the 
hallucination  of  green,  the  sensation  of  red  cannot 
be  induced ;  but  in  giving  the  liallucination  of  red, 
which  he  can  see,  the  induced  sensati(m  of  green  (to 
which  lie  is  blind)  is  produced. 

The  production  of  consecutive  images  is  a  normal 
phenomenon :  so,  in  all  hallucinations  which  last  a  cer- 
tain time,  a  consecutive  image  follows.  If  one  causes 
a  patient  in  a  hypnotized  state  to  look  at  a  square  of 
white  paper  with  a  point  in  the  centre,  suggests  that 
the  scjuare  is  red,  and  then  suddenly  presents  a  sec- 
ond similar  square,  the  subject  will  say  that  the  point 
is  surrounded  by  a  colored  square,  and  the  color  will 
always  be  the  complementary  of  the  one  suggested. 
This  complementary  color  is  the  negative  image  left 
by  the  hallucination.  It  lasts  only  a  short  time,  then 
becomes  effaced.  That  similar  phenomena  are  ob- 
served in  the  normal  condition,  may  be  proved  by 
the  following:  if,  with  the  eyes  shut,  we  keep  the 
image  of  a  bright  color  in  our  mind  a  long  time,  then 
open  them  suddenly,  looking  upon  a  white  surface, 
we  will  then  see  for  a  short  time  the  image  we  were 
contemplating,  but  of  a  complementary  color. 

The  following  most  curious  experiment  upon  the 
mixture  of  imaginary  colors  helps  to  prove  the  same 
thing.  Place  two  squares  of  differently  colored  pap)er 
at  some  distance  upon  a  table;  then  place  before  the 
eye  a  plate  of  glass  inclined  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  whole  of  one  card  can  be  seen  directly,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  reflected  image  of  the  second.  One  can 
very  readily  cause  the  two  papers  to  superpose,  and 
become  mixed,  if  we  show  a  hypnotized  patient  the 
same  thing,  substituting  blank  cards,  and  suggesting 
colors  for  each  card,  they  will  appear  mixed  to  him 
in  the  same  manner.  The  necessary  conclusion  from 
this  seems  to  be,  that  hallucination  of  a  color  is  a  sug- 
gested sensation,  having  the  same  cerebral  seat  as  the 
real  sensation. 


THE  OYSTER-FISHERY  IN  CONNECTI- 
CUT. 

TuE  fourth  annual  report  of  the  shell-fish  commis- 
sioners of  the  state  of  Connecticut  was  recently 
issued,  and  contains,  in  concise  form,  much  useful 
information.  In  its  record  of  benefits  accrued  to  the 
state  by  its  system  of  ownership  and  moderate  taxa- 
tion of  oyster-planting  grounds,  it  offers  great  en- 
couragement to  those  who  would  institute  in  each 
state  systematic  business  methods  in  connection  with 


this  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  our  fishery 
interests.  We  have  before  referred  to  the  system 
adopted  by  the  commission  in  mapping  and  deter- 
mining permanent  bounds  for  the  natural  beds  and 
ground  available  for  planting.  The  survey  of  the 
natural  beds,  which  are  open  to  all  oystennen  under 
certain  restrictions,  has  been  completed.  Tliey  com- 
prise 5,806  acres.  The  total  area  of  planting-grounds, 
designated  for  occupancy  by  the  commission  since 
its  organization,  is  45,<>46  acres,  which  have  netted 
to  the  state  $49,560.  Adding  to  this  the  area  pre- 
viously designated  by  the  seaside  towns,  and  we 
have  over  70,018  acres  now  under  the  control  of  in- 
dividuals, of  which  14,006  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  total  number  of  tax-paying  cultivators  in  1884 
was  385,  of  whom  10  own  each  five  acres  or  less,  ^l 
between  five  and  twenty  acres  each,  and  8.32  own 
twenty  acres  or  more  each.  The  amount  of  tax  lev- 
ied, averaging  ten  cents  per  acre,  was  about  $6,500, 
of  which  less  than  $50  are  delinquent.  This  is  tri- 
fling in  comparison  with  the  local  taxation  of  grounds 
under  town  jurisdiction.  Eleven  hundred  acres  of 
grounds  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  pay  a  tax  or 
rent  of  a  hundred  dollars  per  acre  to  that  state.  The 
Connecticut  commission  has  not  valued  grounds  for 
taxation  in  excess  of  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  though 
lands  have  been  reported  sold  during  the  year  at  from 
two  to  six  times  that  amount.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  encouragement  given  by  the  state  to 
those  employed  in  this  business  is  very  great.  The 
business  is  steadily  growing.  There  are  already  over 
three  hundred  sailing-vessels  and  forty  steamers 
employed,  the  latter  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
36,720  bushels;  and  several  more  steamers  are  being 
constructed.  The  first  steamer  was  employed  less 
than  ten  years  ago. 

There  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
sale  of  seed  oysters  and  stock  to  neighboring  states, 
and  also  in  the  exportation  to  Great  Britain.  Oys- 
ters for  export  are  packed  in  barrels  containing  960 
four-year-olds,  or  1,500  three-year-olds,  the  deep  valie 
down  and  pressed  very  solid.  One  firm,  exporting 
10,000  barrels  a  year,  has  never  lost  a  bushel  by  long 
passage,  bad  weather,  or  other  causes.  Many  are 
shipped  to  California  also.  Accurate  statistics  are 
not  available,  as  the  oystermen  seem  to  resent  in- 
quiries as  an  interference  with  their  private  business. 
In  the  course  of  time  they  will  probably  know  their 
own  interests  better. 

The  chief  injury  sustained  in  the  business  is  from 
star-fishes,  which  destroy  the  young  oysters.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  stars  were 
destroyed  last  year.  They  are  most  destructive  in 
the  cooler  weather.  In  July  and  August  they  form 
into  great  bunches  or  rolls  for  spawning,  and  lie  quiet. 
In  some  localities  there  were  few  or  none,  in  other* 
such  multitudes  as  had  not  been  seen  for  many  years. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  state  should  pay  a 
small  bounty  for  them ;  and,  as  they  are  worth  9om«'- 
thing  as  a  fertilizer,  the  sale  would  partly  reimburse 
the  outlay.  The  receipts  of  the  commission  were 
$13,731.84;  the  disbursements,  $8,350.40. 
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SCARCfTr   OF  LIVING    ORGANISMS   IN 
THE  Alii  AT  HIGH  ALTITUDES. 

Xs  tlie  Geneva  Archive.9  ffe»  ncitncea  for  Xovember* 
I8!M,  Mr.  FreiJtlerich  has  an  artic*le  ujkju  the  number 
of  living  organisiuA  in  tbe  air  of  the  Swi^s  Alps.  He 
sUmhts  that  the  exiH^rimMUta  tuiidii  liy  P:\steur  in  18(K} 
upon  th«  8»tne  i*uhject»  uikJ  Inter  t>y  Tyiuluil,  are 
uu^atiifuctory  bccauM'  of  the  ftiniiH  Mmouiit  of  uir 
ftJtcred.  autl  becAiis*-  U  seems,  from  the  resuhs,  that 
lli€  gerniB  were  not  rlcstroyrtl  (rum  tlie  himiiUni  which 
WHS  uwil  in  the  *^xperim*?nl,  Other  observer*  hjivc 
found  jutonishing  quantities  of  germs  in  hiyh  altl- 
tud<^9,  and  In  all  these  ca^es  it  seeui'i  very  prubiibio 
xXiSkX  U\o!  liqiilil  WH.H  not  thoroughly  sierilizpd. 

In  FrtMidcHchS  experiuieuts,  by  means  of  »  port^ 
»bk  fltiMin-ptunp,  air  Wiis  pumped  at  the  rate  of  n 
tin nd red  Jind  fifty  litres  an  hour  through  a  small  glacis 
tutfe  with  a  capillary  eud,  Thisi  tube  was  i^luppcd 
with  vk  \s^Kt\  of  si)un  ghts.^  to  tetain  any  final ing  par- 
Ucl«i.  Each  wad  was  then  placf*d  entire  in  the  hnud- 
Inn*  Later  he  («till  further  modified  this  method  by 
tialng  tlin  tubc^  through  which  the  air  was  pnmped  as 
J4  culture-lube, 

Mr.  Frt?udericlf  8  most  reliable  experiments  were 
made  in  the  summers  of  Ifvsij  and  1884.  On  the  )2th 
of  July,  \m^,  at  the  height  of  3,2mi  metres,  in  300 
Htjreii  of  air,  no  life  was  found.  Again,  on  Aug,  5, 
at  the  height  of  2,100  metrt^s,  he  liliered  600  litres  of 
air,  and,  on  the  next  day^  4<J<j  litres  on  the  summit 
of  a  neighboring  mountain  ,Vl70  metres  high.  The 
flttering«i  from  these  two  were  sown  in  a  broth  of 
beef,  but  showed  no  signs  of  life.  At  Schllthorn 
(2,i<72  metres),  Aug.  25,  l,oO*>  litres  of  air  were  fil- 
tered and  sown,  but  ihe  fluid  did  nut  cease  to  be 
limphL 

In  pre»tenre  of  the  negative  results  of  1883,  he  de- 
termined not  to  conflne  himself  in  18S4  to  the  litnitof 
eternal  snow^  but  to  choose  some  places  moie  acces- 
sible ta  the  germs  of  tlie  air,  <  >n  the  Aletsch  glacier^ 
July  15  and  17,  at  a  height  of  2,900  metres,  he 
pumped  :i,000  litres  of  air  through  six  wads.  One 
of  the  wads,  after  a  rest  of  fifteen  days,  gave  birth  to 
an  i>rganism  of  the  family  Tortulacea,  and  another 
contiiined  a  micrococcus,  which  may  have  been  ac- 
cidentally inlro4!uced.  The  second  series  was  carried 
on  above  snow**  lev  el  in  Theodule  pass  (3,340  metres 
above  sea-level)  on  tiie  »ltb  and  7th  of  September, 
But  in  3,000  litre*  of  air  lie  could  find  but  one  bac- 
lerimn.  Tb*-  extreme  poverty  of  the  air  at  these 
ttelghts  ttly  proved  by  these  figures.    While 

l|ie»e  e  -.  were  going  on,  the  days  were  clear 

aocj  the  wiud  iigiit,  both  circumstances  favorable  to 
tlwf  i^rowlh  of  microbes. 

At  Nie^en  |2,:j<)(i  metres},  July  25  and  2i\  rain  and 
inoii'  fell,  and  rendered  the  work  very  complicated, 
soaking  the  wads,  and  ciiecking  the  work,  so  that 
not  mort*  than  ^I'Kj  litn?s  were  pumped  through  eight 
wads*  all  of  which  were  sown  at  Berne,  July  27.  On 
July  21>  the  li<|iildi  sown  with  two  of  them  were  In- 
fested witli  a  peculiar  long  bacillus,  never  met  witli 
tpxccpt  in  the  air  of  Berne ;  the  next  day  another  was 
kufeiiefi  with  llie  same  species;  a  fourth  gave  another 


bacillus  ;  and  Aug.  1  a  mould  appeared.  Finally, 
about  the  first  of  September,  a  last  coriserve  brought 
fortli  a  mould  after  six  weeks*  incubation.  The  two 
others  remained  sterile;  and  hence  we  have  a  mini- 
mum of  four  microbes  from  (500  litres.  We  say 
ininiinutu,  V»ecau3e  It  is  possible  that  more  than  one 
germ  may  liave  been  cani^hl  on  those  filters  whieh 
produerd  geruis.  In  another  trial,  July  31  and  Aug. 
1,  he  filtered  1,725  litres  through  fifteen  wads,  in 
which  he  found  four  bacteria.  In  reducing  the  re- 
sults, we  find  that  we  have  In  the  air  near  Niesen 
between  three  and  four  baeteria  in  a  cubic  metre. 

The  richness  of  tlie  air  in  this  region  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  locality,  the  mountain  being  situated 
on  the  border  of  Lake  Thun,  and  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  towns,  Hesides  tliisT  a  small  amount  of 
vegetation  is  found  on  its  summit.  It  seenn*  that  the 
purity  of  the  air  in  these  high  altitudes  U  due  less 
ij>  the  height  than  to  the  lack  of  a  productive  home 
for  the  growth  of  these  organisms.  From  these  ex- 
periments  it  seems  perfectly  proper  to  conclude  that 
the  mountain  air  is  much  purer  than  that  of  tlie 
lower  regions,  and  even  more  so  than  has  been  sup- 
posed. Indeed,  it  i*  surpassed  in  purity  only  by  that 
over  tlie  sea,  whicli  Commander  Moreau  has  shown 
to  contain  only  five  or  six  microbes  to  ten  cubic 
metres. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  ENGINEERING. 

Sin  FuKiJERicK  Bhamwem.,  in  his  inaugural 
addreiiis  as  the  recently  inducted  president  of  the  Brit- 
ish institution  of  civil  engineers,  called  attention  lo 
the  great  progress  made,  during  late  years,  in  various 
departments  of  engineering.  Taking  up,  first,  the 
materials  of  const  rurtion,  he  noted  the  enormous 
gala  in  the  economy  of  brick- making  by  the  intro- 
duction of  brick-making  machines  and  the  continu- 
ous kiln;  the  improvement  taking  place  in  the 
making  of  artificial  stones  now  enabling  them  to  be 
produced  with  uniformity  of  quality,  and  of  i*uch 
durability  as  to  con*«titule  them  successful  rivals  of 
natural  stones.  The  use  of  wood  Is  steadily  decreas- 
ing, partly  in  consequence  of  Its  scarcity,  and  of  its 
unfitness  for  use  where  longitudinal  stresses  are  to 
be  encountered,  and  partly  through  liie  introduction 
of  the  other  materials,  which  are  now  made  at  leas 
coBt  than  fonnerly.  Progress  is  to  be  expected  in 
the  direction  of  improved  processes  for  the  preser- 
vation of  timber.  Asbestos  paint,  as  used  on  the 
buildings  of  tlie  proposed  International  inventions 
exhibition,  has  proved  a  safeguard  in  that  case 
against  fire. 

The  modern  processes  of  steel  manufacture  are  fur- 
nishing masses  of  enormous  magnitude,  and  of  great 
uniformity  of  quality.  The  processes  of  tiiemcns 
and  €jf  Bessemer  are  now  supplying  such  steels; 
while  the  method  of  Ttioma*  and  Gilchrist  is  per- 
mitting the  use  of  ores  formerly  quite  Inapplieable  to 
such  purptises.  The  cost  of  cast-iron  is  decreasing 
witli  the  construction  of  larger  furnaces,  and  the 
use  of  more  highly  heated  blast,  and  with  a  belter 
understanding  of  the  chemistry  of  the  process  of 
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reduction.  Copper  is  fiudbg  new  and  important 
applications  in  the  new  alloys^  phosphor-bronxe, 
ni;itjg:inese-bronze,  and  othtir  oornj^osittona. 

Ti»e  working  of  henvy  masses  is  demand  Jug  the 
coiistmction  of  larger  liammt»rs ;  and  it  Is  becoming 
teen  that  light  stettm-hammers  are  actualiy  injurious 
to  the  purls  forged  by  them*  Testing-machines  are 
now  in  daily  nse^  in  the  hands  of  the  enalneer,  to 
determine  tlie  exact  value  of  the  metals  prop<»8ed  fi»r 
use  in  his  designs,  and  to  exhibit  the  strength  of 
comjjleted  members. 

In  bridge-construct ion»  the  SL  Lonb  briilge  wa*  a 
noveJ  departure  in  the  use  of  steel  In  compression ; 
and  the  New-York  and  Brooklyn  bridge  is  an  equally 
successful  e?cample  of  application  of  wires  for  ^ns- 
pension  over  long  spans.    The  new  bridge  over  the 
Forth  exhibiLs  still  another  modern 
n<*velly  m    its  great  cantilevers^  the 
only  known  expedients  for  success- 
fully   spanning    seventeen    hundred 
feet  with  a  rigid  struct  ore.     In  rail- 
road and  canal  construetron,  the  ri- 
valry  between   the    two   systems   of 
transportation  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  enormous  canals,  now  in  progress 
and  proposed,  to  connect  ocean  with 
(Hx^aUj  ami  sea  with  sea,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  thoManche^tership-cana^ 
to   take   ocean-going  ships   into  the 
interior  of  the  country.     This  led  to 
tlic  study  of  harbor-construction^  and 
reference    to   the   methods  of   mak- 
ing and  handling  blocks  of  masonry 
weighing  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
eaeh,   in    the  hviikling  of   their  sea- 
walla.    A  new  and  great  improvement 
in  the  methods  of  supply  of  air  fur 
respiration,  to  the  workmen  sent  into 
the  depths  during  tlie  operations  just 
referred   to,  is  that  ut  absorption  of 
exhaled  carbonic  acid  by  a  basic  salt, 
and  the  introduction  of  oxygen  from 
under  compression    in    small    tanks 
carried  by  the  diver,  who  is  thus  enabled  to  remain 
under   water  for  considerable  perloils  of  time.     In 
tunnelliJig  in  red  sandstone,  a  &peed  of  from  ten  to 
fourteen  yards  per  day  is  attained,  and  of  twenty-four 
yards  in  chalk.     Dynamite  and  tunnelling  machines 
are  making  this  great  progress  possible. 

Progress  in  motors  has  not  been  rapid  during  late 
years.  The  best  of  recent  double-cylinder  non-con- 
densing steam-engines  demand  but  two  pounds  and 
seven-tenths  of  coal  per  horse-power  and  per  hour; 
while  Ihe  condensing-engine  has  worked  down  to 
al>ouL  a  pound  and  a  half.  The  gas-engine  is  gradu- 
ally coming  forward  as  a  rival  of  the  steam-engine  in 
small  powers;  its  greater  safety,  and  the  reduction  of 
current  expenses  in  various  directions,  giving  it  a 
fiuperiodty  In  some  respects.  Water-wheels  have 
attained  an  efficiency  of  eighty-live  per  cent;  and  the 
turbine,  with  its  high  efficiency,  offers  great  advan- 
tages in  application  where  the  fall  is  low,  or  the 
variation  of  height  of  tail-water  considerable.     In 


the  transmission  of  power,  the  Introduction  of  wau 
steam,  and  compresed  air,  sent  out  from  a  cent 

station »  is  a  promising  direction  of  prt>gr<?ss. 


COFFINS  OF  THE  SEVENTH  C/:;A'iX//;>.| 

WoLLE  digging  a  trench  recently  in  the  me  Saland 
in  I'aris,  an  ancient  buriai*go>und  was  cncountere' 
Tb«'  discovery  was  made  among  the  rnbblah 
ruined  walla  of  the  old  Gallo-Roman  outskirts  aH 
depth  of  about  one  an*l  one-half  metres*  Nincte 
coffins  made  of  plaster,  and  fotirorfive  of  stone,  w** 
the  most  interesting  things  exhmned.  The  full 
tent  of  the  burial-ground  could  not  be  det«'rmtne 
because  it  extends  beneath  some  Ii«hi!i«^h,     Timi 


(OFrfSs  or  Tur.  ftrvr^rii  i  r.STt  i;t 


the  sepultures  belonged   to  Christians  is    probal»l 
from  thfi  fact  that  they  invariably  pointed  towunl  Oil 
eastj  and  by  tlie  Christian  symbols.     The  coffins  i 
longed  to  the  seventh,  eiglUh,  and  ninth  centurlia 
Previous  to  this  period  they  had  been  made  of  «U>a«! 
but  those  of  the  epoch  under  consideration  are  m<J«tlf  I 
of  plaster.     The  coflius  all  ha*l  the  sbape  o(  an  el*»nr| 
gated  trapezoid,  being  narrower  at  the  foot,  and  >i»f»t| 
found  filled  with  dirt,  the  covers  having  given  wny 

Tlic  plaster  sarcophagi  are  not  unique,  since  inWfM 
two  lliousand  have  already  been  reported  as  found*  f 
Figures  are  u*»ually  imprinted  upon  the  exterior  of  I 
the  head  and  foot,  but  not  more  tlian  one  or  two  Isf 
a  hundred  are  ornatnented  on  the  long  side.  Th#l 
cross  emblem  of  Christianity,  inscribed  in  a  clrclil 
symbolical  of  eternity,  Is  the  predominant  form  of| 
oruamentatlon.  There  are  numerous  other  omanj«fi' 
Utions,  but  it  is  difficult  to  classify  them,  or  to  Tlnd<^  ] 
stand  their  signification. 
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THE  MOUNTAINEERS   OF   TONKIN. 

FatueuPixabkl^s  **  Notes  sur  quelques  peaplados 
•Aiiviigi.'s  iJeiJendant  daTong  King  "  is  timely.    lie  tie- 

ib<?8  iLie  mountaineers  of  the  valleya  of  the  Maa 
I  Chou  rivers,  who  are  called  Phou-Tays  or  Tays, 
Imt  are  commonly  known  to  the  Annaniites  as  *S4*v- 
ages/  They  reside  in  villages,  are  divided  into  tribes, 
e«ch  havutg  a,  chief  to  whom  great  respect  and  obedi- 
eticc  are  acconied.  AUhongh,  since  1834,  Annamite 
mandarins  have  been  appointed  to  each  tribe,  yet  the 
Tays  i^fer  all  disputes  among  themselves  to  their  own 

lief»,  whoJ»e  authority  they  recognize  as  suj>erior  to 

II  of  the  mandarhia.     Medicine  as  an  art  Is  un- 

aown :  each  family,  however,  has  some  recipe  whose 
preparation  is  a  jealously  guarded  secret. 

The  houses  are  made  of  bamboo,  with  roofs  covered 
with  palm-leaves;  the  whole  mised  upon  piles  to  four 
feet  above  the  ground.  Below  is  the  poultry-yard, 
where,  if  the  owner  U  rich,  pigs,  oxen,  and  buffalo 
are  kept  with  the  fowl.  The  square  ti replace  is 
made  of  boards  covered  with  »-'arth.  Then'  is  no 
chtmney.  Upon  the  hearth  are  three  large  stones, 
arr^nc^il  as  a  tripo*!,  on  which,  if  nearly  meal-time, 
reM  f  boiling  water,  which  supports  a  bamboo 

tu  ling  rice.     This  tube  i^  pierced  so  as  to 

pi'-  earn  to  p;Ass  through  the  rice,  by  which 

It  ly  cooked.     The  women  slay  about  the 

c«>i;in^-in-.  while  the  men  resort  to  auoiher  tire- 
pl»ee  at  A  lowrr  level.  If  any  one  wishes  to  build  a 
hctn»«,  all  the  iuhabltunts  of  the  vUbige  come  to  help, 
for  no  other  remuuvnitiou  than  the  customary  feast 
wl-  '  '  use  is  finished.  To  eelebrute  this  event, 
til'  ;  Ut*  family  kills  a  pig  or  a  bci^f.  and  offer» 

win* .  1  iie  wine  is  made  from  rice  and  bmn,  and  left 
io  fermeiu  for  about  a  month  in  a  jnr  hermetically 
fd*  When  it  h  oi>efied,  water  Is  added,  and  the 
seat  themselves  around  it,  and  suck  up  the 
*'  ■  vjh  Jong  rt*«?ds.  The  wine,  which  is  sour 
bur  I ,  contains  so  little  alcohol  that  it  is  ex- 

In  :  to  see  a  perijoii  stupidly  drunk.     After 

tat  ine,  they  gather  in  groups  of  four  about 

Utijr  i....,r-,  and  caL  Tbis  is  followed  by  drinking 
it^  and  smoking. 

A  *' ^    simiable  and  conciliatory,  these  people 

MtK  it  careless  and  apathetic,  without  sollci- 

tuii*-  *'-'.  u.r  morrow.  Rising  with  the  dawtt,  they 
^moke*  fritti'r  away  some  time  in  the  house,  start  out 
fasting,  and  work  until  ten  or  twelve*  wben  tbey  re* 
turn  to  dine.  This  repast  over,  they  rest,  take  a 
tk*Ut  in  summer,  and  in  the  afternoon  return  to  the 
monntJiin  fields  for  a  few  hours,  or  fish,  hunt,  or  look 
for  bamboos  to  make  palisades  about  the  fielils  lest 
the  hnflPalo  cat  the  iiewly  planted  rice.  The  evening 
(9  pASftvI  quietly  in  the  corner  of  the  heartily  and 
about  fight  o'clock  supper  is  served.  There  are  but 
two  meals  a  day.  The  womeirs  duties  are  more  ar- 
duous than  the  men's,  since,  besides  tho^e  within  the 
hotue,  it  is  theirs  to  pick,  transport,  and  store  tlie  rice, 
and  to  (etch  firewood  from  the  mountains. 

After  death,  they  bathe  the  body,  clothe  it,  and  en- 
velop it  in  a  coverlid  and  a  mat.  Sugar-cane,  rice, 
and  salt  are  put  into  the  mouth,  — the  sugar-cane  to 


reqtiest  the  manrs  of  the  dead  to  be  favorable,  the 
fcalt  to  beg  the  ileceased  to  preserve  a  good  heart  to- 
wards his  parents.  A  rude  coffin  is  made  by  felling 
a  tree,  cutting  out  of  the  trunk  a  piece  of  snflficleni 
length,  which  is  split  and  each  half  hollowed  out. 
The  day  and  hour  of  placing  the  body  in  tbe  coffin 
aj*e  carefully  chosen,  for  fear  of  evil  consequences  fo 
the  survivors  if  an  unfortunate  choice  should  be 
made.  Before  closing  the  coffin,  the  body  is  uncov* 
ertnl,  the  eyes  opened  that  he  may  see  the  heavens, 
and  then  the  cofiln  carefully  closed.  If  the  means 
are  not  at  hand  to  defray  the  expense  of  burial,  the 
coffin  is  preserved  in  the  bouse,  in  some  cases  even 
for  months. 

On  the  day  of  the  final  ceremony,  if  the  family  is 
rich,  a  buffalo  is  killed,  which  Is  offered  to  the  par- 
ents anil  inliabitants  of  the  village,  so  that  they 
may  make  charcoal.  This  charcoal  is  iutendtnl  to 
put  into  the  grave  to  preserve  the  cofTm  friun  damp- 
ness. Another  buffalo  Is  killed,  so  that  the  assist- 
ants  may  prepare  a  little  hut  to  be  placed  over  the 
tomb.  A  third  buffalo  is  killed  for  those  wbo  inter 
the  body.  The  site  of  the  tomb  is  chosen  in  the  for- 
est, where  it  is  forbidden  to  cut  trees,  or  whatever  may 
grow  there,  for  fear  the  manes  of  the  dead  may  avenge 
the  outrage.  At  the  end  of  tbe  ceremony  the  parents 
seek  the  nK^untain  stream.  There  a  diviner  has  set 
up  two  reeds  to  fonu  a  pointed  arch,  beneath  wbich 
each  parent  should  pas:*.  They  are  sprinkleil  with 
the  water  in  which  the  rice  was  washed,  and,  after 
washing  their  garments,  return  to  the  house.  At 
the  foot  of  the  ladder,  l>efore  entering,  they  tear  their 
liair.  The  bereaved  eat  rice  from  a  sort  of  basket* 
and  leave  every  tiling  in  the  house  in  disorder  to  wit- 
ness to  their  grief.  To  the  diviner,  who  reproaches 
them,  they  answer,  **Our  father  is  dead,  and  we  no 
more  know  what  to  say  or  do."  The  diviner  then 
re*tores  the  house  to  order,  and  sprinkles  it  with 
various  herbs  to  chase  away  evil  sipirits,  that  in  the 
future  the  bouse  may  enjoy  peace  and  happiness. 


THE    WORK  OF   THE   SIGNAL-OFFICE 
UNDER   GENERAL   HAZEN 

TiiK  recent  examimitlon  by  the  joint  conimis*ion 
of  General  Hazen  and  other  witnesses,  as  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  the  present  atlministration  of 
the  signal -office,  is  said  to  have  brought  out  several 
statements  us  to  the  character  of  tlie  work  done  by 
the  weather-bureau,  and  the  progress  made  by  it  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  The  following  Is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  these,  and  especially  of  Professor  Abbe*8 
statement  s^howing  the  status,  and  work  being  pur- 
sued, during  the  present  fiscal  year:  — 

The  signal-service  employs  one  chief,  fourteen 
second  lieutenants,  and  five  hundred  enlisted  men,  of 
whom  one  liundred  and  fifty  are  sergeants,  thirty  are 
corporal*,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  are  privates, 
but  all  generally  known  as  signal-service  obsers'ers. 
These  five  hundred  and  fifteen  persons  constitute  the 
signal-corps  proper:  but  six  officers  detailed  frotn  the 
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line  of  the  army  are  also  temporarily  attached  to 
the  service ;  and  these  have  control  of  the  disburse- 
ments,  the  property,  the  weather-predictions,  the 
display  of  signals,  the  testing  and  comparison  of 
instrumenU,  the  arctic  stations,  the  international  bul- 
letin, the  monthly  weather-review,  the  Pacific  coast 
section,  and  other  main  divisions  of  work. 

These  six  officers,  by  the  operation  of  the  present 
laws,  arc  behig  diminished  in  number  by  two  an- 
nually, their  places  being  filled  by  promotions  from 
among  the  sergeants  of  the  corps;  so  that  in  a  few 
years  the  service  will  employ  only  officers  and  men 
of  the  signal-corps  proper.  This  elimination  of 
officers  who  have  had  from  ten  to  twenty  years' 
experience  in  the  signal-service  and  the  army  is 
somewhat  deprecated  by  General  Ilazen,  who  is  very 
naturally  loath  to  lose  their  services,  while  they 
themselves  are  loath  to  go;  although  it  is  evident 
that  the  corps  proper  already  contains  abundant 
and  excellent  material  for  the  future  needs  of  the 
service. 

The  signal-service  also  employs  a  number  of  civil- 
ians —  namely,  two  chief  clerks,  several  clerks  of  low- 
er classes,  and  a  scientific  staff  of  three  professors, 
four  junior  professors,  and  one  bibliographer,  and  a 
large  number  of  civilian  observers,  printers,  messen- 
gers, artisans,  etc.  —at  various  points  throughout  the 
country.  The  number  of  civilian  employees  at  the 
central  or  Washington  office  is  sixty-four,  all  of  whom 
give  their  whole  time  to  the  work.  The  total  of  those 
employed  at  other  stations  is  apparently  much  greater 
than  this;  but  each  is  employed  only  a  short  time 
daily,  and  most  of  them  receive  but  twenty-five  cents 
per  day  for  some  one  special  observation  and  record. 
The  enlisted  men  of  the  service  occupy  about  two 
hundred  stations  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States,  including  Alaska,  at  an  average  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles  apart.  About  an  equal  number 
of  stations  are  also  occupied  by  civilians,  observing 
the  height  of  water  in  the  rivers,  or  displaying  storm- 
signals.  From  about  forty-five  hundred  other  civil- 
ian observers,  reports  are  received  gratuitously  by 
mail  on  weekly  or  monthly  forms.  These  observers 
are  classified  about  as  follows:  voluntary  land-observ- 
ers, 270;  voluntary  marine-observers,  480;  interna- 
tional observers,  330;  Canadian  observers,  18;  state 
weather-service,  450;  tomado-observei'S,  1,200;  thun- 
der-storm reporters,  2,000. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  prominent 
and  important  steps  of  progress  taken  during  General 
Uazen's  administration:  — 

The  introduction  of  consulting  specialists  and  civil- 
ian experts  into  the  available  working-force  of  the 
office ;  the  assignment  of  selected  sergeants  and  pri- 
vates to  work  demanding  a  higher  education  and 
special  aptness  for  investigation  or  study;  the  or- 
ganized study  of  tornadoes,  thunder-stonus,  atmos- 
pheric electricity,  and  oilier  important  novel  fields 
of  meteorological  study;  the  introduction  of  weather- 
signals  upon  railroad -trains  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
farmers,  and  of  local  town-signals  for  the  benefit  of 
each  community;  the  establishment  of  more  severe 
rules  for  the  verification  of  predictions,  so  that  the 


eighty-five  per  cent  claimed  at  present  means  much 
more  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago;  the  enlistment 
of  a  higher   grade  of   men  ;   the  Improvement  of 
the  courses  of  instruction  for  men  and  officers;  the 
compilation  of  a  working-index  to  the  literature  of 
meteorology  and  the  signal-office  library;  the  organi- 
zation of  new  divisions  in  the  office,  especially  of  the 
study-room,  the  physical  laboratory,  the  marine  di- 
vision, and  the  examiner's  division;  the  publication 
of  a  monthly  summary  of  international  simultane- 
ous observation,  with  a  weather-chart  showing  espe- 
cially the  storms  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
that  affect  the  United  States;  the  special  study  of 
atmospheric  moisture  with  a  view  to  improved  meth- 
ods of  determining  this  factor;  the  special  study  of 
the  exposure  of  thermometers,  and  correct  methods 
for  determining  the  temperature  of  the  air;  the  main- 
tenance of  two  polar  and  several  auxiliary  stations 
in  pursuance  of  an  international  system  for  the  study 
of  the  meteorology  of  the  polar  regions;  the  adoption 
of  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  European 
international  meteorological  congresses  looking   to 
imiformity  of  methods  throughout  the  world  ;  the 
adoption  of  improved  methods  of  reducing  baromet- 
ric observations  to  sea-level ;  the  stimulus  given  to 
the  formation  of  state  weather-services  (this  great  ad- 
vance has  been  wholly  due  to  General  Hazen,  who 
has  not  hesitated  to  declare  himself  in  favor  of  co- 
operation, and  not  monopoly;  by  his  circulars  and 
assistance,  over  fifteen  states  have  been  led  to  de- 
velop minute  internal  systems  for  the  study  of  local 
climate  and  the    dissemination    of  weather-predic- 
tions) ;  the  stimulus  given  to  higher  scientific  work 
by  members  of  the  signal-service,  by  requiring  and 
-publishing  professional  papers,    signal-notes,  trea- 
tises, etc. ;  the  addition  to  the  signal-office  of  a  few 
experts  in  scientific  matters,  who  are  responsible 
for  the  proper  conduct  of   work  requiring  special 
study;  the  establishment  of  a  high  class  of  standard 
instruments,  and  more  exact  methods  for  testmg- 
apparatus  furnished  to  the  stations,   thus  assuring 
against  any  deterioration    in  the  accuracy  of  the 
work  through  many  years  to  come;  the  encourage- 
ment and  co-operation  in  scientific  work,  beariog 
on  meteorology,  by  outside  parties,  such  as  spec- 
troscopy, the  study  of  solar  heat  and  atmospheric 
absorption,  and  the  prosecution  of  balloon-voyages; 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform    standard  of   time  for 
all  obser>'ers;  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  standard 
of   gravity   for   barometric   reductions;    the  intro- 
duction of  new  special  cautionary  signals  for  high 
north-west  winds  and  cold  waves;  the  extension  of 
signal-service    stations    in    Alaska   for    the  proper 
study  of  storms  that  strike  the  Pacific  coasts  and 
are  followed  by  the   severe  cold  waves  from  Mani- 
toba. 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  and  other  mullif*- 
rlous  labors,  the  signal-service  certainly  demands  i 
high  degree  of  organization,  discipline,  and  intelli- 
gence; and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  can 
be  obtained  in  any  better  way  than  by  a  proper 
combination  of  military  and  civilian  observers  and 
scientific  men. 
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THK  TENTH  VOLUME  OF  THE   CENSUS 
REPORT, 

TiiK  •niMiiij  volumes  comprising  the  final  re- 
|)ort  of  tlie  tenth  eensius  are  not  only  more  nu- 
merous and  larger,  and  contain  more  detailed 
and  {jerCeet  statistical  exhibits  of  the  population 
and  prtwlucts  of  the  roitc^l  States,  tban  those 
€>f  the  ninth  census,  but  they  are  also  less 
purely  statistical ;  the  statistics  being,  in  most 
cascj,  aceoni|>anied  by  elaborate  discussions, 
which  add  much  to  the  interest  and  usefulness 
of  the  figures.  This  statement  is  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  the  tenth  volume*  but  espe- 
cially to  the  report  on  petroleum,  by  Professor 
Peckhara.  The  statistics  of  tiie  production, 
manufacture,  and  uses  of  petroleum,  although 
set  forth  with  all  the  fulness  and  detail  desira- 
ble, are  by  no  means  the  most  prominent  fea- 
iiire  of  this  monograph  of  three  hundred  solid 
pAges*  The  literature  of  petroleum,  prior  to 
I8r»0,  was  very  sciinty;  but  it  has  kept  pace 
with  the  phenomenally  rapid  growth  of  this 
induMry,  being  at  the  present  time  very  vohi- 
piinous  and  very  fragmentary.  Hence  it  was 
eon  side  red  advisable  to  make  this  report  an 
nutliority  upoii  the  subject  by  embodying  the 
results  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  entire 
literature  of  rvetroleura,  supplemented  by  the 
results  of  the  author's  own  researches  before 
anil  during  the  census  year.  Fortunately,  the 
work  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  man  well 
cquippjcd  by  previous  study  and  investigation  ; 
aoc!  the  outcome  is  a  monograph  which  the 
Allure  student  of  petroleum  will  not  ignore. 
And  a  feature  not  to  be  overlooked  in  this 
connection  h  the  bibliography  of  petroleum, 
including  more  than  eight  hundred  titles  chron- 
ologically  arranged,  the  earliest  dating  back  to 

450  li.a 

Although  this  work  is,  in  its  plan,  a  compre- 
hensive treatise  on  the  native  bitumens  of  tlie 
glolw,  3*ct  Uie  author  has  not  forgotten  tiuit  it 
is  in  reality  a  part  of  the  census  re[x>rt :  and 
for  this  ix*ason,  and  because  of  their  prepon- 
derating importance,  it  is  devoteil  mainly  to  the 
liquid  bitunictis  of  the  cfistern  Tnited  States. 
It  is  eonvcnicnlly  divided  into  three  parts, — 
ihe  natural  history,  technology,  and  uses  of 
jK*troleum,  Part  i.  is  the  most  important  in 
point  of  size  and  general  interest,  including 
every  thing  relating  to  thu  mode  of  occurrence, 
distribution •  origin,  and  production  of  petro- 
leum.    The  geographical  distribution  of  bitu- 
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mens  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  maps,  which 
show,  among  other  important  facts,  that  east 
of  the  Mississipf^i  River  the  localities  atford- 
ing  petroleum  —  in  Canatla,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Kentuck3%  Tennessee,  West  Virginia.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  York  —  describe  an  ellipse 
upon  the  border  of  the  Cincinnati  anticlinal. 
This  correlation  of  the  distribution  with  the 
geological  structure  of  the  i*egion  introduces 
the  very  important  chapter  on  the  mode  of  oc- 
currence of  bitumens.  It  is  shown  here  that 
the  statement  that  bitumens  are  found  in  all 
formations,  from  the  Camlu'ian  to  the  tertiary,  is 
misleading  ;  since  the  really  productive  deposits 
occur  chiefly  at  two  horizons,  ^ — the  tertiary  in 
Europe,  Asia,  West  Indies,  South  America, 
and  California  ;  and  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
in  eastern  North  America,  For  obvious  rea- 
sons, the  interest  centres  in  the  precise  geologi- 
cal position  of  the  petroleum  in  the  last-named 
region  ;  and  Professor  Peck  ham,  after  (j  not  ing 
the  views  of  Hunt,  C*arll,  and  Andrews,  con- 
cUkIcs  with  the  statement  that  each  of  these 
gentlemen  is  right  in  his  own  district ;  that  ihe 
petroleum  of  Canafla  and  West  Virginia  cer- 
tainly does,  and  that  of  Pennsylvania  does 
not,  occur  along  anticlinal  axes* 

The  scientific  student  of  petroleum  will  turn 
eagerly  to  the  chapter  on  the  origin  of  bitumens, 
to  find  each  theory  explained  by  copious  Quo- 
tations, and  the  author* s  own  conclnsiou,  that 
while  the  asphalts  and  oils  of  California  are 
of  animal  origin,  and  indigenous  in  the  strata 
from  which  they  are  obtained,  the  petroleum 
of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  is  clearly 
of  vegetable  origin,  and  a  distillate  from  for- 
mations below  those  in  which  it  is  found. 

The  practical  side  of  the  subject  next  claims 
attention  in  the  sections  on  the  development 
of  oil  territory  ;  the  drilling,  pumping,  blast- 
ing, flooding,  and  general  management  of 
wells  ;  and  the  transportation  and  commerce  of 
the  crude  petroleum,  with  the  accompanying 
statistics.  The  un poetical  aspect  of  this  in- 
dustry is  very  vividly  portrayed  in  the  frontis- 
piece ami  in  the  following  paragraph  :  — 

**The  devefopraeat  of  the  oil  territory  proceeds 
without  regard  r«  any  other  interest.  The  derrick 
comes  like  an  miny  of  ocetjp.ition.  In  the  towns  a 
dooryard  or  a  garden  alike  surrenders  its  clainjs. 
The  farms,  fields,  orchards,  or  gardens  alike  are  lost 
to  agriculture,  and  given  to  oil;  and  on  the  forest- 
covered  hills  the  iiiofrt  beautiful  and  valuable  timber 
is  ruthlessdy  cut,  and  left  to  rot  in  huge  heaps^  wher- 
ever a  road  or  a  deirlek  demands  room,  rlpe-llnes 
are  run  over  tbe  hills  and  ihmuyU  the  valleys, 
through  dooryards,  along  sireets,  across  streets  and 
railroads;  and  here  and  there  the  vast  storage- tanks 
stand,  a  perpetual  menace  to  every  thing  near  them 
that  will  bum.  Nothing  that  I  ever  beheld  reminded 
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me  so  forcibly  of  the  dire  destruction  of  war  as  the 
scenes  I  beheld  in  and  around  Bradford  at  the  close 
of  the  census  year;  and  nothing  else  but  the  neces- 
sities of  an  army  commands  such  a  complete  sacrifice 
of  every  other  interest,  or  leaves  such  a  scene  of  ruin 
and  desolation.'* 

One  important  reason  for  the  wonderfully 
rapid  development  of  oil  districts  is  thus  forci- 
bly' presented :  — 

**  The  owner  of  oil  territory  must  have  it  drilled, 
or  it  will  be  exhausted  by  his  neighbors  drilling  a 
cordon  of  wells  around  his  property.  After  it  is 
drilled,  the  well  must  flow  until  the  pressure  of  gas  is 
exhausted ;  and  after  the  oil  has  stopped  flowing,  if 
the  owner  does  not  pump,  his  neighbor's  pumps  will  ^ 
drain  his  territory;  and  if  he  *  pulls  out,'  the  law 
compels  him  to  fill  his  well  with  sand,  and  ruin  it 
forever,  to  prevent  the  public  injury  resulting  from 
letting  surface-water  into  the  oil-sand.  There  Is, 
therefore,  no  other  alternative  presented  to  the  un- 
fortunate possessor  of  oil  territory  but  to  drill  and 
produce,  whatever  the  price  of  oil  may  be." 

The  encycloi^edic  character  of  this  report  is 
very  clearlj'  shown  in  the  second  and  third 
paits,  in  which  the  statistics  of  the  manufac- 
ture and  uses  of  petroleum  are  preceded  b}- 
historical  and  descriptive  accounts,  either  ori- 
ginal or  compiled,  of  the  apparatus,  methods, 
products,  and  various  applications  in  the  arts  ; 
the  sections  on  the  use  of  petroleum  for  lubri- 
cating and  illuminating  purposes  being  espe- 
cially full. 

The  report  on  coke  is  restricted  to  the  coke 
made  as  a  direct  product,  and  used  in  blast- 
furnaces, and  does  not  include  that  produced  in 
the  manufacture  of  gas.  Nor  are  the  coking 
coals  taken  into  account,  except  incidcntall}'. 
This  is,  like  petroleum,  essentially  a  new  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  the  annual  value 
of  the  coke  produced  having  increased  from 
8189,184  in  1860,  to  $5,859,489  in  1880 ;  and 
this  is  the  first  time  it  has  appeared  prominent- 
ly in  a  census  Teport. 

The  statistics  of  production  for  the  census 
year  are  very  full,  and  are  followed  by  a  his- 
torical and  descriptive  account  of  the  industry 
in  the  different  states  and  in  foreign  countries. 
In  the  concluding  sections,  the  preparation  of 
the  coal,  and  the  various  forms  of  coke-ovens, 
are  described  in  detail.  The  statistics  show 
that  coke  is  probably,  by  weight,  the  cheapest 
of  all  manufactured  products,  selling  for  less 
than  two  dollars  per  ton ;  and  that  it  may  be 
considerably  cheapenejl  in  the  future  by  the 
utilization  of  the  waste-products,  which  greatly 
exceed  in  value  the  coal  from  which  the  coke 
is  made. 

The  census  of  the  building-stones  and  quariy- 
industry  of  the  United  States  was  planned  and 


organized  by  the  late  Dr.  Greorge  W.  Hawes. 
His  untimely  death  led  to  a  much  greater 
division  of  labor  than  is  apparent  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  reports  on  petroleum  and  coke, 
the  list  of  the  more  prominent  contributors  to 
this  I'eport  comprising  nearly  a  dozen  names ; 
and,  what  is  more  to  be  regretted,  it  also  ne- 
cessitated the  curtailment  of  the  strictl}'  scien- 
tific portion  of  the  work.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  of  this  report,  from  the  scientific  stand- 
point, is  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  a  se- 
rious attempt  to  improve  the  really  splendid 
opportunity  which  the  thoroughly  representative 
collection  made  by  the  agents  of  the  census 
bureau  presents  to  investigate  the  building- 
stones  of  this  country.  The  census  reports  are 
far  from  uniform  in  this  respect ;  some  classes 
of  products,  such  as  the  woods,  cotton,  wool, 
etc.,  being  worked  up  much  more  thoroughh*. 

We  do  not  find  in  this  reix)rt  any  systematic 
statement  of  the  composition,  microscopic 
structure,  texture,  specific  gravity,  crushing 
strength,  porosity,  chemical  behavior,  etc.,  of 
our  building-stones.  In  short,  the  report  pre- 
sents no  data  forming  a  basis  of  comparison 
by  which,  to  take  a  practical  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  can  determine  the  relative  merits  for 
particular  uses  of  the  products  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  and  twentj'-five  important  quarries 
operated  in  the  United  States  during  the  census 
year.  Almost  tlie  only  distinctl}'  scientific 
sections  of  the  report  are  the  chapter  on  the 
microscopic  structure  of  building-stones,  by 
Mr.  Merrill,  and  that  on  the  durability'  of  build- 
ing-stones in  New- York  Cit}'  and  vicinit}',  by 
Professor  Julien.  But  the  former  is  short, 
and  on  the  text-book  plan,  with  but  few  ref- 
erences to  the  stones  of  particular  localities. 
The  figures  are  few  and  unsatisfactory;  the 
component  minerals  not  being  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished by  colors,  or  otherwise.  And,  al- 
though Professor  Julien's  essay  is  excellent  so 
far  as  it  goes,  3'et  it  is  only  a  partial  and  local 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  student  of  economic  geologj'  will,  how- 
ever, find  chapters  four  to  seven,  which 
constitute  the  main  part  of  the  report,  very 
valuable  as  reservoirs  of  field-observations, 
notwithstanding  the  general  lack  of  experi- 
mental or  laboratory  data.  These  chapters 
are  devoted  to  quarry  methods,  the  statistics 
of  production  during  the  census  year,  de- 
scriptions of  quarries  and  quarry  regions,  and 
stone-construction  in  cities.  The  thirty-two 
chromolithographic  plates  which  conclude  this 
volume  are  one  of  its  most  attractive  features. 
They  show  the  appearance  of  polished  surfaces 
of  our  handsomest  marbles,  granites,  etc. 
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RESEARCHES  IN  STELLAR   PARALLAX, 

The  observatory  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
long  been  tbe  most  famous  spot  on  cartb 
'  determinations  of  stellar  parallax  ;  and  the 
iLbors  of  Ihe  present  astronomer  ro^'al  of  I  re- 
land.  Dr.  Ball,  condncted  in  tbe  same  line  of 
rescarcbT  will  make  good  tbe  claim  of  tbisi 
insliliifion  to  ^nch  distinction  for  a  long  time 
to  oome.  Before  tbo  time  of  Dr.  Briinnow, 
fonnerly  astronomer  royal  at  Dunsink,  no  as- 
tronomers hud,  except  in  isolated  instances. 
Attacked  the  problem  of  stellar  parallaxes  for 
iUi  own  sake ;  that  is  to  say,  the  determi na- 
tions of  parallax  had  come  about  rather  inci- 
dentall},,  and  had  not  been  undertaken  with 
the  idea  of  detennining  stellar  distances  as  tbe 
sole  end  of  tlie  research.  The  painalaking 
care  which  Dr-  Briinnow  exercised  us  an  ob- 
server, and  \\\^  conscientious  thoroiigbnes**  in 
the  subsequent  numerical  work  based  on  bis 
[Observational  data,  were  so  skilfully  combined 
feto  show  that  tlie  distances  of  tbe  stars  were 
lily  determinable  with  a  hopeful,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  satisfactcjry,  precision.  Tbe 
»tflr8  with  which  he  was  largely  occupied  were 
a  Lrrae,  Groombridge  1830,  85  PegasI,  and 
K  Dmconts. 

Dr.  Ball,  appointed  astronomer  ro3*al  some 
Usn  yearu  ago,  has  wisely  devoted  the  resources 
of  the  Trinity  college  observatory  in  tfie  main  to 
l»arallax  research »  and  he  has  greatly  amplified 
the  plans  of  his  predecessor.  In  the  present 
volume  he  details  the  method  by  wliicb  bis  ob- 
nervations  in  systematic  search  for  stars  with 
I  a  lurge  parallax  have  been  conducted  ;  and  it 
is  pUinl^^  apparent  how  an  enthusiastic  worker 
C«n  canipletely  observe  so  many  stars  when 
apodal  pre-arrangeraents  are  adopted  for  the 
ecoDomy  of  time  and  lal>or.  With  slight 
changes,  these  same  methods  would  be  equally 
Applicable  to  the  details  of  other  observatory 
worki  and  would  result  in  an  equal  saving  :  the 
Hit'thods  are  quite  similar  to  those  now  so  coni- 
10  the  details  of  library  raamigement,  and 
already  been  ado]>ted  by  many  astrono- 
raitrs  in  facilitating  their  work. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  many  to 

how,  fi-om  tbe  myriads  of  stars  in  the 

Dr,  Bull  was  guided  in  the  selection  of  a 

ijg  about  a  thousand  objects.     In 

.   ,:  J     ce,  only  such  oVijects  were  taken  as 
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were  included  between  30"*  and  ^JS*'  of  north 
declination,  and  every  object  of  importance  in 
Admiral  Smyth's  celebrated  cycle  of  celestial 
olvjects  was  transcribed  into  the  working-lists. 
Struve's  catalogue  was  also  drawn  upon,  and 
likewise  catalogues  of  red  stars  by  Schjellerup 
an<l  Birmingham  ;  tbe  hypothesis  with  regard 
to  objects  of  this  type  being  that  their  coloi' 
may  be  due  to  their  small  size,  and  thus  pre- 
sumably less  far  removed  from  the  sohir  sys- 
tem. A  number  of  the  variable  stars,  also, 
arc  probably  very  small,  and  they  were  included 
in  Dr.  BalTs  lists  for  a  like  reason. 

It  w^ill  not  be  understood  tbat  Dr.  Ball's 
w%rk  amounts  to  a  conclusive  determination 
of  tbe  distances  of  all  these  objects:  the  ob- 
jects of  his  research  are  at  present  very  difler- 
ent  from  this ;  and  his  lalKDrs  were  directed 
with  main  reference  to  a  decision,  in  all  cases, 
whether  tbe  observed  stars  indicate  a  suffi- 
ciently large  parallactic  displacement  to  merit 
further  imuiodi.nte  idtention.  Of  course,  there 
was  no  disappointment  in  finding  tbat  a  xery 
small  projjortion  of  tbe  objects  examined  gave 
satisfactory  evidence  of  a  measurable  parallax  ; 
but  the  labors  of  i)i\  Ball  are  none  the  leas 
important  to  future  observers  as  indicating 
clearly  the  direction  in  wMiich  there  is  no 
pressing  need  of  similar  investigation.  So 
much  for  the  inconclusive  part  of  this  work. 
And  we  may  now  speak  of  tlie  positive  results 
in  the  shape  of  accurate  determiuations  of  the 
parallax  of  01  (B)  Cygni,  (Iroombridge  HJIH, 
and  fJ  C'ygni  (B)* 


|*AJIALLAX  nt  DBCLIKATION   OF  61    <n)    CTllK 


The  first  star  belongs  to  the  famous  l*iuary 
system,  the  f!rst  determination  of  whose  dis- 
tance was  niade  by  the  illustrious  Bessel ;  and 
Dr.  Ball  finds  its  annual  parallax  to  be  xery 
little  short  of  half  a  second  of  arc.  In  order 
to   show  tlie   degree   of  accuracv  attained  in 
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such  observations,  we  reproduce  Dr.  Ball's 
diagram  representing  his  present  series  of  ob- 
servations on  the  assumption  of  his  finall}-  de- 
duced parallax,  0".4()7G.  If  this  is  the  star's 
true  parallax,  it  cannot  atfect  the  observed 
declinations  to  a  greater  extent  than  0".40, 
which  is  the  maximum  length  of  the  ordinates 
in  the  curve.  The  lai*ge  black  dots  indicate 
the  observations,  while  the  curve  shows  at 
every  point  the  calculated  effect  of  parallax. 
Of  the  discrepancies  between  the  two,  Dr.  Ball 
remarks,  that  though  some  of  them  "  seem 
large,  relativel}'  to  the  total  amount  to  be 
measured,  yet  the  greatest  divergence  of  the 
observation  from  the  curve  is  not  more  thsm 
the  angle  subtended  by  a  penny-piece  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  m  twenty  miles." 

Of  Groombridge  1G18,  a  star  remarkable 
for  its  proper  motion,  we  need  only  say  that 
the  parallax  resulting  from  an  elaborate  series 
of  observations  is  0".322  ±  0".023  ;  and,  of 
the  star  (P  iii.  242)  suggested  by  Struve  as 
suitable  for  a  parallax  series,  that  Dr.  Ball 
finds  its  parallax  inappreciable.  Of  the  star 
6  Cygni  (B),  however,  more  should  be  said,  as 
comparison  with  61  (B)  Cygni  shows  both  stars 
to  be  binary  systems,  with  a  large  proper 
motion  common  to  both,  and  color  and  magni- 
tude substantial!}-  identical.  Dr.  Ball's  inves- 
tigations point  to  a  parallax  of  0".482  ± 
()'.054,  so  that  to  the  other  features  of  re- 
semblance of  the  two  systems  we  are  to  add 
the  fact  that  the  two  objects  appear  to  be 
equally  distant  from  the  solar  system. 

The  parallax  determinations  of  Dr.  Gill 
and  Dr.  Elkin  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
are,  without  doubt,  the  most  thorough  and  ac- 
curate work  of  the  kind  ever  performed.  The 
heliometer  was  not  a  large  one,  having  an 
aperture  of  only  four  inches,  and  the  interval 
of  time  set  aside  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  programme  was  but  eighteen  months. 
It  was  considered  essential  that  several  of  the 
parallaxes  should  be  investigated  independently 
by  both  observers,  and  with  different  compari- 
son-stars, in  order  to  obtain  some  test  of  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  reached ; 
and,  after  much  consideration  and  trial,  the 
following  stars  were  finally  selected  :  a  Cen- 
tauri,  Siriiis,  and  cludi,  for  observation  by 
both  Gill  and  Elkin  ;  Lacaille  9852,  o.^Eridani, 
and  p'Centauri,  for  observation  by  (iill  alone  ; 
and  ;Tucanae,  eEridani,  and  Canopus,  for 
observation  by  Elkin  alone.  In  Science^  vol. 
iii.  p.  456,  attention  has  already  been  called  to 
the  results  of  these  investigations,  and  the  re- 
markable degree  of  precision  attained  in  the 
measurements.     Every  source  of  error  of  which 


it  seems  possible  to  conceive  was  most  care- 
fully considered,  and  terms  for  the  elimination 
of  such  errors  were  suitably  introduced  into 
the  equations  of  condition  representing  all  the 
observations.  The  observers  express  their 
entire  confidence,  which  must  be  shared  by 
ever}'  one  who  critically  examines  their  work, 
in  the  degree  of  exactitude  which  is  indicated 
mathematically  by  their  final  results.  All  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  stellar  astronomy  of 
precision  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  impor- 
tant conclusions  and  suggestions  in  the  memoir, 
with  regard  to  future  extended  work  in  the  same 
fields,  are  now  to  be  put  to  the  practical  test 
by  Dr.  Gill  and  Dr.  Elkin  conjointl}-. 

David  P.  Todd. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Among  the  prizes  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  French  academy  on  the  23d  of  February  were 
the  following:   the  Francoeur  prize,   to   Mr.   Emile 
Barbler;  a  prize  of  six  thousand  francs,  for  the  prog- 
ress in  efficiency  of  naval  forces,  was  divided  between 
the  hydrographic  mission  to  Tunis,  and  Mr.  Baillsfor 
a  worlv  on  artillery  (*  Traits  de  balistique  rationelle  M. 
Other  prizes  were  given  to  Messrs.  Manen  and  Ha- 
nusse  (mechanics) ;  to  the  Swiss  engineer  Riggenbacb, 
the  Monthyon  prize,  for  his  mountain  railways;  to 
Mr.  Hoiiel,  the  Poncelet  prize,  for  his  various  contri- 
butions to  pure  mathematics;  to  Mr.  du  Rocher  du 
Quengo,  for  his  improvements  in  screw  steam  nayi- 
gation;   to  Mr.  Radau,  the  Lalande  prize,  for  his 
memoir  on  diffractions;  Mr.  Ginzel,  the  Yalz  prize, 
for  a  paper  on  secular  acceleration  of  the  moon's 
motion ;  to  Mr.  G.  Cabanellas,  for  his  theory  of  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity  to  the  transmission  of  power; 
Mr.  Durand-Claye,  for  his  researches  on  the  diffusion 
of  typhoid-fever;  Mr.  Chancel,  for  his  work  on  the 
acetones;  Messrs.  Gustave  Cotteau  and  Emile  Riviere 
(geology);   Messrs.  Otto   Lindberg,    G.    Sicanl,  L 
Motelay,  and  Vendryfes   (botany);   Mr.   P.  Fischer 
(zoology);   Drs.  Testut,  Cadet  de    Gassicourt,  and 
Leloir  (medicine  and  surgery) ;  Mr.  Toumeux  (era- 
bryology)  ;   Messrs.  Cadiat  and  Kowalevslci  in  anat- 
omy;   Messrs.  Jolyet  and  Laffont  in  experimental 
physiology;  Capt.  H.  Berthaut  and  Jules  Girard  in 
physical  geography;   Mr.  Marsaut,  1,500  francs, for 
his  investigations  of   safety-lamps  for  miners:  Mr. 
de  Tastes,  for  his  work  in  meteorology;  Mr.  Valsoo, 
the  Gcgner  prize,  for  his  work  in  mathematics  and 
physics;    Dr.   Neis,   for   geographical    explorations; 
Dr.   J.   Boussingault,  for  applied  chemistry.     The 
Br<Sant   prize    of   a  hundred    thousand   francs  for 
cholera  researches  was  not  awarded. 

—  The  following  account  of  unusual  phenomena 
was  received  March  10,  at  the  Hydrographic  olBee, 
Washington,  from  the  branch  office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  bark  Innerwich,  Capt.  Waters,  has  jut 
arrived  at  Victoria  from  Yokohama.    At  mididf^t 
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of  Feb.  24,  in  latlttide  37^  north,  longitude  170^  Ih' 
«ft8t^  lUe  captain  was  aroused  by  the  mate,  and 
went  on  deck  to  find  the  sky  changing  to  a  fiery  red. 
AH  at  once  a  large  mass  of  fire  appeared  over  the 
veitiel,  cotiiptetely  bl hiding  the  spectators;  and,  as  it 
f«ll  ifjto  the  sea  s^onie  fifty  yards  lo  leeward,  it  caused 
a  hissing  sound,  which  was  heard  atK>ve  the  blast,  and 
inAde  ibe  vessel  quker  from  fctem  to  stem.  Hardly 
had  this  disappeared*  when  a  lowering  mass  of  white 
foiam  waa  seen  rapidly  approaching  the  vease].  The 
noise  from  the  aiJvanclng  volume  of  water  Is  de- 
scfltied  as  deafening.  The  bark  wa^i  struck  flat 
aback;  but,  before  there  was  time  to  touch  a  brace, 
the  Sttlls  liad  filled  again,  and  the  roaring  white  sea 
had  passed  ahead.  To  increase  the  horror  of  the 
situation,  another  *  vast  sheet  of  flame  *  ran  down  the 
mJzzen-most,  and  *■  poured  in  myriad$  of  sparks  '  from 
rigging.  The  strange  redness  of  the  sky  remained 
twenty  minutes.  The  master,  an  old  and  expe- 
mariner,  declares  that  the  aw  fulness  of  the 
beyond  description,  and  considers  that  the 
ifpliad  a  narrow  escape  from  destruction. 

—  A  series  of  experiments  has  recently  been  con- 
ducted at  Spezzia  lo  ascertain  the  effect  of  torpedoes 
on  a  keel  vessel  of  the  type  of  the  iron-clad  Italia. 
Her  uteel  plates  were  displaced  and  bent,  and  the 
water  entered  the  cotnparlinents,  but  she  maintained 
her  position.  The  result  is  regarded  a*  showing  that 
the  effect  of  torpedoes  is  overrated,  and  that  they 
are  Insufficient  for  the  defence  of  forts. 

—  The  U,  S.  naval  bureau  of  ordnance  Is  experi- 
menting with  the  megaphone  in  order  to  determine  its 
usefulness  In  detecting  the  approach  of  hostile  ves- 
sels and  torpedo-boats  while  they  are  yet  some  dls- 
tAnce  off.  It  is  thought,  also,  that  by  the  aid  of  this 
instrument  it  may  be  possible  to  communicate  be- 
tween  vessels  by  means  of  steam  or  other  sound- 
signals  at  considerable  distances. 

—  \  *--tii*>cfTtim  received  March  10,  at  the  Harvard- 
coll  r  vaiory,  from  Dr.  Patina,  announces  the 
proU.i^--  ..>:overy  of  Poir^on's  lost  planet.  Posilion, 
March  0^.3533,  Greenwich  mean  lime:  right  as- 
cenniou,  6  h.  44  m.  41.7  s.;  declination,  2S«>  10'  V\ 
And  a  message  from  Dr,  Krueger,  received  March  15, 
announcffd  the  discovery  of  an  asteroiil  by  Dr  Lu- 
ther. Position,  March  14  d.  10  h.  50  m.  52  Ss., 
jjUeenwlch  mean  time;  right  asceusion,  11  h.  48  m. 

1,;   declination,  +  5**  13';   eleventh    magnitude* 
motion  mentioned, 

—  The  preparations  for  the  Inventions  exlilbition 
at  South  Kensington  are  proceeding  briskly.  The 
lit^raiure  of  the  ejiliibitjon  will  differ  considerably 
from  that  of  the  two  other  e.xhibitions.  No  hand- 
books are  U*  be  prepared,  but  the  papera  which  will 
app4^ar  in  the  cat-iilogue  will  to  a  large  extent  supply 
their  place.  The  catalogue  will  contain  twenty- 
tlirea  pn^faces  written  by  autlmrlties  upon  the  par- 
ticular iubj*^cts  intrusted  to  them.  Amongst  tliose 
who  hava  already  consented  to  contribute  are  Sir 
Henry  Nugent,  on  •Fire-arms  and  explosives;* 
Sir  E.  G.  Heed,  on  ^  Naval  architecture;'  Capt. 
Dougtas  GAlU>n,  on  'Bali way  pLiknt;'  Capt.  Abney^ 


on  'Photography;'  Professor  Unwln,  on  'Machine* 
ry;'  Professor  Annstrong,  on  *  Physical  and  chemi- 
cal apparatus;*  Prtifessor  Vernon  Harcourt,  on 
'Gas;'  Mr.  Q  Matthey,  on  *Puei;*  Dr.  Hugo 
Miller,  on  *  Paper  and  prlnlhig/  The  first  part  of 
the  catalogue  is  already  in  tlie  hands  of  the  printers. 

—  We  Jearn  from  Nature  that  the  Geolugicai  society 
of  London  has  just  awarded  the  Wollaston  medal  to 
Mr.  George  Busk,  for  his  researches  on  fossil  polyzoa 
and  on  pleistocene  mammalia;  the  Murchlson  medal 
to  Professor  Ferdinand  Roemer,  the  eminent  paleon- 
tologist of  Bresiau;  the  Lyell  medal  to  Prof.  H.  G, 
Seeley,  for  his  long-continued  work  on  fossil  saurlans; 
and  tht!  Bigsby  medal  to  Mr.  Ilenard  of  the  Brussels 
museum^  on  account  of  his  petrographical  researches. 

—  Liouville's journal  is  in  future  to  he  published 
quarterly  to  avoid  the  fragmentary  publication  of 
important  mathematical  papers. 

—  The  original  lectures  delivered  by  Harvey  at  the 
College  of  physicians  are  to  he  published  in  autotype 
from  the  manuscript  in  the  Brltii^h  museum,  accom- 
panied by  a  transcript. 

^The  Cambridge  (Eng. )  university  press  has  just 
decided  to  publish  Mr  Charles  N.  Dough ty's  account 
of  his  exteusive  travels  in  the  interior  of  Arabia,  dur- 
ing which  he  discovered  in  the  Harras  beds  of  lava 
similar  to  those  in  the  Zejah  or  Argr>b  of  the  Huuran 
district,  south  of  Damascus.  The  maps  are  alrca<ly 
complt5ted:  so  there  will  be  little  delay  in  the  pub- 
lication. 

—  The  Academy/  announces  the  preparation,  by 
Prof,  O*  Stolz  of  lunspriick,  of  *  Vorlesmigen  iiber 
allgemeine  arithmetlk/  intended  to  present  in  a 
form  suitable  to  learners  the  results  of  modern 
researches  on  the  science  of  number.  The  first  part, 
now  in  press,  eontains  an  iniroductlon  oti  the  con- 
ception of  magnitude,  treated  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  Grasaman;  al^o  chajiters  un  the  theory 
of  irratloiml  numbers,  powers,  root**,  and  logarithms, 
the  theory  of  functioTts  and  of  Infinite  series.  The 
investigations  of  Hankel,  Du  Bois-Reymond,  Can- 
tor, Ciiuehy,  Abel,  Dirichlet,  and  olher  eminent 
mathematicians,  have  been  carefully  studied.  The 
second  part  of  the  work  will  treat  of  the  arithmetic 
of  complex  numbers,  and  some  of  its  geometric  ap- 
plications. 

—  Mind  in  nature^  a  popular  journal  of  psychical, 
medical,  and  scientific  information,  is  atinounced  to 
be  published  the  flr^t  of  every  month,  by  the  Cosmic 
publishing  company,  Chicago. 

—  The  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  steel  Institute 
notices  some  experiments  recently  made  by  Relnau 
{Annates  indtiMtrfettcft)  to  determine  the  strength  of 
iron  as  affected  hy  different  temperatures.  It  was 
found  that  the  strength  increased  up  to  fh'A^  F.,  at 
which  temperature  it  attained  a  maximum,  being  thir- 
ty per  cent  stronger  than  at  68«^  F.  Between  554°  F. 
and  626°  F.,  the  decrease  was  very  little,  but  the 
strength  rapidly  diminished  after  the  last  limit  was 
parsed.  At  d(J6^  F.  the  bar  broke  under  a  load  of 
only  thirty  per  ceut  of  the  rupture  load  at  68**  F, 
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—  In  Recue  de  botnnlque  for  Ociober,  1881,  Fona- 
*»grive»  wrlte3  that  fruits,  even  after  being  detaclied 
from  the  tree»  give  off  both  poisonous  gaseii  aiid  car- 
bonic-acid gas,  thereby  vitiating  the  air  of  a  room  so 
as  to  produce  death  by  poisoning.  Such  accidents 
have  been  caused  by  ripe  apricots,  oranges,  and 
quinces,  which  gave  off  the  pas  in  the  nights  Had 
the  air  of  the  room  been  examined^  there  is  little  doubt 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  to  support  life 
would  have  been  found.  Sweet-auielUijg  flowers,  such 
as  jasmine^  tuberose,  and  magnolia,  and  also  odor- 
iferous leaves,  give  off  a  similar  deadly  gas;  ami  it 
seems  that  this  gas  must  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  odor, 

—  La  Nature  publishes  an  account  of  a  new  loud- 
speaking  telephone  system  recently  presented  by 
Mr*  .L  Ochorowicz  to  the 

International  society  of 
electricians  and  to  the 
French  society  of  physics. 
His  transmitter  is  as  yet 
a  secret.  The  receiver, 
which  is  figured  in  the  ac- 
corapanying  cut,  is  the 
same  in  principle  with 
that  of  Bell.  Tbe  magnet 
is  formed  of  a  hollow  steel 
cylinder,  with  a  slot  on 
one  side  from  five  to  six 
millimetres  wide.  Toil 
centre  of  this  cylinder  at 
attached  two  little  cores 
of  soft  iron,  on  which  are 
rolled  the  bobbins.  These 
bobbins  are  enclosed  be- 
tween two  disks  of  thin 
sheet-Iron.  The  lower 
plate,  which  is  fixed  firm- 
ly to  the  magnet,  has  two 
holes  which  freely  allow 
the  passage  of  the  iron 
cores.  The  magnetism 
keeps  the  bojc  in  a  state 
of  tension.  This  receiver, 
with  the  peculiar  transmit* 
ter  of  Mr.  Ochorowicz,  allowed  speaking,  singing,  and 
muaic  to  be  heard  throughout  the  hall  of  the  Paris 
geographical  society, —  a  hall  accommodating  five 
hundred  persons.  In  the  microphone  transmitter 
used  by  Mr.  Ochorowicz,  heat  seems  to  play  an  Im- 
portant part,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  ail 
the  experiments  made  before  the  society  of  electri- 
cians on  the  4 Lb  of  February  were  successful  except 
the  la^t.  Mr.  Ochorowlcz  attributed  this  to  the  fact 
that  the  microphone  needed  to  be  hot :  when  it  ceases 
to  be  so,  the  adjustment  is  destroyed,  and  can  be  re- 
established only  by  reheating.  Leclanch^  ceils  were 
used,  which  became  polarized^  and  allowed  the  trans* 
milter  to  become  cold* 

—  A  patent  has  been  taken  out  in  France  by  M. 
Tlchenor  for  a  process  of  butter- making  by  electricity. 
It  Is  stated,  that,  the  milk  being  placed  in  a  vessel  of 


special  form,  a  pair  of  electrodes  is  introduced,  an 
connected  to  a  dynamo  capable  of  yielding  a  curren 
of  forty  volts,  when  in  from  three  to  five  minutes  th 
butter  accumulates  at  one  end  of  the  poles  in  tU 
form  of  little  balls«  The  claims  include  the  remov 
of  rancidity  from  butter,  and  the  manufactttre  i 
cliepse,  by  the  help  of  the  current. 

—  We   Uke   the  following  account   of  the  Fritts 
selenium  cells  from  an  advance  copy  of  his  paper,  to 
appear  in  the  Troceedlngs  of  the  American  tusocia- 
Lion.     **  In  the  first  place,  I  form  the  selenium  in  ve 
thin  plates,  and  polarize  them,  so  that  the  opposil 
faces  have  different  electrical  states  or  propertie 
This  I  do  by  melting  it  upon  a  plate  of  metal  wl^ 
which  it  will  form  a  chemical  combination,  sufliciea 
at  least,  to  cause  the  selenium  to  adhere  and  make  \ 
good  electrical  connect 
with  it.    The  other  surfa 
of  the  selenium  is  not 
united  or  combined,  buti 
left  in  a  free  state;  audi 
conductor  is  subsequtfnl 
applied  over  it  by  simp 
contact  or  pressure.     Da 
ing  the  process  of  melu'^ 
and  crystallizing,  the 
lenium  is  compressed 
I  ween  the  metal  plate  up 
which  it  is  melted,  and  i 
i»ther  plate  of  steel  orotb 
substance  with    which 
will    not    combine.   ,  *  . 
The    non-adlierent    pUie 
being  removed   after  the 
cell   has   become   cool,  I 
then  cover    that    surf  tee 
with    a    transparent  con- 
ductor of  electricity^  whicb 
may  be  a  thin  film  oil 
leaf.    Platinum,  sLl| 
other    suitable 
may  also    be    employfd 
The  whole  surface  of  1^ 
selenium  is  therefore 
ered  with  a  good  electrid 
conductor,  yet  is  practically  bare  to  the  light,  whid 
pasae^  through  the  conductor  to  the  selenium  i 
neath.     My  standard  size  of  cell  has  about  two! 
and  a  half  inches  of  surface,  with  a  thickness! 
jiiJTj^  to^th-ti  of  an  inch  of  selenium ;  but  the  ccllif 
of  cou rse,  be  m  ad  e  of  an y  size  o r  f o rm .    A  great  adu 
tage  of  this  arrangement  consists  In  the  fact  [ 
enables  me  to  apply  the  current  and  the  ligh 
seleiiimn  in  the  same  plane  or  general  directtouil 
of  transversely  to  each  other,  as  heretofore  do 

—  Petermann'' is  mittkeilunffen  has  published  «^ 
detailed  lingutstic  map  of  Hungary,  with  an  i 
by  Dr»  T.  v,  Jekelfalussy  of  the  statlHical  Uama, 
from  which  it  appears,  that,  among  every 
inhabitant*  of  the  kingdom,  there  are  412 
12a  Germans,  154  Roumanians,  150  Croats  and 
and  119  Slovaks, 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 
Ir  orR  con0dcnce  in  posterity  be  not  mis- 
plaoed.  It  will  \ot)k  with  peculiar  interest  ui»on 
hobby-borses  of  our  day,  particularly  those 
b}*  some  persons,  witb  many  external 
Tauns  to  consideration,  in  their  raids  upon 
physiologists  and  their  work.  One  of  these 
animals  has  recently  been  ridden  in  an  attack 
upon  a  deceptive  figure  which  was  labelled 
with  the  name  of  Professor  MarLiu  of  Johns 
llapkins  university.  The  arena  as  well  as  the 
figun%  which,  of  course,  was  demoJishcd,  was 
fu  mi  shed  by  the  Z'*ophiIisi,  falsely  so  called, 
—  a  journal  supporled  by  sonje  anti vivisection 
societies  in  EngtancU  But  tlje  real  Professor 
Martin  has  come  upon  the  scene  with  a  little 
pAraphlet,  which  is  not  only  a  *•  correction/ 
bat  a  severe  *  casligation  '  and  an  *  appeal,*  as 
ita  sub-title  tells  us« 


I 


During  some  nine  years,  Dr,  Martin  has 
been  the  esteemed  head  of  the  department  of 
biology  in  Johns  Hopkins  university.  Both 
by  him,  and  by  entliusia»Htic  pupils  working 
under  bis  direction^  many  interesting  researches 
have  l)een  undertaken,  and  some  very  impor- 
tant results  have  been  obtaineil.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  *  finds  '  is  an  admirable  method 
for  llie  study  of  the  mammalian  heart,  isolated 
from  alt  tlie  influences  of  the  body.  This 
method  involves  the  killing  of  the  entire  ani- 
maU  except  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  which  are 
needed  for  the  artificial  aeration  of  the  blood. 
With  the  exception  of  the  brief  period  required 
foradministrution  of  the  narcotic  or  anaesthetic, 
the  entire  procedure  is  painless.  The  only  pos- 
sible exce|>tion  is  found  in  two  instances  where 
curare  wm  used  to  exclude  and  control  the 
iiction  of  the  narcotics  usually  employed  ;  and 
here  the  period  of  possible  pain  is  very  brief, 
lasting  only  until  the  l^lood-stipply  to  the  brain 
can  be  cut  off.  These  exj^rimeuts  are  not 
««uiii.-tiiiu 


merely  of  the  gi-eatest  theoretical  Interest,  but 
their  practical  importance  is  immense  and  far- 
reaching.  Already  it  has  been  possible  to 
determine  that  fever  temijeratures  of  the  blood 
are  alone  sufficient  to  act  powerfully  upon  the 
heart,  and  alter  its  work.  The  hope  which  this 
form  of  study  holds  out,  not  only  of  increaaing 
our  understanding  of  the  heart's  action,  but 
also  of  giving  us  ranch  exacter  knowledge  of 
the  action  of  drugs  u[>on  that  organ,  and  the 
great  value  of  such  knowknlge,  must  be  evident 
to  every  candid  person. 


The  Baltimore  investigations  have  all  been 
published  in  detail ;  no  secret  has  been  made 
of  the  method,  and  the  work  has  had  all  the 
publicity  which  the  or<linary  channels  open  to 
such  communications  permit.  The  ZoophiiL^t 
people  met  with  one  of  the  repoitjs  in  the  Phil- 
omphical  transactions  of  the  Royal  sociel^^ 
and  proceeded  to  give  a  garbled  version,  with 
comments,  according  to  the  method  familiar  to 
all  who  have  read  any  of  the  peculiar  writings 
of  the  antlvivisectionists.  This  was  well 
spiced  with  allusions  to  the  barbarity  permitted 
in  *  far-off'  America,  and  to  the  callousness  of 
Dr.  Martin,  with  *  his  learned  jargon  and  sup- 
posed results.'  The  reply  will  be  found  to  be 
an  honest  and  vigorous  protest,  which  will  have 
the  hearty  approval  of  every  right-minded  and 
clear-headed  man.  It  not  only  gives  a  plain 
statement  of  the  maliciousness  and  injustice 
and  ignorance  of  his  accusers,  whose  lies  ho 
numbers  as  he  nails  them,  but  it  also  contains 
a  manly  appeal  to  those  among  whom  he  has 
worked  and  taught,  to  stand  by  him,  to  protect 
him  and  others  from  this  form  of  abusive  mis- 
representation ;  and  he  apjieals,  fixrthermore» 
to  the  officers  and  committee  of  the  society, 
whose  mouthpiece  the  Zoophilist  is  said  to  be. 
The  list  contains  many  names  of  those  in  good 
repute  and  in  high  places  (there  are  not  only 
ecclesiastical  and  courtly  dignitaries  among 
them,  but,  miraMe  diciu^  scientific  worthies  as 
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well)  ;  and  Dr.  Martin's  plain  declaration  of 
the  character  of  the  work  they  support  ought 
to  call  a  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  every 
one  of  them,  unless,  indeed,  the  disease  may 
have  already  affected  the  vaso-motor  centre. 


The  report  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Massachusetts  state  topographical  survey  for 
1884  shows  that  the  system  of  co-operative 
work  with  the  U.  S.  geological  surve}'  has 
proved  entirely'  successful.  The  work  has 
been  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  U.  S. 
geological  survey',  but  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  the  state  commissioners  at  every  stage. 
Although  the  field-operation  did  not  begin 
until  midsummer,  and  was  subject  to  all  the 
difficulties  of  starting,  an  area  of  several  hun- 
dred miles  for  detailed  contoured  maps  was 
surve^-ed  before  the  winter  closed  the  field-work. 
The  parties,  few  in  number,  were  so  placed  that 
their  work  fairlj'  represents  all  the  varieties  of 
topography  within  the  state ;  and  the  results 
give  a  fair  measure  of  the  cost  of  a  com- 
pleted map  on  the  scale  of  two  inches  to  the 
mile,  with  contours  at  intervals  of  twenty  feet. 
It  appears  that  this  cost  is  not  likely  to  exceed 
fifteen  dollars  per  square  mile,  and  may  be 
brought  within  twelve  dollars. 


The  commissioners  of  the  Pennsylvania 
geological  survey  have  stipulated  with  Major 
Powell  to  prosecute  the  survey  of  that  state 
on  terms  similar  to  those  arranged  with  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  plan  requires  an  appropri- 
ation of  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum  on 
the  part  of  the  state.  If  this  plan  is  carried 
out,  —  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  will  not  do  its  part 
of  the  work,  —  the  map  of  that  state  should 
be  completed  within  ten  years. 


The  report  recommends  a  further  appropria- 
tion of  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  to 
be  used  iu  the  determination  by  triangulation 
of  the  corners  of  the  several  town  areas.  The 
present  system  of  delimiting  the  towns  and 
preserving  the  memory  of  their  bounds  is  an 
inheritance  from  former  ages.  It  is  said  that 
in  the  old  English  days  the  memoiy  of  the 
boundaries  was  effectively  maintained  by  tak- 
ing all  the  boys  of  the  town  to  the  bounds, 
and  soundly  fiogging  them  along  the  lines.  By 
repeating  this  from  year  to  year,  the  male 
population  of  the  township  was  sure  to  have  a 
livel}^  though  perhaps  unpleasant,  sense  of 
these  limits.  This  simple  method  of  fixing 
the  boundaries  has  fallen  into  disuse,  but  as 
3'et  no  more  effective  modern  S3*stem  has  taken 
its  place. 


One  of  the  greatest  hinderances  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  arises  from  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of  its  surface  and  struc- 
ture. Our  modern  life  cleaves  so  closely  to 
the  earth,  that  at  every  step  we  need  a  vast 
amount  of  accurate  information  which  our 
forefathers  did  not  require.  If  the  admirable 
plans  of  the  present  director  of  the  geological 
surve}"  are  allowed  to  bear  their  point,  by  the 
end  of  this  centurj*,  this  hlnderance  maj'  be  re- 
moved ;  the  whole  surface  of  the  national  area 
will  be  mapped  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the 
needs ;  and  the  cost  of  the  work  will  not  much, 
if  at  all,  exceed  that  of  maintaining  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  for  the  same  time.  There  will 
be  reason  for  sad  comments  on  the  American 
reputation  for  sagacit}*,  if  this  work  is  not  done. 


Ant  one  who  has  seen  the  results  of  the 
terrible  upheaval  at  the  south  caused  by  the 
war  is  surprised  when  here  and  there  he  sees 
signs  of  returning  prosperity.  Knowing  to 
how  many  a  southerner,  as  he  sits  on  his  well- 
worn  mahogany  and  gazes  at  his  streaked  mir- 
ror, it  is  the  question  of  each  day  where  he 
ma}'  obtain  the  meagre  ration  of  hominy  for 
himself  he  was  wont  to  mete  out  to  his  slavesi 
it  is  actually  a  cause  of  wonder,  when  one 
hears  now  and  then  of  the  prosperit}*  of  some 
of  the  southern  colleges,  and  at  last  of  the 
revival  of  an  interest  in  science,  such  as  is 
shown  by  the  formation  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell 
scientific  societ}'  in  North  Carolina. 


This  society  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  small 
knot  of  studious  men  about  the  college  at 
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Chapel  Hill,  aud  completed  its  first  year  of 
existeace  last  autumn,  lu  its  first  report  it  is 
stated  to  have  seveo  life-members »  sevent^'-five 
rifgiiliir  members,  and  seventy- four  associates* 
Monthly  meetings  have  been  held  in  which  the 
interest  taken  was  encouraging.  The  papers 
published  in  the  first  numbers  of  the  yearly 
report  of  the  society  are  of  good  character, 
und  receive  mocb  of  their  inspiration  from  the 
chemical  laboratorj^  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  A  biographical  sketch  and  portrait 
I  of  Mitchell  are  prefixed. 


LETTERS   TO   THE  EDITOR, 

Mr.  Melville's  plan  ol  reaching  the  north  pole, 
1^  the  Issue  of  the  New- York  Ecenimf  post,  Feb.  6, 
I  opposiMi  Mr*  MelviUe's  plan  o(  reaobiiig  tlie  north 
pol*^^  as  I  cotild  not  consider  the  theory  on  which  it 
i»  found eti  correct,  lu  anj*wer  to  my  remark 8,  Mr. 
Melville  in  the  same  paijer,  Feb.  17,  maintains  his  posl- 
tloTi,  and  denounces  hiii  critics  for  hindering  hiu  en- 
deaTors^  instead  of  "  sending  bitn  to  prove  hi?*  theories 
he  ^  '    ^    '^  il  permitiin^  him  to  bring 

ba«  il  alone  can  carry  convic- 

tioi-  :      .--     ...  .L.ijut  a  ibeury."     He  says, 

**  It  would  be  more  in  the  spirit  of  progr«*s3  and  the 
iidv7«nrcrt»ent  of  science,  if  my  critics  would  propound 
no^  -  or  other  plans  of  progress,  rather  than 

lii!  I  I  lilt  or  say,  *  /  don^t  h^ik'reJ  ^'     We  cannot 

cot;  >  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Melville,  and  claim 

th'  '  to  criticise  a  plan  of  exploration  b<ifore 

it  b  liotion.     What  i.^  the  cause  of  so  many 

f^yjurem  of  arctic  expeditions  and  other  undertakingiB? 
U  it  the  rarcless  neglect  of  thorough  deliberation 
bef  ing  into  expeditions,  or  is   it   the   hos- 

til(i  jre?     Have  we  nothing  to  learn  by  the 

Je  .  1  the  Proteus?    If  we  should  claim  at 

jij>  right  of  criticism,  we  do  it  now,  when 

lh<j  -   and   mi^ifortunes   which    effected    the 

f&thtri^  ol  the  last  expeditions  are  deeply  impressed 
on  pnhtio  Tuindw^  and  nearly  extinguish  the  little  in- 
ter, is  left  for  scientific  work  in  the  Arctic* 
W'  it  in  the  spirit  of  progress  of  science, 
tr>  fallacy  of  a  plan  founded  on  theories 
lik  Mr.  Melville,  wbicli  eantiol  be  accepted 
by  -  fiien»  and  must  lead  to  disaster,  or  wiil  at 
leai»t  t»«  unt»uccfs«fuK 

It  1%  nomi'what  diflicult  to  understand  Mr.  Melville^s 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  able  to  give  an 

f  it  which  will  saiisfy  the  authon    Mr. 

'-'"^  llial  the  Arctic  Ocean,  north  of  85® 

it  iiivered  by  a  suliit  i^'e-cap  kept  in  a 

»TU  by  the  centrifugal    force.      He 

Jnt-      '  TO  the  northern  limit  of  Franz  Josef 

1^1  ravelling  over  the  smooth  ice-cap 

I'^nii  pole,  —  a  supp<^sed  distance  of  five 

three  hundred  miles  out  and  three  hun- 

i.k.     In  returning  he  intends  lo  use  the 

;  of  The  ice,  which  will  carry  him  either 

'I  iz  Josef  Land  or  to  iSpilzbe'r^en,  where 

^}m  woruid  li^ve  depots  erected  for  the  use  of  the  retlr- 

^  Q.  W.  ]i«lvlll».  In  the  Len*  dcltft.    Dotton.  lSft&. 


His  view  about  the  ice-cap  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowiug  quotations  (/,  c.,  p.  475):  **  After  crossing  the 
eighty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  the  traveller  will  come 
to  that  immovable  icC'Cap  which  will  in  all  probability 
prove  to  he  a  palaeocrystic  sea  of  ice  and  snow.  We 
should  have  a  clear,  unbroken  surface  to  travel  upon, 
subject,  of  course,  to  fissures  and  shrmkage  cracks/* 
P.  470,  he  says,  "The  countless  million  square  miles 
of  ice  annually  expelled  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  alone 
prove  the  falliiicy  of  a  '  palaeocrystic  sea  of  ice;*  "  p» 
478,  **  Let  the  state  of  the  ice  be  as  it  may,  it  certainly 
can  be  no  worse  than  the  broken  path  over  which 
the  Je^nnette*8  crew  marched." 

From  these  quotations,  it  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Melville  is  not  very  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  ice- 
cap. The  assertion,  however  (p.  479),  that  **  the  feat 
of  inarching  to  the  pole  and  back  will  be  easily  prac- 
ticable," and  the  fact  that  his  plan  is  founded  on  this 
theory,  prove  Mr.  Melville*s  confidence  in  it.  If  it 
can  be  proved  that  Mr.  Melville's  reasons  for  the  ex- 
istence  of  an  ice-cap  cannot  be  maintained,  if  it  can 
be  proved  that  an  ice-cap  cannot  exist,  his  plan  must 
needs  fall  to  pieces.  Let  us  enter  into  his  proofs 
singly. 

Firs<ii:  "As  the  centrifugal  influence  is  acting 
equally  in  all  directions,  and  tending  to  pull  the  ice- 
cap towards  tlie  equator,  it  can  only  carry  away  those 
detailed  portions  of  ice  broken  near  the  outi^ikirts 
of  the  ice-cap''  (p.  474),  No  doubt,  the  centrifugal 
pull  at  a  certain  parallel  wiil  be  equal  on  every  merid- 
ian; bnt-,  supposing  this  continuous  ice-cap  to  exist, 
an  ef^ual  puli  could  only  come  to  pas*  if  it  extended 
to  the  *ame  parallel  all  around  the  pole.  Every  mile 
added  to  one  side  would  increase  the  pull  there,  and 
disturb  the  equilihrjum  which  Mr.  Melville  requires 
for  his  theory.  Besides,  we  cannot  imagine  any  kind 
of  ice  strong  enough  to  stand  the  immense  tension 
effected  by  the  centrifugal  force  on  a  solid  body  of 
three  hundred  miles  in  nulius.  An  upproximate  com- 
putation of  the  etlectB  of  the  cenirhugal  force  on  a 
body  of  ice  of  three  metres'  Lbiekness,  extending  from 
latitude  85°  to  86*^,  gives  a  tension  of  nearly  thirty 
kilograms  on  one  square  centimetre. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Melville  will  grant  us  the  slightest 
motion  of  his  ice-cap  in  any  direction,  he  has  to  give 
up  his  theory,  as  the  **  nucleus  of  pointed  island  peaks, 
which,  if  nothing  more,  will  hold  the  ice  faat  at  the 
pole"  (p.  474),  will  not  any  longer  hold  the  cap,  but 
break  it  up  into  an  immense  pack.  1  suppose  Mr. 
Melville  will  concede  that  hia  arguments  referring  to 
an  equal  pull  by  the  centrifugal  force  cannot  be  main* 
ta  lined. 

The  hydrographlcal  and  meteorological  theories 
which  he  brings  forth  in  favor  of  hi?*  plan  cannot  be 
supported  from  the  present  st^te  of  our  knowledge 
in  tliise  sciences. 

He  suppuse:^  that  there  are  two  curreuta,  —  auequa* 
torial,  setting  north;  a  polar,  setting  south,  —  and  be- 
tween both  a  neutral  zone  which  he  supposes  at  about 
85^  north  latitude,  where  scarcely  any  current  exist*. 
Considering  tlie  observations  on  currents  in  the  polar 
seas,  we  cannot  understand  how  Mr,  Melville  can 
propound  such  a  tlieory.  Thi*  is  not  the  place  to  treat 
of  modern  oceanography;  and  I  can  only  refer  to 
Thomson's  and  Carpenter**  works,  and  to  Zop- 
pritz's  mathematical  theory  of  currents,  which  give 
a  basis  to  this  science  n«tt  allowing  us  to  form  theories 
like  Mr.  Melville's.  We  may  only  he  permitted  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  improbability  of  symmet- 
rical currents  such  as  Mr.  Melville  supposes.  The 
Arctic  Ocean  forms  a  iarge  Mediterranean  Sea,  with 
one  wide  outlet  between  Greenland  and  Norway, 
The  exchange  of  water  between  the  Arctic  and  the 
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Equatorial  Ocean  must  be  affected  through  this  strait, 
as  the  narrow  and  shallow  Bering  Strait  cannot  have 
any  influence  on  this  system  of  currents.  No  warm 
current  forms  there  a  *  thermometrical  )i:ateway  '  to 
the  pole.  The  surplus  of  water  annually  added  to 
the  arctic  sea  must  take  its  way  through  the  strait  be- 
tween America  and  Europe.  In  its  eastern  portion, 
between  Iceland  and  Korway,  the  warm  current 
reaches  to  the  comparatively  shallow  bottom  of  the  sea 
(see  Mohn's  researches  in  PetermanrC^  mittheilung' 
en).  North  of  the  submarine  elevation  connecting 
Iceland  and  Norway,  which  nowhere  exceeds  four 
hundred  fathoms  in  depth,  the  cold  water  of  the 
arctic  sea  is  dammed  up:  so  the  northern  current  has 
to  pass  the  narrow  Denmark  Strait  between  Iceland 
ana  Greenland.  Here  wc  observe  the  immense  ice- 
laden  current  following  the  coast  of  East  Greenland. 
Through  this  strait  the  deep-sea  motion  towards  the 
equator  must  take  its  way,  as  not  a  drop  of  cold  water 
passes  east  of  Iceland.  The  cold  water  rising  at  the 
equator  can  pass  only  this  way.  But,  from  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  we  do  not  yet  know  whether 
the  greater  part  is  carried  along  by  the  deep-sea  mo- 
tion, or  by  the  superficial  current.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
polar  ocean  is  an  immense  Mediterranean  Sea,  with 
one  outlet,  through  which  the  surplus  of  water  has 
to  find  it«  exit:  therefore  the  whole  area  near  the 
outlet  must  be  moved  by  strong  current*;  while  the 
remote  parts,  the  sea  between  the  Parry  archipelago 
and  North  Siberia,  will  only  be  affected  by  the  prevail- 
ing winds.  If  there  were  no  other  reason,  this  would 
be  sufficient  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  symmetrical 
currents  around  the  poles. 

As  for  Mr.  Melville's  meteorology,  I  confess  that  I 
cannot  undertake  to  refute  his  theory  at  this  place, 
as  I  should  have  to  fall  back  on  the  elements  of  this 
science  and  those  of  physics.  "  And  as  they  [the  air- 
currents]  do  follow  the  earth's  surface,  they  take  their 
direction  toward  the  pole,  following  the  spherical 
surface  of  the  earth  until  they  reach  the  shoulders  of 
the  ellipsoid,  where  the  flattening  of  the  earth  com- 
mences (I);  then,  having  received  their  course  and 
direction  for  a  distance  of  nearly  five  thousand  miles, 
they  follow  their  projected  direction,  and  continue  on 
above  the  earth's  surface  just  as  much  as  the  flatten- 
ing of  the  earth  at  the  poles  amounts  to."  (!)  I 
should  be  glad  to  learn  the  place  where  the  earth 
begins  to  flatten!  Mr.  Melville's  assertion  that  a 
low  atmospheric  pressure  exists  in  liigh  latitudes  is 
not  correct.  The  centres  of  low  pressure  are  the 
Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  around 
Iceland.  Besides,  regions  of  a  low  barometer  are  not 
those  of  calms,  but  of  winds. 

In  short,  Mr.  Melville's  theory  cannot  uphold  itself, 
and  a  plan  founded  upon  it  cannot  prove  successful. 
We  wish  Mr.  Melville  might  confine  himself  to  the 
principle  that  every  plan  of  advance  towards  the 
pole  should  be  made  according  to  former  experiences, 
not  vague  theories.  We  hope  he  will  succeed  in 
reaching  Franz  Josef  Land,  and  there,  no  doubt, 
he  will  find  most  interesting  results ;  but  we  oppose 
the  hazardous  undertaking  of  leaving  the  land  in 
order  to  reach  the  pole.  From  the  experience  he  will 
gain  in  the  far  north,  he  may  propound  a  new  plan 
founded  upon  his  own  observations  there. 

We  think  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Melville  for  arctic 
researches  is  highly  to  be  praised.  If  any  thing  can 
encourage  the  public,  it  is  the  struggle  of  the  arctic 
heroes  for  their  noble  task,  the  perseverance  with 
which  they  brave  the  dangers  of  climate  and  ice,  as 
well  as  the  narrow-minded  opponents  who  scorn  their 
ideals.  We  hope  Mr.  Melville  does  not  class  us  among 
these.    We  have  the  most  hearty  interest  in  polar 


exploration,  and  only  wish  Mr.  Melville  might  save 
his  life  and  his  experience  for  an  expedition  not  so 
hazardous  and  not  so  adventurous  as  the  proposed 
one.  Db.  Franz  Boas. 

Did  Cortes  visit  Palenque? 

This  interesting  question,  propounded  by  Profes- 
sor Cyrus  Thomas  in  Science,  v.  p.  172,  should  attract 
the  attention  of  archeologists. 

As  there  are  some  inaccuracies  in  his  statements, 
and  as,  from  a  study  of  the  documents  in  the  case,  I 
reach  different  conclusions,  I  beg  to  submit  them  to 
your  readers. 

The  locality  'Titacat'  was  not  reached  c^fler  the 
execution  of  Cuauhtem octal n  (as  Professor  Thomas 
says),  but  was  the  station  next  previous  to  the  one 
at  which  that  event  occurred;  to  wit,  at  Izancanac, 
the  capital  city  of  the  province  of  Acal&n. 

As  to  this  name  *  Izancanac,'  it  is  evidently  hi 
the  Maya  language,  and  means  *  the  residence  of  the 
chief  of  the  Itzas,'  who  were  a  well-known  Maya 
tribe.  The  province  of  Acalan  is  placed,  on  old  maps, 
on  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Bahia  de 
Terminos;  and,  according  to  Cortez,  its  chief  city  was 
on  or  near  the  shores  of  this  bay. 

When  at  Zagoatespan,  between  which  and  Izanca- 
nac the  only  stations  were  Teutiaca  and  Tizatepelt, 
Cortez  sent  a  messenger  by  sea  to  Acalan:  hence 
both  these  places  were  on  the  seacoast,  or  near  it. 
At  Zagoatespan  he  was  informed  that  there  were  two 
roads  to  Acalan,  —  one  up  the  country*  the  other, 
shorter,  near  the  seashore.  He  followed  the  latter, 
having  to  pass  through  extensive  marshes,  and  to 
cro$s  an  arm  of  the  sea  (Estero,  6  Ancon)  over  five 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  from  four  to  six  fathoms 
in  depth.  A  day  and  a  half  s  journey  from  tbii 
was  Tizatepelt,  the  first  town  in  the  province  of  Aca- 
lan; and  five  leagues  from  it  was  Teutiaca,  from 
which  Izancanac  was  less  than  a  day's  journey. 

This  plain  statement  shows,  beyond  all  question, 
that  Cortez'  route  lay  nowhere  near  Palenque,  and 
that  those  who  place  it  there  cannot  have  traced  it 
out  according  to  his  own  notes  in  his  celebrated 
*  fifth  letter.'  It  was  close  to  the  seacoast,  and  quite 
far  from  those  celebrated  ruins. 

As  for  his  description  of  the  temples  of  Teutiaca, 
he  represents  Izancanac  as  a  much  larger  city,  with 
more  temples,  and  altogether  a  greater  place  (mvy 
grande  y  de  muchas  mezquitus), 

D.  G.  Brixton,  M.D. 

Mammalia  in  interglacial  depoaits. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  aid  from  some  American 
contributor  to  Science  who  follows  the  lore  of  gladal 
geology?  I  learn  that  some  American  glacialists  are 
satisfied  that  there  have  been  two  i>erlod8  of  glaeia* 
tion,  and  I  would  inquire  whether  the  intergladal 
deposits  contain,  like  those  of  Switzerland,  rmaiDS 
of  mammalia,  and,  if  so,  what  they  are.  Any  refer- 
ence to  American  evidence  on  these  points  woaM 
oblige  W.  S.  Stmonds. 

The  Camp,  SuDningdsle,  Eng.,  Feb  27. 

Colored  staza. 

The  planet  Jupiter  and  the  star  Hegulus  (a  Leonis) 
just  now  are  so  situated  as  to  give  us  a  fine  example 
of  a  naked-eye  colored  double  star,  and  striking 
illustrate  the  optical  effect  produced  by  two  neip- 
boring  stars  of  very  different  magnitudes.  The  000- 
ponent  colors,  as  tiiey  appear  to  the  writer  this  even- 
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Ing  (March  11),  ai^,  Jupiter,  yellow;  Regiitus,  blue* 
The  HAked-eye  view  is  very  similflr  lo  the  double  star 
^Cygol,  wlieti  seen  with  a  power  of  about  one  huii- 
dred*  Strure  calls  the  color  of  Kegulus  bluish  white ; 
but  its  color  now  apjiears  decidedly  blue^  or  greeniBh 
blue.  5, 

Acquisildon  in  infants. 

I  recently  tried  teaching  Constance  A,,  twelve 
months  old,  to  ring  a  common  dome  table-betl.  Per- 
ceiving the  little  i<nob  on  top  to  be  somehow  con- 
cerned, she  lingered  it  chnnsily.  but  could  not  leani 
to  strike  down  on  it  accurately  with  her  raided  hand, 
though  1  forced  her  to  do  i*o  many  times.  She  made 
clumsy  raotions,  but  finally,  half  accidentally,  she 
rjing  it.  Thia  was  enough.  She  at  once  rang  it 
repeatedly  with  great  success,  I  took  it  away  to 
le«t  her  t'nemnry,  and  the  next  morning  she  rang  it 
immediately  without  sui^gestion,  but  had  it  for  a  mo- 
ment only.  She  was  then  absent  four  days :  on  return- 
In^  she  rung  It  st  once.  C. 

Devonian  strata  in  Montana. 

The  following  uole  is  written  !>imjily  to  place  upon 
record  the  first  positive  identitieaiion  of  Devonian 
strata  in  the  Rocky-Mountain  region  of  Montana. 

In  1872  the  Hayden  aurvey  brought  in*  from  several 
localities  in  the  territory,  collections  of  fossils,  con- 
ing mainly  of  separate  valves  of  brachlopods  em- 
ided  in  a  hard  limestone.  Tliey  were  examined  by 
*f.  F.  B.  Meek,  who  found  that  the  species  were 
mostly  new,  and  that  the  genera  represented  were, 
without  exception,  common  to  both  the  carboniferous 
and  Devonian,  while  a  small  proportion  was  also  rep- 
resented in  the  Silurian,  in  llayden*s  sixth  annual 
report*  p.  412,  Professor  Meek  says,  **Sorae  of  the 
PrtKlncti,  Chonetes,  and  Spirifer  Ijave  rather  a  Devo- 
nian look,  while  a  very  finely  striated  llemipronites 
U  Tcry  similar  t-o  some  of  the  Devonian  types  of  that 
genus.  Even  the  fo nn  I  have  referred  to,  U.  crenis- 
tris,  U  quite  as  nearly  like  some  varieties  of  H, 
chemuugensis  (Strepiorhynchus  chemungensis^of  the 
fourth  volume,  Paleont.  Nnw  York),  from  the  Che- 
oinng  and  Hamilton  groups  of  the  New- York  Devo- 
nian, as  It  is  like  the  carboniferous  forms  of  H.  crenis- 
tria.**  However,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  of 
the  fofstla  to  Devoninn  forms,  he  regarded  the  whole 
collection  as  ^  io  the  lower  part  of  thi*  carbon- 

iferous, a^   i  d   no  strictly  Devonian  types 

of  ^ — .u  -  ij, ,,,!,. ,.»  i,imellibranch3.  Heatthesame 
tin  I  ]\h  belief  that  they  were  referable  to  a 

lov,  II  than  the  other  carboniferous  collections 

brought  In  frtim  adjacent  portions  of  Montana  at  the 
sam4i>  time.     The  specimens  examined  by  Professor 

[t>  ■  'v  from  the  mountains  on  the  south, 

les  of  the  Gallatin  valley.  Daring 
-4  'he  writer^  in  company  with  Dr. 
F.  I  asloD   lo  revisit  a  portion  of 

tlif  11  made  at  a  point  four  or  five 

mile*?  n**iUt-we3i  of  Hamilton,  running  north-west- 
ward I  y  from  the  Gallatin  River,  a  collection  of  fossils 
was  obtained  from  beds  which  at  the  time  were  sup- 
po^eil  to  be  of  lower  carboniferous  age,  and  which 
wer*>  colored  carboniferous  on  the  geological  map 
Tna*ie  in  lST",i.  Upon  returning  from  the  field,  the 
sp»  ctmr^n-  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Charles  D.  Walcoti 
of  '  jical  survey,  who  identified  them  as  un- 

4iit  voniiin.     The  following  li^ts  were  pre- 

?  '  '  Vo.  :*  includes  some  specimens 
ity  three  or  four  miles  north- 
..  ^....  .-  .ii  that  where  tho^e  in  Ibc  first 
tl«t  were  tonnd. 


l>monian  fossiU  from  north*ea»t  qf  Gallatin   River, 
Mfmtwta, 

Lisr  No,  1.  —  Discina  lodensis  Hall  (?);  Strepto- 
rhynchus  chemungensis  Conrad ;  Orthls  Van  use  mi  {\*) 
Hall(?)-  Cbonetes  mucronaia  liall;  Pnxluctus  iach- 
rymosus,  var.  limus  Conrad;  Productua  speciosus; 
bplrifera  disjuncta  Sovverby;  Spirifera  Engelmanni 
Meek;  Ehyiichonella  pugna  Martin;  Rbynchonella 
siuuata  Hall;  Khj'nchonella  tethys  Billings  { ?); 
Atrypa  reticularis  Linnarsson;  Ambocoelia  um- 
honata  Conrad;  Athyris  hirsuta  Hall;  Athyrls 
sp.(?|;  Aviculopecten ;'  Grammysia,  3  sp. ;  Mollio- 
morpha;  Xucula;  Schizodus, 

List  No.  2. — Streptorliynchus  chemungensis 
Conrad;  Spirifera  sp.(?};  Rhynchonella  Horsfordil 
Hall  ( ?)•  Athyris  hirsuta  HalL 

Mr.  Walcott  says,  **  Of  the  twenty-three  species  of 
fossils  given  in  lists  1  and  2,  twelve  are  identical  with 
jipcciea  occurring  in  the  upper  Devonian  of  the  Eureka 
district,  Nevada:  of  the  others,  two  are  upper  Devo- 
nian species  in  New-York  state,  and  Athyns  hirsuta 
occurs  at  the  base  of  the  carboniferous,  in  the  Eureka 
district.  There  Is  also  a  specie,^  of  Athyris  too  im- 
perfect for  determination.  The  remaining  forma  are 
lamelHbranchs  belonging  to  five  genera;  and  the 
species  closely  resemble  those  of  the  lower  carbo- 
niferous, of  tbe  Eurt>ka  district."  The  latter  were 
obtained  from  the  *npper  portion  of  the  bluff  from 
which  the  specimen!^  were  obtained. 

A.  C.  Peai.e, 
U,  8,  geological  mr^ey. 

The  Hall  effect 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Shelford  Bid  well  published  a 
table  intended  to  show  that  the  direction  of  the  mag- 
netic rotation  of  the  equlpoteulial  lirjes  of  an  elec- 
tric current  in  any  given  metal  could  be  inferred 
from  the  sign  of  the  effect  produced  by  stress  upon 
the  rliennoelectrlc  property  of  the  meuih 

Although  Mr,  BidwelTs  attempted  explanation  of 
the  former  effect  by  means  of  the  latter  hw*  proved 
entirely  inadetjuatej  the  table  published  is  neverthe* 
less  interesting  and  suggestive.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  law  Indicated  in  this  table  is  not  perfectly 
general.  Mr,  Coggeshall  and  Mr,  Stone  of  the  pres- 
ent Harvard  junior  class,  working  with  my  co-oper- 
ation at  the  JelTersori  physical  laboratory,  find  that 
French  cold-rolled  steel  would  form  an  exception  in 
Mr.  Bid  weirs  table,  acting  in  the  thermo-electric  test 
like  copper,  but  in  the  other  test  like  imn.  Their  ex- 
amination of  copper  and  iron  confirms  Thomson^s 
results  with  those  metals,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, Mr.  Bid  weir  8  table. 

The  i«Ludents  have  examined  only  these  three  met- 
als as  yet,  but  will  probably  extend  their  investiga- 
tion to  others.  E,  H.  Hall. 

Carab ridge,  Mttich  20. 

P,S.  — Wo  have  now  taken  a  strip  of  aluminium, 
cut  two  pieces  from  It,  and  tested  one  of  these  pieces 
for  the  transverse  effect,  the  other  for  the  thermo- 
electric effect.  The  transverse  effect  ts  like  that 
in  copper.  This  agrees  with  the  result  of  my  pre- 
vious examination  of  aluminium,  but  does  not  agree 
with  the  result  obtained  by  Mr,  IJidwelL  The  ther- 
mo-electric effect  was  like*  that  in  iron.  This  does 
agree  with  the  result  ffiund  by  Mr.  Bid  well.  Hence 
this  specimen  of  aluminium,  which  is  not  the  same 
Uiat  i  originally  used,  makes  another  exception  in 
Mr.  Bid  weir  8  table.  E,  H.  H, 
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JOHN  BLOOMFIELD  JERVIS. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  American  engineers,  died  at  Rome, 
N.Y.,  Jan.  12,  1885,  after  a  long  life,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  prominent  enterprises  with 
which  he  had  been  connected  and  to  which  he 
had  given  many  features  Ihey  still  retain.  He 
was  noted  for  his  purity  of  life,  and  profes- 
sionall}'  for  his  caution,  accuracy,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  integrity.  His  engineering  training 
was  not  obtained  in  any  technical  school,  such 
as  is  offered  to  the  youth  of  the  present  da}', 
and  his  preparatory  education  was  extremely 
moderate  in  amount. 

John  Bloomfield  Jervis  was  born  at  Hunt- 
ington, Long  Island,  Dec.  14,  1795,  and  was 
the  oldest  of  seven  children.  His  father  was 
a  carpenter,  who  in  1798  removed  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rome,  N.Y.,  and  engaged  in  saw- 
ing lumber.  The  son  attended  the  common 
school  of  that  date  until  he  was  fifteen  3'ears 
old ;  and  for  the  following  seven  years  he 
worked  at  the  saw-mill,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the 
woods.  In  1817  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
canal  through  that  region  brought  about  his 
employment  as  axeman  on  the  work,  and  first 
turned  his  attention  to  engineering.  He  was 
soon  promoted  to  rodman,  and  in  two  years 
was  made  resident  engineer  of  a  section  of 
seventeen  miles,  from  Canastota  to  Limestone 
Creek.  He  gave  such  satisfaction  that  in  1821 
he  was  assigned  to  a  similar  position  near  Am- 
sterdam, and  was  retained,  after  the  opening 
of  the  canal,  to  superintend  repairs. 

A  condensed  statement  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  his  professional  engagements,  which  are 
described  at  greater  length  in  the  Railroad 
gazette  of  Jan.  23,  will  give  an  idea  of  how 
active  and  responsible  a  position  in  life  he  has 
occupied.  In  1825  he  became  chief  engineer 
of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  company, 
and  remained  until  1830.  He  constnicted  the 
inclines  of  the  Carbondale  railroad,  and  or- 
dered from  England  the  '  Stourbridge  lion,* 
the  first  locomotive  imported  into  this  country. 
In  1830  he  was  made  chief  engineer  of  the 
Albany  and  Schenectady  railroad,  the  first  rail- 


road constructed  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
and,  later,  of  the  Schenectady  and  Saratoga 
railroad.     Here  he  devised  the  four-wheeled, 
swivelling  or  '  pony  '  truck  used  for  the  lead- 
ing wheels  of   a  locomotive,   and    generally 
adopted  in  this  country.     In  1833  he  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  Chenango  canal,  ninety-eight 
miles  in  length,  with  a  hundred  locks,  where 
he  originated  the  use  of  artificial   reservoirs 
for  the  supply  of  the  summit  level.     In  1835 
he  made  surveys  and  estimates  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  eastern  section  of  the  Erie  canal. 
He   was   made   chief  engineer  of  the  Croton 
aqueduct  in  1836,  —  a  work  considered,  at  the 
time  of  its  completion,  as  a  magnificent  exam- 
ple of  hydraulic  engineering,  and  in  which  the 
Croton  dam.  High  bridge,  and  the  42d-street 
reservoir  show  his  professional  skill.     From 
1846  to  1848  he  was  consulting  engineer  on 
the  Cochituate  aqueduct,  Boston  water-supply. 
Water- works  at  Port  Jervis  and  at  Rome,  N.  Y., 
were  later  constructed  under  his  supervision. 
Between  1847  and  1850  he  was  first  chief  and 
then  consulting  engineer  of  the  Hudson-River 
railroad  when  it  was  completed  from  New  York 
to  Poughkeepsie,  a  portion  covering  most  of 
the  difficult  work  of  that  line.      After  a  short 
trip  to  Europe,  he  became  chief  engineer  on  the 
construction  of  what  is  now  the  western  pait 
of  the  Lake  shore  and  Michigan  southern  rail- 
road, and  was  connected  with  this  road  until 
1858.     During  1851  he  was  made  president  of 
the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railway.    In  1861 
he  became  general  superintendent  of  the  Pitta- 
burgh,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railway;  in 
1864  was  made  its  chief  engineer,  and  in  1866 
its  consulting  engineer,  —  a  position  he  held 
until  1872.    In  1868  he  was  connected  with  the 
organization  of  the  Rome  iron- mill  companjf 
and   was  its   secretary  from    1872   until  his 
death. 

After  retiring  from  active  work  in  the  field 
in  1866,  he  wrote  a  book  on  '  Railway  prop- 
ert}','  and  another  on  '  The  question  of  labor 
and  capital.'  In  1868  the  American  society 
of  civil  engineers  elected  him  an  honorary 
member,  and  in  1878  Hamilton  college  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.     Mr.  Wil- 
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liam  P.  Shinn,  iu  tbe  sketch  of  his  life  in  the 
Radroad  (jazeUe,  saja,  "  His  last  professiotial 
work,  and  that  which  most  fullv  illustrates  the 
extraordinary  character  of  his  professional 
ability,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  engineering  contcraporaries,  was  lus 
employment  us  a  consulting  engineer  on  the 
proposed  new  Crolon  aqueductp  .  .  *  That  he 
should  be  equal  to  this  work  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six  was  suflSciontly  remarkable  ;  but  that 
be  should  be  considered  as  worthy  of  being  con- 
salted  by  men  themselves  veterans  in  the  pro- 
fession, is  a  still  more  extraordinary  evidence 
of  tlio  exceptional  character  of  the  man.'' 

His  health  and  his  faculties  remained  unini- 
painsd  till  near  the  close  of  his  life ;  and  he 
died  of  old  age,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 


THE  NEW  PALACE  AT  SOUL. 

8ucii  is  the  name  of  that  collection  of  gmtinds 
and  buildings  in  Soul  which  is  at  present  llie 
m><K!e   of    the   reigning   sovereign   of  Korea. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  title  is  in  hoth  parts  a 
misnomer :    for  the  place  so  called  is  neither 
new,  nor  is  it  exactly  what  in  western  parlance 
would  be  styled  u  palace ;  and  yet  to  Korean 
thought  it  is  both.      Its   age  is  comi»arative 
merely,  as  indeed  must  be  that  of  every  thing 
which  does  not  contain  within  itself  a  term  of 
life.    In  this  case,  the  comparison  is  with  what 
is  now  known,  in  the  same  antithesis,  as  the 
Old  Palace.     But  there  is  also  a  certain  abso* 
lute  justice   in   this  last   name  ;    for   tlie  Old 
Palace  could  not  |x>89ibly  be  any  older  where 
it  is*     It  is  coeval  with  the  beginning  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  dating  from  the  found- 
ing of  the  city  of  Soul,   now   hard   upon   the 
five-hundredth  anniversary.     Tlie  New  Palace 
laid  out  some  hundred    years  later,  and 
herefore  about   four  centuries   old   at   the 
sent  time.     In  consequence  of  being  later 
uilt,  it  occupies  a  somewhat  less  honoral)le 
position  than  tlie  older  one  ;  for  even  position 
ha«  its  allotted  ceremonial  in  Korea.     Xorth, 
est,   and   south*  —  this   is  the   i-elativc 
^^     the  four  cardinal  points.     In  etiquette 
1^  aOTereign   always    faces    the   south,    and 
his   sabjects   look   to   the   north.      Following 
aame  rule,  the  post  of  honor  generally,  on 
[all  occasions  of  ceremony,  such  as  dinners  or 
TensU<.  is  at  the  northern  end  of  the  room,     A 
fftgiilar  practice  this,  of  determining  by  exte- 
lor  terrtistiial  phenomena  the  etiquette  of  en- 


tertainments carried  on  within  four  walls,  which 
are  themselves  in  no  wise  subjected  t43  orienta- 
tion, and  ma}'  face  any  direction  luditferently, 
aceonling  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner. 

When  the  city  of  Soul  was  laid  out,  there- 
fore, the  palace  was  given  the  post  of  honor,  — 
the  northern  end  of  the  space  enclosed  by  the 
city's  wall  \  and.  when  the  second  palace  came 
to  be  built,  it  was  placed  as  nearly  north  as 
was  possible  consistently  with  the  position  of 
the  older  one,  to  w^hose  left,  reckoned  as  facing 
the  city,  it  lay. 

Exactly  what  was  the  origin  of  this  cus^tom 
of  allotting  a  rank  among  themselves  to  the 
cardinal  points,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know.  We  may,  perhaps,  look  to  some  rude 
astronomy  for  an  expUumtion.  Like  the  p)Ta- 
mids,  it  may,  in  its  way*  be  the  relic  of  an 
old  study  of  the  stars.  Certainly  early  man 
could  hardly  fail  to  he  struck  by  the  sight,  that, 
while  all  else  in  the  heavens  moved,  the  pole 
alone  remained  in  dignified  repose.  The  Ko- 
reans themselves  suggest  a  more  earthly  origin 
for  the  practice.  Because  the  south  is  the 
bright,  the  warm,  and  therefore  the  hapfiy, 
region  of  the  earth,  they  say,  the  king  sits  so 
that  he  may  always  face  it.  When  we  call  to 
mind  the  cold  winters  of  those  lauds  whence 
the  far-eastern  peoples  migrated,  as  well  as 
those  to  which  they  afterwards  came  and  now 
inhabit,  we  realize  how  instinctive  this  turning 
in  body,  as  in  thought,  toward  the  south,  would 
naturally  be. 

The  New  Palace  was  originally  built  as  a 
resilience  for  the  crown  prince,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  the  heir  apparent ;  for  in  Ko- 
rea the  heur  to  the  throne  is  chosen  by  the  king 
during  his  life,  and  is  not  necessarily  born 
to  the  position,  though  it  is  customary  for  his 
majesty  to  so  designate  his  eldest  son.  This 
is  no  doubt  a  reason  for  the  superiority,  archi- 
tecturally, of  the  other,  the  older  one.  But 
the  newer  possesses  a  charm  of  its  own,  first 
from  the  uneven  character  of  the  ground  over 
which  it  rambles,  and  secondly  from  being 
much  less  artificially  laid  out.  It  is  also  some- 
what the  larger  of  the  two  in  the  extent  of 
ground  it  covers.  The  high  wall  which  sur- 
rounds it  encloses  about  ten  thousand  acres. 
In  this  wall  are  set  gates  at  various  points,  four- 
teen of  them  in  all.  There  is  no  symmetry  in 
their  arrangement ;  nor  is  there  any  in  the  line 
of  wall  Itself,  which  meandei's  about  in  so  aim- 
less a  fashion  as  to  cause  surprise  when  at  last 
it  ends  by  meeting  itself  again.  The  gates,  or 
archwaj's,  are  quite  as  various  in  size  and  honor 
as  they  are  un symmetrical  in  position,  —  a  fact 
typified  by  their  names,  which  range  through 
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all  the  grades  of  esteem,  from  that  of  -  the  gate 
of  extensive  wisdom*  to  ^the  moon-viewing 
gate»'  The  fourteen  are  only  outer  gates ; 
within  fire  innumerable  others  ;  and  no  gate  id 
without  a  name.  Sometimes  the  names  are 
simply  aesthetic ;  sometimes  they  are  moral 
sentiments  taken  from  Confucianism.  The 
inner  life  of  the  iveoplc  is  so  entirely  in  theory 
only  a  mixture  of  the  two  ideas,  —  the  gooii 
and  the  beau tifuL  —  ami  the  veneration  for  a 
name  so  universaU  that  there  is  no  structure 
above  the  most  ordinary  kind  but  has  its  dis- 
tinct ennobling  proper  name. 


occupy  the  space  not  otherwise  buUt  over? 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  far  east  that  the 
domestication  of  nature  —  to  use  n  term  which 
seems  best  to  express  the  artiticia!  sha[uri^ 
of  nature  to  man's  private  enjoyment  —  is 
carried  to  the  happy  halfway  [»oint  between 
the  two  extremes  common  with  ns,  and  which 
are  represented  by  the  park  on  the  one  hand, 
where  we  shape  very  little,  and  the  tfowcr- 
garden  on  the  other,  where  we  mould  a  girat 
deal  too  much*  The  grounds  that  a  Kon mi 
delights  to  wander  through  are  an  adaptatiou 
or  a  copy  of  the  featui*es  of  a  real  laiidsca]M?» 


Jb.. 


■  '///*<'////// '/''-, 


MU 


UytV'n-Vi^HU   AT  TllM  XKW   PALACS  IN  SdVL,   HOIlCA« 


Then,  as  to  thes  econd  half  of  the  title,  — 
the  term  a  '  place/  The  place  is  not  so  much  a 
palace  as  a  collection  of  palaces.  Within  is  a 
very  labyrinth  of  buildings,  courts,  and  pai^ks. 
There  are  audience-halls  for  the  king  and  the 
heii'  apparent ;  then  the  separate  palaces  in 
which  they  respectively  live  ;  then  the  queen* s 
apartments^  whose  size  may  be  imagined  from 
the  several  liundred  court-ladies  of  various 
positions,  who  are  constantly  in  attendan(?e 
upon  her,  and  whom  no  male  eye  save  his 
Majesty* a  is  ever  pennitted  to  see.  Each  of 
these  sets  of  houses  is  appmached  by  its  own 
series  of  courtyards  and  dependent  buildings. 

But  perhaps  the  cliief  beauty  of  the  s[K>t  lies 
In  the  grounds*  half  gardens,  half  parks,  which 


reduced  to  a  convenient  scale,  or  left  of  i 
natural  size,  according  to  circumstances,  an 
introduced  where  he  desires  them  to  exist,  imi 
are  in  no  sense  the  conventional  niu^* 
of  arrangement  we  display  in  the  l: 
of  our  flower-gardens.  Nothing  would  auskc 
them  as  more  inartistic  than  a  coUectioo 
plants,  however  beautiful  individually,  arraa^ 
in  a  manner  so  wholly  unnatural*  With  thert 
such  a  collection  can  be  seen,  and  can  onlv  N 
seen,  in  the  show-grounds  of  a  floinsl,  and 
aflects  them  as  an  ordinary'  shop-window  do 
us.  In  consequents,  they  more  partictil'irlj 
affect  the  flowering-shrubs  to  a  oomparntlvi^ 
neglect  of  the  annuals.  Perhaps  nature  bAf" 
aided  them  to  the  custom    by  prodncing  th<^ 
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finest  gpecimenB  of  such  shrubs  to  be  seen 
anywhere  in  the  worhL 

Seattered  through  the  half  garden,  half  park, 
are  artificial  poods,  called  *  lotus- ponds/  set  iu 
a  curbing  of  granite,  with  iii^lands  bordered  in 
like  fashion.  In  the  same  manner  the  brooks 
are  confined  and  fringed,  and  are  spanned  by 
stone  bridges  at  intervals  ;  and  yet  so  well  done 
'  rthe  work  that  it  seems  in  keeping  with  its 
fundings*     At  all  points*  where  a  particu- 

rty  [)retty  bit  of  landscape  presents  itself,  is 
found  a  summer-house  ;  for  a  Korean  does  not 
combine  the  idea  of  exercise  with  the  enjoj- 
mcnt  of  nature,  and  prefers  to  drink  in  the 
scenery  where  at  the  same  time  he  can  sip  his 
lea- 

Tlirow  over  the  greater  part  of  the  scene 
the  artistic  touch  of  neglect  and  incipient  ruin, 
and  you  have  some  idea  of  the  grounds  of  the 
New  Palace  of  Soul.         Percival  Lowell* 


THE    rUCHI   TRIBE  OF  INDIANS,  AND 
ITS    LANGUAGE. 

*r  unt  domain  of  the  Yuchl  or  Ucliee 

tril  1  h  sides  of  Middle  Savannah  River 

probably  does  not  shelter  any  full-blooded  Yu- 
chl man  or  woman  at  the  present  time ;  but 
in  the  remote  corner  of  the  Imlian  Territory, 
where  the  tribe  is  settled  now,  it  tenaciously 
clings  to  its  ancient  customs  and  hiibits,  its 
licliefs,  dances,  and  busk  festivals.  Very  few 
of  this  aboriginal  colony  on  the  southern  banks 
of  Ihv  Arkansas  River  can  converse  intelligibly 
in  English  :  they  do  not  even  mix  a  great  deal 
with  the  C'reek:^,  by  whom  they  are  surrounded 
on  all  sides*  but  live  (juietly  and  happily  on 
their  farais.  Their  myths  conaider  the  sun  as 
a  female,  and  the  Yuchi  as  hercliildreu.  When 
the  laskt  Yuchi  dies,  the  whole  world  will  be- 
come extinct  also.  The  moon  is  regarded  us 
of  the  male  sex,  and  as  the  suitor  of  the  sun. 

Although  the  Yuchi  tongue  dillers  in  its 
ra*lical3  from  all  American  languages  hereto- 
fore t-xplored,  it  exhibits  some  general  resem- 
blance? in  strutlure  to  Creek  atid  the  other 
dialects  of  the  Maskoki  family.  It  is  jjosse&sed 
of  the  same  alphabetic  sounds  as  this,  but 
ws  slight  differences  in  their  utterance,  and 
prone  to  nasalize  its  vowels  as  Chfi*hta 
a&il  the  Sioux  dialect  of  Dakota,  Syllables 
and  words*  close  with  vowels  almost  through- 
and  the  structure  of  the  syllable  is,  rjuite 
invariably  as  in  Ojibwe,  one  or  two  conso- 
nants followed  by  a  voweU  diphthongs  being 
rare  ami  always  adulterine.  The  mute  con- 
BODflDta  do  not  show  the  tendency  of  Creek  to 


be  uttered  at  the  alveolar  or  front  part  of  the 
palate.  A  large  number  of  terms  are  oxyton- 
ized,  that  is^  emphasized  on  their  last  syllable  ; 
but  the  Hottentot  chicks,  which  have  been  at- 
tributed to  the  Yuchi  langtiage,  do  not  exist 
in  it.  None  of  the  nouns  iufieet  for  case.  The 
adjective  does  not  inflect  for  number ;  but 
the  substantive  nouns  assume  the  ending  /la, 
which  I  supix^se  to  be  abbreviated  from  wahtUe 
(/  many  *),  a  term  which  also  appears  as  hdle. 
The  decimal  system  forms  the  base  of  the  im- 
moral series,  and  not  the  quinary,  which  Is 
the  most  fretjuent  one  in  America  and  iu  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  existence  of  a  dual 
generally  shows  that  a  language  has  remained 
in  a  highly  archaic  state  ;  but  in  Y'uchi  no 
trace  could  be  discovered  of  it.  neither  in  the 
noun  or  pronoun,  nor  in  the  verb,  although 
the  Maskoki  dialects  possess  it  in  the  latter. 
The  verb  has  a  pei*9onal  and  temporal  infiec- 
tion,  but  is  not  by  any  means  so  rich  in  tense 
forms  as  Creek,  Cha'hta,  or  Ilitchiti.  But  like 
these,  it  reduplicates  the  second  syllable  of  the 
verbal  base  to  form  iterative,  frequentative, 
and  distributive  forms  of  conjugation.  In  the 
third  person  of  the  prououn,  distinction  is 
made  not  only  l>etween  male  and  female  ♦  but 
also  between  races :  since  •  tliey,'  when  re- 
ferring to  whites  or  negroes  of  both  scxes^^ 
is  expressed  by  leiv^nu;  when  rel'crritig  to 
Indians,  by  leMnu.  ^  She,*  when  i>oiiitiug  to 
an  Indian  woman  not  related  to  the  one  speak- 
ing, Is  rendered  by  Una;  w^hen  related  to  him, 
by  less^no.  All  these  gender  distinctions  are 
also  expressed  in  the  intransitive  verb. 

The  geutes  of  the  Yuchi  people  arc  identical 
with  those  of  the  Ci^eeks  and  Seminoles,  and, 
like  the  Ndktche  gentes,  are  evidently  borrowed 
from  them.  The  descent  is  therefore  also  in 
the  maternal  line-        Albkut  8.  Gatschkt. 


RECENT   INVESTIGATIONS    UPON 
CHOLERA. 

The  cffisniioti  of  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Europe, 
since  the  advent  of  cold  weatlier,  has  prevented  the 
occurrence  of  much  of  interest  in  this  direction 
since  our  la*t  notice  of  I  he  subject  in  Science,  The 
English  cholera  commission,  a  note  of  whose  labors 
was  made  some  weeks  ago  (vol.  v.  p.  41 )»  haa  re- 
turned, and  has  made  a  full  report  of  Its  labors, 
which  seem  to  contradict  Koch's  assertions  in  every 
vital  point.  We  had  hoped  to  receive  the  printed 
report  bef<>re  Ms,  but  have  failed  to  do  so  as  yet 

The  most  interesting  work  upon  the  conmm  bacU- 
Ina  of  cholera,  recently  published^  is  that  of  Juhne 
{Zeitschnf,  tfnermeiJ.,  xi.  J5^7j.  in  which  he  gives  the 
methods  of  culture^  staining,  and  preparation  of  the 
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organism,  and  emphasizes  its  differences  under  culti- 
vation from  any  of  the  other  bacteria  yet  compared 
with  it,  paying  especial  attention  to  the  bacillus  of 
Finkler  and  Prior.  To  emphasize  the  difference  still 
more,  he  gives  figures  illustrating  the  different  appear- 
ances of  the  cultivations  of  the  two  organisms,  and 
the  different  ways  in  which  they  liquefy  the  culture- 
material  {nahr-gelatin).  This  woric  of  Johne's  is 
of  such  special  interest  just  at  present,  that  we  feel 
justified  in  announcing  that  it  may  be  purchased  in 
separate  form  of  C.  W.  Vogel,  in  Leipzig. 

Buchner  (Miinch.  drztl.  intell,  1885,  540)  finds  a 
constant  difference  between  Koch's  and  Finkler  and 
Prior's  organisms  under  cultivation,  and  adds  his 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  confusion  of  the  two 
should  be  impossible.  Doyen  {Soe,  biol,,  Dec.  18, 
1884)  gives  an  account  of  various  forms  of  bacteria, 
observed  microscopically  and  under  cultivation,  in 
seven  cases  of  cholera.  These  were  found  in  the 
liver  and  kidneys;  but  as  no  data  are  given  as  to 
when  the  post-mortem  examinations  were  made,  how 
soon  after  death,  etc.,  and  as  no  inoculation  experi- 
ments are  as  yet  announced  (as  far  as  we  have  seen), 
the  author  is  hardly  justified,  from  these  observations 
alone,  in  heralding  *the  end  of  the  reign  of  the 
comma  bacillus.' 

Pettenkofer's  challenge  to  Koch,  for  it  really 
amounts  to  that  {Deutsch,  med.  wochenschr,^  1884, 818), 
has  not  yet  been  accepted,  as,  for  various  plain 
reasons,  it  probably  will  not  be.  This  was,  in  effect, 
to  produce  twenty  or  one  hundred  volunteers  besides 
himself  as  subjects  for  experimentation,  to  allow  a 
preliminary  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  to  be  produced, 
and  then  to  swallow  any  reasonable  amount  of  a  pure 
culture  of  the  cholera  bacillus.  Such  a  challenge  as 
this  may  be  effective,  but  naturally  is  not  scientific 
for  the  reason  that  no  such  experiments  can  be  carried 
on  with  precision. 

Turning  to  subjects  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  discussion  of  the  specific  bacterium  of 
cholera,  there  have  been  some  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject  worthy  of  attention.  Villiers 
{Comptes  rendxis,  1885,  91)  speaks  of  an  alkaloid 
(ptomaine)  found  in  the  cadavers  of  two  persons  dead 
of  cholera.  It  was  found  in  notable  quantity  in  the 
intestines,  and  in  much  less  amount  in  the  kidneys, 
liver,  and  heart's  blood.  It  is  liquid,  has  an  acrid 
taste,  and  a  distinct  odor  of  hawthorn.  It  is  alkaline, 
and  an  active  base,  set  free  by  alkalies,  but  not  by  the 
alkaline  carbonates.  Iodide  of  mercury  and  of  potas- 
sium give  a  white  precipitate  with  its  solutions  and 
those  of  its  salts.  Picric  acid  gives  a  yellow,  and  chlo- 
ride of  gold  a  yellowish-white  precipitate.  Concen- 
trated solutions  give  a  white  precipitate  with  tannin 
and  bichloride  of  mercury,  but  chloride  of  platinum 
and  bichromate  of  potash  give  no  precipitate.  Ferro- 
cyanide  and  perchloride  of  iron  give  a  very  slight  and 
slowly  appearing  precipitate.  Sulphuric  acid  placed 
in  contact  with  the  alkaloid  gives  a  very  faint  and 
quickly  disappearing  violet  color.  The  chlorhydrate 
of  the  alkaloid  is  neutral  to  litmus-paper.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  long  fine  transparent  needles,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly deliquescent. 


Then  follow  certain  physiological  experiments, 
limited  in  number  by  the  small  quantity  of  the  alka- 
loid at  command.  The  effects  produced  were  a 
remarkable  variation  of  the  pulse-beat,  contractionB 
of  the  limbs,  anorexia,  and  death  in  four  days,  of  the 
animal  experimented  upon  (rabbit).  Apparently  the 
author  did  not  look  for  the  reproduction  of  the  pto- 
maine in  the  body  of  this  animal, — an  experiment 
which  would  have  been  of  interest  as  tending  to  show 
whether  it  were  connected  with  the  growth  of  any 
special  micro-organism.  The  author  proposes  to  con- 
tinue his  investigations  as  to  the  occurrence  of  other 
special  alkaloids  in  acute  diseases,  especially  in 
typhoid-fever.  He  offers  a  pregnant  suggestion  in 
this  connection,  that,  if  it  turns  out  that  these  diseases 
tennlnate  by  the  formation  of  these  poisons  (pto- 
maines) in  the  system,  it  may  be  possible  to  administer 
antidotes  continuously  until  the  cause  of  their  pro- 
duction has  disappeared,  —  thus,  for  cholera,  the 
continuous  administration  of  iodine-water  to  form  an 
insoluble  compound  with  the  alkaloid;  or,  if  this 
prove  too  irritating,  the  iodide  of  starch  might  be 
used. 

Riviere  (Comptes  rendu8,  1885,  157)  gives  a  short 
statistical  review  of  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Paris. 
From  Nov.  4,  18&4,  to  Jan.  15,  1885,  the  dates  of 
the  first  case  admitted  and  the  last  discharged  from 
the  Paris  hospitals,  there  were  1,080  cases, —636 
males  and  444  females.  From  these  a  small  number 
must  be  deducted  for  errors  of  diagnosis.  There  were 
587  deaths,  or  54.15%.  Of  the  men,  S40  died,  or 
53.46%;  and  of  the  women,  247,  or  55.63%.  These 
figures  reduce  the  percentage,  as  given  in  Science  (v. 
33),  somewhat,  but  at  the  same  time  show  that  the 
mortality  was  no  lower  than  usual  in  epidemics  of 
cholera,  and  certainly  not  so  low  as  has  been  indi- 
cated. 

Pouchet  (Comptes  rendus,  1886,  2SM))  speaks  of  the 
results  of  investigations  upon  the  modifications  unde^ 
gone  by  certain  secretions  under  the  influence  of 
cholera.  He  worked  upon  the  bile,  the  dejections  of 
the  cold  period,  the  urine,  and  the  blood.  He  gives 
some  further  account  of  the  ptomaine  spoken  of 
above,  and  a  very  interesting  history  of  its  poisonous 
effects  upon  himself  during  its  preparation. 


FROM  SUAKIN  TO  BERBER, 

Since  the  repulse  of  the  English  forces  on  the 
march  to  Khartum  by  the  way  of  the  Kile,  attention 
has  been  drawn  anew  to  the  possibility  of  construct- 
ing and  operating  a  railroad-line  from  Suakin  to  Be^ 
ber.  A  line  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
length  would  easily  bring  the  produce  of  the  Sadan 
to  a  seaport.  And  the  reasons  why  it  has  not  been 
constructed  heretofore  are  stated  to  be,  that  '*  Egypt 
had  no  navy.  The  khedive  did  not  wish  to  put  the 
key  to  the  Sudan  in  the  hands  of  the  sultan,  or  of 
England,  or  Italy ;  nor  did  he  wish  the  commerce  of 
the  Sudan  to  be  diverted  from  the  Nile  valley."  The 
military  necessities  of  the  situation  have  now,  how- 
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erer,  enuAed  England  to  set  about  tbe  undertttking; 

and  work  an  the  road  ban  begun.    The  gauge,  after 

aome  discussiou  of  the  relative  loeritj  of  three  feet, 

three  feet  six  ioches,  and  other  widths,  ha?  been  fixed 

at  four  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half,  probably  with  a 

view  to  permanency*    It  will  be  necessary  to  use  iron 

aleepers,  as  the  ants  destroy  wood  rapidly. 

H       The  question  of  a  waler-^iipply  on  the  route  is  a 

H  very  Imporunt  one.     CoL  IL  G.  Prout,  an  American 

^■Mpineer*  forrnerly  In  the  employ  of  tlw  klu^dive  und^^r 

^^^■l.  Stone  as  chief  of  the  geographical  and  topc»- 

^^pbphiaiJ  section  in  the  general  staff  bureau  at  Cairo, 


describes.    From  his  cooimunication  the  following 
points  are  condensed:  — 

Two  miles  inland  from  Suakin  are  wells  which 
yield  the  only  waiter  for  the  town.  For  ftfteen  miles 
the  route  iies  o?er  a  plain  of  gravel  and  small  howl- 
dert,  and  rises  about  eight  hundred  and  fjfty  feet 
above  the  sea  in  that  distance.  A  number  of  shallow 
beds  of  water- courses  cross  this  plain,  dr>'  except  for 
short  and  infrequent  perlodSf  as  there  Is  often  no  rain 
for  two  or  three  years.  T  lie  re  is  no  vegetation » except 
some  smalt  acacias  six  to  twelve  feet  bigh.  In  this 
distance  wells  are  found  at  two  places,  each  sufficient 


P 


tantrll^iites  to  the  Kngineering  newa  of  March  7.  18&5, 
Ml  account  of  a  reconnolssance  of  the  Suakin- Berber 
root^  made  by  him  in  April,  1875,  and  gives  a  map 
and  firofile  of  the  route,  the  essential  features  of 
which  are  reproduced  here.  Thi^  profile  is  stated  to 
be  the  first  one  published  outside  of  Egypt ;  and  the 
JUanehentcr  (tuanUan  speaks  of  his  report  as  giving 
the  best  information  possessed  in  regard  to  the  line. 
The  §urv»*y  was  made  with  care;  the  longitudes  of  the 
termini  were  taken  from  the  best  maps,  and  checked 
by  chronometer;  the  latitudes  were  determined  by 
his  own  observations;  the  line  of  the  route  was  kept 
-by  prismatic  com  pas  s- be  a  rings  and  by  maivhing- 
time;  observations  for  altitude  were  made  with  two 
irold  baromefei's,  and  carefully  reduced.  As  the 
wiw  made  in  April,  and  as  there  had  then 
no  mln  for  two  years,  the  English  will  now  find 
much  the  same  condition  of  thingo  as  that  which  be 


for  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  men  and 
their  animals.  Then  the  line  enters  the  mountains, 
and  passes  for  five  miles  through  a  valley  varying  in 
width  from  one  or  two  miles  to  the  bowlder-bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent.  Here  at  8inkat,  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  are  the  wells  of  Hambuk,  —  water- 
holes  three  feet  deep,  filling  slowly,  and  kept  drained 
by  two  hundred  men  and  tbeir  horses,  and  three  hun- 
dred camels.  Thirty-two  miles  from  Suakin  is  the 
divide  between  the  valleys  of  Sinkat  and  0-Mareg| 
sixteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  presenting 
the  first  difficulty  In  l>uildihg  a  rallroati,  as  for  some 
miles  the  pass  is  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  grades 
steep.  Masonry  to  protect  the  road-bed  from  the  tor- 
rent will  be  required,  and  rock-cutting  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  defile  is  a  very  bad  one  to  pass  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy.  Thence  the  route  lies  through  small 
valleys,  with  a  growth  of  low  trees  and  shrubs  for 
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thirty  miles,  passing  wells  sufficient  for  one  hundred 
or  two  hundred  men  only,  and  reaching,  about  sixty 
miles  from  Suakin,  beyond  Wady  Ahmed,  the  sum- 
mit of  the  line,  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  —  a 
short  but  steep  and  narrow  pass,  and  the  most  formi- 
dable obstacle  on  the  route.  Some  heavy  cutting  will 
be  unavoidable,  unless  another  pass  can  be  found. 
Wells  at  sixty-two  and  seventy-five  miles  from  Sua- 
kin furnish  a  large  quantity  of  good  water.  This 
portion  of  the  route  lies  through  barren,  treeless  val- 
leys, strewn  with  fragments  of  trap  and  porphyry. 
At  eighty-seven  miles  from  Suakin  is  a  steep,  wind- 
ing pass,  altitude  about  twenty-five  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  last  point  offering  any  difficulty 
for  a  railroad.  Nine  miles  beyond  is  the  good  well 
of  Abd-el-Hab;  and  then,  excepting  two  or  three 
insignificant  water-holes,  we  find  only  barren  plains 
and  low  granite  hills  to  Wady  Ariab,  —a  hundred  and 
eighteen  miles  from  Suakin,  and  nineteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea.  Here  there  is  a  genuine  oasis, 
with  good  grazing.  Twelve  miles  beyond,  the  moun- 
tains decline,  and  the  route  passes  over  barren  plains 
for  forty-two  miles  to  the  sand-dunes  of  0-Baek,  about 
five  miles  across,  where  can  be  obtained  a  little  water. 
In  the  preceding  fifty-four  miles  there  is  no  water. 
From  O-Baek  to  the  Nile,  sixty-eight  miles,  stretches 
a  stony  plain  without  tree  or  herb,  and  with  no 
water  except  at  one  good  well  two  hours*  march  from 
the  Nile.  For  seventy-five  miles  from  Suakin,  at  no 
one  point  could  a  force  of  two  thousand  or  three 
thousand  men,  with  their  animals,  find  sufficient 
water;  and,  after  leaving  Bir  Ariab,  there  are  two 
absolutely  waterless  stretches  of  fifty  miles  each. 

To  supply  the  water  for  the  workmen  while  con- 
structing this  railroad,  and  for  the  troops  which  will 
be  needed  as  guards,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the 
permanent  working  of  the  railroad,  a  pipe-line  is  at 
once  to  be  laid,  to  consist  of  two  lines  of  four-inch 
pipes,  with  stations  every  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles, 
at  which  pumps  will  be  connected  with  power  suffi- 
cient to  force  the  water,  under  a  pressure  of  some  one 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  on  the  square 
inch  at  the  pumps,  so  as  to  give  a  flow  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  gallons  per  minute.  The  pipes 
will  be  laid  in  curves  to  allow  for  expansion  from  the 
excessive  heat.  The  pumps  are  to  be  supplied  by  H. 
R.  Worthington  of  New  York,  who  has  had  great 
success  in  pumping  petroleum  through  pipe-lines  in 
this  country  under  similar  circumstances  of  distance 
and  elevation  to  be  overcome.  In  some  cases  their 
pumps  have  forced  oil  over  a  himdred  miles  with- 
out the  assistance  of  intermediate  stations.  They 
are  to  be  delivered  in  London  in  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  order.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  con- 
tract for  laying  the  pipe  has  been  offered  to  a  New- 
York  contractor  of  experience  in  that  work,  and  that 
a  man  in  Winnipeo;,  once  an  officer  under  Gen. 
Wolseley,  and  skilled  in  American  methods  of  rapid 
railway-construction,  has  offered  to  build  and  guar- 
antee the  opening  of  the  railroad  from  Suakin  to 
Berber  within  five  months  from  the  signing  of  the 
contract. 

Our  enterprising  countrymen  are  also  urging  upon 


the  English  government  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  the  use,  on  the  Nile,  of  the  small,  stem-wheel, 
light-draught  steamboats  so  commonly  employed  on 
our  western  rivers.  These  boats  are  equipped  with 
powerful  capstans  and  warps  for  hauling  them  up 
rapids,  as  well  as  derricks  for  working  off  or  over  sand- 
bars, and  can  be  rapidly  built  in  the  western  yards 
and  shipped  in  sections,  or  can  be  built  abroad  from 
plans. 


THE   TOPOGRAPHY  AND    GEOLOGY   OF 
THE  HUDSON-BAY  REGION. 

From  Dr.  Bell's  report  of  the  geological  work  of 
the  Hudson-Bay  expedition,  we  learn  something  re- 
specting the  topography  and  geological  formation  of 
that  region.  In  passing  northward  along  the  Labra- 
dor coast,  the  land  ascends  until  within  seventy  miles 
of  Chudleigh,  where  a  height  of  six  thousand  feet  is 
reached :  beyond  this  point  it  again  descends  gradu- 
ally to  the  cape,  which  has  an  elevation  of  fifteen 
hundred  feet.  The  highest  land  of  the  peninsula 
seems  everywhere  to  lie  close  to  the  coast,  with  a  grad- 
ual slope  westward  down  to  the  comparatively  fiat 
basins  of  the  Eoksok,  and  the  rivers  emptying  along 
the  east  coast  of  Hudson  Bay.  The  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, like  that  of  northern  Europe,  is  indented  by  deep 
and  narrow  fiords,  and  in  some  places  has  shoals 
extending  out  about  five  miles.  In  the  strait  the 
coast-line  appears  to  be  less  irregular,  the  coast  is 
lower,  the  hills  more  rounded,  and  the  country  devoid 
of  timber,  of  which  the  northern  limit  barely  reaches 
Ungava  Bay. 

Throughout  northern  Labrador  and  the  strait  the 
formation  is  of  gneiss,  most  of  it  Huron ian,  but  some 
of  it,  perhaps,  of  Lauren tian  age,  varying  in  color 
from  gray  to  red,  traversed  at  some  points  by  dikes 
of  trap,  at  others  by  veins  of  quartz,  accompanied  by 
the  rock-formations  usually  found  associated  with 
such  gneiss,  and  containing  minerals  characteristic 
of  the  formation,  such  as  labradorite,  anorthosite, 
calc-spar,  iron-pyrites,  and  mica  and  felspar  crystals. 
No  economic  minerals  were  found  in  mitu ;  but  at 
Ashe's  Inlet  some  Eskimo  from  the  eastward  brought 
with  them  plates  of  good  light-colored  mica,  pieces  of 
pure  foliated  graphite,  and  one  of  amorphous  graph- 
ite, all  of  which  they  said  could  be  had  in  large 
quantities.  On  being  shown  specimens  of  minerals 
likely  to  occur  in  the  formation,  they  recognized  a 
bright-red  hematite  as  existing  inland,  as  well  as  a 
coarse  variety  of  soapstone,  which  had  been  used  for 
making  pots;  they  also  knew  quartz,  which  they  dis- 
tinguished by  its  superior  hardness  from  specimens 
of  marble  and  gypsum  shown  them. 

At  Stupart's  Bay,  beaches  of  shingle  may  be  seen 
at  all  levels,  up  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills  in  the 
vicinity,  all  as  fresh-looking  as  those  on  the  present 
shore,  except  that  the  stones  are  covered  with  lichens. 
At  Port  DeBoucherville  the  gneiss  lies  in  island-like 
hummocks,  the  valleys  being  filled  with  bowlder-clay, 
which  has  a  structural  arrangement  parallel  to  the 
walls,  apparently  due  to  a  process  of  expansion,  con- 
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tmctian,  and  lit*avm^,  !u  conseqiietice  of  the  severe 
ff03it.  In  narrow  gorges  this  action  had  the  effect  of 
M^pamtlnj^  the  bowlders  from  the  clay,  and  throwing 
Xh^m  U>  ihe  centre  into  rows  so  regular  as  to  suggest 
deftigti.  Hansfield  Island  is  low,  atid^  from  dkjnte- 
gration  of  the  rocks^  look^  like  one  gigantic  ridge,  of 
gravely  Uio  solid  rock  showing  through  the  debrin  only 
al  Intervals.  The  formation  Is  of  gray  limestone. 
In  thin  horizontal  terraced  heds,  containing  fossils, 
probably  Silurian,  Southampton  Island  is  very  simi- 
l«r»  but  appears  to  support  a  little  more  vegetation. 
Al  Marble  Island^  diorltes  and  schists  of  the  Huronian 
»«rie«  are  found ;  and  the  island  probably  derives  its 
name  from  the  white  and  lighl-colored  quartzites  of 
which  the  whr»le  i»f  the  western  part  consists,  and 
which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  white  and  veined 
marble.  The  surfaces  of  the  bed**  are  often  strongly 
ripple-marked. 

In  considering  the  glaciation  of  the  distrlcti  Dr. 
Bell  remarks,  that,  If  the  sea  here  were  only  a  bun- 
dred  fathoms  lower  than  at  present,  Jaraes  and  Hud- 
son bays  would  be  a  plain  of  dry  land,  more  level  in 
pn^porti'iit  to  its  extent  than  any  other  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  ntimerous  rivera  that  flow  into  it  would 
traverse  this  plain,  after  having  converged  into  one 
imuien»e  river  towards  the  eastern  limit  of  the  pla- 
teau^ and  would  empty  into  the  strait  near  Digges, 
strait  remaining  as  a  large  bay,  very  much  In  It* 
!Ut  shape. 

T>uriMg  the  'great  ice  age/  the  basin  of  Hudson 
Bay  may  have  formed  a  sort  of  glacial  reservoir, 
receiving  streams  of  ice  from  the  east,  north,  and 
north-west,  and  giving  forth  the  accumulated  result 

Jbroad  glaciers,  mainly  towards  the  south  and  south- 
In  the  strait,  the  direction  of  the  well-marked 
Nation  is  invariably  eastward:  and  the  composi- 
UoD  of  the  drift,  which  includes  Huronian  limestone 
fragmenta  similar  to  the  more  westerly  formations, 
aa  well  as  the  long  depression  of  Fox's  Channel  and 
ih^  strait,  deepening  as  it  stretches  eastward,  all 
point  to  the  passage  of  an  extensive  glacier  into  the 
Allan  Lie.  This  glacier  was  probably  joined  by  part 
of  thai  occupying  the  site  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  by 
Hher,  alsi>  from  the  southward,  coming  down  the 
»y  of  the  Koksok  Hiver  and  UngavaBay;  these 

llted  sirenms  still  moving  eastward,  round  Cape 
Chudleigh,  into  the  ocean, 

Ttiroughout  111©  drift-period,  the  coast-range  of 
Labra<l<»r  held  its  head  above  the  ice,  especially  the 
high  northern  part:  but,  In  goins:  south,  glacial  action 
iieetDS  t^  have  reached  a  height  of  a  thousand  feet  at 
kaat.  Here  the  course  followed  by  the  ice  is  down 
ihc  valleys  and  fiords  directly  into  the  eea:  while,  on 
Uie  Uland  of  Newfoundland,  it  appears  to  have  been 
from  Iho  f!<stitre  towards  the  aea^  on  all  sides. 


b 


BIOLOGICAL  NOTES, 


On  It  of  the  principal  distinctions  between  the 
mmininalia  and  the  lower  vertebrata  has  been  hitherto 
«iipp(»sed  to  be  the  poi^esslon  by  the  fonner  of  a 


placenta.  Duval,  however  {Jounu  anoL  phtftdol.^ 
1S84,  193),  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  It  also 
exists,  though  in  a  rudimentary  form,  in  birds.  The 
allantois,  passing  inward  into  the  pleiiro-peHtoneal 
cavity,  does  not  become  attached  to  the  amnion  or 
the  umbilical  vesicle,  but  joins  tlie  chorion,  becom- 
ing fused  with  it.  It  ends  by  fonning  a  sac,  which 
encloses  a  mass  of  albumen ;  and  into  this  sac  the  villi 
of  the  chorion  project,  forming  an  organ  completely 
analogous  b>  the  placenta  of  the  mammalia.  There 
is  necessarily  a  diffei^mce  in  the  form  of  this  organ, 
due  to  the  different  modes  of  reproduction;  in  mam- 
mals the  villi  of  the  chorion  being  attached  to  the 
mother,  while  in  birds  they  must  attach  themselves 
to  the  nutritive  albumen.  It  is,  however,  quite  in- 
telligible, that  in  an  ovo viviparous  vertebrate,  where 
the  egg  has  a  thin  membranous  shell,  the  placentold 
organ  should  become  attached  to  the  internal  surface 
of  the  oviduct,  This  placenta  of  birds  is  therefore 
a  rudimentary  organ  which  enables  us  to  understand 
how  the  placenta  of  the  mammalia  may  have  origi- 
nated. 

For  over  sixty  years  Ornitborhynchus,  or  the  duck- 
billed Platypus,  has  been  believed  to  be  oviparous; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  the  evidence  has  not 
seemed  to  naturalists  sufficient  to  settle  this  point 
beyond  a  doubt.  In  1829  GeoGfroy  St,  Hilaire,  in  a 
communication  upon  the  subject,  described  the  egga 
as  being  of  a  regular 
oblong  spheroidal  form, 
of  equal  size  al  l>oth 
ends,  and  measuring  an 
inch  and  three-eighths 
in  length  and  six-eiglilhs 
of  an  inch  in  breadth. 
It  seems  now  to  be  es- 
tablished, that  these  eggs,  two  in  number,  are  laid  at 
the  end  of  a  burrow  in  the  river^hank,  about  twelve 
yards  from  the  water.  The  ovum  of  monotremcs  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  a  sauropsidan,  and  Ls 
very  diflerent  from  that  of  a  true  mammal,  in  that  it 
has  a  good-sized  yelk  with  which  the  young  is  nour- 
if^hed.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  yelk-sac 
and  the  umbilical  vesicle  arc  really  homologous.  In 
monotremes  wo  find,  as  it  were,  intermediate  animals 
possessing  the  attributes  of  two  classes:  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  they  have  developed  mammary  glands,  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  higher  group;  on  the  other, 
they  lack  that  structure  whereby  the  typical  mam- 
malian embryo  receives  nourishment  before  birtli; 
and,  in  eorrelalion  with  this,  we  fitid  them  agreeing 
with  the  lower  cla^s  In  the  iws^ession  of  a  yelk-sac, 
whilst  the  contained  food-yelk  i-auses  the  ovum  to  as- 
sume the  meroblastic  type.  We  may  thus  I  race  the 
line  of  descent  through  the  Saurt^pslda,  directly  to 
the  monotremes  (doubtless  through  forms  extinct, 
as  the  Theromorpha  of  Cope);  from  these  to  mar- 
supials, which  are  viviparous,  but  whfise  ova  slill 
possess  a  large  yelk-sac,  atui  whose  embryos  enter 
Into  no  close  vascular  connection  with  the  maternal 
tissues  \  and  from  these  to  the  higher  mammals. 

In  some  experiments  upon  the  digestion  of  sponges, 
von  Lendenfeld  kept  some  Australian  Aplyiinidae  lu 
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water  containing  powdered  carmine.  It  was  noticed, 
that,  although  all  the  cells  took  up  the  carmine,  the 
epithelium  of  the  ciliated  chambers  soon  ejected  the 
granules,  while  the  cells  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  subdermal  cavity  gave  them  off  to  the  amoeboid 
wandering  cells  of  the  mesoderm,  which,  after  they 
had  partly  digested  the  carmine,  transmitted  it  to  the 
cells  of  the  ciliated  chambers  for  ejection.  He  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  although  all  the  cells  had  the 
power  of  absorption,  as  is  the  case  in  man,  still  the 
digestive  function  in  the  species  upon  which  he  ex- 
perimented was  centralized  in  the  upper  wall  of  the 
subdermal  cavities.  Other  authors  have  held  differ- 
ent views;  and  in  a  subsequent  paper  he  himself  has 
concluded  that  it  cannot  yet  be  decided  whether 
sponges  digest  with  the  ectoderm  or  the  entoderm, 
though  he  considers  it  not  improbable  that  both 
layers  may  have  that  function.  His  papers  will  be 
found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Linnean  society  of 
New  South  Wales. 

R.  von  Lendenfeld  has  also  described  in  the  Annals 
and  magazine  of  natural  history  for  December,  1884, 
a  new  variety  of  Medusa  which  may  prove  to  be  a 
new  species  evolved  within  the  last  forty  years.  The 
species  is  Crambessa  mosaica,  which  Huxley  in  1845 
described  from  Sydney,  Australia,  as  blue  to  gray,  but 
which  is  now  found  in  this  locality  distinctly  brown 
in  color,  due  to  a  parasitic  alga  which  infests  the  flesh 
near  the  surface.  The  evidence  is  sufficient  to  cause 
von  Lendenfeld  to  state  that  it  is  probable  that  this 
new  variety  has  been  bom  since  Huxley  described  it 
in  1845.  He  also  mentions  the  case  of  another 
Medusa  (Cyanea  annaskala)  which  has  hitherto  been 
found  only  at  Port  Pbilip,  where  it  is  abundant,  but 
which  has  recently  been  found  at  Port  Jackson  in 
warmer  water.  Those  in  the  latter  place  differ  from 
the  typical  species  in  being  much  larger,  and,  besides, 
in  possessing  deep-purple  pigment-cells  around  the 
mouth-arms,  which  he  thinks  may  be  able  to  perceive 
light.  He  makes  a  new  variety  from  this  variation  of 
color. 


THE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF 
THE  BRAIN  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
MENTAL  DISORDERS. 

Treatises  upon  insanity  have  been  appear- 
ing recently  in  quick  succession,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  There  is  none,  however, 
which  will  command  more  notice,  and  prove 
more  suggestive,  than  this  work. 

Professor  Meynert,  who  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  department  of  psychiatry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna  for  the  past  fifteen  yeai-s,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  advance  the  opinion  that  a 
study  of  mental  disease  must  be  preceded  by 
an  understanding  of  healthy  mental  action. 
Regarding  mental  action  as  the  subjective  side 

Psychiatrie.  KUnik  der  erkrankunge.n  dft  vorderhimt  be- 
grundei  auf  deuen  bau,  leintunaen  und  emdhrung.  Von  Dr. 
Thkodob  Metnkrt.  Krste  Mine.  Wlen,  SraumHUert  1884.  10 
-•-288  p.,  Illustr.    8*. 


of  a  physiological  process  in  the  brain,  he 
seeks  primarily  to  ascertain  the  function  of  the 
oi^an  from  its  anatomical  structure.  The  logi- 
cal order  which  is  followed  in  this  work  is 
therefore,  first,  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  ;  sec- 
ond, the  physiology  of  the  brain,  that  is,  the 
mechanism  of  mind ;  and,  lastly,  disturbances 
of  the  mechanism,  that  is,  mental  disorder. 

The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  organ  of  mind.  The  po- 
sition which  Professor  Meynert  holds  as  the 
founder  of  modern  brain-anatomy  entitles  him 
to  a  respectful  hearing  on  this  subject.  Since 
the  appearance  of  his  first  articles  in  Strieker's 
'  Handbook  of  histology '  in  1870,  he  has  been 
the  chief  authority  in  Grermany ;  and  almost 
ever}'  one  of  the  younger  scientific  men  who 
have  done  original  work  in  this  department  has 
been  imbued  with  his  enthusiasm  by  personal 
contact  with  him  in  his  laboratory.  Within  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pages  he  has  succeeded 
in  giving  a  clear  statement  of  the  complex 
subject  of  the  arrangement  and  relations  of 
the  gray  masses  and  white  connecting-fibres 
which  make  up  the  brain.  An  important  aid 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  structure  will  be 
found  in  the  numerous  excellent  drawings  of 
dissections  and  of  microscopic  sections. 

The  gray  matter  of  the  nervous  system  is 
the  part  in  which  sensory  impulses  are  received 
and  registered,  and  in  which  motor  impulses 
are  initiated.  The  white  matter  is  made  up  of 
threads  which  transmit  the  impulses  without 
modifying  them.  The  structure  and  functions 
of  the  gray  matter  difier  in  different  parts; 
simple  functions  being  performed  b}'  that  in 
the  spinal  cord,  more  complex  functions  in  the 
gray  masses  within  the  brain,  the  most  complex 
and  the  conscious  functions  being  assigned  to 
the  layer  which  is  spread  out  upon  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  and  which  is  thrown  into  folds  by 
its  convolutions.  Each  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  body  is  in  anatomical  connection,  by  means 
of  nerve-fibres,  with  its  own  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  brain  ;  and  thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  im- 
agine a  projection  of  a  map  of  the  body  upon 
the  brain-cortex.  The  fibres  which  act  in  this 
manner  to  bring  the  external  world  into  con- 
sciousness are  named  by  Meynert  '  the  pro- 
jection system  of  tracts.'  This  'projection 
system  '  was  announced  in  1870,  and  was  the 
slarting-point  to  which  all  the  recent  discov- 
eries regarding  the  localization  of  functions  in 
various  regions  of  the  brain  can  be  traced.  It 
is  to-day  the  ground-work  for  many  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  theory  of  localization,  — a  the- 
ory to  which  Meynert  gives  his  hearty  support 

At  present,  investigations  in  brain-anatomy 
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are  directed  to  tracing  the  course  of  the  tract* 
which  unite  the  gray  masses^  and  form  the 
parts  of  the  projection  system.  .Owing  to  the 
diacovery  of  new  methods  of  investigation, 
progress  has  been  rapid  of  late.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  in  regai'd  to 
some  details,  the  statements  of  Meynert,  which 
were  alix*aily  in  print  three  years  ago,  cjinnot 
now  i*e  accepted  ;  e.g.,  as  to  the  course  of  the 
lemniscus  (pp.  94-97),  and  the  coiinectioo  of 
the  tracts  in  the  spinal  cord  with  those  in  the 
cerel»ral  axis  (pp.  120-125).  The  diagram 
(fig,  5K)  is  especially  misleading.  It  is  proba- 
bly on  account  of  these  errors  that  an  apiHitidix 
promised,  to  apiwar  with  the  second  volume, 

"  to  contain  a  review  of  the  more  recent  dis- 
coveries. These  minor  defects  do  not.  however, 
tiii|iair  the  usefulness  of  the  work  as  a  general 
iext^book  of  brain-anatomy  ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation  to  those  who  are  unable  to 
master  the  very  diflicult  style  of  the  author, 
that  an  English  translation  is  soon  to  appear. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  projection  system  that 
impulses  from  without  reach  the  brain-cortex, 
and  hecorae  conscious  perceptions.  To  asso- 
itc  these  perceptions,  and  m:ike  connected 
ight  possible,  there  exists  a  second  system 
of  fibres  which  unites  the  various  regions  of 
the  brain-surface  with  each  other.     This  is  the 

tociation  system."     Meynert  illustrates  the 

Ion  of  these  systems  by  analyzing  the  sim- 
ple act  of  winking.  If  a  pin  touches  the  eye 
of  nn  infant,  the  lid  closes.  This  is  a  rcHex 
act,  carried  out  by  a  simple  mechanism  inde- 
pendent of  any  act  of  consciousness ;  but, 
coincident  with  the  reflex  act,  a  number  of  im- 
pnbes  arc  scut  along  the  projection  fibres  to 
the  brain,  which,  on  reaching  the  c*ortex,  give 
rise  to  the  conscious  perception  of  the  appear- 
aooe  of  the  pin.  of  the  paiu  of  the  prick,  and  of 
the  motion  which  has  been  performed.  Each 
of  these  perceptions  occurs  in  a  dilTerent  part  of 
tlie  brain,  since  each  impulse  reaches  it  by  a 
ditfcrent  fd)re.  But  the  three  occur  siniiilta- 
neously ;  and,  as  all  parts  of  the  cortex  are 
joined  by  association  fibres,  the  three  percep- 
tions  are  associated  both  in  perception  and  in 
memory.  Hence,  when  the  pin  is  seen  again, 
the  memory  of  the  pain  arises,  and  also  the  mem- 
ory of  the  motion  which  stopped  the  pain,  mv\ 
thus  the  mere  sight  of  the  object  may  lead  the 
child  lo  close  the  eye.  The  perception  of  the 
rertcx  motion  has  given  the  infant  the  know)- 

;e  of  the  possession  of  a  muscle  which  will 
e ;  and  the  motion,  having  once  become 
ts&naeioiis,  can  be  reproduced  voluntarily  by  an 
effort  which  excites  to  action  those  cells  which 
rctAin  the  memory  of  the  motion  (pp- 144—148). 


Every  perception  and  motion  has  its  appropri- 
ate cell ;  and,  lest  this  should  seem  to  demand 
too  great  a  number  of  cells,  Meynert  has  exam- 
ined the  cortex  microscopically,  and  has  found 
that  it  contains  over  a  milliard  of  these  bodies 
(p.  140).  Each  physiological  action  is  at- 
tended by  the  acquisition  of  a  new  memory, 
and,  as  we  go  on  in  life*  the  number  of  cells  un- 
occupied becomes  less  and  iGss ;  so  that  it  is 
probable  thtit  a  physical  limit  to  the  power  of 
memory,  and  consequently  to  the  power  of  in- 
tellectual growth,  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  cells  in  the  cortex  (p.  140).  This  is  the 
stand- point  of  an  extreme  materialist.  Hut 
Meynert's  materialism  is  not  of  the  theoretical 
kind  :  it  is  based  upon  facts  of  observation  which 
cannot  be  ignored.  The  sti*ucture  of  the  brain, 
its  comparative  development  in  various  species, 
the  evolution  of  mind  in  animals,  the  growth  of 
knowledge  in  children,  the  results  of  experi- 
mental physiology,  and  the  symptoms  of  men- 
tal dissolution  in  a  class  of  cases  in  which 
disease  has  reduced  the  individual  to  the  level 
of  the  iufant,  or  even  to  that  of  the  brute,  have 
been  called  on  to  furnish  the  data  for  Mey- 
nert*s  mechanism  of  thought.  Psychologists 
are  slowly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
wholh^  subjective  method  of  research  is  inade- 
quate to  settle  the  questions  which  for  so  many 
years  they  have  been  unable  to  an  swim-,  and 
are  beginning  to  pursue  an  objective  method 
by  studying  the  development  of  miml,  and  the 
disortlers  of  mind  which  are  associated  wiih 
actual  loss  of  brain-substance.  To  psycholo- 
gists, therefore,  this  book  is  of  great  impor- 
tance ;  for  it  opens  up  man}'  new  subjects,  it 
throws  light  on  many  obscure  subjects,  it  set- 
tles luially  some  disputed  subjects. 

Physiological  processes  are  attended  by  the 
consumption  of  material :  hence  the  nutritiou 
of  the  brain  enters  as  a  factcjr  in  mental  action. 
When  a  part  of  the  brain  is  exercised*  more 
bkHjd  [lasses  to  that  part  than  to  other  parts 
to  HUpply  oxygen  as  it  is  needed.  The  rapidity 
and  i]U}dity  of  the  mental  process  is  dependent 
to  some  degree  upon  the  proper  blood-sut>ply* 
These  are  facts  determined  by  experiment  on 
animals  and  man,  ilental  labor  is  attended 
with  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  brain,  an  in- 
dicfition  of  increased  oxidation  processes.  If 
a  dog's  brain  is  laid  bare,  the  vessels  are  seen 
to  be  less  distended  with  !>loo<1  during  sleep 
than  when  it  is  awake.  If  the  dog  dreams, 
the  vessels  dilate.  An  abnormal  flow  of  bloo<l 
to  the  brain  interferes  with  the  natural  action 
of  the  organ :  it  may  cause  an  irritation  of 
the  cells  containing  memory  pictures,  and  con- 
sequently a  conscious  |>erceptton  of  the  object 
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remembered  by  the  cells,  i.e.,  hallucinations. 
So,  too,  an  abnormal  lack  of  blood  ma}'  ex- 
haust the  brain,  may  render  a  person  incapable 
of  carrying  on  mental  processes,  and  ma}'  even 
cause  such  a  degree  of  hunger  for  oxygen  in 
the  cells  as  in  turn  to  produce  irritation,  and 
thus  again  haUuciuations,  followed  by  loss  of 
memory.  It  is  evident  that  Meynert  regards 
many  forms  of  ^nental  disease  as  dependent 
upon  abnormal  nutrition  of  the  brain,  either 
from  hyperaemia  or  anaemia,  —  a  position  in 
which  he  by  no  means  stands  alone. 

The  description  of  physiological  processes 
in  the  brain  forms  a  fitting  introduction  to  the 
study  of  its  disorders.  This  division  of  the 
subject  is  to  be  taken  up  in  the  second  volume, 
whicli  will  be  eagerly  looked  for  by  those  who 
have  read  the  first.  It  will  doubtless  be  as 
suggestive  and  original  as  this  volume. 

Mcynert's  book  should  be  read  l)oth  by 
medical  men  and  those  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  psychology.  Its  technical  parts  will 
be  of  great  service  to  those  who  study  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  brain.  Its  physiological 
portion  is  of  general  interest,  and  will  excite 
much  notice  and  comment.  The  facts  and 
the  conclusions  are  entitled  to  careful  con- 
sideration, as  they  are  the  product  of  most 
mature  and  tiiorough  work,  even  though  the 
materialistic  explanation  is  at  times  inade- 
quate. Meynert  is  not  to  be  placed  in  the 
ranks  of  German  philosophers.  lie  does  not 
grapple  with  the  problems  of  psychology,  as 
I^otze  or  Wiindt  have  done  :  he  writes  from  the 
stand-point  of  an  alienist  who  seeks  to  resolve 
a  mental  process  into  its  simplest  elements, 
and  to  detect  in  any  given  case  of  mental  dis- 
order the  particular  element  which  is  lacking. 
The  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
acquire  the  idea  of  space  is  unsatisfactory 
(p.  1(>G).  The  causal  relation  is  not  sharpl}' 
diflerentiated  from  the  simple  association  of 
ideas  by  correlation  in  time  (p.  164).  The 
time  element  in  memory  is  not  exhaustively 
discussed.  There  arc,  doubtless,  many  trains 
of  thought  which  are  largely  the  simple  rising 
into  consciousness  of  associated  memory  pic- 
tures. There  arc  others  which  are  not  to 
be  so  easily  accounted  for,  and  to  which  no 
clew  can  be  gained  by  a  study  of  association 
fibres  and  of  variations  in  the  blood-supply. 
To  the  psychologist,  therefore,  this  work  will 
be  of  service  only  as  a  collection  of  facts  in  one 
department  bearing  npon  his  science, — facts 
which  he  must  consider,  but  which  by  no 
means  carr}'  with  them  the  explanation  of  the 
problems  involved. 

The  work  raises  many  questions  which  the 


author  does  not  attempt  to  answer.  It  would 
perhaps  be  unjust  to  demand  from  him  the 
attempt,  for  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  writing 
as  a  psychologist.  As  a  study  of  thought- 
meciianism,  and  as  an  introduction  to  a  study 
of  psychiatry,  to  which  alone  it  lays  claims,  it 
is  more  satisfactory  than  any  work  which  has 
recently  appeared. 


ENGINEERING  GEOLOGY. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  mining  and 
civil  engineers  that  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  practical  geology  is  necessary  for  the 
successful  execution  of  those  plans,  depending 
upon  a  correct  conception  and  understanding 
of  the  character  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  underlying  rocks,  where  engineering  works, 
such  as  bridges, .  railroads,  canals,  and  even 
buildings,  are  to  be  constructed,  and  through 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  railroad-tunnels  and 
mines,  excavations  are  to  be  made. 

The  rapid  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
America  during  the  past  fifteen  years  in  prac- 
tical geology  has  so  completely  absorbed  the 
active  professionalist,  that  none  of  our  field- 
geologists  have  found  time  to  contribute  a 
treatise  to  our  literature  such  as  Greikie's 
Field,  Penning's  Engineering,  and  Page's 
Economic  geology,  Burat's '  Geologic  applique,' 
and  the  more  recent  work  by  Wagner,  on  *  The 
relation  of  geology  to  the  engineering  sciences.' 

This  last  work  is  an  elaborate  and  strictly 
technical  discussion  of  the  application  of  prac- 
tical geology  to  tunnel-work  and  closely  relat- 
ed subjects.  It  contains  superior  plate  (quarto 
photolithographs)  and  text  illustrations,  and 
will  prove  a  work  of  great  value,  not  only  to 
professional  field-geologists,  but  to  students 
in  practical  geology  and  engineering,  in  defin- 
ing some  of  the  more  useful  and  economically 
important  applications  of  geology  to  engineer- 
ing work. 

Some  of  the  geological  cross-sections  in  the 
text  clearly  illustrate  the  geotectonic  principles 
referred  to,  but  evidently  perpetuate  an  abom- 
inable custom,  long  since  abandoned  by  the 
best  American  geologists,  of  exaggerating  the 
vertical  scale.  The  chapter  on  explorations 
])y  boring  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  our 
home  practice. 

The  practical  examples  cited  from  Wagner's 
own  experience  add  much  value  and  interest 
to  the  work,  which  would  be  more  useful  to 

JHf  beniehungen  der  geoloffU  m  den  inqenieur'tDUttftuKkuflt*' 
Von  C.  J.  Waokkb,  ooer-lngeniear  und  sectlonsleiter  det  An* 
bergtunnelt.  Wlcn,  Spielhagfn  A  Sehurtcht  1884.  88  p..  ^ 
!lg8.,24pl.    4*. 
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pmctiaing:  American  engineers  if  in   n  moi^ 

funi"      '   ii image, 

:  in  the  preface,  '*•  der  ingenienr  mnsa 
ge  kenntnisse  besit/.en,  aber  bmiicht 

kv  list  '/Ai  sein.'*     His  eye  shauld  be 

tr:»  iljserve  those  pbenomena  whicU  are 

of  .  Mce  in  determining  the  structure  of 
rocks :  but  in  special  problems  he  must  expect 
to  consult  the  expert  geologist,  who  will  be 
able  to  deduce  conclusions  from  data  given 
tiim  by  the  engineer. 


MARTIN'S   ELEMENTARY   HUMAN 
PHYSIOLOGY, 

Among  the  numerous  recently  published 
works  of  its  class,  the  vohime  before  us  easily 
kcs  a  very  high  rank*  From  the  pen  of  a 
^roughly  trained  instructor  in  biology,  it  is 
characterized  by  great  clearness  and  precision 
of  statement,  and,  being  prepared  with  the  co* 
operation  of  an  experienced  teacher  of  young 
pupils,  the  subject  is  presented  in  a  simple  and 
attractive  way  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
youthful  reader.  As  nn  cxami>le  of  the  way 
in  which  diilh'ult  points  in  anatomy  and  physi* 
olog\'  are  elucidated  by  reference  to  fiuniliar 
fact-**  the  following  iihistration  of  the  protec- 
tion which  the  skull  atTordft  the  brain  may  be 
quoted :  — 

**If  you  turned  upside  down  a  thia  china  teacup, 
wmpp^  round  it  a  covering  of  raw  cottmi,  and  over 
tltb  put  a  thin  casing  of  tough  woo*l,  any  thui^  placed 
tinder  the  cup  would  be  protected  from  blows,  jars, 
skj\i\  piercing,  much  aa  your  brain  is  protected  inaide 
theakulL" 

The  enactment  in  several  states, -of  laws 
providing  that  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the 
public  schools  shall  inclnde  instruction  in  re- 
gard to  the  action  of  .stimulants  and  narcotics. 
nmkes  it  incumbent  upon  all  authors  of  text- 
[>k8  of  hygiene  to  devote  several  chapters  to 
Ills  subject.  Professor  ^lartin  has,  npon  the 
whole*  accomplished  this  i)ortion  of  bis  task  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner,  though  some  of 
his  remarks  will  probably  be  read  with  surprise 
by  practitioners  of  medicine.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  •  the  bromide  is  just  as  dangerous  as 
opiate/ — a  statement  which,  however  well 
ipted  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  author 
'In  di^coaraging  the  use  of  the  drug  without  a 
physician's  prescription,  can  hardly  be  regard- 
^*m  ft  strictly  accurate  therapeutic  guide. 


The  long  list  of  diseases  which  may  affect 
every  organ  and  tisane  of  the  body  as  the  re- 
sult of  ah!ohoIic  indulgence  is  well  calculated 
to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  toper,  and 
rather  tends  to  give  this  portion  of  the  b4>ak 
the  character  of  a  temperance  tract. 

The  illustraliotis  are  taken  from  Professor 
Martin's  larger  text- book  of  physiology,  also 
entitled  'The  liuman  bcxiy/  and  are  therefore 
not  alw.ays  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  ele- 
mentary character  of  the  smaller  work. 

This  defect  is  not,  however,  of  any  gt*eat 
importance,  and  does  not  prevent  the  work 
from  being,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  English 
text- book  for  beginners  in  the  scienc^es  of  which 
it  treats. 


Tk*h 

itPfTTL^ 


*■""  ^"''book  o/ anatomy, My *^ 

r,  Martin.  D.Sc.,  M.A., 
-  Uoukiai  univ«;r«ll7.  and 

.   .,  „,  ;/.W/,  ISW.    4-2ftl  i»*.  UlMlr. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Tbk  annual  stated  session  of  the  National  acad- 
emy of  sciences  will  be  held  at  the  national  museiun 
in  Washington,  coiumeaciag  Tuesday^  April  21, 1885, 
at  eleven  A.M. 

—  The  island  of  Formosa,  which  has  recentlj^  been 
the  scene  of  Franco-Chinese  conflict,  U  stated,  In  Dr, 
S.  Wellji  Williams's  valuable  work  oa  China,  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  Chinese  before  the  year  1408, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  As  the 
mountains  of  Formosa  are  visible  from  the  Chinese 
mainland  in  favorable  weather,  this  appears  due  to 
some  misconception,  which  is  explained  by  K^nd  Al- 
lain*  It  appears,  according  to  this  author,  who  has 
recently  published  a  work  on  Formosa,  that,  before 
the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Mongols  (202  B,C.-220 
A. IK),  Formosa  was  already  known,  but  under  an- 
other name,  to  the  Chinese  historians,  who  counted 
it»  people  among  the  *  Manti,-  or  southern  barbarians. 
It  was  visited  by  the  Chinese  in  the  year  602,  and  was 
known  as  L5i3u-Ki^u,  or  the  Great  Loo-Choo.  Chi- 
nese colonies  were  established  there  in  the  fourteenth 
centur5\  For  two  hundred  years  it  took  the  name 
of  Tai-wan,  which  it  still  bears  in  Chinese  literature. 
In  1624  it  was  ceded  by  China  to  the  Dutch,  who 
were  driven  out  In  l(Ki2  by  a  celebrated  Chinese  pirate 
known  to  Europeans  as  KoTiinga,  who  maintained 
himself  there  for  some  twenty  years.  His  successors 
made  submission  to  the  Chinese  government,  which 
subsequently  made  permanent  colonies  on  the  island* 
Formosa  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty-five  miles 
}onf ,  with  a  greatest  width  of  seventy-six  miles.  It 
has  aa  area  of  some  fifteen  thousand  square  miles, 
and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait 
nowhere  less  than  sixty  miles  wide.  It.  is  char- 
acterized by  possessing  a  range  of  mountains  of  re- 
markable uniformity  in  height,  and  aiialning  a  very 
exceptional  altitude,  the  r>eaks  ranging  between 
eleven  thousand  and  thirteen  thousand  feet.  There 
are  no  good  harbors,  except  for  vessels  of  light 
draught,  as  far  as  known;  and  the  land  appears  to 
be  rising  at  a  remarkable  rate.  The  Dutch  fort  of 
1624,  originally  built  on  an  islet  at  some  distance 
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from  the  shore,  now  forms  part  of  Formosa,  and 
under  its  ruins  the  water  is  so  shallow  that  passen- 
gers land  with  much  difficulty  where  was  formerly 
deep  water.  The  old  harbor  is  now  dry  land,  con- 
verted for  miles  into  a  plain,  where  was  formerly  the 
fine  port  of  Taiwanfu.  The  island  is  very  unhealthy 
for  Europeans,  and  subject  to  earthquakes,  but  con- 
tains no  active  volcanoes. 

—  The  veteran  zoologists  of  Cuba  — Professor 
Felipe  Poey,  who  is  now  nearly  eighty-six  years  old, 
and  Dr.  Juan  Gundlach,  who  has  completed  his 
seventy-fourth  year  —  are  still  engaged  industriously 
in  studying  the  fauna  of  that  tropical  island.  Dr. 
Gundlach  has  been  publishing  his  contributions  to 
the  fauna  of  Porto  Rico  in  the  Annals  of  tlie  Spanish 
society  of  natural  history.  The  vertebrates  (includ- 
ing fishes  by  Poey)  have  all  appeared,  and  recently 
the  fresh-water  marine  mollusca  have  been  issued. 
Gundlach  has  been  publishing  every  month  eight 
octavo  pages  in  the  Annals  of  the  Havana  academy 
of  sciences,  —  a  contribution  to  the  mammals,  birds, 
and  reptiles  of  Cuba,  —  and  is  now  at  work  upon  the 
insects,  of  which  the  Lepidoptera  are  almost  com- 
pleted, and  occupy  already  nearly  four  hundred 
pages.  Poey  has  published  the  fishes  of  the  island  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Spanish  society  of  natural  history, 
and  Arango  has  discussed  the  mollusks.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  still  vigorous  naturalists  will  live  to 
see  the  completion  of  the  work  they  have  undertaken 
with  so  much  zeal. 

—  The  report  of  the  librarian  of  Harvard  univer- 
sity gives  this  year  a  fuller  account  than  we  have  had 
before  of  Ebeling's  collection  of  maps,  which  is 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  in 
this  country,  especially  for  early  maps  of  America. 
These  maps  have  now  been  arranged  with  the  others 
belonging  to  the  university ;  and  the  whole  series  will 
occupy  at  least  nine  hundred  portfolios,  of  which 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty  pertain  to  America, 
counting  in  this  seventy- two  which  hold  the  coast- 
survey  maps.  About  one  hundred  volumes  will  be 
collected  of  maps  which  may  be  classed  together  for 
binding;  and,  when  these  are  eliminated,  there  will 
still  remain  about  fifteen  thousand  maps.  The  Ebel- 
ing  maps  belong  principally  to  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  were  collected  previous  to 
1817.  The  re-arranging  will  be  completed  early  in 
the  coming  year.  Meanwhile  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  a  descriptive  catalogue,  written  on 
slips  which  are  kept  in  drawers  near  the  cases  of  port- 
folios. These  entries  have  been  completed  (of  the 
maps  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Scandinavia.  When  this  catalogue  is  finished,  an 
historical  and  topographical  index  is  proposed.  The 
maps  in  atlases  will  be  eventually  included,  and  per- 
haps important  maps  in  geographical  serials  and  other 
books.  With  this  extent  of  catalogue  and  index 
service,  it  is  not  probable  that  questions  of  historical 
geography  can  be  settled  so  well  anywhere  in  this 
country  as  in  the  Harvard  library. 

—  The  death  of  Col.  Roudaire  of  the  French  army, 
known  so  widely  in  connection  with  the  project  of  an 


inland  sea,  to  be  artificially  formed  by  flooding  the 
depressed  area  of  the  'chotts'  in  Algeria  and  Tunis, 
will  not  affect  the  continuation  of  the  investigations 
relating  to  that  enterprise.  Col.  Landas,  professor 
of  topography  in  the  military  school  of  St.  Oyr,  has 
volunteered  to  take  the  place  of  Roudaire.  The 
latter,  who  had  devoted  himself  with  great  eneigy  to 
the  scheme  for  twelve  years,  received  no  pecuniary 
reward  for  his  labors,  and  leaves  a  mother,  for  whose 
support  those  interested  have  subscribed  a  little  an- 
nuity. 

—  *  Melanic  variation  in  Lepidoptera'  was  the  sub- 
ject of  Lord  Walsingham's  presidential  address  before 
the  Yorkshire  naturalists'  union  on  the  3d  of  this 
month.    He  calls  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  dark 
varieties  of  butterflies  and  moths  at  great  eleva- 
tions and  high  altitudes,  and  attempts  to  explain  it  on 
the  theory  of  natural  selection.    He  points  out,  Uiat, 
while  vertebrates  living  through  the  winter  require 
to  retain  in  ^eir  bodies  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  existence  in  the 
severest  climates,  insects  require  rapidly  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  transient  gleams  of  sunshine.      ''Those 
males,"  he  says,  *' whose  color  enabled  them  to  absorb 
the  heat  most  rapidly  would  naturally  be  the  first  to 
harden  their  wings,  and  to  acquire  a  degree  of  vitality 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  commence  their  flight. 
If  we  imagine  the  emergence  of  a  pale  and  a  dark 
variety  side  by  side  at  tlie  same  moment,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  paler  specimen  would  remain 
inactive  among  the  herbage,  when  his  darker  com- 
panion had  already  commenced  his  flight.    In  mi- 
favorable  weather  the  degree  of  warmth  sufficient  to 
arouse  even  the  darkest  varieties  might  be  of  very 
short  duration;  and,  if  this  were  so,  the  less  favored 
males  might  be  wholly  deprived  of  the  degree  of  en- 
ergy necessary  to  enable  them  to  find  their  females. 
The  shorter  the  continuance  of  passing  gleams  of  sun- 
shine, the  greater  would  be  the  infiuences  brought  to 
bear  against  them ;  and  each  separate  instance,  how- 
ever infrequent  such  instances  might  be,  in  which 
they  were  thus  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  would  have 
its  effect  in  diminishing  their  numbers,  promoting 
the  survival  of  only  the  fittest  forms.    If  this  is  so, 
it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  first  males  on  the 
wing  have  the  best  chance  of  transmitting  their  color 
by  an  hereditary  process  to  the  succeeding  generation; 
and,  if  these  males  were  always  or  usually  the  darkest 
of  the  brood,  their  progeny  would  also  be  for  the 
most  part  dark."    In  order  to  test  certain  questions 
which  would  arise  in  connection  with  this,  he  placed 
several  dark  and  light  colored  insects  on  the  snow, 
and  found  a  marked  difference  in  the  amount  of  ab- 
sorption of  heat  from  the  sun,  and  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  would  make  impressions  upon  the 
snow. 

—  The  opening  of  the  Antwerp  exhibition,  fixed  for 
May  3,  will  have  to  be  deferred,  as  the  applications 
for  space  have  been  so  numerous  and  extensive  that 
the  proposed  area  is  insufficient 

—  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  text  of  the 
regulations  respecting  vivisection  issued  by  the  Q&- 
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auti  gnrenainenL  1^  EKpeHmeuUonHvinganimati 
must  only  be  performed  in  serious  Investigations, 
or  for  purposes  of  instruction.  2^,  In  public  lectures 
•uch  experiment!}  must  not  be  performed*  unless  they 
are  necessary  for  the  full  elucidation  of  the  subject* 
S^.  The  preparations,  ai  a  rale,  must  be  made  before 
the  lectures  begin,  and  not  tn  the  preseuce  of  the 
audience  4°,  The  experiments  must  only  be  per- 
foniied  by  t^ualified  professors,  or  by  their  assistants 
on  iheir  n»sponsibility,  ^'^,  Experiments  which  will 
be  equally  8ati<*factory  if  performed  on  the  lower 
s^iectcs  of  animals  roust  not  be  performed  on  the 
higher  fipeclei.  6*.  In  all  cases  where  the  experiment 
CMU  be  performed  without  inconvenience  under 
aiaae«thetics,  anaesthetics  must  be  administered. 

—  NfUure  Btates,  that,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
SUtlstical  society  on  Feb.  17,  Sir  Richard  Temple 
«nde4%'ored  to  check  the  various  official  returns  of 
the  population  of  China  by  applying  the  results  ob> 
lalned  fn)m  the  population  statistics  of  Briti-*h  India. 
The  various  statements  made  by  the  Chinese  ^overn- 
jneiit  ad  to  the  numbers  t*f  people  under  ILh  rule  show 
violent  fluctuations,  thut^e  of  tbo  la^tt  century  and 
a  half  varying  between  4;ie,(XWi,iMK)  and  mS,iXK}»UOO. 
Tliese  returns,  as  Pr*>fessor  Douglas  polntetl  out, 
varied  with  the  purposes  for  which  the  enumerations 
were  roaile.  China  proper,  and  ImUa,  said  Sir  Rich- 
ard Temple,  have  about  the  same  area, — a  million 
and  a  half  of  square  miles.  Both  countries  a»e  ui»der 
timilar  conditions,  physical,  technical^  climatic,  geo- 
graphicaL  In  both  there  is  a  atrong  tendency  to 
ID ulti plication  of  the  race.  In  both  the  population 
loved   Ui  ••ongregate   in  favored   districts,  to  settle 

rn  and  multiply  there  till  the  land  could  scarcely 
in  the  growing  multitudes,  and  to  leave  the  Jess 
Ivored  district-*  with  a  scanty  though  hardy  popula- 
tion. The  average  population  of  the  whole  u(  (ndia 
is  1S4  to  tlie  square  mile,  and,  if  this  average  be  ap- 
plied to  China  (exclusive  of  the  central  plateau),  U 
gives  a  population  of  282,191,^00  souls.  The  writer 
then  compared,  one  by  one,  the  eighteen  provinces 
of  China  proper  with  the  districts  in  India  corre- 
■poftding  nearly  in  physical  characteri<ftlcs  and  cul- 
tivable areji;  and.  summarizing  the^e  computations, 
he  found,  that,  over  a  total  area  of  1,5(K)4^U  square 
mllet*  t»i«  population,  according  to  this  estimate  from 
the  Indiiiu  averages,  would  be  28'i,  I tj  1,92.1,  or,  siy, 
IHJi  persons  to  tiie  square  mile,  while  the  latest  official 
itituntit  ubtained  from  China  show  349,885,38(5,  or 
m  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  Tlve  general 
eouclusion,  he  said,  might  be  that  the  latesit  Chine-^e 
rsturns,  though  probably  in  excels  of  the  reality,  did 
not  seem  to  be  extravagant  or  incredible,  on  the 
whole,  if  tested  by  the  known  averages  of  the  Indian 
eensua. 

—  L6b<a9t«ur  has  invented  an  ingenious  process 
foe*  datertoltting  the  thickness  of  iron  plates  In  boilers, 
or  places  where  they  cannot  otherwise  be  measured 
without  cuttiug  them,  which  process  is  de^ribed  in 
Le  y^nie  eivlL  He  spreads  upon  the  plate  the  thick- 
ness of  which  h6  desires  to  find,  and  also  upon  a 
^ec«  of  iheet-iroD  of  known  thickness,  a  layer  of 
Ullow  i^bout  a  hundredth  of  an  inch   thick.     He 


then  applies  to  each,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  a 
small  object,  such  as  a  surgeon's  cauterizing  instru- 
ment, heated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  constant  tem- 
perature, Tiie  tallow  mahs:  and  as  In  the  thicker 
plate  the  heat  of  the  cautery  is  conducted  away  more 
rapidly,  wbile  in  the  tbiu  plate  the  heat  is  le^s  freely 
conducted  away,  and  the  tallow  is  consequently 
melted  over  a  larger  area,  the  diameters  of  the  circles 
of  bare  metal  around  the  heated  point,  bounded 
after  cooling  by  a  little  ridge  of  tallow,  will  be  to 
each  other  inversely  a$  the  tbickuess  of  the  plates. 
The  process  ts  stated  to  have  given,  £ii  the  inventor^s 
hands,  results  of  great  accuracy. 

—  The  approaching  publication  in  Holland  of  a 
Dutch  work  on  New  Guinea  by  the  fonner  Dutch 
resident  at  Ternate,  Mr.  Van  Braara- Morris,  is  an- 
nounced. The  work  is  U»  he  edited  by  Mr  Uobidrfe 
Van  der  Aa,  who  is  himself  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  will  be  accompanied  by  a  map.  Mr.  Van 
Braam- Morris  succeeded  in  penetrating  considerably 
to  the  south  during  an  official  tour  on  the  Amberuo 
or  liochussen  rivers. 

—  At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Russian  geo- 
graphical society,  Gen.  Meyer  read  a  pap^r  on  the 
transcaspian  province,  Merv,  or  Akhal-T^ke,  The 
paper  did  not  mention  any  new  facts,  but  dwelt  on  the 
bari^nness  of  the  country,  and  on  its  poor  resources 
for  trade,  etc.  The  secretary  mentioned  the  return 
of  Poliakofif,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  iin<l  the 
further  progress  of  Potaiiin,  who  has  traversed  Ordoz, 
the  country  In  the  great  bend  of  the  Yellow  River, 
Cliitia,  andhas  found  numeroui  ruins  which  testify 
that  the  country  was  formerly  occupied  by  an  agrlcul* 
tiiral  people.  The  discussion  of  the  Novaia  Zemiia 
magnetic  observations  bas  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Traut- 
vetter,  formerly  director  of  the  Pavlovsk  observatory. 

—  Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  a  collection  of 
live  si>«clmens  of  tropical  fiKhes  at  the  Indian  and 
colon  i  al  e  X  b  i  bi  tion  of  I S86.  T  h  is  scheme  w  i  1 1  i  n  vol ve 
the  erection  of  tanks  for  the  maintenance  of  wiiter  at 
far  higher  temperature  than  that  suitable  for  fishes 
of  the  temperate  zone. 

^The  largest  block  of  aluminum  ever  cast  h  made 
from  American  ore,  atid  forms  the  apex  of  the  Wash- 
ington moimmeut.  It  is  nine  inches  and  a  half  high, 
and  measures  five  inches  and  a  half  on  each  «$ide  of 
the  base,  but  weighs  only  one  hundred  ounces.  The 
surface  1;^  whiter  than  silver,  atid  is  so  highly  polished 
that  It  reflects  like  a  plate  glasa  mirror. 

—  Tliere  hai  recently  been  consiilerable  agitation 
in  Germany  upon  the  smoke  question^  and  some  have 
8Uggeste<l  that  government  interfere,  and  establish 
*  stoker  schtHjIs,*  through  which  the  stokers  of  all 
manufactories  shall  be  obliged  to  pass  before  receiv- 
ing a  position.  Besides  this,  it  is  urged  that  these 
manufactories  be  obliged  to  build  high  chimneys. 
Etvjineerifig^  in  a  recent  number,  very  sensibly  re- 
marks that  such  a  system  would  be  absurd,  atid  fur- 
ther adds  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  sucb  action, 
for,  at  soon  as  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  in- 
troduction of  electric  lights  into  dwelling-houses  are 
removed,  the  gas  companies  will  be  forced  to  reduce 
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their  price;  and  then  the  system  of  ga»-heatlng,  wIj  Mi 
1^  now  being  agitated «  will  t>e  Introiiuced  Into  haiiBe«f 
and  finally,  uithimt  doubt,  into  factorlea;  and  ibus 
the  system  of  pouring  out  immense  quantities  of 
smoke  into  the  air  of  our  cities  will  cease. 

—  Dr*  Wiese*  the  German  agricultural  cheraitt,  re* 
cently  employed  by  the  government  to  study  suitable 
vegetables  for  cultivation  in  the  sandy  soil  of  Kast 
Prussia,  left  Berlin  fur  the  Cameroon  coast  during 
March.  The  object  of  his  journey  Is  to  study  the 
plants  of  tlie  country,  with  a  view  to  their  cultivation 
in  Germany. 

—  During  tlie  A  us  tro- 1  tali  an  war  of  180*^,  in  order 
to  protect  their  ports  from  the  aitaclt  of  Itiillan 
ships,  Lhc'    Aus- 

tri an 8  placed  tor* 
pedoes  in  many 
concentric  cir- 
cles near  the 
mouths  of  tlie 
harbors.  Each 
torpedo  had  a 
separate  n  tim- 
ber, and  waa  con- 
nected by  a  w  ire 
with  tlie  room 
represented  i  n 
the  ac(^onipany- 
ing  illustration 
from  La  Nature, 
and  each  wire 
had  a  separately 
numbered  key  in 
this  chamber. 
The  building  in 
whlcli  the  cham- 
ber was  situated 
was  placed  on  tlie 

side  of  a  hillr  so  as  to  overlook  the  porL  The  cham- 
Ijer  was  lighied  only  by  a  h?ns,  which  had  a  field  cov- 
ering the  harbor.  The  rays  of  llgliL  coming  from 
outside  were  then  reflected  into  a  prism  wliich  directed 
them  down  upon  an  nnpolislied  glass  plate  placed 
borizonialiy  upon  a  table,  where  an  image  of  the  liar* 
ijor  was  formed.  The  black  marks  in  the  figure  point 
out  the  exact  place  of  each  torpedo,  and  bear  num- 
bers corresponding  to  those  on  the  keys.  An  em* 
ployee  watched  the  plate  constantly,  and  observed 
every  motion  of  approaching  ships.  By  pressing  a 
button  he  could  at  any  time  explode  the  correspond- 
ing torpedo. 

—  The  municipality  of  Pads  has  at  last  approved 
the  sujigeation  of  a  grant  of  land  for  the  new  central 
laboratory  of  electricity,  to  be  built  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  Paris  electrical  exhibition  of  1881.  These 
profits  amounted  to  no  less  than  $65^000. 

—  Among  recent  deaths  we  note  the  following  : 
Mr.  John  Francis  Carapl»ell  of  Islay,  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year;  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Arclier,  curator  of  the 
museum  of  science  and  art,  Edinburgh;  Mn  Poydes- 
sau,   French  engineer,   at  Panama,   Jan,  7;   Louis 
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Godard,  aeronaut;  Rodolphe  Meyer-Dur  of  Zuricli^^ 
entomoiojsl^t,  March  2,  in  his  »eveniy-f<*urth  yra 
Dr  Julius  Monter,  director  of  tite  botanic  garde 
of  Greifswald,  Felj.  2;  Dr.  J,  C.  G.  Lucae,  anatomlij 
and  anthi  optdogist,  at  Frankfort  a.-M.*  Feb.  3;  H. 
Blair,  a^si^tant  in  the  U.  8.  coast  and  geodetic  survey, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec  15. 

—  The  Dollfus  prize  of  the  Entomological  society 
of  France   was  awarded,  on  Feb.  25,   to  Mr,  Lcoo^ 
Fainuaire,  for  his  work  on  the  Hemiptera  of  Franc 

—  The  first  number  of  Mind  in  nature^  which  1b  *t 
furnish  in  a  popular  manner  information  regardin 
psychical  questions,^  appeared  this  month.  Thod 
who  are  willing  to  accept  the   marvellous   on   th 

slightest  evi- 
dence will  uko 
pleasure  in  read- 
ing the  article  on 
metaphysics,  t>y 
Bishop  Samuid 
Fellows,  at 
that  on  Christiil 
science,  by 
S.J.Avery.  11 
article  on  p£| 
sentiments  is  i 
the  saine  une 
vUicing  char 
ter.  A  paper  I 
Oliver  J.  Lodg 
on  exi>er 
in  Lliougbl 
ference, 
one  or  two  by  1 
mund  Gurnel 
and  others,  are 
reprinted  from 
the  PnMseediiigi 
of  the  English  society  for  psychical  research* 

—  In  No.  180  of  the  Zoolofjhcher  anzeiirer  therf  a«_ 
some  interesting  notes  upon  spiders  by  F,  Dahl* 
claims  that  their  sight  is  imperfect,  except  at  ttf] 
short  distances;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  tbell 
sense  of  touch  is  so  well  developed,  that,  when 
object  falls  into  their  net,  they  can  tell  upon  exactif 
which  radius  the  object  has  fallen,  though  to  i 
tain  this  they  must  first  go  to  tlie  centre  of  lb 
even  though  the  object  may  have  fallen  ne 
original  position.  Their  smell  and  hearing  are; 
excellent,  the  former  so  much  so  that  they  css^ 
distinguish  odors.  The  remarkable  instinct  pos- 
sessed by  the  geometrical  spiders  is  shown  by  ihit 
fact  that  the  first  web  made  by  the  young  is  peiffcil  ~ 
geometrical.  That  they  reflect^  is  proTed  by  the  f 
that  they  despise  certain  Itrnds  of  tough,  chititioa 
insects,  which  they  have  unsuccessfuHy 
before.  This  reflection  is  to  l>e  dlstinguiahe 
the  instinctive  dread  which  tliey  have  for 
flies. 

—  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley  sailed  on  Wedneadsy  fdj 
England,  to  lecture  before  the  Royal  Institution* 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM, 

Tub  two  iutest  issues  of  vokmes  of  obser- 
|iOD6«  astrouomical  and  meteorolo^caU  made 
the  U.S.   naval  obsci-vatory,  to  which  we 
refer  in  another  coUimn,  were  recciYe<l  at  our 
oHQce  presumably  as  soon  as  they  were  ready 
far  general   distinbution ;  aud    we   regret   the 
necessity  of  caliing  atteutiou  to  the  delay  with 
j  which  the  work  of  this  institution  is  given  to 
the  seientitlc  public.     We  are  informeti  that 
this  \b  due  in  no  wise  to  neglect  on  the  pait 
of   any   olBcer   of  the    obsersatory,    but    to 
the  re|>eated  exhaustion  of  the  iinnting^funds 
annually  allotted  to  the  navy  department  to 
meet  its  current  needs.      However  this   may 
be,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  last  four  volumes 
—  those  issued  since  the  delay  at  the  govera- 
ot  printing-office  is  said  to  have  been  the 
litest   hinderanee  —  have  only   about   half 
tiie  number  of  pages  of  many  farmer  issues, 
owing  largely  to  the  abbreviated  form  of  pre- 
senting the  details  of  observation  which   the 
obscnator}*  wisely  adopted  in  the  volume  for 
1877. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason 
wh}'  the  printing  of  these  volumes,  requiring  a 
s]>ecific  sum  each  year,  should  not  be  provided 
for  independently  of  the  naval  allotment  of 
iho  printing  appi'opriatiou,  just  as  is  now  the 
fsaae  with  many  of  the  scientific  publications 
of  the  government  which  are  issued  at  stated 
intervals.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  measure 
already  on  foot  to  secure  this  result  may  not  end 
in  defeatt  as  the  gain  will  be  great  at  no  in- 
L  crease  of  expense  whatever.  The  obsen'atory 
i0  so  (kr  in  arrears  in  this  regard,  that  its  fore- 
most work  should  now  bo  to  bring  the  pub- 
lication of  its  work  up  to  date  at  any  cost. 
The  chief  reason  for  making  certain  classes 
of  observfttions  lies  in  the  expectation  of  their 
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immediate  availabilit)*  for  scientific  use;  and 
tht3  publication^  in  part,  of  mere  results  in 
astronomical  journals,  does  not  relieve  the  in- 
convenience and  uncertainty  attending  one's 
inability  to  refer,  when  desirable,  to  the  ex- 
tended details  of  the  work  as  present^  la  the 
complete  volumes. 

*  Flat[.axo/  to  which  wc  referred  a  short 
time  ago,  besides  giving  the  general  reader  an 
easy  view  of  the  road  by  which  the  mathema- 
tician enters  llie  world  of  7»  d i  mentions ^  con- 
tains also  a  clever  picture  of  the  ladicrousncss 
of  various  social  theories  now  under  discussion, 
when  pushed  to  their  legitimate  consicquences. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  the  shape 
of  various  plane  figures,  —  triangles,  squares, 
peutagons,  and  polygons,  —  and  the  degree  of 
their  iutelligeuce  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  sides ;  so  that  ^  intellectuality  *  be- 
comes synon3*mous  with  '  angularity,'  and  the 
circle  is  a  member  of  the  priestly  order,  — 
the  highest  class  of  all.  Beyond  the  soldiers 
and  tlie  lowest  class  of  workmen,  who  are  tri- 
angles with  only  two  sides  equal,  — a  figure  so 
irregular  that  it  can  hanlly  be  considered 
human,  —  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  each  male 
child  shall  have  one  more  side  than  his 
father. 


Evolution  is  thus  a  perfectly  regular  and 
definite  process ;  and  a  manVs  remoteness  from 
the  flat  ai>es,  his  ancestors,  can  be  known  by 
simply  counting  the  number  of  his  sides. 
Any  slight  irregularity  in  a  figure  is  eciuivaleut 
to  a  moral  imperfection ;  and  to  train  up  a 
child  in  the  path  of  virtue  is  to  keep  him 
straight  in  a  literal  sense.  If  ho  is  born  with 
any  marked  uncvenncss^  lie  must  be  taken  to 
one  of  the  regular  hospitals  for  the  cure  of  that 
disease,  or  he  is  in  danger  of  ending  his  days 
in  the  state  prison.  There  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  a  particular  delinquency  calls  for 
punishment  or  reward  as  a  means  of  reform. 
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The  author,  a  square,  confesses  that  he  is  at  a 
loss  what  course  to  pursue  when  one  of  his 
own  hexagonal  grandsons  pleads  as  an  excuse 
for  his  disobedience  that  a  sudden  change  in 
the  temperature  has  caused  an  unequal  shrink- 
ing in  his  perimeter,  and  that  the  blame  ought 
to  be  laid,  not  on  him,  but  on  his  configuration, 
which  can  only  be  strengthened  by  abundance 
of  the  choicest  sweet-meats. 


The  women  in  Flatland  are  straight  lines. 
As  they  have  no  angles,  they  have  no  intellect ; 
and  as  they  have  nothing  to  say,  and  no  con- 
straint of  wit,  sense,  or  reason  to  prevent  their 
saying  it,  their  conversation  is  a  great  bore. 
To  such  an  extent  has  the  system  of  female 
non-education  or  quietism  been  pushed,  that 
they  are  no  longer  taught  to  read,  nor  to  master 
arithmetic  enough  to  count  the  angles  of  their 
husbands  or  children.  The  author  fears  that 
this  policy  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  react 
injuriously  on  the  men,  who  are  obliged  to  lead 
a  bi-lingual  or  even  a  bi-mental  existence. 
They  must  be  able  to  speak  not  only  the  female 
language  of  emotion,  but  also  the  male  lan- 
guage of  science,  in  which  '  love  '  becomes  '  the 
anticipation  of  benefits,'  '  duty  *  becomes 
*  necessity  '  or  '  fitness/  and  other  words  are 
corresiX)ndingly  transmuted.  In  the  presence 
of  women,  moreover,  the  language  used  implies 
the  utmost  deference  for  their  sex  ;  but  behind 
their  backs  they  are  both  regarded  and  spoken 
of  as  being  little  better  than  '  mindless  oi-gan- 
isms.*  The  strain  of  this  dual  existence,  it 
is  believed,  has  some  tendencj'  to  enfeeble  the 
male  intellect,  and  on  that  ground  alone  the 
author  appeals  to  the  authorities  to  reconsider 
the  regulations  of  female  education. 


LETTERS   TO   THE  EDITOR. 

The  son-thermometer  daring  the  recent 
eclipse. 

At  mid-day,  just  before  the  commencemcDt  of 
the  eclipse,  Draper's  self-recording  sun-thermometer 
of  this  observatory  indicated  a  sau-temi>erature  of 
92^  F.,  while  the  self-recording  thermometer  in  the 
shade  at  the  same  time  indicated  83°  F. 

When  the  obscuration  was  at  its  maximum,  1.30 
P.M.,  the  sun-temperature  had  fallen  to  69°,  while 
that  in  the  shade  was  still  83°. 


At  the  end  of  the  eclipse,  2.50  p.m.,  the  sun-temper- 
ature had  risen  to  82°,  and  that  in  the  shade  to  .34°. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  above  facts,  that 
one-half  of  the  difference  between  the  sun-temper- 
ature and  that  in  the  shade,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eclipse,  is  20^°;  while  the  actual  fall  of  temperature 
during  Uie  eciipse,  as  shown  by  the  sun-instrument, 
was  23°.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  sun  was  obscured.  It  is  probable,  that,  if 
the  eclipse  had  been  total,  the  readings  of  the  two  in- 
struments would  have  been  the  same. 

Daniel  Dhapeb,  Ph.D.,  DirecV/r. 
Xew-York  meteorological  obserratory. 
Central  l^k. 

An  attempt  to  photograph  the  corona. 

It  occurred  to  the  writer  that  the  late  partial  solar 
eclipse  would  be  an  excellent  chance  to  repeat  Ilug- 
gins' s  experiments  on  photographing  the  corona.  A 
three-inch  refractor  of  about  forty  inches  focal  length 
was  employed.  A  drop-shutter  was  attached  to  the 
lens,  giving  an  exposure  which  was  estimated  at 
about  a  fifth  of  a  second.  A  piece  of  deep-violet 
glass  was  procured,  which  could  be  inserted  just  in 
front  of  the  plate,  or  removed,  at  pleasure.  By  its 
use  a  negative  image  of  the  sun's  disk  was  obtained, 
but  without  it  the  plate  gave  a  reversed  image;  the 
sun  being  a  positive  and  transparent,  while  the  sur- 
roundings remained  negative  and  were  dark,  the 
appearance  being  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  a 
photograph  of  a  total  solar  eclipse.  Both  bromide 
and  chloride  plates  were  provided;  but,  as  with  Mr. 
Huggins,  the  latter  proved  to  give  much  the  better 
coronal  effects.  A  ferrous-oxalate  developer  was 
employed,  which  contained  a  large  proportion  of 
potassium  bromide.  The  weather  throughout  the 
eclipse  was  wholly  favorable;  and  we  began  photo- 
graphing at  ten  o'clock,  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes 
before  the  eclipse  began,  and  continued  at  work  until 
five  minutes  past  four,  or  an  hour  and  ten  minutes 
after  it  had  terminated.  Photographs  were  taken 
every  half-hour,  with  extra  ones  interpolated  at  the 
more  interesting  phases,  making  twenty-nine  pictures 
in  all. 

Very  corona-like  effects  were  certainly  produced, 
faint  rays  here  and  there  shootinc;  out  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  sun's  surface.  But  unfortunately  no  two 
of  the  pictures  were  alike,  and  the  corona  in  front 
of  the  moon  was  quite  as  well  marked  as  that  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sun.  Indeed,  the  most  oorooA- 
like  ray  produced,  appeared  in  one  photograph 
stretching  directly  towards,  and  terminating  at,  the 
centre  of  the  moon.  Nine  photographs  taken  in  8u^ 
cession  showed  one  side  of  the  halo  stretching  to  i 
greater  distance  than  the  other;  but  in  one  of  these 
the  darkening  was  carried  so  far  out,  that  it  became 
nearly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  corona,  and  ap- 
peared as  a  distinct  dark  circle  of  the  same  siie  as, 
and  by  the  side  of,  the  image  of  the  sun.  Thia,  of 
course,  showed  it  to  be  merely  an  internal  reflection 
of  that  image,  and  nothing  more.  During  the  course 
of  the  experiments,  the  object-glass  was  revoired 
about  its  optical  axis,  photographs  being  taken  in  four 
positions.  No  effect,  however,  was  discernible  upon 
the  plates. 

The  conclusions  I  should  draw  from  my  experi- 
ment are,  1°,  that,  though  it  is  very  easy  to  obtidn  i 
corona-like  image,  one  may  readily  be  deceived  in 
such  matters,  and  the  same  effect  be  obtained  by  our 
atmosphere,  without  the  aid  of  the  solar  corona,  com- 
bined with  little  defects  in  the  gelatine  film  (this, 
I  think,  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  extension  of  the 
pseudo-corona  in  front  of  the  moon) ;  2^,  that  diloride 
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platas  are  more  suitable  than  bromide  for  obtaining^  an 
attn  "^  '  i-ororm^  just  as  Mr.  Hiiggins  has  claimed 
tliA  more  suitable  for  taking  a  solar  one; 

henc,  ,  :.,.ak  one  nni%t  not  rely  too  much  on  the 
ultnir'Tiotet  region  8en!!itiveness  of  Ibe  chloride  plate 
for  A  separation  of  the  two;  lastly,  though  my  experi- 
ments fail  to  corroborate  Mr.  Huggins^s  results,  they 
do  not,  of  cour«e»  show  that  his  corona  may  not  be 
soimr*  but  merely  Indicate  that  uniler  very  favorable 
drcuDMtances  I  could  obtain  no  trace  of  it. 

I  hare  tjefore  me  a  prtnt  rnad*^  frcini  a  negative  by 
Dr,  0»  Lobse  in  October.  18T8,  showing  effects  very 
almiliir  to  those  obtainod  by  myself,  except  that  his 
not  taken  during  an  eclipse.  He  considers 
halo  is  wholly  atmospheric,  and  not  coronaL 
W.  H.  Pick EK J  NO. 
Photographic  lAborfttory,  Mam.  tnii.  te<;hoology. 


The  voice  of  serpenta. 
fi...    ;*.i.^-..<st;.,r^  observations   presented  by   Prof. 
C.  n  this  subject,  in  Xo.  1(H»  and  the 

Jtdil  irients  raatle  by  Mr.  H.  11.  Nicliol- 

ioti  upi*M  i^  ^ptcinien  of  Pitiiophis  Sayi.  and  recorded 
tn  No.  109,  open  a  very  interest  ing  field  for  research. 


The  Indians  are  the  mound-builders. 

In  No,  108  of  Science  there  is  a  review  of  *  Prehis- 
toric America/  — a  i^ork  by  the  Marquis  de  Nadail- 
lac«  — and  at  the  end  of  the  review  an  editorial  note 
which  has  challenged  my  attention.  You  say  that 
the  review  "  seems  to  maintain  the  identity  of  all  peo- 
ples that  ever  inhabited  the  American  continent  up  to 
the  advent  of  Europeans,'*  and  base  thla  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  reviewer,  that  the  mound-builders 
were  no  other  than  the  Indian  tribes  found  in  the 
country  in  post- Columbian  time,  and  their  ancestora. 
In  this  respect  I  most  heartily  agree  with  the  opin- 
ions of  your  reviewer.  There  has  never  been  pre- 
sented one  item  of  evidence  that  the  mound-buildera 
were  a  people  of  culture  superior  to  that  of  the  tribes 
that  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  evidence  is  complete  that  these 
tribes  have  built  mounds  within  the  historic  period: 
and  no  mounds  or  earth worlis  have  been  discovered 
superior  in  structure  or  contents  to  thoae  known  to 
have  been  built  in  historic  times.  The  theory  that 
the  country  was  inhabited  by  a  people  highly  organ- 
ized as  nations,  and  having'  arts  of  a  higher  grade 
than  those  belonging  tn  tribal  society,  is  wlM  and 
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TQtc  Motrrti  rAttT.<«  raoM 

AKOVS. 

I,  lungu««iihivilli ;   ^,  opigluL- 
tui;  I ,  rtiiw-iflotldl«. 


If  It  has  not  already  met  your  correspondents'  eyes, 
U  may  not  cnr- --^  for  me  to  invite  their  atten- 
tion to  a  rer  iig  and  important  article  relat- 
ing to  this  s  ,  ntribut^Ki  by  Dr.  C.  A.  White 
to  the  January  niunber  of  the  American  naturnlint 
for  IHH*?.  Dr.  White  here  very  concisely  describes 
ilie  pi^cuUar  structure  of  the  vocal  organs  of  Pituo- 
t}hi».  which,  so  far  as  I  am  awaret  he  is  tlie  first  to 

ivt-  -  -= !. 

'I  ner  of  the  voice  of  the  bull-snake  is  well 

!  Dr.  Wlilte  clearly  shows  in  his  article 
how  Uie  {>ecai«ar  form  of  the  epiglottis  contributes 
to  U*  pr««|tirtion, 

I  -  be  out  of  place  to  reproduce  the  draw- 

in^  ial  I  was  jjermitted  to  make  for  Dr, 

\\'  ratiTwr  rh!^  Structure  of  the  epiglotlis  In 

Pi  I  be  of  interest  to  those  who 

ha  -  of  seeing  the  pages  of  Science, 

wht '  <  ■■'itii  may  not  be  available. 

In  ( _  _  attention  to  this  structure  and  Its 

tltuati*-»'i,  if  uiuy  induce  others  w  make  further  in- 
riisiigations  int*j  a  very  Inviting  subject, 

R,   W.  isUUFELDT,  U.S.A. 
Fun  WlDfil#4X.V»XMl^ArcU  lU. 


baseless;  and  the  fruit  of  that  theory  is  nothing  but 
exaggeration  and  false  statement. 

All  this  being  granted,  your  own  conclusion,  which 
is  not  found  in  the  statements  of  the  reviewer,  is  al- 
together inadmissible,  **The  identity  of  all  peoples 
that  ever  inhabited  the  American  continent,  up  to 
the  advent  of  Europeans,*'  is  not  and  can  not  be  heid 
by  any  intelligent  anthropologist,  except  in  some  very 
broad  sense;  as,  for  example,  that  they  belonged  to 
the  human  race,  or  that  they  occupied  one  continent. 
In  respect  to  mythologies,  languages,  and  institu- 
tions, there  are,  and  have  been,  many  distinct  peo- 
ples; and  in  respect  to  arts  there  is  much  diversity, 
though  arts  travel  from  people  to  people  with  the 
greatest  ease.  At  the  present  time  we  cannot  have 
fewer  than  seventy  distinct  peoples  among  the  tribes 
of  North  America,  and  In  antiquity  the  number 
may  have  been  greater.  The  mound-building  peoples 
did  not  constitute  a  distinct  race.  Many  peoples  have 
built  mounds  on  tliis  continent,  and  some  continue 
to  build  mounds  to  the  present  day.  The  writer  has 
seen  a  tribe  of  Indians  erect  a  mound. 

J,  W.  Powell. 

WoalUnfftoD,  Marcli  24. 
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THE  RELA  TIONS  OF  MICROBES  TO  LIFE. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  some  microscopic 
organisms  have  been  shown  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  man}'  forms  of  disease,  we  are 
somewhat  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  such 
organisms  in  general  as  our  enemies,  forgetting 
many  useful  purposes  which  the}'  serve.  One 
of  the  most  important  processes  taking  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  the  destruction 
of  such  organic  masses  as  have  been  the  seat 
of  life,  but  which  have  suffered  death.  We 
have  only  to  think  for  a  moment  what  the  re- 
sult of  a  stopping  of  this  destructive  process 
would  be,  in  order  to  gain  a  vivid  impression 
in  regard  to  its  importance.  The  living  thing 
can  resist  the  destructive  forces.  When  life 
ceases,  the  resisting-power  is  gone ;  and,  how- 
ever complex  the  materials  may  be  of  which 
the  organism  is  made  up,  they  are  quickly  con- 
verted into  simple  and  stable  substances.  The 
chief  products  of  the  changes  are  carbon  di- 
oxide, water  and  ammonia,  all  of  which  are  of 
high  importance,  as  from  them  again,  under 
the  influence  of  life,  are  elaborated  the  com- 
plex materials.  Now,  we  know,  that,  in  the 
breaking-down  of  organic  matter  after  death, 
microscopic  organisms  play  a  principal  rdle. 
They  are  the  eflScient  scavengers  of  the  earth. 
They  effect  the  transfer  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  to  the  substances  to  be  destroyed,  and 
thus  convert  useless  organic  matter  into  that 
which  is  useful. 

We  thus  see,  that,  while  there  are  microbes 
which  cause  disease,  there  are  others  constantly 
at  work  keeping  the  conditions  favorable  to 
life.  Recently  the  suggestion  has  been  made, 
and  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Pasteur,  that 
the  changes  which  are  involved  in  the  life-pro- 
cess of  both  plants  and  animals  are  probably 
intimately  associated  with  the  activity  of  what 
may  be  called  life-microbes.  Pasteur  read 
before  the  Academy  of  sciences  a  pai)er  by 
Duclaux,  in  which  some  experiments  upon  the 
growth  of  plants  in  sterilized  soils  are  de- 
scribed. Duclaux's  paper  begins  thus  :  "The 
destruction  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil 
by  microbes,  and  the  production  of  a  new  vege- 


tation on  the  soil,  are  two  phenomena  which 
always  accompany  one  another.  Is  there  any 
necessary  connection  between  them  ?  Through 
the  labors  of  Pasteur,  we  know  that  microscopic 
beings  can  only  live  at  the  expense  of  complex 
materials  elaborated  by  the  plant  with  the  aid 
of  chlorophyl.  Can  the  plant  develop  in  the 
absence  of  microscopic  beings  ?  in  other  words, 
can  it,  without  their  aid,  utilize  the  organic 
matter  left  by  the  plant  which  preceded  it  on 
the  soil?" 

With  the  object  of  attempting  to  answer  this 
question,  Duclaux  experimented  upon  i)eas  and 
beans.  These  were  freed  from  germs,  sown  in 
a  soil  which  was  free  from  germs,  and  supplied 
with  organic  matter  of  a  kind  which  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  be  easily  assimilated.  The 
result  was,  that  after  one  or  two  months  the 
organic  matter  was  found  to  be  unchanged, 
and  the  plants  did  not  thrive  any  better  than 
when  placed  in  distilled  water. 

Pasteur,  in  commenting  on  these  experi- 
ments, takes  occasion  to  suggest  to  Duclaux 
an  experiment  on  the  rdle  which  microbes  play 
in  animal  life.  The  experiment  is  this.  A 
hen's  egg,  from  the  surface  of  which  all  germs 
have  been  removed,  is  to  be  hatched  in  a  ster- 
ilized space,  fed  with  sterilized  food,  and  sup- 
plied with  sterilized  air.  Pasteur  believes  that 
the  result  will  be  that  the  chick  will  not  livCt 
and,  in  general,  that  life  is  impossible  without 
the  co-operation  of  microbes. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  merely  a 
suggestion,  and  that  it  rests  at  present  upon 
no  experimental  evidence.  Experiments  of 
the  kind  suggested  will  involve  great  labor 
and  the  greatest  accuracy.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that,  whether  the  results  should  prove 
favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  view  of  Pasteuft 
they  would  be  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
chemist  and  biologist. 


THE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  EGYPTIAS 
SUDAN. 

In  so  vast  a  region  of  country  as  the  Eg\*p- 
tian  Sudan,  extending  as  it  does  over  al)OUt 
sixteeu  or  eighteen  degrees  of  latitude  and  as 
many  of  longitude,  with   differences  of  alti- 
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tude  of  more  Ihan  sbc  thousand  feet  on  stugle 
parallels,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
great  diversit}'  of  climate,  a  full  discnssion  of 
which  would  occupy  too  ranch  space  for  a 
rcaaonable  article.  But  that  portion  of  the 
Kg3*ptian  Sudan  which  at  this  time  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  world  by  reason  of  tlie 
presence  there  of  European  troops,  and  the 
apparently  intended  operations  of  those  troops^ 
am  Vie  here  concisely  considered. 

British  troops  now  occupy  two  positions  in 
the  Egyptian  Sudan;  viz.,  the  province  of 
Dongola  on  the  Nile,  and  the  city  and  i>ort 
of  Suaktu  on  the  coast  of  the  lied  Sea. 

Italian  troops  occn[)y  the  port  and  vicinity 
of  51assowab,  on  the  lled-Sca  coast;  and  the 
Bay  of  Aaaab  and  its  vicinity,  on  the  same 
coast,  near  the  strait  of  Bab-el- Mandeb, 

Wlialever  may  be  the  object  of  the  Italian 
government  in  thus  occupying  positions  on  the 
lied -Sea  coast,  the  ol>ject  of  the  present  British 
occuiiation  is  declared  to  be  war  against  El 
Mahdi,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  climate  of  the  territories  occupied  by  bis 
forces. 

El  Mahdi  now  occupies  and  rules  over  the 
following  :  the  province  of  Khnitiim,  the  prov- 
iaee  of  Darfnr,  the  province  of  Konlofan,  the 
province  of  Senaar.  the  province  of  Berber, 
ibe  district  of  (Tullnbat.  tbc  province  of  Taka 
(excepting  the  capital,  Ivassala),  and  the  great 
desert  region  between  the  Nile  near  Berber, 
and  the  Red-Sea  coast  near  Suakin  and  Agig. 

Thus  we  have  to  consider  the  climate  in  the 
provinces  and  districts  above  named  ;  and  first 
ihe  province  of  Dongola*  now  occupied  by  tlie 
expeditionary  corps  under  (^cn.  Lord  AVoUe- 
le3\  of  probnbly  about  nine  thousand  British 
troops. 

This  is  one  of  the  rich  and  productive  prov- 
inces of  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  exlen<iiug  from 
near  Wady  Haifa  on  the  north,  to  the  borders 
of  the  province  of  Berber  along  the  course 
of  the  Nile.  The  cori-espondence  from  Lord 
W'olseley's  eorpi?  has,  during  llie  i>adt  few 
months,  made  almost  every  hamlet  and  village 
ihroughout  its  length  known  to  all  [mrtsof  the 
norld  where  news[»a|>ers  are  read.  The  cli- 
luate  of  the  rcgii»n  now  occupied  by  the  British 
force  is  not  only  gfK>d*  hut  very  agreeable, 
during  four  months  of  the  year.  —  November, 
l>ccendH.*r.  January,  and  February, —  though 
Febrnary  sometimes  gives  specimen  days  of 
the  Ivliamseen  wind  which  are  vi-vy  tryiug,  even 
to  natives  of  tiie  couutry.  During  the  months 
f>f  Mardj,  April.  May,  nnd  the  (irst  half  of 
June,  however,  llic  chmate,  though  not  very 
laihealtiiy,  is  execHling  tjy  ing  to  all  excepting 


natives  of  the  country.  The  ordinar}^  tern- 
l^erature  is  very  high  during  the  day ;  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  shatie  often  indicating  from 
nry"  to  110°  F.,  while  during  the  night  the 
temperature  falls  to  t>5°  or  70°.  This  great 
difference  makes  it  necessary  to  take  great  care 
to  preserve  health  ;  and,  with  the  best  of  care, 
intermittent  fevers  are  excectlingly  prevalent. 
These,  if  neglected,  are  liable  to  take  typhoid 
forms.  During  these  months,  the  dust-storms 
coming  from  the  sontliward  are  of  moat  dis- 
tressing frequency  and  violence.  While  these 
storms  are  hard  to  endure,  and  cause  great 
snlTenng,  I  lielieve  I  hey  to  a  certain  extent 
deslro}'  fever-germs,  and  ['revent  the  climate 
from  being  so  fatal  to  Europeans  as  it  would 
otherwise  he.  From  Juue  to  September  the 
southerly  and  south-westerly  winds  come 
cliarged  with  moisture,  though  rarely  yielding 
rain  ;  and,  while  relieved  from  the  dust-storms, 
the  tjnroi>ean  is  more  subject  to  fever  inthiences. 

Sneh  is  the  climate  in  which  the  British 
ti'oops  are  apparently  to  wait  during  ibe  next 
five  months,  liefore  advancing  against  their  hu- 
man enemy.  Should  they  wait  there,  under 
the  best  |)Ossible  care  and  with  the  best  pos- 
sible medical  surveillance,  the  commander  will 
l^e  fortunate  should  the  '  unseen  enemy  *  not 
reduce  his  force  by  more  than  tetj  per  cent 
before  October  next,  while  auotlier  ten  per 
cent  woubl  be  so  delulitated  by  repeated 
fe^er-attaeks  as  to  re<|uire  a  month  of  oool 
weather  to  restore  their  strength,  and  make 
tlicm  tit  for  a  vigorous  campaign. 

The  climate  of  Suakin  can  haixily  be  con- 
si  tlere*!  unhealthy,  but  for  the  excessive  heat 
which  reigns  there,  exce(>t  during  the  three 
mouths  of  Decemlier,  January,  ami  bVbruary* 
There  the  desert  comes  down  to  the  very  sea* 
beach ;  and  the  air  of  the  desert,  though  burn- 
ing hot,  is  not  unwholesome.  But  the  beat  in 
that  region,  where  sometimes  during  two  or 
three  successive  years  rain  doQs  not  fall,  while 
the  tro[iical  sunlieams  constantly  bathe  the 
rocks  and  sands,  is  of  an  intensity  not  to  be 
conceived  Ivy  those  who  have  never  eX[>enenced 
the  like ;  and  ex|>osurc  to  it  by  Europeans, 
withont  extraordinary  precautious,  is  certain 
to  produce  sunstroke  ajid  congestions.  The 
thermometer  in  April,  in  the  shad*-*,  will  often 
iudieate  a  temperature  o\^  100"*  to  lU.j'^  F.  ;  but 
even  tins  does  not  inclicate  the  etiect  upon  a 
foot-soldier,  who,  marcbi ug  in  the  ^im,  receives 
the  direct  rays,  and,  in  addition,  sti tiers  from 
the  heat  radiated  and  retlecicd  from  the  Hght- 
coloreil  soil.  It  is,  however,  quite  different 
with  liie  ruounted  soldier,  whether  on  horse- 
back or  ou  camel-back ;  as,  if  well  covered,  he 
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Buffers  less  fVom  the  direct  rars  of  tlie  sun,  and 

not  at  all  fVoro  the  reflected  and  radiated  heat. 
Ah  the  entire  vouie  from  Siiakin  to  Berber  is 
sulijeet  to  heats  fully  equal  to  those  of  the 
viciuity  of  Suiikin^  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  it  is  impracticable  for  Etiro}>can  foot- 
soldiers  to  make  the  mareli  between  those 
two  |K>ints  during  the  spring  and  summer 
roonths,  except  by  using  the  night  and  early 
morning  cxxlasively  for  marching. 

The  climate  of  the  province  of  Berber  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Dongola  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  effects  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Atbara, 
in  some  i>arts  of  this  province  fevers  are  more 
i»re^aleut  during  the  summer  months,  and  of  a 
worse  tvpe  than  in  Dongola. 

In  tlie  province  of  Taka  and  the  district  of 
Gallabnt,  the  climate  from  June  to  October  is 
deadly  for  Europeans,  During  that  season  the 
mins  are  there  copious,  and,  mingling  with 
the  floods  of  water  coming  down  from  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia,  cause  the  rich  soil 
to  become  like  a  saturated  sponge,  while  the 
rank  vegetation  and  the  exhalations  from  the 
soil  render  the  air  poinonouis*  From  many 
districts  the  natives  abandon  the  country  in 
May,  taking  with  them  their  lamilies,  their 
flocks  and  their  herds,- — to  save  themselves  and 
their  families  from  fever;  and  their  tiocks  and 
herds  from  the  ravages  of  the  stinging  insects 
which,  daring  the  season  of  rains,  infest  the 
coon  try.  These  jx'ople  go  north  to  the  deserts, 
and  remain  until  the  latter  part  of  October, 
when  they  return,  to  find  their  own  countiy 
delightful  in  climate,  and  glorious  in  vegetation. 
These  conditions  remain  through  the  winter, 
and  the  hU-  is  healthful  until  April. 

The  climate  of  Khartum  is  hot,  damp,  and 
cxece*ling]y  unhealthy  from  April  until  Octo- 
bcr»  The  winter  climate  is  not  disagreeable  ; 
but  cren  in  winter  the  place  can  hardly  be 
ooneidered  healthy,  owing  to  the  peculiar  loca- 
tion of  the  town  between  the  Blue  and  AYlnte 
Niles«  and  to  lack  of  sanitary  rule  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  streets  and  houses.  During  the 
|iast  twenty  years^  more  care  has  been  taken 
in  Uie  construction  of  dwellings  ;  and  the  con- 
rfitioris  are  now  more  favorable  than  they  for- 
merly werc- 

The  jirovince  of  Kordofan  is  visited  l>y  less 
tlian  that  of  Khailum  or  of  Taka.  Duriug 
winter,  from  the  last  of  October  until  the 
of  3Iarch,  the  climate  is  very  agreeable 
quite  healthy.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
the  north*  The  temperature  is  not  high, 
ranging  in  the  middle  of  the  day  from  80*^  to 
H8**  F.  The  air  ia  bracing  and  invigorating, 
while  the  nights  arc  cool  and  pleasant. 


^farch,  ApriK  and  May  are  there  the  hottest 

and  most  disagreeable  season,  though  not  un- 
healthy. In  June  the  season  of  rains  com- 
mences, and  it  lasts  until  the  latter  part  of 
September  or  early  October*  The  winds  are 
then  from  the  south  and  south-west*  The  rains 
come  in  showers,  sometimes  daily,  but  oflencr 
once  in  three  or  four  days.  The  air  is  del) ili tilt- 
ing; and  fevers,  intermittent  in  form,  strike  all 
exc-epting  the  natives. 

No  matter  what  care  may  be  taken  to  guard 
troops  from  the  effects  of  climate,  the  death- 
rate  among  soldiers  is  always  great  during  this 
wet  season*  In  an  expedition  which  I  sent 
into  that  province,  well  organized,  well  and 
very  carefully  commanded,  well  supplied,  with 
good  medical  attendance  and  good  hospital 
supplies,  six  per  cent  of  the  soldiers  died 
during  four  months  of  the  season  of  rains, 
while  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  there 
were  very  few  deaths. 

The  climate  of  Darfur  closely  resembles 
that  of  Kordofan.  The  rains  come  at  the  same 
time  of  year,  and  the  sanitary  effects  of  the 
ditierent  seasons  are  nearly  the  same ;  yet  the 
fevers,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  medical 
officers,  seem  to  be  more  often  severe  in  type 
in  Darfur  than  in  Kordofan*     C*  P.  Stone. 


THE   CAROLINE  ISLAND   ECLIPSE  EX- 
PEDITION. 

The  protracted  duration  of  totality  of  the 
eclipse  of  May,  1883,  early  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  astronomers  ;  but  an  examination  of  its 
shadow-track  on  the  earth  showed  the  unfortu- 
nate fact  that  it  would  begin  in  the  Pacific  just 
east  of  Australia,  and  completely  traverse  the 
ocean,  finally  leaving  the  earth  before  the  South 
American  continent  was  reached.  Only  one 
eclipse  had  ever  been  observed  with  a  greater 
diu-atiou  of  totality ;  and  the  possibility  that 
an  observing-st»ation  might  be  available  in  the 
small  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  determined 
Mr,  Charles  H*  Rockwell  of  Tarry  town,  X*Y., 
to  endeavor  to  organize  an  observing  expedi- 
tion from  the  United  States.  Through  his 
representations,  the  National  academy  of  sci- 
ences was  brought  to  consider  the  matter, 
and  it  was  expected  that  Professor  Young  of 
Princeton  would  have  the  entire  charge  of  the 
exi)edition*  Unforeseen  circumstances  pre- 
vented this»  and  the  party  was  finally  organ- 
ized with  Professor  Ilolden  as  chief,  and  sei- 


Rfport  of  the  f clime  expedition  to  Carolint  Inland ^  .Vay, 
18^3.  In  vol,  U.  of  the  McraoJrn  of  tbr  oAtlotia)  academy  of  id* 
encet.    WMblngton,  ISM.    14«  p.,  22  pi.    A". 
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entitle  (li  reel  or.  Pretty  full  aecouuls  of  the 
expedition,  its  objects,  uietboils,  and  rcsnlts, 
hfive  already  been  published  in  Science,  vol.  i., 
at  pp,  299  and  594,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking may  be  gained  when  it  is  known,  that, 
in  addition  to  the  elaborate  home  preparations 
of  the  instniments  and  apparatus  for  sspeeial- 
ized  iuvestigations,  the  observers  were  absent 
from  the  Tnited  States  more  than  three  months, 
duriog  the  most  of  whieh  they  were  travelling 
(some  fifteen  thousand  miles,  in  all),  and  that 
ten  f(dl  weeks  were  passed  at  sea. 

They  were  expertpf^  to  lukr  up  their  abode 


wisely  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
island  in  eveiy  particular ;  and  their  researches, 
although  secondary  to  the  main  purpose  of  \he 
expedition,  have  quite  as  much  of  interest  as, 
if  they  are  not  of  equal  importance  with,  the 
results  pertaining  purely  to  the  eclipse.  First, 
Professor  Holden  gives  us  the  history  of  the 
island  i  from  which  w^e  learn  that  it  was  first 
seen  in  1795,  that  it  was  once  known  as  Thorn- 
ton Island,  and  that  in  1868  Capt.  Nares,  R.X., 
took  i>ossessiou  of  it  for  the  British.  I'en 
years  later  guano  was  exported  from  the  island. 
—  an  item  of  iuterest  when  connected  with  the 
fact,  that,  in  seeking  for  the  deposits,  the  for- 
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somewhere  on  a  small  group  of  islands,  about 
whicli  nothiug  of  importance  could  ht  aiscer- 
tuined  beforehand,  save  the  bare  fact  of  their 
e?cisteuce  at  a  known  spot  in  mid-ocean.  The 
whole  undertaking,  however,  ivas  accomplished 
without  a  mishap  of  au}'  kind  occiirriug  to  in- 
terfere with  the  success  of  the  work. 

On  the  raorniog  of  tlie  eclipse  there  were 
three  rain-showers,  ami  several  persistent 
banks  of  clouds.  The  critical  momeuta  of 
totality,  however,  were  passed  witli  an  un- 
clouded sky  ;  and  the  observations  of  the  par- 
ties were  successful,  owing  to  the  apparent 
accident  of  the  dissipation  of  a  local  cloud . 

So  little  was  known  of  Caroline  Island,  that 
Professor  Holden  and  the  members  of  his  party 


mer  ownei^s  of  the  island  came   upon 
marais,  or  burial-places,  numbering  alt  _ 
fifty.  In  wdiicli  they  found  stoue  axes  and  relics! 
of  various  sorts. 

The  island,  as  it  was  in  1883,  is  well  describedl 
by  Professor  Holden   and  Lieut.  Qualtrougli,' 
the  former  quoting  from    Daua*s  *  Coral  and  i 
coral  Islands/  and  Darwin's  *  Voyage  of  thej 
Beagle,*  their  aeuounts  of  typical  coral  atolls. f 
By  supplementing  these  descriptions  with  llifr] 
statement  that  Carohne  Island  is  iu  general  *| 
])ear-shaped  ring  of  islets  encircling  a  lagooo* 
the  characteristic  features  of  the    inlands  1^1 
come  jierfectly  nndei-stood.     A  few  facts  from 
Lieut.  Qualtrough's  pai)er  will  be  of  intercut: 
that  there  are,  in  alU  twenty-five  islets^  well 
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covered  with  treea  and  shrubbery ;  that  tidal 
observations  iu  the  lagooii  show  no  relation 
Ijetweeu  the  rise  and  fall  inside  the  lagoon, 
jwd  outside  ;  tlmt  the  weather,  though  luostlj 
fide,  is  somewhat  changeable,  with  occasional 
sudden  showers ;  and  that  the  climate  of  the 
island^  though  warm,  is  delightful,  the  sur- 
rounding sea  conducing  to  an  equable  tem- 
perature. 

BIr.  Upton  presents  a  very  full  pai>er,  occu- 
pying nearly  one-tbird  of  the  volume,  on  the 
meteorology  of  the  island  during  the  period  of 
two  weeks  extending  from  April  25  to  May  9. 
Frequent  observations  were  made  with  tUe 
ordinary  meteorological  instruments,  arul  with 
special  radiation  apparatus  furnished  by  the 
ehief  signal-officer.  The  meteorological  bear- 
ings of  ilie  eclipse  were  carefully  attended  to, 
and  the  observations  are  fully  discussed,  and 
the  results  clearly  presented  in  graphical  fonn. 

One  section  of  the  report  was  prepared  b}- 
Professor  Trelease,  and  relates  to  the  l)oUiny 
of  Caroline  Island  as  represented  by  the  col- 
lections of  Dr.  Dixon,  U.  S,  navy,  who  con- 
tributes also  a  page  or  two  of  interesting  uotes 
on  the  zotilog}^  of  the  island.  The  lepidoptera 
received  attention,  and  the  valuable  collection 
made  by  Dr.  Palisa  was  Uiken  to  Vienna  for 
identification.  At  Professor  H olden 's  request, 
however,  he  very  kindly  made  and  presented 
to  the  American  expedition  as  complete  a  col 
lection  of  duplicates  as  was  pos^sible ;  and 
these  are  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Butler  of  the 
British  museum,  and  Mr.  Strecker  of  Penn- 
aylvanist 

Coming  now  to  the  physical  and  astronomi- 
cal i^esults  of  the  expedition,  we  find  first  a 
condensed  statement  of  IVofessor  Ilolden's 
plan  of  operations  on  the  day  of  the  eclipse, 
followed  by  the  reports  of  all  the  obser^'ers  on 
the  special  fields  of  work  assigned  to  them. 
Daring  the  period  of  totality.  Professor  Hol- 
den  devoted  his  own  attention  to  the  search 
for  intra-mercunal  planets,  with  the  negative 
residt  long  since  known,  and  which  be  regards 
as  conclusive  to  such  an  extent  that  '"at  future 
eclipses  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  devote  an 
observer  and  a  telescoi>e  to  the  further  prose- 
cution of  this  search."  Dr.  Haatiugs,  with  an 
nntisual  equipment  for  polariscopic  and  spec- 
troscopic work,  gave  his  entire  time  to  the 
^ar  corona.  He  found  that  with  delicate 
methocls  the  brighter  portions  of  the  corona 
ought  to  be  observable  more  than  a  minute 
before  totality.  Dr.  Hastings  presents  his 
own  obaen'ations,  and  concludes  that  '*  the 
enormous  change  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
1474  Une  could   be  traced  east  antl  west  of 


the  sun,  with  very  slight  change  of  the  moon's 
place,  precludes  the  explanation  hitherto  ac- 
cepted of  a  gaseous  atmosphere  extending  as 
far  as  implied  by  the  spectroscope.'*  Regard- 
ing these  results,  then,  as  strongly  indicating 
the  need  of  a  different  explanation  of  the  ob- 
served phenomena,  he  institutes  a  thorough 
review  of  the  results  of  all  the  observations  of 
the  corona  at  previous  eclipses,  and  groups 
them  under  the  head  of  spectroscopic  analysis, 
poiari;!ation,  and  photography.  The  hitherto 
accepted  explanation  of  tlie  phenomena  is  then 
brierty  set  forth ;  and  following  it  his  own  ex- 
planation is  pro[>osed,  which  is,  that  the  coro- 
nal phenomena  may  be  fully  accounted  for  by 
applying  the  well-knowu  principles  of  ditfrac- 
tion  to  the  sunlight  which  grazes  the  edge  of 
the  lunar  disk,  and  is  propagated  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer. 


THE  PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  BRAZIL.^ 

The  greater  part  of  the  erapire  consists  of  an  ele- 
vated plateau^  having  the  mean  elevation  of  from  300 
to  1,01  KJ  metres,  limitetl  on  ihe  north  and  west  by  the 
great  continental  depressions  of  the  Amazoaas  and 
Paraguay  basins*  which  are  ahivost  united  throngh 
the  valley  of  the  Madeira,  and  its  tributary  the 
Guapore.  A  portion  of  the  elevatetl  plateau  of 
Guiana,  nearly  the  whole  of  ihe  great  Amazon iaa 
depression,  and  the  upper  part  of  that  of  the  Para- 
guay, are  also  inchided  in  the  empire.  In  addition 
to  tliese  four  grand  natural  physical  divisions^  there 
is  also  an  Atlantic  border-region,  forming  a  narrow 
strip  between  tlie  ocean  and  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
great  continental  plateau. 

Although  generally  represented  as  wholly  moaa- 
tainous,  the  Brazilian  plateau  consists  in  great  part 
of  tablelands,  which,  from  the  deep  excavation  of 
the  Innumerable  river- valleys,  liave  become  very 
much  accidentcd,  so  as  to  present  a  mountainous 
aspect.  The  true  mountains  (restricting  tlie  tenu 
to  the  elevations  formed  by  upheaved  strata)  are 
mainly  in  tlie  easteni  and  central  portions,  and  may 
be  considered  as  constituting  two  groups,  nearly 
separated  by  the  elevated  tahlelands  of  the  Parana 
and  Silo  Francisco  basins, 

r*  The  eastern  or  maritime  group  accompanies  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
sea,  from  near  the  north*east  shoalder  of  the  contU 
nent  at  Cape  Sao  Hoque,  to  or  near  the  southern 
limits  of  the  empire.  The  central  or  Goyaz  group 
occupies  a  part  of  tlie  southern  portion  of  the  province 
of  Goyaz,  and  that  part  of  the  province  of  Minas 
Geraes  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Sao  Francisco,  and  is 
joined  to  the  eastern  group  by  a  transverse  ridge  ex- 
tending in  the  direction  east- west >  across  the  southern 
portion  of  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  This  trans* 
verse  ridge,  with  the  mountains  of  Goyaz,  fonns  part 
of  the  great  east  and  west  watershed  of  the  coa- 
*  Froin  tho  Rio  A'eu}*. 
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linenti  which  Is  generally  known  as  the  Serra  das 
Vertentes,  —  an  improper  deslgnatlony  since  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  watershed  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  mountainous. 

The  mouu tains  of  the  eastern  group  form  a  long 
and  comparatively  narrow  atone  of  about  sixty  mllea 
in  maximum  width  in  the  provinces  south  of  Kto  de 
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Janeiro,  which  widens  to  four  or  five  tiniesi  that 
width  in  the  aouthorn  part  of  the  province  of  Minas 
GeraeSi  hut  becomes  reduced  to  a  width  of  from  15t) 
lo  2(X)  miles  in  tlie  region  to  the  east  of  the  i>ao  Frat*- 
ctsco.  In  the  provinces  of  Parand,  Sao  Paulo,  Itio  tie 
Janeiro^  EspirUo-SaniOT  and  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  where  liiisgroup  attains 
its  greatest  duvtiJopment^  there  are  two  well-del] niiii 
parallel  ranges,  the  8erra  do  Mar  and  the  Serra  da 
M&utiquelra,  which  extend  from  &uutii-west  to  north- 
east. The  culminating  points  are  the  peaks  of  the 
Organ  Mountains,  in  the  Serra  do  Mar,  at  the  h<^atl 
of  Rio  Bay,  2,2:32  metres  high;  and  Itatiaia,  in  tlie 


Serra  da  Mantiqueini,  at  tlie  angle  of  the 
provinces  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Min&s^ 
Geraes,  with  2»712  metres  of  elevation  above  tin? 
level  of  the  »ea  ;  this  last  being  the  highest  poiq 
of  the  empire*  Somewhat  to  the  north  of  Rio  iK 
Janeiro  the  culminating  line  of  the  group 
from  the  Serra  da  Maotiqueira,  which  continues  in  j 
north-easterly  direction,  to  a  branch,* 
which »  under  the  name  of  Serra 
do  EspiuhaQO,  extends  north,  or  a 
little  east  of  nortli,  along  the  eoAt- 
em  margin  of  the  Sao  Francisco 
basin.  The  highest  points  of  this 
range  are  the  peaks  of  Itaooiumi 
(1,752  metres)  and  Cara^a  (l,i^ 
metres),  near  Ouro  Pret<>;  the  jteak 
of  Piedade,  near  Sahara  {Ul^i  me- 
tres) ;  and  Itamb^,  near  Dlamantina 
{1,823  metres ),  The  mouiitam*  of 
this  group  become  lower  in  the  prov* 
inces  north  and  soulli  of  those  abore 
indicated^  and  to  the  northward  of 
the  Sao  Francisco  are  represented 
by  short  detached  ranges  and  Iso- 
lated f  teaks. 

The  western  mountain  group  con- 
sists of  at  least  two  distinct  rangc%i| 
—  that  of  the  Serra  da  Canastni,  of 
Matta  da  Corda,  extending  in  a  pei>- 
eral    northerly   direction   from   the 
head  waters  of  the  Sao  Francisco  to 
the  southern  rim  of  the  basin  of  its 
great  weistern  tributary  the  PamcA- 
iii;  and  the  mountains  of  soulljcro_ 
Goyat,   extending  in  a  north^ea 
eriy  direction  between  the  heads  < 
theTocantins,  Araguaya^and  Pii 
basins.    The  fii>t  i^  an  offset  froil 
a  broad   oxpan^iitn   of    the    MantJ 
queira  Range^   which  1  in    soutlien 
Minas    Geraes    and    northern 
Paulo,   extends   weslwanl    to, 
somewhat  beyond,  ihe  heat!  of  1 
Sfio    Francisco*        Its    culmtnatir^ 
point  is  the  Serra  da  Canastra*  at  t 
source  of  the  Sao  Francisco,  wbid 
rises    1,282  metres  above  the  sea. 
The    limits   and   extension  of   tLe 
Goya^   chain  cannot    be  dc(iniie1|^ 
traced,  as  the  aecounta  of  tlie  | 
ogy  rf  the  region  are  too  meagre  to  enable  one  to<til 
criminate  between  the  true  mountains  of  upbenti 
and  the  ridges  produced  by  denudation  from  horiwu' 
lal  strata.    It  Is  thun  impossible,  at  present,  to  itMX^ 
how  great  a  part  of  the  various  watersheds  radiatln;^ 
from  the   Goyaz   Mountains  as  a  centre  should  i 
classed  with  tliem,  or  whether  any  of  these  ridg 
stitute,  or  not,  a  distinct  system.    The  eulmli 
point  of  the  system  is  the  Monies  Pyreneos»  nea 
city  of  Goyaz^  whose  height  is  variously  estimaltd  1 
from  2,3 hi  to  2,S);>2  metres,  the  former  being  proba- 
bly nearest  the  truth. 
The  great  tablelands  (composed  of  boHiontal  tir 
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_^  ']y  horixonlal  Ptrata)  of  the  Braillian  plateau 
afp  those  of  the  Parnnd^  Amazonos,  Sao  FraneiscOp 
and  Paniahyba  basins.  That  of  the  Paranii  basin, 
which  may  be  considered  as  embracing  the  Uruguay, 
tncludfs  a  lajge  portion  of  the  provinces  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina,  Paraiid,  and  Silo 
PauUt;  a  small  part  of  s^mih-wegteni  Mina*  Geraes 
and  southeru  Goyaz:  and  ihe  elevated  portion  of  the 
province  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  of  the  republic  of 
Paraguay,  lying  between  the  Parana  and  Paraguay. 
The  maximum  elevation  along  the  easteru  border  io 
the  provinces  of  Parang  and  Sao  Paulo  is  approxi- 
mately 1,000  metres,  the  general  level  liecoming  a 
few  hundred  metres  lower  to  the  southward  and 
westward,  as  the  result  not  only  of  deiiudalion,  but 
also  of  a  general  lowering  of  the  surface. 

The  Amazonian  tableland  includes  the  greater 
of  the  provinces  of  Matto  Grosso  and  Goyaz,  a 
part  of  southern  Para,  and  relatively  small 
ions  of  south-eastern  Amazonas  and  western 
H&rauhiiO,  It  is  drained  by  the  Tocan tins- Araguaya, 
XlngiJ,  Tapajos,  and  lower  Madeira,  with  its  tribu- 
tary the  <iuapor€,  all  of  which  descend  from  the 
tableland  in  a  series  of  rapids,  at  a  distance  of  from 
U»i»  to  2IHI  miles  from  the  Amazonas,  The  southern 
margin  of  this  jjreat  tableland  —  an  escarpment  ris- 
ing to  between  S(X>  and  l,fHX)  metres  above  the  level 
of  I  he  aea,  and  facing  the  depression  of  the  Paraguay 
and  Guaporti — has  received  the  name  of  Serra  dos 
Parecls, 

The  Sao  Francisco  tableland  lies  mainly  to  the 
west  of  that  river,  in  the  w^e^tern  part  of  the  prov- 
ioces  of  Minu^  Geraes  and  Bahla,  and  rises  to  the 
bdght  of  about  80C»  metres*  It  is  doubtful  whether 
or  not  it  extends  over  the  watershed,  m  as  to  he  con- 
tinuous with  those  of  the  Tocantins  and  Pamahyba 
valleys*  The  latter  occupies  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
priDvlnee  of  Piauhy*  and  a  p<iriion  of  southern  Mar- 
anhao  and  western  Ceara,  and  is  perhaps  continuous 
with  the  Ainazoniau  tableland  along  the  Tocautins 
divide* 

All  of  these  tablelands  are  deeply  cut  by  numer- 
ous river- valleys  so  as  to  present  almost  everywhere 
a  niountaluous  aspect;  and  the  ridges  formed  by 
denudation  are  generally  spoken  of  ;is  inoim tains, 
and  are  represented  as  such  on  all  maps  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Tlie  Braitllan  portion  of  the  Guiana  plateau  is 
very  imperfectly  known*  Along  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Amazonas  and  the  rivers  flowing  to  the 
Carihlican  Sea  there  are  mountains  whose  culminat- 
ing p»>inis  are  said  to  ris«  to  the  elevation  of  2,0{.¥l 
metres  or  more;  ami  spurs  of  high  lands  extend  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Amazonas  at  sevenil  points 
t»etw#!€ii  the  mouth  of  the  Tlio  Negro  and  the  sea. 
This  region  is  drained  by  ihe  Rio  Negro,  with  its 
trtbutary  the  Kio  Branco,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
rivers,  among  which  tlie  Jamtinda,  TrombeLis,  Parii, 
Jary,  and  Araguary  are  tlie  most  important. 

The  great  Amazonian  depression  is  i^latively  nar- 
row along  the  lower  river,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  the  average  width  being  probably  between 
100  and  200  miles.   Above  llie  Kio  Negro  and  Madeira, 


in  the  province  of  Amazonas,  it  widens  considerably, 
so  that  it  prt^sent4  a  bottle  or  flask  «hape.  The  river 
is  generally  bordered  by  low  alluvial  phiins,  often  of 
considerable  width,  which  are  subject  to  overflow, 
and  are  full  of  lakes  and  anastomosing  side-channels 
of  the  great  river,  or  of  the  lower  courses  of  its  tribu- 
taries. The  higher  lands  are  either  tablelands  less 
than  300  metres  in  height,  formed  by  deposits  pe- 
culiar to  the  depression,  or  denuded  outliers  of  the 
margins  of  the  great  continental  plateaus  on  either 
side,  or  of  the  Andean  plateau  at  the  head  of  the 
basin* 

The  Brazilian  part  of  the  Paraguay  depression 
is  the  upper  (lortion  of  the  immense  plains  of  the 
basin  of  that  river,  whicli  form  a  large  part  of  the 
Argentine  Kepublie,  Paraguay,  and  eastern  Bolivia. 
These  plains  lie  several  hundred  rat^tiv^  lower  than 
the  land^  of  the  plateau  that  encircle  them,  and  of 
its  numerous  spurs  and  oiitlien*.  Tlon  :ire,  for  the 
most  part,  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  rivers  (the  tipper  Paraguay  and  it«  tributaries) 
that  traverse  them,  and,  during  the  wet  «eason,  be- 
come transformed  into  immense  lakes  and  marshes. 

The  Atlantic  l>order-region  consists  of  a  zone,  gen- 
erally only  a  few  miles  in  width,  lying  between  the 
coast  and  the  margin  of  the  continental  plateau. 
South  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  it  is  constituted  by  low  sand- 
plains  full  of  lagoons,  and  by  denuded  spurs  and 
outliers  of  the  plateau.  North  of  Rio  d.'  Janeiro 
there  are  in  many  places,  in  addition  to  thL'se,  hills 
and  tablelands  of  formations  peculiar  lo  ibis  coast- 
belt,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  from  100  to  200  metres. 

O.  A.  Derby. 


T/JE  LAST  CRUrSE  OF  THE  ALBATROSS 
IN  THE  (riJLF  OF  MEXICO, 

AccoRiiiN<i  to  a  late  report  by  Lieut. -Commander 
Z.  L.  Tanner,  U.S.N,,  commanding  the  U,  S.  fish- 
coinmisslon  steamer  Albatrof^s.  dated  at  New  OrleauSi 
Feb.  13,  the  recent  short  cruise  of  that  vessel  has 
been  p  rod  uc  live  of  some  in  le  res  ling  reanlts. 

The  Albatross  left  Wasliingtoa  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  before  Christmas  (1884),  and  after  some 
delay  by  ice  in  the  river,  and  by  rough  weather  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  arrived  al  Norfolk  on  the  moniing 
of  the  2tlth.  Having  taken  in  coal  at  Norfolk,  and 
received  the  party  of  naturalists  detailed  for  the 
cruise,^  she  put  to  sea  ou  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  3 
(1885)*  bound  for  Key  West,  At  starling,  the  very 
unusually  high  barometer  of  31-10  was  noted;  but 
the  glass  began  falling  tar!y  next  morning,  with  the 
?et ting-in  of  a  smart  souili-ea.Hi  gale  and  heavy  sea. 
Oti  the  <3th,  the  weather  having  muderated,  a  trawl- 
line  was  set  for  tile-Iiih,  iu  75)  fa  thorn  <.  off  ihe  Car- 
olina coast,  but  without  result.  Four  hauls  with 
the  beam- trawl,  with  wing-nets  and  mud- bags,  in 
about  the  same  locality,  were  more  protlui'tive,  bring- 
ing up  many  fatniliar  species,  and  some  new  to  the 
ship. 

«  Mr.  J.  K.  Btnedkt  (in  charge^  Oipl.  J.  W.  Collins,  Dr, 
TftrUtou  IL  BfODi  luid  Mr.  Tbomiu  Lee. 
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A  sharp  gale  from  the  southward,  and  heavy  sea^ 
now  set  in,  preventing  further  work;  and,  after 
waiting  two  days  for  the  weather  to  moderate,  the 
Albatross  proceeded  on  her  way,  taking  several  king- 
fisli  with  trolling-lines  as  she  passed  along  the  Florida 
reefs.  Having  taken  in  coal  at  Key  West,  she  sailed 
on  the  15th  for  Havana,  where  she  arrived  the  next 
day.  Notwithstanding  the  rough  and  uneven  bot- 
tom, several  hauls  were  made  with  the  beam-trawl 
in  37  fathoms,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  with 
excellent  results.  The  next  five  days  were  occupied 
in  daily  trips  out  of  Havana,  and  the  constant  use  of 
the  tangles  and  beam-trawl  upon  the  *  Pentacrinus ' 
ground.  Thirty-two  hauls,  in  all,  were  made,  bring- 
ing up  a  large  supply  of  sea-lilies,  besides  an  immense 
variety  of  other  things,  and  one  specimen  of  sea-lily 
supposed  to  represent  a  new  genus. 

Leaving  Havana  on  the  20th,  the  surface  tow-net 
was  put  over  on  two  successive  evenings  just  after 
dark,  with  poor  results,  there  being  very  little  surface 
life.  On  the  21st  two  hauls  (beam-trawl)  were  made 
in  426  and  423  fathoms,  north  of  the  w^estem  end  of 
Cuba,  with  fair  results,  notwithstanding  coral  patches 
on  the  bottom.  Two  wrecks,  one  a  Spanish  man-of- 
war,  were  seen  on  Colorado  reefs.  On  the  22d  sent 
down  tangles,  and  afterward  small  beam-trawl,  in  167 
fathoms,  off  the  eastern  end  of  Arrowsmith  Banks, 
with  excellent  results,  including  many  forms  unknown 
to  those  on  board. 

After  a  week  spent  in  studying  the  fauna  of  Coz- 
umel  Island,  off  the  east  coast  of  Yucatan,  the  Al- 
batross, on  the  29th,  visited  the  south-west  end  of 
the  island ;  and,  while  the  gunning  and  seining  parties 
went  ashore,  the  ship  stood  off  shore,  and  took  two 
hauls  each  with  the  trawl  and  with  tangles  in  from  137 
to  231  fathoms.    The  tangles  brought  up  many  forms 
new  to  the  party,  but  the  trawls  were  not  successful. 
Having  picked  up  the  shore  parties,  the  ship  stood 
away  for  the  Campeache  Banks,  and  made  seven 
hauls  with  the  beam-trawl,  getting  many  forms  new 
to  those  on  board,  besides  using  the  tangles  and 
hand-lines.    It  had  been  intended  to  remain  here  for 
several  days;  but  the  occurrence  of  a  case  of  typhoid- 
fever  on  board  made  it  desirable  to  get  the  sick  man 
into  hospital  as  soon  as  possible,  and  Pensacola  was 
headed  for  as  the  nearest.    There  coal  was  taken 
aboard,  the  sick  man  landed,  and  the  ship  sailed 
again,  Feb.  5,  to  explore  the  banks  off  Cape  San  Bias. 
On  the  way  out  from  Pensacola,  the  three-masted 
schoonerjL  Fanny  Whitman,  of  Rockland,  Me.,  was  dis- 
covered ashore  in  a  dangerous  position,  with  distress- 
signals  flying.    She  was  towed  off  and  set  afloat;  and 
on  the  7th,  fishing-lines,  tangles,  and  trawls  were 
put  over  on  the  banks  (27  fathoms)  with  satisfactory 
results.    Red  groupers  were  found  with  ovaries  dis- 
tended, but  none  fully  ripe.    Returning  to  Pensacola 
on  the  9th,  the  ship  sailed  again  for  New  Orleans 
on  the  10th,  taking  soundings  every  five  miles  from 
latitude  29°  27'  north,  longitude  87°  44'  west,  in  a 
south-south-west  direction,  to  latitude  25<'  54'  north, 
longitude  SS^'  2^  west   (696  fathoms),  and  running 
other  lines  in  various  directions,  east  and  west,  with- 
out finding  any  bank  or  shoal,  and  generally  confirm- 


ing the  soundings  of  the  coast-survey  chart.  Three 
hauls  of  the  beam-trawl,  bringing  up  many  specimens 
unknown  to  those  on  board,  were  made  about  latitude 
29°  10'  north,  longitude  88°  15'  west.  This  locality 
was  found  to  be  so  promising,  that  it  will  be  revisited 
hereafter. 

After  running  another  line  of  soundings  in  the 
direction  of  New  Orleans,  the  Albatross  came  to 
anchor  off  Algiers  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of 
February. 


TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION   IN 
AMERICA. 

Royal  commissioners  were  appointed  in  England 
on  Aug.  25,  1882,  "  to  Inquire  into  the  instruction  of 
the  industrial  classes  of  certain  foreign  countries  in 
technical  and  other  subjects,"  and  "into  the  influ- 
ence of  such  instruction  on  manufacturing  and  other 
industries  at  home  and  abroad."  A  thin  octavo 
report  issued  in  1882,  and  a  very  voluminous  report 
issued  in  1884,  contain  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  commission.  In  vol.  ii.  of  the  second 
report  is  contained  the  report  on  technical  education 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  compiled  by  Mr. 
William  Mather  of  Salford,  Eng.,  a  well-known  manu- 
facturer, who  has  indicated  his  enthusiasm  for  techni- 
cal instruction  by  the  establishment  of  a  well-equipped 
school  for  apprentices  employed  at  his  works. 

Mr.  Mather  arrived  in  New  York  on  May  23, 1883, 
and,  after  a  six-months'  tour  through  the  states  and 
the  British  possessions,  returned  to  England  on  'So^. 
1,  in  the  same  year.  Special  inquiries  were  made  bj 
him  upon  the  subject  of  technical  and  industrial 
education  in  twenty-two  different  cities,  including 
San  Francisco,  Richmond,  and  the  most  important 
intervening  cities.  Not  less  than  one  hundred  edu- 
cational institutions  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments were  visited,  but  reports  were  made  only 
upon  the  typical  institutions  visited.  Mr.  Mather 
has  divided  the  results  of  his  inquiries  into  four 
parts:  — 

1°.  A  general  view  of  the  public  schools  in  cities 
and  coimties,  and  a  description  of  the  scientific  tnin- 
ing  in  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  various 
states. 

2«>.  The  technical,  industrial,  and  manual  train- 
ing-schools and  art-schools. 

3°.  The  effect  of  these  institutions  on  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  through  the  intelligence  of  the 
proprietors,  foremen,  and  work-people. 

49.  The  influences  and  institutions,  other  thin 
schools,  tending  to  the  advancement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  industrial  population. 

There  is  also  an  appendix  to  the  report,  containing 
statistical  information,  letters  from  prominent  edu- 
cators, and  abstracts  of  methods  of  instruction  in 
different  places. 

Second  report  of  the  ro}fal  commUHonert  on  technical  i^ 
ttrtiction.  Vol.  11.  No.  8.  Report  on  tecbDlcal  edaeatloii  In  tbe 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada.  By  William  IUtebi- 
I^ndon,irVr«  <ft  SpotUawoode,  1884. 
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A  very  farorable  account  is  given  of  the  attentlance 
at  the  schools,  the  <<uhjecta  taught^  and  the  methods 
of  administration,  Tlie  prevalence  of  iJiitenw^y  in 
cerfaifi  sections  is  noted.  Attention  is  called  to 
certain  phases  of  the  lahor  question;  in  particular, 
Blrikes,  trade»-uniDits,  machinery,  wages,  and  pilces. 
Several  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  the  tech- 
nical and  art  schools  of  Canada. 

The  most  interesting  portions  of  the  report  are 
parts  ii,  and  liL,  relating  to  the  colleges  and  institn- 
lions  devoted  to  art,  science,  and  technical  inslrue- 
lion.  8f>ecial  attention  is  called  to  Cotnmbia  college, 
the  Cooper  union,  Workingnian's  t^chool  (Adler's), 
Steven's  institute,  Cornell  university,  Massachusetts 
institute  of  technology,  Sheffield  scientific  school, 
Worcester  free  school,  HL  Louis  manual  training- 
school,  University  of  Califoniia,  Girard  college, 
Maryland  institute,  Johns  Hopkins  imiverslty^  Har- 
vard college,  F[anipton  normal  institute,  and  other 
art  and  science  institutions.  The  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, ihn  plan  of  government,  the  resources  and 
tp4*eiHl  features  of  each  institution,  are  critically 
noted;  but  only  that  phase  of  the  instruction  given 
which  pertains  directly  or  indirectly  to  technical 
education  is  emphasized.  VeiT  Utile  space  is  de- 
vote*! to  the  handicraft  schools  in  which  the  indus- 
trial education  is  made  an  end.  antl  not  a  means  to 
foster  intellectual  development.  Th«  definlteness  of 
aim,  and  rhe  practical  character  of  the  instruction 
given,  in  the  schools  of  technology,  are  commended  in 
high  terms.  The  amlntion  of  the  student  Is  sus- 
tained by  a  reasouahle  expectation  of  entering  upon 
a  useful  career  at  the  close  of  his  scliolastic  lahors. 
The  €Qiployment  of  manual  labor  lu  a  part  of  Intel- 
tecttial  training  is  favorably  commented  upon.  Mr, 
Mftiher  quotes  a  familiar  expression  of  employers  of 
labor:  *  Our  brightest  hoys  come  from  the  country/ 
Not  that  he  would  disparage  the  mental  grasp  and 
acumen  of  the  city-bred  boys;  hut  the  habit  of  using 
!At  variety  uf  tools  fits  the  farmer*s  boy  to  profit 
Die  instruction  given  in  the  workshops  and  labora- 
tories of  pcdytechnic  schools.  Professor  Brewer's  re- 
cent lecture  on  the  educational  value  of  the  farm 
may  hi*  here  cited  In  confirmation  of  Mr.  Mather*s 
irfew«. 

Aj  one  example  of  the  great  interest  taken  in  tech- 
tiiea)  Instruction  by  a  wealthy  community,  mention 
U  made  of  the  generous  endowment  of  a  hundred 
ihouaand  dollars  received  by  the  training-school  of 
Chicago  from  the  *  Commercial  club  '  of  that  city,— 
an  organization  composed  of  eminent  business-men. 
The  munificent  gift  of  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  of  New 
York,  rcjulting  in  the  erection  of  the  *  Cooper  union,' 
if  0pMialJy  notad.  The  St.  Louis  manual  training- 
•ebool  of  tlie  Washington  university  is  commended 
for  Its  wise  adaptation  of  manual  lat>or  to  menLil 
culture.  The  progress  made  in  industrial,  decora- 
lire^  jLiid  the  fine  arts,  is  regarded  as  very 'gratify- 
Ink. 

It  ts  somewhat  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Mather  did 
not  have  time  to  Inspect  the  results  of  the  industrial 
art  education  given  hy  Mr  Let  and  in  the  public 
•cliooli  of  Philadelphia,    The  very  favorable  notices 


already  received  by  Mr,  Lei  and  from  European  edu- 
cators leads  the  writer  to  believe  that  a  close  analysis 
of  his  methods  by  such  a  well  t|uaUfied  observer  as 
Mr,  Mather  wt>u1d  have  thrown  much  light  upon  this 
phase  of  the  industrial  movement  in  America, 

Close  attention  was  paid  to  the  workshop-scliools 
erected  by  certain  great  railroad  corporations  to 
educate  apprentices  for  resporslble  positions  in  the 
service  of  the  roads.  The  A I  toon  a  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  are  cited,  where  a  liigh  grade 
of  technical  Instruction  is  given  to  employees  as  a 
means  of  securing  to  the  company  *  an  unbroken 
succession  of  officers.* 

No  comment,  however,  is  made  upon  the  efforts 
being  made  hi  several  sections  to  introduce  technical 
instruction  into  the  public  schools.  But  this  phase 
of  the  industrial  education  movement  is  so  recent, 
that  it  has  hardly  advanced  beyond  the  domain  of 
theory.  At  least  three  methods  have  been  advocated 
by  well-known  educators,  in  regard  to  manual  train- 
ing in  public  schools:  viz.,  \^,  that  specific  trades 
should  be  taught  as  a  part  of  the  present  system; 
2<^,  tliat  manual  instruction  should  be  limited  to  a 
general  use  of  certain  tools  and  machines;  3°,  that 
public  workshops  should  be  erected  to  teach  only 
manual  training.  Mr.  Mather,  liowever,  noted  the 
difficulty  expi^denced  by  boys  in  securing  places  in 
machine-shops,  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  tools 
and  machines ;  and  he  suggests  that  practiciil  instruc- 
tion in  this  direction  would  be  very  helpful  to  many 
lM>ys  in  our  large  cities. 

Not  a  single  institution  was  heard  of  in  America, 
by  our  Manchester  visitor,  which  aimed  to  give  train- 
ing in  the  textile  industries.  In  all  manufactures 
which  involve  the  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  fibre, 
and  the  process  of  working  raw  material,  the  only 
safe  reliance  is  upon  skilled  foreigners.  No  iuTeati- 
gations  were  made  upon  the  meclianical  industries 
of  the  southern  states  ;  but  the  enormous  reaourcej 
of  this  entire  section,  and  the  possibility  of  educating 
its  people  to  rely  upon  their  own  skill  and  invention, 
must  soon  attract  att^^ntlon  to  the  subject  of  techni- 
cal and  Industrial  education  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Mather  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  technical 
schools  of  America  have  already  accomplislied  great 
results;  but  their  high  fees  often  tend  to  exclude  the 
artisan  class.  Evidences  of  the  good  influences  of 
these  schools  are  indeed  discernible  in  almost  all  the 
large  shops  and  manufactories ;  but  the  advantages 
have  been  reapml  almost  entirely  by  the  employers 
and  their  uinnagers.  It  is  vitally  important  that  the 
ordinary  journeyman  should  share  the  advantages 
of  technical  training.  The  importance  of  schools  of 
pure  science  is  pointed  out,  and  much  gratification 
is  expressed  at  the  important  sci entitle  discoveries 
already  made  in  some  of  the  foremost  educational 
institutions.  No  one  can  predict,  says  Mr.  Mather, 
to  what  practical  purposes  a  new  scientific  principle 
may  be  employed. 

The  special  report  on  technical  education  in  Amer- 
ica was  indorsed  in  most  favorable  terms  by  the 
royal  commissioners,  and  is  commende<l  to  educa- 
tors as  deserving  of  most  careful  perusal 
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CHINESE  IRON-FOUNDRIES  AND  RICE- 
PAN  CASTING. 

As  a  noUble  example  of  the  patient  plodding  in- 
dustry shown  by  the  Chinese,  may  be  instanced  the 
manufacture  of  the  very  thin  cast-iron  ricepans  which 
may  be  seen  in  any  cook-house  in  Hong-Kong.  "The 
principal  seats  of  this  industry  are  at  the  towns 
of  Sam-tiu-chuk  and  Fatshan.  The  iron  used  is 
obtained  by  smelting  magnetic  oxide.  The  ore  is 
broken  up  and  smelted  with  charcoal  in  a  very  prim- 
itive smelting-funiace  some  eight  feet  high.  The 
cupola  is  cone-shaped,  having  its  apex  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  single  tuyere  pipe  is  of  earthenware,  the 
opening  for  the  emission  of  the  blast  being  inclined 
downwards.  The  furnace  Itself  is  of  earthenware, 
strengthened  by  hoops  and  longitudinal  straps  of 
iron.  The  whole  is  lined  with  clay  several  inches 
thick.  The  internal  diameter  at  the  bottom  is  about 
two  feet,  and  at  the  top  three  feet  and  a  half;  the  in- 
side depth  being  about  six  feet.  The  blast  is  pro- 
duced by  a  rude  bellows,  formed  of  a  wooden  box  five 
feet  long,  by  three  in  horizontal,  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  vertical  section.  This  box  is  divided  longitudinally 
into  two  compartments,  each  eighteen  inches  square 
in  vertical  section.  In  each  of  these 'compartments 
a  piston  works,  the  valves  being  so  arranged  that  one 
pistDU  is  effective  in  the  up,  and  the  other  in  the 
down  or  return  stroke.  As  there  is  no  air-chamber, 
the  blast  is  not  perfectly  continuous.  The  fuel  used 
is  charcoal;  and  the  furnace,  being  first  heated  by 
starting  a  fire  with  fuel  alone,  is  then  filled  up  with 
alternate  layers  of  charcoal  and  ore  in  small  frag- 
ments. The  blast  is  urged,  and,  after  a  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed,  the  molten  metal  is  drawn  off  from 
a  tap-hole  at  the  bottom,  and  cast  into  ingots.  These, 
when  intended  for  export,  are  afterwards  reheated  in 
an  open  forge. 

For  making  the  very  thin  ricepans,  which  are  cast 
without  handles,  pure  iron  of  native  manufacture 
alone  is  used.  The  moulds  in  which  the  pans  are 
cast  require  weeks  of  tedious  and  patient  labor  to 
bring  them  to  perfection.  They  are  composed  of  two 
parts,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  and  are  made  of  care- 
fully puddled  clay.  The  great  secret  of  the  process 
which  enables  the  Chinese  founders  to  cast  their  iron 
pans  of  such  large  diameter,  yet  so  thin  and  light  as 
to  be  scarcely  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper,  appears 
to  be  the  use  of  highly  heated  moulds  and  pure  char- 
coal pig-iron.  When  the  ovens  and  their  contents 
have  cooled  down,  which  takes  about  two  days,  the 
luting  attaching  the  upi>er  portion  of  the  mould  to 
the  lower  is  carefully  removed,  and,  the  moulds  being 
separated,  the  pan  can  be  extracted.  When  the 
operation  is  successful,  the  same  mould  can  be  used 
several  times.  The  pans  now  have  each  attached  to 
its  bottom  a  lump  of  iron,  which,  from  the  extreme 
brittleness  of  the  pans,  requires  the  greatest  care  in 
its  removal.  These  runners  are  carefully  sawn  off, 
and  the  edges  smoothed  down ;  the  pan  is  then  ready 
for  the  export  market.  Handles  are  attached  to  these 
pans  by  the  retail  dealers. 

From  the  Journal  of  the  iron  and  $teel  IngtituU, 


The  pans  made  at  Fatshan  differ  from  the  preced- 
ing in  being  cast  with  handles  attached  near  the  rim 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  pan,  which  necesslutes 
the  breaking  of  the  mould  at  each  casting.  They  are 
usually  cast  much  thicker  and  heavier  than  those  of 
Sam-tiu-chuk,  and  occasionally  one-third  of  foreign 
pig-iron  is  mixed  with  the  native  iron  for  casting. 
In  other  respects  the  process  followed  at  both  places 
is  the  same. 

GREAT  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
RACES. 

In  an  article  in  the  ZeiUchrift  fiir  eihnologie,  on  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  human  races.  Dr.  Kollmann 
Ukes  American  material  to  test  his  theory  that  the 
craniological  varieties  of  mankind  existed  in  qua- 
ternary times  as  they  are  found  to-day.  For  this 
purpose,  accepting  the  geological  evidence  of  their 
antiquity  as  conclusive,  he  brings  together  observa- 
tions and  measurements  upon  crania  from  California, 
Illinois,  Patagonia,  central  Brazil,  and  Buenos 
Aires.  The  first  will  be  recognized  immediately  as 
the  celebrated  Calaveras  skull.  To  the  original 
measurements  of  Dr.  Wyman,  the  author  adds  his 
own  measurements  taken  upon  Whitney's  plate  (*  Au- 
riferous gravels  of  California'),  using  for  a  term  of 
comparison  the  heads  of  six  Indians  who  visited 
Basle  in  1882.  He  finds  the  Calaveras  skull  does  not 
resemble  European,  but  Indian  crania  in  specific  race- 
characters,  which  have  persisted  since  the  glacial 
epoch.  The  less  familiar  cranium  from  Illinois, 
known  as  the  McConnel  skull,  was  found  enveloped 
in  drift  material  in  a  cleft  in  a  rock-bluff.  It  is  now 
owned  by  Dr.  Schmidt  of  Berlin,  whose  measure- 
ments are  incorporated  in  the  text  with  his  conclu- 
sion, from  a  comparison  of  this  skull  with  those  in 
the  collections  at  Washington  and  Philadelphia,  thil 
it  is  not  unlike  more  recent  long  skulls  from  Illinoi*. 

The  rest  of  the  study  is  based  on  material  from 
South  America.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro, 
Patagonia,  in  a  stratum  similar  to  that  of  the  qua- 
ternary loess  of  the  pampas,  ^loreno  found  two  skulls 
which  seem  to  him  identical  with  existing  fonna 
At  the  last  Congrt?s  des  Americanisles,  18S3,  Liitkcn 
invited  the  attention  of  craniologists  to  the  as  yet 
unmeasured  material  representing  the  remains  of 
thirty  individuals,  which  Lund  obtained  in  the  cave 
of  Sumidouro,  near  Lagoa  Santa,  Brazil.  In  a  re-  j 
cent  visit  to  Copenhagen,  Dr.  Kollmann  measured  | 
four  of  the  best  preserved  male  crania,  which,  like  j 
one  given  by  Lund  to  a  Brazilian  collection,  md 
measured  by  Lacerda  and  Peixoto,  are  long,  with 
broad  faces.  Acc(»rding  to  the  latter  authoriUes» 
they  resemble  the  heads  of  Botocudos.  The  last  o^ 
the  group  is  one  taken  by  Rotli  from  the  upper 
pampas  formation  of  northern  Buenos  Aires.  T# 
Vlrchow,  who  took  ite  measurements  upon  photo- 
graphs, it  recalled  Involuntarily  the  brachycephifc 
prognathic  skulls  of  Sambaquis.  Nehring  also  suted 
to  the  Anthropological  society  of  Berlin,  that  he  h« 
in  his  possession  a  Sambaqui  skull  from  Santos, 
which  presents  a  real  resemblance  to  this. 
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Aftsumingi  a»  he  does^  that  these  crania  are  all 
|fe-gia<;ial,  and  finding  among  them  both  long  and 
lihort  5kuU9,  Dr.  Kollmann  arrives  inevitably  at  the 
conclusion  that  already  in  pre-gtacial  times  the  men 
of  America  had  cranial  and  facial  forms  widely  dif- 
ferentiated into  varieties  which  have  persisted  until 
the  present  time,  in  *piteof  lapse  of  time,  and  change 
of  environment.  The  persistence  of  type  leads  bim 
further  u>  <iue»tion  the  probability  of  an  alteration 
of  race-chamcters  from  change  of  environment,  or 
the  possibility  of  the  development  of  another,  more 
p^rfrct  nee, 

A    KINDERGARTEN  SYSTEM  OF 
CHEMISTRY. 

It  a{>j>earfl  to  be  a  law,  that,  whenever  a 
liv(K>thesis  of  fitndainental  importance  is  intro- 
diMrrnl  into  a  science,  it  is  utilized  for  all  sorts 
for  which  it  was  never  intended, 
iinly  trne  of  the  valence  hypothesis 
.  The  coneeption  that  the  smallest 
atoms  of  the  elements  dilfer  from 
nnmHer  of  other 
fttom^  with  which  they  can  enter  into  corabina- 
lion,  i^  the  result  of  a  profound  consideration  of 
Ih©  facts  ot  chemistry,  and  its  significance  can 
be  comprehendetl  only  by  those  who  have  mmle 
a  deep  study  of  these  facts*  The  valence  hy  potli- 
eaU  is  utterly  meaningless  to  those  who  do  not 
know  eonsidemble  abont  chemical  substanees 
And  their  action  upon  each  other.  Notwith- 
stand ing  this,  the  mere  mechanical  considera- 
tions involved  in  it  at*e  so  simple,  and  can  be 
so  readily  illustrated*  that  we  find  incompetent 
teachers  thrusting  them  upon  the  attention  of 
beginners  even  before  any  sort  of  notion  has 
been  conveyed  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
chemical  action,  or  of  the  distt notion  between 
elementary  and  compound  botiies.  We  need 
only  pick  up  any  one  of  the  small  text-books 
in  eonjmon  use;  and,  ten  chances  to  one,  we 
jiball  find  an  example  of  the  kind  of  treatment 
referrecl  to. 

It  would  be  dillicnlt,  however,  to  find  any 
ig  to  equal  **The  chemists'  and  students' 
%\SLX\U  or.  Kindergarten  system  of  chemis- 
try," which  has  recently  l>een  brought  to  our 
atlentioD.  The  author  or  inventor  of  tins  sys- 
tem evidently  thinks  that  the  essential  things 
In  cbemistry  are  not  compounds,  but  formulas ; 
tliat^  If  one  can  manipulate  fornuilas  with  sulli- 
eient  akill.  he  knows  chemistry.  Now,  in  or- 
der to  deal  with  the  formulas,  it  is  not  at  ail 
oecimsarv  to  know  any  thing  about  the  com* 
fKNtnds  repr e«e  n  led .  A  ve  ry  fe  w  s  i  m  p  le  [ » r i  n  e  \  - 
pli'       *     \i  a  child  vixix  thorouglily  comprehend, 

t' and  ntuiUikh*  i*itMi$titM  ;  nr,  Kin<t0rtjnrl**t  *^n 
i««ry.     ny  Wtt.tiA^  FAitKvn,    X*«w  York,  ^i«*A'>r, 


are  alone  required.  We  are  therefore  at  last 
in  a  position  to  study  chemistry  without  any 
reference  to  chemical  phenomena.  The  odor 
of  chlorine  and  of  sulphurctteil  hydrogen,  the 
activity  of  oxygen,  the  conduct  of  acids  to- 
wards bases,  need  no  longer  be  known  to  the 
student  of  chemistry.  Laboratories  for  in- 
struction are  superfluous.  All  we  need  is  *The 
chemists'  assistant.'  This  wonderful  thing 
consists  of  a  box  containing  a  number  of  blocks 
of  ditferent  shapes.  The  simplest  blocks,  which 
represent  the  simplest  atoms,  have  but  one 
angle  :  others  have  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six 
angles,  and  represent  respectively  the  bivalent, 
trivalent.  tpiadrivalent,  etc.,  elements.  A  col- 
lection of  such  blocks  by  itself  is  not  a  very 
harmful  thing,  and  we  can  conceive  of  the 
blocks  being  used  in  connection  with  a  course 
of  instruction  in  chemistry  without  leading  to 
an  entirely  false  notion  concerning  the  things 
represented.  Their  use,  however,  would  recptire 
the  greatest  care,  as  they  would  be  more  likely 
to  do  harm  than  good.  When  we  read  the 
author's  ex|)lanntory  words,  we  first  recognize 
the  enormity  of  the  system  with  which  he  has 
presented  us,  After  stating  in  general  terms 
how  the  blocks  are  to  be  used,  he  says,  "'  For 
lectures  or  class  illustrations,  this  system  will 
be  exceedingly  useful ;  for  the  illustrations  on 
the  charts  and  blackboard  will  address  the  eye 
as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  "Student,  and  conse- 
quently will  lead  to  a  Quicker  conception  of 
the  subject  lectured  upon. 

*'A3  this  system  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  kindergarten,  the  young  students  will  be 
charmed  with  the  various  forms  whicli  can  l>e 
made  by  the  elements,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  tlie  following  illustrations," 

We  then  find  some  illustrations  of  chemical 
reactions  which  certainly  do  charm  the  eye  of 
even  the  old  student.  The  first  one  represents 
what  takes  place  when  water  acta  upon  calci- 
um oxide.  Oxygen,  with  its  two  points,  joins 
two  single-pointed  hydrogen  blocks,  and  we 
have  water-  Calcium  (two- pointed)  fits  close 
to  oxygen  (also  two- pointed),  an«l  we  have 
lime.  The  change  to  the  hydrate,  or,  as  com- 
mon people  call  it,  slaked  lime,  is  too  abrupt : 
we  the i^ fore  have  an  inttumediate  stage  repre- 
8ente<L  This  is  called  the'cracked-np'  stage, 
though,  from  the  general  appearance  of  the 
formulas,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  might 
better  be  called  the  '  exploded  '  stage.  Final- 
ly order  is  restore<l,  and  we  have  a  peaceful, 
symmetrical-looking  group,  which,  we  are  glad 
to  be  told,  is  *  calcic  hyrlrate.*  The  idea  of 
including  in  chemical  equations  the  intermedi- 
ate ^cracked-up'  stagei  UtWe  believe,  original 
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with  the  author.  It  cannot  fail  to  fascinate 
the  youthful  student  in  the  kindergarten.  It 
has  long  been  maintained  that  the  elements  of 
some  of  the  sciences  might  be  taught  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  kindergarten.  It  remained  for 
the  inventor  of  this  system  to  show  how  readil}' 
this  may  be  done.  The  expense  is  a  mere 
trifle,  and  no  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  is  required.  We  shall  soon  find  our 
children  making  marsh-gas,  or  '  ethene  dibro- 
mide,'  or  showing  how  nitrate  of  potassium 
and  sulphuric  acid  are  converted  into  nitric 
acid  and  hydric  potassic  sulphate ;  we  shall 
hear  them  making  the  fine  distinction  between 
plain  water  and  cracked-up  water;  and  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  confess  that  the  method  by 
which  we  were  taught  the  elements  of  chemis- 
try was  a  very  cumbersome  one  as  compared 
with  the  simple  method  of  Mr.  Farmer. 

While  full}'  recognizing  the  humorous  fea- 
tures in  the  kindei*garten  system  of  chemistry, 
we  cannot  avoid  a  feeling  of  depression  when 
we  regard  it  as  evidence  of  a  state  of  mind 
which  is  very  prevalent.  Too  many  teachers 
of  clicmistry,  like  Mr.  Farmer,  magnify  the 
importance  of  formulas,  and  lose  sight  of  the 
facts  which  the}'  represent.  Tiiis  is  the  crj'ing 
evil  in  chemical  instruction  at  the  present  time. 
The  teacher  who  '  knows  the  theory,*  but 
doesn't  '  know  the  practical  side  of  the  sub- 
ject,* is  still  abroad  in  the  laud. 


FONTAINE *S  OLDER  MESOZOIC  FLORA 
OF  VIRGINIA, 

This  work  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  this 
series ;  but  it  is  one  of  merit  and  importance. 
Although  the  number  of  fossil  plants  from  Vir- 
ginia strata  here  enumerated  is  not  great,  they 
are  so  thoroughly  illustrated,  and  so  criticalk 
discussed,  that  their  diagnostic  value  is  full}- 
brought  out.  Professor  Fontaine  may  fairly 
claim  to  have  demonstrated,  from  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  plants  alone,  that  these  older 
mesozoic  beds,  which  had  not  previously  been 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  younger  ones, 
and  had  been  commonly  grouped  with  the  lat- 
ter as  the  trias  of  Virginia,  can  scarcely  extend 
so  low  as  the  extreme  upper  Irias,  and  conform 
more  closely  to  the  rhaetic  of  Franconia,  IJay- 
reuth,  and  Palsjo,  or  even  to  the  lias  of  Rajma- 
hal. 

This  conclusion,  of  course,  is  derived  from 

Contributions  to  thf  knoicledge  of  thf  older  mfnozoic  flora 
of  Virginia.  By  William  Morrih  Fontaine.  WashinKton, 
(rovernmtntt  18S3.  12  -  144  p.,  64  pi.  Munugrapha  of  the  U.  S. 
Keulogical  survey,  vi. 


an  anal3'8i8  of  the  species  discovered,  and  a 
study  of  their  afiflnities  with  species  obtained 
from  strata  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  whose 
geological  position  is  fixed  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy.  This  subject  is  discussed  at  length. 
The  substance  of  it  can  be  given  in  a  few 
words. 

The  whole  number  of  distinct  plants  de- 
scribed is  forty-five.  Eight  of  these  were 
alread}*  known  from  other  localities  under  es- 
tablished names ;  four  more  of  this  class  are 
referred  to  different  genera  or  s[)ecies :  mak- 
ing twelve  not  confined  to  Virginia.  Of  the 
remaining  thirty-three  which  are  so  confined, 
nine  have  close  aflSnities  with  species  already 
described.  It  thus  appears  that  considerably 
over  half  of  the  entire  number  are  peculiar  to 
the  localit}',  and  have  n6  weight  in  determin- 
ing its  horizon.  The  decision  must  therefore 
turn  entirel}'  upon  the  twent^'-one  species  which 
are  either  themselves  found  outside  of  Virginia, 
or  are  nearh'  allied  to  such  as  are  so  found. 

The  author  has  made  some  errors  in  liis  table 
of  distribution,  such  as  the  omission  of  Schizo- 
neura  planicostata,  which  he  describes  in  the 
text,  and  the  failure  to  assign  Ctenojihyllum 
Braunianum  to  its  proper  horizon    (rhaetic). 
These  corrections   made,  we   find   that  while 
only  one  of  the  species  (Asterocarpus  platy- 
rachis)  has  its  nearest  affinity  with  an  exclu- 
sively triassic  plant,  and  onl}-  seven  have  their 
nearest    affinities    with    exclusively    Jurassic 
plants,  there  are  ten  which  have  either  been 
found  in  the  rhaetic  onl}-,  or  are  most  closely 
allied  to  such  as   have   only  been  so  found. 
Thus  thirteen  species,  or  about  five-eightb3, 
may  be  classed  as  rhaetic  plants ;   and  only 
four,  or  less  than  one-fifth,  can  at  best  be  set 
down  as  triassic.    The  seven  Jurassic  species 
are  mosth*  from  the  lias,  or  lower  oolite,  which, 
while  not  negativing  the  rhaetic  character  of 
the  Virginia  beds,  does  seem,  when  coupled 
with  the  rest  of  the  evidence,  to  negative  their 
triassic  character. 

We  have  not  space  to  go  further  into  details, 
and  will  merely  add,  that,  while  our  analysis 
of  his  facts  differs  slightl}'  from  that  made  by 
Professor  Fontaine,  the  conclusion  which  flows 
from  it  is  the  same  ;  viz.,  that  in  so  far  as  fos- 
sil plants  can  be  deiK?nded  upon  to  correlate  the 
de[)osits  of  diff*erent  parts  of  the  world,  those 
of  the  Richmond  coal-fields  point  to  the  rhaetic 
of  Europe  as  the  age  to  which  they  must  be 
referred. 

It  is  something  to  have  even  thus  far  fixed 
the  geological  iX)sition  of  this  hitherto  unset- 
tled formation ;  but  those  who  are  specially 
interested  in  the  progress  which  is  taking  pUi* 
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in  vegebible  pnleoutology  will  perl  japs  regard 
as  still  more  imix)rtaLnt  the  discovery  and  carc- 
fiii  cliaraetenzation  of  ibe  twenty-eight  forma 
which  lijc  author  describes  as  wholly  new  to 
science,  twenty-sis  of  which  receive  the  rank 
of  species^  and  for  the  satisfactory  classifica- 
tion of  which  he  has  found  himself  obliged  to 
create  the  two  new  extinct  jjencra,  Merten- 
sides  aud  PBeudodanaeopsis.  Of  tlicsc  twenty- 
six  new  species,  eight  are  allied  more  or  less 
closely  tu  known  forms,  leaving  eighteen  spe* 
cies  so  distinct  that  the  author  has  beeu  un- 
able to  compare  them  with  any  thing  that  has 
been  hitherto  described.  This  is  remarkable, 
lu  Tiew  of  the  great  uniformity  which  is  gen- 
emlly  found  to  exist  in  the  Horas  of  the  earlier 
geologicid  formations  at  pointii  the  most  widely 

Isepamted  geographically.  It  seeras  to  indi- 
cate an  unexpected  divergence  of  the  meso- 
xoic  flora  of  North  America  from  that  of 
Eurat>e  and  other  districts  of  the  eastern 
kiemisjyhere. 
%An  imi>ortant  feature  of  the  work,  not  indi- 
Bted  by  its  title,  is  a  careful  revision  by  Tro- 

fessor  Fontaine  of  the  researches  in  the  same 
line  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Kmmons  in  North  Caro- 
lina, made  some  tliirty  years  ago,  atnl  ]mb- 
llflhed  in  part  vi.  of  his  *  American  geoUjgy,* 
1857.  The  fossil  plants  found  by  Dr.  Em- 
mons, and  figured  in  this  work,  are  described 
under  tlie  liead  of  '  Fossils  of  the  trias  ; '  but 
Professor  Fontaine  thinks  he  has  conclusively 
shown*  from  a  study  of  Iiis  figures  aud  descrip- 
tions (the  fossils  themselves  having  been  de- 
8tTO\'ed  duiing  the  war),  that  this  Hrias  '  of 
KmtBons  in  North  Carolina  is  identical  with 
Ids  *  older  mesozoic  *  of  Virginia* 

The  work  is  copiously  iUustrated,  tliere  be* 
iog*  in  nil,  tifly-four  plates,  the  last  six  or  seven 
uf  which  arc  devoted  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  figures  c>f  Kmmons.  The  photo-cugraving 
process  is  employed,  aud  %ve  have  here  a  staml- 
anl  from  which  to  jtidgc  of  its  applicability  to 
the  illustration  of  fossil  plants.  In  some  re- 
spects it  proves  quite  satisfactory  ;  at  least, 
when  we  consider  its  cheapness,  i\m\  the  ad- 
vanl«gc  it  thus  furnishes  of  allowing,  at  mod- 
erate cost,  the  ample  iihistration  of  species, 
which  is  so  great  a  neeei^siiy  in  this  branch  of 
paleontology,  liut  we  do  not  Ibiuk  the  most 
has  been  made  of  the  process  in  the  present 
work. 

The  index,  which  is  otherwise  good,  cou- 
Ifllus  one  feature  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended  to  autliors  of  su<'h  works.  This 
U  the  refereuce  to  plate  and  figure,  as  well  as 
l/Ci  page  ;  whichi  in  more  than  half  the  (-ases, 
k    saves  the  reader  the  labor  of  looking  twice. 


ANNALS  OF  THE  NAVAL  OBSERVA- 
TORY. 

Dluin<j  the  period  covered  by  the  obscrva- 
tious  contained  in  these  two  volumes,  the 
naval  observatory  was  under  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  late  Ilear-Admiral  Kodgers,  His 
general  re^iorts  to  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
navigation*  on  the  work  of  the  institution, 
were  promptly  issued  in  the  blt^'r  pai  t  of  the 
y e a rs  to  which  1 1 1 ey  re fe r ,  a n d  a r e  re i>ri u t ed ,  ns 
customarily,  in  the  annual  volumes. 

Pursuant  to  its  policy,  inaugurated  some  five 
years  ago,  of  reducing  the  size  of  its  bulky 
publications,  —  a  ]>olicy  which  !ms  met  with 
u  II i  y  c  rs  a  1  com  m  e n  d  a  t  to  n ,  ^ — ^  t he  oba  e  rvat  o  r y 
might  now  go  further,  and  expunge  a  good 
fraction  of  the  protracted  aud  anuunlly  reit- 
erated introduction  to  the  observations  with 
the  transit-circle.  We  seriously  <|nestiou 
whether  disastrous  ambiguity  would  ensue  if 
we  were  not  ivUU  with  every  year,  that  the 
ridge  of  the  ruof  covering  tlie  transit-circle 
extends  east  and  west ;  and  that  the  hole  in 
the  cube  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument  is  2.3 
inches  In  diameter; — to  say  nothing  of  the 
continued  reprint  of  formulae  and  details  of 
reduction,  which  every  astronomer,  who  has 
occasion  to  consult  the  volume,  keeps  con- 
stniitly  in  miod.  This  introduction  now  occu- 
pies aliout  one- fourth  of  the  entire  volume, 
iucludiug  observations  with  ail  the  instruments 
of  the  establishment,  and  the  several  appen- 
dixes. We  sus(>ect,  however,  that  the  ordy 
sutllcient  remedy  lies,  not  in  excerption,  but  in 
rewriting  ab  initio,  on  the  supposition  that 
those  who  will  read  the  introduction  alreaily 
know  something. 

The  newly  adopted  form  in  which  the  obser- 
vations w*itli  the  transit-circle  are  published 
seems  to  have  beeu  very  carefully  studied,  and 
is  in  every  wai*  a  model.  We  should  like  to 
be  able  to  write  as  strongly  of  the  precision  of 
the  results  of  stellar  aud  planetary  observations 
with  this  instrument,  the  character  of  which  is 
too  well  krujvvn  to  require  characterizfitiou  here. 
Presumably,  no  one  is  respousilde  fur  the  fact 
that  tliey  are  not  better ;  but  certfiinly  the  fre- 
quent change  of  observers,  unavoidable  in  so 
far  as  the  observatory  itself  is  concerned,  is 
not  conducive  to  results  of  a  high  urder  uf 
acctu'acy. 

During  the  years  1H79  aud  1H80.  the  transit- 
circle  was  under  the  charge  of  Professor 
Eastman,  and  was  employed  with  customary 

Antronomimi  <tttt!  tHtttomtvmvul  obwrtttfionn  mndt  during 
tH0  iffttrx  1979  and  ltl8<i  ut  thit  f\  S.  nuvui  obiitrtttlary^  2  volt. 
WcBhlugtun,  tjottmmeHl,  ISSa-W. 
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regularity  in  observing  the  stars  of  the '  Ameri- 
can ephemeris,'  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
and  lists  of  miscellaneous  objects  chiefly  used 
by  exploration  parties  and  expeditions  in 
determining  latitudes.  In  the  choice  of  dates 
when  observations  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar 
system,  particularly  the  outer  great  planets, 
were  made,  no  systematized  plan  of  opera- 
tion appears  to  have  been  followed.  It  would 
be  well  if  the  adaptation  of  the  observations  to 
the  problems  of  the  future  investigator  were 
kept  in  mind  equally  prominently  with  the 
fact  that  these  bodies,  a  month  or  two  preced- 
ing the  opposition-time,  transit  the  meridian 
at  inconvenient  hours  be3'ond  midnight.  The 
daj's  of  observ^ation  should  be  so  chosen  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  derive  a  series  of  normal 
places  for  each  planet  symmetricall}-  placed 
with  reference  to  the  ei>och  of  least  distance 
from  the  earth. 

The  great  equatorial,  with  Professora  Hall 
and  Ilolden  as  observers,  was  mainly  occupied 
with  work  upon  double  stars ;  but  the  satellites 
of  the  outer  planets  were  fully  observed,  as 
also  the  great  nebula  of  Orion,  the  observa- 
tions on  which  were  published  by  Professor 
Holden  several  years  ago,  in  his  well-known 
monograph. 

There  is  no  record  of  observations  with  either 
the  prime  vertical  transit,  the  mural  circle,  or 
the  east  transit  instrument ;  and  there  is  very 
little  to  show  for  the  lesser  equatorial  of  the 
observatory.  The  meteorological  observations 
have  been  conducted  on  about  the  same  plan 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  having  been  begun 
long  before  the  Army  signal-service  was  in 
successful  operation  as  a  meteorological  bu- 
reau. If  they  are  continued  on  the  supposition 
that  they  form  a  valuable  addition  to  meteor- 
olog}',  this  would  appear  to  be  an  insuflScient 
reason  ;  while,  for  any  known  practical  bearing 
on  astronomy,  they  are  barely  worth  the  making 
and  printing. 

The  volume  of  observations  for  the  year 
1879  concludes  with  two  appendixes,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  a  determination  of  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  moon  from  occultations  of  the 
Pleiades,  by  Mr.  II.  M.  Paul ;  and  the  former, 
by  Professor  Hall,  on  the  parallax  of  a  Lyrae 
and  61  Cygni.  In  the  appendix  to  the  volume 
for  1880,  Mr.  Winlock  has  so  collected  all  the 
observations  and  drawings  of  the  great  comet 
of  1882,  made  at  the  naval  observatory,  as  to 
make  them  available,  in  considerable  part,  for 
definitive  discussion  of  the  comet's  orbit. 

While,  on  looking  casually  through  these 
volumes,  one  is  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  bestowing  greater  care  on  the  details  of 


proof-reading,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  sud- 
den influx  of  new  types  in  the  printer's  fonts 
from  which  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  for 
1880  was  set,  replacing  the  old  types,  which 
had  become  so  much  worn  as  to  make  scores 
of  figures  on  many  pages  quite  indecipherable. 
With  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
the  observatory,  under  the  superintendency  of 
Rear- Admiral  Franklin,  has  begun  the  execu- 
tion of  a  pre-organized  plan  of  astix>nomical 
work.  This  has  already  been  printc<l  and  dis- 
tributed, and  the  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  this  arrangement  will  be  watched  for  with 
much  interest. 


BRAIN--EXHA  USTION. 

Tins  book  belongs  to  a  class  which  finds 
circulation  onl}'  in  this  country',  and  is  not 
calculated  to  establish  a  foreign  reputation  for 
the  author.  If  the  time  spent  upon  its  prep- 
aration had  been  given  to  accurate  observation 
or  careful  experiment,  and  the  results  con- 
densed into  an  article  of  twenty  pages,  the 
author  might  have  secured  some  attention. 
The  work  consists  of  a  mass  of  theoretical 
statements  regarding  normal  and  abnormal 
brain-action,  few  of  which  have  any  basis  in 
ascertained  facts.  We  know  that  brain-ex- 
haustion is  possible,  and  we  know  under  what 
conditions  it  occurs.  The  chapter  on  causa- 
tion contains  a  fair  summar}'  of  these  condi- 
tions. We  do  not  know  the  mechanism  of  its 
occurrence,  and  we  cannot  affirm,  in  a  given 
case,  that  a  definite  line  of  treatment  will 
succeed. 

The  author  has  a  favorite  method  which  it 
is  the  object  of  the  book  to  urge.  The 
method  does  not  commend  itself  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  recent  German  investiga- 
tions by  experiment,  which,  as  far  as  animals 
go,  are  directly  opposed  in  their  results  to  the 
conclusions  reached  by  Dr.  Coming.  Electri- 
cal treatment  of  brain-disease  must  be  con- 
ducted with  caution,  and  only  with  the  aid  of 
an  accurate  galvanometer  which  measures  the 
intensity  of  the  current,  and  enables  the  phy- 
sician to  know  at  any  moment  what  strength  he 
is  using.  Of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  necessary 
precautions.  Dr.  Coming  seems  unaware,  for 
he  recommends  the  use  of  from  '  five  to  fifteen 
cells,'  a  wholl}'  unknown  quantity. 

Science  demands  facts,  not  theories:  and 
the  sooner  this  is  understood  by  those  who 
seek  a  place  injts  ranks,  the  better. 

Brain-exhau$Hon,  toUh  wme  preliminaru  contideraU^nt  9m 
cerebral  dunamict.  By  J.  L.  Cobniko,  M.D.  New  York. 
AppUtonA^!^'    234  p.    16*. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Tt  ii  annouucetl  iliat  the  next  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican ass*x?lAtioii  for  rhe  ndTftncement  of  science  will 
be  held  on  Aug,  2*1  und  following  days>  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Midi.  The  vote  of  the  association  at  the  Philadelphia 
TOfleting  WM  to  hultl  the  1885  meeting  at  Bar  Harbor, 
Lint  Desert  Island,  Me,,  provided  suit+ible  aeeom- 
iations  could  be  secured;  but,  fiiiling  that,  the 
meeting  would  be  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  The  decision 
was  left  to  the  permanent  secretary.  The  correspond- 
ence of  thift  officer  has  developed  the  fact  that  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  hold  the  meeting  at  Bar 
Harbor  in  Au^st,  as  the  hotels  would  be  overcrowd- 
ed. It  would  only  be  possible  in  July  or  in  the  latter 
part  of  September.  The  decision  to  meet  at  Ann 
Arbor  was  also  re-enforced  by  the  invitations  which 
have  bfOn  received  from  the  mayor  of  that  city,  and 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  cordially 
urging  the  association  to  decide  to  visit  that  place; 
and*  »«  the  meeting  will  fall  in  vacation,  there  will 
be  ample  accommodations,  as  fifteen  hundred  stu- 
dents and  four  hundred  members  of  professors'  fami- 
lies are*cared  for  in  term-time.  The  university  offers 
to  op«?nits  halls  for  the  sectional  meetings.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  association  will  thoroughly  approve 
the  decision  of  the  permanent  secretary. 

__ —  Mp.  J.  A,  Allen,  who  for  many  years  has  had 
charge  of  mammals  and  birds  at  the  Museujn  of 
comparative  zoology  at  Cambridge,  has  accepted 
the  curator^hip  of  mammalogy  and  ornithology  In 
the  American  museum  of  natural  history  in  New 
York,  where  he  wiiJ  ejiter  upon  bis  new  duties  about 
itfay  1. 

—  The  friends  of  rational  work  In  physiology  have 
achieved  well-merited  success  in  the  university  of 
Oxford.  Early  In  March,  hi  an  overflowing  *  convo- 
cation,* say?  Natvrc^  the  battle  of  vivisection  was 
fought  out  a  third  timo.  The  victory  of  sound  sense 
over  false  sentiment  has  again  been  won;  and  on 
this  occasion  the  vote  is  unmistakable.  In  spite 
of  the  moat  vigorous  exertions  of  the  opponents  of 
physiulogy,  the  decree  to  endow^  the  physiological 
laboratory  —  as  the  other  scientific  departments  in 
the  uni%'er»ity  are  endowed — has  been  carried  by  the 
larg*;  majoriiy  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  The 
dean  of  Christchurch  opened  the  debate  in  a  moderate 
speech  recommending  the  grant  He  pointed  out 
that  the  vote  wujs  for  teaching-purposes,  and  in  no 
way  concerned  vivisection;  for  Professor  Burdon  San- 
derson had  given  the  most  complete  assurances  that 
he  would  not  use  painful  experiments  on  tiving  ani- 
mals for  the  purposes  of  teaching.  Canon  Liddon 
oplKised  the  decree,  on  the  ground  that  the  council 
should  have  introduced  further  safeg:uard9  against 
the  iniU^crimlnatt-*  use  of  vivisection.  He  admitted 
vlvUectlon  was  justified  in  certain  cases,  and 
Ise  of  It  as  a  painful  necessity.  The  bishop  of  Ok- 
denled  the  moral  right  of  man  to  inflict  pain  in 
order  to  advance  knowledge*,  and  declared  vivisection 
lo  be  degnwling  to  the  sensibility  and  humanity  of 
the  operator.    Tbe  ?ote  was  supported  by  Professor 


Di<;ey  and  Sir  W.  Anson,  and  unintenUonally  dam- 
aged by  Dr.  Acland.  Tlie  last  speakers  were  much 
Inten'Upted  by  a  clamor  which  prevented  their  re- 
marks being  heard.  The  announcement  of  the  result 
—  placets,  412;  non-placeU^  244  —  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm,  both  in  the  arena  and  in  tlie  un* 
dergraduates'  gallery.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
decisive  vote  will  put  an  end  to  the  warfare  waged 
against  the  teaching  of  physiology  in  Oxford. 

—  In  an  article  in  the  March  number  of  the  North- 
American  review^  on  *the  moral  aspects  of  vivisec- 
tion,* treated  solely  from  an  ethical  point  of  view. 
Prof.  Noah  K.  Davis  concludes  tliat  *'  whoever  hinders 
the  physiologist  In  his  duties  by  exciting  public  odium, 
com lu its  a  trespass  on  him,  and  on  society  at  large,  in 
whose  interest  he  is  laboring,  and  so  does  a  multiplied 
wrong." 

—  The  journal  of  the  English  Society  of  arts,  in 
speaking  of  the  testbig  of  houise-drains  by  smoke  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  joints  are  tlght^  de- 
scribes the  *  Innis'  smoke- rocket,'  which  can  be  used 
In  place  of  the  iron  vessel  for  fire,  and  the  pump  or 
fan  for  forcing  the  smoke  into  the  drain »  and  which 
is  found  to  be  much  more  bandy  and  simple.  The 
rocket  is  made  of  a  composition  that  will  general*' 
an  abundance  of  smoke,  packed  In  its  case  hard 
enough  to  burn  ten  mlnute.s,  thus  giving  time  for  the 
inspector  to  light  it,  introduce  it  into  tlie  drain,  insert 
a  plug  beliind  it,  walk  through  the  house  to  inspect 
the  joints,  and  finally  reach  the  roof,  where  the  smoke 
is  issuing  from  the  soil-pipe.  A  wet  cloth  thrown 
over  the  top  of  this  pipe  may  be  used  to  cause  a  slight 
pressure  in  the  pipes  below,  and  thus  render  the  test 
more  severe.  Such  a  test  would  appear  to  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  introduction  of  peppermint-oil, 
and  to  imitate  the  action  of  sewer-gas  in  attempting 
to  pass  the  usual  traps, 

—  The  Academy  announces  the  initial  number  of  a 
journal  entitled  Parallax^  and  supposably  intended  to 
be  published  monthly.  It  is  edited  l»y  Mr.  John 
Hampden,  the  valiant  champion  of  the  theory  that 
the  earth  is  a  circular  i>lane.  The  Academy  is  dis- 
poned to  welcome  the  new  periodical,  as  the  profes- 
sedly comic  papers  have  i>een  painfully  dull  of  late. 
Mr.  Hampden  retains  all  his  well-known  ingenuity 
of  vituperative  expression.  To  call  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
*a  fanatical  pantheist*  is  a  happy  thought  which 
would  certainly  not  have  occurred  to  everybody. 

—  We  learn  from  Nature  that  tlie  trade  in  children 
within  the  province  of  Yakutsk  is  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  note  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Izviestiya, 
The  Irkutsk  geographical  society  had  received  a  note 
from  one  of  its  memijers,  who  thus  depicted  the  lot 
of  girls  within  the  province:  In  the  last  century  the 
poorest  Yakute,  who  had  no  means  of  supporting  a 
large  family,  took  his  new-born  child  in  a  covering 
of  birch- bark,  and  hung  it  on  a  tree  in  the  forest  to 
die  from  hunger.  But  the  richer  Russian  merchants 
began  to  buy  children  from  their  poorer  Yakute 
clients,  and  so  several  Hussiaus  purchased  whole 
families  of  servants.  This  custom  inducei!  the 
Yakute  communities  to  take  care  of  the  poorest  chil- 
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dren;  and  the  community  was  bound  to  feed  them 
under  the  name  of  Kumolan  children,  who  spent  three 
days  in  the  houses  of  the  richer  members  of  the  com- 
munity, two  days  in  those  of  the  moderately  wealthy, 
and  one  day  with  the  poorest.  But  of  late  the  custom 
has  arisen  of  selling  children,  and  especially  girls,  to 
Olekminsk  merchants,  who  sell  them  further  to  the 
Yakutes  and  Tunguses  of  the  Olekminsk  district. 
The  parents  sell  girls  for  from  thirty  to  forty  roubles 
(from  three  to  four  pounds) ;  and  in  Olekmir  they  are 
re-sold  for  sixty  roubles,  sometimes  eighty  roubles. 
Of  course,  this  trade  is  made  under  the  cover  of 
*  taking  children  to  bring  up.'  The  Irkutsk  society 
having  taken  interest  in  this  communication,  it  has 
received  information  from  Yakutsk  authorities,  and 
from  a  well-known  student  of  Yakute  life,  Mr.  Gorok- 
hoff.  It  appears  from  these  communications  that 
such  trade  really  exists;  the  chief  impulse  to  it  being 
given  less  by  the  work  a  purchased  girl  might  do  than 
by  the  possibility  of  receiving  for  her  the  kalym,  that 
is,  the  money  paid  by  men  for  purchasing  a  wife. 
Woman  labor  is  at  so  low  a  price  that  one  might  have 
a  woman  in  his  household  and  pay  her  half  a  piece 
of  cotton,  *for  a  shirt,*  per  year.  But  the  kalym 
reaches  very  high  prices.  One  rich  Yakute  has  re- 
cently sold  his  daughter  to  a  Tungus  for  3,000  rein- 
deer, and  the  same  price  was  recently  given  by  a 
half-idiotic  Yakute  for  the  daughter  of  another 
Yakute.  MiddendorCf  quotes  also  several  instances 
of  a  very  high  kalym  paid  for  girls,  its  average  being 
about  500  roubles.  When  a  Russian  priest  sold  a  girl 
whom  he  had  educated,  for  five  sables  and  ten  skins, 
it  was  considered  as  a  very  low  price.  Altogether, 
the  kalym  is  the  chief  cause  of  maintaining  the  trade 
in  girls,  together  with  the  gradual  impoverishment 
of  the  Yakutes. 

—  The  second  part  of  this  season's  course  of 
Saturday  scientific  lectures  in  Washington  opened 
March  28,  with  the  following  programme:  President 
J.  C.  Welling,  Oldest  history  in  the  light  of  newest 
science;  Mr.  Frederick  W.  True,  Ornithorhynchus, 
a  mammal  that  lays  eggs;  Medical  Director  A.  L. 
Gihon,  U.S.N.,  Sanitary  ignorance  among  high  and 
low;  Mr.  J.  S.  Diller,  A  trip  to  Mount  Shasta,  Cali- 
fornia; Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Our  invisible  enemies,  the 
plagues  of  animal  life;  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall, 
Weighing  the  earth. 

—  Capt.  L.  U.  Herendeen  of  San  Francisco  com- 
mimicates  the  following  notes  on  prehistoric  struc- 
tures in  Micronesia.  American  missionaries  recently 
settled  at  Ponapd,  may,  it  is  hoped,  furnish  additional 
details  hereafter. 

A  few  years  ago  I  visited  Ponap€  Island  in  the 
Pacific,  in  east  longitude  158°  22',  and  north  latitude 
6°  50'.  The  island  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  with  a 
broad  ship-channel  between  it  and  the  island.  At 
places  in  the  reef  there  were  natural  breaks,  that 
8er\'ed  as  entrances  to  the  harbors.  In  these  ship- 
channels  there  were  a  number  of  islands,  many  of 
which  were  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  stone  five  or  six 
feet  high;  and  on  these  islands  there  stood  a  great 
many  low  houses,  built  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  as 
the  walls  about  them.    These  structures  seem  to 


have  been  used  as  temples  and  forts.  The  singular 
feature  of  these  islands  is  that  the  walls  are  a  foot  or 
more  below  the  water.  When  they  w^ere  built,  they 
were  evidently  above  the  water,  and  connected  with 
the  mainland;  but  they  have  gradually  sunk  until 
the  sea  has  risen  a  foot  or  more  around  them.  The 
natives  on  the  island  do  not  know  when  these  works 
were  built:  it  is  so  far  back  in  the  past,  that  they 
have  even  no  tradition  of  the  structures.  Yet  the 
works  show  signs  of  great  skill,  and  certainly  prove 
that  whoever  built  them  knew  thoroughly  how  to 
transport  and  lift  heavy  blocks  of  stone.  Up  in  the 
mountains  of  the  island  there  is  a  quarry  of  the  same 
kind  of  stone  that  was  used  in  building  the  wall 
about  the  islands;  and  in  that  quarry  to-day  there 
are  great  blocks  of  stone  that  have  been  hewn  out, 
ready  for  transportation.  The  natives  have  no  tra- 
dition touching  the  quarry,  —  who  hewed  the  stone, 
when  it  was  done,  or  why  the  work  ceased.  They 
are  in  greater  ignorance  of  the  great  phenomena  that 
are  going  on  about  them  than  the  white  man  who 
touches  on  their  island  for  a  few  hours  for  water. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  island  was 
once  inhabited  by  an  intelligent  race  of  people,  who 
built  the  temples  and  forts  of  heavy  masonry  on  the 
high  bluffs  of  the  shore  of  the  island,  and  that,  as  the 
land  gradually  subsided,  these  blufEs  became  islands. 
They  stand  to-day  with  a  solid  wall  of  stone  around 
them,  partly  submerged  in  water. 

—  J.  Borodin  describes,  in  the  journal  of  the  Royal 
microscopical  society,  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
long-sought  pure  chlorophyl.  He  obtains  it  in  a 
crystalline  form,  by  slow  evaporation  of  an  alcoholic 
solution,  though  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  isolate 
the  crystals.  They  are  doubly  refractive,  giving  a 
beautiful  green  sheen  In  polarized  light.  Their 
physical  properties  differ  from  those  of  the  dark- 
green  crystals  of  hypochlorlne  hitherto  obtained. 

—  American  zoologists  will  be  interested  to  learn 
what  is  to  become  of  the  great  collections  in  Cen- 
tral-American ornithology  and  entomology  amasied 
by  Messrs.  Salvin  and  Godman.  A  recent  note  in 
Nature  announces  that  a  part  of  it  is  already  given 
to  the  British  museum,  and  that  the  rest  is  to  follow. 
One  collection,  presented  on  certain  conditions  not 
specified  by  Nature,  comprises  the  entire  series  of 
American  birds  brought  together  by  those  gentlemen, 
numbering  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  specimens, 
and  illustrating,  more  than  any  other  collection  in 
existence,  the  life-history  and  geographical  distri- 
bution of  the  birds  of  tropical  America.  No  labor  or 
expense  has  been  spared  in  the  formation  of  this 
splendid  group  of  ornithological  rarities.  The  other 
gift,  which  is  unconditional,  comprises  a  very  fine 
collection  of  Central-American  Coleoptera  of  the 
families  of  Cicindelldae  and  Carabidae.  It  contains 
900  species,  and,  moreover,  7,678  examples,  of  which 
more  than  four  hundred  are  types  of  new  spedes 
described  in  the  work  entitled  'Biologia  Centrali 
Americana,'  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs. 
Salvin  and  Godman.  To  this  collectloa  will  be  ulti- 
mately added,  by  gift,  the  remaining  families  (A 
Coleoptera,  with  other  entomological  specimens. 
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COMMENT  AND   CRITICISM, 

Till;  KOMiNATioN  of  Hon.  Norman  J.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri  to  be  commissioner  of  agri- 
etilliire,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  expression 
of  jL  dtstinct  policy  on  the  part  of  the  new 
administration,  shows  that  no  radical  change 
in  the  status  of  the  department  of  agriculture 
is  to  be  looked  for.  The  selection  in  itself  is 
a  commendable  one.  Mr,  Coleman  has  for 
K^ikTB  been  one  of  the  prominent  agriculturists 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and-,  so  far  as  wc 
know,  is  well  fitted  by  his  knowledge  of  prac- 
ticaJ  agriculture,  and  his  experience  of  men 
and  affairs,  for  the  ix)sitiou  to  wiiich  he  has 
been  nominated.  We  believe  he  will  compare 
favorably  with  previous  commissioners.  But^ 
whether  Mr.  Coleman  be  better  or  worse  than 
his  predecessors,  the  difference  is  in  degree. 
We  do  not  understand  that  he  has,  or  claims 
to  have*  any  special  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  we  do  not 
anticipate  that  under  him  the  department  will 
be  essentially  other  than  it  has  been.  Its  or- 
ganization as  a  scientific  bureau,  with  a  tech- 
nical expert  at  its  head,  as  advocated  in  a 
reoent  number  of  Scienct,  is  apparently  as 
remote  as  ever. 

Thb  iMJtEDlATic  effect  of  a  meeting  Of  the 
American  association  for  the  advancement  of 
science  is  a  large  increase  in  its  membership, 
not  only  in  the  place  which  offers  its  hospitali- 
ties any  given  year,  but  also  in  the  whole  sec- 
tion of  which  the  place  is  a  centre.  Thus  the 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  last  3'ear  not  only  in- 
creased the  membership  in  that  city  froru  5<j 
to  150^  but  spread  its  influence  into  the  whole 
irrotinding  region  ;  so  that,  whereas  a  year 
11^  there  were  in  Pennsj^lvania  only  1 1 1  mem- 
bers^ there  are  now  267,  while  the  member- 
1»hlp  in  New  Jersey  has  also  increased  from 


50  to  73,  —  a  total  increase  in  these  two  states 
of  nearl}'  the  entire  advance  which  was  made 
in  the  list  of  membership  of  the  association  for 
the  past  year.  It  now  uambers  2,347  mem- 
bers, against  2,01 1  last  year.  The  membership 
in  Philadelphia  is  tlius  at  once  raised  to  the 
first  rank,  in  which  only  three  cities  may  claim 
a  higher  place,  — New  York,  witli  171;  Boston, 
with  161  ;  and  Washington,  with  155  members. 


Flow  long  this  membership  is  retained  in 
such  places  seems  to  depend  largely  upon  cir- 
cumstances. It  may  be  noted,  however,  that 
in  no  place  where  the  meeting  has  been  held 
since  the  civil  war,  until  the  meeting  in  Boston 
(at  which  the  nicnibership  was  at  once  don- 
bled),  are  there  more  than  two  cities  —  Chicago 
(1868,  80  members)  and  St.  Louis  (1878,  52 
members)  —  where  there  are  now  more  than 
twent^'-tive  members.  In  four  of  them,  indeed, 
there  are  less  than  ten,  of  which  Dubuque 
(1872),  with  its  single  member,  is  the  most 
striking  example.  With  its  great  increase  of 
membership,  it  is  now,  more  than  ever,  plain 
that  the  association  can  only  meet  in  cities  of 
considerable  size,  unless  it  be  in  a  university 
town,  or  in  some  far-off  place  where  the  ex- 
pense of  travel  compels  a  small  attendance. 
The  falling-off  of  membership  in  the  cities 
which  have  held  the  association  since  it  grew 
to  enormous  projwrlions,  has  not  been  very 
large,  at  least  during  the  past  year,  and  offers 
great  hope  that  a  much  more  permanent  in- 
terest in  the  association  is  secured  by  one  of 
these  meetings  thau  could  be  expected.  Thus 
lioston,  where  the  association  met  in  1880, 
gained  live  membei-s  last  year;  Cincinnati  lost 
rdoe  ;  Montreal,  four;  while  the  membership 
at  Minneapolis  remained  the  same- 


We  have  scanned  the  list  with  a  view  of 
liuding  out  how  largelj^  membership  in  the 
association  is  influencetl  in  smaller  places  by 
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sach  an  interest  in  science  as  is  indicated  b}' 
the  presence  of  local  scientific  societies  strong 
enough  to  publish  proceedings  of  some  sort ; 
and  the  result  appears  to  be,  that  these  societies 
are'  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  feeders  of 
the  association.  It  is  more  probable  that  the3' 
are  oftener  its  children.  Thus  San  Francisco 
numbers  but  seven  members ;  Denver,  two 
only,  losing  one  during  the  past  year,  which 
hais  witnessed  the  publication  of  a  whole  vol- 
ume of  proceedings  from  the  local  society  ;  the 
great  city  of  Chicago  has  but  thirty  members, 
even  with  an  increase  of  four  during  the  past 
year;  Davenport,  lo.,  has  only  two ;  Albany, 
with  its  long-established  Albany  institute,  only 
fifteen,  a  loss  of  one  during  the  year ;  Buffalo, 
with  more  than  one  society  flourishing  from 
time  to  time,  eleven,  a  loss  of  one  member 
during  the  year ;  Poughkeepsie,  five,  a  loss  of 
one ;  Troy,  twelve,  a  gain  of  three ;  Wilkes- 
barre,  six,  a  gain  of  four  during  the  past  year ; 
Milwaukee,  four,  a  gain  of  one ;  Toronto, 
twelve,  a  gain  of  one ;  and  Halifax,  N.S.,  a 
single  member. 

University  and  college  towns  are  very  gen- 
erally represented,  but,  excepting  at  large  cen- 
tres, by  only  three  or  four  members.  How 
widely  distributed  the  membership  has  become, 
is  shown  by  the  significant  fact  that  no  less 
than  597  places  contribute  to  the  list ;  indicat- 
ing clearly  that  the  assembling  of  five  hundred 
or  a  thousand  scattered  members  once  a  3'ear, 
must  be  an  important  factor  in  the  advance  of 
science  in  this  country,  far  more  than  it  is 
possible  it  should  become  in  such  a  country, 
for  instance,  as  England. 


naval  management  is  as  great  as  it  ever  would 
be  under  any  other. 


Among  recent  naval  orders,  we  note  that  of 
Rear- Admiral  Franklin  to  the  command  of  the 
European  squadron.  That  this  able  oflSccr, 
who  has  been  superintendent  of  the  obser\'a- 
tory  only  about  a  year,  should  be  so  soon 
relieved  of  his  duties  and  assigned  to  another 
station,  will  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  all  those 
IHends  of  the  observatory  who  hold  to  the 
belief  that  its  efficiency  under  an  exclusivel}' 


LETTERS   TO   THE  EDITOR. 

*«*  OorretpondenU  are  requeited  to  be  a*  brit/ <u  potHbU.    The 
writer' 9  name  U  in  all  cotes  required  a»  proc/  c/  good  faith. 

The  oamivoroua  habits  of  the  Rodentia. 

In  recent  numbers  of  Science  several  observers 
have  spoken  of  the  habit  possessed  by  the  moskrat. 
Fiber  zibethicos,  of  feeding  upon  certain  mussels  to 
be  found  at  its  places  of  resort.  As  already  referred 
to  by  one  of  these  contributors,  instances  were  brought 
up  before  the  Biological  society  of  Washington,  a  &w 
months  ago,  of  their  destroying  for  fo^-purposes 
carp  in  the  carp-ponds.  I  wish  to  enter  here  but  one 
additional  charge  against  this  animal,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  abuse  lately.  Several  years 
ago,  when  I  lived  in  a  town  situated  upon  Long 
Island  Sound,  I  saw  upon  a  number  of  occasions, 
when  collecting  during  moonlight  niehts,  muskrats 
swimming  along  the  stone  wharves  where  the  ship- 
ping moored.  It  never  struck  me,  however,  that  they 
were  in  search  of  food,  until  I  observed  one,  on  one 
occasion,  dive,  and  return  in  a  moment  to  the  surface 
with  a  fish  in  its  mouth  some  five  or  six  inches  lonf. 
I  killed  the  animal  in  the  act,  and  secured  both  fish 
and  rat.  The  former  proved  to  be  a  specimen  of 
Gadus  tomcod,  —a  fish  which  in  early  winter  swimi 
sluggishly  along  close  to  the  wharves  in  those  lati- 
tudes, and  one  easily  captured,  I  imagine,  by  such  a 
good  swimmer. 

The  muskrat,  however,  does  not  stand  alone  in  this 
particular  propensity  among  the  Rodentia.  While 
collecting  near  Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex.,  a  few  dap 
ago,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  capture  alive  a  speci- 
men of  Hesperomys,  of  what  species  I  am  not  posi- 
tive as  yet.  This  truly  beautiful  little  animal  wu 
taken  from  its  nest  in  a  tree  in  the  immediate  vidnitj 
of  several  lodges  of  Neotoma  floridana.  On  arririog 
home,  about  nightfall,  it  was  consigned  to  a  wooden 
box  in  my  study.  My  work-table  In  this  room  was 
covered  with  thines  familiar  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  doings  of  a  naturalist  in  the  field. 
Among  them  was  a  vessel  containing  coarse  con- 
meal,  used  in  skinning  animals  and  birds.  Nearthii 
lay  fresh  specimens  of  pine-linnets,  blue  crows,  and 
several  other  birds,  which  I  intend^  to  convert  into 
skeletons.  My  Hesperomys  escaped  during  the  night, 
and  although  he  had  been  a  prisoner  batafewhoQiii 
and  presumably  not  hungry,  he  ate  nearly  the  entire 
body  of  one  of  my  pine-linnets,  never  touching  the 
saucer  of  commeal  which  stood  inmiediately  by  it 

Next  morning  the  contents  of  his  stomach  prored 
his  guilt.  The  flesh-eating  habits  of  rats  are  too  well 
known  to  call  for  comment  in  this  connection. 

R.  W.  Shufeldt. 

Fort  Wlnnte,  N.  Mez., 
March  20. 


Mr.  Melville'B  plan  of  reaching  the  north  pole- 

If  you  can  spare  the  space  in  your  journal,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  concluding  remarks  on  Dr  Boss's 
criticism  of  my  proposed  route  toward  Uie  north 
pole,  and  my  theorv  thereon. 

Dr.  Boas,  in  his  letter  to  iScience,  confines  me  to 
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ibe  Imwl  wid  f»«t  lint*  of  S5^  north  latitude,  where 
llio  I  Tosed  to  be  fixed  by  centrifugal  and 

otlj-  insists  on  my  siiyirig  1  will  have 

ii.  ?«  -J  u>  tiTivel  over  to  the  pole;  whei-eas, 

in  1  ,  about  ^^  north  and  a  comparatively 

sni''  ip  nre  Intended. 

*'  Aihl  ill  rcaurning,  ho  Intends  to  n*e  the  southern 
drift  of  the  ice/'  eic.  I  speak  of*  and  leati  npon, 
probnhUHi^M  in  my  theory  altou;ell>er:  and  the  mil- 
lions of  sqnarf  miles  of  ice  that  drift  otit  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  do  not  come  from  near  the  pole. 
Capts.  Nares  and  Markham,  nor  utjy  one  ebe,  has 
ever  «een  a  *  pafeocrystic  sea  of  ice.-  All  the  ice 
ever  witnessed  l>y  the  eye  of  man  has  been  'broken 
floe'  or  drifting  *  pack  *  of  but  one  or  two  years* 
crowih,  or  at  moiit  of  hut  a  few  years*  jrrowiht  that 
breaks  up  and  drifts  away  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
ic«-c»p  urtder  discussion. 

While  drifting  in  the  Jeannette»  we  observed  a 
large  'idd*time'  floe  piece  (about  sixteen  miles  area) 
tliat  might  have  been  of  any  asje.  It  certainly  was 
very  much  older  than  any  surmundiug  ice;  and  it  had 
the  appearance  of  what  might  be  termed  a  piece  of  the 
{lAleocrystic  ice-cap  near  the  pole,  that  bad  been 
broken  off  farther  up  into  the  upper  '  fringes  *  of  the 
caps,  Aind  bad  drifted  away. 

Tins  floe  piece  has  no  reference  to  bergs  that  arc 
made  upon  the  land,  and  take  ages  to  furrUf  bill  to 
the  ice  of  the  salt  sea.  Uard  as  dolomite,  und  of  the 
ilea*!  color  of  marble,  it  was  entirely  different  from 
the  pack  and  floe  ice  of  TO^  or  SQ*^  north  latitude. 
This  is  one  more  reason  why  I  believe,  that,  as  we 
proceed  toward  the  pole  Tiorth  of  85°,  we  should  find 
the  disputed  iee-c^ap  fonned  of  this  older  ice. 

Dr  Boaa  5ay«,  that,  'Mf  it  can  he  proved  that  an 
iee-eap  cannot  exist,  his  |niy]  plan  must  needs  fall  to 
.  .  .  No  doubt  the  centrifugal  pull  at  a  cer- 
parailet  will  be  equal  on  everj'  meridian,^'  etc» 
tut  the  very  mile  of  ice  that  I>n  Boas  depends 
npon  to  pull  the  ice-cap  from  Its  place,  atid  hurl  it 
down  toward  the  equator,  is  just  the  mile  or  miles  of 
\et  lliat  break  away  from  the  ice-c^p  because  of  the 
weoktiets  of  the  ice  at  the  fringes;  and,  as  it  breaks 
away*  the  cap  regains  its  equilibrium.  Whether  the 
strength  of  the  tee  at  the  pole  will  withstand  the 
eentnfugal  force,  tending  to  carry  it  toward  the  equa- 
tor, will"  depend  upon  the  velocity  of  that  force,  and 
the  amount  of  hold  and  the  number  of  holds  the 
islands  have  upon  the  cap,  as  well  as  the  contending 
current*  and  other  forces  that  are  continually  at  war 
with  each  other  And  I  do  not  concede  that  my 
argument  referring  to  an  equal  pull  (comparaiive  and 
then  c^qualized  again)  by  the  centrifugal  force  cannot 
be  maintained. 

Even  iliough  all  my  theories  fall  to  the  ground,  I 
am  doing  just  what  Dr.  Boas  wants  his  i-eaders  to 
believe  I  am  not  doing;  that  is,  I  am  not  <lepending 
upon  my  theories  alone  for  my  scheme  of  advance  to- 
ward the  pole,  but  I  am  depending  upon  the  lesBotis 
taught  by  *  fonner  ejcperiences,'  and  '  not  on  vague 
tUeoriea.* 

I  propose  to  go  by  way  of  Franat  Josef  Land,  for  the 
npiuona  that  it  is  the  northemmost  land  known  on 
the  face  of  the  earth;  It  is  reatlily  accessible  every 
y«ar:  retreat  from  this  land  is  sure  and  safe.  By 
this  route  alone  are  we  enabled  to  hold  to  the  land 
to  the  farthest  point  north,  and  I  would  not  leave  the 
land  at  all  if  it  extends  all  the  way  tt>  the  pole. 

Hut  if  it  does  not  extend  all  the  way  to  the  pole, 
then  1  must  take  to  the  lee,  f>ver  which  I  believe 
1  will  have  eany  tnivellint;,  conipaieil  to  that  i^outh 
<d  80*.  where  the  motion  in  greater  than  to  ward 
the  pole,  and  where  moat   of   the   observations  of 


the  ice  conditions  have  been  made.    All,  all  else  la 
theory, 

I  have  no  desire  to  go  to  the  Arctic  to  perish.  It  is 
rny  knciwledge,  founded  on  personal  experience  and 
that  of  others  that  I  liave  studied  intently,  that  makea 
me  believe  that  1  can  go  to  the  pole  rta  Franz  Josef 
Land  with  a  greater  degree  of  safety  than  by  any 
other  route ^  and  that  it  in  the  route  of  the  future.. 

1  thank  Dr*  Boas  for  his  courtesy  an<l  words  of 
praise,  I  do  not  class  him  with  the  narrow-minded 
obstructionists  of  whom  he  speak*»;  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  his  hair-splitting  arguments,  or  his  hard 
and  fast  lines  of  demarcation,  in  which  he  insists 
that  my  theories  are  based  on  erroneous  data^  or  in 
opposition  to  the  standard  authorities  of  the  day* 
GKOItGli  W,  Mklville^ 
Chief  enginerv  U,  B,  navy* 

Columnar  structure  in  aub-aqueou«  clay. 

During  the  summer  of  1H8M,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Menomonee,  Dunn  county.  Wis.,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  see,  while  it  was  still  fresh,  a  deep  railway 
cut  through  tlie  stib-aqueous  clays  whifh  ifvei-spread 
that  region,  i-eachinir  up  lo  consideiabje  altitudes 
above  the  Re<!  Cedar  Hiver.  The  cut  wm^  something 
leas  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  stream,  and  be- 
tween twenty-live  feet  and  thirty  feet  deep.  Be- 
neath the  shallow  soil  was<  a  ^trattun  of  lUstinetly 
laminated  bmwn-yellow  elay-loam  about  len  feet  in 
thickness.  Beneath  this  was  a  stratum  of  clay  of  a 
peculiar  greenish  hue.  also  distinctly  laminated, 
and  through  which  occasional  sandy  partings  were 
traceable.  This  stratum  was  about  five  feet  in 
tliickness,  and  was  followed,  in  descending  order,  by 
sli  alified  sand,  which  extended  lo  the  boitotn  of  the 
cut. 

In  the  second  clay  stratum,  reckoning  from  the 
top,  columnar  itruciui-e  was  beautifully  developed. 
Not  only  was  this  structure  conspicuous  i\a  seen  in 
the  nearly  vertical  face  of  the  cut,  but  several  of  the 
hexagonal  cohimns  ha*l  individually  separated  from 
the  others,  and,  after  falling  a  number  of  feel  from 
their  natural  position,  still  preserved  their  integrity 
as  they  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  cut.  The  cohimnis 
varied  in  diameter  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
inches.  They  were  uniformly,  but  not  regularly,  six- 
sided,  and  could  be  divided  easily  across  their  longer 
axes,  parallel  to  the  bed  ding  planes,  so  that  each 
column  was  separable'  into  regular  sections.  When- 
ever this  parting  was  made  (and  the  experiment  was 
repeated  sevei"al  times  J,  the  opposing  surfaces,  after 
separation,  were  never  plane,  but  always  allowed  a 

freater  or  less  curvatui-e,  convexity  fitting  concavity, 
f  my  njemory  serves  me  rightly,  the  convexity  was 
at  the  lower  end  of  each  section,  though,  unfortu- 
nately^ I  find  nothing  in  my  notes  on  this  point. 

Another  interesting  feature  was  observable  on  the 
crosa-seotlon  surfaces  ;  viz.,  a  distinctly  concentric 
structure.  This,  in  some  cases,  was  very  conspicu- 
ous; in  others,  to  be  discovered  ordy  on  eiose  inspec- 
tion. In  nmre  than  one  case,  the  concentric  lines, 
which  were  real  st  rue  turf?- Hues,  and  not  merely  lines 
of  coloration,  were  ahno!«it  contlnnouH  around  the 
column,  but  they  were  more  commonly  somewhat 
interrupted.  The  concentric  lines  were  generally 
very  numerous,  and  therefore  closely  approximalep 
and  more  commonly  best  developed  just  about  the 
centre,  or  else  near  the  exterior  of  the  column. 

This  structure  would  seem  to  be  an  additional  con- 
firmation of  the  hypothesis  which  ascribes  columnar 
structure  to  concretionary  action. 

Uclf.it,  Wi».j  Marcb  2fi.  R,   D.   SALfS^BUnr* 
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PERIPATETIC  SCIENCE   TEACHING. 

A  VERY  interesting  experiment  is  being  tried 
in  Birmingham,  by  way  of  showing  with  what 
good  results  science  can  be  taught  to  quite 
young  children  b}'  a  teacher  who  goes  from 
school  to  school,  and  has  his  apparatus  carried 
around  with  him.  There  is  something  ver}' 
amusing  to  an  American — it  would  be  hard  to 
say  exactl}'  why  —  in  the  description  given  in 
Nature  of  a  '  strong  youth  '  dragging  through 
the  city  his  '  hand-cart '  laden  with  apparatus, 
and.  when  he  reaches  a  school,  unpacking  it, 
spreading  it  out  on  a  table,  and  retiring  at  the 
moment  the  demonstrator  steps  in.  But  after 
enjoying  the  local  color  of  the  picture,  it  may 
be  well  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  plan  is 
not  a  good  one,  and  deserving  of  imitation  in 
our  own  public  schools.  In  this  country,  no 
form  of  science-teaching  is  introduced,  as  a 
general  thing,  below  the  high  school.  The 
Birmingham  course  is  given  to  children  of  from 
ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age.  One  lesson  fort- 
nightly, of  about  fort}'  minutes'  duration,  is 
given  in  the  fifth  and  higher  standards  in  each 
school.  Between  the  visits  of  the  science- 
demonstrator,  at  least  one  lesson  is  given  to 
the  class  by  the  teachei*s  of  each  school  (as  a 
rule,  by  a  teacher  who  was  present  at  the  de- 
monstrator's lesson,  and  who  took  full  notes  of 
it),  and  a  written  examination  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  lesson  is  also  held.  Most  of  the 
apparatus  is  of  the  simplest  form,  and  so  made 
that  it  can  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  examined 
in  detail,  by  the  children.  Much  of  it  Mr. 
Harrison  has  himself  designed  and  had  made 
for  the  purpose.  His  plan  is  to  prepare  work- 
ing-models, pictures,  and  diagrams  of  pumps, 
for  instance ;  to  have  the  apparatus  arranged 
on  the  table  ;  and  to  draw  from  the  boys  what 
the}'  know  about  pumps  before  telling  them 
an}'  thing.  He  then  shows  them  the  working 
of  the  machine,  explains  its  principle,  and  re- 
minds them  of  other  instances  in  which  the}' 
have  seen  the  same  principle  at  work.  Before 
he  comes  to  them  again,  the  regular  teacher 
goes  over  the  ground  once  more  ;  and  then  the 
boys  write  out  what  they  have  learned,  and 


make  drawings  of  the  objects  from  memory. 
Some  of  the  pa[jers  which  we  have  seen  showed 
a  remarkable  degree  of  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion ;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  eases  in 
the  education  department  of  the  London  health 
exhibition  was  that  which  contained  a  set  of 
mechanical  apparatus  made  by  the  boys  at 
home  with  no  better  tool  than  a  jack-knife. 

The  course  extends  over  three  years.  For 
the  last  year,  the  syllabus  covers  the  mechan- 
ical powers,  liquid  pressure,  the  parallelogram 
of  forces,  and  the  parallelogram  of  velocities. 
The  second  year  is  devoted  to  food,  and  to 
the  warming,  cleaning,  and  ventilation  of  the 
dwelling.  The  topics  discussed  in  the  eighteen 
lectures  of  the  first  year  are  not  those  which 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  a  course  on  me- 
chanics. The  second  lecture,  for  instance,  is 
devoted  to  the  human  body,  its  structure,  and 
the  use  of  the  microsco|)e :  and  on  succeeding 
days  are  discussed  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, amyloids,  albuminoids ;  the  composition 
of  milk,  eggs,  etc. ;  wool  as  a  material  for 
clothing  ;  hard  and  soft  water ;  the  skin  ;  and 
soap  and  soda. 

There  are  two  distinct  features  in  the  Bir- 
mingham plan  whose  merits  need  to  be  dis- 
cussed separately, — teaching  science  by  means 
of  a  single  teacher  and  set  of  appliances  for 
several  schools,  and  teaching  it  to  very  young 
children.  With  regard  to  the  latter  qucstioD, 
we  shall  have  something  to  say  at  another 
time ;  but,  whatever  one  may  think  about 
teasing  children  ten  years  old  witli  such  hard 
things  as  amyloids  and  albuminoids,  there  is 
no  doubt,  that,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  can 
be  done  best  by  a  peripatetic  teacher.  Good 
science-teachei-8  do  not  grow  on  eveiy  bush: 
and,  when  one  has  been  found,  it  is  a  pity  not 
to  use  him  with  as  great  economy  as  possible. 
Few  of  the  teachers  now  in  grammai'-schools 
have  received  any  scientific  instruction:  still 
less  have  they  been  able  to  acquire  the  meth- 
ods, which  are  far  more  important  than  the 
facts.  The  attempt  to  teach  the  teachers^ 
masse  would  probably  not  be  very  successful. 
There  are  comparatively  few  grown  people  who 
can  go  back  to  the  child's  delight  in  asking 
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questioDS  of  tiie  things  themselves.  Thej  do 
not  care  to  pull  the  doll  or  the  toy  to  pieces : 
they  would  rather  be  told  what  it  is  made  of 
than  take  the  trouble  to  examine  it.  The  ele- 
ment of  curiosit}"  seems  to  have  bee  a  educated 
out  of  them,  and  their  only  idea  of  teaching 
elementary  Bcienoc  is  to  give  the  children  as 
ranny  facts  as  possible  about  things  which  they 
know  only  by  their  detinitions.  Until,  then, 
the  present  happy  generation  of  children  has 
grown  np  and  become  ready  to  teacli  science 
by  scientific  methods,  it  seems  evident  that 
the  plan  of  itinerant  teaching  has  much  to 
commend  it.  It  is  n  plan,  moreover,  whose 
advantages  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
grammar-schools.     Insteatl  of  putting  a  single 

worked  teacher  in  charge  of  all  possible 
lences  in  a  high  school,  specialists  might  be 
fbund  who  would  go  from  school  to  school^ 
and  carry  witli  them  an  enthusiasm  which  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  for  a  very  wide  range  of 
subjects.  The  Johns  Hopkins  university  has 
already  tested  the  excellence  of  the  method  for 
higher  schools  of  learning.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  the  smaller  colleges  would  gain  by  it 
if  they  were  to  atlopt  the  plan  of  making  occa- 
sional exchanges  among  their  professors.  In 
other  way  could  they  so  easily  secure  the 

ialiiiation  which  is  necessary  for  the  best 
teaching. 


11^  ESTIMATE  OF  GENERAL  GORDON'S 
SCIENTIFIC  CHARACTERISTICS. 

In  our  eagerness  to  honor  a  hero,  there  is 
Kfine  danger  that  Gordon's  fame  may  sufler 
i[>orary  injury,  and  that  his  character  and 
nature  of  his  deeds  may  he  seriously  mis* 
^rstood.  The  popular  notion  seems  to  be, 
he  lived  in  a  state  of  mystical  exaltation, 
knd  won  his  strange  successes  by  powers  and 
processes  incomprehensible,  if  not  supernatu* 
Recent  writing  about  him  has  dwelt  so 
ticularly  upon  his  i^ligious  fervor,  and 
lach  of  it  has  been  so  intemperate  and  in- 
iminating,  that  it  is  not  strange  that  some 
low  pamphleteers  should  have  classed  him 
tlic  prophets.  He  was  a  hero.  Besides 
lial,  he  was  a  highly  educated,  disciplined, 
[and  painstaking  oflicer.  He  inhented  military 
tftleot,  and  love  for  his  profession,  from  gen- 
ftraUoDS  of  soldiers,  and  he  was  trained  in  that 


its  higher  intel- 


thoroughly  scientific  corps,  the  Royal  engi- 
neers. For  the  first  three  3'ears  of  his  service 
under  the  khedive,  be  kept  careful  itineraries 
of  all  his  marches,  and,  being  a  fine  topog- 
rapher, he  made  solid  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  upper  Nile 
country.  I  have  before  me  a  dozen  sketch- 
maps  of  the  equatorial  country,  drawn  by  his 
own  hand  with  uncommon  skilL  He  was  fond 
of  ilhjstrating  his  letters  and  memoranda  of 
instructions  with  geographical  and  topographi- 
cal sketches.  He  was  minutely  careful  in  his 
arrangements  for  solidifying  and  extending  his 
communications  and  positions,  fertile  and  in- 
genious in  applying  his  knowledge.  If  we 
ever  learn  the  details  of  his  defence  of  Khar- 
tum, we  shall  probably  he  as  much  astonished 
by  its  mechanical  side  as  b}* 
leetual  and  moral  Cjualities. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  career  before 
Stevastopol,  *'  He  had  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  enemy *s  movements,  such  as  no  other 
officer  attained."  His  knowledge  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Sudan,  of  their  sheiks  and  fakirs, 
and  of  the  Egyptian  oflBcers  serving  there,  was 
remarkable.  He  had  great  capacity  for  detail ; 
but  his  mental  processes  were  so  rapid,  and  his 
perceptions  so  keen,  that  he  was  often  thought 
illogical  by  those  who  could  not  keep  up  with 
him.  He  was  often  misjudgcil,  too,  because 
he  would  not  bother  to  explain  all  his  steps. 

Far  from  being  a  raj^stic,  be  was  wide  awake 
and  practical.  In  Africa  and  in  Chiua  he  wiis 
constantly  vigilant  in  keeping  his  powder  dry. 
The  clothes,  food,  pay,  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  his  soldiers  were  diligently  watched  over* 
The  infirmities  of  temper  of  his  subordinates 
were  well  understood  and  provided  for.  His 
campaign  in  China  may  well  be  studied  as  a 
shining  example  of  skilfully  planned  warfare  ; 
and  his  scheme  for  the  better  government  of  the 
Sudan  involved  twelve  years  of  logical  and 
systematic  development,  before  its  effect  could 
be  fully  felt. 

Let  no  one  think  that  Gordon  mounted  his 
camel  and  rode  into  the  desert,  or  seized  his 
stick  and  led  his  rascals  up  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Chinese  cannon,  with  a  magnificent  but 
blind  faith.  He  was  a  laborious  student  of 
the  problem  in  hand,  he  had  a  keen  intelligence, 
his  judgment  was  prompt  and  accurate,  he  was 
patient  and  far-seeing,  his  will  was  indomi- 
table ;  but,  above  all,  he  had  eliminated  himself 
entirely  from  his  problem.  This  made  Gordon 
great.  He  coulri  see  what  other  men  could 
not,  and  do  what  they  dared  not,  because  he 
was  as  unselfish  as  a  human  being  can  be. 

H.  G-  Prout. 
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THE  ROUTE  FROM  SUAKIN  TO  BERBER. 

This  route,  estimated  by  General  Gordon  dur- 
ing his  rapid  passage  over  it  in  1874  as  about 
288  miles  in  length,  and  found  by  Major  Prout 
in  his  careful  reconnoissanee  in  1875  to  be  about 
255  to  260  miles,  is  one  presenting  great  and 
peculiar  difficulties  to  the  march  over  it  of  a 
large  body  of  troops ;  especially  between  the 
months  of  March  and  November,  when  the 
heat  is  excessive,  and  when  those  troops  may 
be  required  to  deal,  during  the  march,  with 
hostile  forces. 

Starting  at  sea-level  at  Suakin,  it  ends  at 
an  altitude  of  about  1,240  feet  on  the  Nile, 
at  Berber,  after  having  attained  at  one  point 
an  altitude  of  nearly  3,000  feet. 

In  its  entire  length  it  is  practically, /or  a 
large  force  J  a  barren,  treeless,  waterless  desert, 
but  quite  different  for  a  small  detachment  of  a 
few  hundred  men  with  their  necessary  animals. 
For  a  large  force  (say,  5,000  to  10,000  men) 
the  water  used  b}-  men  and  horses  must  in 
some  manner  be  transported  with  them  or  in 
advance  of  them. 

The  wells  and  water-holes  on  the  whole  line 
may  be  quickly  named  and  described,  as  fol- 
lows: at  about  2  miles  from  Suakin  are  the 
wells  which  furnish  water  to  the  town ;  and 
here  a  good  supply  for  a  large  force  may  be 
had.  The  next  water  is  at  El  Hundouk, 
about  9  miles  out.  These  wells  furnish  partly 
sweet  and  partly  brackish  water,  sufficient  for 
about  250  men  and  500  animals.  At  about 
17  miles  out  are  the  wells  of  0-Taon,  with 
capacity  for,  say,  250  men  and  their  horses. 
In  the  valley  of  Sinkat,  at  about  23  miles,  200 
men  with  500  animals  can  usually  be  supplied 
by  shallow  water-holes,  which  are  called  the 
wells  of  Hambouk ;  and  it  is  probable,  that, 
by  using  care,  this  result  might  be  doubled. 
Sinkat,  nearly  1 ,000  feet  above  sea-level,  was, 
in  former  times  of  peace  and  good  govern- 
ment, used  as  a  summer  residence  by  the  richer 
merchants  of  Suakin. 

At  about  40  miles  from  Suakin,  the  wells 
of  Kissibil  can  furnish  good  water  for  a  small 
party,  say,  a  general  officer  with  his  staff  and 
escort;  and  thence  on,  no  water  is  found 
until  Wady  Haratree  is  reached,  at  about  64 
miles  out.  Here  600  men  and  as  many  ani- 
mals can  drink.  Eleven  miles  farther  on,  an 
equally  good  supply  is  found  at  the  wells  of 
Salalaat. 

The  next  supply  worth  mentioning  is  the 
well  of  Abd-el-Hab,  where  perhaps  two  bat- 
talions might  be  supplied.  This  excellent  well 
is  97^  miles  from  Suakin.     At  El  Ariab,  about 


118  miles  from  Suakin,  there  are  three  large 
wells,  well  constructed,  and  furnishing  good 
water,  in  quantity  large  enough  for  two  or 
three  battalions,  with  a  fair  proiwrtion  of 
animals,  —  a  strategic  point  which  should  be 
held  by  a  permanent  garrison  if  the  road  is  to 
be  used. 

From  El  Ariab  to  0-Baek,  a  distance  of 
nearly  60  miles,  no  water  is  found  ;  and  even 
at  0-Baek  the  suppl}'  is  ver}'  disappointing 
to  thirst}'  marchers,  since  it  is  hanlly  suf- 
ficient for  a  battalion  with  it«  animals,  and  is 
often  brackish.  Thence  on,  the  route  is  in 
blank  desert  until  within  six  miles  of  Berber. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  on  the  eastern  half  of 
the  route  there  is  scant  supply  of  water  for  the 
advanced  guard  of  a  strong  division,  while  on 
the  western  half  there  is  practically  no  water 
until  within  six  miles  of  Berber.  Throogfaoot 
the  line,  cannon  and  wagons  can  be  drawn  with 
little  difficulty ;  but  the  eastern  half  passes  fte- 
quently  through  narrow  and  tortuous  defiles, 
which  an  active  and  intelligent  enemy  would 
render  extremely  dangerous  to  a  marchiiig 
force.  "  C.  P.  Stone. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  COZUMEL. 

During  the  night  of  Jan.  22  last,  the  U.S. 
fish-commission  steamer  Albatross  was  an- 
chored off  the  northern  end  of  the  island  o( 
Cozumel,  on  the  east  coast  of  Yucatan,  and 
on  the  23d  steamed  along  the  western  side 
of  the  island  to  an  -anchorage  off  the  village  ot 


San  Miguel,  four  miles  from  its  north-west  end. 
The  naturalists  went  ashore  next  day  in  two 
divisions,  — a  shore  part}'  and  a  seining  partv, 
the  latter  aided  by  men  from  the  ship.  Both 
were  remarkably  successful,  the  birds  coUected 
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(the  oftly  loaterial  vet  exiimiDecl)  comprising 
thirteen  new  species  ami  two  new  sub-species* 
On  the  2itli  the  photograpber,  Mr.  N*,  B. 
Miller,  was  st*nt  in  the  steam-hinnch  to  visit 
tlie  i»htntation  of  3tr.  J.  U,  Ancluze,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  1  island ♦  some  twelve  luilcH 
iiway*  Mr.  Miller's  report,  which  is  furwanled 
with  Capl.  Tanner's  (noticed  in  No.  115)  de- 
scril>e8  the  shores  as  generally  low,  with  a 
notable  exception  occurring  at  tlie  month  of 
a  creeic.  five  inik*.«;  from  San  Mignel,  where 
the  shores  are  hold  enough  to  allow  vessels  of 


tMghty 
ions   to 
he  alongside   to  load. 
'  11  is  p  n  rt  v  was  Ian  d  e  d 

"'  through    the   surf   ou 

the  bucks  of  Indians, 
and  i-ode  to  Mr.  Aii- 
fiuxe  -^  piauiation  upou  [xinies.  through  a  dense 
foi'eHl  eJoseii  in  bv  interlacing  vines  so  as  to 
&htil  out  the  sun,  and  agreeabiv  reuKirkal)le  for 
Uie  absence  of  Imzzing  insects.  The  planta- 
tion wa»  about  a  mile  and  n  half  square,  en- 
€lose«l  by  a  high  stone  wall.  It  abounded  iii 
banana^,  phintains,  pine-apples,  corn,  ginger, 
oranges,  »nd  leruons,  but  seemed  to  he  care- 
lessly or  inelliciently  cnUivatLHb  The  main 
bou^e  was  stone,  with  a  thiitclied  roof,  sur- 
roiinfleci  by  five  Urge  sheds  arranged  in  a 
s<(imre. 

Sanrhy  was  a  small  Indian  village  of  some 
fifty  huts,  but  only  thirty  farailies.  The  huts 
were  of  the  ordinary  single- room  type,  with 
haiiiUiocks  triced  up  against  the  roof  in  the  day- 
litue  ;  the  tfoor  of  cement,  raised  about  a  foot 
from  Uie  grottttd.  and  kept  scrupulously  clean. 


Tlie  natives  were  bright  mulatto  in  com- 
plexion, with  long,  straight,  coarse  black 
hair ;  neater  and  more  iuteUigc-iit  than  those  of 
the  village  of  San  Miguel.  The  men  were 
short,  not  over  five  feet  four  inches  in  height, 
and  wore  scanty  black  lieards  :  the  women  were 
neatly  dressed  in  loose  white  gowns.  This  vil- 
lage differed  from  others  visited,  in  its  unusu- 
al cleanli- 
ness, nnd 
u  the  fact 
that     the 


r*  a  t  t  1  e 
^vere  not 
allowed  to 
run  loose, 
but  were 
penned 
up  with- 
in high 
s  t  o  n  t»  - 
walled  en- 
elosures. 
Some  of 
Lhe  older  iudi:uis  knew  no  Span- 
ish, and  all  were  aeqtuiinted  with 
the  native  dialect. 

The  small  Roman  -  Catholic 
ehnich  of  the  village  had  fallen  iuLo  ruin  l>e- 
caiise  of  a  curious  circumstiuvce.  Some  re- 
markable Bpintualistic  manifestations  had  taken 
plat  e  tliere  several  years  ago,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  whole  village  had  become  a  commu- 
nity of  spiritualists.  It  would  be  interestiog 
to  know  whether  this  remarkable  conversion 
was  the  result  of  missionary  eftbrt,  if  there  be 
any  such  aujong  s^u ritualists,  or  arose  from 
indigenous  *  manifestations.* 

On  the  ei]gf^  of  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  a 
large  struct lu'c,  &npi)osed  to  have  been  a  lem- 
plct  which  both  ln<iiaus  and  whites  declare  to 
date  beyond  the  Spanish  con  quest.  Nothing 
definite  euuld  be  learned,  beyond  the  legend 
tluit  Cortes  had  landed  there  and  destroyed 
the  building  before  going  to  the  mainland. 
The  ruins  could  lie  traced  over  about  half  an 
acre,  now  covered  by  large  trees.  Only  a  cen- 
tral tower,  or  part  of  it,  is  now  standing.  Into 
this  there  is  but  one  entrance,  opening  into  a 
narrow,  vaulted  room.  Markings  were  noticed 
on  lite  plaster  covering  the  walls,  and  stonr 
hooks  cemented  to  the  same.  Within  a  radius 
of  half  a  mile  are  the  ruins  of  man  v  stone  arches. 
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as  to  which  the  Indians  declare  that  the  Island 
was  once  the  cemetery  for  the  neighboring 
mainland,  and  therefore  will  not  allow  the 
mounds  to  be  explored. 

Subsequently,  near  the  village  of  San  MtgticU 
Mr.  Miller  examined    and    pbotogrni»hed   the 
ruins   of  an   old   chnrch,    sur* 
rounded    by    a    pavement    of 
smooth,    ilat  btones,    earefully 
laid  in  cement,   but  now  cov- 


KI^Kfl  or  A  TI'HI'LE   UN    TUB    lt«r.AN'n   OF   COZCMEL 


ered  with  earth,  I'be  inhabitants  say  that  this 
pavement  extends  for  lialf  ti  raile  around  tlie 
chnrch,  and  that  a  broyd*  [mved  way  once  led 
from  the  chnrch  to  the  water,  a  mile  away. 


ERRORS  IN  DIGESTION  EXPERIMENTS, 

HEXXKiiEiRr  and  Stohmann,  in  their  Bei- 
trage  zur  raUoveUen  ffdtefung  der  tmederkduer^ 
published  in  18110,  reported  practically  the  first 
determinatious  of  the  digestibility  of  the  proxi- 
mate constituents  of  cattle*foods.  Since  that 
time,  a  large  number  of  similar  determinations 
upon  various  fodders,  and  with  the  several 
species  of  domeslic  itnimals,  have  been  made, 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  German  ex  peri - 
ment-statitons.  In  these  determinations  the 
metliod  emj>loyed  by  Ilenneberg  and  Stoh- 
manu,  and  wliieb  is  here  given  in  outline,  has 
been  universally  followed. 

The  food  of  the  animal  is  weighed,  suitable 
account  being  taken  of  any  portion  left  un- 
eaten, and  a  sample  of  the  food  is  subjected 
to  chemical  anahsis.  The  solid  excrement  of 
the  animal,  which  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  the  undigested  jioitions  of  the  food,  is  also 
carefully    collected,    weighed,    and    analyzed. 


Prom  these  data,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  con 
pute   how  ranch  dry  matter  or  how  much 
any  particular  ingredient  of  the  food  the  an 
mal  received,  and  what  part  of  this  failed 
be  digested* 

This   method  of  exi>crimeat  evidently 

give  directly  the  dlges 
hility  of  any  fixlder  whid 
can  be  made  the  excUisif 
ftKid   of  Ibe   animal. 
the  case  of  mat*?rial   li| 
grain,  meal,  and  the 
centra  ted   fodders  in  ge 
eraU  the  matter  is  not  qn' 
so  simple.     In  thiseaael 
is  first  necessary  to  det 
mine  the  digestibility  of 
'sample   of  hay,   or  ot' 
coarse    fodder.     This 
done,    the    animal 
given  a  mixture  of  t 
('oarse   ftxlder  and 
concentrated  fo*lder ) 
(( nest  ion,   and   tl 
amount  of  this  mixt 
which  is  tligested  iis<i( 
t^ermined.      Then, 
the  assumi>tion  thatth 
same  proportion  < 
-^"^     the   coarse  focJdfl 
was     digestc*! 
the  second  trial  i 
in  the  first,  we  calculate  how  much  of  the  com 
ceutrated  foiider  must  have  been  digested 
order  to  yield  the  results  observed  upon 
mixture. 

Certain  sources  of  error  have  been  ignon 
in  the  general  statement  given  above,    Tli 
the  excretion  is  always  more  or  less  irregulafj 
from  day  to  da\' ;  and  the  excreted  matter oon-j 
tains,  in  addition  to  undigested  foo<-U  more  oTl 
less  intestinal  mucus,  and  renniants  of  dige«tiT«I 
Juices,  which,  though   small  in  amount  rtl»* 
tively,  are  not  eutireh*  to  l>e  neglected*    Tbei 
it  has  recently  been  shown  that  some  jwrtio 
of  the    food    fail    to    appear  in   the   excrcuU 
because  they  suffer  a  fermentation  in  the  j  ' 
mentary  canal,  rather  than  because   they 
digested  in  any  i>i*o[>er  sense*    This  is  partici 
larly  the  case  with  cellulose  (see  Sneitce,  So^ 
lOQ,  p.  H).     Finally,  the  methods  of  analn 
in  use   for  fodder  and  excrement  are  i»ot 
all  respects  capable  of  giving  sharply  dcftDca 
results. 

Another  class  of  errors,  the  araall  uoittJi'J'j 
able  errors  of  weighing  and  chemical  aiwilji^J 
usually  less  considered,  may  grow  to  xtry  ^^i 
siderable  dimensions  when    multiplied  nmfl 
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tiitKts  in  computing  the  composition  of  large 
jitnoiints  of  fo<lder  from  that  of  smnll  samples. 
In  some  recent  digestion  experiments  made  by 
the  writer  at  the  Wiseonsin  agricultural  experi- 
raent-station,  a  computation  was  made  of  the 
influence  of  thcftc  analytical  errors,  with  results 
very  sioiilar  to  those  arrivecl  at  by  Kiihu  ^  in  a 
pap€r  on  the  elleet  uf  cooking  and  other 
methods  of  prepai-ation,  upon  the  digestibility 
of  wheat-bran. 

In  both  cases  it  was  assumed  that  no  mate- 
rial loss  of  either  fo<lder  or  excrement  had 
occurred.  In  view  of  the  care  taken  in  the 
conduct  of  the  cxpciinieuts,  this  assumption 
seems  justified.  It  at  least  does  not  magnify 
the  probable  error.  It  was  likewise  nssuuicd 
that  the  sampling  was  free  from  error.  In  tlie 
writer*s  ex|X'riments,  analyses  of  four  samples 
of  the  same  bay  agrecil  so  closely  as  to  justily 
the  assumption*  In  short,  the  computations 
were  conflnt^^l  to  the  effect  of  anahftical  eiTora 
npon  the  results. 

With  these  explanations,  we  give  below  a 
statement  of  the  errors  to  which  the  several 
determinations  were  found  to  \w  suliject :  — 

Probable  errors.  —  ffau- 


Iry  matter     .    ,    . 

Organic  matter  ,    . 

Prou^iite  (X  x  rt.25) 

fftnle  fibre      .     ,     , 

-D&t  1  ether  extract) . 


KUIm'i  c'xperi- 

A  rmeby'* 

lountfl. 

expcr1m«!tiU. 

/Vr  c#j»f. 

P^r  p«ni. 

±0.06 

±  0.1 

- 

±2,1 

±  1,15 

±1.9 

±  0.62 

±2.5 

— 

i 


It  should,  |:)erhapH,  be*  added,  that  the  results 
of  a  digestion  experiment  are  usually  expressed 
In  per  cent  of  the  amount  fed.  The  aljove 
results  mean,  that  IT,  for  example,  'tO^^i^  of  the 
protc'ine  fed  was  fouml  to  have  been  digested, 
the  true  amount  in  the  writer's  experiments 
was  probably  not  less  than  iHS*^i%  oor  more 
than  it\Ab%. 

That  the  probable  error  appears  smaller  in 
the  writer's  exi>eninents  is  largely  due  to  the 
melho<1s  4vf  calculation  em [j loved.  No  strict 
rules  C4in  hti  followed  in  such  a  computiition, 
but  a  considerable  tifld  must  he  lell  for  the 
exercise  nf  gcwid  judgment.  Kiihn  wished  to 
ftrold  making  the  error  ap|;>car  too  small :  the 
writer,  with  a  somewhat  <btferent  pnr[>08e  in 
;^ew,  wished  to  avoid  exaggerating  it.  It  is 
n  that  in  Ixith  experiments  a  reasonable 
le  of  accuracy  was  attaine*!. 

Next  let  us  turn  to  tin*  rt^sults  upon  by-fod- 
dcrs.     Here,  owing  to  the  method  necessarily 

1  Lnn*ttt.  r^r^urk^^Hatinm^H,  xx\x.  1, 


employed  (see  above),  the  errors  are,  so  to 
speak,  concentrated  in  the  Vty-fodder,  as  the 
following  statement  shows  :  — 

Probable  errors. — By-fodders. 


Amub}r*t  oxp«i1raenu< 

Bran. 

•prontn. 

CotlonsewU 
tnoftl. 

± 

Percent, 

± 
Per  i^#»<. 

Dry  matter  ,     . 
Organic  matter 
Proteiiie  ,     .     . 
Crude  fibre   . 
Fat  .     .     .     ,     . 


U.fi 


0.5 

n.s 


0.5 

1.0 

31.0 


Cnlcntdtad  by  tlie  writer. 


It  is  evident  from  these  results  that  deter- 
minations of  the  digestibility  of  concentrated 
fotldcrs  are  subject  to  a  somewhat  considerable 
error.  When  they  contain  but  little  of  an 
ingredient,  the  relative  error  may  be  very 
large ♦  jls  in  the  case  of  the  crude  rd>re  of  the 
cottonsecil-meal,  while,  if  the  ingredient  is  pi*es- 
cnt  in  larger  amount,  as  in  the  malt  sprouts  and 
liran,  the  relative  error  is  reducetl. 

In  l>oth  Kiihn's  and  the  writer's  experiments, 
however,  a  second  source  of  nncatainty  was 
discTOvered  in  the  fact  that  the  same  animal 
may  digest  the  samr  fodder  to  a  somewhat 
dilTerent  extent  at  di  lie  rent  times.  The  writer's 
ext>erimentB  show  one  unmistakable  example 
of  this,  and  Kiihn' s  several. 

Now,  as  slated  above,  the  caletjlation  of  the 
digestibility  of  a  concentrated  fodder  is  based 
on  the  assumption  of  unaltered  digestHnlity  of 
the  coarse  fodder.  If  this  assumption  is  not 
true,  the  whole  of  the  error  thus  intr<KUice<l 
wilU  by  the  method  of  eompntalion  i'mtdoyed, 
attach  to  the  concentrated  fodder.  'I 'he  fiillow- 
ing  statement  shows  what  very  considerahle 
en^ors  may  arise  from  this  source,  combinetl 
with  the  imalylical  errors  above  noted  :  — 

Possible  errors. 


KELbo't  ex- 
perlm«iiU* 


Amtby'i  experimeiiti. 


Bmi. 


Mttit 
«prouu. 


i        ± 

± 

f    Ptr^tnt 

Pitre*n^, 

Dry  nmtter  .     .     . 

11.5 

4.3 

Organic  matter 

9.0 

- 

Proleine  .     ,     . 

15.4 

.-1.7 

Crude  fibre   ,     . 

Dl.o 

10.0 

Fat .    .     .     •    .     , 

:]«.! 

" 

CottoiiMed- 
meal. 

±^ 

4.7 

a.2 

52.4 
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The  experiments  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering compare  favorably  as  to  methods  and 
care  with  previous  exi)eriments  of  the  same 
sort;  and  it  does  not  seem  unwarranted  to 
conclude  that  those,  also,  are  subject  to  errors 
of  somewhat  the  same  magnitude.  It  appears 
plain  that  we  can,  with  proper  care,  determine 
the  digestibility  of  tlie  total  ration  fed  with  a 
very  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy;  but  it 
seems  equall}-  plain  that  wo  cannot  compute 
from  that  result  the  digestibility  of  any  single 
fodder  composing  the  ration  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  any  thing  more  than  ai)proximately 
correct  figures.  The  data  which  we  have  for  the 
digestibility  of  the  concentrated  fodders  are  of 
more  or  less  value  for  practical  purposes,  since 
they  are  usually  the  average  of  several  deter- 
minations ;  but  for  scientific  puriK)ses  such 
determinations  are  of  very  doubtful  value. 

II.  P.  Armsuv. 


-4.V  ASTIIitOPOMETHlC  LABORATORY, 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Anthropological  institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Francis  Gal  ton  describes  the  laboratory 
which  he  established  at  the  International  health  ex- 
hibition to  familiarize  the  public  with  simple  meth- 
ods of  measupng  and  recording  many  of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  man.  The  instruments  in  acti<m 
dealt  with  keenness  of  sight,  color-sense,  judgment 
of  eye,  hearing,  highest  audible  note,  breathing- 
power,  strength  of  pull  and  squeeze,  swiftness  of 
blow,  span  of  arms,  height  standing  and  sitting,  and 
weight.  Some  other  apparatus  not  in  actual  use, 
such  as  a  balance  to  determine  delicacy  of  touch,  was 
exhibited. 

All  these  instruments  were  so  contrived  as  to  econ- 
omize the  time  of  the  attendant;  so  that,  although 
each  person  measured  was  in  the  laboratory  about 
twenty  minutes,  he  consumed  but  seven  minutes  of 
the  attendant's  time.  Thus  it  was  possible  to  meas- 
ure ninety  persons  daily,  and  cover  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  laboratory  with  a  tax  of  threepence 
each.  Of  course,  the  reduction  of  expense  to  a  mini- 
mum gives  a  much  broader  field  for  work,  especially 
in  introducing  periodic  systematic  measurements  into 
schools,  which  is  one  of  the  ultimate  objects  of  this 
demonstration. 

Keenness  of  sight,  or  power  of  accommodation  of 
the  eye,  was  measured  by  means  of  an  original  in- 
strument of  a  Hat,  sickle-shape,  upon  which  were  set 
upright,  at  regular  intervals,  small  blocks  of  wood, 
covered  below  with  printing  in  diamond  type,  and 
having  printed  at  the  top  in  large  type  the  distance 
in  inches  from  the  eye-piece.  The  number  of  inches 
at  which  the  diamond-type  is  legible  is  an  expression 
of  the  accommodating  power.  This  test  showed, 
that,  of  85()  persons,  forty  per  cent  had  both  eyes 
equally  eifective,  while  sixty  per  cent  had  a  notable 


difference  in  the  power  of  the  two  eyes.  The  average 
difference  between  the  two  eyes  was  two  inches:  but 
the  average  strength  of  the  right  and  left  eye  wa-s 
almost  exactly  the  same.  The  color-test  was  Holm- 
gren's light-green  test,  nicely  arranged  to  economize 
time.  Judgment  of  the  eye  in  dividing  a  line  into 
halves,  and  in  setting  a  movable  arm  square  upon  a 
board,  were  tested  in  ingenious  ways,  which  doubt- 
less among  children  would  express  the  native  quali- 
ty, but  oftentimes  among  adults  would  be  only  a 
measure  of  facility  acquired  by  occupation.  The 
highest  audible  note  was  measured  by  five  whistles, 
set  to  emit  10,000,  20,000,  30,000,  40,000,  and  60,0l><) 
vibrations  per  second  respectively.  Of  ;>17  males 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  a  hundreil  per 
cent  heard  the  first  whistle,  to  four  per  cent  who 
heard  the  last.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  particular, 
the  males  excel  the  females. 

The  spirometer  used  consists  of  a  counterpoised 
vessel  suspended  in  water,  which  rises  as  air  is 
breathed  into  it,  and  shows  the  number  of  cubic 
inches  of  displacement  by  a  scale  at  its  side.  The 
breathing-capacity  increases  rapidly  in  early  youth, 
becomes  stationary  between  twenty  and  thirty,  or  a 
little  later,  and  thenceforward  steadily  declines.  Up 
to  the  age  of  twenty,  the  breathing-capacity  has  been 
the  same  for  both  sexes ;  but  at  tliat  age  that  of  the 
males  becomes  half  as  great  again,  —  a  ratio  which 
is  maintained  throughout  after-life.  Unexpectedly, 
it  appears  that  there  is  no  close  relation  between  tlie 
breathing-capacity  and  the  strength  of  pull  or  of 
squeeze.  The  latter,  which  were  estimated  by  means 
of  Salter's  instruments  for  the  purpose,  show  that 
the  left  hand  is  about  six  per  cent  weaker  than  the 
right,  and  that  women  are  weaker  than  men.  Of 
the  1,657  adult  women  measured  at  the  laboratory, 
the  strongest  could  exert  a  strength  of  squeeze  of 
but  eighty-six  pounds,  or  about  that  of  an  average 
man. 

For  the  first  time,  swiftness  of  blow  was  measured, 
either  of  a  blow  delivered  with  the  fist  straight  at  % 
pad  upon  one  end  of  a  flat  bar  running  freely  between 
guides,  or  of  a  pull,  by  holding  a  stirrup  attached  by 
a  string  to  a  similar  bar,  and  striking  out  into  space. 
The  swiftness  is  registered  by  means  of  a  spring  with 
pencil  attached,  which  is  set  free,  and  vibrates  trans- 
versely as  soon  as  the  bar  begins  to  move.  The  nv 
suits  of  this  measurement  are  not  discusse<l. 

A  curious  fact,  which  came  to  light  on  comparing 
the  height  sitting  with  the  height  standing,  is,  that 
in  women  an  increase  in  stature  is  accompaDied  by 
a  disproportionate  increase  in  the  length  of  the  legs, 
while  in  men,  for  all  statures  up  to  six  feet,  the  ratio 
between  height  sitting  and  height  standing  is  the 
same,  54 :  100. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  laboratory,  9,8:>T 
persons  were  measured,  of  whom  4,726  were  adult 
males,  and  1,657  were  adult  females.  The  results  of 
all  these  measurements  are  not  fully  discussed,  nor 
has  Mr.  Galton  perfected  his  ideal  of  a  labontoiy. 
Among  other  measurements  which  will  be  added  to 
the  list,  are  those  of  the  head,  its  maximum  length 
and  breadth  with  graduated  calipers,  and  its  maxi- 
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niittn  lieiglit  ahovf^  tbe  \t\%f\^  which  pa^seft  through 
tU«!»  Upper  «dgt^8  of  Ihe  orbil?*  :iiiil  the  orifices  of  the 
ears^  Mr.  Gnltoti  inhUt  th.it  while  writing  his  &c- 
i^ount,  instruments  for  head  tn  ensure  men  la  were 
being  solidly  constrncted  for  him,  which  will  he  in 
use  in  Cumbrldgc,  Eng,,  iti  188^. 


THE  STATUS  OF  A  E  RON  A  UTICS  IN  JS^. 

DUROV  PIC  Bruionao,  member  of  the  French 
boci^Ci^  i\e%  ins^nicnrs  civilf.  has  recently  presented 
to  tliAt  MAOclAtlon  a  very  erimplete  yet  concise 
erp***ti^  o(  the  present  sLate  of  the  art  of  aeronavitics. 
especi&lly  as  related  to  the  jjenerfil  system  of  *dirige- 
*tttts.  Th«  first  indications  of  Btwacss  are 
to  have  been  sivevi  by  the  experiments  of 
(isr»2^55n  Dupuy  de  L6ine  (ISTOi  '^nd  Tis- 
fundier  uud  Kenzird  :ind  Krehs  (recently).  The  first 
condition  is  considered  to  be  stabJiity,  retaining  the 
relative  position  of  part*  seen  in  the  earlier  balloons, 

Giffard,  in  his  earliest  attempt*,  attained  a  >i^et\ 
of  tlif^e.  and  later  of  four,  metres  per  second. 
Dupuy  de  Ldme»  and  Henard  and  Krebs,  have  used 
better  fi»rm&  of  balhion,  and  have  secured  more 
rigidity  of  sirtictur^:  but  none  have  obuined  high 
i»pee»d. 

Extreme  lightness  of  motor  is  a  vitally  essential 
fealUfiS  and  ilie  besit  thai  lias  yet  lieen  done  is 
iiluatrated  by  th<"  st-eam-«ngines  of  Thorneycroft, 
weighing  about  H."5  kilograms  (73  pounds)  per  hc^rae- 
pover,  and  whichi  by  sacrificing  economy  of  fuel, 
it  is  thought  possible  may  he  reduced  to  20  kilo^ 
(44  ptmnds),  and  the  various  storage  and  other  bat- 
teries yielding  electricity,  which,  according  to  Tissun* 
dlcr,  may  he  reduced  to  a  weight  not  excee«Ung  ^.'i 
Icilos  ('m  fiounda)  [ter  horse^power.  Messrs.  Renard 
and  Krebp  claim  a  weight  as  low  as  IT  or  19  kilos. 
The  experiment  of  Tissandler  in  188;],  in  llie  appli- 
cation of  electricity  to  this  work,  i»  thus  expected  io 
lead  to  useful  results. 

The  projielling  ln«itrument  is  always  the  sen^w. 
lU  position  is  a  matter  of  ttu[Jortance.  As  usually 
arranged.  It  has  a  tendency  to  cause  vertical  devia- 
tions of  the  machine,  which  are  objectionable.  It 
is  hoy>ed  that  it  may  provn  yK)S«ib]e  to  place  the 
screw*Bhaft  in  line  with  the  axis  of  hymmetry  of  the 
balloon,  in  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty.  This  may 
be  done  by  setting  it  between  a  pair  of  spindle- 
sliap*^  supporting  balloons.  It  is  uncertain  wheUier 
Ji  will  be  ffiund  best  to  place  it  ahead  or  astern  of 
the  balloon;  but  It  is  presume<l  W9t  at  the  stern. 
Tli«»  serrw  U  objectionable  on  the  score  of  it«  low 
efficiency.  —  about  U.30  (?);  but  nothing  better  has 
yet  been  devised. 

Bruignac  proposes  a  formula  by  means  of  which 
to  catcuiate  Uie  resistance  of  the  aerostat,  an«l  by 
Its  apphrailon  determines  the  ndative  resistances  of 
Uie  mairhiiiea  of  the  several  iieronauts  whose  work 
liai  bi^n  mentioned,  as  follows:  Gitfard,  lavi,  O.OTCJ; 
GifTafTl.  I^Vj,  a^XJo:  Ihipuy  de  L6me,  a  18:  Tissan- 
aier,  ai:t;  Uimard  and  Krebs  |i),  O.Pi:  Uenard  and 
Ervtia  (*iK  <^A^    iu  ibe  last  two  cases,  the  large  and 


the  small  ends  of  the  vessel  are  calculated  sepa^ 
rately. 

The  speeds  actually  obtained  by  them  were  5.5 
metres  per  second  by  the  last  named^  and  from  3  to  4 
metres  by  iheir  predecessors.  Had  the  fonuer  driven 
their  machines  with  the  small  end  ahead^  instead  of 
the  larger  end^  as  actually  practised,  the  critic  calcu- 
lates that  they  might  have  obtained  a  speed  of  nearly 
ten  metres.  A  syninietrlciilly  formed  cylindrical 
spindle  is  advised  as  the  probably  best  form  for  the 
body  of  the  air-^hip,  inserting  a  straight  middle 
body  when  constructing  very  large  vess^els.  The 
larger  the  machine,  the  lighter,  comparatively,  will 
be  the  driving  machinery.  The  substitution  of  siip- 
p<»rtlng  hoods,  sheets,  or  tissues,  for  cords,  may  assist 
in  the  endeavor  to  reduce  resistances.  The  loss  of 
gas  by  leakage  can  l>e  reduced  by  choice  of  proper 
material  for  the  ballo<jn.  The  waste  of  gas  in  ascend- 
ing and  descending  must  bo  avoided,  and  may,  per> 
haps,  he  obviated  altogether.  This  becomes  an  easier 
matter  in  ascents  of  the  kind  here  contemptated,  in 
which  no  greater  height  will  be  nought  than  is  suffi- 
cient to  clear  obstacles  safely:  probably  a  hundretl 
metres  will  prove  ample.  For  sucli  work,  the  alter- 
nate compression  and  expansion  of  the  adjusting 
volume  of  gas  will  probably  snfficf% 

The  conclnsion  is  reached  that  the  art  of  aerosta- 
tion ii  much  nearer  a  practically  applicable  state 
than  *<!ientific  men  generally  suppose.  The  objects 
now  sought  are  the  attainment  of  U'tter  and  more 
stable  fornix,  the  more  effective  aiTanizementof  parts, 
the  invention  of  lighter  motors,  invariable  in  weight, 
and  convenient  of  operatiun,  and  the  securing  of 
higher  efficiency  of  proiielling  instrument.  Even 
now%  with  the  exi^erience  of  the  past,  it  is  possible  to 
build  a  niaciune  of  this  cl»i5*8  capable  of  making  at 
Jea^t  ten  metres  |wr  second  tiirough  the  surrounding 
mediuju^ 

TlR^e  conclusions  of  Brulgnac  are  esi>eeially  In- 
teresting when  compiired  with  tho!^e  of  Pole  as 
presented  to  the  British  institution  ol  civil  engi- 
neers, ill  which  he  finds  that  the  siipporting-power 
of  the  bitllo<ins  adopted  by  the  aeronauts  above  men- 
tioneil,  and  the  driving-iw»wer  and  weight**  of  the 
torpedo-lxiat  engines  of  British  makers^  art*  such  as 
shotdd  permit  the  construction  of  an  air-ship  four 
hundred  feet  long,  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
mileji  iin  hour.  U.  11.  TnuRsitKv. 


FrNDlNd    A    BOHE-IIOLK. 

Two  novel  and  ingenious  methods  of  locating  the 
position  of  a  bore-hole  have  recently  been  described 
in  the  London  Kn*jineerif\(j.  In  the  first  case,  at 
Etiin burgh,  it  was  desired  to  connect  the  lower  end 
of  a  ttore-hole,  two  hundred  feet  deep,  with  a  well 
some  eighteen  feet  distant.  A  drift  run  in  the  sup- 
posed direction  failed  to  strike  the  hole,  atthougli 
much  rock  wiis  cut  away,  and  ll  wjis  evident  that 
the  drill  had  deviated  considerably  from  the  vertical. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  locate  its  direction 
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by  the  sound  arising  from  shalcing  rods  within  it, 
Mr.  Andrew  Haddow,  the  engineer,  lowered  four 
eight-inch  bar-magnets  (placed  end  to  end,  with  the 
south  pole  down)  into  tlie  bore.  The  north  pole  of  a 
compass-needle  in  the  mine  moved  first  to  the  west, 
and  then  to  the  east,  of  magnetic  north,  as  the  mag- 
nets were  lowered,  indicating  that  the  magnets  were 
to  the  westward  of  the  compass.  While  tiie  heading 
was  being  enlarged  in  this  direction,  Mr.  Haddow 
experimented  by  passing  a  magnet  around  the  com- 
pass, and  drawing  a  series  of  curves  for  positions  of 
the  magnet,  which  produced  different  angular  deflec- 
tions of  the  needle.  The  compass  was  then  placed 
successively  at  two  different  points  in  the  heading, 
and  the  deflections  caused  by  the  magnets  in  the 
bore-hole  were  noted,  —  at  one  point  3J®,  at  the 
other  6J°.  The  two  points  were  then  marked  on 
the  plan  of  the  mine,  a  tracing  of  the  magnetic 
curves  just  referred  to  was  placed  over  each  point, 
and  the  intersection  of  the  curves  corresponding  to 
these  deflections  was  noted.  Upon  excavating  to  the 
point  thus  indicated,  the  bore  was  found,  being  about 
eight  feet  from  the  true  vertical. 

In  a  second  cose,  in  Australia,  the  diamond  drill, 
in  going  down  three  liundred  and  seventy  feet,  had 
deviated  beyond  sensible  magnetic  influence,  and  the 
search  by  underground  mining  was  continued  for 
nearly  twelve  months  without  success.  Mr.  £.  F. 
Macgeorge  then  employed  glass  phials  partly  filled 
with  melted  gelatine,  and  having  a  compass-needle 
in  a  lower  connected  bulb  of  the  phial.  When  these 
were  carefully  lowered  in  the  bore  to  different  depths, 
and  the  gelatine  congealed,  the  needle  would  become 
fixed  in  the  magnetic  north,  and  the  surface  of  the 
gelatine  would  be  horizontal.  These  two  indications, 
when  the  phial  was  withdrawn,  sliowed  the  inclina- 
tion and  magnetic  bearing  of  the  bore-hole  at  that 
point;  and  a  sufficient  number  of  observations  at 
convenient  depths  permitted  the  erratic  Iwre-hole  to 
be  completely  mapped  from  top  to  bottom.  This 
map  showed  a  deviation  of  nearly  forty  feet  at  three 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  down  (the  point  so  long 
searched  for),  and  of  between  seventy  and  eighty 
feet  at  the  full  depth  of  five  hundred  feet.  A  drift 
straight  for  the  indicated  spot  found  the  lost  bore 
thirty-seven  feet  and  a  half  away  from  its  proper 
place,  and  the  bottom  was  found  seventy-five  feet 
astray.  Tliis  device  has  since  been  perfected  and 
patented. 

FISHING-INTERESTS  IN  HUDSON  BAY. 

The  chief  commercial  value  of  this  district  un- 
doubtedly lies  in  its  immense  fishing-interests,  if  we 
include  in  that  term  whaling  and  sealing. 

American  whaling- vessels  have  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  been  conducting  a  very  profit- 
able fishery  in  Roe*s  Welcome,  a  large  basin  in  the 
north-western  portion  of  Hudson  Bay.  The  vessels 
usually  leave  New  England  in  July,  and  reach  Marble 
Island  in  September,  where  they  winter,  one  or  two 
every  season,  and  occasionally  more.  Sawing  out  of 
the  ice  in  the  following  June,  and  pressing  northward 


as  fast  as  the  ico  will  permit,  they  fish  until  about 
the  first  of  September,  unless  sooner  loaded,  and 
then  sail  for  home.  During  the  eleven  years  preced- 
ing 1874,  about  fifty  voyages  are  known  to  have  been 
made;  and  the  returns  give  an  average  of  $27,420  per 
voyage,  which  shows  a  large  margin  of  profit  to  the 
small  sailing-vessels  usually  engaged  in  the  trade. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  aggregate  value  of  oil  and 
whalebone  already  obtained  is  about  two  and  a  quar- 
ter million  dollars,  and  every  thing  points  to  a  large 
extension  of  the  industry. 

The  porpoise-fishery  is  extensively  carried  on  by 
the  Hudson-Bay  company;  the  fish,  as  they  are  popu- 
larly called,  being  held  in  check  by  means  of  tnip- 
nets  on  fiats  in  coves  where  the  tide  rises  ten  or 
fifteen  feet,  and  left  high  and  dry  when  the  water 
recedes.  Last  year  the  company  secured  nearly 
two  hundred  in  one  tide  at  Churchill,  and  a  much 
larger  number  at  Ungava  Bay.  The  blubber  weighs 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  pounds, 
and  is  very  rich  in  the  finest  of  oil.  Formerly  the 
blubber  was  exported ;  but  the  company  has  estab- 
lished extensive  refineries  at  several  of  its  northern 
stations,  and  now  ships  the  oil  in  casks. 

The  company  also  carries  on  a  walrus-hunt,  seod- 
ing  two  sloops  annually  from  Churchill  to  two  very 
productive  walrus-grounds  north  of  Marble  Island, 
where  they  have  never  failed  to  obtain  full  cargoes 
of  blubber,  ivory,  and  hides  in  a  few  weeks,  besides 
carrying  on  a  valuable  trade  in  oil,  ivory,  musk-ox, 
and  other  skins,  with  the  northern  Eskimo. 

During  the  exploring-steamer  Neptune's  \isit  to 
Stupart's  Bay,  the  Eskimo  were  living  on  the  harp- 
seal  (Phoca  groenlandica  Linn6),  and  had  In  their 
possession  skins  of  a  good  many  harbor  and  square- 
fiipper  seals  (Phoca  vitulina  Linn^,  and  Erignathos 
barbatus  Fabricius),  seals  of  all  kinds  being  abun- 
dant. 

The  Hudson-Bay  company  has  a  steamer,  the 
Diana,  plying  between  London  and  Ungava  Bay  di- 
rect, fitted  up  with  refrigerating  apparatus,  and  en- 
gaged solely  in  conveying  salmon  fresh  to  the  London 
market.  Last  year's  cargo  is  reported  to  have  real- 
ized eighteen  thousand  dollars.  Nearly  every  stream 
contains  both  salmon  and  trout  in  vast  quantities, 
chiefly  where  the  salt  and  fresh  waters  mingle. 

Cod  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Chudleigh,  though 
not  up  to  the  present  time  found  in  Hudson  Baj' 
Newfoundland  schooners  even  now  work  as  far  north 
as  Nachvak,  and  seem  to  be  going  farther  each  yetf.  [ 
The  cod,  though  good,  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the 
Banks.  Wliile  the  Neptune  was  at  Port  Burwell, 
both  in  going  and  on  returning,  the  anchorage 
teemed  with  cod,  which  were  taken  in  great  numbers 
by  jigging  from  the  ship's  deck. 


THE  DRAINAGE  SYSTEM  OF  BRAZIL^ 

The  hydrographic  features  of  Brazil  are  to  a  ce^ 
tain  extent  determined  by  the  orographic  system,  sod 
by  the  distribution  of  mountains  and  plains  described 
>  From  the  Klo  3r«ir4. 
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&n  Sfiencc,  Nrt.  112.  Tliey  are,  however,  still  more 
de|»endenton  thegerieml  structure  of  South  America; 
tlBGe  altnosi  all  of  the  great  Brazilian  rivers  belong  to 
hydrographie  Bystenis  which  interest  other  parts  of 
the  continent  outside  of  the  Brazilian  plateau. 

South  America  is  made  up  of  ihi*ee  great  masses 
ol  highlands,  in  preat  part  mountainous,  more  or  less 
eomplelely  separated  by  depressed  areas,  in  which 
flow  ih<»  ^eAt  rivers  Amazonas.  Orinocoi  and  Para- 
guay; the  latter,  rather  tlian  the  Parand,  being  taken 
as  the  dominant  feature  of  ibe  La  Plata  system  J 
The»e  masses  of  highlands  are,  the  long  and  narrow 
Andean  plateau,  the  Brazilian  ijlatpaii^  and  the  pla- 
t4*au  of  Guiana,  The  Andean  plateau,  being  very 
near  the  Pacific  coast,  throws  Jiearly  all  the  drainage 
of  the  continent  eastwards  to  the  Atlantic;  while  the 
plateaus  of  Brazil  and  Guiana  force  the  waters  lu 
flow  northward  to  the  Cadbl>eaii  Sea.  south wartl  to 
the  South  Atlantic,  or  eastward  through  the  central 
basin,  or  great  Amazonian  depression  which  sepa- 
rates them.  Thus  the  Paraguay  bin  a  southerly 
course  in  the  centre  of  the  great  depression  between 
the  Anilcan  highlands  and  those  of  Brazil,  receiving 
a  considerable  part  of  the  drainage  of  l)0lh;  the  Ori- 
noco hears  the  same  relation  to  the  highlands  of  the 
Ande^  And  of  (iuiana,  which  give  a  northerly  course 
to  the  drainage;  while  the  vaster  Amazonas  has  rela- 
tions with  all  three  of  the  contincnial  plateaus,  ris- 
ing in  the  Andes,  and  flowing  between  llie  hrgli lands 
of  Brazil  and  of  Guiana,  receiving  tribute  from  both 
of  them,  while  by  means  of  its  great  tributaries,  the 
Madeira,  Rto  Negro,  and  others  al>ove  them,  it  in- 
clude*^ in  its  ba<in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  great 
depression  between  the  Andes  and  the  two  detached 
eastern  plateaus  of  the  contln«int. 

With  few  excerptions,  alt  the  great  rivers  of  South 
Lmvrica  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  basins, 
itch  may  be  called  continental,  because  they  per- 
in  to  more  than  one  of  the  great  component  parts 
^  the  continent.  The  other  rivers  belong  to  one  or 
another  of  the  three  plateaus;  and  of  these,  those  of 
Brazil  are  the  largest  and  most  important,  be<'ause 
the  Brazilian  plateau  is  larger  than  that  of  Gulanii, 
iiud  belter  watered  than  the  part  of  the  Andes  that 
dnifif  Into  the  central  depressions.  Considering  the 
Uruguay  as  belonging  U>  the  La  Plata  system,  ihr 
exetusivcly  Brazilian  rivers  (In  a  geographical  sense} 
those  that  flow  from  the  eastern  watershed  of 
plateau  directly  to  the  Atlantic,  If,  however, 
;  only  those  that  have  their  course  in  the  country, 
but  also  tbose  that  commence  or  termmato  in  it,  are 
eoniidered  an  Brazilian,  ttie  rivers  group  themselves 
nalunilly  into  three  great  divisions;  viz.,  those  that 
r  directly  to  tb«  Atlantic,  and  those  that  form  pail 
fUic  Amazonian  and  Piatine  systems. 
The  great  watershed  of  the  empire,  that  which 
teparates  tlie  indir«*ct  from  the  direct  Atlantic  drain- 
age. Is  determined  by  the  orographic  features  alreaciy 
dc«erfbed.  It  docs  not,  however,  follow  cotititiu- 
oitaly  the  ctiltnhiating  orographic  lines,  but  rather 
pMM  from  one  to  another  of  these  lines  by  means 
of  th9  timntverse  ridges  which  unite  them.    Thus  In 
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tiK*  south  the  Atlantic-Parana  divide  is  formed  by 

the  culminating  ridges  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
SerradoMar;  in  the  central  portion  the  Parana*Sao 
Francisco  divide  is  formed  by  tho  Serra  da  Canastra, 
or  Matta  da  Cord  a,  in  western  Minas,  and  by  the 
transverse  ridges  wliich  unite  this  chain  with  the  Man- 
tlqueira  branch  of  the  8erra  do  Mar,  and  with  the 
mountains  of  Goyaz;  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
great  watershed  the  divide  is  formed  by  the  exten- 
sive ridge,  which,  branching  off  from  the  tioyaz  Moun- 
tains^ accompanies  all  the  course  of  t!ie  Tocantins,  — 
a  ridge  whose  true  orographic  character  is,  as  stated 
in  a  previous  article,  very  lmi>erfectly  known. 

The  secondary  watershed,  which  divides  the  waters 
of  the  Amazonas  from  those  of  the  La  Plat*  syitem, 
is  well  defined  and  regular*  in  the  part  between  the 
Araguaya-Tocantins  and  the  Parana,  being  formed 
hy  the  mountains  of  southern  Goyaz,  which  extend 
from  south-west  to  north-east;  but  farther  west,  be* 
twecn  the  Paraguay  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Xingu, 
Tapajos,  and  Guapore.  of  the  Amazonian  system, 
on  the  other,  tlie  divide  is  near  the  irregular  jagged 
margin  of  the  Amazonian  tableland,  and  is  not 
marked  by  any  notable  elevation  of  the  surface ;  and 
the  passage  from  one  system  to  the  other  is  compara- 
tively easy.  Thus  in  the  detached  Serra  ilo  Aguapehy, 
which  seems  to  be  an  outlier  of  the  southern  margin 
of  the  tableland,  rise  the  Rio  Alegre  —  one  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Guapore  —  and  the  Aguapehy,  which, 
through  the  Jaurd,  discharges  into  the  Paraguay,  In 
the  lower  lands  at  the  base  of  the  serra,  and  aft«r 
both  tbe,HO  streams  have  become  navigable  for  small 
craft,  they  flow  for  a  certain  distance  near  together; 
and  the  intervening  latid  affords  two  practicable 
portages  of  the  extension  uf  s,ri4(J  metres  auil  ll,70«^ 
metres  respectively,  over  which  boats  have  been 
passed  from  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay  to  those  of 
the  Amazona**,  or  rice  verita.  In  l7Ti  an  attempt 
wa^  made  to  open  a  canal  across  the  shortest  of  these 
portages,  which,  like  the  Cassiquiari,  'iliould  serve 
to  unite  two  great  basins,  and  afford  uninterrupted 
fluvial  commuuicalion  from  the  mi*utb  of  the  La 
Plata  to  that  of  the  Orinoco.  The  attfinpt  was,  how- 
ever, abandoned;  and  accurate  levelling  will  probably 
show  that  th*-  project  U  impracticable.  There  ar« 
also  two  practicable  portages  between  the  alfluenls 
of  tbe  upper  Tapajos  and  the  Cayaba,  a  iribuury  of 
the  Paraguay.  One  of  these  is  only  L2So  metres 
wide;  ami  canoes  with  cargoes  of  Amazonian  products 
have  frequently  been  transported  to  the  waters  of 
the  Paragua3^  As  in  thli*  region  the  Tapajos  flows 
at  a  much  higher  level  than  the  Cuyabii  (at  least,  in 
its  navigable  portion!,  the  difference  of  level  U>  be 
overcome  is  probably  much  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  the  Alegre  and  Aguapehy. 

In  consequence  of  the  disposition  of  the  highlands 
and  lowlands  above  Indicated,  there  Is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  rivers  of  these  two  divisions,  which 
is  of  capital  importance  with  reference  to  the  inter- 
nal communications  of  the  empire.  The  Amazonas 
and  Paraguay,  being  pre-eminently  rivers  of  the  de- 
prcstioQs  (the  first  descends  to  a  level  of  leas  than  lU » 
metrei  very  ncAr  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  die 
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latter  flows  at  an  elevation  of  only  123  metres  at 
Cuyabd  near  its  source),  afforil  uninterrupted  naviga- 
tion for  almost  their  entire  course.  The  tributaries 
of  these  two  rivers,  and  the  other  Brazilian  rivers  in 
general,  are,  however,  plateau  streams,  and  have  two 
navigable  portions,  —  one  on  the  upper  stream  on  the 
plateau;  and  the  other  in  tlie  depression,  or  coast 
border  region.  The  difference  of  level  between  these 
two  portions  is  one  or  more  hundred  metres,  and  tlie 
descent  has  to  be  accomplished  by  a  series  of  cata- 
racts situated  at  a  relatively  short  distance  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  Of  these,  the  most  notable 
are  the  Paulo  Alfonso  cataract  on  tlie  Sao  Francisco, 
and  the  Sete  Quedas  (* seven  falls')  on  the  Paraniu 
The  upper  tributaries  of  the  Amazonas,  between  the 
foot  of  the  Andes  and  the  Rio  Negro  on  the  north, 
and  the  Madeira  on  the  south,  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule;  since  they  descend  from  the  plateau  on  which 
they  rise  in  their  upper  courses,  and  afford  long  lines 
of  navigation.  They  thus  reveal  the  interesting  fact 
that  a  vast  area  of  the  almost  unknown  upper  Ama- 
zonian region  is  at  a  much  lower  level  than  the  adja- 
cent plateaus.  Of  the  rivers  that  flow  directly  to 
the  Atlantic,  those  of  the  province  of  Maranhiio  and 
the  Parnahyba,  in  Piauhy,  offer  the  greatest  facilities 
for  navigation ;  because  tliey  rise  at  a  lower  level  than 
the  rivers  to  the  southward,  and  effect  their  descent 
to  the  sea-level  by  a  gradual  slope  distributed  along 
the  whole  course,  instead  of  being  concentrated  in 
one  or  more  grand  series  of  rapids. 

The  Amazonas  and  Paraguay  present  peculiar  fea- 
tures in  the  very  extensive  alluvial  plains  that  border 
the  main  river  and  the  lower  courses  of  their  tribu- 
taries, and  in  the  great  number  of  anastomosing  lat- 
eral channels  that  cut  these  plains  and  put  the  main 
river  in  communication  with  the  tributaries,  often  at 
long  distances  above  the  junction,  and  these  last  with 
each  other.  These  canals  are  particularly  notable  in 
the  case  of  the  Amazonas,  where  they  are  called  para- 
namirinSy  or  furos ;  ^  and  it  is  said  that  a  boat  may 
traverse  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  Amazonas 
valley  without  enterinsj  the  main  stream.  The  for- 
mation of  these  canals  is  to  be  attributed  in  part  to 
the  formation  of  alluvial  islands  that  are  constantly 
being  created  by  the  sediment-loaded  waters  of  the 
great  river.  The  number  and  character  of  many  of 
them,  and  especially  of  the  furon^  seem,  however,  to 
indicate  a  more  general  cause,  and  suggest  the  idea, 
that,  since  a  relatively  slight  depression  of  the  sur- 
face would  transform  the  river-valley  into  an  estuary, 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  at  some  time  a 
correspondingly  slight  elevation  has  transformed  an 
estuary  into  a  river-valley.  The  long  distance  to 
which  the  influence  of  the  tide  (it  is  sensible  at  Oby- 
dos  five  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ama- 
zonas) is  felt,  gives  an  air  of  probability  to  this 
hypothesis.  In  this  case  the  present  tributaries 
would  have  been  independent  rivers,  and  would  nat- 
urally have  had  deltas,  the  canals  of  which  would  in 
part  become  closed,  and  in  i)art  be  transfonned  into 
furoSf  when  the  estuary  was  changed  into  a  river. 

^  The  former  are  c.ioaU  that  ri'tnrn  to  the  same  river  from 
which  they  partCMl ;  ihe  latter,  ihuw  tlmt  uiiitf  two  (li«tlnct  riverj*. 


The  paranamlriwt  would  in  this  hypothesis  repre- 
sent the  marine  channels  of  the  muddy  bottom  of 
the  estuary.  It  is  certain  that  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Amazonas  valley  still  presents  so  much  of 
the  character  of  an  estuary,  that  a  question  has 
arisen  among  geographers  as  to  whether  the  Tocan- 
tins  should  be  considered  as  a  tributary,  or  an  inde- 
pendent river.  The  fact  that  it  receives  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  from  the  Amazonas  through  vari- 
ous furoH  decides  the  question  of  it-s  being  a  tribu- 
tary, since  the  Amazonas  contributes  much  more 
water  than  the  Tocantins  to  the  so-called  Pard  River, 
which  is  only  the  southern  branch  of  the  great  Ama- 
zonian estuary. 

Attention  has  often  been  called  to  the  curious  fact, 
that,  unlike  most  large  sediment-loaded  rivers,  the 
Amazonas  has  no  delta.  The  reason  appears  to  bo, 
that  its  lower  course  is  still  in  a  transition  state  be- 
tween the  estuary  and  fluvial  conditions;  and  the 
delta  is  not  to  be  looked  for  at  what  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  higher  up  at 
the  head  of  the  estuary.  In  this  case  the  network 
of  canals  between  the  mouth  of  the  Xingu  and  the 
western  end  of  the  island  of  Marajo  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  true  delta. 

In  a  certain  sense,  the  La  Plata  basin  is  a  triple 
one,  since  a  slight  change  of  level,  which  should  take 
the  head  of  the  estuary  to  the  mouth  of  the  Parani, 
would  effect  the  separation  of  the  Paraguay,  Parana, 
and  TTruguay  as  three  distinct  basins.      Although 
smaller  than  the  Parana,  the   Paraguay  should  be 
considered  as  the  main  stream  on  account  of  its  rela- 
tions with  the  elevated  portions  of  the  continent  to 
the  east  and  west.    The  Parana,  as  already  stated, 
is  essentially  a  highland  river.    Its  tributaries  flow 
into  it  before  it  enters  the  depression  by  the  great 
cataract  of  Sete  Quedas.     The  only  exception  is  the 
Iguassii,  which  has  its  great  cataract  of  Santa  Maria 
close  to  the  junction.     A  peculiarity  of  the  Parana  is 
that  the  eastern  margin  of  its  basin  is  so  close  to  the 
Atlantic,  that  one  of  lis  tributaries,  the  Tiet^,  may 
be  said  to  rise  in  sight  of  the  sea.    Another  peculiar 
feature  is  the  tendency  of  its  eastern   tributaries, 
especially  marked  in  the  case  of  the  Tiet^,  to  flow  in 
H  north-westerly  direction,  as  if  they  were  seeking 
the  source,  rather  than  the  mouth,  of  the  main  river. 
This  indicates  a  general  north-westerly  slope  in  this 
part  of  the  plateau. 

A  few  peculiarities  in  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
direct  Atlantic  drainage  sjrstem,  which  indicate  inter- 
esting points  in  the  topographical  structure  of  the 
country,  may  be  mentioned  here.  Such  a  point  is  the 
general  parallelism  of  the  Sao  Francisco  to  the  coast- 
line in  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  due  to  the  river 
being  confined  behind  the  Serra  do  Espinha^,  which, 
terminating  to  the  northward,  finally  permits  tlie  river 
to  escape,  and  direct  its  course  toward  the  sea.  making 
a  right  angle  to  its  former  course.  The  same  phenom- 
enon is  presented  in  a  still  more  interesting  manner 
by  the  Parahyba,  which  exhibits  a  double  parallelism* 
the  river  making  a  ir-curve  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  two  hundred 
miles,  passing  clo^e  hy  its  source.     This  is  due  to  a 
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ittbonUniLtfl  member  o(  the  Serra  do  Mar  sysieiii  (the 
SerrA  dn  Bocahia*  nr  Quebra  Cangalba),  which,  being 
ttiterciilftLed  between  the  marittine  range  and  the  Serra 
da  ^lantiqiieira.  impels  the  rfver  to  the  south,  lantil, 
©•raping  around  the  end  of  ihU  barrfer,  it  encounters 
other  In  the  Mantiqucira^  which  forces  it  north- 
[  an  til  it  finds  «  pas^a^e  across  the  Serra  lio  Mar, 
w^fi  escapeii  to  tJie  sea.  The  I§:uape,  or  Hiheira,  in 
southern  Sao  PauJo,  with  its  nonliern  tdbutar3  the 
Juquifi,  reveals  the  same  fact  of  the  splilting-np  of 
the  maritime  range  into  distinct  ridges. 

O.  A.  Derbv, 


IRVlNff    ON    THE    COPPER-BEARING 
ROCKS  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

Ix  his  opening  chapter,  Professor  Irving 
gives  11  succinct  history  of  the  earlier  investi- 
gations  of  the  copper- bearing  rocks  of  Lake 
Superior,  a  clear  exposition  of  the  views  that 
have  been  held  respecting  theni,  and  a  full 
bibliography  of  his  subject.  The  discussion 
proper  is  introduced  by  a  sketch  of  the  extent 
and  leading  characters  of  the  formation,  illus- 
trated by  an  excellent  map.  This  is  the  first 
really  synoptical  view  of  the  scries,  in  any 
thing  like  ita  regional  entiretjs  that  has  been 
pre!»euteit« 

Instead  of  a  mere  local  phase  of  some  well- 
known  geological  horizon,  it  is  described  as  a 
unique  formation  of  consistent  characters  and 
enormous  thickness,  stretching  out  to  an  ascer* 
tained  length  of  (ive  tiundre(i  miles,  witli  a 
width  of  a  hundred  miles,  and  an  area,  ex- 
cluding the  Xipigon  extension  in  C*anada,  of 
forty *one  thousand  square  miles,  —  nearly  two- 
thirtis  the  size  of  New  England.  ^'Through- 
out tills  wide  extent,  though  local  peculiarities 
Are  to  lie  noted,  the  general  characteristics  of 
tlw  group  are  wonderfully  tonstant.'*  It  con- 
sists of  an  enormous  series  of  eruptive  sheets, 
—  lava  overflow's  in  the  main,  —  ajuong  which 
are  intercalated  beds  of  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates, and  over  which  lies  a  great  thick- 
ness (fifteen  thousand  feet)  of  delritnl  nialerial, 
making  a  total  pile  of  forty  thuusand  feet. 

A  care  All  description  of  these  rocks  next 
follows,  illijstrateil  by  very  fine  microscopic 
ions*    and     conveniently    summarized    in 

des.     The   studies   of  Professor  Irving  do 

Dot  add  greatly  to  the  kinds  of  basic  rock 
previously  described  by  Professor  Pumpelly  in 
the  report*  of  ^Michigan  and  Wisconsin;  viz., 
(iiabnses,  rnala|»hyrs,  an<!  gabbros.  lie  has, 
however,  amplified  the  varieties  and  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  these,  and  added  an 

pn-Jt0ipn  f.nk*  Suprrittr.   By  RaL4Xt}  DtrBH  lari^co. 
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interesting  anorthite  rock.  To  the  acid  erup- 
tives  he  has  made  a  more  not^ible  contribution 
in  determining  not  only  the  presence,  which 
was  partially  known  before,  but  the  important 
development  of  rjuartzless  porphyries,  quartz- 
jferous  porphyries,  fel sites,  augite  syenites, 
granitells.  and  granites,  lie  shows  that  these 
are,  at  the  same  time,  members  of  the  original 
eruplives.  nnd  chief  contributors  to  the  detri- 
tal  beds,  especially  the  conglomerates.  Hut 
more  completely  new  ami  theoretically  im^x»r- 
tant  is  the  recognition  of  a  class  of  interme- 
diate rocks  (silica  from  fifty-two  to  sixty  per 
cent)  w  hich  (.institute  phases  of  tin-  orthoclase, 
uralitie,  ami  hornblende  gabl>ros.  and  of  the 
diabjises,  diabase  porphyries,  atid  their  amyg- 
daloidal  forms.  The  detrital  rocks  arc  con- 
glomerates and  sandstones,  with  shaly  phases. 
They  are  chiefiy  derived  from  the  acid  erup- 
lives, though  where  closely  associated  with 
basic  rocks,  a  large  element  is  derived  from 
these.  In  some  parts  a  notable  contribution 
has  been  made  by  the  older  crystalline  rucks. 

The  lithological  discussions  are  critical,  and 
evince  a  faniiliarity  with  the  latest  phases  of 
this  rapidly  developing  branch  of  study.  The}* 
embrace  a  huntlied  and  eighteen  pages. 

Following  this  arc  nearly  two  hundred  pages 
devoted  to  the  stratigraphy  of  the  series.  The 
author  maintains  with  justness,  that  the  igneous 
beds,  being  overflow  sheets,  are  fully  amenable 
to  the  common  laws  of  stratigraphy  ;  and  bis 
discussion  is  notably  free  from  the  licence  of 
eruptive  geologv .  He  brings  together  for  the 
first  time,  from  Ijih  own  and  others*  observa 
tions,  specific  <lescriptious  of  the  formation 
from  all  sides  of  the  Lake-Superior  basin.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  be  inaugurates  a  new 
era  in  the  discussion  of  Lake-Superior  geology, 
in  which  the  study  of  its  problems  shall  be 
cosmopolitan,  in  distinction  from  that  narrow 
provincialism  or  that  distant  unfamiliarity 
whi('h  has  so  largely  vexed  their  past  history. 
Pi-ofessor  Irving' s  descriptions  necessarily  fall 
much  short  of  full  completeness  ;  but  they  con- 
stitute a  great  advance  in  the  endeavor  to  give, 
by  precise  descriptions,  maps,  and  sections, 
an  approximately  accurate  conception  of  the 
entire  formation,  so  far  as  displayed  in  the 
Superior  region.  Completeness  will  only  be 
approached  when  it  is  possible  to  extend  over 
the  whole  region  such  excellent  detail  work  as 
that  of  Pump(dly  and  Marvine  in  Michigan, 
and  the  author  himself  in  Wisconsin, 

The  eighth  chapter  of  the  monograph  is  de- 
voted to  the  relations  of  the  Keweenaw  series 
to  the  associated  formations,  and  traverses  the 
ground  which  has  been  most  contested  in  Lake- 
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Superior  geology.  To  the  class  of  formations 
later  than  the  Keweenawan,  he  refers  the  fos- 
siliferous  Cambrian  sandstone  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  and  the  honzontal  sandstones  of 
the  Superior  basin,  known  in  local  geology 
as  the  '  eastern  '  and  '  western  '  sandstones. 
To  the  series  of  older  fonnations  he  refers  the 
Animikie  group,  the  original  Iluronian,  and 
the  Penokee,  Marquette,  and  Menominee  Hu- 
ronian  groups.  The  fossiliferous  sandstone  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  (Potsdam)  he  confidently 
considers  later  than  the  Keweenaw  series, 
because  it  unconformably  overlies  it,  with 
evidence  of  great  intervening  erosion.  The 
*  eastern '  and  '  western  *  sandstones  also  are 
held  to  be  newer,  because  they  adjoin  the 
Keweenaw  series  b}'  unconformable  contacts 
associated  with  fault-lines.  These  three  sand- 
stones he  refers  to  essentially  the  same  horizon, 
— the  Potsdam,  or  its  immediate  downward 
continuation.  In  support  of  these  views,  he 
cites  a  large  array  of  specific  evidence,  and 
gives  precision  to  his  discussion  by  maps  and 
diagrams.  The  older  formations  named  are 
separated  fVom  the  Keweenawan  on  the 
grounds  of  unconformable  relations,  and  dis- 
cordance of  character. 

The  stratigraphical  discussion  is  fittingly 
closed  by  a  sketch  of  the  Lake-Superior  syn- 
clinal. The  existence  of  a  downward  flexure 
embracing  the  western  part  of  the  basin  was 
long  since  made  known  by  P^oster  and  Whitney. 
Professor  Irving  and  his  Wisconsin  colleagues, 
a  few  years  since,  determined  its  south-westerly 
extension  into  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi 
basin.  The  author  now  makes  an  im|X)i*tant 
extension  eastward  so  as  to  embrace  nearlj'  all 
of  the  lake's  area,  the  trough  assuming  a 
curved,  rudely  reniform  contour. 

The  monograph  is  closed  by  a  chapter  on  the 
copper  deposits,  which  were,  however,  not 
special  subjects  of  investigation. 

The  treatment  throughout  is  candid  and  able. 
There  is  a  close  adherence  to  facts,  and  the 
conclusions  that  legitimately  flow  from  them. 
The  memoir  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  gen- 
eral geology.  The  horizon  of  which  it  treats 
has  long  lain  under  a  cloud  of  obscurity,  if 
not  of  actual  chaos,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
America.  The  distinct  differentiation  of  the 
formations  of  one  important  field  cannot  fail 
to  aid  in  the  study  of  all  others.  When  equally 
explicit  descriptions  of  other  regions  involving 
this  horizon  shall  be  at  command,  we  shall 
doubtless  be  on  the  threshold  of  agreement  as 
to  its  taxonomic  place  and  value.  Present  dis- 
agreement is  largelj'  an  expression  of  imper- 
fect knowledge  and  provincial  study. 


WORLD-STUFF. 

'  Whence  came  this  world  ? '  and  *  Whither  is 
it  going?  *  are  questions  of  never-tiring  interest 
to  mankind,  —  questions  upon  which  they  have 
ix>ndered  for  long  ages,  and  which  are  still 
unsolved.  Where  is  the  man  who,  without  a 
shudder,  can  turn  from  the  beautiful  life  around 
him,  and  in  fancy  contemplate  a  cold,  cheer- 
less, dark,  lifeless  condition  of  the  world  to- 
wards which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
it  is  tending? 

In  the  book  before  us  we  have  an  effort  made 
to  weave  the  various  speculations  of  others,  re- 
garding the  evolution  of  the  universe,  into  a 
continuous  and  harmonious  whole  by  an  admix- 
ture  of  the  author's  own    ideas.     Professor 
Winchell  is  well  known  from  his  past  eflbrts 
to  popularize  science,  and  for  his  speculative 
tendencies ;  and  perhaps  he,  of  all  American 
writers,  is  best  fitted  to  popularize  a  subject 
like  the  one  he  has  chosen,  and  commend  it 
to  the  interest  and  attention  of  the   masses. 
The  work  is  to  be  judged  rather  b}-  its  success 
or  failure  as  a  popular  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject, than  as  an  original  contribution  to  cosmical 
science.     In  either  respect,  the  book  is  disap- 
pointing ;  for  our  author,  instead  of  keeping  in 
a  field  in  which  he  has  i>erhaps  no  superior  in 
America,  has  attempted  a  middle  ground.    He 
has  written  so  that  his  treatise  occupies  a  higher 
plane  as  a  scientific  ti-eatise  than  his  previous 
books,  although,  as  is  the  tendency  of  all  spec- 
ulative minds,  the  presentation  of  theories  has 
been  mistaken  for  the  presentation  of  evidence 
and  proof.     Again  :  as  a  popular  presentation 
of  the  subject,  the  work  falls  below  the  other 
books  of  the  author,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  them,  and  doubtless  man}'  portions  will 
be  considered  by  its  readers  as  dry  and  pedan- 
tic.    On  the  other  hand,  the  work   shows  in 
many  parts  a  mode  of  presentation  of  certain 
difficult  questions  that  is  well  worthy  the  care- 
ful study  of   the  majority  of   our  scientific 
writers  who  have  any  desire  that  tiieir  readers 
should  understand  what  they  are  writing  about. 

The  author  holds  that  the  dust  and  iron 
globules  found  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  on 
the  mountain- tops  are  of  meteoric  origin,— a 
veritable  world-stuff,  pervading  all  space,— 
and  that  by  and  from  this  stuff  world-systems 
are  evolved.  lie  supposes  that  a  tendency  for 
immense  amounts  of  these  dust  particles  to 
associate  about  a  common  centre  leads  to  the 
formation  of  nebulous  clouds,  which,  from  a 

World-life ;  or.  Comparative  geology.  By  AlixaKDIB 
Winchell,  LL.D.,  professor  of  geology  and  paleontolofj  Ib 
tho  University  of  Michigan.    Chicago,  Origgt,  1883.    :tl-^MtP- 
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drawing-together  of   tlie   scattered   purtieles. 
become  heated,  according  to  the  well-known 

law  for  gases. 

It  will  not  do.  perhaps,  to  In.*  critical  here, 
any  more  than  one  shonld  be  of  a  fairytale^ 
for  it  would  destroy  the  charm  of  the  ilhision  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  wliy  this  speculation  is 
not  as  gootl  as,  nr  perhaps  better  than,  any 
other  cosmological  theory. 

The  book,  further,  contains  an  additional 
part*  giving  a  hiatorical  account  of  the  evo- 
lution of  cosniogonic  doctrines ;  while,  as  a 
whole,  it  contains  very  full  references  to  the 
literature  of  the  ntibjeets  fliscussed. 


HOVEY^S  MIND-READING. 

The  title  of  this  bciok  gives  no  adequate 
idea  of  its  contents.  It  is  a  very  full  account. 
indeed  in  great  part  a  reprint,  of  such  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  English  >Society  for  psychi- 
cal research  as  refer  to  thought-transference, 
with  a  few  pages  of  intrwluctory  and  conclud- 
ing matter.  Why  this  faet  should  not  be 
made  apparent  in  the  title,  we  fail  to  sec,  as 
it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
and  is  evident  on  every  page.  The  title  will 
aaturally  suggest  to  the  reader  an  original  dia- 
eoasion  of  the  history  or  philosophy  of  the  sub- 
ject«  which  the  book  does  not  pretend  to  give 
him.  None  the  less,  however,  must  we  thank 
the  author  for  presenting  to  the  American 
reader  so  complete  an  account  of  what  is  really 
important  and  interesting  in  the  volumes  issued 
hy  the  society  referred  to,  lie  has  wisely 
omitted  every  thing  not  pertainijig  to  the  s[ie- 
cial  subject  of  mind-reading  and  telepathy. 
The  matter  i>ertaining  to  this  subject  is  pre- 
aentcfl  $o  fully  and  so  faithfully,  t!iat  it  leaves 
litllc  for  the  reviewer  to  say  of  the  general 
character  of  the  contents  of  the  buck. 

What  are  really  original,  are  the  author's 
own  discussions  in  the  lii-st  ami  lust  cliapters. 
Tbese  discussions  are,  we  regret  to  say,  of  a 
iMtore  rather  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  whole 
subject,  in  the  minds  of  the  closest  thinkers, 
than  to  throw  light  upon  it.  The  author 
wholly  roistakea  the  point  at  issue  between 
tlte  believers  and  unbelievers  in  psychic  force. 
lir  joins  the  great  army  of  hobby-riders  by 
holding  up  to  ridicule  or  disapprobation  cer- 
tain real  or  sup[>osed  men  who  in  the  past 
have  opfKjsed*  on  scientllic  grounds,  views 
which  aflcrwani  turned  out  to  be  correct. 
Thlii  tsju»t  what  every  man  does  who  has  an 
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engine  to  run  without  fuel,  or  a  patent  gun 
which  is  to  destroy  the  lai^est  armored  ship. 
Mr.  Hovey  represents  those  who  differ  from 
him  as  men  who  pronounce  untrue  that  which 
thej'  cannot  explain  ;  and  all  the  waj*  through 
he  imagines  himself  talking  about  people  who 
deny  his  facts.  Now,  there  are  no  such  people 
worth  talking  about,  aud  there  is  no  question 
of  fact  at  issue.  The  real  state  of  the  case  is, 
that  he  has  a  theory  for  explaining  admitted 
facts,  and  the  only  men  he  has  to  oppose  are 
those  who  do  not  believe  that  he  has  estab- 
lislied  his  theory.  The  admitted  facts  are  cer- 
tain phenomena  known  as  mind- reading,  and 
certain  acts  of  copying  drawings  by  a  blind- 
folded ixTson  not  in  contact  with  any  other 
person.  The  contested  theory  is  tliat  these 
facts  pmve  the  transfer  of  thought  from  mind 
to  mind  without  the  intervention  of  any  physi- 
cal agency.  Those  who  refuse  to  accept  this 
theory  may  or  may  not  have  a  theory  of  their 
own  :  it  is  not  at  all  incumbent  on  them  to 
form  one.  They  may  say  that  they  meet  with 
phenomena  which  they  cannot  explain,  every 
day  of  their  lives,  and  that  this  is  amongst 
them.  The  psychic  societies  were  organized 
for  the  express  pur|>ose  of  investigating  the 
subject,  and  ftndiug  uut  what  theory*  if  any, 
was  the  correct  one.  If  tlicre  were  not 'some 
question  as  to  how  the  phenomena  should  be 
explained,  there  would  be  little  occasion  for  a 
ps^xhical  society. 


TEXT-BOOKS  IN  CHEMISTRY  AND 
MINERALOGY. 

The  lecture-notes  on  general  chemistry,  by 
Dr.  J.  T.  Stoddard,  are,  as  the  title  indicates* 
merely  an  outline  which  should  be  the  basis 
of  a  student's  notes  in  a  course  of  exi>erimen- 
tal  lectures.  A  few  general  principles  of  the 
science  are  given  briefly,  and  then  follow  state- 
ments of  the  properties,  uses,  history,  method 
of  preparation,  and  occurrence,  of  the  common- 
est of  the  non-metals  and  their  compounds. 
The  appendix  contains  some  tables  and  hints 
as  to  the  methods  of  chemical  calculation. 
From  its  briefness,  the  book  can  be  of  little 
value  except  as  a  suggestion  of  some  elemen- 
tary facts  which  the  beginner  should  learn ; 
and  its  use  as  an  outline  for  the  basis  of  a 

fhftltn^M  of  ht^tur^-ftfttfjf  ofl   |jp*»w<rfVi/  cA<tnf«<ry.       P»rt   I, 
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student's  notes  will  be  confined  to  institutions 
where  lectures  on  chemistry  are  not  extensive. 
The  book,  describing  only  a  few  of  the  com- 
moner and  well-known  compounds,  is  for  the 
most  part  accurate.  Dr.  Stoddard  has  divided 
the  elements  into  metals  and  non-metals,  ac- 
cording to  their  periodic  functions,  placing 
bismuth,  tin,  antimony,  and  arsenic  among  the 
latter.  We  think  it  simpler  and  less  confusing 
to  the  student  if  only  the  elements  which  have 
no  basic  properties  are  included  among  the 
non-metals.  According  to  Dr.  Stoddard's 
division,  we  see  no  reason  wh}'  lead  should 
not  be  classed  as  a  non-metal. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  qualitative 
analj^sis,  by  the  same  author,  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  other  manuals.  There  is  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  ^  lecture- notes  * 
on  the  same  subject  by  Prof.  Henry  B.  Hill ; 
the  difference,  however,  in  point  of  clearness 
and  conciseness,  not  being  in  favor  of  the 
^outline.'  A  small  manual  of  qualitative 
analysis  should  be  of  such  airangement  that  it 
may  be  used  on  the  laboratory-desk ;  and  the 
method  of  regular  analysis  should  be  given  in 
a  continuous  form.  The  methods  described 
for  the  basic  analysis  are  not  alwa^'s  those 
which,  we  have  found  to  give  the  best  results 
in  the  average  student's  hands ;  and  the  re- 
actions given  for  the  detection  of  the  acids  are 
decidedly  meagre.  We  see  nothing  in  the 
book  that  is  new,  or  of  any  advantage  over 
the  manuals  of  qualitative  analysis  now  in  use. 

The  systematic  mineral  record,  by  Prof. 
E.  M.  Shepard,  is  intended  to  accompany  any 
text-book  of  mineralogy,  and  will  be  of  great 
help  to  the  student  in  the  systematic  examina- 
tion of  minerals.  Its  chief  feature  is  the  ex- 
tremely clear  and  minute  explanation  of  the 
various  physical  and  optical  characteristics 
which  enable  one  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  specimen  ;  and  the  definitions  are  illustrated 
by  examples  of  well-marked  types. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Dk.  Benjamin  Apthobp  Gk)ULD  is  to  return  to 
this  country  very  soon  from  South  America,  where  lie 
has  recently  completed  the  observations  upon  which  he 
has  been  engaged  for  so  long  a  time  at  the  observatory 
of  Cordoba.  His  fellow-citizens  of  Boston  propose 
to  give  him  a  reception  aud  a  dinner  on  his  return. 

—  The  British  steamship  Yenetian,  Capt.  Traut, 
reports  that  on  March  22,  at  seven  p.m.,  in  43®  north, 
51®  west,  the  sea  was  very  much  agitated,  and  break- 
ing in  all  directions;  that  this  condition  lasted  half 
an  hour,  and  could  not  have  been  caused  by  the 


clianges  in  the  wind.     It  ha^l  the  appearance  of  a 
very  heavy  tide  race. 

—  A  number  of  electrical  storms  are  reported  by 
vessels  in  the  Nortli  Atlantic  from  March  9  to  13,  and 
at  various  points  off  the  coast  from  Cape  Hat  teras  to 
Cape  Cod.  St.  Elmo's  fire  was  seen  in  most  of  the 
cases,  and  many  of  the  storms  were  accompanied  by 
lieavy  thundering  and  lightning. 

—  The  Lyceum  of   natural    history  of   Williams 
college,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  the  oldest  natural-his- 
tory society  but  one  connected  with  any  college  in  . 
the  country,  will  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary  on 
the  24th  of  thin  month,  at  which  a  former  member,  . 
Dr.   W.   K.   Brooks  of   the  class  of  1870,   now  as-^ 
sociateof  John<«  Hopkins  university/ will  deliver  ai 
address.     The  lyceum  proposes  to  take  advantage  o-« 
the  occasion  to  raiae  funds  to  enable  it  to  undertake 
expeditions  to  some  spot,  similar  to  those  which  k^ 
has  undertaken  in  former  years  to  Labrador.  Florid^ 
etc. 

—  The  first  number  of  the  Aiu^rican  joitrnal  #y- 
archaeology  reflects  much  credit  upon  the  editoria/ 
management,  and  warrants  the  expectation  thst  it 
will  supply  a  greatly  needed  want  to  the  students  of 
archeological  science  in  all  its  numerous  branches. 
For  this  reason  we  regret  the  more,  that,  in  the  initiaJ 
number  of  an  American  journal,  the  topic  of  Amer- 
ican archeology  should  be  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence. This,  we  understand,  has  not  arisen  from 
neglect  upon  the  part  of  the  editors ;  and  arran|^ 
ments  have  already  been  made  to  remedy  it.  The 
original  articles  are  not  numerous,  but  all  are  of 
undoubted  merit  aud  interest.  Professor  yorton 
revives  the  memory  of  the  earliest  American  clswi- 
cal  archeologist,  Mr.  J.  J.  Middleton,  of  the  well- 
known  South-Carolina  family  of  that  name.  HewM 
the  companion  of  Dodwell  in  his  studies  of  the  Pe- 
lasgic  remains  in  Italy,  but  preceded  him  by  six 
years  in  publication.  Some  of  his  drawings  woe 
reproduced  in  the  well-known  posthumous  pubiicir 
tion  of  Dodwell,  but  no  credit  was  given  to  the 
American  scholar.  Mr.  Waldstein  contributes  the 
substance  of  an  important  note  to  his  forthcoming 

^  Essays  on  the  art  of  Phidias,'  correcting  the  wisr 
conception  as  to  the  artistic  significance  of  the  pep* 
los  group  on  the  eastern  frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 
The  longest  paper  is  by  Prof.  Aug.  C.  Merriio, 
a  study  of  inscriptions  found  upon  a  collection  d 
sepulchral  vases  from  Alexandria,  now  in  Xew  YorL 
It  is  most  creditable  to  American  scholarship,  tnd 
a  decided  addition  to  knowledge.  The  nianiging 
editor,  Dr.  A.  L.  Frothingham,  jun.,  begins  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  relative  excellence  of  Italian  and 
French  sculpture  during  the  thirteentli  century,  in* 
very  entertaining  fashion ;  and  Mr.  Marsh  gives  a 
lucid  summary  of  a  remarkable  essay  by  Dorpfield, 
which  has  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  origins  of 
Doric  architecture,  and  its  relations  to  earlier  erode 
brick  construction.  More  than  half  tlie  number  is 
devoted  to  book-notices,  summaries  of  the  contents 
of  the  more  important  sux;heological  periodicils  of 
Europe,  and  news  items  about  discoveries,  and  the 
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«tX[>lororji  tn  varloiw  countries  of  the  old 
Tlii»  itroriiises  to  be  one  of  the  moat  ^-aluabli? 
of  tlj<?  now  enterprise^  which  we  commend 

E)  th«  support  of  all  who  hate  any 
ucij  of  antiquity, 
tomological  journal,  published  under 
Ltti>  Brooklyn  entomoioi-ic^il  so*:iety, 
le  extt^^^^^iitle  of  Entomohtfica  {nic*) 
nOf  hjq^^Hpared.  U  is  of  about  the  size 
0ra1  appearance  of  Papilio,  which,  and  the 
htUetinof  Uie  Brooklyn  society,  it  «iippUint«. 
lot  tliffer  in  general  chantcler  from  them. 
»  second  of  the  papers  by  Dv9.  Tamburiui 
piJll  on  their  experimental  Investigations  in 
^m  has  appeared  in  German  translation  by 
ukcl  of  Bemburg.  The  15rst  half  of  the 
It  ia  occujiied  by  an  account  of  experiments 
Ls  obaen'ed,  while  the  last  half  gives  their 
jps  from  the  facts.  The  division  made  by 
Epf  tlie  phenomena,  into  those  of  the  Jethar- 
Kitic,  and  somnambulistic  states,  is  accepted^ 
^^oiu  given  for  producing  each  of  these 
Kt  the  three  conditions  are  not  regarded  as 
'  ultimate  nature  different.  All  three  are 
i  aft  due  to  hyper-eatc  it  ability  of  the  whole 
kdtial  KXis,  diHering  among  themselves  only 
Kabiiity  U  greater  or  less.  One  of  the  argu- 
Hed  in  favor  of  this  view  is  from  the  fact 
Plitation  which  will  produce  at  first  the  le- 
Itftte,  will,  if  inlensified,  prwhice  the  catalep- 
^pou  being  made  still  more  intense^  the  third 
HDmnambulistie,  cliaracteri^ed  by  a  stifTen- 
|t  the  muscles.  The  experinientia  seem  to 
len  catvfully  made,  and  the  pamphlet  la  of 
ue. 

ree  pages  uf  the  Bryennfoa  manuscripts  re- 
^y  photography  from  the  original  text,  and 
^Kh  notes,  by  J.  Kendel  Harris*  associate 
|Kf  New-Testament  Greek  and  paleography 
Johns  Hopkins  university,  are  now  on  the 
publication.  These  pages  in  chide  the  last 
Btie  Epistle  of  Barnabas;  the  superscription 
jngof  the  first  Epistle  of  Clement;  the  close 
econd  Epistle  of  Clemejit;  the  first  verses  of 
chitig  of  the  apo.^Ues;  the  la*t  verses  of  the 
of  Ignatius  to  the  Komans,  etc*  A  few  copies 
rod  for  ^le  at  one  dollar  net.  The  edition  is 
limited  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  copies, 
mn  should  therefore  be  sent  at  once  to  the 

t«g«iicy  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  uuiireraity, 
lid* 
^*ent  announcement  of  the  suspension  of  a 
called  Tht  dinl,  published  in  New  York 
the  past  year*  has  given  an  impression  that 
journal  77**?  dial,  published  in  Chicago, 
erred  ti>.     The  dial  has  just  closed  suc- 
flfth  year  with  the  April  number,  just 

steamship  Chicago^  Capt.  Jotjes, 
_ch  13.  -ItF  48'  north,  12°  5;]'  west,  eight 
^duight^  in  50°  5'  noith,  13^  48'  west,  the 
I  of  tt  very  brilliant  aurora  borealis*    The 


display  extended  in  an  arch  frutn  norih-eAst  to  uorth* 
west,  and  from  the  horizon  to  the  xenlth,  the  whole 
appearing  to  bearrangetl  In  cuncentric  rings  of  differ' 
ent  brilliant  colors.  The  night  was  so  iight  from 
this  cause,  that  a  newspaper  wua  read  on  deck. 

—  The  electrical  exhibition  held  at  the  observatory 
of  Paris  was  opened  on  the  2lst  of  March.  A  series 
of  lecttires  is  being  delivered  on  electricity,  the  flrst 
being  by  Mr.  Wolf,  on  the  application  of  electricity  to 
astronomy,  and  the  last  by  Mr,  Mari^-Davy,  on  the 
use  of  electricity  in  prognosticating  the  weather- 
The  lectures  will  be  published. 

—  In  the  report  of  Professors  Sedgwick  and  Nichols 
of  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology,  who 
were  instnicted  by  the  Massachusetts  board  of  heaitli 
to  inveistigate  the  subject  of  '  water-gas,'  we  find  that 
they  are  averse  to  the  general  introduction  of  this  gas 
for  iUuminating-purposes.  Ordinary  coal-gas  con- 
tains about  seven  per  cent  of  carbonic  oxide,  where- 
ii*  water-^aa  contains  as  nmch  as  thirty  per  cent. 
This  large  percentage  of  poison  in  the  gas  would 
render  it*  introduction,  even  under  the  most  careful 
precautions,  extremely  dangerous  to  life.  In  an  at- 
mosphere containing  one  per  cent  of  coal-gas,  dogSt 
cats,  rabbits,  and  pigeons  were  apparently  able  to  re- 
sist the  effect  of  the  carbonic  oxide  almost  indefinite- 
ly; while,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  same  amount 
of  water-gas,  death  from  poisoning  generally  resulted 
after  from  five  to  eight  hours  of  exposure.  Coming 
from  such  a  source,  this  report  must  have  much 
weight  in  settling  this  much-vexed  question. 

—  Dr.  George  H-  Horn  of  Philadelphia  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Entomological  society  of 
France  at  its  meeting  of  March  11- 

—  The  influence  the  merchant  may  have  on  sclencci 
by  welUdirected  efforts  is  well  exemplified  in  the  career 
of  Go^leffroy,  who  recently  died  in  Germany,  and  who 
was,  until  lately,  head  of  the  great  German  firm 
of  traders  to  the  SouthSea  Islands.  He  was,  how- 
ever, says  jVafiire,  much  more  than  a  merchant. 
Besides  captains  and  supercargoes,  he  sent  to  Micro- 
nesia, Melanesia,  Polynesia,  and  especially  to  Samoa, 
men  of  science,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  collections 
and  send  them  to  Hamburg,  to  form  there  an  exhaus- 
tive museum  of  natural  history.  The  first  whom  he 
sent  out  on  a  mission  of  this  kind  was  Dr.  Graefe  of 
Zurich,  now  inspector  of  the  zoological  station  at 
Trieste,  who  went  to  Samoa  in  1S6I,  ajvd,  from  this 
as  a  centre,  visited  the  Fiji,  Tonga,  and  other  groups 
in  the  region.  He  returned  to  Europe  after  eleven 
years,  bringing  with  him  important  collections,  and 
lie  undertook  the  editorship  of  a  Journal  of  the  God- 
tffroy  tfiwifMin,  Amongst  others  thus  despatched 
to  the  South  Seas,  was  a  lady  who  spent  ten  years 
studying  the  botany  of  northern  Queensland,  and 
a  Polish  sun^eon  who  lived  for  five  years  in  the 
Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands,  then  returned  to 
Europe,  returning  agaiJi  to  the  Carolines,  where  lie 
is  at  present.  A  list  of  the  men  employed  by  God- 
ellroy  to  travel  in  the  South  Seas  to  study  the  vari- 
ous islands,  make  cuUectious  for  his  museum,  and 
report  to  him,  would  embrace  alt  nationalities,  all  de- 


iition    of  deaf-mutes   as  the 
~in  increase  in  the  number  of 
-  es.      A  good  purpose  is  the 
.  result.     What  a  strange  an- 
Btriking  the  important  lesson 
the  efficiency  of  the  scientific 
le  in  practical  affairs,  —  that 
'  iins  thorough  knowledge,  and 
-he  end  the  anal} sis  of  cause 
.  e  scientific  mind,  in  its  best 
)d  to  discover,  to  derive  from 
leir  legitimate  conclusion ;   it 
"  aaximum  power.     This  is  not 
it  the  inventor  of  the  telephone 
.    efficiency  of  a  mind  of  this 
ing  results  of  immediate  and 
.)ortance,  and  added  new  dig- 
in  the  estimation  not  only  of 
ns,  but  also  of  practical-mind- 


.  that  the  bodies  of  all  the  higher 

ils  arc  aggregations  of  mj'riads 

in  many  respects  independent, 

origin   some   fifl}'  years    ago. 

.  iversally  accepted  by  biologists 

r  correct  generalization,  it  has 

I  one  of  those   scientific  facts 

o,  and  accepted  b}',  the  general 

5.     To  the  'average  man,'  the 

at   his  body  is  a  collection   of 

microscopic  masses    of   living 

*  which  lives  its  life  in  more  or 

rith  the  rest,  but  to  a  great  ex- 

aj*  reference  to  them,  is  an  as- 

He  finds  it  nearl}'  impossible 

in  certain  resi>ects  he  is  rather 

an  individual ;  that  his  bodily 

dbraical  sum  of  the  living  and 

*eds  of  thousands  of  cells,  much 

and  activit}'  of  a  nation  is  the 

e  actions  of  all  its  inhabitants. 

fe  is  to  him  an  entity.     In  con- 

e  is  nothing  which  the  phjsiolo- 
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partments  of  study,  and  every  portion  of  the  south- 
ern Pacific.  Eight  catalogues  of  the  museum  were 
published  between  1864  and  1881,  several  of  them 
containing  zoological  and  geographical  monographs 
as  well.  The  JoumcU,  which  commenced  in  1871, 
contained  not  only  papers  on  the  museum  and  its 
contents,  but  was  open  to  the  discussion  of  any  scien- 
tific subject  connected  with  the  South-Sea  Islands. 
Its  most  important  feature  was  formed  by  the  papers, 
by  specialists,  on  sections  of  the  collections  sent  home 
for  the  museum.  Fourteen  parts  were  published  in 
all,  the  most  remarkable  being  on  the  fishes,  which 
contained  140  plates  and  812  illustrations.  Through 
financial  reverses,  this  princely  merchant  died  poor; 
and  no  purchaser  was  found  for  his  museum,  which 
will  probably  be  broken  up. 

—  According  to  the  Aukj  the  celebrated  collection 
of  birds'  eggs  belonging  to  Dr.  Baldamus  of  Coburg, 
Germany,  is  now  offered  for  sale.  A  printed  cata- 
logue of  the  collection  has  been  prepared;  and  it 
appears  that  the  collection,  which  is  especially  rich 
in  the  nests  and  eggs  of  European  birds,  numbers 
nearly  two  thousand  species  and  some  ten  thousand 
specimens.  It  would  be  a  valuable  accession  to  any 
museum  in  this  country. 

—  The  electric  light  has  found  a  novel  use  recently 
in  the  attempt  to  apply  it  for  the  prevention  of  such 
explosions  as  have  lately  taken  place  in  London.  An 
arc-light  of  fifty  Carcels  was  employed  on  one  of  the 
police-boats  of  the  Thames  to  light  the  Speaker's 
terrace  or  the  Westminster  bridge.  It  was  found 
that  the  movements  of  individuals  on  the  land,  or 
of  boats  on  the  river,  could  readily  be  followed.  As 
the  police-boats  are  too  small  to  allow  of  the  use  of 
dynamo-electric  machines,  recourse  was  had  to  pri 
mary  batteries,  a  chloride-of -silver  battery  of  the 
form  invented  by  Skrivanow  being  used,  which  did 
not  occupy  more  than  a  cubic  foot  of  space. 

—  The  governor  of  Indiana  has  appointed  Maurice 
Thompson  of  Crawfordsville  to  be  state  geologist,  in 
place  of  Professor  John  Collett,  whose  term  expires 
April  26.  Mr.  Thompson  is  known  only  as  a  writer 
upon  out-door  recreations  and  popular  science.  The 
reason  for  not  re-appointing  Mr.  Collett  is  not  given, 
and,  if  he  was  to  be  supplanted  by  another,  it  should 
have  been  by  a  thoroughly  competent  person. 

—  The  managers  of  the  Indiana  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  Indianapolis  have  procured  cases 
for  a  museum  of  considerable  extent.  They  have  a 
very  good  room  in  their  building  for  this  purpose. 
The  idea  of  object-teaching  in  natural  science  to 
deaf-mutes  is  a  good  one,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
followed  by  good  results. 

—  In  the  programme  of  prizes  for  award,  presented 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Academic  des 
sciences,  was  included  a  prize  of  four  thousand  pounds, 
left  by  Bryant  in  1849,  and  still  unawarded,  to  be 
given  to  any  one  who  "shall  find  an  efficacious  remedy 
for  Asiatic  cholera,  or  shall  discover  the  causes  of 
this  terrible  scourge."  To  secure  this  prize,  it  will  be 
necessary,  1,  to  find  a  means  of  curing  Asiatic  cholera 
in  the  immense  majority  of  cases;  2,  or  to  indicate 


with  absolute  certainty  the  causes  of  Asiatic  cholers, 
so  that  by  their  suppression  the  epidemic  shall  cease; 
3,  or  to  discover  a  certain  prophylactic  as  infallible, 
for  instance,  as  is  vaccination  for  small-pox. 

—  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Asa  Gray  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow 
visited  the  city  of  Mexico  on  their  way  to  southern 
California.  They  were  tendered  a  reception  by  the 
Historical  society  of  southern  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  March  16,  where  Dr.  Gray,  though  sufferbg 
from  a  severe  cold  contracted  at  New  Orleans,  made 
a  few  pleasant  remarks,  and  was  followed  by  an 
address  on  fungi  affecting  fruit-trees,  by  Professor 
Farlow.  The  party  visited  San  Diego,  where,  unfor- 
tunately, unpleasant  weather  prevailed :  they  intend 
visiting  other  points  of  botanical  interest. 

—  Pasteur's  system  of  vaccination  for  anthrax  has 
been  tried  with  triumphant  success  by  the  Indian 
government,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  J.  Mills,  the 
inspector  of  cattle-disease  for  Madras.  According  to 
the  official  papers,  ponies,  donkeys,  cows,  bullocks, 
buffaloes,  sheep,  and  guinea-pigs  have  all  been  pro- 
tected by  vaccination  from  the  consequences  of  inw^ 
ulation  with  virus  which  proved  fatal  to  un vaccinated 
animals.  A  vaccinated  pony  and  a  buffalo  were  sent 
to  a  village  where  there  was  an  epidemic  of  anthrax; 
and  though  they  were  herded  with  diseased  cattle, 
and  grazed  on  the  same  pastures,  they  escaped  the 
disease.  In  Burmah  the  elephants  have  been  vacci- 
nated with  equal  success.  At  first  the  *  vaccine  ^  was 
imported  from  France ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  obtain- 
ing it  pure  and  efficacious  from  any  one  but  Pasteur 
himself  has  induced  the  Indian  government  to  fit  up 
a  laboratory  for  the  manufacture  and  dispensing  of 
the  fluid  in  Bengal ;  and,  if  that  is  successful,  other 
laboratories  will  be  founded  in  other  centres.  Mr. 
J.  H.  B.  Hallen  was  sent,  some  time  ago,  to  study 
in  Pasteur's  laboratory ;  and  the  report  recommends 
that  all  veterinary  surgeons  should  go  through  such 
a  course  of  instruction. 

—  The  Paris  industrial  exhibition  for  1885  wiU  be 
held  from  July  to  November  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Palais  de  P Industrie.  It  has  been  decided  to  form 
three  foreign  sections,  —  one  for  England,  another 
for  Belgium,  and  a  third  for  Italy,  —  in  order  that 
the  processes  adopted  by  the  French  workmen  may 
be  fairly  compared  with  those  of  the  countries 
named. 

—  8ome  inquiries  having  been  made  of  us  concern- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  times  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  solar  eclipstf  of  March  10  for  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  United  States,  published  in  Scie^ 
last  Christmas,  we  would  say  that  it  was  not  designed 
to  furnish  accurate  predictions  for  the  use  of  astron- 
omers, who  are  in  the  habit  themselves  of  perform- 
ing such  calculations  specially  for  their  respectife 
points  of  observation,  but  simply  to  give  near  ap- 
proximations for  the  use  of  the  public  at  large;  the 
times  of  ending  being  given  with  a  little  less  degree 
of  exactness  than  those  of  beginning,  which  lattff, 
as  far  as  heard  from,  agreed  with  observation  within 
the  minute,  and  the  whole  believed  to  have  answered 
all  practical  ends. 
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gist  finds  it  harvier  to  make  coTnprehon<&iMo 
to  the  laity,  than  that  a  frog,  as  a  ctmipleto 
animal,  may  bo  killed  by  de^lruotion  of  its 
nervous  system,  yet  most  of  i:s  organs  remain 
alive  for  houT^  :  also  the  fact  that  i;  i<  not  only 
possible  in  many  cases  to  isolate  particular 
ot^ns  c»r  ci^Us,  keeping  them  a/.ve  for  stuily 
atter  killing  the  rest  of  the  p'lan;  or  an:msl. 
b«:  that  this  is  even  net>?ssary.  :f  :i:e  working 
of  any  complex  orgar.-sm  :s  :o  Iv  really 
unJersuxxi.  This  ix"*p;:'.ar  igr.orar.ci*,  like  all 
igiiorancv.  has  * v:l  ros::l:s.  M.ioh  vf  t^>j  ::s- 
quietiv.ie  which  !aarv  :<r>-:is  now  fetl  1l 
regarvi  to  phy>:v\«.^g:cAl  ix:<:ri:::o:::  i*  i.:e  :o 
:he  fav-:  :ha:  ihvy  :o  r.j:  rtilii-^  :r.5.:  ix;>r> 
•  V.0  r. :  s  o:i  V.  v  ■  n^:  ho  a  r:  s  o  r  r.: .:  >/.-:>  a  re  ■. :  -  ■.  :i !  1  v 


carrux: 


on   ar.-.'.y.a.s 


.-.avc  prcv,v>u>.y  txxT,  *-..,c«: 


r«e:\^:x^^.l    Vy    l'*:.    Wi  1  :«i  ::    Y  .   -  -      : 

:"t^  :u.ss;1l   :..?.'.,:„  s   .'.::.::--:>        ^ 

r. :  «  <:*  v  ;  >  ■'jT:  '  '^  -  -  -  -'-  >  s:i"'. . . :  ^ 
>.:^;>::  .  .><  1:  .•:  ;  .•[  ll  , 
Av:  :  yii:<'-   "         <;  .•.         .:■.:.  -•.•;■    :     - 


V-^ 


AT   Ac- 


count of  this  remarkaKe  ca«*  will  be  foand  on 
another  i>age.  While  :i«  snccns  woald  appear 
to  Justify  a  similar  proceiiare  uoier  like  dr- 
cumstanoes.  :t  is  still  far  from  c^rzain  that  the 
next  case  would  prove  so  easy  of  operation. 


LETTERS    TO   THE  EDITOR. 
Mental  c^ncitj  of  an  infant. 

Apbopi>*  of  •  A-?;.i_*::ic-  iz  infAzi*,"  I  am  iemp:ed 
:o  »:a;*  th*  res-zli*  ci  *=.  exT.tr.='*i:  I  =^«.  no:  long 
f  ir.ce.  :■  •  :«*;  :h*  ziiml  eir*:-t7  :f  H-r^s.  R.  H..  on 
:he  'iiT  sh^  vu>  tfiiyiz.  =:~:1»  '.1.  va^kiag  acziTelj, 

\V::h  p*-"::l  Aii  r«ic«er.  h=.i  5*T--raI  reliable  wit- 
r.«*r5  pr«e**=.:.  I  «*k:"i:wL,  iz.1  w-.i'>wi  wifcT-g  iny 
*i^*.  -.'r  v.: wl-z  * -x::*  ^^i*  rj  :-i-»r*.  the  moiher 
iTti  I  i-e-jkT.  :o  c.T*  ;1-*  zz^i  &  ler-**  ci  cotasaod*. 
't*  ex<*:i;:;::i  ;':  ^li-.i  :-r  t-c  li  M^c:ir%S£  kaowl- 
*:c*  '  TAri.:.cj  T*rt««  -irjfw  iz.i  ;r;-=->:i::ii^  The 
^:  =:—*=.  is  w«e  r.'-n.  :  sii- .'■-.j.  t^t  *»:^i^ai  repeat- 

:-■:<:: : i \zz  *-t  *xt  uii:.- ■  -'  -w li;*T*r.'  Iz.  -r-re  h >nf'i 
:":-r  *ix:t-:i*  .rV-.vz.i*  w*^  :ztjtd  bj  ih*  A-a 
w. :  1  iii*. . .  ,;:*  r  r--: jk  :  —  ■•-_  ;  i.  *c.- :  w^f  "  ^  remem- 
.  ri".>T  i- i  .-.~::  -^i-r^A:!!^  :£  ^.riy^xi*  rerte 
i-:l::j-:-t  :  '-u  wi£  rc-:c.M£5.  •!*  x^LSucds 
z  -rz.  •'*?*  *.i:i.  ^  ;i^  f.  "rir.i^:  ■  ,^jd»  yr^sr  hini.' 
■  Vl«-*  i  :■  ▼.'  Sz.ci  :-  'Ji-*  i:i:c-*  '  &  >w  .>a:  ;b« 
:^.i*,'  'T.: ".--  :»ij£*:  :.-  :!-»  ?»*^"  "  Pn:  ibe  ptc 
-  ::  i  7.L:  .  ?r.r^  :i.-*  :•=._  'j-  '  '^-v-  ly-  '  e:i  Tb* 
"*  *;*  _<r-i  "w^r*  ii'.'i  45  "li**  :J_'i  i*;  »'>qaiPBd  i 
£-  rr-irr  :t  :t  .r-j^r- *:.•;•-  :li_*-i_r;  f;^  -^:.:  oc^ 
-  _t::  .:  :-.*ii  "ia:  -i^-tr  :•*?-  ' j--  jt- •  ier.  I  will 
J.:;  :"ii:.  -vj.  r  :.!•*  :i  i  j  iL-^eif-i^e-i  jf  -wb-x-esoae 
:~c^"7--*  LM  I- T--.-^ -■.■-.  Kiie  !,«  SL-fi-^r  bees 
:i:-^"::  Trf:-..:.:-!*.       '  W.  T.  H. 

X-tnirre  ral-i*  z£  sed^^ 


--•■ .   .  "  :  r^*:. :..    7    u  .-^    *  •.!«  17  i.'«^-_T:o.-«i ini- 
-:  L  -     -"    I.-.  >":.  :  •.  T.  :.     -Jie  Vr.-ir  :^x«  occir 

«    T       7'  •  :■  ■•-'■.  ":*^   -^'^  :*.'ii':.  ;a.'.c:s  wi^-rh.  c*:ai: 

ri     :*    :m'"i.7:*  i  T.i.Tfr  ;7   ••     ▼     S"  Ifr.-*^  -jvn 
-:  ■    ^     -TA-.'-.i    c  .-    L-  sw    1  -i-*  V.-.  =.4.   :rri:„«- 

^    ■"  -C  ->    i.  '."*«.  1.:'^  i:*  c    >  T  . tr. :^ - f  ^^ji^s.  wi::!; 

*    .:  :  •■•:  .m:  -.  t  .1^  ■:•.   >     ..  ■  s:    \irt  ztT\>*«-irT  rzk 
%.    k  T»..    V--T   ?._>•.■    *,iji;"  ~:    i.'*.'Z    r..  li*  i..s*r.- 

:  "     .  :^:  1..       _«_     v.-    fc..     Tl'f     *:■.    L    stf      r    ^i^    TK^i^U- 

:    ■  k     •.  .:-  ,vi:   uj  r.^  i  i::    w.  1.^.  ^;^-:-    -;f  ^/j. 

>-        \  i.-     1  *.*.\. --i    .:  :    tir*    *u_.  •:.      Tb*  *.ri'J 
..    ^  ...   .  «  y.,,^  ;• ,  ,-.,i^i  I.;.,  uij,— 5-.-     2.  -rbr  ;3:ix' 
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The  digestion  experiments  offer  nothing  of  t|)ecial 
Interest  in  this  connection,  and  we  pass  tit  once  to  the 
eiperiment^  upon  the  nutritive  value  of  the  digested 
ceilitl<:»e.  These  were  so  arranged  a^  to  compare  the 
effect  of  the  latter  with  that  of  an  equal  weight  of 
sugar  In  two  respects:  1°,  as  to  its  influence  upon  the 
proteid  m<-tabohsm  of  the  body;  and,  2^,  as  to  its  In* 
flaence  ujion  the  gain  or  loss  of  fat. 

The  influence  of  carbhydratea  In  the  food,  as  is 
well  known,  is  to  decrease  the  proteid  metabotigm, 
as  U  shown  by  the  diminished  excretion  of  nitrogen 
in  th^  urine.  In  v,  Knie Hem's  experiments,  22  grams 
of  crude  fibre,  of  which  11.02  grams  were  digested, 
decreased  the  proteid  metabolism  by  22%,  wliile  It 
nis  of  cane-sugar  decreased  it  15.3%:  in  otljer 
Is,  the  digestible  crude  fibre  showed  itself  more 
live   in   this   respect  than   an  equal   weight  of 

As  regards  the  gain  or  loss  of  fat,  the  advantage  is 
0,1}  |h«  ^\,\^  ,>f  the  Aiigar;  the  latter  diminishing  the 
fUi  rii  ihe  body  by  2.5  grams,  while  the  cell- 

ttlfk^  -.  d  it  by  1. 7  grams. 

Thesd  are  the  results  of  a  single  experiment,  and, 
tm  regards  exact  numerical  values,  are  of  course  sub- 
jcct  to  correction  by  future  investiRuiionB.  They 
certainly  show,  however,  that  tht*  nutritive  value  of 
cellulose  is  by  no  means  insignifiratit,  and  probably 
not  very  much  below  that  of  other  carldiyd rales, 
1(^  as  in  the  fonnt^r  article,  we  assume  that  the  heat 
evnlved  by  the  fermentation  of  the  celluloae  in  the 
mltmentary  c^nat  is  of  u^te  to  the  organbm,  then  the 
sole  loss  by  the  fermentation  is  the  latent  energy 
carried  off  in  the  marsh-gas  evolved.  In  that  paper 
the  amount  of  that  loss  was  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  Henuet>erg  and  Stohmann's  determinations  of  the 
amount  of  marsh-gas  excreted  in  their  rci*  pi  rat  Ion  ex- 
periments. If,  instead  of  this,  the  amount  of  marsh- 
gas  evolved  in  the  fermentation  of  one  gram  uf  celtu- 
tosc  be  made  the  ba^tsof  the  calculation,  a  somewhat 
lower  value  for  the  cellulose  results.  According  to 
Tappeiner,  one  gram  of  cellulose  yields  O.I]:j.j  grams 
CO,,  0.041  grams  CH^,  and  O.IJIS  grams  of  orf^anic 
acids.  One  gram  of  cellulose  yiehls  4,452  cal- ;  0.047 
grams  CUi,  <U4  cal. :  leaving  3, 8^38  cal.  tr»  represent 
the  available  heat- value  of  the  cellulose.  One  gram 
^f  ^  .  ..  .-ir  .^  yields  4,17^  cal.;  one  gram  of  *tarch, 
4,4  ,  iispfiuently,  if  our  fundamental  assump- 

liot.  t,  the  value  of  one  gram  of  cellulose  is 

abf#utii2%  oi  that  of  cane-sugar,  and  about  80%  of 
that  of  starch.  These  rifsults^  agree  well  with  those 
of  V.  Kii!  .  xperiments;  and  the  two  together 

appi'ar  i  the   conclusion,  previously  staled, 

that  the  ..,.L ♦...,*.  value  of  cellulose  Is  not  greatly 
liiienor  to  that  of  other  carbhydrates. 

H.  P*  Armsby, 


Tlie  naval  observatory  publicatioiia. 

Rcf^^rnrv*  to  your  criticism  in  Science  for  April  3, 
'  on   ■  in  printing  annual  volumes  of  'Astro- 

^  no  1 1  rieteurologrcal  observations'  made  at  the 

.  nt-. bservatory,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 

the  cauB<»  for  complaint  in  tliis  direction  ha-n 
at  least  temporarily*  removed;  and  in  future 
'^we  hope  to  have  our  volumes  printed  as  fast  as  the 
I  llnsitf'd  fYumNrnf  computers  will  permit  the  proof- 
( sb»'  '   printer. 

1 1  »ys  of  congress,  the  following 

-/limited  and  concurred  in;  **That 
of  ibe*  AHtronomical  and  meteoro- 
!.■,"■■  .  1^*  uf  tbe  naval  obnervatory  for  the 

^i  and  LSv>  be  printed,  and  that  2,U0G  addi- 
^(es  uf  esu;h  volume  be  printed,  of  which  4Qi^ 


copies  will  be  for  the  use  of  the  senate,  8tM)  for  the 
use  of  the  house,  and  600  for  the  use  of  the  navy 
department,  or  for  sale  at  the  cost  of  paper  and 
printing." 

The  ntanuscript  sheets  of  the  volume  for  ISSl  are 
now  hi  the  bands  of  the  printer,  to  be  followed  im- 
mediately by  those  for  1S82;  ho  that  both  of  these 
volumes*  will  be  distributed  this  year,  and  It  h  hoped 
that  we  will  continue  to  be  able  to  have  (as  j-ou  very 
jierttnently  suggejit)  all  annual  volumes  printed  in- 
dependently of  the  regular  appropriation  for  the  navy 
department.  Allan  D,  Bkowx, 

Commander^  U.  S.  nav^, 
U.  S.  navat  obaerrAtory.  Wothtn^ton,  D.C., 
April  6. 

An  attempt  to  photogra-pb  the  corona, 

Mn  Pickering*8  interesting  experiments  described 
in  Science  for  April  3  would  seem  to  be  practically 
conclusive  as  to  the  unreality  of  (he  coronal  forms 
which  appear  upon  the  plates  of  Dr.  Huggins  and 
Mr*  Wood8,  if  It  were  evident  that  he  had  olj^'erved 
all  the  conditions  which  they  indicate  an  e^>ential. 

His  letter,  however,  is  silent  in  respect  to  one  im- 
portant point.  It  is  not  stated  whether  or  not  the 
plates  were  '  backed  *  with  any  light-ab^jorbing  sul>- 
stance,  in  order  to  prevent  the  so-called  *  halation ' 
produced  by  reflection  from  the  back  surface  of  the 
plate  under  a  strong  light.  The  English  observers 
insist  urgently  upon  the  nece^tsity  of  this  precaution, 
and  use  for  the  purpose,  I  believe,  a  coat  of  asplialt 
vaniish,  colored  with  Brunswick  black.  It  is  possible 
that  even  this  expedient  would  not  wholly  prevent  a 
streaky  scattering  of  light  at  the  edge  of  the  sun's 
image,  because  minute  particles  of  foreign  matter 
einl>edded  in  the  glass  Use  If  would  have  their  in- 
fluence; but  it  is  obvious,  that,  if  the  experiment  was 
tried  without  the  precaution,  it  cannot  he  looked 
upon  as  any  way  decisive. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Pickering  would  kindly  supplement 
hia  communication  by  a  brief  statement  regarding 
this  point,  C.  A.  Young. 

Prlncfion,  K.J.,  April  8. 


In  reply  to  Profesisor  Young's  conmmnication,  I 
would  s:ty  that  the  precaution  to  which  he  refers 
was  carefully  attended  to,  and  that  all  the  plates 
employed  were  backed  the  day  before  the  eclipse  with 
asphalt  varnish.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
know  how  far  the  corona,  as  photographed  by  Dr. 
Huggins,  extends  from  the  sun:  for  a  very  long  ex- 
posure would  probably  ma^k  tbe  real  phenomenon; 
one  that  wa-*  very  short  wouKl  be  insufHcient  to 
obtain  an  impression  of  it.  My  exposures  were  so 
timed,  iliat,  by  a  long  development,  the  darkening 
could  be  traced  to  a  distance  of  .S  of  the  sun's  diam- 
eter, while,  witli  a  short  development,  the  darkening 
only  reached  to  .2,  But  in  no  case  cruild  any  par- 
ticular rays  be  identified  in  ih^  different  photngraphs. 

Wm,   H.   PlCKEBIKG. 

Sir  ^V7illiani   Thomson's  Molecular  dynajnica. 

As  it  is  possible  that  s^ome  of  your  readers  may 
have  obtained  copies  of  the  papyrograph  report  of 
my  lecture:^*  on  molecular  rlynamics,  delivered  at  Bal- 
tloiore  during  October,  1SS4,  1  shouKi  be  obliged  l*y 
your  giving  publicity  to  the  following  corrections:  — 

P.  ;i4,  lines  18  and  111,  delete*  We  may  call  it  a 
dynamax  but  not  a  paradox.*  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of,  nor  can  I  Imagine,  what  the  word  was  that  1 
stiggested  as  more  logical  than  *  paradox,' 
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P.  59,  line  14,  for  Mistortional '  substitute  'con- 
densational/ 
P.  296,  in  the  two  expressions   for  ^^  given  in 

equation  (17),  insert  *  tan  i  *  before  -^ .  ^  ;  also 
in  the  expression  for  'tane'  and  Uanei,'  of  equa- 
tion  (20),  insert  *  Un  i  ♦  before  .jfl^i  '  The  for- 
mula from  which  these  expressions  are  deduced  is 
correctly  given  at  the  foot  of  p.  295. 

P.  296,  in  line  18  from  top  of  the  page,  and  in 
the  left-hand  members  of  equations  (20)  and  (21),  for 
*w*  and  *tOi,'  read  *<j'  and  *<ji'  respectively. 

William  Thomson. 

The  university,  Qlasgow,  March  26. 

The  oold  weather   of   February    and   Maroh. 

During  the  past  two  months  the  cold  weather  has 
been  of  unusually  long  duration ;  so  much  so,  that  in 
many  places  in  and  about  the  city  the  water  and  gas 
pipes,  which  are  placed  about  four  feet  under  the 
ground,  have  been  frozen.  This  being  the  case,  I  have 
thought  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  see,  from  the 
records  of  Draper's  continuous  self-recording  ther- 
mometer of  this  observatory,  what  was  the  difference 
in  the  duration  of  the  cold  in  this  year,  as  compared 
with  last.  The  following  table  shows  the  comparison 
of  temperature  every  ten  degrees,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  for  the  years  1884  and  1885,  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  and  also  the  number 
of  times  or  hours  the  temperature  was  below  or  above 
SO^',  which  has  been  taken  as  a  temperature  of  neither 
freezing  nor  thawing. 


1884. 

1885. 

Degrees. 

Hours*  duration. 

Hours'  duration. 

February. 

U 
30 
07 

141 

March. 

February. 

2 
44 

191 
250 

487 

March. 

-lOto   0 

OtolO 

10  to  20 

20to30 

11 
71 
105 

6 
139 
157 

Hours  of  cold   .    . 

187 

301 

a0to40 

40  to  60 

60to60 

60  to  70 

376 
152 
28 

223 
225 
102 

557 

155 
30 

185 

362 
62 
10 

Hours  of  heat    .    . 

555 

443 

Hoursofcold,  In  1885,  for  February 487 

Hoursof  cold,  in  1885,  for  March 301    788 

Hoursof  cold,  in  1884,  for  February 141 

Hoursofcold,  in  1884,  for  March 187    328 

Difference  of  hours  of  cold  between  the  two  years  ....   460 

There  were  therefore,  during  these  two  months,  460 
hours  more  of  cold  in  1885  than  in  1884. 

Danirl  Dbapeb,  Ph.D., 

Director. 


CIVIL  AND  ASTRONOMICAL   TIME, 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  doubt 
whether  the  recommendations  of  the  Prime-me- 
ridian conference  are  going  to  be  very  gener- 


ally accepted.  France,  and  the  nations  under 
French  influence,  certainly  will  not  adopt  the 
new  anti-Greenwich  meridian  for  many  years, 
if  ever.  The  matter  is  really  one  of  com- 
paratively little  importance  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
will  make  no  very  great  practical  difference  to 
any  one  if  different  nations  continue  to  use 
different  meridians:  still  there  can  be  no 
question  that  there  would  be  a  real  and  con- 
siderable convenience  in  the  establishment  of 
a  single  meridian,  and  consequently*  of  a  time- 
system,  which,  like  our  present  railroad-time 
in  the  United  States,  would  be  identical  as  to 
minutes  and  3econds  all  over  the  earth.  It  is 
probable  that  the  gentle  pressure  of  this  con- 
venience will,  after  a  while,  bring  about  the 
desirable  concurrence,  especially  as  the  in- 
creasing extent  and  rapiditj"  of  travel  and  com- 
munication will  all  the  time  bring  out  more 
forcibly  the  inconveniences  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  and  tend  to  weaken  mere  local 
feeling  and  prejudice,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
main  obstacle  at  present  to  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  meridian  proposed. 

The  recommendation  that  astronomers 
should  come  into  agreement  with  other  folks, 
and  begin  their  day  at  midnight  instead  of 
the  following  noon,  as  at  present,  seems  espe- 
cially likely  to  fail.  The  Greenwich  obsena- 
tory,  indeed,  adopted  the  new  plan  on  Jan.  1 ; 
but,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  other  important 
astronomical  establishment  has  jet  done  so. 
Commodore  Franklin,  of  the  U.  S.  naval  ob- 
servatory, proposed  to  follow  the  examine  of 
Greenwich,  and  issued  an  order  to  that  effect ; 
but  it  excited  so  much  opposition  from  cer- 
tain eminent  and  influential  astronomers,  that 
the  order  was  suspended  before  the  time  came 
for  it  to  go  into  operation. 

The  objections  of  Professor  Newcomb,  who 
has  formulated  more  fhlly  and  forcibly  than 
any  one  else  the  reasons  why  the  change 
should  not  be  made,  relate  not  so  much  to  the 
fact  that  astronomers  would  find  it  inconves- 
ient  to  change  the  date  of  their  obsen-atioos 
at  midnight,  as  to  the  conAision  that  would  be 
likely  to  result  in  the  combination  and  compa^ 
ison  of  observations  taken  before  the  introdQ^ 
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lion  of  the  new  system,  and  after  it.  The  same 
fiort  of  clitticulty  now  exists  in  comparing  ob- 
een'^ationa  made  before  and  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Gregorian  calendar ;  but  in  this 
case  the  diseontinuity  amounts  to  ten  or  eleven 
dajB^  and  cannot  escape  notice,  while  the  dis- 
continuity involved  in  the  proposed  system 
would  be  only  twelve  hours,  and  might  easily 
be  overlooked  with  most  damaging  conse- 
qnenoes.  This  objection  is  undoubtedly  valid 
and  weighty.  The  other  objections  nrged,  as 
to  changes  nee<led  in  the  ephemerides,  really 
amount  to  very  little.  At  present^  one  has  to 
atop  a  moment  to  consider  whether  he  is  act- 
ing as  a  civilian  or  an  astronomer  when  he 
opens  the  Ephemeris  to  look  out  data  ;  and  it  is 
quite  immaterial  as  regards  the  numbers  given 
for  noon,  for  instance,  whether  noon  is  called 
0  h,  or  12  h.  As  to  the  changes  in  the  printing 
of  the  Ephemeris,  they  would  involve  a  little 
extra  work  the  first  year,  but  nothing  of  any 
conaeqiieiice. 

Per  contra^  a  considerable  majority  of  the 
astronomers  consulted  by  Commodore  Frank- 
Un  were  of  opinion  that  the  advantage  gained 
by  abolisliing  the  distinction  between  civil 
and  astronomical  reckoning  would  fully  com- 
^nsate  for  the  admittetl  annoyance  conse- 
quent upon  the  change.  The  number  of  peo- 
ple inconvenienced  by  tlie  change  would  be 
Tery  small,  and  they  would  be  persons  abun- 
dantly able  to  guard  against  mistakes  such  as 
others  would  Ije  likely  to  make.  On  the  other 
band  I  the  present  system  leads  to  confbsion  in 
the  case  of  all  neophj^tes  in  astronomical  work  : 
indeed,  pretty  good  astronomers  are  some- 
times caugtit  napping  when  they  look  into  the 
for  forenoon  data ;  and  in  publishing 
ttions  it  is  often  necessarjs  and  always 
wls4L*,  to  state  whether  civil  or  astronomical 
reckoning  is  used.  Of  course,  the  change  in 
iisplf  considered  is  of  very  little  importance; 
hut  it  does  seem  rather  unfortunate  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Washington  eonfer- 
eiictj  should  fail,  to  begin  with,  at  the  Washing- 
ton observatory,  and  the  effect  will  undoubtedly 
be  to  postpone  the  acceptance  of  the  whole 
•jatem  of  proposed  reforms* 


THE    SCIENTIFIC    RESULTS    OF     THE 
LADY  FRANKLIN  BAY  EXPEDITION.^ 

The  general  interest  in  the  scientific  work 
of  most  polar  expeditions  has  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  long  delay  which  necessarily 
occurs  in  the  i>ubUcation  of  the  recorils  and 
results.  With  the  permission  and  concurrence 
of  Gen.  W.  B.  Hazen,  chief  signal-oflScer,  I 
take  pleasure  in  giving,  as  far  as  I  can  at 
present,  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  scien- 
tific results  of  the  Lady  Franklin  Bay  expe- 
dition. 

Hourly  magnetic  declination  observations 
for  thirty- two  days  on  which  the^'  were  made 
previous  to  July  1,  1882,  were  reduced  at  Fort 
Conger.  The  mean  declination  thus  obtiiined 
was  100^  1 2' west,  being  T  32'  less  than  the 
result  deduced  from  the  observations  of  the 
Enghsh  expedition  of  1 87.')— 76.  The  maximum 
easterly  deflection  occurred  at  2  a.m.,  local 
time  (7  a.m,,  Gottingen  mean  time),  and  the 
maximum  westerly  deflection  at  Ti  m,  A 
primary  maximum  at  4  k,m..  most  probably 
was  due  lo  disturbances.  These  deflections 
are  from  one  to  two  hours  later  than  those  ob- 
tiiined from  the  observations  of  Lieuts.  Archer 
and  Fulford,  li.N.,  in  1876-7C  ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  observations  for  the  complete 
year,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Assist- 
ant Charles  Schott  of  the  U.S.  coast  and 
geodetic  survey  for  reduction,  may  give  other 
results.  The  hours,  however,  agree  with  those 
determined  for  Van  Rensselaer  harbor  by  Mr. 
Schott,  in  the  discusaion  of  Kane's  observa- 
tions.  The  absolute  range  of  the  English 
observations  was  8°  ;  and  the  greatest  daily 
change,  5^  9.4'.  From  8.35  a.m*  (Gottingen 
mean  time),  Nov.  16,  1883,  to  10.:J0  r.M., 
Nov,  IH,  the  absolute  range  as  observed  was 
20^  28.2',  —  from  1  U^  19.8'  west,  to  92^*  51,0' 
west.  These  times  and  figures  are  given  as 
of  more  than  common  interest  in  connection 
with  the  great  magnetic  storm  of  November, 
1883.  The  changes  at  Conger  were  much 
greater,  it  will  be  observed,  than  at  Godthaab, 
Greenland,  where,  Paulsen  says,  on  Nov.  17, 
1883,  from  2  a.m.  until  noon,  the  declination 
had  varied  4''  44'  to  the  east,  and  later  about 
5^  to  the  west ;  so  that  the  variations  for  the 
day  reached  9.5'', 

The  following  table  of  monthly  means  has 

*  The  accompanying  i>i'*' I"-"  '--"•^'^»i'nt!i  Fort  CoDirerB*  U  w»« 
pboto«rftph«<l  bv  g«rfreari>  v    Kicf,  In  March.  ISS'l,  tb« 

Eiinl  ZFoai  which  it  wa«  unc  of  ibc  few  Unit  were 

roQgbt  ikAfetv  hf>m<»  by  Uk  . .  ^ . ..,  p^j  ly.  The  high  in^und  ftt  (he 
nortb-weht  o^  the  ttoitlon  la  aemi  ut>  the  \vfi.  The  picture  roprc- 
tvnts  thi;  prlnrlpikl  biiliding  ooeoplfid.  There  were  thrv«  iither 
ttfOftn  firucturee.  tutronorotc*]  nod  tnocrnctic  obterv«U)rl(>>,  nnd 
AH  InatrumeDt-ahelU'r*  tbe  wlr««  M^n  nl  the  right  running  to  ihe 
MtlronDttilc*!  ohm*rvtttory. 
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been  compiled  Troni  three  years*  observations, — 
1875-76  ami  1<^8 1-8:1. 


I 


iMromowr 

T^mpora- 

lUtTifHU.Iii. 
tU^u  (lurn 

to  MA. 

itiriK 

ywiw  only). 

Jnaumrj 

2fl.75« 

-3ii.r 

Q.VI 

Febrwi,?', 

fl.T7» 

-40.T 

iKtS 

MMVb 

0M2 

-2a.s* 

V.4& 

April 

aojta 

-vs,er 

O.IT 

u»r  . 

O.WJ 

+  U.I* 

U40 

.lune.    . 

j.«52 

n,r 

O.IS 

July  .     , 

*^:2i 

ar.r 

0.0« 

Aitlfiiat 

^.;s7 

M.8* 

0,38 

(icpU-mWr .     ,     ,     .     .    * 

0J40 

i5.r 

O.ilS 

Octotw^r.     ...... 

0,025 

-  %.r 

fi.U 

Kovcmbfr      .     .    .    .    ♦ 

0.i*7l 

-23.r 

0.20 

Doceiiihrr                     .    . 

o.sao 

-2«.l* 

o.ao 

T«»r   .                      .    • 

»»,878 

-3,9^ 

$88 

Tbc  harometrical  observations  sliow  atmos- 
pberic  changes  which  I  believe  are  conimori  to 
the  region  within  the  arctic  circle,  north  of 
America  at  lea'^t.  The  marked  maxiinmn 
preasure  in  April   ^ves  way  rapidly   to   the 

ineipal  minimum  in  July;  to  he  followed  by 
*c<iudiAry  roaxiinuin  in  November,  and  a  less 
marked  minimum  in  January  or  February. 

The  hourly  liarometric  observations  are  of 
special  interest  as  tending  tov\'ards  a  final  solu- 
tion ofthe  question  whether  or  not  the  regular 
diurnal  variation  observed  in  lower  latitudes 
also  occurs  near  the  poles.  Buchan,  noting 
the  fact  that  the  range  at  St.  Peter.«iburg  and 
Boaukop  is  but  about  .012  of  an  inch,  remarks, 
'•And  ID  still  higher  latitudes,  at  that  period 
ofthe  year  when  there  is  no  alternation  uf  day 
and  night*  tlie  diurnal  variation  prolmbly  does 
not  occur, '  * 

The  first  yearns  observations  at  Fort  Conger 
satistleil  me  that  such  diurnal  variation  does 
occur  in  very  hig!i  latitudes,  and  my  opinion 
was  confirmed  by  subsequent  observations. 
Reductions  made  several  months  before  the 
station  was  abandoned,  from  nearly  five  hundred 
days'  continuous  observation,  showed  a  range 
of  .0001*  of  an  inch.  The  primary  maximum 
occurs  at  5  a.m.,  Washington  mean  time  (which 
is  33  raioutes  slower  than  local  time),  followed 

the  primary  minimum  at  1  p.m.  The  second- 
maximum  and  minimum  took  place  at  fj 
.and  niidnight  respectively.  To  determine 
wliether  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  sun 
alfected  the  fluctuation,  I  calculated  separately 
tiie  means  of  the  days  of  continual  darkness 
and  continuous  sunlight  up  to  May  1,  1883. 
The  diurnal  ttucttiation  was  substantially  the 
same,  and  the  critical  hours  were  identical  in 
the  arctic  night  ami  in  the  polar  da^*. 

The  ftbflolute  range  of  the  barometer  ob- 


served was  2,032  inches,  —  fi'om31,  April  9, 
1882,  to  28.908,  Feb.  10,  1883.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  minimum  pressure  for  the 
year  1882-^83  at  Godthaab  and  in  Spitzbergen 
occurred  respectively  one  dav  earlier  and  three 
days  later  than  at  Fort  Conger.  The  barometer 
at  Godthaab  touched  the  unusuallv  low  point 
of  27.89. 

The  annual  mean  temperature  (  —  3.9")  is 
the  lowest  on  the  globe,  being  1.4^^  below  that 
deduced  for  Van  Rensselaer  harbor  from  Kane's 
obsen'ations.  It  quite  dis[KJses  of  the  theories 
of  a  warmer  climate  as  the  pole  is  approached. 
The  maximum  mean  at  Fort  Conger  agrees 
with  that  of  other  arctic  stations  in  general, 
occurring  in  July;  and  the  montlily  mean  gradu- 
ally declines  to  the  minimum  in  February, 
This  month,  I  think,  is  generally  the  coldest  at 
arctic  stations  ;  and,  when  the  lowest  mean  has 
been  noted  in  January'  (or  occasionally  in 
March),  I  believe  a  series  of  years  would 
change  it  to  February-.  The  lowest  monthly 
mean  (—46.5°)  for  February,  1882,  must  give 
way,  however,  to  that  at  Werchojausk  (on  the 
Lena),  from  which  the  following  means  are 
reported  :  December,  —50.3°  ;  January,  —  50°  ; 
and  Februarv>  —  53"^.  The  highest  monthly 
mean  was  that  of  July,  1883,  37. 2^  The  ab- 
solute range  of  temiierature  was  115.  l"^, —  from 
-^{l2.l^  Feb.  3,  1882,  to  H-53%  June  30, 
1882. 

The  amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow  was 
3.95  inches  the  first,  and  3.82  the  second  year, 
irregularly  distributed  throughout  the  year. 
This  small  amount  of  precipitation  may  ex- 
plain the  noO'glaciation  ofthe  adjacent  country. 
1  believe  the  preciiutation  In  the  interior  to  l)e 
less  than  at  Fort  Conger. 

The  wind  resultants  are  as  follows:  first  3'ear, 
S.  inA°  E.  7594  miles;  second  year,  S.  07.3" 
E.  0437  miles.  The  wind  was  more  southerly 
from  2  to  4  p.m.,  inclusive,  than  at  other  hours 
during  the  first  year,  and  from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
the  second  year. 

The  mean  tidal  establishment  was  deter- 
raiuetl  by  me  at  Fort  Conger  from  two  years* 
observations  on  a  lixed  gauge,  as  follows  :  —^ 


High  wjiter(13l4tldea). 
I/ow  water  (1314  tides)  . 


II  h.  33.9  m. 
17  h.  45.7  m. 


Complete  series  of  high  and  low  waters  for  two 
years,  with  regular  hourly  readings  of  the  tide 
for  one  year  at  Fort  Conger,  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Schott,  These  observa- 
tions, with  supplementary  simultaneous  read- 
ings at  Capes  Sumner,  Beechy,  Craycrofl, 
Leebi,  and  at  Repulse  harbor,  added  to  Bessera 
and  Nares'  observations,  will,  I  trust,  enable 
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tidal  experts  to  determine  the  co-tidal  curves 
for  Lincoln  Sea,  and  Robesen  and  Kennedy 
channels. 

The  temperature  of  the  surface  sea- water  was 
carefully  observed  from  October,  1882,  to  June, 
1883.  The  temperature  fell  steadily  from  a 
mean  of  29.2®  in  October,  to  29°  in  December, 
and  then  rose  steadily  to  29.4°  in  June.  The 
ebbing  tide  (to  the  north)  was  from  0.1°  to 
0.2°  colder  than  the  flowing  tide,  and  its  mean 
for  December  was  28.9**. 

The  sounding  of  133  fathoms  and  no  bottom, 
midway  between  Capes  May  and  Britannia,  is 
significant  of  a  different  ocean  along  the  north 
coast  of  Greenland,  from  the  shallow  sea  north 
of  Asia,  North  America,  and  Grinnell  Land. 

Forty-eight  swings,  with  accompanying  time 
obseri'ations,  were  made  with  a  pendulum  fur- 
nished by  the  U.  S.  coast  and  geodetic  surve}'. 
The  observations  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Assist- 
ant Chailes  S.  Peiree  for  reduction  and  com- 
parison. I  regret  that  continued  mental  and 
physical  weakness  have  prevented  more  care- 
ful and  systematic  treatment  of  these  subjects. 
This  summary  is  now  presented,  as  the  imme- 
diate future  promises  no  better  rcBults  from 
my  hands.  A.  W.  Greely,  U.S.  army. 


FOOTPRINTS  IN  THE  ROCKS  OF 
COLORADO, 

From  a  few  tracks  and  signs,  an  Indian  is 
said  to  have  inferred  that  at  noon  there  had 
passed  by  a  white  man,  lame  in  the  left  foot, 
blind  in  the  right  eye^  dressed  in  gray,  and 
with  a  double-barrelled  gun  and  a  black  dog. 
With  no  attempt  to  rival  the  aborigines,  nor 
to  name  and  classify,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
some  features  of  the  footprints  on  four  slabs 
from  St.  Vrain  Creek,  Col.,  —  the  only  ves- 
tiges of  animal  life  thus  far  reported  from  the 
immense  beds  of  triassic  sandstones  in  the 
eastern  Rock}-  Mountains.  Three  of  the  slabs 
are  in  the  museum  of  Iowa  college,  Grinnell, 
lo. :  the  other.  No.  2,  has  been  sent  to  the 
national  museum. 

Slab  No.  1,  represented  in  the  figure,  with 
two  of  the  tracks  on  a  larger  scale,  is  some- 
what like  the  rare  horseshoe  forms  found  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  in  rocks 
of  the  same  age.  No  hoofed  animal  is  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  at  so  early  a  period. 
The  shape  has  been  attributed  to  a  membrane 
beneath  claws,  in  this  case  a  firm,  flat  pad, 
if  that  be  the  explanation,  and  semicircular 
within  as  well  as  exteriorly.  In  the  three  for- 
ward tracks,  the  fore  and  hind  feet  coincided. 


making  one  impression.  In  four  of  the  re- 
maining tracks,  the  smaller  fore-feet  show  a 
crescent  that  coalesces  with  that  of  the  hind- 
foot.  There  is  a  rough,  broken,  irregular  bulg- 
ing of  the  rock  in  and  behind  the  hollow  of 
the  foot,  dying  away  backward  into  the  sur- 
face. The  great  amount  of  this  would  suggest 
that  the  animal  was  ascending  a  wet  slope. 

The  appearance  of  slab  No.  3  is  so  like 
No.  2  that  they  were  probably'  one  continuous 
series.  As  seen  in  the  figure,  the  larger  im- 
pression of  the  hind-foot  mostly  touches,  and 
once  or  twice  somewhat  overlaps,  that  of  the 
fore-foot,  which  is  evidently  such  because  its 
position  varies  relatively  to  the  former.  It 
has  a  wide  angle  from  the  line  of  progression. 
In  the  last  (uppermost)  left  feet,  the  fore-foot 
repeats  its  print,  though  at  first  glance  it  looks 
like  a  jointed  toe.  All  the  impressions  ai-e 
simple  ovals  (ellipses),  deepest  in  the  centre; 
and  several,  as  in  the  larger  separate  figure, 
have  a  shallow  ear-shaped  impression  on  the 
inner  forward  border,  which,  in  two,  shows 
slight  lengthwise  wrinkles.  The  left-side 
tracks  are  less  perfect,  as  if  the  right  feet 
pressed  on  a  lower,  wetter  part  of  the  ancient 
beach. 

In  No.  3  there  was  an  inch  space  between 
the  heels  in  passing  each  other ;  in  No.  1,  little 


BI.AB  NO.  1. 

Average  stride,  8}  inches ;  width  of  trackway,  4^  inches. 
Scale,  1-12. 

or  none.  The  animals  must  therefore  hftve 
had  an  erect  habit,  not  the  dragging  move- 
ment,  with  horizontally  extended  legs,  of 
ordinary  reptiles,  if  reptiles  they  were. 
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Blab  No.  4  baa  oioe  pairs  of  hiiKl-foot  tracks, 
with  the  fore- feet  sometimes  coincidiu^,  and 
elsewhere  separated  at  considerable  distances. 
Thev  are  in  relief,  that  is,  on  the  under  side 


^ 


V 


/        ^ 


Flflh  right  feeU 


»LAI1   NO.  a. 

Av«ni#«  tuide,  81  loeh«*;  width  of  tmckway,  l|  tiichM. 

of  the  layer,  and  resemble  Nos.  2  and  3,  but 
smaller;  and  the  stride  is  two  inches  less. 

Thorough  search  was  made  among  the  vast 
quaotities  of  waste  stone  in  the  main  quarries, 
and  abo  in  those  of  Stone  Canon  adjoining,  as 
well  as  in  the  streets  of  Denver,  where  these 
red  quartzitic  sandstones  are  largely  used  for 
flagging.  The  scarcity  of  the  tracks  is  em- 
phasized by  the  abundance  of  raindrop  impres- 
sions. There  were  also  many  irregular  stellate 
moulds^  left  by  some  crystallization,  which  a 
quarry  man  mistook  for  tracks. 

H.  W.  Parker. 


SUCCESSFUL  EXTRACTION  OF  A   BUL- 
LET FROM  THE  BRAIN, 

The  NaiD'YoTk  medical  journal  of  March  2S  glres 
an  account  of  an  interesting  aurglcal  operation  re- 
cently performed  in  New  York,  from  which  we  con- 

•  dense  the  following  stAtement:^ — 

On  the  24lh  of  Januarj^  1S84,  a  healthy  young 

I  man,  Bruno  Knorr.  nineteen  years  old,  was  admitted 
into  one  of  the  wards  at  Bel  lev  ne  hospital^  suffering 
from  a  plstol-ehot  wound  penetrating  the  brain 
through  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  The  patient 
was  tetni-anconscloust  and  when  aroused  was  irrita- 

'  ble»  and  in  answer  to  all  questions  Aimply  grujited 


*  ja,'  It  was  thus  impossible  to  ascertain  the  ctrcum* 
stances  of  the'occiirrence  of  the  injury.  It  has  since, 
however,  heen  learned  from  the  patient,  that,  while 
lying  upon  hia  hack,  be  6liot  himself  with  a  pistol 
held  in  contact  with  his  forehead.  There  was  com- 
plete loss  of  motion  without  loss  of  sensation  on  the 
right  side  of  the  body,  below  the  head.  There  was  in- 
creased sensitiveness  on  the  left  side,  which  was  very 
marked  upon  the  left  side  of  the  scalp  near  the  ear. 

Preparatory  to  the  operation,  the  patient's  scalp 
was  shaved.  He  wa;^  then  etherized.  A  flap  of 
gutta-percha  tissue  was  fastened  to  his  forehead  to 
protect  his  eyes  from  the  antiseptic  solution  used. 

The  bullet- hole  in  the  skull,  which  was  about  tialf 
an  inch  in  diameter,  was  then  enlarged  with  a  Ron- 
guer  forceps;  but  during  the  process  a  small  clot  was 
disturbed,  which  gave  rise  to  arterial  bleeding  from 
beneath  a  depre^^sed  fragment  of  the  skull  whose 
sharp,  convex  edge  had  been  driven  into  the  brain. 
Upon  the  removal  of  this  fragment  the  arterial  hem- 
orrhage was  alarmingly  profuse,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  patient  would  speedily  bleed  to  death 
unless  it  could  be  stopped. 

After  many  unjiuccessful  attempts,  Dr  Flubrer 
succeeded  hi  catching  the  artery  with  a  Langenbeck's 
artery-forceps,  and,  while  he  held  the  iiistrtinient,  an 
as'^istant  attempted  to  tie  the  vessel.  Unfortunately, 
daring  the  process  the  delicate  artery  was  torn,  and 
it  wa*+  found  impossible  to  reaeh  the  remaining  por- 
tion without  removing  another  piece  of  the  skull 
which  covered  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  hemorrhage 
was  so  great  as  to  threaten  the  patient's  life.  This 
was  partially  arrested  by  an  assistant,  who  passed  his 
finger  tlirough  the  opening  in  the  skull,  and  com- 
pressed the  artery  against  the  brain,  while  Dr.  Flub- 
rer removed  a  disk  of  hone  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
the  artery  to  be  reached  with  aPean's  forceps.  With 
the  aid  of  two  pairs  of  dissecting-forcep-*,  he  succeeded 
in  passing  a  silk  ligature  around  the  artery,  and  tying 
it.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  Fean's  forceps^  however, 
the  pulsations  of  the  artery  and  brain  loosened  and 
threw  off  tlie  ligature,  so  that  the  bleeding  became  as 
profuse  as  before.  The  vessel  from  which  the  blood 
flowed  w*as  found  to  have  been  severed  near  lis  junc- 
tion with  a  large  artery,  which  Dr.  Fluhrer  now 
seized  below  the  point  of  bifurcation.  He  saw  clearly 
that  the  short  branch  could  not  be  tied ;  and  fearing 
that  the  slightest  movement  of  the  patient's  head 
might  tear  the  delicate  vessel  from  the  forceps,  and 
cause  an  inevitably  fatal  hemorrhage,  lie  transferred 
the  artery  to  the  grasp  of  tlie  short  and  light  clamp 
shown  in  fig.  1,  wliich  could  lie  in  the  wound  with- 


PiG.  i«  — Shall  j^stert  ctlahp,  actual  size. 

out  risk  of  detachment,  No  further  attempt  was 
made  to  ligature  the  artery,  and  the  metallic  clamp 
was  left  in  the  brain  for  many  days.  Two  and  a  half 
hours  had  been  spent  in  reaching  this  stage  of  I  he 
operation.     Having  arrested    the    hemorrhage,   Dr. 
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Flubrer  proceeded  with  bis  attempt  to  follow  tlio 
course  of  the  ball  wiUi  tlie  probe.  Tbe  patient's 
bead  waa  now  placed  in  sucli  a  position  tbat  tbe  pre- 
sumed track  of  tbe  ball  was  perpendicular  to  the 
borkon.  A  perfectly  straight  Xelaton'a  probe  was 
then  passed  perpendicularly  into  the  brain  to  a  depth 
of  abont  six  inches,  when  a  soft  resistance  was  felt, 
which  no  effort  was  made  lo  overcome.  The  ilepth 
to  whicb  tbe  probe  had  passed  supported  the  hypoth- 
esis ibut  the  bullet  had  gone  completely  through  tbe 
brain»  and  had  struck  Ibe  opposite  side  of  the  skuIL 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  probable  locality  of  the  im- 
pact, the  probe  was  left  standing  in  tbe  brain,  and 
the  point  on  the  hack  of  the  bead  was  noted  at  which 
the  probe  would  emerge  If  projected  through  the 
brain.  Tlib  was  presumed 
to  be  tbe  point  of  interior 
Impact.  An  opening  was 
then  made  In  the  skull  at 
a  point  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  lower  down  in  the 
supposed  plane  of  tbe  path 
of  tbe  bullet,  and  the  niem- 
braue  covering  the  braiti 
was  carefully  slit  so  as  to 
«dmU  the  end  of  the  index- 
finger.  A  res  18 lance  was 
felt  in  the  l>r»in  at  tbe 
depth  of  aljout  half  an  inch, 
which  wm  believed  to  be 
tbe  bullet.  Instead  of  ex- 
p(orinj>tbis  nsistance  with 
a  needle,  it  was  decided  lo 
continue  the  opening  in 
tbe  skull  upwards  until 
the  point  of  Impact  was 
reached ,  and  then  extract 
Ibe  bullet  tliroiiyrh  the 
opening  it  had  itself  made. 
This  was  successfully  ac- 
complished. 

The  patient's  bead  was 
then  placed    in   the   same 

position  as  at  tlrst,  and  the  probe  was  a^ain  intro- 
duced through  the  operung  in  the  forehead,  and,  as 
before^  it  encountered  a  soft  resisLanee  at  about  tbe 
depth  of  six  inches.  Leaving  the  probe  standing 
upright,  tbe  linger  was  carefully  introduced  Into  tbe 
brain  fron*  ibti  opening  at  the  hack  of  tbe  skull,  and 
the  discovery  was  made  that  the  ohstmction  to  tbe 
passage  of  the  probe  was  due  to  tbe  dura  mater  alone. 
This  wa»  remedied  by  slitting  the  membrane,  and 
the  end  of  tbe  probe  then  appeared  at  the  opening  in 
the  back  of  the  head,  A  small-sized  rubber  tube  was 
attached  to  this  end,  and  drawn  Ibrongh  the  brain  by 
the  removal  of  the  probe,  Tiie  tube  was  left  in  the 
brain  for  drainage-purposes,  and  the  patient^s  wounds 
vere  then  dressed. 

The  ojjeratton,  which  had  been  conducted  through- 
out with  antiseptic  precautions^  was  completed  in 
about  four  hours  from  its  commencement,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time  having  been  hpent  in  stopping  tbe 
cerebral  hemorrhage. 


Fto.  S. 


In  addition  to  Dr.  William  P.  Plalirer,  the  follow- 
ijig  members  of  the  house  staff  were  present,  ai)^ 
witnessed  the  operation:   Drs,  R.  T,  Murrl^,  J. 
Conway,  jun.,  W.  W.  French,  J.  U.  Woodward,  H/ 
N.  Wifliams,  P.  Oppenhelmer,  11.  S.   Wlldman,   H* 
Herman.  I!.  Biggs,  E*  Hard,  C.  F.  Roberta,  and  WJ 
G.  Rutherford.  1 

On  May  22,  IHS4,  Dr.  Flidirer  exhibited  Knorr  at 
Belle vue  hospital  to  a  number  of  physicians.  He 
was  then^  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  In  perfect  health. 
Apart  from  the  scars  upon  tbe  patient,  the  only  ab- 
normality dHcoverable  was  a  limitation  of  the  visual 
field  for  green  and  red,  observed  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Mit- 
tendort.  Inasmuch  as  this  feature  wns  common 
both  eyes,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  w^aa  ca 
by  the  injury. 

Tbe  engraving,  fig*  2,  i 
from  a  photograph  of  the" 
patient  taken  at  that  time. 
The  light  line  m^rka  the 
position  of  the  fiasur^  of 
Rolando.  The  bullet  en 
tered  at  the  centre  of  thij 
forehead,  an  inch  and 
quarter  above  the  upper ^ 
level  of  the  eyebrows: 
passed  In  a  straight  liu 
through  the  braiii,  from  ( 
to  6,  and  was  deflected  to] 
r,  where  it  lodged. 

The  patient  left  tbe  hos- 
pital, where  he  had  for  a 
long  time  been  retained 
simply  for  observation,  tm^ 
June  SO,  lgS4,  and  In 
month  went  back  to  woii 
at  his  old  employment  iq 
a  butcher's  ah  op.  He  i 
mained  at  work  during  the* 
exceptionally  hot  weather  J 
In  the  early  part  of 
tember. 

On  Sept,  12,  bctwe 
twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Knorr  i 
ceived  a  heavy  blow  In  the  anterior  scar  from 
elbow  of  the  m.an  with  whom  he  was  sleeping.  Knon 
stales  that  he  suffered  intense  pain  in  the  head  for^ 
half  an  hour^  when  it  died  away,  and  lie  fell  asl«^^ 
again.  He  awoke  at  about  four  o'clock,  and  no 
tict*d,  with  wonder,  his  right  forearm  beginning  ■ 
flex  upon  the  arm.  He  tried  to  hold  It  down  with 
bis  left  hand,  but  failed.  Then  his  right  leg  wa»_ 
drawn  up.  Then  his  left  upper  and  lower  extreml- ' 
ties  respectively  became  aflfected  in  tbe  latiie  mannerj 
He  remembered  being  asked  what  was  tbe  mattcril 
and  that  he  could  not  speak,  but  8creame«j,  and  Uiftll 
lost  consciousness.  The  con\"ulsive  movements  wci^ • 
so  energetic,  that  the  patient  was  thrown  from  his  txdj 
upon  the  tloor;  nevertheless,  he  was  able  to  retotn  \ 
work  the  same  day* 

On  Oct,  1,  while  delivering  a  parcel  at  the  hooH 
of  a  customer,  be  was  seized  with  a  slight  rigidii/t^ 
followed   by  a  short  convulsive  movement  of  th« 
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Uinbt,  and  a  momeutaiy  loss  of  conscioufliiefls,  but 
dtd  not  fall. 

He  Um  now  Uad  no  recurrence  of  conviikions,  or 
oUier  epileptic  i^ymptomi  whatever^  for  a  period  of 
ii<>arly  siic  tuonihs.  Wlien  he  began  worliing  after 
Ills  liincliargt^  from  the  hospital,  he  noticed,  in  trying 
to  keeji  Ui  mind  the  orders  for  deliveries  to  custuniers^ 
that  his  memory  was  not  so  good  as  before  the  in* 
jury.  Hi*  now  follows  the  same  oceupalion,  and  per- 
fonn^  Uie  same  duties  in  it^  as  before  he  was  shot. 
He  f^els  jjerfeotly  well,  aiid»  by  the  lest  mentioned 

^ve,  Is  sure  that  his  memory  is  constantly  growing 
retentive. 


THE  DEBATE  ON    VIVISECTION  AT 
OXFORD.^ 

In  our  last  issue  we  gaire  a  brief  notice  of  the  pro- 
ceed ings  in  an  overflowing  convocation  at  Oxford^ 
which  resulted  in  a  majority  of  412  voles  to  2^4  in 
favor  of  the  decree  promulgated  by  the  Hebilomadal 
couficiL  This  decree  bad  only  an  indirect  l)earing 
upou  the  question  of  vivisection :  but  as  it  was  made 
an  occasion  for  a  fresh,  aud^  let  us  hope,  a  final,  trial 
of  strength  between  Uie  scientific  and  anti-scientific 
.JyiTces  of  the  university,  it  is  de^irable  to  furnish  our 
lers  with  a  somewhat  more  full  account  of  what 
ik  places  than  we  had  time  to  print  last  week.  See- 
ing that  the  debate  had  clearly  been  organized  with 
no  snoali  amount  of  care  on  the  side  of  the  anti-vivi- 
seelionisls,  and  Uial  the  ablest  as  well  as  the  most 
authoritative  speakers  in  Oxford  who  could  supfiort 
their  cause  were  put  forward,  we  may  regard  the  ar- 
guments which  were  adduced  as  a  fair  example  of 
tlie  be«t  that  can  be  said  against  vivisection  by  cul- 
tured thought  and  cultured  speech.  We  will  there- 
fore confine  our  rem&rks  to  what  was  said  on  this 
aide  of  the  question. 

Regarded  as  a  piece  of  oratory >  the  speech  of  Canon 
LIddon  was»  in  our  opinion,  perfect;  and  the  effect 
of  what  we  may  term  an  artistic  eloquence  was  en- 
hanced by  tiie  appearance  and  costume  of  the  speaker, 
aa  well  as  by  the  appropriateness  of  hla  surroundings 
In  the  densely  crowded  8heldonian  theatre.  But 
when  we  look  from  the  manner  to  the  matter  of  hia 
speech,  we  are  unable  to  bestow  such  unqualified 
although  we  confefs  that  even  here  we  were 
se&biy  surprised  by  the  judicious  moderation  of 
nis  views,  briefly  stated,  were,  that  so 
ywt  hold  it  morally  lawful  to  kiJl  animals  for 
or  otherwise  to  use  them  for  our  own  pur- 
poses, so  long  must  we  in  consistency  hold,  that, 
tinder  certain  circumstance?,  it  is  morally  lawful  to 
inflict  pain  upon  animals  for  the  benefit  of  man.  The 
lal  case  of  vivisection  does  not  differ  in  principle 
other  cases  where  x^ain  is  thus  infilcted;  but  it 
"ought  to  tie  qualified  by  three  conditions:  it  should 
lia  rnsortcd  to  »«*  rarely  as  possible,  It  sliouid  be 
guarded  against  the  htstinct  of  cruelty,  and  it  should 
bft  to  tiMd  as  not  to  demoralize  spectators.  With 
»  From  Xtiture  of  liftr«li  1». 


all  this,  every  physiologist  would  of  course  agree* 
The  canon,  however,  proceeded  to  talk  what,  in  the 
strictest  meaning  of  the  word,  must  be  termed  non- 
sense, when  be  affirmed  that  physiology  might  be 
*  divorced^  from  vivisection.  That  this  statement 
has  gained  currency  among  the  anti-vivlsectionisls 
does  not  alter  Its  essentially  unreasonable  character. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  many  departments  of 
physiological  research  vivisection  is  not  required;  but 
it  is  no  less  true  that  in  many  other  departments 
vivisection  is  an  uncoiKlitional  necessity*  This  fact, 
one  would  think,  admits  of  being  rendered  obvious 
to  any  impartial  mind,  howsoever  ignorant  of  physi- 
ological scik*nee;  for,  if  this  science  consists  in  the 
«tudy  of  vital  processes  going  on  in  the  living  organ- 
ism, does  it  not  olivbtusly  follow  that  some  of  them 
can  only  be  studied  while  netually  taking  place? 
How,  for  example,  would  it  be  possible  to  gain 
any  knowledge  of  the  electrical  and  other  changea 
wliich  occur  iu  a  glaiul  during  the  process  of  secre- 
tion, except  by  estimating  th*vse  changes  during 
the  act  of  aecretiuu  ?  The  gratuitous  information 
which  phyrtiolngiMts  receive  from  lechnically  ignorant 
soLirce^,  tonchhig  Ihe  nature  and  Ihe  vahie  of  their 
own  nietliods,  can  only  suggest  the  presumption  of 
inexperienced  youth  when  venturing  to  instruct  a 
maternal  grandparent  in  the  practical  aspects  of 
oology. 

It  appears  that  Professor  Burdon-Sanderson  liad 
pledged  himself  not  to  eKhibit  vivisections  to  his  class 
for  the  purposes  of  teaching,  and  for  this  coneesaion 
to  tlie  unreasoning  prejudice  of  his  opijonents  he  re- 
ceiver! a  warm  expression  of  gratitude  from  f'anon 
Liddon.  Probably  enough,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed,  the  concession  is  a  prudent 
one;  but  that  it  merited  the  enlogtum  which  was  be- 
stowed upon  H  by  Canon  Liddon  on  mural  grounds, 
no  man  of  common  sense  could  very  well  suppose. 
Demonstrations  on  the  living  subject,  if  performed  in 
a  class-room  at  Oxford,  would  of  course  be  always 
p<?rfonned  on  animals  under  the  influence  of  anaes* 
thetics;  and  therefore  the  'demoralizing'  effects  up<jn 
the  minds  of  young  men,  which  Canon  Liddon  takes 
to  have  been  averted  by  Professor  Sauderj^on's  con- 
cession, can  only  be  understood  to  consist  In  dis- 
regarding the  mawkish  sentimentality  which  can- 
not stand  the  sight  of  a  painless  dissectton.  This 
kind  of  '  morality  ^  may  l>e  regarded  as  tolerable  in 
a  girl:  in  a  man  It  is  not  tolerable,  and  deserve* 
the  same  kind  of  pitying  contempt  as  is  accorded 
to  personal  cowardice,  with  which  it  is  most  nearly 
allied. 

Canon  Liddon,  however,  regretted  that  Professor 
Sanderson  had  not  further  pledged  himself  to  restrict 
his  experiments  for  ihe  purponrg  of  re^search  to  ani- 
mals kept  under  the  influence  of  anaesthetics  during 
the  operations,  and  killeil  before  recovering  from  their 
anaesthesia.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Professor  San- 
derson miglit  have  complied  with  the  first  of  ^be^e  sug- 
gestions without  any  serious  detriment  to  his  future 
researclies ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cases  in  which 
an  aesthetics  interfere  with  the  progress  of  an  experi- 
ment, are,  comparatively  speaking,  very  rare  Indeed, 
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except  where  the  occurrence  of  pain  forms  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  exi>erijnent ;  Le.,  in  certain  re- 
searches on  the  fauctions  uf  sensory  nerves*  But  as 
all  the  function!*  of  sensory  nerves  which  require  for 
their  study  the  infliction  of  pain  have  already  been 
worked  out»  physiology,  as  it  now  stands,  does  not 
deraand  the  absence  of  anaesthetics,  save  in  a  very 
small  percentage  of  operations:  therefore,  when  pain 
is  inflicted  diuring  an  operation,  it  is  due,  as  a  rule, 
not  to  the  exigencies  of  research,  but  to  the  in- 
difference of  the  operator, — a  fact  which  we  Ibink 
physiologists  ought  to  be  more  insistent  than  they 
are  in  impressing  upon  the  mind  of  the  public. 

Nevertheless,  we  feel  persuaded  that  Professor  San- 
derson was  perfectly  right  In  not  binding  himself 
never  to  operate  without  anaesthetics:  for  by  so 
doing  he  would  have  virtually  conceded  Ihe  prin- 
ciple that  the  suflfering  of  an  animal  is  too  great 
a  price  at  which  to  buy  an  advance  of  knowl- 
edge; and  this,  among  other  tilings,  would  have 
been  to  place  a  moral  stigma  upou  some  of  the 
most  valuabh;  researches  of  the  past,  BeaideSj  as 
waa  pointed  out  in  the  course  ol  an  able  speech  by 
Professor  Dicey,  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  Matuji 
of  a  professor  in  the  university  should  be  regarded 
as  beneath  that  of  a  gentleman ;  and^  if  !t  is  sup- 
posed that  Dr.  Sanderson  is  not  lo  be  trusted  in 
the  latter  capacity,  he  ought  never  to  have  been 
choseji  to  fill  an  Oxford  chair.  In  short,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  physiology  in  Oxford,  Dr  Sanderson,  by 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  concession,  has  drawn  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  importance  of  teaching 
and  of  research :  he  has  consented  to  allow  the  teach- 
ing to  suffer,  if  needs  be;  but  he  will  not  consent 
to  yield  an  inch  where  the  principles  of  research  are 
concerned. 

The  other  suggestion  which  was  thrown  out  by 
Canon  Liddon  —  namely,  that  a  professor  of  physi- 
ology ought  lo  pledge  himself  to  kill  every  animal 
before  it  recovers  from  its  anaesthesia  —  Is,  from 
every  point  of  view,  absurd.  In  the  first  place,  the 
suggestion  can  only  emanate  from  the  uninformed 
supposition  that  the  pain  of  a  beiiling  wound  is  con- 
siderable. But  we  know,  from  the  experience  of  hos- 
pital practice,  that  even  the  most  severe  wounds  are 
painless  while  healing,  unless  the  process  of  healing 
is  complicated  by  morbid  conditions^  which  now  ad- 
mit of  being  wholly  prevented  by  antiseptic  methods. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  in  our  physiological 
laboratories,  as  in  our  surgical  wards,  there  is  at  the 
present  time  but  an  extremely  small  amount  of  suffer- 
ing to  be  found  in  connection  with  the  heating  of 
wounds;  and  no  man  of  ordinary  sense,  who  bail  ever 
seen  the  inside  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  would 
have  cared  to  make  the  suggestion  which  we  are  con- 
sidering. But  in  the  next  place,  even  If  this  were 
not  so,  it  would  have  been  highly  wrong  in  any  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  to  restrict  himself  to  the  p<»r* 
formance  of  experiments  tlie  objects  of  which  could 
be  secured  during  the  action  of  an  anaesthetic.  Cer- 
tainly more  than  half  the  experiments  which  the 
physiologist  has  now  to  perfonn  have  reference  to 
qneationa  of  after-effects,  and  this  is  especially  the 


case  in  experiments  bearing  upon  the  problems 
pathology. 

The  speech  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford  was  bad,  botl 
In  logic  and  in  taste.     It  was  bad  in  logic,  because,  f 
arguing  for  the  total  suppression  of  physiological 
search  in  Oxfor*!,  he  relied  upon  foreign  practice  fq 
his  evidence  of  cruelty.     This  was  essentially  illogj" 
cal,  because  it  falls  to  distinguish  between  two  veii 
different  things;  namely,  the  cruelty,  if  any,  whic 
attaches  to  vivisection  prr  ne,  and  the  cruelty  whicll 
arises  from  other  sources.     If  the  state  of  public  fee' 
ing  in  some  foreign  countries  is  not  so  sensitive 
it  is  in  our  own  on  the  matter  of  inflicting  pain  up 
the  lower  animals^  it  is  obviously  unfair  to 
through   the  continent  for  instances   of  cruelty  ifl 
connection  with  physiological  research,  and  then  to 
adduce  such  instances  as  proof  of  cruelty  necessarily 
attaching  to  physiological   research   at  home.     Wf 
might  as  well  argue  against  the  use  of  mules 
England  because  these  animals  are  badly  treated 
Spain,     As  we  have  already  said,  there  are  now  bq 
extremely  few  cases  possible  in  which  the  occurrvn 
of  pain  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  an  expeil 
ment ;  and  tlierefore  the  proof  of  pain  baring  \n 
inflicted  in  any  one  case  constitutes  proof,  not  of  l 
pain-giving  character  of  vivisection  in  general*  huU 
the  carelessness  of  some  operator  in  particular. 
cruelty  must  belong  to  the  tndividual,  not  to  th« 
methods;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  charge  of 
cruelty  has  hitherto  been  proved  against  an  English 
physiologist. 

The  bishop  of  Oxford's  speech  was  bad  In  taste, 
because  he  sought,  mission ary^wlse,  to  tell  some  an- 
ecdote of  horror^  which  the  good  sense  of  conyoea- 
tion  prevented  hiin  from  narrating,  further  than  thai 
the  subject  of  his  story  was  to  have  been  'An  affec- 
tionate little  dog/  But  af  he  was  not  able  to  gift 
any  reference  lo  tlie  scene  of  his  tragedy,  after  a  pp 
longed  battle  with  his  audience  upon  this  somewh 
necessary  proof  of  authenticity,  he  was  obliged 
give  way.  Ills  taste  was  perhaps  still  more  qucf-l 
tionable,  when,  in  the  presence  of  Profeasor  Sand6^ 
son  and  other  working  physiologist!*,  he  proceeded  to 
adduce  llie  favorite  argument  that  the  pursuit  of  t%^ 
perlmental  physiology  exercises  a  baleful  iuflu«DC< 
on  the  moral  nature*  That  the  argument  is  unsound 
both  iji  principle  and  in  fact,  we  need  not  wait 
show. 

The  speech  of  Professor  Freeman  was  rendered 
wholly  inaudible  by  a  general  uproar,  which  pf^ 
ceeded  chiefly  from  the  side  which  l>e  rose  to  sup- 
port. We  were  told  that  this  was  due  to  tbi»  memorfj 
of  the  effect  which  waa  proiluced  by  his  speech  on  1 
occasion  of  the  previous  vote« 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  thai  tlie  debate  ira*« 
no  little  service  to  the  cause  of  physiology  ''■ 
and,  when  we  consider  how  largely  the  >  f  I 

votes  has  grown  since  the  first  of  the  thn 
we  are  glad  to  congratulate  the  university 
ing  shown  so  emphatically,  that,  not  ksb  .n.i.i 
sister,  she  is  able  to  withstand  the  assaalts  uf 
two  great  enemies  of  learning,  —  ignorance  and  U 
naticism. 
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TBB  ROYAL   ASTRONOMICAL    SOCIETY 
OF  LONDON. 

This  coeietyf  the  most  important  astronomical 
organizatidii  m  existence  holding  frequent  meetings, 
hfMJ  itJ»  anniversary  sesbion  on  Feb.  13^  on  which 
occasion  the  principal  event  was  the  presentation  of 
the  gold  medal  to  Dr,  William  Huggins  for  his  spec- 
troscopic researches,  as  already  announced.  The 
•  Monthly  notice  *  which  gives  account  of  this  raeet^ 
ing  is  usually  the  most  interesting  number  for  the 
year,  and  the  present  issue  i«  not  disappointing  in 
ihta  regard.  The  society,  which  was  organized  about 
the  year  1820,  is  poflse;9Bed  of  a  good  degree  of  woalth^ 
iggreg&ting  considerably  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  of  which  about  seventy  thousand  are 
pecuuiaHly  remunerative.  Not  a  small  amount  of 
the  Bociety*s  property  is  in  the  shape  of  astronomical 
and  other  instruments  of  precision,  a  catalogue  of 
which  la  regularly  puhlUhed,  and  embraces  lhi»  year 
a  list  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  entries.  The 
publications  of  the  Bociety  have  now  reat'hed  the 
forty-fifth  volume  of  *  Monthly  notices/  and  of 
the  *  Memoirs '  the  forty-eighth.  The  second  part  «»f 
this  latter  volume  is  now  in  pre^s,  and  is  announced 
to  contain  Mr,  Seabrokc*s  fourth  catalogue  of  micro* 
metric  measures  of  double  stara^  Pru feasor  Pritchard^s 
determination  of  the  relative  proper  motion  of  forty 
in  the  Pleiades,  Mr.  Knobel's  observations  of 
in  1884,  and  two  ineraolrs  relative  to  the  moon, 
the  one  by  Mr.  Neiaon  on  the  corrections  required 
by  HanMen*s  *  Tables,'  and  the  other  by  Gogou  on  an 
[ualii)'  of  long- period  In  its  motion. 

council  of  the  society  record  the  loss  by  death, 
ng  the  year,  of  fifteen  fellows  and  one  associate : 
aa  exceptional   number  of  these  are  men  of  wide 
|h    reputation,  and  the  obituary  records  are  exceptionally 
B  wfJl  written.     We  note  only  Henry  George  Bohn, 
P   John   Henry  Dallmeyer,  Isaac  Todhunter,   Francis 
Diedrich    Wackerbarth,    Ernst    Fdedrich    Wilhelm 
Kllnkerf ues,  Marian  Kowalskl,  and  Johann  Friedrlch 
Julius  Sohmidt.     In  general,  the  *  Proceedings  of  ob- 
L    servatorics  *  are  not  more  interesting  than  formerly ; 
■  and,  of  the  twenty-one  institutions  reported,  a  small 
^L^mber  appear  to  be  gradually  fossilizing,  while  at 
^■jpp  or  three  an  extraordinary  degree  of  activity  is 
^B^blced.      American  astronomers  will   find  slender 
eatue  for  complaining  at  the  council's  '*  Notes  on  some 
points  connected  with  the  progress  of    astronomy 
during  the  past  year;'*  for  about  one-half  of  the  sec- 
tion of  twenty-seven  pages  devoted  to  this  history  is 
occupied  with  the  work  of  Americans  in  the  advance- 
ment of  this  science.     The  important  Vpoints'  com- 
mented upon  are  Professor  Newct)mb*s  researches  in 
mathematical  astronomy,  Profeisor  Salford's  inves- 
tigation of   Greenwich   planetary   observations,  star 
catalogues  by  Dr.  Gould  and  Dr.  Grant,  Dr.  Back- 
lund's  investigation  of  the  motion  of  Encke^s  comet, 
D^mb*>wskrs   measures  of   double  stars,    Professor 
PIckering^B    work   with   the    meridian    photometer, 
JJr,    Huggin!i''s    photography    of    the    solar    corona 
without  an  eclipse,  Professor  Langley^s  researches  in 


atmospheric  absorption,  and  the  conclusions  of  tlie 
International  prime-meridian  conference. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  anniverstiry  meeting,  Mr* 
Edwin  Dunkin  was  re-elected  president  of  the  society; 
and  Professor  Adams,  Professor  Cayley,  Dr.  De  la 
Rue,  and  Mr,  Stone  were  elected  vice-presidents. 


JAMES  CLERK  MAXWELL. 

This  abridged  volume  will  be  welcomed 
with  groat  pleasure  by  all  who  have  enjoyed 
the  larger  work,  for  it  puts  into  one's  hands 
a  vafle  viecum.  The  life  of  Maxwell  is  worth 
pondering  upon ;  and  it  is  a  peculiarity  of 
all  that  he  has  ever  written  ii|xin  science, 
that  some  miuds  can  draw  inexhaustible  nour- 
ishment from  his  essays  and  letters.  Many 
will  miss  porLiona  of  the  larger  volume  ;  but,  iu 
return  for  what  has  been  omitted,  the  editors 
have  given  three  important  letters  from  Clerk 
Maxwell  to  Faraday,  and  one  of  Faraday's  to 
him.  The  volume  also  contains  letters  to  Dr. 
Iluggins  on  the  structure  of  comets.  His  let- 
ter to  Faraday,  upon  the  latter's  idea  of  lines 
of  force,  shows  clearly  how  strongly  the  new 
conception  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind. 
In  this  letter  he  says,  — 

**  You  have  also  seen  that  the  great  mystery  is,  not 
how  like  bodies  repel  and  unlike  attract,  hut  how 
like  bod  if  8  attract  by  gravitation.  But  if  you  can 
get  over  that  difficulty,  either  by  making  gnivity  the 
residual  of  the  two  electricities  or  by  .simply  admit- 
ting it,  then  your  lines  of  force  can  *  weave  a  web 
across  the  sky,*  and  lead  the  i^tars  in  their  courses, 
without  any  nece.*sarlly  immediate  connection  wHh 
the  objects  of  their  attraction." 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  read  the  letters 
which  passed  between  these  distinguished  men* 
It  was  perfectly  natural  for  Maxwell  to  express 
his  physical  ideas  in  matlieraatical  language ; 
while  Farad  a}',  im  versed  in  mathematics, 
could  nevertheless  express  his  conclusions  in 
a  logical  shape,  which  w^ere  the  translations 
iuto  ordinary  language  of  the  results  of  Max- 
welTs  equations.  In  one  place  Faraday 
writes,  — 

**  There  is  one  thing  I  would  be  glad  to  a^k  you. 
WliGii  a  mathematician,  engaged  in  investigating 
physical  actions  and  results,  has  arrived  at  his  con- 
chisiooB,  may  they  not  be  expressed  in  common 
language  as  fully^  clearly,  and  definitely  as  in  math- 
ematical fommiae  ?  If  so,  would  It  not  be  a  great 
boon  to  such  as  I,  to  express  them  go^  translating 
them  out  of  their  hieroglyphics,  that  we  also  might 
work  upon  them  by  experiment  ?  " 

The  Hf*  of  Jamm  CUrk  MctxwtU;  with  selectJonft  from  lilc 
corrcfApondoDce  and  occasional  wrilinif*.  By  Lswit  CAHf  bsli., 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  nnil  Wlu^iAM  Oarkktt,  If. A.  New  edition* 
iibrtdgcij  imd  revlaed.    I^iiiJun»  Marmiiian^  18S4.     lS-(-431  p.   SV 
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In  these  days  of  renewed  interest  in  the 
estiiblishraent  of  libysical  laboratories,  it  is  in- 
t<^resting  to  read  Max  weirs  views  of  the  best 
method  of  conducting  these  laboratories.  In 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Maxwell,  he  sa^^s  in  regard  to 
the  Cavendish  laboratory  at  Cambridge,  — 

*' Tliere  are  two  parties  about  the  prof essoralifp: 
one  want*  popular  lectures*  and  ibe  other  cares  more 
for  experimental  work,  I  tbink  there  should  be  a 
praMation,  — popular  lectures  ftud  rough  experiments 
for  the  masses,  renl  exi>erimenti9  for  real  students, 
and  laborious  experiments  for  first-rate  meo.'^ 

Rarcl}'  has  the  true  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  proper  course  in  the  direction  of  a  lab- 
oratory been  more  clearly  stated. 

Many  who  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
the  studies  to  wliieh  Maxwell  devoted  his  life, 
wll!  read  his  life,  and  tind  it  a  fascinating  one. 
The  philosopher  will  ponder  over  the  views  of 
the  stnicturc  of  the  universe,  and  Maxweirs 
endeavor  to  do  hia  duty  in  a  world  some  of 
whose  mysteries  he  set  himself  to  discover. 
The  physicist  will  tinci  it  easier  to  read  the 
treatise  on  heat,  and  the  treatise  on  electricity 
and  magnetism,  by  bect:jming  better  acfjtiaint^d 
with  the  habits  of  thought  of  Maxwell  as  they 
are  revealed  bv  his  own  letters  in  this  little 
volume.  The  devout  Christian  will  find  in 
Maxwell  nn  exemplar  to  whum  he  can  point 
with  unanswerable  words  as  an  illustration  of 
the  satisfying  power  of  the  Christian  faith  to  a 
mind  which  has  had  few  equals  in  the  his  to  r}^ 
of  the  world,  and  which,  nevertheless,  clung 
to  the  Christian  religion  as  the  only  satisfying 
thing  in  the  end. 


THE    PART  PLAYED  BY  THE  CELL  IN 
LIVING  ORGANISMS. 

Like  most  other  new  doctrines,  the  cellular 
theory  has  been  given  too  wide  an  interpreta- 
tion. Within  the  last  few  years,  botanical 
research  hm  proved  that  the  essential  living 
part,  the  protoplasm,  is  often  united  by  slen- 
der threads  passing  from  cell  to  cell.  A  sinai- 
lar  connection  has  also  been  demonstrated  in 
certain  animal  organs.  Nevertheleaa,  *  cells  ' 
remain  actual  facts,  and  very  important  facts, 
of  which  the  biologist  has  to  take  account* 
The  cellular  theory  may  be  modifled  in  detail, 
but  it  will  remain  true  in  essentials.  With 
regard  to  cei'tain  cells,  even  in  the  highest 
animals,  as  the  amoeba-like  corpuscles  which 
creep  all  over  our  own  bodies  in  the  lyraph- 
channels,  and  play  an  important  part  in  the 

Lo  bioittffie  veitululre  :  Hudr  compar^^f  J<e  la  cfUuif  dnnn  tt« 
dfu^-  regneit.  Vwf  Ic  ChAiioInc  J.  B.  Cacmot,  proftfuiieur  a  I'ual. 
yBTmlit  calhonque  d<*  Louvulu.     Lkrrc.  Jottph  Van  In  H  de. 


regeneration  of  injured  tissues,  it  is  certainly^ 
true,  even  in  its  most  extreme  form*     At  tliii" 
critical  epoch  in  its  history,  a  brief  account 
the  development  of  the  eell-doctrine  may 
of  interest.     We  condense  it  from  the  pag 
of  Canon  Carnoy. 

Robert  Hooke  (1665)  first  applied  the  wo 

*  cell '  in    describing  the  structure  of  plant 
He  did  not,  however,  regard  cells  as  separati 
pieces  of  living  matter,  but  compared  them 
cavities  in  a  continuous  mass,  like  the  cells  < 
a  honeycomb,      Malpighi   (1075)    recognize 
that  vegetable    cells  were   distinct,    ap|)Dsed, ' 
closed  sacs.     Leenwenhoek,  in  his  letters  to 
the  Royal  society  of  London  (168(.V95),  calle 
especial   attention   to   the    ceibmembrane 
envelope.      From   this    time,    for    about   one 
hundred  years,  vegetable  cells  (animal  being 
nnknowii)  were    regarded   as   little    bladders 
filled  with  a  homogeneous  liquid. 

The  next  advance  w^as  made  in  1781,  whe 
Fontana  described  and  figured  within  son 
cells  an  *  oviform  body  provided  in  the  centre 
with  a  spot,'  This  earliest  observation  of  the 
cell- nucleus  remained  practically*  unheeded  for 
fifty  years,  and  then  R.  Brown  of  Oxford 
confirmed  and  greatly  extended  it,  lie  first 
demonstrated  that  the  nucleus  was  a  norm« 
and  usual  constituent  of  vegetable  cells.     Th 

*  spot  *  inside  the  nucleus  seen  by  Fontana 
and  now  known  as  the  nudeolua^  was  redia 
covered  by  Valentin  in  1836,  At  this  e[>oct 
therefore,  the  cell  was  defined  as  •■*  a  vesic 
with  a  solid  envelope,  containing  liquid  la 
which  a  nucleus  with  lis  nucleolus  floaie«L*'| 
Starch  grains,  chlorophyl  bodies,  and  eryst 
had  also  been  seen  in  various  cells. 

The  next  step  forward  was  the  recognition 
of  cells  as  independent  individuals,  or  *  ele 
mentary  organisms.'  Turpin  and  Mirbel  pn 
mulgated  this  view  about  1H26  ;  but  it  w» 
8chleiden*8  Ktrnndziige  der  wissenschafllicheo 
botanik  *  (1H12)  that  led  to  any  general  ae 
ceptance  of  it  by  scientific  men*  Since  then  J 
Schwann,  Max  Schultze,  Briicke,  and  maoj 
others,  have  firmly  established  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  relation  of  cells  to  tbe  la 
plants  in  which  they  were  found,  was  l^i« 
studied.  Malpighi  and  Leenwenhoek  both  la 
lieved  that  such  plants  were  esscntialh*  rosultl 
up  of  juxtaposed  cells.  Schlciden  and  othersij 
eapeeially  Hugo  von  Mo  hi  (1827),  finally  disi 
monstrated  that  vegetable  tissues,  as  a  whole,! 
were  but  aggregates  of  more  or  less  m^xUfied^ 
cells,  which  had  a  common  origin,  and  wcft ' 
all  at  first  alike,  but  often  bucame  greatly 
altered  in  the  growth  and  developrnrnt  of  i 
plant. 
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About  1880  the  cell-doctrine  w&s  accepted, 
»o  far  as  concerned  tlie  vegetable  kingdom* 
That  it  was  also  applicuble  to  animals^  was 
slated  by  Dutrochet  in  1824  ;  but  it  remained 
for  Sc'Uvrann  to  prove  in  his  classical  treatise 
(1839)  the  correctness  ol*  this  thesis.  From 
that  time  the  cellular  theory  may  be  regarded 
as  definitely  established.  Its  extension  to  the 
explanation  of  certain  pathological  processes 
by  Goodsir  (1845)  and  Virchow  (1859)  was  a 
noteworthy  advance. 

All  this  time  the  definition  of  the  cell,  ac- 
cepted at  the  time  of  Valentin's  work,  was  un- 
dergoing modification.  The  protoplasm  was 
discx)vered,  and  its  fundamental  importance 
recognized.  Bit  by  bit  the  essential  structure 
of  cells  was  simplified,  until  now  the  term  de- 
notes nothing  hut  an  independent  particle  of 
protoplasm.  This  partiule  may  have,  and  often 
has^  a  nucleus  in  it,  and  a  cell-wall  around  it ; 
but  both  may  be  absent,  and  the  tiny  mass  live 
and  grow  and  multii*!}*.  8uch  mollifications, 
in  our  conceptions  as  to  what  parts  are  ne- 
cessarj'  to  the  construction  of  a  cell,  do  not, 
however,  in  any  way  essentially  alter  tbe  cell- 
doctrine  :  it  still  remains  a  fuiidamental  truth, 

^e  basis  of  all  morphology*  and  physiology. 
if  late  years  a  vast  number  of  important 

fpers  have  appeared,  dealing  with  the  struc- 
ture and  the  properties  of  cells.  They  are 
scattered  over  the  pages  of  many  journals,  and 
written  in  man^*  languages ;  and  the  time  had 
le  for  some  one  to  collect  and  unify  lhem» 

good  summary  of  the  more  important  results 
of  the  work  of  the  past  twenty  years,  and  a 
bibliography,  aiding  iIiohc  desiring  more  de- 
tailed information  to  find  it  in  original  sources, 
vfSLB  a  necessity.  Canon  Carnoy  undertook 
this  task  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  present  fascicule 
of  bis  treatise  on  the  '  Cellular  biology  *  goes^ 
has  performed  it  w^elL  The  instalment  pub- 
lished con  tin  ns  Iw^o  htmdred  and  seventy -one 
pages,  of  which,  however,  only  the  final  hun- 
dred deal  directly  with  cells.  The  introduc- 
tory pages  contain  an  exposition  of  the  objects 
and  methods  of  education,  wliicli  we  heartil}- 
commend  to  all  teachers  of  natural  history  ; 
also  directions  in  histological  technique,  which, 
for  students  of  general  biulogy,  are  more  use- 
fnl  than  those  in  any  text-book  of  microscopy 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  the  final  hundred 
pages  are  as  follows  :  discovery  of  the  cell  and 
of  its  parts  ;  elementary  organisms  ;  the  cellu- 
lar biology  ;  protoplasm  ;  the  properties  of  liv- 
ing matter ;  the  general  structure  of  the  cell, 

td   its  newer  definitions  ;   the  structure  and 
leral  composition  of  protoplasm  and  nucleus  ; 


the  general  laws  of  the  cell ;  the  structure  and 
comt>osition  of  tlie  nucleus  in  detail  The  last 
topic  occupies  more  than  sixty  pages,  and  is 
of  great  value  as  bringing  together  in  con- 
venient form  the  main  results  of  the  many  re- 
searches on  nuclei  made  during  the  last  ten 
years. 

An  important  and  gratifying  feature  of  the 
book  is  that  its  illustrations  are  not  only  good, 
but  new.  It  i»  difficult  to  express  fully  our 
gratitude  for  this:  those  wdio  have  been  wea- 
ried by  seeing  tlie  same  veteran  woodcuts 
dragged  out  once  more  for  duty  in  each  new 
text- book,  will,  however,  appreciate  the  glad- 
ness with  which  we  greet  these  new,  and  in 
most  cases  better  ones. 

While  we  heartily  commend  Canon  Carnoy *s 
book  for  its  scientific  merits,  we  think  that  it 
has  another  claim  to  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  progress  of  human  thought : 
it  marks  the  close  of  an  epoch.  Written  by  a 
professor  in  a  Catholic  university,  in  a  Catholic 
country,  and  utilixiug  and  acceiiting  as  it  does 
the  results  attained  by  the  best  biological  work- 
e  rs  a  i  id  thin  ke  r  s  i  nd  epe  nd  en  I  ly  of  a  1 1  theo  1  ogi  cal 
prejudice,  it  is  a  sign,  among  many,  that  modern 
biology  has  won  its  battle.  There  will  still  be 
occasional  echoes  of  the  struggle,  and  we  may 
for  some  time  to  come  meet  such  instances  of 
persecution  as  that  to  which  Professor  Wood- 
row  was  i^ecently  subjected  ;  but  the  war  is 
over.  The  leligious  world  in  general  recog- 
nizes daily  with  greater  clearness  that  science 
is  not  necessarily  irreligious ;  and  that  the 
conviction  that  our  universe  has  been  devel- 
oped and  is  governed  in  accordance  with  im- 
mutable laws,  is  compatible  with  belief  in  an 
all- wise  Law-giver. 


LANGLF.Y'S   WORK  ON  MOUNT  WHIT' 
NEY. 

From  a  scientific  |3oint  of  view,  the  *  Report 
of  the  Mount  Whitney  expedition  of  18H  J '  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  important  vohimes 
which  has  ever  been  issued  by  our  govern- 
ment. It  presents  fully  and  clearly,  not  only 
the  obsei-v^ations  made  upon  the  mountain,  with 
their  results,  but  also  much  of  the  preliminary 
work  and  discussion  which  showed  the  need  of 
such  an  expeilition,  together  with  a  description 
of  the  ingenious  and  delicate  apparatus  devised 
by  Professor   Langley    for  the   investigation. 

R*»tarchf*  on  tht  »oUtr  hrrit^unii  Un  nhtvrption  hy  the  eartA*§ 
tt^o*phere.  A  rfpQH  Of»  tht'  Mount  Whttruy  erpfttiUon>  By 
I'rof.  B.  V.  Lanolit*  W*u*hlngtob.  f/f*rftnfi*fnl,  18S4.  (Prof. 
pxpum  V.  S.  dignal  icrr.,  »v.)     242  p.,  rHuBtr.j  21  pL,  map.    4\ 
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To  a  certain  extent,  the  princit>al  i^esults  have 
already  been  given  in  various  papers  read  be- 
fore the  National  academy  of  seiences,  and 
printed  more  or  leas  fully  in  the  different 
scientific  journals ;  but  we  now  have,  for  the 
first  time,  the  details  of  the  obaervations  and 
coniputations  from  which  the  results  have  been 
derived,  au<l  are  put  in  {lossession  of  the  facts 
necessary  to  a  due  appredation  of  their  weight. 

Tlie  first  of  the  twenty-one  chapters  of  which 
the  report  consists,  is  occupied  with  the  prelim- 
inary obBcrvatious  at  Allegheny  during  1880 
and  18H1,  — observations  which  brought  out 
clearly  the  fallacy  of  most  of  the  methods  and 
conclusions  previously  adopted,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  careful  series  of  observations  at  some 
elevated  station. 

The  second  chapter  contains  an  account  of 
the  organization  of  the  expedition  under  the 
auspices  of  the  signal-service,  an<l  gives  the 
story  of  the  journey,  with  a  description  of 
the  stations.  It  is  made  quite  clear  that  Mount 
Whitney  is  a  station  every  way  adapted  to  the 
puri>ose3  for  which  it  was  selected  ;  and  every 
one  interested  in  science  will  most  sincerely 
join  in  the  author's  hope  "'^  that  something  more 
than  a  mere  ordijiary  meteorological  station  will 
be  erecied  here,  and  that  the  almost  unequalled 
advantages  of  this  site  will  be  developed  by 
the  government/' 

The  third  chapter  contains  a  brief  historical 
summary  of  the  actinoraelric  w^ork  done  bv 
various  observers  previous  to  1880.  We  miss 
in  it,  however,  any  allusion  to  the  labors  of 
Secchi,  Kosetti,  and  Waterston. 

The  next  five  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
pyrheliometric  and  aetinometric  observations 
made  by  the  expedition,  with  all  necessary 
details  as  to  the  apparatus  and  methods  of 
reduction.  Professor  Langley  condeuuis  the 
pyrheliometer  of  Fouillet  as  liable  to  give  a 
very  inaccurate  determination  of  the  quantity 
of  heat  actually  brought  by  a  given  sunbeam 
under  given  circumstances ;  and  he  appears 
to  consider  the  globe  actinometcr  of  \nolle  as, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  when  the  constants  of 
the  instrumeot  have  been  determined  with  suf- 
ficient care.  The  summary  of  results  in  chap- 
ter ix.  makes  it  very  clear,  however,  that  the 
mere  inaccuracies  of  observation  are  not  so 
prejudicial  to  the  satisfactory  iletermi nation  of 
the  ^  Bolar  constant '  as  the  usu,  iu  the  reduc- 
tions, of  the  fallacious  assumption  that  the 
amount  of  radiant  energy  transmitted  through 
an  imperfectly  transparent  medium  is  given  by 
the  long-accepted  formula,  C  =  Eri%  in  which  E 
is  the  ^  solar  constant,'  a  a  constant '  coefficient 
of  transmission/  and  <  the  *  thickness '  of  the 


air-stratum  through  which  the  rays  pen^rat 
To  bring  out  this  fallacy  is  one  of  the  autbor'l 
main  objects  ;  and  he  sets  it  in  a  striking  Ugh 
by  certain  comparisons,  given  on  pp.  69  ac 
119,  between  the  results  obtained  at  Lone  Piti 
and  at  Mountain  Camp,  eight  thousand  feel 
higher.  We  note,  however,  that,  by  a  sort  of 
impish  perversity  of  typographical  luck,  1.7S?7 
is  printed  for  1.707  on  the  ninth  hne  of  p,  1  i9.  ij 
making  the  printed  figures  egregiously  cotl^Sj 
tradictory  of  the  conclusions  asserted  in  the 
text. 

The  fallacv  consists  in  neglecting  tl»e  fa* 
that  the  solar  radiation  is  not  homogeneoi 
and  in  assuming,  that,  while  such  is  the  fact 
the  formula  given  above  is  applicable,  providi 
one  determines  with  care  a  sort  of  mean  value 
for  a  by  the  fHjmparison  of  observations  maile 
at  different  altitudes  of  the  sun*    In  chapter  x, 
the  author  discusses  the  matter  fully,  and  shows 
mathematically  that   vahtts  of  the  solar  con- 
stant^ obtained  by  reducing^  according  to  thit 
formula^  any  possible  actual  observatiotis,  tvill 
inevitably  be  too  small^  and  probably  very  mw  ' 
too  smaiL 

Chapters  xi.,  xii.,  and  xiii.   are  taken  u| 
with  the  desrription  of  the  special  apparattj 
devised  by  the  author  to  meet  the  difficully 
and  with  au  account  of  the  observations  made* 
with  the  spectrobolometer  at  Mount  Whitney 
and  Allegheny  ;    other  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the   '  transmissibility  *  of  our  atmosphere  for 
light,  and  to  skv  and  nocturnal  radiation  ;  ami 
others  yet,  include  an  interesting  summary  an<l 
discussion  of  the  hygrometric  and  barometric 
observations.     The  report  proix?r  closes  with 
a  general  summary  of  results.     As  reganls  the 
^  solar  constant  *  itself,  the  author^s  conclusion 
is,  that  ''^  at  the  earth's  mean  distance,  in  the 
absence  of  its  absorbing  atmosphere,  the  mht 
rays  would    raise   one    gram   of   water   thre$ 
degrees  Centigrade  per  minute  for  each  nor- 
mally exposed  centimetre  of  its  surface,'^    Ac-j 
cording  to  this,  the  '  solar  constant '  is  thi 
(small)  calories  (gram  degi^es)   i)cr  minui 
j>er  sqjuare  cejitimetre,  —  equivalent,  of  eoursci 
to   thirty   large   calories    (kilogram    degrees) 
per  minute   per  square  metre.     The   hilhti 
received  values  range  from  twenty  to  twentj-j 
five.     Other  results  of  great  importance  art 
also  indicated,  relating  to  the  wave-length  of 
*  dark-heat/   the   theory  of  the   mainlemmc 
of  the  earth's   temperature   by   its   overhi; 
atmosphere,  the  amount  of  absorption  by  tlui 
atmosphere,   and   a  number  of  other  relal 
subjects.     We  have  not  room  to  quote  Uienu 
and  they  would  better  be  road  iu  their  «w 
nection. 
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There  are  also  three  apiiendieest  —  the  first 
relating  to  the  reduction  of  the  iJsjThrometer 
observations,  which,  at  the  summit  of  the  mouu- 
tain,  show  certain  eonsiderablii  discordances ; 
the  second,  on  the  experi menial  determination 
of  wave-leogths  in  the  invisible  prismatic  spec- 
tram*  —  a  paper  already  published  elsewhere, 
but  most  appropriately  reprinted  in  this  connec- 

•  tion  ;  and,  finally,  an  investigation  of  the  effect 
of  convection-currents  upon  the  loss  or  gain  of 
temperatnre  by  a  thermometer-bulb. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Professor 
Langley's  exposure  of  the  fallacy  of  the  earlier 
methods  of  investigating  the  solar  radiation, 
and  his  invention  of  the  spectrobolometcr,  will 
always  be  recognized  as  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  subject ;  and  in  the  volume  before  us 
I  we  have  the  best  available  summing-up  of  the 
ft  matter. 

H  U  would  b©  unjust  to  close  this  notice  with- 
H  out  an  allusion  to  a  fact  wliieli  is  well  and 
^uncefully  stated  in  Gen.  Hazen's  brief  prcf- 
^■Bb:  '^  It  should  be  said  that  the  aid  given  to 
^*?fofessor  Langley  [by  the  signal-service], 
wliich  he  so  gracefully  acknowledges  in  the 
text,  was  necessarily  limited.  A  large  part  of 
the  expense  of  tlie  outfit  was  generously  borne 
by  a  friend  of  the  Allegheny'  observatory.'* 
^o  this  anonymous  friend,  as  well  as  to  the 
Ber%'ice  and  to  Professor  Langley  him- 
tie  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
^ence  are  due,  and  are  hereby  returned. 
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aVotes  and  news, 

TffK  legijil attire  of  Wiscousin  has  appropriated 
a  bundred  and  ninety  thousand  doUara  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wiaconsin,  for  rebuilding  the  Bcience 
lAboratorit.^8  destroyed  by  fir<3  on  Dec.  1,  18S4.  The 
new  btiiJdiiigs  will  consist  of  a  chemical  laboratory, 
a  machine-shop,  and  a  building  far  the  departments 
of  phy^ic-f,  engineering,  geology,  and  zoology.  All 
are  lo  be  fire-proof,  or,  more  accurately^  *  slow-bum* 
Ing/  buildings;  and  the  heating-apparatus  for  all  Is 
to  be  placed  In  a  separate  structure.  In  addition  to 
the  abuve-nanied  sum^  the  insurance  on  the  former 
buitdiiig,  amounting  to  some  forty  Uiousand  dollars, 
l9  appropriated  for  refitting  the  departments  with 
necessary  furniture  and  apparatus  for  immediate  use. 
No  appropriation  for  cabinets,  etc.,  was  urged,  as  the 
next  legislature  will  meet  before  the  completion  of 
the  new  building.  It  is  proposed  to  push  the  con- 
struction of  the  chemical  laboratory  and  machine- 
shop  a«  rapidly  as  possible.  Since  items  have 
appeare^l^  asserting  that  the  Lapbam  herbarium  was 
destroyed,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  herbarium  was 
not  in  Science  hall,  and  is  consequently  intact, 

—  In  their  report  on  Ediaon*s  autograpliic  telegraph, 
the  exaoilaers  of  telegraphic  apparatus  at  the  Phila- 


delphia electrical  exhibition  write,  "It  waa  not  set 
up  in  such  mannerlhat  its  construction  or  mode  of 
operation  conid  be  examined,  and  we  are  therefore 
unable  to  report  upon  it.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  proper 
to  »ay  that  the  autographic  .system  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  communications  in  facsimile  would  setmi  to 
afford  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  for  the  labors 
of  future  improvers  of  the  telegraph.  It  is  apparently 
in  this  direction,  if  miy,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
future  solution  of  the  problem  of  cheap  telegraphy. 
It  will  be  readily  uiiderstoncl  that  if  an  efficient  system 
were  invented  by  which  the  original  message,  as  writ- 
ten by  the  scndi*r,  could  be  placed  in  a  machine,  and 
a  facsimile  of  it  instantly  produced  by  the  action  of 
electricity  at  a  distant  station,  and  this  by  automatic 
machinery  without  the  intervention  of  human  handa, 
the  actual  cost  of  performing  the  service  would  be 
but  the  merest  trifle.  Yet  there  is  apparently  no 
obstacle  In  the  way  «jf  obtaining  this  result,  which  we 
may  not  hope  to  see  overcome  sooner  or  later  by  the 
genius  and  perseverance  of  our  inventors/^ 

—  The  Leander  McConniclc  observatory  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  was  inaugurated  on  April  13; 
thc^  leremonies  taking  place  in  the  public  hall  of  the 
i[islitiition,  and  Professor  Asaph  Hall  of  the  naval 
observatory,  Washington,  delivering  the  address. 
The  principal  instrument  is  the  great  Clark  refractor 
of  twenty-six  inches*  aperture.  The  observatory  has 
a  house  adjoining  for  tlie  director,  Professor  Stone, 
and  is  possessed  of  a  considerable  endowment  fund, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Vatiderbilt  of  New  York. 

—  Capt.  Thompson  of  the  schooner  R.  Bowers 
reports  that  on  June  4,  ltS84,  in  latitude  42*^  40'  north, 
longitude  6iF  47'  west^  a  sealed  bottle,  inside  of  which 
was  placed  a  record  of  their  voyage,  was  thrown  over- 
board. The  bottle,  with  record,  was  picked  up  on 
July  15,  1884,  at  Little  Dover  Bay,  east  point  of 
Nova  Scolia, 

—  A  pamphlet  lias  been  issued  hy  Dr.  John  B* 
Billings,  the  secretary-general  of  the  International 
medical  cougreas,  to  be  held  in  Washington  in  1S87, 
giving  the  rules  for  the  congress^  and  a  provisional 
list  of  officers, 

—  The  circular  of  tlie  sunnner  school  of  languages 
at  Amherst  for  the  conjlng  session,  exhibits  an  en- 
largement of  the  methods  and  aims  of  tlm  school, 
and  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  subjects  taught 
and  of  tcAcliers  demanded »  which,  a  few  years  back, 
any  one  wouJd  have  been  thought  over-sanguine  to 
predict.  The  growth  of  the  school  seems  to  indicate 
plainly  that  it  has  created  a  demand  for  itself,  and 
that  its  management  is  meeting  tlie  necessities  of  the 
case  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Professor  AXontague, 
of  the  department  of  modern  languages  in  Amherst 
college,  is  the  director  of  the  school:  and  lie  has  the 
immediate  co-operation,  in  German,  of  Professor 
Zuellig,  now  an  instructor  at  Princeton;  in  French, 
of  Professor  Bernartl  of  Boston;  in  Latin,  of  Pro- 
fessor Johnson  of  Lehigh  university;  and  in  Hebrew, 
of  the  well-known  *ipecialist,  Dr.  Haley.  Thirteen 
other  instructors  in  language  are  also  announced; 
and  the  generosity  of  the  officers  of  the  college  in 
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making  Us  cabinets,  muBieums,  and  library  collection 3 
available  to  the  students  of  the  summer  school,  is 
worthy  i*f  note. 

—  In  com  me  nil  ng  on  the  automatic  chemical 
telegraph,  the  comm.tttee  on  telegraph  apparatus  at 
the  Philaibili»bia  exhibition  says  that  Ihia  system  waa 
at  one  lime  in  commercial  use  to  a  conaidtTable  ex- 
tent in  this  country,  but  haa  been  abandoned  for 
reasons  probably  due  more  to  peculiarities  in  the  com- 
mercial requirements  uf  American  telegraphy  than 
to  any  inherent  difficulties  in  the  operaliou  of  the 
mechanism  itself.  The  automatic  method  of  trans- 
mission,  although  full  of  promise,  has  in  almost  every 
instance  failed  to  realize  tbe  expectations  of  Its 
advocates  as  a  substitute  for  the  «*rdinary  process  of 
manual  transmission.  This  difficulty,  whatever  it 
may  he,  is  inherent  in  the  principle  jtiself,  and  is  not 
properly  chargealde  to  defects  in  the  operation  of  the 
apparatus* 

—  The  Auk  for  January  contains  the  preliminary 
report  of  the  committee  on  bird-migralton,  of  the 
Ornithological  unioUj  from  whicli  it  appears  that 
ob^ervlng-stations  are  now  established  in  every  state 
and  territory  in  the  Union,  except  Nevada.  Returns 
have  been  received  from  over  one  thousand  observers, 
Who  are  usually^  not  ornlthologials,  but,  as  a  rule. 
Intelligent  farmers,  who  know  only  the  very  com- 
monest birds.  The  most  eastern  station  n  at  St. 
John,  Newfoundland;  the  most  northern,  at  Belle 
Isle,  off  Labrador;  and  the  uio.«it  soutbeni,  at  Som- 
brero Key,  Fla,  Reports  have  also  come  from  many 
points  on  the  Pacific,  and  even  from  as  far  north  as 
Point  Barrow,  Alaska.  The  amount  uf  information 
so  far  received  is  so  comparatively  meagre,  tbal  it  is 
impossible  to  generalize  as  yet;  but  the  various  ob- 
servers are  working  with  great  interest  in  the  matter^ 
ao  that  it  cannot  be  long  before  many  valuable  gen- 
eralizations can  be  drawn  from  the  data  which  are 
BO  rapidly  coming  in, 

—  The  thlrtl  lecture  before  the  San  Diego  society 
of  natural  history  was  on  the  Sudan,  delivered  by 
Stuart  Stanly;  and  tlie  visit  of  Dr.  Farlow  was  im- 
proved by  engaging  him  to  give  the  fourth, 

—  According  to  ihe  Jonrnal  of  the  iron  and  steel 
institute,  large  deposits  of  Iron  ore  have  been  discov- 
ered In  Cuba,  the  extent  of  which  will  cause  Ihe 
Island  to  take  rank  with  other  cotmtrles  as  a  source 
of  supply  of  the  raw  material  for  iron-making.  An 
Arneriean  mining  engineer  states  that  lie  is  familiar 
with  most  of  tbe  rich  fields  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe,  but  that  he  has  never  seen  any  like  those 
of  Cuba.  lie  adds  that  he  has  seen  veins  of  iron  ore, 
but  til  at  there  are  ou  the  surface  Immense  deposits, 
varying  in  thickness  from  ten  to  fifty  yards,  mostly 
in  blocks  of  from  two  to  twenty  tons'  weight.  At  one 
place  he  found  by  actual  measurement  that  there 
must  be  present  about  1,837,4^,000  cubic  yards  of 
ore.  This  deposit  Is  situated  only  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  where  a  good  harbor  can  be  opened  to 
ship  ttie  ore.  Farther  in  the  interior  there  is  another 
large  deposit. 

—  The  Royal  society  of  New  South  Wales  offers  its 


medal  and  twenty-five  pounds  for  the  best  ^ntnn,itt»| 
cation  (provided  it  he  of  sufficient  merit) 
the  result  of  original  research  or  obscr\at 
each  of  ibe  following  subjects:  —  to  be  sent  in  do 
later  than  3day  1,  1S86,  on  the  cheraislry  of  lh#>  Au 
tralian  gums  and  resins;  on  the  tin  depos^iis  of  Kei 
South  Wales;  on  the  iron-ore  deposits  of  New  Soutiil 
Wales;  list  of  the  marine  faun  a  of  Port  Jackson^  with 
descriptive  notes  as  to  habits,  distribution,  etc.:  to 
be  sent  m  not  later  than  May  1,  1887,  on  the  silver- 
ore  deposits  of  New  South  Wales;  origin  and  mode 
of  occurrence  of  gold-bearing  veins  atid  of  the  asso> 
elated  minerals;  influence  of  the  Australian  cnniaie 
in  producing  modifications  of  diseaices;  on  Ihe  In- 
fusoria peculiar  to  Australia. 

—  The  meteorological  summary  for  February,  tSS5^ 
at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  gives  the  mean  daily  temperiTMf* 
at  55.9*;  the  highest  temiierature,  70<^;  the  I 
lemj>erature,  37.6^.  The  mean  daily  relative  huniid- 
ity  was  77.7,  with  only  .01  of  an  inch  of  precipitaiinfl 
against  0,U5  inches  of  precipitation  in  February,  18 

—  Rev.  E.  L.  Greene,  of  the  University  of  CalifomSij 
at  Berkeley,  intends  making  a  botanical  trip  in  Aprf 
to  the  Guadaloupe  and  the  Cerros  Islands,  off  Lowfl 
California. 

—  The  applications  for  space  in  the  Invenllow 
exhibition  at  South  Kensington  have  been  enonnuui 
If  all  the  applications  had  been  granted,  it  wi)U)< 
have  required  an  area  six  times  as  large  as  Hyde  Piirl 
to  contain  the  exhibits;  yet  the  inventions  are  con 
fined  to  the  loj^t  twenty- three  years,  and  the  musl^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  historical  collection, 
Btrlctcd  to  this  century.  Steam  engines  and  boll^n 
have  the  largest  share  of  space  ;  eJectricity,  navatl 
architecture,  and  mining  and  metallurgy,  having  llivl 
next. 

—  The  total  distance  run  by  the  cars  on  the 
Brighton  (England)  electric  railway  during  the  first 
six  months  of  its  existence  was  tifteen  thousand  tttj 
hundred  miles.  Two  hundred  thousand  pas*engfTi 
were  carried,  at  an  expense  of  five  cents  per  mile, 

—  It  is  reiK>rted  that  the  experiment  is  to  Iw  lrii4 1 
in  Berlin  of  running  the  street-cars  by  eleclrldiy.f 
Storage-batleries  of  the  form  supplied  by  the  Eko-| 
trie-power  company  of  London  will  be  employed. 

—  The  Messrs.  Orcutt  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Intcn* 
penetrating  the  Lower  Californian  peulnsula  as  far  1 
possible  by  wagon  this  spring,  with  the  object  of  In 
vestigating  its  flora. 

—  Mr.  D.  S,  Smart,  in  a  paper  recently  pres«nt<i 
to  the  British  institution  of  civil  engineers,  deAi*rib 
recent  British  practice  in  steam-boiler  consinicLloa 
He  states  that  Mow,'  *  soft,*  or  *mlid*  sleeh 
has  the  valuable  qualities  of  iron  without  itJidefoe^'^ 
is  now  extensively  used  for  this  work.     It  is  1 
usually  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  per  cent  strong 
holler-iron,  and  Is  superior,  when  well  made,  J 
tility.      Some  variation  in  this  last  respect  lu^ 
to  considerable  distrust  of  the  metal ;  bu  t  this  dtstruil 
has   been  quite  often  due  to  uufamilitirity,  ou 
part  of  users,  with  the  nature  of  the  materia],  ua 


with  the  proper  method b  of  manipulating  it.  Some 
brand*  are  found  to  weld  Hke  iron,  while  others  will 
not  weldi  and  are  brittle.  No  .iccident  of  fterioufl 
cha.t«ct«r  has  yet  occurred »  however*  to  any  steel 
boiler,  ao  far  aa  reported*  It  is  not  yet  fully  ascer- 
tAiited  to  what  extent  deterioration  may  affect  the 
safety  of  steel  boilers.  It  is  anticipated^  howcTer* 
that  the  metal  Is  likely  to  pmve  more  satisfactory  in 
this  respect  than  iron*  Steel  rivets  are  used  to  some 
extent,  and  their  use  Is  continually  increasing.  More 
car«  19  requisite  in  their  working  than  is  demanded 
in  the  use  of  iron  rivets.  It  h  desirable  that  all  parts 
of  the  boiler,  and,  as  far  as  possible^  of  its  appurte- 
nance*^,  should  be  made  of  steel,  in  order  that  voh4iic 
action  and  consequent  corrosion  may  be  avoided. 
Steel  plates  are  usually  drilled,  instead  of  being 
punched,  as  it  is  found  that  steel  is  more  liable  to 
injury  by  punching  than  iron. 

—  The  sevetith  volume  of  the  Buthtin  of  the  Na- 
tional academy  of  sciences,  of  Coi'doba,  is  entirely 
occu[>ied  with  a  monograph  on  Staphylinidae^  or  rove- 
beetles,  of  Buenos  Ayrt^s,  by  Arribalzaga,  which  is 
completed  ivith  ihe  third  number,  just  received,  mak- 
ing altogether  nearly  four  hundred  pages. 

—  The  Portuguese  explorer,  Serpa  Pinto,  has  under- 
taken a  fre^h  expedition  into  central  Africa.  He  in- 
tends to  start  froTu  Mozambique  in  the  direction  of 
Lake  Tjiuganyika,  crossing  the  Muropue  country, 
where  he  hopes  to  meet  with  the  Portuguese  Kongo 
expedition. 

—  A  Fr«rich  commission  has  left  Marseilles  to 
further  the  Itoubalre  scheme  of  an  inland  sea  in  the 
African  desert.  Tlie  destination  of  the  commission  is 
Gabes,  where  a  harbor  is  to  be  made  as  an  outlet  for 
ihe  connecting  canal. 

Town  councillor  Helm  of  Dantzig  has  given  his 
Ifection  of  three  thousand  specimens  of  amber  in* 
sects,  and  seven  thousand  beetles,  to  the  West-Prus- 
slui  provincial  museum,  on  condition  that  they  are 
left  in  his  own  bouse  during  his  lifetime. 

—  The  British  steamship  Chicago,  Capt.  Jones, 
reports  that  on  March  25,  in  41°  14'  north,  62°  KX 
west,  at  two  p.m.*  a  very  heavy  vapor  was  observed 
on  the  surface  of  tlie  sea;  and  distributed  about  in 
this  vapor  were  hundreds  of  miniature  water-spotUs, 
rising  wbinit  twenty  feet  high.  Immediately  over  this 
part  of  the  wat«r  wa«  a  large,  black,  arched  cloud. 
The  barf»meter  at  the  time  was  ♦M).09,  air  4S^,  water 
Qi^;  wimls  moderate  from  the  southward, 

—  In  the  April  number  of  the  American  Journal  qf 
mathemalic3f  the  contributors,  seven  in  all,  hail,  tw^o 
frc»m  Ball i more,  and  one  eacli  from  Paris,  the  Hoyal 
;ic*il**my  at  Woolwich,  Toronto,  Bremen,  and  Pur  to, 

—  Among  recent  deaths  we  note  the  following: 
Major  F.  J.  Sidney  Parry,  one  of  the;  oldest  mem- 
>M>r9  i>f  the  Entomological  society  of  London,  In  The 
Wiirren,  Bushey  Heath,  Feb.  Ij  J.  A,  Serret.  mathe- 
Tirttirtnn,   at   Paris,   March  3;    Nicolas  Seivertzow, 

',  Fi'b,  0;  Gen.  G.  von  Helmei'sen,  geologist. 

if  the  Royal  ucadumy  of  sciences  since  li!44, 

,t  &t,  Petersburg,  m  his  eighty- third  year;  Geoffrey 


Nevill,  formerly  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Indian  museum  at  Calcutta,  at  Davos,  Feb.  10 ;  Dr. 
Ernst  Erhard  Schmid,  professor  of  minemlogy  in  the 
university  of  Jena,  at  Jena,  Feb.  16,  in  his  severity- 
first  year;  Carl  Theodore  Ernst  von  Sleboldi  professor 
of  zoology  in  the  university  of  Munich,  at  the  age  of 
eigiity. 

—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  chemical  Industry, 
held  in  Glasgow  on  March  3,  Mr.  James  Murrie  read 
a  paper  on  the  processes  employed  in  Italy  for  the 
extraction  of  oils,  etc.,  from  bituminous  rocks  in  that 
country*  At  the  outset  he  said  that  the  Italian  goy- 
ernment  had  given  great  facilities  for  developing  the 
internal  resources  of  the  country,  particularly  with 
regard  to  carbonaceous  deposits.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral belief  that  a  belt  of  oil  passed  through  the  Apen- 
nines in  the  direction  of  Ro  urn  an  la,  and  curved  out 
near  Bucharest,  There  was,  however,  really  no  such 
thing  a^  an  oil-belt  in  Italy.  The  deposit  of  oil  and 
bituminous  rock*?,  which  had  received  the  greatest 
attention,  was  situated  in  a  spur  of  the  Apennines 
known  as  the  Abruzzo,  in  the  province  of  Chieti, 
twenty  miles  inland  from  the  town  of  Peseani,  on  the 
Adriatic.  Tiie  Indications  of  bitumen  occurred  in 
the  form  of  asphaltic  rock,  found  in  a  superficial 
deposit  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  Going  on  to 
speak  of  the  extraction  and  manufacture  of  oil  from 
the  rock,  Mr.  Murrie  remarked  that  about  twenty 
coui panics  had  started  operations  for  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  this  mineral.  These  ventures  had  invariably 
turned  out  failures;  the  cost  of  refining  it  being  too 
high,  and  the  density  of  the  oil  produced  too  great,  to 
allow  of  its  being  used  for  burning-purposes.  So  far 
as  his  observation  went,  the  only  uses  it  could  be  put 
to  were  In  street-lighting,  for  mining-purposes,  and 
in  the  preparation  of  lubricating-oils, 

—  In  addition  to  the  numerous  uses  to  which  the 
wonderful  network  of  Parisian  sewers  has  already 
been  put,  we  learn  from  La  lumihre  Ittctrique  that 
the  lines  of  telffihone-wires  are  now  being  placed 
upon  these  underground  walls.  This  is  simply  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  telegraph  companies,  who 
did  the  same  in  1S80.  The  sewers  also  contain  two 
large  water-pipes,  —  one  for  household,  the  other  for 
sprinkling  purposes;  and,  besides,  a  pneumatic  tub** 
used  for  the  traiisnn*'>ion  of  messages,  and  a  smaller 
pipe  which  transmits  the  air-pressure  for  the  system 
of  pneumatic  clocks  distributed  throughout  Paris, 

— ^  Mr.  E.  E.  H.  Francis  recently  read  a  paper  at  the 
London  chemical  society  in  which  he  showed  that  fil- 
ter-paper, ordinarily  so  weak,  can  be  rendered  tough, 
and  at  the  same  time  pervious  to  liquids,  by  immersing 
it  in  nitric  acid  of  relative  density  L42,  then  washing 
It  in  water.  The  product  is  different  from  parchment 
paper  made  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  can  be  washed 
and  rubbed  like  a  piece  of  linen.  It  contracts  in 
size  under  the  treatment,  and  undergoes  a  slight  de- 
crease of  weight;  the  nitrogen  being  removed,  and 
the  ash  diminished. 

—  The  king  of  tlie  Belgians  has  planned  an  Inter- 
national geographical  society,  and  has  summoned 
Millie-Edwards  of  Paris  to  be  his  helper  therein. 
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—  According  to  the  committee  on  telegraph  ap- 
p&ratus  at  the  Philadelphia  electrical  exhibition,  the 
possibility  of -employing  a  single  conductor  for  the 
simultaneous  transmission  of  two  or  more  sets  of 
telegraphic  sisals  appears  to  have  originated  with 
Moies  G.  Farmer  of  Boaton,  Mass.,  about  the  year 
1862,  Mr.  Farmer  attached  to  each  end  of  the  line 
a  rapidly  revolving  commutator  or  distributer.  The 
two  distributers,  when  caused  to  revolve  synchronously 
and  in  unison,  served  to  bring  the  line  successively 
ami  simultaneously  into  connection  with  a  correspond- 
ing series  of  short  brandies  at  each  terminus,  in  each 
of  which  branches  ordinary  telegraphic  apparatus 
was  Inserted  and  operated  in  the  usual  manner. 
Thus  the  current  through  each  pair  of  corresponding 
brunches  at  either  station, 

while  apparently  continu- 
ous, actually  consisted  of 
intermittent  but  rapidly 
recurring  synchronous  pul- 
sations, Mr.  Farmer  suc- 
cess f  n  1 1  y  e  x'perimented , 
upon  a  small  sc4ale,  upon 
the  wires  of  the  municipal 
telegraphic  lines  of  Boaton 
in  1S52.  Nothing  o(  per- 
manent value,  however,  re- 
sulted from  the  ejcperimeuls 
at  that  date*  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  the  absolute 
synchronism  rei|nired  for 
operating  for  any  consid- 
erable length  of  time  being 
apparently  insuperable, 

—  VAstronmnie  reports 
a  most  remarkable  halo 
seen  by  M.  D,  Luzet  on 
the  ITth  of  January  last  at 
Orleans,  France.  There 
were  no  clouds  in  the  aky^ 
simply  a  light  mist,  and  ttie 
lem|jerature  was  —  1°  C. 
At  12.40  r.M.  a  very  brii- 

llant  circle,  with  a  radius  of  22**,  appeared  around  the 
sun;  and,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  liorizontal 
diameter  of  this  circle,  two  white  spots  were  formed, 
whicii,  gradually  Increasing  in  intensity,  became  very 
brilliant  at  12.55,  Above,  and  not  touching  the  cir- 
cle, was  a  rahibow,  which  gradually  faded  out  at  its 
extremities  into  the  blue  sky.  The  red  of  this  bow 
was  on  I  side,  the  violet  within,  and  the  brightness  and 
distinctness  of  the  lints  were  very  marked- 

—  The  recent  fire  in  the  capitol  at  Trenton,  N.J,, 
inflicted  considerable  loss  on  the  geological  collections 
of  the  state.  The  suites  of  typical  rocks  from  the 
Bfiveral  fortuations^  and  large  collections  of  iron  ores, 
claySf  marls,  and  soils,  were  all  lost;  and  some  old 
state  maps,  now  out  of  print,  were  destroyed.  The 
old  collection  of  H.  D.  Rogers  was  lost;  that  of  Dr. 
Kitjchell  was  saved.  Fortunately,  a  large  number  of 
selected  representative  specimens  of  rocks,  ores, 
wowls,  etx!.,  escaped  by  being  in  the  state  exhibit 
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now  at  New  Orleans;  and  while  the  loss,  as  a  whot^ 
is  a  serious  one,  it  is  not  irreparable*  In  the  con 
tinued  prosecution  of  the  state  survey,  it  will  bej 
sible  in  time  to  make  a  fuller  and  more  represenUUiv^ 
collection  than  that  which  is  destroyed*  It  Is  to 
hoped  that  the  new  rooms,  which  wc  undt*rstand  i 
to  he  provided  for  the  museum^  will  be  of  safer  con 
structioD,  and,  if  necessary,  isolated  to  make  tben 
more  secure, 

—  The  Echo  du  Japan  reports  the  arrival  in  Japai^j 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  of  Joseph   Martin, 
French   traveller,  who  had  just  been  exploring  thfl 
parts    of  Siberia  hitherto  very  little   known.     Uh 
principal  journey  was  from  the  Lena  lo  the  AmonrJ 
across  theStanowai  chain  of  mountains.     During  hii 

explorations   he  was  abtti 
to  make  geographical  audi 
geological    colLectionS|J 
which  are  intended  for  th4j 
Paris  museums.     In  coo 
sequence  of  hardships 
dured  on  the  journey,  twa 
of    his     native     followen 
died,  and  one  lost  hts  rea 
son. 

—  Mr  Ellery  of  the  M«l-I 
bourne     observatctry    bif  ] 
taken  ilie  necessary  steps  ^ 
towartl  the  organ izatioti  (»f  I 
a  small  expedition  to  tliei 
southern  coast  of  the  uorthi 
Island  of  New  Zealand,  ini 
the  coming  September,  lo  I 
observe  the  total  eclipse  off 
the  sun,  which  occurs  on  [ 
the  8th    of    that    montb. 
The  track  of  the  line  of 
total    eclipse    lies   alinu»t 
wholly  in  the  South  Pidfic 
Ocean,  and   New  Zealaiul  { 
is  the    only  land  croMed 
by  it;  the  duration  of  to-  ^ 
tality    lasting    about  tm 

minutes  at  the  spot  most  favorably  located  forth*  * 

observation* 

—  The  legislature  of   New  York   has  passed  in  ] 
appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
State  survey* 

—  A  bill  has  passed  the  Wisconsin  legislature  pn^* 
viding  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  special  provision  for  their  illstm^ 
tlon. 

^The  topographical  map  of  New  Jersey,  to  which  ifr  | 
tention  has  been  called  already  several  timw,  has  now 
advanced  lo  the  point  of  Issuing  six  sVieet^  in  all.   Tb<»t 
are  tine  pieces  of  work,  of  which  the  state  may  justly  | 
be  proud.    Eleven  more  sheets  remain  to  be  done 

—  We  neglected  to  state  In  our  last  that  the  fic*  1 
simile  of  the  map  by  General  Goixlon,  of  the  rontf  I 
from  Suakin  to  Berber,  wa^  published  by  £dwini| 
Stanford^  55  Charing  Cross,  London. 
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REFORMATION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  LEGISLATION. 


WG  Uie  propositions  floating  in  men*s  minds 
jard  to  the  re*organization  of  the  scientific 
gnomical  works  of  Uie  federal  governmeDt 
ral  that  can  ©asily  be  disposed  of  as  imprac- 
DF  otherwise  objectionable.  It  will  be  ne* 
»y  to  enumerate  and  dispose  of  a  few  of  these 
re  suggesting  any  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
prtant  question. 
The  proposition  to  put  the  conduct  of  the 
ially  scientific  work,  such  as  geology,  geodesy, 
Borology,  astronomy,  into  the  hands  of  the 
tbsooian  institution.  This  institution  is  sup- 
ed  wholly  by  the  income  of  trust-fuuds  dedi* 
d  to  a  specific  purpose  by  James  Smithson*  for 
ID  the  gOTernment  accepted  the  position  of  ex- 
or;  and  the  government  cannot  legally  impose 
I  this  institution  any  lal)or3  or  expenses  not 
panted  by  tjie  terms  of  Smithson*s  will,  as  in- 
reted  by  the  highest  legal  authority  iu  the  land, 
proper  interpretation  of  the  intent  of  the  tes- 
r  baa  already  been  so  clearly  settled  and  widely 
pted,  that  it  is  incredible  that  now%  in  the  full 
of  the  prosecution  of  bis  desires,  the  govern- 
t,  as  executor,  will  attempt  to  divert  his  funds 
ther  uses.  But  it  will  be  said,  thw  United 
<es  has  merely  to  appropriate  additional  funds 
Qable  the  institution  to  carry  out  the  projiosed 
eaae  in  its  work  and  responsibility.  This 
OS  plausible  ;  and  if  carried  into  effect,  al- 
Igh  it  wonld  seem  to  add  these  duties  to  those 
be  present  secretary  of  the  Institution,  yet  it 
I  not  necessarily  do  so:  in  fact,  it  is  not  to  be 
x>8ed  thai  the  United- States  government  would 
the  conduct  of  all  its  public  works  into  the 
is  of  one  man.  Probably  the  authors  of  this 
1  bad  in  mind  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
itution,  and  not  the  secretary,  as  the  body  to 
sh  the  government  should  assign  its  scientific 

tin  other  words^  to  the  regents  of  the  Srnith- 
ahould  be  confided  the  question  of  the  con- 
;  both  of  that  mstitution  and  of  all  our  public 
It  is  argued  iu  favor  of  this,  that  we  have 


here  one  institution  of  a  high  character,  managed 
by  men  already  organized  and  recognized i  and  that 
the  transfer  of  others  to  them  wonld  be  a  simple 
matter.  It  already  has  charge  of  not  only  the 
Smithsonian  institution  proper,  but  of  the  national 
museiirai  fish -com  mission,  bureau  of  ethnology, 
the  care  of  the  collections  made  by  geological  sur* 
veys  —  and  why  not  of  every  thing  else  V  But  there 
are  many  other  organizations  under  government 
auspices,  composed  of  men  who  stand  ready  to  un- 
dertake great  trusts;  and  who  will  maintain  that 
the  regents  have  any  special  qualifications  over 
others?  By  the  law  of  1846,  the  board  of  regents 
consists  of  eight  persons  chosen  from  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  bodies,  and  six  other  persons 
not  members  of  congress  (two  of  them  resident 
in  Washington,  and  the  other  four  from  distant 
states).  Among  the  twelve  persons  now  constituting 
the  lK)ard  of  regents,  we  find  only  one  person  that 
can  be  called  a  scientific  man, — Professor  Asa 
Gray  of  Cambridge.  From  the  beginning,  the  pol- 
icy of  the  regents  has  been  to  appoint  a  scientific 
and  practical  man  as  secretary,  or  superintendent, 
or  director  of  the  institution,  who  is,  in  fact,  sim* 
ply  an  autocrat,  although  legally  he  is  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  board  of  regents.  Under  this 
arrangement,  various  branches  of  activity  have 
prospered,  such  as  tlie  library,  the  museum »  the 
departments  of  exchanges^  of  publications,  of  me- 
teorology, mineralogy,  anthropology,  etc. ;  and 
these  deptirtments  have  grown  to  be  large  divisions 
of  work.  The  work  of  the  fish -com  mission  seems 
never  to  have  been  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the 
Smithsonian,  but  was  entirely  extra  work  fostered 
by  the  regents,  in  that  Professor  Baird  was  allowed 
to  give  a  fM>rtion  of  his  time  to  it,  while  the  ex- 
penses were  borne  by  special  appropriations  from 
congress:  we  may  therefore  look  upon  the  U.  S. 
fish-commission,  which  was  established  by  law 
in  1871,  as  a  scientific  and  practical  institution, 
fostered  by  tlie  Smithsonian,  but  having  an  inde- 
pendent existence  of  its  own.     The  policy  of  the 
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institution  has  been  little  by  little  to  secure  an  in- 
dependent existence  for  each  of  its  varied  depart- 
ments, so  that  the  trust-funds  at  its  disposal  could 
be  utilized  for  new  fields  of  work,  —  a  policy 
fully  justified  by  the  intensely  practical  value  of 
its  labors  in  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. Thus  it  happened,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
library  of  congress  had  an  organization  and  income 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  step,  the  Smithsonian 
transferred  to  its  care  its  large  scientific  library, 
and  relinquished  the  idea  of  maintaining  a  separate 
library  of  its  own.  Similarly,  in  1874,  the  signal- 
office  weather-bureau  having  apparently  a  separate 
existence  of  its  own,  the  institution  transferred  to 
it  its  great  collection  of  meteorological  data  and 
correspondence,  thus  relinquishing  its  own  division 
of  work  in  that  department.  More  recently  its 
system  of  international  exchanges,  as  also  its  mu- 
seum and  its  mineralogical  and  anthropological  col- 
lections, have  been  recognized  as  worthy  of  special 
encouragement  by  the  government,  and  have  been 
either  made  into  separate  departments,  or  partially 
transferred  to  the  geological  survey,  the  national 
museum,  etc. 

In  a  hundred  ways  the  devoted  chiefs  Henry 
and  Baird  have  known  how  to  stimulate  and  co- 
operate in  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  reverse  this  process  by  which 
separate  institutions  have  grown  up  as  children 
under  the  Smithsonian,  and  have  gone  out  from  it 
when  able  to  stand  alone,  and  to  send  them  all 
back,  with  others,  to  the  fostering  care  of  the 
parent.  Evidently,  however,  some  new  plan  of 
organization  must  be  adopted  before  these  full- 
grown  institutions  can  be  comfortably  housed  to- 
gether. The  secretaries,  Professors  Henry  and 
Baird,  have  neither  of  them  ever  indicated  their 
ability,  willingness,  or  desire  to  be  burdened  with 
the  responsibility  of  so  many  great  organizations ; 
and  the  regents,  composed  of  statesmen  and  the 
executive  officers  of  the  government,  are  not  the 
proper  persons  to  whom  to  commit  these  important 
interests,  involving  the  annual  expenditure  of  from 
five  to  twenty  million  dollars,  and  in  respect  to 
which  the  expenses  of  the  present  administration 
of  the  Smithsonian,  or  the  responsibility  of  its 
present  regents,  are  quite  insignificant.  Some 
satisfactory  co-ordination  of  government  work  is 
certainly  desirable,  —  such  a  co-operation  of  all 
departments  as  has  been  especially  shown  by  the 
surgeon-general's  office,  the  signal-office,  the  navy 
and  the  interior  departments,  in  their  relations 
with  the  Smithsonian.  But  to  put  all  under  the 
present  board  of  regents  of  the  Smithsonian,  who 


are  merely  the  advisers  of  onr  government  as 
executor  of  Smithson's  will,  is  not  a  very  dignified 
proceeding,  and  is  utterly  contrary  to  the  provisiona 
and  spirit  of  the  federal  constitution,  according  to 
which  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  presi- 
dent, to  whom  is  allowed  a  cabinet  officer  in  charge 
of  each  of  the  executive  departments ;  and  all  dis- 
bursements of  public  moneys  must  take  place 
through  and  with  the  authority  of  some  one  of 
these  executive  officers. 

2    A  second  proposition  has  been  thrown  out  by 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
National  academy  of  sciences.  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh. 
This  committee,  although  consisting  of  members 
of  the  academy,  does  not  speak  with  the  authority 
of  that  academy  as  such,  as  its  views  were  never 
submitted  to,  or  ratified  by,  the  academy.     On  the 
one  previous  occasion,  when  congress  asked  advice 
of  the  academy  in  a  matter  of  legislation  concern- 
ing the  consolidation  of  surveys,  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  discussed,  amended,  and   adopted 
by  the  academy  as  a  whole,  as,  indeed,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  warranted ;  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  academy  was  sufficiently  mature  to 
command  the  respect  of  all.     In  the  present  caw 
this  has  not  been  done ;  and  whatever  aid  or  sug- 
gestion this  present  committee  has  given,  is  there- 
fore to  be  credited  to  them  individually,  and  has 
not  the  weight  of  the  authority  of  the  academy  as 
such.     The  committee,  after  being  shorn  of  two  of 
its  best  members,  has  submitted  two  distinct  propo- 
sitions, both  of  which  are,  they  say,  *  the  geuenl 
sentiment  and  wish  of  men  of  science,'  although 
they  give  us  no  hint  as  to  how  they  discovered  or 
drew  out  such  expressions  of  opinion.     Both  their 
propositions  embody  the  general  feature  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  scientific  and  other  bureaus  under 
one  general  authority,  to  be  recognized  as  responsi- 
ble for  and  controlling  generally  the  scientific  op- 
erations of  the  government.     Among  the  definite 
forms  that  might  be  given  to  such  central  authority, 
they  specify  two  ;  namely,  — 

(A)  The  establishment  of  a  new  special  depart- 
ment of  science  as  one  of  the  principal  brancbei 
of  the  executive  department  of  the  govemmeot 
(see  article  ii.  of  the  federal  constitution),  to  whieh 
shall  be  given  the  direction  and  control  of  all  the 
purely  scientific  work  of  the  government;  and 
which  work  should  be  cultivated,  they  say,  becaote 
scientific  investigation  promotes  that  general  wel- 
fare the  attainment  of  which  was  the  object  of  the 
constitution. 

(B)  The  transfer  of  all  such  work  or  boreitf 
as  now  exist  to  some  one  of  the  present  exeentiTe 
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departmeDts,  id  which  department  four  bureaus 
should  be  organized  to  cany  on  the  four  principal 
classes  of  work:  namely,  1.  Geodesy,  topography, 
and  hydrography;  2.  Geology;  3.  Meteorology;  4. 
Physical  standards  of  weights  and  measures.  In 
order  to  assist  the  secretary  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partment to  which  these  works  are  to  be  trans* 
lerred,  and  under  whom  the  four  bureaus  are  to 
labor,  the  committee  proposes  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  commission,  which  is  not  charged  with 
any  administrative  responsibility,  but  which  shall 
be  attached  to  the  office  of  the  secretarv  of  the 
selected  department,  and,  under  his  presidency, 
shall  exercise  a  general  control  over  the  work  of 
the  four  bureaus,  and  shall  have  charge  and  custody 
of  all  the  archives,  apparatus,  and  other  things  ap- 
pertaining  to  their  work.  The  commissioners  are 
to  receive  a  salary;  and,  if  any  of  the  four  bureau 
officers  spend  money  contrary  to  their  recommen- 
dfttion,  the  commission  shall  notify  the  proper 
authorities^  In  general,  the  commission  is  to  an- 
nually examine,  improve,  and  approve  the  plans 
of  work  and  estimates  of  the  four  bureaus,  but  is 
not  charged  with  purely  administrative  res^Hjnsi- 
bility:  it  recommends  to  the  secretary  or  chief  of 
the  department  whatever  is  necessary  to  the  best 
work  of  the  four  bureaus,  but  haa  no  power  to  en- 
force its  own  recommendations  except  by  remon- 
strance to  the  auditor  against  payment  of  funds. 
The  commission  shall,  it  is  suggested,  consist  of 
the  secretary^  the  heads  of  the  four  bureaus,  six 
o^fioen  of  tlie  navy  and  army,  two  civilian  scien- 
tific men,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Smithso- 
nian institution  and  the  national  academy,  —  fifteen 
in  all;  viz.,  one  statesman,  six  military  officers,  four 
bureau  officials,  two  scientific  men,  and  two  acade- 
micians. Presumably  it  is  contemplated  that  all 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  president  or  the  secretary. 

This  second  proposition  of  the  committee  of  aca- 
demicians we  have  given  somewhat  at  length;  and, 
if  we  have  not  misunderstood  it,  there  is  in  the 
pQToposed  advisory  commission  a  want  of  strength, 
and  absence  of  personal  responsibility,  a  liability 
that  science  will  be  in  the  small  miuority,  —  a  cum- 
bersome number  of  persons,  such  that  certainly  all 
of  them,  or  even  a  majority,  will  never  enter  into 
Ibe  merits  oC  the  numerous  difficult  scientific  ques- 
tions that  will  be  laid  before  them.  The  consequence 
will  be^  that  the  whole  commission  vdU  simply  ap- 
jirove  the  recommendations  of  its  own  sub-comniit- 

i,  and  thus,  after  all,  the  conduct  of  the  four 
I  will  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  these  bu- 
tbemselves.  We  can  easily  grant  that  the 
lADiler  lo  one  department,  and  the  organization  of 


four  bureaus  under  its  secretary,  may  be  a  great 
step  towards  economy,  harmony,  and  efficiency:  but 
the  appointment  of  an  irresponsible  commission  as 
advisory  to  the  secretary,  who  is  under  more  or  less 
obligation  to  carry  out  its  suggestions,  on  the  one 
hand  gives  the  6fth  wheel  to  the  coach,  and  on  the 
other  hand  relieves  both  the  secretary  and  the  super- 
intendents of  tlie  four  bureaus  of  all  personal  re- 
sponsibility; so  that  if  any  thing  goes  wrong,  and 
congress  should  appoint  a  committee  of  investiga- 
tion, the  I'eport  must  necessarily  be  that  no  one  is 
to  blame.  This  arrangement  is  inferior  to  that  by 
which  the  i>eople  hold  congress,  and  congre^js  holds 
the  secreUiry,  while  he  holds  the  four  bureau  offi- 
cers, to  a  strict  personal  responsibility;  while  each 
has  perfect  liberty  to  call  in  such  advice  as  he  feels 
in  need  of. 

We  liave  here  three  propositions.  The  important 
general  feature  of  them  all  i a  that  of  consolidation, 
unification,  and  systematization  of  a  certain  class 
of  government  works,  either  under  the  Smithsonian, 
or  under  a  new  executive  department,  or  under 
some  existing  department.  Abstractly  Huch  oon- 
Bolidation  appears  desirable,  it  certainly  pleases 
the  mind  of  a  systematic  person;  but  whether  it 
will  result  in  the  greatest  good,  for  the  greatest 
number,  b  a  question  tliat  ueeib  consideration,  not 
so  much  from  an  idealistic  stand-point  as  from  the 
side  of  statistics,  experience,  and  history-  Can  it 
be  shown,  from  the  experience  of  nations  or  smaller 
corporations,  that  the  combination  under  one  de- 
p:trtment  of  such  diverse  matters  is  really  a  step 
in  advance?  First  of  all,  what  are  the  diverse  in- 
terests whose  welfare  we  propose  to  secure?  Only 
a  partial  exhibit  of  govern m^ant  work  has  been 
given  in  the  act  under  which  the  comml'ssion  is 
now  pro<;eeding,  or  in  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  before  jt»  which  specify  only  the  signal- 
Ber\4ce,  geological  survey,  coast  and  geodetic  sur- 
vey, and  the  hydrographic  office  of  the  navy.  The 
very  first  act  of  the  commissioners,  in  their  letter 
to  the  president  of  the  national  academy,  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  preparation  of  their 
re^xirt  involves  nothing  less  than  an  investigation 
of  four  important  branches  of  our  government,  all 
scientific  in  their  character,  and  invites  attention 
to  the  question,  **■  In  what  way  can  these  four  scien- 
tific branches  be  best  co-ordinated  ?  **  If  such  co- 
ordination on  this  smaller  scale  ever  be  accomplished 
with  good  results,  it  will  be  an  argument  for  the 
application  of  the  same  principles  to  the  remaining 
scientific,  economical,  and  practical  work  of  the 
government.  It  will  therefore  be  well  for  us  here 
to  consider  all  such  work  as  is  now  being  prose- 
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cated  under  the  supervision  of  committees  of  federal 
officers,  and  of  which  the  following  is  an  approxi- 
mate list  of  names  that  suggest  the  great  variety 
of  intellectual  work  going  on  under  the  govern- 
ment: — 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH. 

SENATE. 

1.  B.  —  Standing  committee  on  agriculture  and 

forestry. 

2.  A.  —  Standing  committee  on  mines  and  min- 

ing. 

3.  B.  —  Standing  committee  on  fish  and  fisheries 

(fish-commission). 

4.  D. — Joint  committee  on  the  library  of  con- 

gress. 

5.  B.  — Joint  committee  on  public  buildings  and 

grounds  (botanical  gardens). 

6.  B.  —  Select  committee  to  investigate  the  in- 

troduction and  spread  of  epidemic  dis- 


HOUSE. 

7.  E.  —  Standing  committee  of  coinage,  weights 

and  measures. 

8.  A.  —  Standing  committee  of  rivers  and  har- 

bors. 

9.  B.  —  Standing  committee  of  agriculture. 

10.  B.  —  Standing   committee    of  railways    and 

canals. 

11.  A.  —  Standing  committee  of  mines  and  min- 

ing. 

12.  A.  —  Standing  committee  of  public  buildings 

and  grounds. 
18.     A.  —  Standing  conmiittee  of  levees  and  im- 
provements of  the  Mississippi  River. 

14.     D.  — Joint  committee  on  the  library  of  con- 


15.  A., —  Select    committee    on   ventilation    and 

acoustics. 

EXECUTIVE  BRANCH. 

16.  A.  ^-Executive  mansion.     Commissioner  of 

public    buildings,    including    green- 
houses and  propagating  gardens. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

17.  A.  —  Bureau  of  statistics. 

18.  D.  —  Bureau  of  rolls  and  library. 

TREASURY   DEPARTMENT. 

19.  Government  actuary. 

20.  A.  —  Supervising  architect's  office. 


,  21.  C.  — Bureau  of  engraving  and  printing. 

22.  B. — Bureau  of  statistics. 

23.  A.  —  Inspector-general  of  steamboats. 

24.  A.  —  Life-saving  service. 

25.  B.  —  Commission  on  cattle-diseases. 

26.  B.  —  Commissioner  of  internal  revenue. 

27.  C.  —  Director  of  the  mint. 

28.  A.  —  Lighthouse  board. 

29.  A.  —  Bureau  of  weights  and  measures. 

30.  A.  —  U.  S.  coast-survey. 

31 .  A.  —  U.  S.  geodetic  survey. 

32.  B.  —  Marine-hospital  service. 

WAR   DEPARTMENT. 

33.  U.  S.  military  academy  at  West  Point. 

Medical  department. 

34.  Meteorological  division. 

35.  B.  — Medical  museum,  and  medical  history* 

the  war. 

36.  Laboratory. 

37.  Library  and  bibliogi-aphy. 


38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 


47. 


48. 


Bureau  of  engineers, 
A. — Mississippi- River  commission. 
A.  —  River  and  harbor  improvements. 
A.  —  Survey  of  Great  Lakes. 
A.  —  Survey  of  U.  S.  territory. 
A.  —  Willett's  Point  school  of  engineering. 

Public  buildings  and  grounds. 
Propagating  gardens,  aqueducts,  Washingtc 
monument,  etc. 


Ordnance  bureau, 

44.  Arsenals,  armories,  and  ordnance  depots, 

45.  Experiments  on  material,  powder,  etc. 

46.  Artillery  school  at  Fortress  Monroe. 


Signal'Service  bureau, 
A.  — School  at  Fort  Myer  for  meteorolog 

and  signalling. 
A.  —  Weather-bureau. 


NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

49.  U.  S.  naval  academy  at  Annapolis. 

Bureau  of  ordnance, 

50.  Manufacture  of  cannon,  guns,  arsenals,  w>f 

zines. 

51.  Newport  topedo  station  and  service. 

Bureau  of  navigation. 

52.  A.  — Hydrographic  office  (charts,  suneyin^ 

meteorology). 
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53 
54 
55 
56 


59 


A.  — Ni^atical  almanac  of&ce. 

A.  —  Naral  observatory  and  chronometers. 

A,  — Compass  and  magnetic  observatory. 
Bureau  of  f team  engineering. 

Bureau  of  construction  and  repatrit. 

B.  — Bureau  of  medicine  and  surgery 
B,  — Museum  of  hygiene. 


POST-OFFICK    DEPARTMENT. 

60.     A. — Topographical  diTision. 


61. 
62, 


INTERIOR    DEPARTMENT. 


A.  — General  land-office. 
C.  —  Patent-office  (deals  with  all  the  sciences 
and  their  applications). 
6S.     D  —  Bureau  of  education. 

64.  Commissioner  of  railroads. 

65.  Geological  and  geographical  survey. 

66.  D,  —  Census  office 

67*     Kntomological  comniiBsion. 
68.     National  museum. 

Agriculture  bureau, 

80.     B.  —  Department  of  statistician  and  meteor- 
ologist. 

70.  B.  —  Department  of  entomologist. 

71.  B  —  Department  of  botanist. 

72.  B  —  Department  of  chemi&t, 

78.  B.  ^ —  Department  of  microscopist. 

74*  B.  —  Department  of  forester. 

75.  B.  —  Department  of  experimental  gardener. 

76.  B.  —  National  board  of  health, 
77-  C.  —  Cityil'xereice  commission, 

%iuionert  for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia* 
_78.     B,  —  Health  office. 

A.  —  Engineer's  office. 

A.  —  Surveyor's  office. 

61      D.  —  Superintendent  of  public  schools. 
Smithsonian  institution. 

B.  —  U.S.  fish- com  mission  (report  to  senate 
directly). 

B.  —  Bureau  of  eUinology, 
D.  —  National  museum. 
^86.     D-  —  Collections  of  U.  S.  geological  surveys, 
irr.     A.  —  Polaris  report. 

This  list  is  sufficiently  impressive.    It  is  evident, 
half  in  the  growth  of  our  nation  and  goveniiuent, 
»  has  bema  necessary  to  undertake  many  works  of 
general  utility  to  the  country,  and  to  attack  majay 
I  1q  the  sciences  and  the  arts  on  which  in- 
is  needed,  either  for  the  benefit  of  the 


legislative  and  the  executive  departments  directly, 
or  else  with  a  view  of  ilLstributing  accurate  infor- 
mation of  immediate  value  broadcast  throughout 
the  land,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large. 

Every  thing  rebiting  to  state  relations,  —  diplo- 
macy, war,  law,  finance,  —  it  was  easily  seen  in  the 
beginning,  mu,st  be  conducted  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. But  matters  of  public  domain  ^ — health, 
internal  commerce,  post-office,  education,  agiicul- 
ture,  patents*  etc.  — also  demanded  attention;  and 
the  departments  of  the  interior,  the  land-office,  and 
the  bureau  of  agriculture,  were  provided.  These 
special  matters  have  so  increased  and  subdivided, 
and  have  been  so  promiscuously  assigned  to  various 
government  bureaus,  that  often  it  is  difficult  to  see 
any  necessary  connection  between  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  the  general  character  of  the  department 
under  which  it  is  now  being  conducted.  If  we 
were  to  re-arrange  these  eighty-seven  items  accord- 
ing to  some  approximate  estimate  of  the  intrinsic 
correlation  of  work,  we  should  probably  put  the 
items  marked  A  into  one  group:  these  all  relate  to 
surveys  of  land,  with  attending  geodesy,  standards 
of  mea^surement,  astronomical,  physical,  meteoro- 
logical, oceanic,  and  geological  work,  and  to  such 
intemal  improvementa  as  utilize  the  preceding. 

In  a  second  groap^  B,  we  should  place  all  that 
relate  to  life  and  growth,  health  and  disease,  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

We  should  make  a  tltird  group,  C,  of  all  that 
relates  to  manufacture  of  currency. 

In  the  fourth  group,  D,  we  put  all  relating  to  the 
statistics  and  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge. 

This  classification  is  theoretical  or  philosophical. 
If,  ou  the  other  band,  we  attempt  something  merely 
practical,  we  will  perhaps  re-arrange  our  subjects 
by  simply  selecting  for  tlie  chief  of  each  group  that 
office  which  has  at  present  the  most  successful 
organization,  or  which,  being  the  largest,  could 
most  easily  bear  the  addition  of  other  branches. 
This  would  redistribute  government  work  into  the 
follow  i  n  g  bu  reaus :  — 

1.  Bureau  of  surveys  (including  geodesy,  as- 

tronomy, economic   and   military  topogra- 
phy, geology,  mineralogy,  ethnology). 

2,  Bureau   of   hydrography  and  coast  defence 

(including  lighthouse  and  life-saving  ser- 
vice). 

5.  Bureau  of  standards  and  adulterations  (in- 

cluding physical  and  chemical  laboratories 

for  testing). 
4.  Bureau  of  hygiene. 
5    Bureau  of  statistics. 

6.  Bureau  of  agriculture. 
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7.  Bureau  of  mint  and  money. 

8.  Bureau  of  education  (including  pedagogy, 

library,  museum). 

9.  Bureau  of  public  works  and  improvements. 

10.  Bureau  of  patent-office. 

11.  Bureau  of  climate  and  weather. 

We  shall  thus  have  eleven  bureaus  instead  of  the 
present  numerous  offices,  and  shall  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  together,  in  closer  relation,  a  number 
of  branches  of  public  work.  We  may  thus  by  so 
much  succeed  in  simplifying  the  working  machine- 
ry of  the  government,  and  possibly  secure  a  slight 
economy  and  improved  results;  but  we  are  still 
far  from  attaining  that  single  scientific  bureau,  and 
thereby  that  recognition  of  science,  which  we  are 
told  is  the  general  desire  in  this  country,  as  also  in 
others,  and  have  by  no  means  assured  the  general 
harmonious  co-operation  of  these  eleven  bureaus 
in  so  far  as  that  may  be  necessary.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  one  of  these  bureaus  whose  operation  is 
not  more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  those 
of  some  others;  and  the  ideal  consolidation,  when 
pushed  to  the  extreme,  would  require  the  union  of 
all  these  in  one  general  department  of  science,  ed- 
ucation, and  public  works,  —  a  slight  combination, 
such  as  in  these  eleven  offices  still  leaves  imsatisfied 
the  need  of  a  higher  general  supervision. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  been  considering  the  poli- 
cy of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  as  a 
business  organization  for  the  most  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  originating  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  If,  however,  we  should  consider  what 
policy  the  legislative  branch  should  adopt  for  the 
best  welfare  of  the  country,  we  should  undoubtedly 
decide  that  it  should  give  the  greatest  possible  stim- 
ulus, first,  to  both  the  ordinary  and  the  highest 
education  of  the  people;  second,  to  the  execution 
of  national  works  of  public  utility  (especially  tak- 
ing into  its  own  hands  the  conduct  of  any  work  of 
general  importance,  whenever  that  is  neglected  by 
private  enterprise,  or  whenever  it  is  monopolized 
by  a  few  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  or  of  the  government  itself) ;  third,  to  sci- 
ence and  research  as  the  means  of  developing  the 
resources  of  nature  and  of  the  nation.  Acting  on 
these  principles,  other  nations  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  made  a  limited  education  compulsory,  and, 
on  the  other,  have  provided  the  means  for  such 
education ;  they  have  demanded  the  highest  attain- 
ments and  the  best  work  in  each  department  of 
knowledge,  and  have  provided  universities  and  sci- 
entific schools  where  men  can  receive  the  ^lecessary 
training;  they  have  furnished  most  accurate  topo- 


graphic charts  in  order  to  facilitate  the  construction 
of  roads,  canals,  and  other  internal  improvements; 
they  have  displayed  the  greatest  activity  in  labors 
relating  to  the  public  health,  the  development  of 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  the  pre- 
diction of  storms  and  weather,  protection  against 
spurious  coin  and  measures,  adulteration,  etc.  In 
fact,  most  such  other  nations  have  exercised  a  more 
minute  oversight  over  affairs,  individually  as  well 
as  collectively,  than  has  been  considered  consistent 
with  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  in  a  republican  gov- 
emment.  It  is  perhaps  not  practicable  for  this 
nation,  as  yet,  to  go  so  far  towards  centralization 
as  others  have  done ;  and  yet  we  must  look  to  our 
national  legislature  for  some  protection  against  the 
evils  that  arise  from  disconnected,  and  often  dis- 
cordant, individual  actions.  It  must  stimulate 
every  one's  work,  and  yet  secure  harmonious  action 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  emulating  each  other 
both  in  public  and  private  life.  For  instance:  we 
have  had,  at  one  time,  three  or  four  topographical 
surveys,  six  or  eight  chemical  laboratories,  four  or 
five  meteorological  bureaus,  all  in  the  government 
sei-vice,  often  working  on  the  same  or  allied  prob- 
blems;  while  in  civil  life  several  other  institutions 
can  be  found  going  over  the  same  or  similar  ground. 
In  this  emulation  and  duplication  lies  the  assurance 
that  each  will  do  his  work  to  the  best  of  his  abilitj. 
The  country,  and  the  cause  of  knowledge,  both  profit 
by  an  occasional  duplication  of  work:  the  whole 
progress  of  science  consists  in  repeating  the  work 
of  others  in  the  light  of  newer  discoveries  or  better 
knowledge,  only  it  is  necessary  to  know  when  such 
duplication  is  needed. 

As  the  first  and  vital  step  towards  a  permanent 
improvement  in  the  whole  round  of  governmental 
work,  we  would  not  advise  the  diminution  of  gor- 
ernment  officials  engaged  in  the  above  eighty-seven 
offices ;  we  would  not  curtail  the  scope  of  the  work 
carried  on  in  each  of  those  offices;  we  would  not 
re-arrange  them  under  some  new  classification,  since 
even  the  best  that  can  be  thought  of  now  is  stiff, 
formal,  and  artificial,  cannot  foresee  the  progress  of 
science,  and  will  have  to  be  changed  a  few  years 
hence:  we  approve,  rather,  of  the  great  diversity 
of  work  increasing  every  year,  and  carried  on  by 
the  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation ;  the 
more  work  and  workers,  the  greater  stimulus  given 
to  the  intellectual  and  material  progress.  Let  eacb 
bureau  do  its  work  according  to  its  own  needs, 
whether  these  be  military,  ethnological,  economic, 
statistic,  topographic,  or  what  not;  but  let  there 
be  somewhere  an  intelligent  supervision  of  the 
whole  field. 
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The  natural  ititelligcDt  head  of  the  U.  S.  goyem- 
ment  is  the  legislative  branch  ;  and  no  great  gain 
can  result  from  a  re-organization  of  the  executive 
branchf  without  a  corresponding  enlightenment  and 
improrement  in  the  legislative.  If  any  fault  exists, 
or  haa  existed,  in  the  past  and  present  administra- 
tion of  national  scientific  work,  the  trouble  is  not 
»o  much  with  the  executive  as  with  the  legislative. 
The  laws  enacted  by  the  latter,  whether  they  result 
from  suggestions  from  the  country  at  large,  or  from 
the  heads  of  departmeuts,  or  their  Bubordinates  in 
Washington,  are  too  often  imperfect.  Some  public 
necessity  starta  the  movement  for  the  formation  of 
a  coast-Burvey,  a  weather-bureau,  a  geological  sur- 
rey; but  all  subsequent  legislation  is  the  result  of  a 
great  deal  of  management  on  the  part  of  the  few 
men  directly  intereated,  who  rarely  give  the  subject 
the  unprejudiced  itudy  that  is  needed  in  organizing 
auch  important  concerns.  One  may  know  all  at»out 
forestry  or  chemistry  or  statistical  methods,  may 
realize  their  practical  importance,  and  may  desire 
to  inaugurate  a  bureau  that  shall  push  either  of 
these  subjecta  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
and  usefulness;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  questions 
where  the  bureau  shall  be  placed  (whether  under 
military,  naval,  or  civil  laws),  how^  the  finances 
ahftU  be  administered ,  with  what  department  it 
will  beat  affiliate,  and  how  wide  its  scope  of  duty 
ab&U  be,  the  inaugurators  of  the  new  work  are 
neoeosaiily  a^ected  strongly  by  their  limited  knowl- 
edge or  peivonal  bias,  that  needs  to  be  offset  by  a 
comraltatiou  with  others  of  wider  experience.  The 
weU-defined  aystematic  statutes  organizing  the 
corps  and  work  of  the  coast- survey  (not  the  geo- 
detic or  the  topographic  survey)  ;  the  engineer 
bureau;  the  Smithsonian  institution;  the  fish -com- 
misfiion  and  other  commissions  ;  the  land-office, 
post-office,  patent-office,  and  other  offices,  —  contrast 
strongly  with  the  temporary  fragmentary  legislation 
raferring  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  navigation, 
with  its  observatory,  almanac,  and  hydrography, 
the  census-office,  geological  surveys,  signal-office, 
agricultural  bureau,  the  library  of  congress,  and 
other  important  national  organizations.  In  gen- 
er^,  it  is  well  known  that  legislation  touching 
scientific  matters  cornea  before  congress  from  com- 
mittees who  have  consulted  with  competent  authori- 
ties to  only  a  very  alight  extent;  and  especially  do 
tlie  more  important  actions  taken  by  joint  com- 
mittees of  conference  almost  invariably  represent, 
not  the  wijKlom  of  the  wisest,  but  the  will  of  the 
■litmgesl,  man  on  the  committee.  Any  thorough 
tolttUon  of  our  trouble,  any  radical  reform  of  exist- 
ib|geTils»  most  provide  for  the  infusion  of  greater 


acientific  intelligence  among  our  law-makers,  and 
the  presence  among  thera  of  some  authoritative 
board  of  appeal;  so  that,  before  turning  over  to  the 
president  and  his  cabinet  a  new  item  of  public 
work,  congreaa  may  have  fully  realized  the  probable 
bearingi  of  other  works  upon  it. 

In  1863  the  act  organizing  the  National  academy 
of  sciences  was  enacted.  This  created  a  body  of 
men  eminently  proper  to  act  as  advisers  to  the  gov- 
ernment upon  any  matter  of  science  or  its  appli- 
cations; and,  aa  this  advice  is  required  by  Jaw  to  be 
given  free  of  all  charge,  there  have  been  numerous 
occasions  on  which  such  has  been  called  for  and 
given.  Up  to  the  end  of  1883,  forty-four  such 
reports  are  enumerated;  but  we  find  only  two 
such  to  have  been  called  for  by  congress,  and  none 
by  the  judiciary,  the  rest  having  been  requested 
by  different  members  of  the  executive.  In  this  re- 
spect we  suggest  that  the  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment has  omitted  to  derive  all  the  benefit  that 
was  desirable  from  this  body  of  representative  sci- 
entific men.  The  president  of  this  academy,  in 
his  annual  reports,  states  fully  any  action  taken  by 
the  academy  each  year,  at  the  request  of  either 
branch  of  the  government,  but  with  a  very  delicate 
spirit  offers  no  advice  or  comment  not  called  for  by 
the  strict  letter  of  the  official  requests.  An  act 
amending  the  act  of  1863,  and  adding  thereto  a 
section  requiring  the  president  of  the  academy  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  congress  on  the  present 
state  of  all  national  works  bearing  on  science  and 
its  applications,  with  such  recommendations  as  may 
have  the  sanction  of  the  whole  academy,  would 
give  this  important  body  of  men  an  opportunity  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  scientific  co-workers  throughout 
the  country,  which  opjwrtunity  is  now  offered  only 
through  some  special  request.  A  further  amend- 
ment to  said  act,  authorizing  the  academy  at  any 
time  to  communicate  to  either  house  of  congress  its 
views  on  the  bearing  of  any  proposed  legislation 
without  waiting  for  special  request,  would  give  the 
country  assurance  that  the  scientific,  educational, 
and  other  interests  of  the  country  have  at  length 
an  official  representative  who  will  be  on  the  alert 
to  defend  their  interests,  and  to  avert  injurious 
legislation.  We  believe  these  two  amendments 
would  go  far  towards  providing  a  high  tribunal, 
whose  vigilance  would  insure  greater  wisdom  in 
legislation;  but  the  following  third  step  ia  even 
more  important.  It  is  difficult  for  many  outside  of 
Washington  to  realize  that  any  one  who  is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  executive  branch  cannot,  without  in- 
curring a  reprimand,  officiaUy  or  privately  approach 
any  legislator  with  a  view  to  influence  legislation : 
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the  law  and  the  cnstom  are  quite  strict  upon  this 
point.  Occasionally  a  bold  man  will  evade  or  break 
through  diplomatic  etiquette;  but,  as  a  rule,  those 
members  of  the  academy  who  happen  also  to  be 
members  of  the  executive  are  greatly  hampered  in 
any  efforts  to  improve  the  relations  between  gov- 
ernment and  science.  We  therefore  believe,  that, 
before  congress  can  obtain  the  free,  untrammelled 
judgment  of  some  of  the  best  members  of  the 
national  academy,  it  must  relieve  them  individual- 
ly and  collectively  from  the  operation  of  this  objec- 
tionable law,  and  confer  upon  academicians  liberty 
of  speech  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  scientific  pol- 
icy of  our  national  legislature.  This  great  privilege, 
granted  because  of  their  recognized  experience  and 
the  impossibility  of  otherwise  obtaining  the  advice 
of  the  very  men  whom  congress  needs  and  has  ac- 
cepted as  advisers,  should  be  made  a  duty,  and 
may  possibly  eventually  bring  with  it  a  further 
condition;  i.e.,  the  membership  of  the  academy, 
which  is  at  present  wholly  a  matter  of  election  by 
its  own  members,  might  be  in  some  way  ratified  by 


the  senate  so  that  congress  may  feel  that  its  adTis- 
ory  academy  is  wholly  in  sympathy  witii  itself. 
We  conclude,  then,  by  expressing  the  belief,  that 
without  a  single  abrupt  immediate  change  in  the 
relations  of  the  scientific  bureaus  and  offices  of 
government,  without  any  immediate  revolution  in 
the  executive  departments,  without  taking  from 
any  of  the  present  chiefs  his  right  and  liberty  to 
conduct  the  work  committed  him  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  ability,  but  by  three  or  fonr 
simple  steps,  we  may  quietly  secure  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  government  such  enlightenment  and 
conservative  advice  as  will  eventually  and  rapidly 
lead  to  an  improved  and  economical  execution  of 
the  works  now  in  hand;  will  insure  satisfactory  re 
latious  between  science  and  the  government;  will 
assure  the  stimulation  of  scientific  education  and 
work,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  such 
as  honestly  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  rather  than  the  creation  of  an  aristocracy 
of  government  officers,  or  the  execution  of  some 
petty  personal  scheme.  X. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

roaR  of  the  commissiouers  of  the  state 
;ion  at  Niagara  has  advanced  to  the 
that  the  bill  making  the  appropriations 
king  the  necessary  lands  has  passed  the 
iture,  and  only  awaits  the  signature  of 
>vernor.  There  comes  a  suggestion  fioui 
■  ,  X.  Lattimoreof  Rochester,  lotheeflTect, 
yi  the  event  of  the  acquisition  of  the  land 
Bthe  falls  by  the  state,  a  museum  should 
^ted  there,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
nidation  and  explanation  of  the  physical 
^ical  history  of  the  place.  Its  walls 
built  of  rocks  from  local  quarries ; 
Is  should  contain  only  such  objects  as 
\  trne  scientific  value  ;  mere  cariosities, 
pecimens  from   other  regions,  should  be 

f'  excluded  ;  every  thing  should  have  as 
bearing  as  possible  on  the  history  of 
»     Samples  of  the  famous  rock  series 
the  gorge,  with  its  fossils  and  jninerals  ; 
tid  animals  fi'om  the  neighboring  coun- 
maps  and  models  of  the  falls  and  the 
great   lakes,  —  constitute   the   chief 
the  museum  as  described  by  its  pro- 


iD  is  certainly  a  good  one,  and  may 
tsfidly  carried  out  at  no  great  cost. 
museum  could  be  made  attractive  as 
m  instructive,  and  few  visitors  would  fail 
and   profit   by  it.      The   exclusion  of 
!s,  such  as  too  often  encumber  mu- 
vised :  but  to  our  mind  the 
two  additional   elements  in 
reach  its  full  value,  —  waterfalls  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  should  be 
by  views,  maps,  models,  and  descrip- 
that  the  inquiring  stranger  might  gain 
itimate  of  Niagara;  and  the  exhibit 
^be   described   in   some   detail  on   the 
no  -lUA 


labels.  Few  collections  that  are  open  to  the 
public  have  sufficient  explanation  accompany- 
ing them  ;  and  visitors  are,  as  a  rule,  forced  to 
be  discontented  with  mere  names  instead  of 
reading  w^ell-stated  meanings  of  what  they  see. 
Such  descriptive  labels  might  even  be  supple- 
mented by  brief  papers  prepared  by  specialists, 
and  accessible  to  the  small  share  of  visitors 
who  care  to  make  some  study  of  the  place. 
We  commend  Mr.  Lattimore^s  project  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  commissioners. 


On  AriiiL  U5,  Gov.  Harrison  (who  is  now 
€x  officio  a  member  of  the  Yale  corporation, 
and  who  was,  until  Ms  election  as  governor, 
one  of  the  corporators  elected  by  the  Yale 
alumni)  signed  the  bill  by  which  the  state  of 
Connecticut  terminated  its  contract  with  the 
Yale  observatory  for  furnishing  standard  time. 
The  legislation  on  this  subject  has  had  a  his- 
tory which  strikingly  illustrates  the  danger  of 
having  scientific  institutions  depend  on  popular 
assemblies  for  annual  appropriations  for  their 
support.  When  the  *  standard  time  '  law  was 
enacted,  in  1881,  Connecticut  had  its  full  quota 
of  local  times.  The  confusion  in  that  manu- 
facturing and  bus3'  community  was  so  marked, 
that  the  Yale  observatory  had  comparatively 
little  difficulty  in  guiding  an  exceptionally  able 
legislature  to  a  unanimous  decision  in  regard 
to  establishing  a  standard  time.  The  obser- 
vatory, with  an  admirable  plant,  has  conducted 
the  service  with  uniform  efficiency  and  ac- 
curacy. 

To  the  sui'prise  of  its  officers  r  some  two 
months  since,  the  appropriation  committee  re- 
ported to  the  Connecticut  house  of  represen- 
tatives a  bill  repealing  the  appropriation  by 
amending  the  original  act.  This  report  was 
made  without  a  single  hearing  on  the  merits 
of  the  case.  When  it  became  known  that  the 
committee  intended  to  push  the  report,  the 
friends  of  the  observatory,  and  those  interested 
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m  tbc  service,  made  a  detonnined  elfbrt  U* 
defeat  it,  which  was  only  so  far  suecessful  as 
to  detiiat  it  in  the  senate  once  of  the  tliree 
times  it  was  there  considered  afYer  lenving  the 
house  of  repreiientatives,  where  it  was  iiassed 
by  a  small  majority.  By  some  it  is  believed 
that  the  whole  proceeding  originated  in  repub- 
lican party  war  tare  against  the  *^  mugwumps  ' 
and  free- trad erti  at  Yale  college.  This  much 
is  certain,  that  the  ordinary  friendliness  which 
might  exist  between  the  college  and  the  state 
waR  lacking  in  the  case  of  many  members  of 
the  general  assembly.  The  governor,  who 
was  known  to  be  personally  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  obaervator}'  service,  found  himself  in  a 
delicate  position,  and  doubtless,  in  the  absence 
of  any  thing  u neons titu lion al  in  the  repeal, 
took  the  only  course  open  to  him  which  w^onld 
be  open  to  no  mlKconstructiou. 


We  copy  this  with  hearty  emph^sis^  ;u 
proval,  for  it  points  out  precisely  the  dirtlcnlti 
under  whicii  our  scholars  labor.  But  whip 
in  Great  Britain,  and  in  continental  Kurop 
generally,  the  surveys  from  which  good  school- 
maps  might  be  constructed  are  already  we 
advanced  or  completed^  in  our  countrj'  ih 
are  either  neglected  or  only  just  begun  ;  and  | 
is  even  still  almost  always  a  dilQcult  matter 
persuade  state  legislators,  fi'om  whom  appn 
priatlons  flow,  that  good  mapa  are  needed.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  educational 
value  of  such  maps  as  are  now  in  preparation^ 
in  New  Jersey  and  MassachusetU  ts  aloQ 
more  than  their  cost  to  the  state  ;  and  we  sba 
watch  lor  the  better  teaching  in  the  coma 
schools,  thai  must  follow  tbetr  oompktio 
with  as  much  interest  as  for  the  inception 
similar  work  in  other  states* 


Pbofk^^soh  Jamk3  Geikie  of  Edinburgh  cou- 
tributes  a  very  valuable  article  on  the  physical 
features  of  Scotland  to  a  recent  number  of  the 
new  Scottish  geographical  magazine.  It  is 
illustrated  b}*  a  beautiful  little  orographlcal 
map  of  Scotland  by  J.  Bartholemew,  in  which 
the  physical  relief  is  finely  brought  out*  Com- 
menting on  this,  and  on  the  excellent  maps 
of  the  Ordnance  survey  on  which  it  is  based. 
Professor  Geikie  concludes  with  the  following 
paragraph  :  — 

'*  With  3uch  admirable  cartographical  work  before 
Ihem,  how  long  will  Intel ligetU  teachers  continue 
to  tolerate  those  atitiquateJ  monstrosities  which  so 
often  do  duty  as  wall-maps  in  their  schoolrooms  ? 
Surely  more  advantage  ought  to  be  taken  of  the 
progress  made  wlthiu  the  la8t  thirty  or  forty  years  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  physical  features  of  our  coun- 
txy.  It  is  time  that  the  youth  In  all  our  schools 
should  b^  able  to  y;allier  from  their  maps  an  acciiratt^ 
notion  of  the  country  in  which  they  live;  that  they 
should  iee  tlie  form  of  its  surface  depicted  with  an 
approach  to  truths  and  learn  something  more  than 
that  so  many  pHncipal  rivers  flow  in  so  many  differ- 
ent directions.  With  a  well-drawn  and  faithful  oro- 
graphlcal map  before  him,  the  schoolboy  would  not 
only  have  hi*  labors  lightened^  but  geography  would 
become  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  studies.  He 
would  see  in  his  map  a  recognizable  picture  of  a 
country,  and  not,  as  at  present  is  too  often  the  case, 
a  kind  of  mysterious  hieroglyphic  designed  by  the 
enemy  for  his  confusion.^' 


LETTERS    TO    THE  EDITOR. 

Ceotiifug^  force  and  the  ftuppo«ed  polai 
ioe-cap. 

I  IT  yoar  issue  of  March  27,  yon  publish  %n  artid 
by  Dr*  Franz  Boas,  upon  *  Mr,  Melville's  plan  fdj 
reaching  the  north  pole/  In  which  there  are  i 
statements  that  should  not  pass nnchallenged. 
occur  in  the  discussion  of  the  eflFect,  upon  tl 
posed  *  ice-cap/  of  centrifugal  force  due  lo  lhe< 
rotation. 

Tile  formula  for  calculating  the  effect  of  ceatHf^ 

gal  force  is  a  well-knowti  and  simple  one,  ^'^TTj 

in  which  v  =  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  r  —  nAH 
in  feet,  w  —  weight  of  tlie  mass  acted  on,  and  CI 
the  centrifugal  force  in  pounds.    'Apply  this  to  Ufl 
tude  85^,  r  =  Mi}  miles,  or  1,821,000  feet,  and  v-Ia 
feet  per  second. 

Then,  if  we  take  a  cubic  foot  of  ice.  C  =  I'j  of  ( 
pound,  or  about  one  hundred  grains  of  palL  iwr' 
from  the  pole,  southward,  upon  each  cubic  foot 
ice,  —  a  force  which  is  approximately  one  four-Uintl 
sandth  of  the  weight  of  the  body  acted  upon,  iuMci^ 
of  being  thirty  thousand  tim&s  that  weight 

Wbetier  the  ice  is  one  foot  thick,  or  one  himdnM 
feet  in  a  single  block  or  in  a  broad  or  heaped  mi*** 
makes  no  diflerence  in  the  result;  for  each  unit  oi 
ina^s  acts  independently  of  each  other  unit.  So  N 
as  cenlHfugal  force  goes,  it  could  neither  make  ti«l 
inar  ilie  hypothetical  '  ice^^cap/ 

KA(i.cx,  Cotin.,  April  H. 


In  the  controversy  between  Mr,  M*>lvill»!  and 
Boas  respecting  the  supposed  polar  ice-cap,  bothj 
ties  appear  to  take  an  erroneous  flew  en  tike  aefia 
of  *  centrifugal  force/ 
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The  notion  of  centrifuge]  force,  like  other  exam- 
pies  of  the  so-called  *  force  of  inertia,'  Is  used  Aitnply 
to  eDable  tis  to  treat  a  body  whose  particles  are  not 
all  moring  uniformly  in  straight  lines  as  hi  atatical 
equilibrium.  Thus,  by  iniagiiiliig  a  forc*^  following  a 
certain  law  of  intensity  acting  outwardly  from  the 
earth*!  axis.  In  co-existence  with  the  force  of  gravity, 
we  may  regard  the  earth  as  a  stationary  bo<ly,  subject 
to  Uiese  forces.  It  ii  the  resultant  of  these  forces 
which  we  comniotily  regard  as  the  force  of  gravity; 
and,  the  earth  liaving  assumed  the  form  of  e^iullib- 
riuro,  with  a  surface  everywhere  normal  to  this  re- 
sultant force,  there  Is  no  more  occasion  to  consider 
the  centrifugal  force  as  acting  independently.  But, 
If  we  choose  to  do  so,  then  we  must  regai*il  the  ra- 
dial force  of  gravity  as  acting  also;  and  the  centrifu- 
force  acting  at  any  point  Is  then  balanced  by  the 
which  would,  if  the  earth  were  not  In  rotation, 
luce  it  to  a  spherical  form.  Thus  the  centrifugal 
can  create  no  tension  In  an  ice-cap,  and  there 
Is  nothing  In  the  nature  of  the  forces  acting  to  inter- 
fere with  the  existence  of  a  continuous  keycap  round 
the  pole,  whether  svmmelrically  situated  or  not*  Of 
course,  if  a  mass  of  ice  were  plied  up  at  the  pole 
aboTe  the  spheroidal  surface  of  equilibrium,  lateral 
pressure  would  exist,  but  only  In  the  same  way  tbtit 
It  would  under  like  circumstances  In  any  other  part 
of  the  earth ;  and,  wherever  this  pressure  met  ir.suffi- 
cient  resistance,  the  Ice  would  ^  flow  '  away  In  gla- 
ciers, just  as  it  does  from  any  elevated  region  of  the 
earths  surface.  Wm/Wooi.sktt  Johnhon. 

Digestion  experiments. 

Ln  agricultural  experiment-station  has  to  contend 
inst  the  prejudices  of  a  public  which  demands 
edy  work  and  preposterous  generalizations  rather 
tfian  accuracy.  When  a  station,  therefore,  does  do 
work  of  a  scientific  character,  it  Is  especially  desirous 
of  recognition  on  the  part  of  science,  as  such  recog- 
nition not  only  brings  encouragement  to  the  workers, 
bat  also  has  au  influence  upon  the  public  to  educate 
toward  better  expectations  and  wiser  demands.  What 
•Ugsesls  this  remark  Is  an  article  in  Science^  April  10, 
entitled '  Errors  in  digestion  experiments/  from  which 
the  reader  would  infer  that  Professor  Armaby*s  ex- 
periments upon  digestion  were  the  only  ones  of  that 
character  which  ha?e  been  made  in  this  country.  As 
a  matter  of  reconl,  however,  I  presume  the  New- 
York  agricultural  experiment-station,  in  its  Bulletin 
No.  Ixxxv.,  May  17,  1B84,  Is  entitled  to  the  claim  of 
having  first  published  the  results  of  a  trial  upon  the 
digestibility  of  a  ration  in  part  composed,  in  the  one 
ettse,  of  corn-fodder,  and,  In  the  other,  of  the  same 
material  ensilaged.  In  the  forthcoming  report  of 
the  station  for  1884,  the  figures  of  the^e  trials,  as  well 
as  of  others,  will  apjMjar  in  consldemhle  detail. 

E.  Lewis  Sturtbvakt. 
f  rco«vm,  H.T..  April  13. 

Volcanlo  daat  Uom  soutb-weatem  Nebraska. 

There  were  received  at  the  national  museum  a  few 
weeks  sinc4!,  from  a  gentleman  in  Nebraslca,  samples 
of  a  line  white  and  very  sharp  dust,  supposed  by  the 
sender  to  lie  of  geyser  origin.  The  deposits  from 
which  the  samples  were  taken  are  stated  to  be  semi- 
circular in  outhne,  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  thickness, 
and  of  varying  grades  of  fineness,  situated  on  ihe 
■     oks  of  small  streams  that  flow  into  the  Republican 

wer.  The  precise  localities  given  are,  Furnas 
__  »niy,  two  miles  south  of  tlie  Republican  River,  In 
««etlons  0  and  10,  township  3,  north  range  21  west; 
and  llarian  county,  oc»o  mile  south  of  the  river,  sec* 


tions  10  and  11,  township  2,  north  range  20  west; 
though  the  writer  states  that  he  has  also  found  simi> 
tar  deposits  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming. 

An  examination  of  the  dust  with  a  microscope 
shows  at  once  that  it  is  not  of  Geyser  orit^in,  being 
composed  almost  wholly  of  minute  fragments  of 
pumiceous  glass,  with  only  very  rarely  a  small  particle 
of  hornblende.  Portions  of  a  coarser  dep^jsk,  asso- 
ciated with  the  duat,  contain  numerous  rounded  frag- 
ments of  felspar,  a  part  of  which  at  least  is  triclinic, 
a^  shown  by  twin  striations,  and  honiblcTtde  and  mag* 
netite  particles.  The  deposits  are  therefore,  without 
doubt,  volcanic  dust  and  Diind,  owitig  their  present 
arrangement  to  the  assorting  agency  of  water  and 
atmospheric  currents;  and  their  mineral  composition 
would  Indicate  that  the  corresponding  lava  was  an 
andesite. 

The  matter  is  deemed  of  suflScieut  importance  to 
ntentioTi  here,  from  the  fact,  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  deposits  of  dust  of  this  nature  have  here- 
tofore been  reported  east  of  the  Rocky-Mountain 
region.  Oeorok  P.  Mkrrill. 

U.S.  nAt.  maseum,  April  1^ 

Haatings's  theory  of  the  coronsu 

Your  reviewer  of  the  *  Report  of  the  eclipse  expe« 
dition  to  Caroline  Island  *  has,  by  an  unfortunate 
expression,  so  entirely  misrepresented  my  theory  re- 
garding the  solar  corona,  that  a  correction  is  necessary. 
Instead  of  supposing  that  the  *'  coronal  phenomena 
may  be  fully  accounted  for  by  applying  the  well- 
known  principles  of  diffraction,"  as'  he  asserts,  I 
demonstrated  that  these  principles  completely  fail  to 
account  for  any  part  of  them.  Wliat  I  did  do  was  to 
prove  that  FresncFs  theory  is  not  applicable  to  tiie 
case  wiier^j  both  source  of  light  and  screen  are  at  an 
indefinitely  great  distance  from  tliti  observer;  for  then 
tlie  Implied  conalaney  of  phase  of  the  wave-surfaces 
certainly  does  not  exist.  This  limitation  of  the 
theory  of  difTraction  does  not  »eem  to  have  been  noted 
before;  and  it  necessarily  implies  a  distributioa  of 
light  about  the  moon  during  a  total  eclipse  which 
may  be  like  that  of  the  corona.  Assuming  that  the 
corona  is  so  formed,  I  show  that  alt  Its  characteristics 
(with  the  exception  of  the  occasional  filamentous 
structure,  where  the  Indication  of  the  theory  is 
doubtful)  may  be  explained  naturally  and  easily,  even 
the  polarixation  and  absence  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines. 

I  may  venture  to  describe  briefly  two  observations 
of  interest  given  in  detail  in  the  report,  since  they  have 
not  been  noted  in  the  review,  and  have  been  published 
only  in  the  rtniort.  The  first  is  Profes!*or  Holden*B 
observation  oi  the  so-called  *  shadow-bauds  *  seen 
just  before  and  Just  after  totality,  and  which  so  strik- 
mgty  suggest  a  diffraction  phenomenon.  No  one 
before  him,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  determined  with 
any  useful  precision  their  azimuth,  nor  had  it  before 
been  recognized  tliat  they  move  in  opposite  directions 
at  the  two  epochs.  That  their  azimuths  are  those  of 
planes  tangent  to  the  sun  at  the  point>  of  second  and 
third  contacts,  is  perhaps  not  of  such  immediate  in- 
terest as  the  observed  reversal  of  motion,  since  the 
latter  feature  excludes  the  more  favored  explanation 
which  makes  them  shadows* 

The  other  point  is  the  proof  that  the  *6*  group 
must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  category 
as  t474  K,  the  hydrogen  lines  H  and  K;  namely,  that 
of  bright  corona  lines.  This  renders  it  extremely 
probable  that  all  the  brilliant  as  well  as  high  chromo- 
spheric  lines  are  also  coronal  lines.  The  fact  must, 
he  regarded  as  a  strong  Indication  in  favor  of  the 
theory  advocated,  C.  S.  Haatij^o^, 

New  th^vcD,  April  18. 
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THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  OOV-- 
ERNMENT  SCIENTIFIC   WORK. 

Our  readers  are  already  aware  that  the  oon- 
gressional  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
organization  of  the  survej's  and  other  scientific 
work  of  the  government  made  no  report  at  the 
last  session  of  congress.  The  commission  was, 
however,  continued  as  a  commission  of  the 
succeeding  congress.  The  expired  places  of 
Messrs.  Pendleton  and  Lyman  were  filled  by 
new  appointments  from  the  members  elected 
to  the  next  congress.  A  meeting  of  the  re- 
organized body  has  been  held,  which  adjourned 
until  next  November  without  coming  to  any 
definite  conclusion  respecting  the  measures  to 
be  finally  proposed.  Before  adjourning,  Major 
Powell  was  authorized  to  make  public  the  testi- 
mony which  he  had  laid  before  them  on  differ- 
ent occasions,  and  which  covers  most  of  the 
points  to  be  acted  on  by  the  commission. 

Major  Powell's  statements  naturally  include 
a  verj'  detailed  account  of  the  methods,  work, 
organization,  and  expenses  of  the  survey  over 
which  he  presides.  He  also  submitted  his 
views  upon  the  best  method  of  consolidating 
the  geological  and  coast  surveys  with  the  other 
scientific  bureaus  of  the  government.  This  is 
the  reall}'  important  question  before  the  com- 
mission, since  upon  its  decision  must  turn  the 
general  eflSciency  of  the  government  scientific 
service  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  neces- 
sity for  some  such  consolidation  is  strongly 
felt  in  congress  as  well  as  outside  of  it.  The 
one  danger  to  be  avoided  is  that  of  some  hasty 
plan  being  adopted,  which  ma}-  suit  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  moment,  but  may  not  work  well 
after  those  exigencies  have  passed. 

One  very  strong  reason  for  placing  the  sci- 
entific bureaus  under  one  head,  or  in  one  de- 
partment, is  that  scientific  work  has  many 
features  peculiar  to  itself,  which  require  it  to 
be  conducted  upon  principles  different  in  some 
respects  from  those  which  prevail  in  other 
departments.  The  head  of  an  ordinary  bureau 
or  department  of  the  government,  and  indeed 
every  man  in  public  life,  is  conversant  only 
with  oflSces  and  duties  which  there  is  no  serious 


difiSculty  in  satisfactorily  filling,,  with  the  aid  of 
that  knowledge  of  men  and  of  tkie^'world  which 
he  acquires  through  his  daily  intercourse  with 
others.     Such  a  person  is  accustomed  to  find- 
ing scores  of  candidates  for  every  ofilce,  from 
whom  a  suitable  selection  is  alwa3'8  possible. 
The  idea  of  an  office  for  which  there  may  be 
no  applicants,  or,  if  there  are  any,  for  which 
it  is  morally  certain  that  the  applicants  are 
all  unfitted,  no  matter  how  good  their  recom- 
mendations, is  one  which  he  finds  it  difidcult  to 
assimilate.     Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  purely 
scientific  office,  the  ability  to  find  the  proper 
men  must  be  a  part  of  the  life  education  of  the 
man  who  is  to  make  the  selection.     It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  best  officers  who  have  sened 
in  the  coast  and  geological  survey's  are  men, 
who,  under  the  ordinary  system  of  government 
appointments,  would  never  have  been  heard  of 
in  connection  with  the  positions  which  they  so 
ably  fill. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  administration 
of  a  scientific  bureau.  No  uniform  system 
can  be  devised  which  will  apply  to  all  the  de- 
tails of  a  great  scientific  work.  When  wc  go 
beyond  the  regular  routine  operations,  it  is 
needful  that  the  duties  shall  be  accommodated 
to  the  man,  and  that  in  many  cases  a  larger 
measure  of  liberty  shall  be  allowed  the  latter 
than  could  be  tolerated  in  the  usual  operations 
of  a  government  department.  All  this  requires, 
on  the  part  of  the  administrative  head  of  the 
department,  an  appreciation  of  the  subject 
which  can  onl}'  be  acquired  b}'  long  familiarity. 
If  the  head  is  not  specially  charged  with  mas- 
tering the  peculiar  methods  of  administraUon 
thus  rendered  necessary,  the  chances  are  that  I 
he  will  fall  into  one  of  two  opposite  errors: 
either  he  will  leave  the  heads  of  the  scientific 
bureaus  to  manage  things  in,  their  own  way. 
without  any  administrative  control  whatever, 
or  he  will  exert  his  authority  in  such  a  way  as 
to  endanger  the  efficienc}'^  of  the  work.  The 
former  is  undoubtedly  the  more  natural  coarse 
to  take,  and  thus  arise  the  friction  and  dujdi- 
cation  of  work  which  so  seriously  impair  effi- 
ciency and  discipline. 

Yet  another  feature  of  government  scientific 
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work  is  that  it  U  far  remaved  from  that  public 
criticism  which  is  so  condacivo  to  efficiency  in 
other  branches  of  the  service.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  such  a  state  of  things  as  was 
exhibited  by  the  surveys  of  the  territories  ten 
years  ago  could  have  existed  in  the  perform- 
aioe  of  any  work  with  which  the  public  were 
coDvers&nt.  At  that  time  we  had  at  least  two 
iDde}>endeot  surveys  of  the  territories,  prose- 
cuted by  different  departments  of  the  govera- 
mentf  and  with  nominally  different  objects,  but 
which  were  practically  identical  in  their  actual 
work.  The  officers  in  charge  were  independ- 
entl}^  surveying  and  mapping  the  very  same 
regions.  At  the  time  that  Hayden's  Atlas  of 
Colorado  was  published,  Capt.  Wheeler  was 
engaged  in  surveying  Colorado,  and  making 
maps  of  the  territory  substantially  identical  in 
their  objects  with  those  of  Hayden*  Both 
surveys  were  intended  to  cover  the  whole  pub- 
lic domain. 

Nothing  quite  so  bad  as  this  is  likely  to 
arise  in  the  future.  But  there  is  still  room  for 
much  duplication  of  work,  as  well  as  waste 
through  competition  in  getting  possession  of 
particular  fields*  As  a  general  rule,  the  head 
of  a  department  is  quite  ready  to  approve  of 
any  extension  of  work  which  any  of  his  bureau 
officers  may  proi>ose,  and  has  not  alwa}*^  time 
to  learn  that  the  same  work  is  being  done,  or 
might  be  better  done,  by  some  other  depart- 
inent.  The  annual  provision  which  congress 
has  got  into  the  habit  of  inserting  into  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  signal*office — -*' provided 
t  hereafler  the  woi'k  of  no  other  depart- 
t,  bureau*  or  commission  authorized  by 
law  eball  be  duplicated  by  this  bureau  **  ^ — is 
not  quite  satisfactory  :  it  leaves  open  the  ques- 
tion whether  any  proposed  work  is  ^ '  the  work 
of  any  other  department,  bureau,  or  com* 
mUsioD." 

The  report  of  the  National  academy  of  sci- 
ences proposes  to  remedy  some  of  these  evils 
by  placing  the  general  policy  of  the  scientific 
bureaus  under  the  control  of  a  mixed  com- 
mjasiun,  organized  somewhat  after  the  plan  of 
the  Lighthouse  board.  If  the  bureaus  are  to 
remain  separate,  we  see  no  better  plan  than 


this  for  securing  the  proper  co-ordination  of 
their  work  ;  but  Major  Powell  points  out  cer- 
tain difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  successful 
operation.  His  strongest  objection  is,  that 
subordinate  officers  of  various  departments 
would  have  to  practically  control  the  work, 
thus  reducing  the  heads  of  the  depaitments  to 
channels  for  transmitting  instructions.  If  the 
proposed  commission  were  to  assume  any  ad- 
ministrative control  of  the  work,  this  objection 
would  certainly  be  fatal.  The  official  respon- 
sibility of  the  head  of  a  department  for  the 
work  of  his  bureaus  should  not  be  interfered 
with.  But  the  report  of  the  academy  ex- 
pressly disclaims  charging  the  commission 
with  any  administrative  responsibility.  Its 
sole  function  was  to  prescribe  the  policy  of  the 
bureaus ;  that  is,  to  decide  what  each  one 
should  do,  and  what  each  one  should  refrain 
from  doing :  the  whole  execution  of  the  work 
decided  upon  being  left  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  regular  authorities.  We  see  no 
reason  why  this  should  be  ^  irksome '  to  the 
heads  of  the  departments.  We  also  feel  that 
Major  Powell  assigns  undue  importance  to  the 
inHuenue  of  the  single  military  officer  proposed 
by  the  academy  as  one  of  the  nine  members 
of  the  commission.  It  is  not  so  clear  to  us,  as 
it  seems  to  be  to  him,  that  one  such  officer 
couid  leaven  the  whole  lump  of  the  commis* 
sion  with  ideas  of  military  discipline  unsuit- 
able to  the  conduct  of  a  scientific  bureau. 

But  however  favorably  we  may  view  the 
plan  of  this  commission,  we  must  hold  that 
the  consolidation  of  the  bureaus  under  a  single 
head,  or  in  a  single  department,  would  give 
far  more  assurance  of  efficiency.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  the  two  national  surveys. 
Their  work  now  covers  the  same  ^elds,  and 
their  mutual  interdependence  is  such  that  they 
should  work  under  a  common  plan.  The  geo- 
logical survey  requires  for  its  proper  execution 
certain  geodetic  and  astronomical  work,  the 
execution  of  which  is  not  within  the  proper 
province  of  the  geolc^st.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  this  geodetic  and  astronomical 
work  should  be  so  planned  and  executed  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  geological  survey,  and 
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at  the  Bame  time  it  is  tlie  proper  function  of 
the  geotietic  survey.  We  are  iafonned  by 
Major  Powell  that  he  makes  use  of  all  the 
coast-survey  results  so  far  as  they  are  avail- 
able, but  he  docs  not  iudicate  what  fraction 
of  his  labor  is  thus  saved  ;  and  it  goes  without 
saying,  that  he  has  no  authority,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  require  that  the  coast  and  geo- 
detic survey  shall  do  any  thing  which  be  may 
want  done. 

Among  the  suggestions  iDade  by  Major 
Powell  was  one  that  all  the  scientific  bureaus 
should  be  placed  uoder  the  general  direction 
of  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  institution* 
This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considered 
practicable,  and  was  not  furtlier  urged  by  the 
director  himself.  One  of  the  possible  plans  is 
to  place  all  these  bureaus  under  the  interior 
department.  The  principal  objection  to  this 
course  is  that  that  department  is  already  over- 
loaded with  work,  so  that  its  head  coald  not 
give  the  proper  consideration  to  the  subject. 
Yet  this  is  the  simplest  course,  and  would 
certainly  be  an  improvement  on  the  present 
state  of  things.  The  more  etJective  course 
would  be  to  form  a  separate  department  of 
science  and  public  works.  To  this  there  seems 
to  be  no  positive  and  serious  obstacle,  except 
the  difficulty  of  getting  any  measure  of  the  sort 
enacted  into  a  law.  The  question  whether  the 
head  of  the  department  should  be  a  scientific 
expert  or  a  public  administrator,  is  au  ulterior 
one,  which  need  not  be  discussed  at  present. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  question  of  its  being  re- 
garded as  a  cabinet  office  would  arise.  There 
will  be  Jttle  hesiUition  in  deciding  this  ques- 
tion in  the  negative. 

In  a  future  number  we  hope  to  discuss  other 
testimony  taken  before  the  commission,  and 
the  proposition  which  appeared  in  the  supple- 
ment to  our  last  nimiber. 


THE  BOTTLE-NOSE  DO  LP  ff  IN.  TURSI^ 
OPS  TUnSIO,  AS  SEEN  AT  CAPE  MAT, 
NEW  JERSEY. 

Tnis  is  thecomraoneat  dtilphin  on  our  Atlan- 
tic coast,  occurring  from  <Treenland  to  at  least 


as  far  south  as  Florida ;  and  Prpfessor  Flo^ 

is  inclined  to  beUeve  that  it  is  cosmopolite 
The  dolphins  are  very  abundant  along 
shore  of  New  Jersey,  passing  and  re-passii 
close  to  the  beach  in  schools  of  greater  or  le 
magnitude.  The  fishermen  state  that  ttu 
usually  pass  around  Cape  May  City  into 
ware  Bay  upon  the  rising  tide.  Their  mot 
ments  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  uncertain, 
however ;  for  we  lay  all  the  morning  at  Here- 
ford Inlet,  expecting  to  see  them  approach 
from  Seven-mile  beach,  and  failed,  but  foucd 
them  in  the  afternoon  at  Cajie  May  |x>int,  fh>m 
which  we  had  started.  It  seems  probable  that 
they  come  into  Delaware  Bay  from  the  sooth- 
west* 

The  school  surrounded  at  Cape  May  point 
apparently  comprised  about  thirty  indi vidua 
They  showed  no  fear  at  the  approach 
steamer.  Upon  striking  against  the  lai* 
in  which  they  were  impounded,  they 
no  disposition  to  leap  over  it,  but  att 
to  make  their  escape  by  diving.  DbservJ 
on  this  point,  however,  were  brought  to  a 
speed}'  close  from  the  fact  that  three  sped-j 
mens,  becoming  entangled  in  the  net,  rolled  i 
up  from  the  bottom,  and  thus  allowed 
remainder  of  the  school  to  make  their  escape* 

All  the  three  specimens  secured  were  females S* 
two  were  adult,  about  two  hundred  and  sixty! 
centimetres  in  length,  and  the  third  a  yoai^ 
animal  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  centime- 
tres in  length.  On  compressing  the  sid^  of 
one  of  the  larger  specimens,  milk  issued  in  ft 
fine  stream  from  the  mammae.  When  colle 
in  a  bottle,  it  appeared  of  the  color  and  coo 
sisteucy  of  cream,  was  without  perceptibli 
odor,  and  possessed  the  flavor  of  oocoaBUt- 
milk- 

I  placed  some  in  a  bottle  to  brinsx  to  Waife* 
ington  for  analysis,  but  it  soured  in  trtn*- 
portation  on  account  of  the  warmth  of  Uw 
weather,  and  forced  out  the  t^rk.  The  fi»b«tr» 
men  stated  that  the  specimen  whicli  furnished 
the  milk  was  followed  about  by  the  youi^ 
animal.  Although  1  was  not  near  eoougbto 
verify  this  observation,  it  seems  to  me  i^n 
plausible.  The  teeth  of  the>ealf  were  harelr 
visible  above  the  gums,  and  it  showed  otbcr, 
signs  of  youth.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  ( 
it  was  born  in  the  spring  of  1884,  and  than 
time  of  weaning  was  not  far  distant  wbeu  I 
met  its  deatlK 

Upon  opening  the  abdomeo  of  the 
adult  specimen,  we  found  a  foetus  about  tinN 
centimetres  in  length.     The   stomach  of  I 
adults  contained  simply  a  few  boKii»  nod  00* ' 
or  two  skulls  of  a  fish  which  appatami  to  be 
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the  caromon '  gurnard  (Prioiiotus  caralinus). 
The  specimens  having  been  drowned,  the  lungs 
were  filled  with  water.  The  fishermen  state 
that  this  species  cannot  remain  under  water 
more  than  four  or  five  minutes. 

The  color  of  the  back  in  the  specimens  se- 
cured was  a  light  plumbeous  tint.  It  shaded 
rather  suddenly  at  the  middlQ  of  the  sides  into 
the  pure  white  of  the  under  parts.  I  was 
informed  that  the  depth  of  the  color  of  the 
vaned  considerably   in  different  speci- 


Much  butter  is  now  made  without  any  salt  at 
all,  and  the  use  of  such  butter  is  rapidl}^  in- 
creasing. Salt  is  cheaper  than  butter,  and 
there  is  therefore  a  tendency  to  use  it  to  the 
maximum  endurable  by  the  eater.  But  butter 
without  salt  will  hold  more  water ;  and,  as  soon 
as  this  fact  is  generally  known,  sweet,  moist 
butter  will  be  more  common  than  the  dry,  salt 
article.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all  the 
caseine  could  be  washed  out  of  the  butter,  but 
this    is    impracticable.      Albuminous    bodies 


TOE   HOTTtE  NONK   OOLPUIS,  TUIl*IOI'S   TUtl«tO   (AFTKU   FLOWKU). 


mens,  and  it  deepens  Yery  rapidly  as  soon  as 
life  is  extinct,  esi)ecially  if  the  specimens  lie 
I  in  the  sun «  FKEOEmcK  W.  Titue^ 

JiayanAJ  iiiiu«ufn«  Wublnffton. 


BUTTER, 

Thk  work  of  the  U*  8.  bureau  of  agricultural 
tchemtstry  shows  that  the  percentage  of  water 
Hn  a  good  butter  should   not  exceed   twelve. 
la  thirtV'four  analyses  the  highest  percentage 
Lof  water  found  was  14.51,  and  the  lowest  7.34. 
Hit  is  naturally  in  the  interest  of  the  seller  to 
^incorporate  as  much  water  as  possible  in  the 
butter.     But,  if  all   butter  should  be  legally 
coDdemned  which  should  contain  more  than 
ten  per  cent  water,  the  tendency  to    '  under- 
work '  the  butter  would  be  speedily  corrected. 
In  one   instance    a   report  of  an  analysis   of 
foreign)  butter  gave  a  percentage  of  water  of 
S5.12.     The  quantity  of  salt  in  a  butter  should 
depend  i*olely  on  the  taste  of  the  consumer. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  addition  of  a 
few  per  cent  of  salt  helps  preserve  the  butter. 
Ut  13  therefore  a  condiment  only.     In  eighty- 
■h>ar  aoalyses  the  highest   percentage  of  salt 
Hfound  was  C.15,  and  the  lowest  1.08.     Two  per 
cent  is  a  fair  mean  of  the  salt  usually'  present. 


decay  more  easily  than  all  others,  and  butter 
with  a  great  deal  of  curd  in  it  is  very  hard  to 
keep  sweet.  Of  all  the  constituents  of  butter, 
this  is  the  most  difficult  to  estimate.  Oleo- 
margarine butters  contain  no  curd^  unless  they 
have  been  uhurned  with  milk,  and  even  then 
not  a  great  deal.  If  butters  do  not  have  more 
than  one  per  cent  of  cord,  they  may  be  accepted 
as  having  been  properly  prepared.  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  estimating  it,  however,  the 
quantity  present  should  not  be  taken  as  a  test 
of  purity* 

The  fat  of  genuine  butter  m  heavier  than 
that  of  tallow,  lard,  or  any  of  the  common 
fata  used  as  butter  adulterants.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  912,  water  at  the  same  tem- 
perature being  taken  at  1,000.  The  relative 
weight  of  tallow  or  lard  often  falls  lie  low  900. 
In  analyses  of  commercial  oleomargarine  I 
have  found  the  highest  density  to  be  90*1.  Of 
butter-fats  in  thirty  analyses  the  maximum 
was  912.5,  and  the  minimum  *J08.6.  There 
should  be  grave  doubt  of  the  purity  of  a  butter, 
if  the  specilic  gravity  of  the  fat  should  fall 
below  909.  For  this  reason  the  ajiecillc  gravity 
of  a  butter- fat,  if  it  be  properly  taken,  is 
almost  a  certain  test  of  its  genuineness.  The 
process  is,  however,  a  tedious  one,  and  requires 
the  greatest  care  and  delicacy  in  manipulation. 
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The  quantitj  of  alkali  required  to  saponify 
the  fat  ia  another  valuable  means  of  judging 
of  the  purity  of  a  butter.  This  equivalent  is 
an  abstract  number  obtained  by  dividing  the 
molecular  weight  of  the  alkali  emplo^-ed  b}' 
the  number  of  miUigraras  of  it  used  in  saponi- 
fying a  given  weight  of  Uie  fat.  Butter-fat 
contains  acids  (butyric  chiefly)  which  have  a 
lower  molecular  weight  than  oleic,  niargaric, 
and  palmic  acids.  The  saturation  equivalent 
of  a  butter-fat  is  therefore  expressed  by  a 
smaller  number  than  if  it  were  coini>osed  solely 
of  glycerides  of  the  acids  with  a  higher  molec- 
ular weight.  The  determination  of  the  equiv- 
alent being  an  easy  one,  it  is  generally  made 
as  the  first  test  iu  determimng  the  genuineness 
of  a  butter  sample.  For  genuine  butters,  this 
number  is  about  245.  When  it  goes  above 
250^  the  samples  should  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. In  one  case  of  a  Jersey  butter  very 
rich  in  butyric  acid,  this  number  fell  to  239.8. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  four  samples  of  tallow, 
lard,  and  oleomargarine  (two),  the  numbers 
were  280,  284,  282,  and  281  respectively. 

Pure  butter  contains  a  certain  proportion  of 
glycerides  of  fat  acids  soluble  in  water  (butyric* 
capronic,  caprylie,  etc.).  The  percentage  of 
these  acids  to  the  total  weight  of  butter-fat  is 
about  five.  In  thirty  analyses  the  lowest 
percentage  found  was  4.49,  and  the  highest 
(except  in  one  ease)  5.66.  In  the  case  of  the 
Jersey  cow's  butter,  already  mentioned,  this 
number  was  G.71K  Tallow  and  lard  have  at 
most  only  a  trace  of  these  acids.  In  commer- 
cial oleomargarines  the  highest  percentage 
found  was  ,56,  and  the  lowest  .20.  The  deter- 
mlDatlon  of  the  soluble  acid  requires  much 
time ;  but  it  is  not  a  difficult  operation,  and  it 
is  the  most  certain  method  of  determining  the 
purity  of  a  butter.  A  sample  which  would 
give  no  more  than  four  per  cent  soluble  acid 
would  be  open  to  condemnation.  It  would 
either  be  a  very  }X>or  sample  of  genuine  butter 
or  else  an  adulterated  article. 

Pure  butter  which  has  not  been  melted  gives, 
with  polarized  light  and  a  selenite  plate,  a  pure 
uniform  tint  of  red  or  blue  to  the  field  of 
vision.  Adulterated  butter  in  similar  circum- 
stances always  gives  a  mottled  appearance  to 
the  field.  This  is  a  xery  simple  and  speedy 
qualitative  test  for  the  purity  of  butter,  but  is 
not  sudlcient  in  itself  to  definitely  determine 
the  matter. 

The  ditficulties  which  make  the  analyses  of 
milks  of  little  practical  value  arc  equally  as 
great  with  butter.  A  more  extensive  study 
of  their  composition,  however,  is  certain  to 
lead  to  profitable  results,       H.  W.  Wiley* 


THE  SASKATCHEWAN  COUNTllY, 

The  district  at  present  attracting  attention 
as  the  scene  of  an  insurrection  of  half-l>reeds 
and  Indians  against  the  Canadian  government 
is  situated  on  the  North  Saskatchewan  River, 
near  the  northern  mai^n  of  the  great  plains, 
The  vast  region  of  plain  and  prairie,  which 
occupies  the  whole  central  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent, crosses  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  — 
which  constitutes  the  international  boundarj- 
lioe  —  with  a  width  of  750  miles,  but  extends 
north  of  the  boundary  about  300  miles  onlr. 
being  there  limited  by  the  edge  of  the  grt^ai 
northern  forest  which  stretches*  with  little  in- 
terruption, to  beyond  the  arctic  circle*  Prai- 
ries of  considerable  size  occur,  it  is  true*  in 
the  vallej'  of  the  Peace,  but  these  are  isolate 
from  the  great  plains  by  wide  forests.  The 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater  pan 
the  prairie  country-  in  Canadian  territory  m^ 
become  permanently  wooded  but  for  the  \  ' 
annually  recurring  prairie-fires,  which  ar 
tending  to  increase  its  area.  The  south 
edge  of  the  forest  is,  however,  in  the  maiaj 
coincident  with  that  of  a  region  of  abund 
rainfall. 

The  northern  border  of  the  prairie  couati 
may  be  generally  defined  by  a  line  drawn  frotttl 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg  westwan! 
to  the  junction  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Qq% 
Appelle  rivers ;  thence  north-westward  to  lh| 
junction  of  the  Nortli  and  South  8ask&t( 
wan  rivers  ;  thence  westward,  nearly  followia 
the  latter  river,  to  Edmonton  ;  from  that  poin 
south-westward  U>  Calgary,  on  the  Bow ;  andj 
thence  southward  along  the  eastern   base 
the  Rocky  3Iountains.     The  total  area  IhiK 
outlined,  which  is  either  altogether  treeless  uri 
characterized  by  wide  stretches  of  prairie  in 
terspersed  with  scattered  groves  of  as|>en 
other  trees,  is  approximate!}"  300,0i»0  squa 
miles.     The  southern  and  south-western  part»1 
of  this  region  may  be  described  as  antirelM 
without  wood,  though  even  there  the  rirefl 
are  almost  invariably  fringed  by  groves  of  ( 
ton  wood. 

The  general  elevation  of  tlie  plains  of  1 
Canadian  north-west  is  very  considerably  la 
than  that  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the ' 
continent  farther  south,  the  mean  height  of  tbe 
whole  region  above  outlined  being  probabll 
less  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-levcC 
The  most  pronounced  inchnation,  howevffj 
giving  direction  to  the  rivers  of  this  portioo  < 
the  great  plains,  is  that  from  the  base  of  tlie 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  east  or  north-eASt 
The  iled-River  valley,  which  constiiutra  ^ 
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lowest  pmide-leveU  and  lies  along  the  base  of 
the  eastern  Laiirentian  plateau,  has  an  altitude 
of  about  eight  hundred  feet  only.  From  this 
level,  with  minor  exceptions,  the  surface  may 
be  regarded  as  sloping  gradnally  and  continu- 
ously upward,  at  a  rate  of  from  four  to  five  feet 
in  the  mile,  to  the  foot-hills.  There  the  hori- 
zontal and  unaltered  strata  of  the  eretaeeous 
and  Laramie  formations  break  against  the  base 
of  the  ancient  rocks  of  the  mountains  into  a 
series  of  sharp  and  nearly  parallel  flexures, 
producing  a  varied  and  picturesque  region, 
with  quite  peculiar  characters.  In  tlie  central 
portion  of  the  plains,  the  most  marked  excep- 
tions to  their  generally  even  and  monotonous 
contour  are  found  in  the  tumultuously  hill}' 
belt  of  country  known  as  the  Missouri  Coteau 
and  in  a  line  of  diffuse  and  indefinite  elevations 
nearly  parallel  to  the  C6tean,  which  includes 
Turtle  Mountain,  Moose  Mountain,  and  the 
File  and  Touchwood  Hills.  These  hills,  or 
mountains  so  called,  are  really  tracts  of  con- 
siderable size,  with  rolling  or  billy  surfacet 
more  or  less  wooded.  The  northern  extension 
of  the  Coteau,  where  known  as  the  Eagle 
Flills,  near  Baltleford,  also  becomes  paitly 
wooded. 

To  any  one  familiar  with  the  territory  lying 
west  of  the  Missouri,  the  mo^t  remarkable  dif- 
ference of  a  general  character,  observable  in 
this  northern  extension  of  the  same  region,  is 
perhaps  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  small 
lakes,  ponds,  or  "  sloughs,'  which  are  scattered 
everywhere  over  its  surfa(*e.  This  peculiarity 
is  evidently  in  connection  with  the  mantle  of 
glacial  drift,  which  is  here  universal,  and 
dependent  on  the  irregular  deposition  of  its 
material,  The  lakes  and  pondB,  while  at  times 
arranged  in  intercommunicating  linear  series, 
are  usually  distributed  without  the  least  ap- 
parent regularity,  and  occupy  blmllow  basins 
without  outlet.  Filled  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  or  rains  of  the  earl}'  summer,  a  great  pro- 
portion are  completely  emptied  by  evaporation 
before  the  autumn,  while  the  water  remaining 
in  others  becomes  more  or  less  distinctly  saline 
in  many  instances.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  cuso  with  those  of  the  southern  and  more 
arid  portion  of  the  region.  Near  tlie  northern 
margin  of  the  plains,  saline  lakes  are  quite  ex- 
cepUoDal,  It  is  generally  on  the  edge  of  one 
of  these  rnsh-bordered  pools  that  the  traveller 
makes  his  evening  camp  ;  and,  while  theabun- 
dBnee  of  water  in  one  respect  facilitates  travel 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  the  moist  con- 
dition of  the  deep  alluvial  soil  at  these  seasons 
majr  prove  a  more  than  countervailing  dis- 
advaotage.    The  most  serious  obstacles,  how- 


ever, to  be  met  with  in  loug  journeys  across  the 
plains,  are  the  various  rivers.  The  Assiniboine, 
Souris,  Qu*Appelle,  and  other  streams  of  the 
eastern  district,  during  the  breaking-up  of  the 
ice,  and  for  some  time  subsequently,  may  prove 
formidable  barriers  in  the  absence  of  bridges 
or  ferries.  The  North  and  South  Saskatche- 
wan, the  Red  Deer,  Bow,  and  Belly  rivers,  all 
eventually  uniting  to  |X)ur  their  waters  Into  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  rise  far  back 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  while  subject  to 
considerable  spring  freshets  in  some  seasons, 
are  generally  not  in  full  flood  till  June  or  Juhs 
when  the  snow  is  disappearing  from  the  highest 
summits  of  the  range,  and  the  snow- fields  and 
glaciers  about  the  sources  of  some  of  them 
are  melting  most  rapidly.  These  streams  have 
trenched  valleys  across  the  surface  of  the 
plains,  which  are  generally  from  a  hundred 
to  three  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  a  mile  to 
two  miles  or  more  in  width.  All  the  trails 
used  as  regular  means  of  communication  make 
for  recognized  crossing- places  on  these  rivers, 
where  the  approaches  are  favorable,  and  where 
very  generally  the  river  may  be  forded  at  low 
water,  though  ferries  of  some  kind  have  usually 
of  late  3'ear3  been  established  for  use  at  other 
seasons. 

As  above  indicated,  almost  all  the  larger 
river- valley 8  hold  more  or  less  timber  ;  and  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  region  this  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  bottom-land,  groves  and  thickets 
spreading  also  into  the  lateral  valleys  ('  cou- 
Mes  ')  and  broken  ground  which  is  very  gener- 
ally to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  these  great 
river- troughs*  Should  any  serious  oi>position 
be  otfererl  to  the  expeditions  now  on  their  way 
to  quell  the  present  unfortunate  disturbance, 
it  will  in  all  probability  be  at  one  or  other  of 
the  *  crossings '  which  naturally  lend  them- 
selves to  defence.  The  rivers,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  considerable  general  inclina- 
tion of  the  surface,  are  usually  rapid  and  shal- 
low, with  numerous  gravel-bai-s,  and  reefs  of 
bowlders,  at  low  water.  They  are  often,  more- 
over, extremel}'  tortuous  ;  and  in  cimsoquence 
of  these  peculiarities,  and  the  considerable  por- 
tion of  each  year  during  which  they  are  ice- 
bound, they  are  not  extensively  utilized  as 
means  of  communication  ;  and  trains  of  wag- 
ons or  Red -River  carts  arc  still  generally  em- 
ployed in  travelling,  or  in  the  transport  of  sup- 
plies and  gootls  at  a  distance  from  the  railways. 
The  Hudson-Bay  company  has,  however,  for  a 
number  of  years,  used  a  couple  of  small  stern- 
wheel  steamers  between  the  Grand  Rapids,  near 
Lake  Winnipeg,  and  Edmonton,  far  up  on  the 
North  Saskatchewan,     Two  or  more  steamers 
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of  the  &iime  dass  have  quite  lately  been  placed 
on  the  South  Saakatchewan  ;  and  it  is  proposetl 
to  employ  these  in  the  present  eraergeney  in 
carrying  supplies  from  Medicine  Mat,  where 
this  river  is  crossed  b}-  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway,  to  the  vicinity  of  Prhice  Alhrrt. 

This  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  continent 
was  reached  in  the  days  of  the  fur  companies, 
either  by  the  canoe  route  from  Lake  Superior, 
or  by  ascending  the  Nelson  River  from  York 
Factory  on  HtKlson  Bay  ;  and  it  was  by  the 
first-mentioned  that  Sir  Garnett  Wolseley,  with 
his  little  force,  penetrated  to  the  valley  of  the 
Red  River  in  1870.  When  St.  Faurhad  be- 
come a  commercial  centre,  the  Hudson-Bay 
company  began  to  bring  the  greater  i>art  of 
its  goods  from  the  soutli ;  while  in  later  years 
thepolice-jio.^ts,  settlements,  and  cnltle-rnnehes 
established  in  I  he  far  west  were  8iii>plicd  from 
Fort  IJenton,  on  the  Missouri.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  railway,  pushed  with  unexampled  ra- 
pidity from  Winuipeg  across  the  plains,  and 
complele<l  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains about  cightc^en  months  ago,  has,  how- 
ever, completely  changed  ilie  old  lines  of  travel. 
The  time-honored  trail  from  the  Red  River  by 
Forts  Carleton  and  Pitt  to  Edmonton  —  a 
journey*  of  nearl_y  nine  hundred  miles,  requir* 
ing,  with  loaded  carts  or  wagons,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  nearly  forty 
days — nee<l  no  longer  l>e  followed.  The 
points  above  mentioned,  with  other  isolated 
little  settlements  of  more  recent  date  along 
the  North  Saskatchewan,  are  now  reached  by 
new  trails  from  the  nearest  stations  to  the 
south  on  the  railway  ;  and  a  system  of  telegraph- 
lines,  constructed  and  operated  by  the  govern- 
ment, unites  the  more  important  of  them. 
After  leaving  the  railway,  however,  the  dis- 
tances to  be  IraverMC^l  in  the  old-fashioned 
ws}',  before  the  more  remote  settlements  arc 
reached,  are  still  very  considerable.  Thus  to 
Carleton  and  Prince  Albert,  from  Qu*Appelle 
stntion,  the  Iraii-distances  arc  228  and  2rj3 
miles  respecliveh' ;  from  Swift-Current  station 
to  Battleford,  202  miles ;  and  fmra  Calgary  to 
Edmonton,  191   miles. 

The  length  of  this  note  does  not  admit  of 
any  detailed  description  of  these  and  other  main 
roads.  It  ma}'  be  remarked,  however,  that 
while  the  trail  from  Qu*Appelle  toward  Carle- 
ton and  Prince  Albert,  as  far  aa  the  crossing 
of  the  South  Saskatchewan,  is  generally  through 
an  open  country,  groves  and  belts  of  asi>en 
are  not  infrequent  in  its  vicinity.  The  longest 
stretch  quite  without -'^imfjer  is  tliat  known 
as  the  salt  plains,  about  thirty  miles  only  in 
width. 


The   oouuti7   in   the   vicinity  of  Carlet< 
Prince  Albertl  and  Duck  Lake,  fft  rolling, 
characterised  by  low  hills  with  nuraerous  am 
in  some  cases  extensive  groves  (*blutTa*) 
wood.     The  settlement  is  of  a  ncattered  efla^ 
acter,  but  for  the  most  part  confined  to  lh»l 
point  of  land   between   the    two    liranches  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  the  total  |>o[>ulation  bolug 
probably  about  three  thousand. 

At  the  crossing  of  the  ,Soulh  SjiskatchewnoJ 
by  liic  trail  from  Swift  Current  to  BattlefordJ 
there  is  a  good  ferry.      This  trail,  to  withiiri 
atiout  twenty  miles  of  BatUefoix3,  is  entirely  ties- 1 
titutc  of  wood.      Battleford  was  at  one  tiiDel 
selected  as  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Norlh-^ 
west  teriitory,  hut,  since  the  definite  locntioaj 
of  the  railway,  has  been  abandoned  in  t&xo 
of  Regina.     There  are  scattered  settlementsof 
half-breeds  and  whiles  in   the   neighborhood, 
and  several  Cree  Indian  reserves.     The  trail! 
from  Calgary  to  Edmonton  crosses  the  B«>ff,j 
Red   Deer,   anrl    Battle    rivers,    and    severall 
smaller  streams  flowing  from  the  foot-hills  an4| 
mountains.   Ferries  exist  where  nccessar\"  BodJ 
should  these  not  be  destroyed,  a  rai)id  advaoo 
by  this  route  would  be  easy.     For  sixty  Tuil« 
there  is  no  wood  on   this  trail :    beyond  Ih 
point   timber   Is   abundant.      Edmonton  is 
somewhat  important  centre,  with  a  number 
little  settlements  of  whites  and  half-breeds  $uh 
sidiarv  to  it.  Georuk  M.  Dawson. 


7'HE  glow-lamp. 

It  was  staleii  not  long  ago  that  the  luinstwr 
incandescent  lamps  in  ibis  country  alone  U  o%'ere 
hundred  thousand.     Such  n  Buceest  as  this  wamai^ 
a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  lamp,  which  is  gifen  I 
A.  Geiyi  in  the  London  electrical  review* 

Wlitle  the  arc- 1  amp  emiU  twenty-two  hundred  < 
dte-light  per  horse-power,  and  the  glow*lamp  gi^ 
but  a  hundred  and  twenty,  it  is  the  possihiUty  of  < 
reducing  the  light  to  a  minimum  that  has  hrou^ 
the  latter  system  forward;  for,  although  it  btruel' 
the  arc-light  may  he  considereil  capable  of  a  divW 
into  lamps  of  intensities  varyhig  from  twenty  to  I 
gas-flaraes,  tliat  minimum  is  in  muiy  cases,  e«p4;ci»llf 
for  domestic  purposes,  a  great  deal  too  hJgln  whilit 
the  regulating  apparatus  Is  expentlTe. 

But  two  siilwtancea  are  known  wbieli  poweiafocb 
properties  as  are  indispen«i.ab1e  for  the  production  d 
the  glow-light;  namely,  platinum  and  Ita  alloy  widi 
iridium,  and,  secondly,  carbon-  The  former  b»i  Art 
advantage^  that,  when  heated  to  whitene^B,  it  do«iti<Jt 
consume  away  even  in  the  air:  but,  tn  a  no  !■■ 
important  respect,  that  metal  is  far  iMfhind  carbos, 
for  It  Is  by  no  means  capable  of  »iiAta!nbig  »u^  j 
degree  of  heat  wiUiout  fusing;  and   thi«  ia  of  ^  ' 
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loiporUtice,  (or  the  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  a 
glowing  substance  rises  in  a  more  rapid  pro|>ortion 
than  (li<9  tempera  tare  of  that  substance. 

In  183S  we  fimi  Professor  Jo  bard  of  Brusaeis  say* 
fog  that  '*  a  small  strip  of  carbon  in  a  vacuum,  used 
MB  a  conductor  of  a  current  of  electricity,  would  emit 
«i  intense,  fixed,  and  durable  light/'  De  Changy^  a 
former  pupil  of  Jobard,  8ef»ms  Uj  have  taken  these 
word!»  as  advice,  for  he  connnenced  his  experimental 
in  that  line  almost  irunndiately  afterwards.  About 
thi»  time  an  Kngli^bman  named  Moleyns  also  iDade 
mn  incandercent  lamp  by  using  platinum.  De- 
Ohao^'i  exi)erimc*nLs  fuiled  because  the  strips  of 
gaa-cart>on  whrcli  he  listed  became  di^^integrated  by  the 
current,  and,  as  bis  globes  were  not  perfectly  ex- 
hatisled  or  sealed,  the  carbon  gradually  conaumed 
away. 

About  the  year  l>a.3,  J,  W.  Starr  of  Cincinnati 
entered  upon  a  ilMiniupb  study  of  the  light,  and 
found  in  Peab'idy  n  munidcf'nt  promoter  of  hisplan^. 
After  helping  Starr  in  every  way,  Pealmdy  sent  him 
lo  England  to  exhibit  liis  invention.  Before  start- 
iog  on  his  voyage,  Starr  procured  himself  a  compan- 
ion named  King,  a  shrewd  man  of  businejs,  who 
immediately  had  a  large  chandelier  constructed  with 
iw«nty-f.ix  electric  glow-lamps,  which  were  to  sym- 
boliae  the  ntatt'S  of  the  Union.  The  novel  spectacle 
was  g&zed  upon  by  large  crowds;  and  Faraday,  after 
wltiteMJng  the  experiments,  signified  to  bia  American 
brother  electrician  his  great  satisfaction  with  the 
resalL 

Starr  died  on  tlie  return  voyage,  and  King  patented 
the  lamp  in  his  own  name.  This  patent  was  granted 
on  the  4ih  of  Novemlwr,  1845,  and  refers  to  *a  glow- 
ing cartion  strip  in  a  vacuum.^  But  with  the  death  of 
Starr  the  necessary  fundt  ceased  to  fiow,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  promising  glow-lamp  was  consigned  to 
ohiifion. 

A  very  ■imilar  fate  befell  the  inventions  of  the 
Englishmen  Greener  and  Staite,  who  patented,  In 
HHdf  another  carbon-lamp.  Starr  formed  the  neces- 
sary vacuum  by  u«ing  a  lube  thirty-six  inches  long, 
filled  with  mercury;  but  the  genenLtimi  of  electricity 
waa  at  that  time  far  too  expensive,  although  as  re- 
gardi  the  clearness  of  the  light,  and  the  durability  of 
the  carbon,  the  lamp  was  a  success. 

in  1849  Fetrie  proposed  to  patent  the  use  of  iridi- 
um, but  the  scarcity  of  that  meud  rendered  It  out  of 
the  question.  In  1855  DeChangy  resumed  his  stud- 
ifti  with  renewed  xeal,  occupying  himself  with  the 
cocistfuction  of  a  lamp  in  whicli  platinum  formed 
the  conductor,  ^id  in  1853  patented  a  current  reg- 
tUaior  which  enabled  him  to  u^e  his  lamps  for  the 
Illumination  of  mines,  submerged  for  fisldng-pur- 
pones,  aitd  in  a  nautical  telegraph  system  by  which 
aignab  were  displayed  from  the  mast-heads  of  vessels. 
Tba  platinum  was  submitted  to  a  preparing  proceaa 
of  teparatir>n,  being  maintained  heated  for  some  time 
at  a  mtxierate  degree  of  redness,  and  then  gradually 
raised  tcr  that  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  would  be 
afUrwanU  subjected  in  the  lamp. 

At  iniervals  of  ten  and  fifteen  years  after  the  in- 
TtnUtma  of  Starr  and  of  DeCliangy,  the  Incandescent 


lamp  was  revived,  with  partial  mnmm;  but  it  was  not 

until  Edison  and  Swan  put  their  shoulders  lo  the 
whoel  that  a  perfect  and  practical  lamp  was  con- 
structed. 

In  the  year  1878  Edison  was  journeying  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  when  a  companion  awakened 
within  him  the  desire  of  occupyiivg  himself  with 
electric  lighting,  and  on  his  return  to  Menlo  Park  he 
furnished  himself  with  the  necessary  apparatus. 
Like  DeChangy.  he  imagined  that  it  would  be  easier 
to  use  metal  than  carbon;  niid,  with  the  abundant 
funds  furnished  him  by  the  Edison  eleetrlc-tighting 
company,  he  was  enabled  to  reach  almost  every  sub- 
stance which  his  fertile  brain  miijlit  sugge^jt.  For 
instance:  it  is  fiaid  that  liis  attention  wa^;  called  to 
thorium,  —  a  metal  particularly  difficult  to  fuse;  and, 
when  a  mineralogist  informed  him  that  there  was  not 
a  half-ounce  of  thorium  in  the  wliole  territory  of 
the  United  States,  Edison  called  up  one  of  his  assist- 
ants, and,  telling  him  that  in  one  of  the  gold-mines 
of  the  north-west  a  quantity  of  monarite  crj'stals 
(from  whlt'h  thorium  Is  exlraeled)  had  been  found, 
gave  him  a  letter  of  credit,  with  iTistructions  t**  bring 
him  in  the  shortest  possible  time  a  hundred  pounds 
of  monarite.  In  a  few  weeks  E<li'*on  had  the  mona- 
rite, and  forlhwitli  began  his  experiments.  But 
thorium  also  failed;  and  platinrun  was  again  tried, 
this  time  with  a  certain  amotuit  uf  success. 

Meanwhile  the  dynamo-machine  and  the  Sprengel 
air-pump  had  been  perfected.  An  Englishn»an  named 
J.  W.  Swan  now  obtained  fair  results  with  a  filament 
of  charred  cardboard,  and  found  that  the  rapid  con* 
sumption  and  consefjueni  breaking  of  tlie  glowing 
carbon  was  an  almost  insuperable  impediment  to  his 
success,  and  he  also  found  that  the  inner  walls  of  his 
lamp  became  darkened  by  a  deposit  of  some  kind. 
These  troubles  must  have  been  of  a  most  alarming 
character.  But  Swan  went  on,  and  obtained  the  co- 
operation of  a  Mr.  Steam,  wlio  was  considered  a  great 
authority  as  regards  perfect  vacuum.  Evidently  he 
also  fully  understood  that  the  carbon  must  be  pre- 
viously heated  to  whiteness  in  a  go<>d  vacuum;  and 
in  187T  he  sent  to  Mr.  Stearn  a  quantity  «.>f  carlM>n- 
ized  cardboard  strips,  requej*ting  that  they  be  mounted 
in  glass  bulbs,  subsequently  to  be  exhausted  as  per> 
fectly  as  possible.  This  seems  to  have  been  done 
with  rare  ability  by  raising  the  carbon  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  heat  by  means  of  an  electric  current,  which 
set  free  thegasss  it  contained,  and  afterwards  removed 
them.  The  ends  of  the  filaments  were  also  made 
thicker;  and  wlien  the  connections  were  made  good, 
and  the  vacuum  sufilcient,  the  glass  bulb  containing 
the  glowing  carbon  did  not  blacken,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  the  filament  was  infinitesimally  small. 
There  only  remained  to  make  the  lamp  mechanically 
perfect;  and  in  1878  Swan  publicly  exhibited  his  glow- 
lamp,  which  po»iSessed  all  the  essential  chamcterlttlcs 
of  that  in  use  at  present.  In  the  same  year  EdisoQ 
discarded  metals,  and  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
carbon  men.  Being  forestalled  by  Swan,  Mr.  Edison 
cottJd  not  use  cotton  thread  In  his  lamp,  and,  after  a 
lor^  series  of  ex  peri  men  tt,  decided  upon  the  use  of 
filaments  made  out  of  a  species  of  bamboo^ 
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A    TYPHOON  IN  SICILY. 

Iir  tlic  early  morning  of  the  7th  of  October,  1884, 
Etna  was  seen  to  be  covered  with  a  mantle  of  cloudSf 
which  aproad  themselves  in  a  uorth-weat  direction. 
At  eight  o^ciock  there  was  a  barometric  depression 
throughout  tlie  whole  western  part  of  Sicily,  the  mer- 
cury falling  two  mlliimetres.  During  the  typhoon, 
which  began  at  about  noon,  the  barometer  registered 
701.1  millimetres,  whereas  in  tlie  morning  at  nine 
o'clock  it  stood  at  701.8  miliimetres,  Tlie  noriual 
average  is  762,5  millimetres.  The  thermometer  at 
nhie  o'clotik  was  22.5'=  C,  and  during  the  storm  went 
up  slightly.    The  relative  humidity  at  nine  was  0,78, 


thrown  through  a  window  10  metres  from  the ; 
white  another  pierced  a  house  like  abulJet, 


CREEPING    OF   RAILS. 

It  has  been  observed  by  those  baring  cliargi  ( 

rail  road- tracks,  that  in  some  places  the  ralb  morf 
longitudinally,  or  'creep.*    On  dottble-lr&cked  lintt 
the  rails  tend  to  move  in  the  direction  of  tlie  tnllic; 
but  on  i^ingle-tracked  roads  the  alternating  direction 
of  the  trains  will  naturally  neutralize  this  tendeui-y* 
Again:  on   long  inclines  or  grades  the   track  mM,ji 
creep  down  hill,  —  a  phenomenon  which  if 
reasonably  attributed  to  expansion  and  coa 
traction  from  successive  changes  of  i  em  pen 
ture,  the  rails  slipping  in  the  direction  of  ka 
reHistance;  tliat  is,  ejcpanding  down  hilUtiil 
contracting  up  hill.     In  botlk  ca»es  there 
generally  little  difficulty  in  arresting  thenioT* 
ment  by  driving  spikes  into  the  ties  thtvog 
tlie  notches  provided  for  this  purpose,  eilhif  ^ 
In  the  rail -flanges  at  or  near  their  ends,  or  in 
the  angle  splice-bars  so  commonly  used  si 
joints.     The    rail  often    exerts    confide 
force  agalnjrt  these  spikes  or  bolts,  and 
been  known^  in  some  Instances,  to  partially' 


A   VIEW    NEAR  CATANK  AFTRR  TH«  TTPIK 

(From  La  A'<i(4<r«.) 


but  at  noon  had    risen    to  0,88.    At  eight 
o*clock  the  wind  was  from  east-north-east, 
blowing  gently,  and  at  noon  was  from  the 
south-east.     At  12,:iO,  near  the  Pa-<*so  Por- 
tese,  1«  kilometres  from  Catana,  a  dark  cloud 
in  the  form  of  a  spout  was  seen  to  form. 
The  njtary  movement  was  opposite  that  nf 
the  hands  of   *i  watch,   and  the  spout  trav- 
elled  across   ihe   c-ituitry  from    west-snuth* 
west  to  east-south-eant  at  the  rate  of  2H  kilo- 
metres (17   miles  J   per  hour.     It  frequently 
raised  itaelf  above  the  ground  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  then  again  touched  the  land  to 
complete  its  devastation.     When  near  Ogni- 
na,  it  tefi  the  land  and  went  to  sea,  where  it  died  out. 
The  noise  produced  by  the  storm  has  been  compared 
to  that  caused  by  many  trains  of  cars  passing  over 
an  iron  bridge  at  high  speed.    There  were  very  few 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  only  two  reports  of  thunder 
loud   enough   to   be  heard  abore  the  storm,     ilail- 
stones  of  great  size  fell  on  the  northern  border  of 
devastation,  causing  much  damage.     They  were  very 
rough,  and   some  were   as  large  as  oranges.      One 
weighed  3  X)  grams.    The  3W>ne  of  greatest  devasta- 
tion was  about  27  kilometres  in  length  (not  inelud' 
hig   the  5  kilometres  at  sea),  with  a  breadth  of  350 
metres.     Twenty- seven  inhabitants  were  killed,  and 
five  hundred  wounded.    M»tiy  houses  were  destroyed, 
trees  torn  up  by  their  roots  and  carried  aw^ay,  and 
In  one  place  a  piece  of  lava  w^ctghing  d  kilograms  was 


irracTS  of  tuk  TvrHorm  t%  a  catana  ours-u^as»iii. 

(Kruiii  La  yatur*.) 


cut  or  shear  them  off+^   The  thrust  la  resisted  by  I 
ballast  in  which  the  ties  are  bedded. 

A  curiiMis  instance  of  rail -creeping,  which  It  is  dill 
cult  to  explain,  was  given  in  the  Railroad  ^aifti 
Dec,  5, 18S4,  where  it  is  stated,  thatcm  a  plec«  of  ttia 
gle  track  on  the  New- York  and  New-England  rail) 
near  Hartfonl,  Cnnn.,  a  part  of  which  w  an  level*  anil 
the  rest  on  a  grade  of  twenty  feel  per  mile,  with  an 
equal  number  of  trains  eacli  way,  one  rail  moftd 
down  hill  five  feet  and  one  inch  in  the  cour»«  of  s 
year,  and  tlie  other  moved  eighteen  inches  In  tin 
reverse  direction.  It  has  been  suggested  Lhsi  tlie 
spikes  In  the  two  emU  of  the  ties  or  ^h 
have  been  prttperly  altematedf  thus  n 
to  turn  horizontally  from  the  correct  po^iuon  asl 
angles  to  the  rails. 
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ThAt  the  elastic  yielding  of  the  ballast  under  the 
ling  lo3n1s,^nd  the  slight  racking  of  the  ties,  ab- 
or  resist  the  creeping  forcei  would  appear  from 
the  fact  that  the  tendency  to  creep  is  most  pro- 
nounced where  the  supports  under  the  rails  are  held 
rigidly,  as  tu  bridges.  On  the  Harrisburg  bridge, 
OTer  the  Susquehanna,  the  Pennsylvania  company 
encountered  this  difficulty,  but  arrested  the  move- 
ment by  spikes  through  the  angle-splices  at  joints. 
On  the  St.  Louis  arched  bridge^  and  its  east  approach, 
there  is  found  a  most  remarkable  example  of  creep- 
ing rails.  Prof.  J.  li.  Johnson*  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Engineers'  club  of  St.  Louis,^  discusses  this  case 
at  length,  and  offers  an  explanation. 

The  bridge  proper  is  1,600  feet  long;  the  east  ap- 
proach, a  series  of  short  girders  on  iron  columns,  is 
2«50.t  feet  long,  with  a  grade  rising  towards  the  bridge 
of  eighty  feet  per  mile;  both  are  double- tracked. 
As  it  was  thought  by  those  in  charge  of  tlie  bridge 
that  fa^stenings  at  frequent  Intervah,  to  resist  the 
movement,  would  biing  too  great  a  strain  upon  the 
ttructure^  the  attempt  was  made  to  restrain  the  rails 
by  holding  them  firmly  at  isolated  points  some  dis- 
tance apart,  with  the  result  that  spikes,  bolts,  and 
spUce-bars  were  sheared  off  or  torn  apart.  After  the 
failure  of  attempts  to  arrest  the  creeping,  the  track 
was  cut  at  the  two  abutments  and  at  the  east  end 
of  the  east  approach.  The  time  of  eight  men  (ti^e 
by  day,  and  three  by  night)  Is  htnled  to  be  largely 
occupied  In  changing  rails  at  these  poinls.  Where 
the  opening*  are  enlarging,  short  pieces  of  rail  are 
takeu  out,  and  longer  ones  put  in  their  place:  where 
the  oi»erting''  are  closing  up,  the  prt*cess  is  reversed. 
Each  operation  Is  performed  many  times  a  day,  and 
a  careful  r4'cord  is  kept,  from  which  the  ful lowing 
faeis  were  obtained;  the  north  track,  when  carry- 
ing an  auHUaJ  we^^tward  traffic  of  about  5,283,000 
lona,  moved  we'§t  on  the  approach  and  up-grade  401 
feet  in  a  year,  und  on  the  bridge  moved  2l>4  feet;  the 
BOUth  track,  under  an  eastward  traffic  of  4,807,000 
tone,  crept  east  414  feel  on  the  approach,  and  240 
feel  on  the  bridge,  in  the  same  time.  The  movement 
each  way  on  the  bridge  was  proportional  to  the  ton- 
nage; and  the  difference  on  the  approach  was  doubt- 
less due  to  the  grade,  as  the  changes  of  temperature 
would  produce  a  slipping  dowu  hill,  aa  prtivtously 
BUted. 

Professor  Johnson  cites  some  explanations  of  this 
ca»e  that  have  been  given;  viz.,  the  stopping  of 
traitif  on  the  bridge;  the  deflection  of  the  bridge 
Itaell  by  the  weight  of  the  train ;  the  distortion  of  the 
arch,  at  a  train  enters  a  span,  by  its  curve  becoming 
lest  convex  on  tike  loaded  portion,  and  more  convex 
(111  the  unloaded  side,  with  a  reversal  of  the  distor- 
tion as  the  train  passes  over  and  off  the  span,  the 
arch  thus  slipping  under  the  rails;  and ^  finally,  the 
eiastie  rolllng-out  and  recovery  of  the  rails  under 
taecestive  whMla,  as  we  may  imagine  a  strip  of  rub- 
ber lu  move  as  a  roller  is  passed  over  it.  lie  does 
not  think,  however^  that  these  causes  are  sufficient 
to  aoooaut  for  ao  great  a  movement,  and,  in  eiplain- 

>  JoatttSl  of  Um  A«*oelsUc»a  of  oafincNsHnt  tdcltUf**  STovmb- 


Ing  his  theoi7t  offers  a  preliminary  illustration.  Sup- 
pose a  span  of  a  bridge  to  have  suppofta  exactly 
alike,  such  as  sliding  surfaces,  at  the  ends  of  the 
bottom  choni,  and  a  train  to  enter  u[K)n  It.  The 
bottom  chord  Is  stretched  by  the  action  of  the  load, 
and,  as  the  end  where  the  engine  enters  is  held  fast 
by  the  added  weight,  the  other  end  must  slip  on  its 
support  in  the  direction  of  the  train  movement*  As 
the  cars  pass  off  at  this  latter  end,  and  hold  it  fast, 
the  lower  chord  shortens,  and  recovers  itself  at  the 
first  bearing  by  slipping  towards  the  train.  ThUM  the 
bridge  creeps  in  the  direction  of  the  movhig  train. 
If  the  points  of  support  were  under  the  npper  chord, 
the  direction  of  this  creeping  would  be  reversed. 
When  rollers  are  placed  under  one  end,  and  the  other 
is  anchored  fast,  the  slip  and  recovery  take  place  on 
the  rollers,  and  no  creeping  results. 

He  notes  that  between  the  trueks  of  every  car  the 
rail  springs  up  from  the  support  an  appreciable  dis- 
tance, by  reason  of  the  elasticity  of  it;*  bearings,  and 
that,  when  pressed  down  by  the  passage  of  the  rear 
truck,  any  marked  point  on  it  has  advanced  a  small 
distance.  A  ^^avc-motion  of  the  rail  may  be  per- 
ceived in  advance  of  every  wheel,  and  an  increment 
of  forward  movement  every  time  a  wheel  passes. 
The  more  cars,  tlie  more  movement  for  any  train. 
The  rail  moves  across  the  bridge  by  reason  of  the 
extension  under  flexure  of  the  fiauge  on  which  ft 
rests.  In  proof  of  hts  position,  he  showed,  by  a  model 
over  which  a  loaded  wheel  was  rolled,  that  a  rail 
suppniLed  by  the  bottom  ffange  will  creep  forwards, 
and  that  the  same  rail,  when  supported  by  lis  head^ 
will  cre<*p  backwards;  and  hence  he  argues  that 
some  point  of  ^u[iport  between  the  head  and  the 
bottom  flange  may  be  found,  for  which  the  tendency 
to  creep  shall  be  aero. 


THE  PATRIARCHAL  THEORY. 

In  1861,  Sir  Henry  Maine's  work  on  '  An- 
cient Uw  *  was  published.  In  that  woik  be 
clearly  set  forth  the  important?e  of  *  legal 
fictions  *  ill  the  development  of  tnstitu lions. 
In  this  respect,  his  work  will  recnain  as  a  per- 
manent contribution  to  the  science  of  society. 
In  the  same  treatise  he  tuade  an  e3ci>ositron  of 
the  patriarchal  theory  of  the  origin  of  society, 
which  had  long  been  held  by  a  dass  of  writers 
in  Europe,     in  his  introiluction  he  says,^ — 

♦*  This  evidence  establishes  that  view  of  the 
race  which  is  known  as  the  patriarchal  theory. 
This  theory  is  based  on  the  seriptuml  history 
of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs.  All  known  societiea 
were  originally  organized  on  this  model.  The 
eldest  male  parent  is  absolutely  supreme  in  his 
household.  His  dominion  extends  to  life  and 
death,  and  is  as  unqiialifietl  over  his  children 

The  jmtriarehal  thtitfy,  BjMcmI  on  th«  pmpen  of  thi"  ]»1« 
Jofao  FftrgUMja  lloLciinAa.  Edited  iui4  completed  by  tkiWALO 
McLaaxAK.    London,  ifacmtfJian,  1 8S5.    ]6+as&  p.    r. 
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as  OTcr  his  slnves.  The  flocks  and  herds  of 
the  children  are  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
father.  These  he  holds  in  a  representative 
rather  tlian  in  a  proprietary  character.'* 

Subsequent!}'  '  Village-communities  in  the 
east  and  west,*  '  Lectures  on  the  early  history 
of  institutions,'  and  *  Dissertations  on  earl^* 
law  and  custom/  were  published,  in  which 
Maine  still  advocated  the  i)atnarelrnl  theory* 
Arguments  for  this  supposed  ong^iu  of  societ}' 
were  derived  from  the  history  of  the  Romans, 
Greeks,  Hindoos,  Celts,  Teutons.  Slavonians, 
and  Hebrews. 

In  18B8  the  Smithsonian  institution  published 
Morgan's  great  work  on  '  Systems  of  consan- 
guinity and  uOinity  of  the  human  faniiiy ;  * 
and  in  1877  his  work  on  *■  Ancient  society* 
api^eared.  In  these,  and  in  miscellaneous 
articles  published  in  the  reviews,  Morgan 
clearly  and  fully  established  the  existence  of 
mare  primitive  forms  of  social  organization 
than  those  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  and  early 
Roman  history.  Thus  the  patjiarehal  theory 
fell  to  the  ground.  Morgan's  investigations 
extended  far  and  wide  among  the  lower  tribes 
of  mankind,  and  his  work  altogether  constituted 
a  masterpiece  of  inductive  research. 

But  wc  now  know  that  Morgan's  work  had 
one  blemish.  Seeing  that  the  growth  of  family 
institutions,  which  constitute  a  large  part  of 
primitive  sociology,  was  in  the  main  toward 
a  higher  stat^  of  society  as  measured  by 
the  standard  of  civilized  ethics,  he  accredited 
savage  peoples  with  modern  opinions  relating 
to  physiology,  and  with  a  high  degree  of  moral 
purity,  and  held  that  the  growth  of  institutions 
was  due  to  a  conscious  effort  at  refonn .  While, 
therefore,  Morgan's  theory  of  the  structure  of 
primitive  society  was  established  on  abundant 
facta,  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  tliis  structure 
and  the  cause  of  its  development  was  unsound. 
Thus  it  occurred  that  a  theory  of  the  stnicture 
of  society  resting  upon  an  inductive  basis  was 
to  some  extent  discredited  because  of  a  priori 
theories  of  social  and  moral  reform.  Induc- 
tive conclusions  suffered  by  reason  of  their 
association  with  deductive  errors.  For  these 
reasons  certain  scholars  in  Europe,  and  ea[>e- 
cially  in  England,  have  to  some  extent  ignored 
Moi^an,  and  have  gone  on  to  re-afflrm  and 
elaborate  the  patriarclial  theory*  Chief  among 
these  is  Sir  Henry  Maine. 

J.  F.  McLennan,  the  author  of  '  Primitive 
marriage,*  and  other  works  on  tribal  socle tjs 
collected  a  great  body  of  facts  relating  to 
marriage  by  capture,  and  the  interesting  for- 
malities which  supervene  upon  that  institution, 
and  from  them  deduced  the  theory  of  exogamy 


and  endogamy,  by  which  he  claasiGed  the  trib 
of  mankind  into  exogamous  and  rndogamou 
and  thus  failed  to  discover  that  exogamy 
endogamy  are  correlative  parts  of  the  same  in 
stitution.      McLennan  was  evidently  dealiq 
with  facts  more  pnmitive  than  those  with  whid 
Elaine  was  dealing,  and,  soon  discovering  tb 
erroi*5  into  which  Sir  Henry  had  fallen  in  hfi^ 
patriarchal  theory^  he  finally  commenced  tlifrl 
preparation  of  a  critical  treatise  on  that  suhjt?cL  j 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  ground  I 
for  the  more  elaborate  treatment  of  his  tlR*onr| 
of  man*iage  and  concomitant  theories  of  tiiball 
kinship.     He  died  before  his  work  was  cam- 1 
pleted.     His  brother,  Donald  McLennan,  b»{ 
taken  up  the  subject,  and  ccJiled   the  [)apt*rxi( 
adding  new  materiaL     The  book  which  we  ootrl 
have  before  us  is  the  result,  and  is  a  vcr}*  finel 
piece  of  destructive  criticism.     The  entire  fieidj 
occupied  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  is  reviewed :  m\l 
the  facts  from  Aryan  and  Semitic    history  ami 
carefolly  examined,  and  shown  to  Ih»  quite  a>ft-| 
tradiclory    of    Maine's    theory.     He    ghow9«| 
further,  that  the  particular  form  of  pulrian^iiyl 
discovereil   among  the    Romans,    ami    wliicli 
Maine  claimed  to  have  been  the  universal  fonoyi 
was  exceptionah  and  that  the   Uoomn   trilx 
presented  the   sole   instance.      To   Americ 
anthropologists   this  work   may   seem   one 
supererogation  ;  but  it  will  serve  a  good  purposf  ] 
by  clearing  the  ground  of  false  theories  which 
have  had  deep  root,  and  have  been  oontimmlU 
springing  up  to  choke  the  growth  of  sounder 
doctrines. 

In  this  new  book  b}-  the  ^fcLcnnan  brother** 
the  destructive  part  is  much  more  s.ati$fttcton 
than  the  oonatiuctive :  in  fact,  the  critical 
portion  is  somewhat  marred  by  erroneoo^ 
theories  relating  to  primitive  marriage,  and  by 
some  strange  blunders  relating  to  kinship*  — 
blunders  common  to  many  writers  on  sociology. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  form  of  social 
oi^anization  based  u^x^n  communal  marriagr 
was  primordial ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  i» 
must  here  be  neglected.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished that  a  ver3^  early  form  of  society  waa 
based  upon  kinship,  and  that  kinship  was  used 
to  organize  peoples  into  groups  of  different 
orders.  In  the  very  simplest  form,  there  ti 
alwa3*8  a  larger  group  inclnding  two  or  mon- 
smaller  groups.  In  this  grou|>ing,  kinship  of 
one  kind  is  used  to  combine  the  indivldualfl  of 
a  smaller  group  into  a  minor  bod}^  politic,  sihI 
kinship  of  another  kind  to  combiDe  the  group 
into  the  larger  bo4y  |>olitic.  Thus  the  groop 
in  its  various  orders  depends  upon  the  reeog' 
nition  of  different  kinds  of  kinship.  To  maki 
this    plain^  it   becomes    necessary    to    detw 
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the  klods  of  kinship  recognized  in  primitive 
society'*  First,  tben,  kinship  by  consanguinitj- 
and  kinship  by  affinity  are  clearly  distinguished. 
Then  kinship  by  consanguinity,  or*  cognation,* 
as  demgnated  in  Roman  law,  is  divided  into 
parts.  The  consanguine  a  1  kindred  of  any 
given  person  may  constitute  a  large  body* 
There  may  be  selected  from  this  body  all  of 
those  persons  whose  kinship  may  be  traced 
exclusively  through  males.  Such  kinship  was 
called  by  the  Romans  ^  agnation/  and  the 
!>ody  of  included  kindred,  -^agnates.'  From 
the  same  body  of  cognates  thei-e  may  be  se- 
lected all  those  who  can  trace  their  kinship 
exclusively  through  females.  Let  such  kinship 
be  termed  *enation,'  and  the  body  thus  con- 
stituted, 'enates.*  The  i^nates  and  enates 
tc^ether  constitute  but  a  part  of  the  whole 
body  of  oonsanguinei  or  cognates*  In  all 
tribal  society,  either  the  agnates  or  the  enates 
are  clearly  distinguished  from  the  other  cog* 
nates,  and  organized  into  a  body  politic,  usualTy 
called  the  clan  or  gens. 

Maine  holds  in  that  primitive  society  agna- 
tion was  the  only  kinship  recognized,  and 
that  enation  is  an  accidental  and  infrequent 
derivative ;  that  the  true  course  of  kinship 
development  is  from  agnation  to  cognation, 
McLennan  holds  that  in  primitive  society 
enation  only  was  known ;  that  agnation  is  an 
accidental  and  infrequent  derivative  ;  and  that 
the  tnie  course  of  evolution  is  from  enation 
to  cognation.  The  fact  is,  that  cognation, 
including  enation  and  agnation,  is  primitive ; 
that  is,  that  no  society  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered among  the  savage  tribes  still  living 
on  the  globe,  or  iu  recorded  history,  that 
has  not  recognized  cognation  in  its  ditferent 
branches;  and  in  all  eases  different  kinds  of 
kinship  have  been  used  for  ditferent  organizing 
purposes. 

In  the  simplest  form  above  mentioned,  where 
the  group  constituting  a  tribal  state  is  organ- 
Iztd  into  sub-groups,  sometimes  the  higher 
group  is  bound  together  by  attiuity  and  general 
cognation,  while  the  smaller  group  has  a  kin- 
ship bond  of  enation.  And,  again,  sometimes 
the  higher  gri^up  is  bound  together  by  affinity 
and  general  cognation,  while  the  smaller  group 
is  organized  on  agnation.  In  either  ease,  the 
tribal  bond  is  affinity  with  cognation ;  and  in 
Uke  manner  the  clan  bond  is*  either  agnation 
or  enation.  The  evidence  that  cognation  has 
been  recognized  in  all  tribal  peoples,  is  com- 
plete. Not  a  single  tribe  has  yet  been  found 
to  Ignore  it  in  its  social  oi^anization ;  and,  in 
every  language  that  has  been  investigated,  kin- 
ship  terms  for  it  are  diseoveriHi,     The  real 


question,  tliereforc,  is  not  whether  agnation  or 
enation  is  the  more  primitive,  but  whether  ag- 
natic kinship  orenatic  kinship  was  the  tie  which 
bound  together  the  members  of  a  elan  or  smaller 
group  in  the  tribal  organization.  iSir  Henry 
Maine  and  the  McLennan  brothers  alike  have 
failed  to  discover  this,  one  of  the  most  patent 
facts  concerning  primitive  institutions ;  and 
this  failure  has  led  both  parties  into  the  most 
radical  errors. 

There  is  anotlier  institutional  principle  which 
seems  to  be  primordial ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  every- 
where woven  into  primitive  custom-law.  This 
principle  will  here  be  called  ^  elder- rule.*  It 
would  seem  that  primitive  men  in  the  savage 
state,  groping  for  some  means  to  prevent  con- 
troversy and  secure  peace,  hit  upon  the  very 
obvious  expedient  of  giving  authority  to 
the  elder ;  so  that,  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
superior  age  should  confer  authority. 

There  are  thus  two  primordial  principles  in 
early  law  :  the  first  is  that  kinship  by  affinity 
and  consanguinity  is  the  bond  of  society  ;  and 
the  second  is  that  authority  inheres  in  the 
elder.  These  two  principles  have  been  worked 
out  in  many  and  diverse  ways,  and  about  them 
have  gathered  many  legal  fictions  j  but  they 
were  primordial,  and  have  been  universal  down 
the  whole  course  of  history,  including  the 
highest  civilization  ;  so  that  even  now  affinily 
and  consangniuity,  both  agnatic  and  enatie, 
togetiier  witli  elder-rule,  still  continue,  —  the 
one  as  the  bond  of  theoivilizeti  family,  and  the 
other  as  its  rule  of  authority.  But  the  history 
of  the  application  of  these  principles  is  long 
and  varied. 

The  Roman  patriarchate  was  defined  by 
agnation  :  and  the  group  was  a  ijody  whose 
kinship  was  reckoned  only  through  males,  and 
over  whom  the  patriarch,  who  was  the  highest 
male  ascendant,  was  the  ruler.  This  ruler  had 
despotic  power.  He  owned  his  wife,  and  by 
legal  fiction  reckoned  her  as  the  elder  sister  of 
his  daughters.  He  also  owned  his  sons,  and 
his  sons*  wives,  and  their  children,  and  was 
the  owner  or  custodian  of  all  the  property  be- 
longing to  the  group.  This  is  patria  potestoA, 
The  patriarch}',  therefore,  is  a  desjwtic  form 
of  elder-rule  exercised  by  the  eldest  ascendant 
over  a  group  of  agnatic  descendants »  (Jn  the 
death  of  the  patriarch,  the  group  wsis  dismem- 
bered into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  sons 
with  families.  The  patriarchal  group,  there- 
fore, was  dissolved  and  re-organiz«Ml  with  every 
passing  generation. 

There  is  another  fomx  of  elder-rule,  whicli 
I  shall  denominate  '  presbiarchy,*  in  which  the 
ruler  is  the  oldest  man  of  the  kinship  group. 
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'whether  that  group  be  agnatiCi  enatic,  or 
cognatic.  Such  a  group  does  not  necessarily 
diaaolve  on  the  death  of  the  ruler,  for  the  next 
younger  man  who  is  the  oldest  of  the  group 
takes  his  place.  The  group,  therefore,  is  com- 
paratively permanent,  and  there  is  no  inlierent 
necessity  for  its  dissolution.  It  may  remain 
as  long  as  there  is  a  living  man  to  act  as  ruler, 
Presbiarchy  has  widely  prevailed :  in  fact,  it 
seems  to  be  primordial. 

The  patriarchy,  with  its  patria  potestas,  as 
far  as  we  now  know,  was  confined  to  the 
Roman  tribes:  but  the  patriarchy  without 
absolutism  has  been  much  more  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  it  has  probably  been  associated 
also  to  a  gi*eater  or  less  extent  with  presbiarchy , 
real  or  fictitious ;  so  that  the  latter  has  fre- 
quently been  divided  into  patriarchies,  they 
being  subordinate  groups. 

Maine  and  the  McLennan  brothers  seem 
not  to  recognize  presbiarchy ;  and  Maine, 
wherever  he  discovered  evidences  of  it,  and 
also  where  he  discovered  evidences  of  any 
other  form  of  elder- rule,  presented  them  as 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  patriarchy.  Had 
the  McLennans  recognized  elder- rule,  they 
could  have  made  their  criticism  of  Maine  much 
more  effective.  As  it  is,  they  have  success- 
fully attacked  Maine's  theory  by  showing  that 
patria  potestas  hxvs  not  been  widely  spread  ; 
in  fact,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence, except  among  the  Romans, 

Maine  also  bases  bis  theory  of  the  primordial  * 
and  universal  patriarchy  upon  his  theory  of 
agnation  ;  and,  wherever  he  discovers  a  recog- 
nition of  agnation,  he  holds  that  it  is  evidence 
of  the  patriarchy  witli  patria  potestas.  The 
McLennans  show  that  agnation  is  not  ttio  only 
kind  of  kinship  recognized  in  tribal  society, 
by  arraying  much  evidence  of  the  recogniLion 
of  enalion  ;  but  tliey  themselves  fall  into  the 
antipodal  error  of  sup[iosing  that  enatiou  was 
the  only  kind  of  kinship  recognized. 

Altogether  the  patriarchal  theory  of  Maine 
has  been  eucceasfully  overthrown  in  the  work 
before  us,  by  a  re -ex  ami  mUi  on  of  the  very 
facts  adduced  in  its  support;  and  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  authors  for  the  thoi-ough 
way  in  which  tliey  have  accomplished  their 
task.  If,  now,  ?>ir  Henry  Maine  will  on  his 
part  as  completelj^  overthrow  the  McLennan 
theory  of  exogamy  and  endogamy,  and  its  con- 
comitant polyandry,  the  ground  will  be  well 
cleared  for  the  development  of  a  sound  system 
of  sociology  upon  the  inductive  basis  estab- 
lished by  Morgan. 

Connected  with  this  theory  of  the  patriarchy 
is   S|>euccr*B   theory   of  ancestor- worship,  by 


which  he  accounts  for  the  gcne&i^  of  triewta, 
—  a  theory  which  Ignores  all  the  factM  of  savage  J 
philosophy,  finds  an  origin  for  opinions  midwaj 
in  the  history  of  culture,  and  accounts  for  lat« 
opinions  as  following  in  the  course  of  nortuar 
development,  and  for  early  opinions  aa  dagea^ 
eracies.      With   the    final    overthrow   of  the 
patriarchal  theory,  the  ancestral  worship  theory 
has  its  weak  foundation  entirely  removed.    .4j 
piece  of  good  destructive  criticism  here  would 
be  opportune. 

Spencer's  ghost  theory  of  the  origin  of  a 
dual  existence  has  long  been  overthrowo  bjr  I 
Tylor's  grand   induction   denominated  *Aoi* 
mism.*     A  good  piece  of  destructive  critici«n»  i 
on  this  point  also  would  be  timely* 

J.  W.  Powixul 


LESQUEREUX'S  CRETACEOUS  AND 
TERTIARY  FLORA. 

This  work  is  the  third,  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  last,  of  the  series  of  final  reports  coo* 
tributed  by  this  author  to  the  pnblicjitioufi  of 
the  U.  S*  geological  survey  of  the  territorie* 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Hayden,  and  which  together 
constitute  a  truly  great  and  enduring  monunieut 
to  the  fame  of  the  now  venerable  paleoboianist. 
The  first  of  these  volumes  appeared  in  I'^Tt, 
and  was  devoted  to  the  flora  of  the  DakoU 
group,  the  only  cretaceous  llora  then  known  in 
the  west.  The  second,  a  larger  work,  came 
out  in  187H,  and  was  called  the  *  Tertuiry 
fiora  ;'  but  more  than  half  of  it  was  taken  up 
with  species  of  the  Laramie  group,  by  many 
regarded  as  cretaceous.  The  present  voUimc 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  review  of  the  whole  tieU 
covered  by  the  two  preceding,  bringing  the 
matter  down  to  date,  and  embraces  some 
Pacific-slope  miocene  localities  in  nddidnn. 

The   first   hundred   and   twent 
eighteen  plates  are  devoted  to  a  i 
flora  of  the  Dakota  group,  and  the  i\> 
and  il  hist  rati  on  of  thirty-five  new  s^h 
that  formation.     At  the  dose  of  this  division 
of  the  work,  the  author  introduces  an  exUaii&* 
tive  table  of  distribution,  extending  it  to  eo* 
brace   the   entire   Cenomanian    formation,  to 
which  he  assigns  the  Dalvota  group,  lus  well 
as  the  middle  cretaceous  of  Greenland.    He 
divides  the  Cenomanian  of  Euroi^e  into  tbre* 
groups  of  localities:  viz.,  I,  Moletein,  Qi3«*d* 
liuburg;  2,  Quadersandstoue,  Ilarz,  Bohemia  > 

Contribution*  tc  the  foatit  itoni  0/  thf  *t»ettim  tfrftttfif* 
Pari  iii.     Th*  cr^Uiceout  and  teriiary>  itftrtin 
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3,  Kiederechoena,  Saxonjs  Hungary,  Some  of 
these  di8tHt?t8  are  exeeediDgly  vague ;  *  Qua- 
dersandstoDe,*  for  example.  Niederschoena 
is  in  Saxony  ;  and  Quedlinburg  is  hi  the  Harz 
district,  at  ibe  same  horizon  as  Blankenburg, 
which  is  not  Cenomanian  at  all,  but  Senonian, 
From  all  these  sources  he  enumerates  442 
8|)ecie8, — a  number  which  os  still  too  small. 
The  I>akota  group  alone  furnishes  Id'j  species. 

The  second  division  of  the  work  relates  to 
ibe  Laramie  group,  but  does  not  review  its 
flora.  Some  dozen  additions  to  it,  made  b}* 
Mr.  Lakes  at  Golden,  CoL,  are  described^  six 
of  which  are  new  species.  Mr.  Lesquereux 
here  discusses  again  the  geological  position  of 
this  group^  and^  while  still  insisting  upon  its 
eocene  character,  admits  that  its  flora  re- 
sembles that  of  the  travertines  of  Suzanne  in 
the  Paris  basin,  but  which  are  known  to  lie 
coneiderabl}'  lower  than  the  coarse  limestone 
and  lignites  that  prevail  in  that  district.  In 
his  table  of  distribution  he  only  enumerates 
207  species  ;  but  the  reason  for  this  paucity 
is  his  faiUire  to  recognize  as  Laramie  the 
plants  described  from  the  Fort-Union  group, 
—  the  up|>er  Missouri  and  lower  Yellowstone 
region,  and  the  Bad  lands  of  Dakota. 

The  third  division  of  the  work  consists  of 
an  exhaustive  sur\*ey  of  the  flora  of  the  Green- 
River  group ;  and,  as  this  had  not  previously 
been  done,  it  forms  altogether  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  treatise.  Since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ^  Tertiary  flora/  a  large  amount  of 
material  from  this  formation  had  accumuhited 
in  the  author's  hands,  out  of  which  he  obtained 
no  less  than  ninety  new  species.  The  most 
fertile  source  of  this  material  was  the  small 
locality  in  South  Park,  Cot,  known  as  Floris- 
sant, from  which,  in  a  light  volcanic  ash,  also 
containing  insect-remains,  an  immense  niimbev 
of  beautifully  preserved  specimens  of  fossil 
plants  have  been  derived.  The  other  principal 
localities  gix)ui>ed  under  the  general  designa- 
tion of  *  Green-River  group,'  are  those  of 
Green-River  Station  and  Alkali-Stage  Station, 
Wyoming;  Elko  Station,  Nev,  ;  and  a  place 
re|>orte(i  as  in  '  Randolph  county.'  As  to  this 
last,  as  there  appears  to  be  no  Randolph 
cotinty  in  any  western  territory,  it  is  probable 
that  Randolph  coiu'thouse.  Rich  county,  Utah, 
IM  Qieant^  which  is  the  same  as  is  otherwise 
known  as  Bell's  Fish-Cliff,  where  fine  speci- 
mens of  palm-leaves  and  other  fossil  plants 
arc  found.  The  locality  called  Barrel's  Springs 
is  ftli*o  here  referred  to  the  Green-River  group, 
aJtbough  it  appears  in  the  preceding  table  as 
Ing  to  the  Laramie  group.  This  is  con- 
Ui  nav  the  least. 


We  have  not  space  to  show  how  the  floras 
of  these  seveml  localities  are  correlated  by  the 
author;  but  the  occurrence  of  identical  and 
wholly  characteristic  species  in  several  of  them 
seems  to  establish  their  geological  synchrony 
with  considerable  certainty.  This  formation 
is  now  commonly  regarded  as  eocene  ;  but  Mr. 
Lesquereux,  led,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Laramie, 
by  the  afUnities  of  the  flora  with  that  of  Europe, 
insists  upon  placing  it  somewhat  higher,  and 
calls  it  *  oligocene.* 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
what  is  called  the  ^  miocene  flora/  So  far  as 
the  localities  on  the  Pacific  8lo[)e  (Chalk  Blufls 
and  Corral  Hollow,  Cal. ;  John  Day  valley, 
Ore. ;  and  Alaska)  are  concerned,  this  refer- 
ence is  doubtless  correct ;  but  the  large  collec- 
tions from  the  '  Bad  lands  of  Dakota  *  belong 
almost  without  question  to  the  Fort- Union 
group,  and  should  have  been  referred  to  the 
Laramie,  with  which  the  invertebrate  fauna 
forces  us  to  correlate  that  group.  It  is  true 
that  this  flora  has  a  marked  miocene  a3|>ect 
when  compared  with  those  of  European  strata, 
and  that  several  t?pecies  seem  to  have  persisted 
from  timt  period  to  the  present  (e.g.,  Coryhis 
Americana,  Onoclea  senaibilis)  ;  but  the  entire 
Laramie  flora  is  also  strongly  miocene,  and 
at  least  one  species  (Ginkgo  biloba,  L.)  of 
the  living  flora  has  come  down  to  us  seem- 
ingly unchanged  from  the  topical  Laramie  of 
Point  of  Rocks,  Wyoming. 

Geological  considerations  aside,  this  volume 
is  one  of  the  most  important  that  have  lately 
appeared  upon  the  paleontology  of  wcsLeru 
America,  and,  should  it  prove  his  last  work, 
would  fittingly  crown  the  long  and  faithful 
labon^  of  its  justly  celebrated  author. 


ANTHONY  AND  BRACKETT'S  PHYSICS. 

For  many  years  the  English  have  borrowed 
or  stolen  their  text-books  of  elementary  phys- 
ics from  the  French,  and  Americans  have 
borrowed  or  stolen  tVom  the  English.  About 
a  year  ago,  Daniell  produced  a  distinctly  Eng- 
lish, or  rather  distinctly  Scotch,  book  of  this 
order.  Now  Professors  Anthony  and  Brackett 
have  undertaken  to  remove  America*s  reproach. 
Their  book  is  to  consist  of  two  parts,  of  which 
part  i,,  '  Mechanics  and  heat/  Ims  already  ap- 
peared. It  is  a  small  volume,  and  in  other 
respects  shows  a  disregard  of  old  traditions. 
It  has  numerous  diagrams,  but  hardly  a  picture. 

gUmentarjf  U^xt-book  of  phff*ic4,  P*rt  I.  M«eluinlo«  sod 
bMi.  By  Prof.  W.  A.  AnTiioinr  aud  Frof.  C,  F.  BitACKsrr, 
New  Yorfc,  WUe^,  IBM.    tt  r  *J4fl  p.    12\ 
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It  gives  almost  at  tbe  start  a  short  treatment, 
much  ghorter  than  Danieirs,  of  simple  harmonic 
tnottons ;  and  it  devotes  several  pages  to  the 
idea  and  theorems  of  potential.  The  subject 
of  air-pumps,  and  with  it  much  that  is  wont  to 
make  the  student  mberable,  is  dismissed  after 
a  treatment  of  four  pages.  In  the  chapters 
devoted  to  heat  we  miss  the  familiar  names  of 
Dulong  and  Petit,  and  the  other  pre-liegnault 
investigators  of  the  phenomena  of  expansion. 
The  steam-engine  occupies  one  page,  without 
an  illustration,  Carnot's  cycle,  with  related 
matters,  fills  ten  pages. 

The  book  is  written  with  great  care.  Its 
language  is  clear  and  judicious.  There  are, 
of  course,  slight  inaccuracies.  For  iu^tanc^e  : 
the  first  sentence  of  article  26  reads  as  if  a 
point  could  be  located  by  means  of  its  distance 
from  any  one  plane.  Again  :  on  p.  209  we 
find  it  stated  as  having  been  demonstrated  ex- 
perimentally by  Joule,  that,  ''  when  a  gas 
expuntls  without  performing  external  work,  it 
is  not  cooled  ;  "  tlic  later  experiment  of  Joule 
and  Thomson,  which  led  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion, not  being  mentioned. 

From  beginning  to  end,  this  volume  of 
Anthony  and  Braekett  grapples  with  diffictdt 
principles  boldly  and  in  good  faith,  as  if  the 
authors  expected  their  whole  book  to  be  read 
and  mastered.  Trigonometry  is  freely  used, 
antl  uccasionally  something  that  borders  on  tbe 
calculus.  Tbe  long  experience  of  the  authors 
as  teachers  encourages  the  hope  that  they  have 
not  ovcr-estimaled  the  capacity  of  college 
classes  ;  but,  excellent  as  is  the  matter  and 
the  manner  of  the  book,  one  fears  that  the 
Old i nary  student  will  find  portions  of  it  for- 
miflaide. 

Perhaps  it  should  not  be  otherwise.  Cer- 
tainly the  exlraonliuary  student,  who  craves 
strong  meat,  will  fuid  it  here,  and  of  the  best. 
So  small  a  book  cannot  teach  all  there  is  to 
learn  1  it  is  not  intended  to  do  so.  It  does 
not  show  tbe  whole  of  physics,  but  it  shows 
physics  as  a  whole. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

DuatKO  the  opposition  of  Nepttme  just  passed, 
ProfesBor  Pickering  continued  the  aliaervation  of  the 
planet's  magnitude  with  the  meridian  pbotometer  of 
the  Uarvnrd-college  observatory  in  the  »ame  method 
as  previously  employed.  Nine  series  of  observations 
extend  from  Dec.  16,  1884,  to  Jan.  21,  1885,  the  final 
result  from  which,  when  corrected  for  atmospheric 
absorption,  inslrumcntal  error,  and  reduction  to  mean 
opposition,  becomes  7.63-  The  residual  difference 
for  only  one  series  is  as  great  as  two-tenths  of  a  mag* 


ni tilde.    The  corresponding  results  for  two  previo 
seasons  are  t.Tl  and  7.77.    Contrary  to  the  eiji 
ence  of  Mr*  Maxwell  Hail   of   Jamaica,  who  foaa 
evidence  for  a  rotation -period  of  Neptune  In  tini 
variations  of  the  planet's  light  according:  lo  his  o« 
observations,  Professor  Pickering  regards  it  a*  iii 
probable  that  there  is  any  variation  in  the  light  of 
Neptune  of  a  strictly  periodic  character,  and  fiirtber 
calls  attention  to  the  influence,  much  neglected  by 
observers,  upon  the  observed  brightness  of  objecu 
when  seen  east  and   west  of  the  meridian  on  t|' 
same  night*      This  baa  to  be  taken  account  of  I 
tbe  observations  of  maxima  and  minima  of  many 
variable  stars,  and  may  to  some  extent  account  for 
the  variations  of  Neptune^ s  light  delected  by  Mr. 
Uall. 

—  Prof,  Charles  E.  Bessey  writes  to  the  Ainerka» 
naturalUi  that  fifteen  years  ago  there  were  no  daodf- 
lions  in  the  Ames  flora  (in  central  Iowa) :  now  they 
are  very  abundant,  and  have  been  for  half  a  do«w» 
years.     Then  there  were  no  mulleins :  now  there  ire 
a  few.    Then  the  low  and  evil-smdiing  Dysodia  diryi* 
antbemoides  grew  by  the  roadside  in   great  aban* 
dance:  now  it  is  scarcely  to  be  found,  and  is  replacsil 
by  the  introduced  *  dog-fennel*  (Aiithemis  eottils|J~ 
Then    the    small    fleabane    (Erigeron    divaricatttii 
abounded  on  dry  soils :  now  it  is  rapidly  disappeaHnf^J 
Then  no  squirreKtail  grasd  (Hordcum  jubatum)  grew^ 
in  the  flora:  now  it  is  very  abundant,  and  has  been 
for  ten  yeai-s.    Then  there  was  no  burr-grasi  in  tbe 
flora  :  now  it  is  frequently   found,  and  appean  to 
be  rapidly  increasing.      Both  of  these  grasses  hsw 
apparently  come  in  from  the  west  and  north-ir«Bt 
Fifte-en   years   ago  the  low  amaranth    (Amarantui 
blitoides)  was  rather  rarely  found :  now  it  U  abundant, 
and  has   migrated   fully  a  hundreii   and   fifty  mile* 
north-eastward.    Thla  plant  has  certainly  come  into 
the  Ames  flora  from  the  soutb-weat  within  the  lft»i 
twenty  years.    Old  stjttlers  say  that  there  have  brtaj 
notable  migrations  of  plants  within  the  pa«t  iwtutf 
or  thirty  yearn.     The  buffalo  gra>sesof  various  l(Tmt 
were  formerly  abundant  in  the  ciLstern  part  of  ih 
state:  now  they  have  retreated  a  hundred  to  a  bttH" 
dred  and  fifty  mileB»  and  have  been  followed  up  bf 
the  blue-stems  ( Andropogon  arid  ChrysopogonJ.    Tin 
blue^stems  now   grow  in   great   luxuriance  all  otff 
great  tracts  of  the  plains  of  eastern  Nebraska,  wbtn 
twenty  years  ago  the  ground  wai  practiealty  biff. 
being  but  thinly  covered    by   buffalo  grasses.     In 
Bakotaitis  the  same:  the  blue-stems  are  marching 
across  the  plains,  and  turning  what  were  once  Init 
little  better  than  deserts  into  grassy  prairies. 

—  A  principle  that  may  generally  1^  widely  adhtrei 
to  by  reviewers  is  that  notices  of  books  appearitti^lA 
numbers  should  not  be  based  on  the  tint  number 
issued;  but  this  can  be  safely  departed  from  la  ift' 
nouncing  the  preparation  of  a  new  (fonrt' 

of  Meyer's   *  Konveraations  lex  ikon/  of 
first  part  appears  with  imprint  of  ISS.*). 
pages  carry  it  to  *  Absteigung.*    Abyssinia 
six  and  a  half  pages,  which  include  liberal  p  f* 
to  sources  of  information,  an  essential   in  all  , 
encyclopaedias.    Among  the  illustrations   itittre  ^ 
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imoUthogr^plied  plates  of  African  tribes  mni  of 
Ihe  Alp^,  both'  litiely  executed.  The  work  is  to  run 
through  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  weekly  numbers* 

—  Mr.  A.  AinsUc  Common,  well  known  as  the 
maker  of  a  powerfu.1  refiecting-telescope  at  Ealing, 
£ng.f  haa  been  experimenting  in  the  application 
of  photography  to  the  production  of  stellar  maps. 
A  small  lens  of  four  inches  and  a  half  diameter  has 
heetk  found  sufficient  to  show  stars  of  ihe  ninth 
magnitude;  and  one  of  the  photographs  of  the  region 
atnmt  Altair  {a  Aqullae)  was  found  to  contain  eighteen 
hundred  separate  stars  which  had  been  Identified. 

—  Messrs.  Hachette  have  just  published  vol.  x.  of 
the  *  Xouvelleg^ograpbie  universeHe  *  of  E!isee  Red  us, 
which  shows  the  same  amount  of  care  and  energy  as 
ita  predecessors.  The  maps  areas  numerous  as  ever, 
and  ihe  illuslrattous,  near- 
ly all  taken  from  photo- 
graphs, are  excellent^  This 
Tolume  deals  with  the 
basin  of  the  Nile,  and  thus 
embraces  regions  in  which 
the  public  are  jtist  now 
specially  Interested,  Mr. 
Reel  us  furnishes  full  ac- 
counts of  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  the  country,  and 
of  its  inhabitants,  but  very 
wisely  abstains  from  dis- 
euMliig  the  political  events 
of  th<^  day*  The  informa- 
tion  has  been  well  brought 
down  to  date,  documents 
published  as  recently  as 
November,  1884,  having 
been  consulted. 

-  Ill e  Natal  McicanlUe  adocrtf<»er  gives  a  lengthy 
ount  of  the  expedition  of  Dr.  AuhjI  Schulz  in  the 
'interior.  One  stratige  tribe  discovered  by  the  party 
on  the  Kabengo  Rivej-,  was  the  Makuba  tribe.  They 
mre  strongly  aquatic,  taking  to  the  water  like  fish, 
splendid  fisheniK'n,  well  built,  strapping  fellows  of 
Zulu  type,  expert  carioeistH,  and  the  corn-growers  of 
the  country-side,  and,  in  addition  Ui  all  this,  imbued 
with  a  horror  of  Uiedding  human  blood,  so  much  ao 
that  a  man  of  tiie  outaide  blood-shedding  tribes  is 
always  'open  to  back  himself  lo  give  battle  to  fifty 
Hakubas  any  day/  Another  interesting  matter  is 
the  account  of  the  chief  Kama,  who  rules  at  Soshong, 
the  capital  of  lh«  northern  Bechuana.  lie  governs 
his  people  well:  his  great  wbh  Is  to  have  them  well 
armed  wtlh  guns,  and  provided  with  ammunition. 
Alcohol  in  any  shape  is  not  allowed  in  his  dominions. 
Ko  kafir  tieer  i*  brewed.  Any  white  tradt^r  selling 
liquor  is  fiu»'d  up  to  a  hundred  pounds;  any  subject 
brewing  is  expelled  from  the  country.  All,  from  the 
chief  downward,  are  stanch  teet^jtalers.  Kama 
ehdms  dominions  up  to  the  Tyobc  Eiver,  though  those 
portions  do  nat  pay  tribute.  He  gives  as  much  as  a 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  for  a  horse,  and  is  an 
expert  rider  himself.  His  history  Is  romantic,  and 
win  b«^  read  wllh  fnleresl  when  it  appears. 


TDK  rjRBTAHB  0]C  TDK  HOAD   raOM  LOJA  TO  ALItAltA 

(From  I'Atteonomit*) 


—  Prof.  Siivanus  P.  Thompson,  formerly  professor 
of  experimenlai  physics  at  University  college,  Bristol, 
has  been  made  director  of  the  Finsbury  technical  col 
lege  of  London. 

—  The  Norwegian  brig  Coulant  reports,  that  on 
March  21,  in  latitude  13°  2S'  north,  longitude  45^ 
3C»'  west,  the  ship  was  going  nine  knots  under  full 
sail,  when  she  struck  something,  apparently  a  sand- 
bank, and  continued  striklng^  for  half  a  minute*  Thi< 
vessel's  speed  was  reduced  to  about  five  knots.  The 
captain  had  no  time  to  get  a  lead  over,  and  could  see 
nothing  over  the  sides.  At  the  time  a  heavy  sea  was 
running.  It  has  been  suggested  that  lhi$  might  havt* 
been  a  submarlae  earthquake. 

—  The  Japan  fjazHU  publishes  a  brief  statement 
from  Mr.  Gowland,  u^hnical  atlviser  to  the  Imperial 

mint  at  Osaka,  on  his  ob- 
servations during  a  recent 
journey  through  a  part  of 
Korea,  He  spent  ten  days 
at  SiVuK  the  capital,  and 
twenty  days  on  the  over- 
land route  between  that 
place  and  the  port  of  Fa^an. 
He  did  not  observe  any  in- 
dication of  mineral  wealth : 
there  were  no  signs  of 
mines,  and  nothing  beyond 
doubtful  indications  of  min- 
eral veins  in  one  or  two 
places.  There  are  no  moun- 
tains exceeding  about  four 
thousand  feet  in  highest 
elevation,  and  no  char- 
acteristic volcanic  cones. 
The  central  range  was 
crossed  by  a  pass  twenty-three  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  forests  were  of  no  great  extent; 
but  very  extensive  tracts  of  cultivated  ground,  evi- 
dently yielding  a  large  surplus  production  of  rice, 
barley,  and  beans,  were  noticeable  throughout.  There 
was  a  marked  absence  of  any  manufacturing  industry, 
or  of  indications  that  any  thing  beyond  food-products 
received  attention.  The  traffic  on  the  roads  was  very 
limited,  —  no  signs  of  wealth,  no  money,  and  no  for- 
eign trade. 

—  Views  of  the  devastation  caused  by"  I  he  recent 
Spanish  earthquakes  still  afford  material  for  the  for- 
eign illustrated  papers.  The  cuts  here  copied  are 
taken  from  L<x  NcUure  and  VAHtrononiie  of  recent 
dates;  and  the  first  one,  at  least,  gives  evidence  of 
being  drawn  after  a  photograph,  or  from  a  <*areful 
sketch.  The  fracture  here  represented  In  part  Is  ile- 
scribed  as  being  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  of 
considerable  but  undetermined  depth.  A  church  haa 
sunk  in  it,  leaving  only  the  top  of  its  tower  above 
ground.  The  formation  of  the  crevasses  was  vlolonl, 
accompanied  by  an  explosive  noi&e;  and,  where  they 
traversed  villages,  escape  from  Ingulfment  was  by 
no  means  easy.  A  muleteer  lost  one  of  his  mule«  In 
a  fracture,  and  the  artbta  of  UAstronnmie  have  liot 
hrsitaied  U*  commemorate  this  sad  occunimot  by  m 
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view  that  must  be  essentUlIy  imaginary,  —  a  metlioti 
of  illustration  that  la  unfortunately  too  common  in 
worka  on  geography. 

—  A8  the  result  of  a  series  of  observations  made  at 
seventeen  forest  meteorological  stations  in  Frusaia, 
Professor  Miittrich  has  arrived  at  certain  definite 
conclusions  respecting  the  influence  of  the  forest  on 
temperature,  wliich  may  be  stated  as  follows:  1,  The 
forest  exercised  a  positive  influence  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air;  2.  The  daily  variations  of  temperature 
were  lessened  by  the  forest,  and  in  summer  more  than 


given  concerning  the  waste  resulting  from  this  pw 
cess.  By  actual  experiment,  Mr.  Wray  has  foutidt| 
first,  that  the  wet  bark  which  la  now  allowed  to  tol 
in  the  jungle  contains  fully  5.7^  of  its  weight  < 
gutta-percha,  or,  when  dried,  11A%:  and  secondly^ 
that,  by  simply  pounding  and  boiling  the  bark,  ne*j 
all  this  gum  may  be  extracted.  From  the  trunk  ( 
a  tree,  which  be  estimated  to  weigh  53»i  pounds  In  t] 
wet  state,  he  obtained  but  twelve  ounces  of  gulti 
percha  by  the  ordinary  Malay  method,  whereas, 
boiling,  28  pounds  more  can  be  obtained;  that  I 


mia^ 


--  f^ 


run  ciiEVA««a  Ki^a  av&vy^JAiif  opshsb  bt  tsb  E^aTuqt^AKas  ta  Mf*Ai}i  uast  DBcsMaaa.    (From  £a  Jtaim^^} 


in  winter;  3.  The  influence  of  the  leafy  forest  waa  In 
summer  greater  than  that  of  the  pine-forest,  while 
In  winter  the  tempering  influence  of  the  pine-forest 
preponderated  over  that  of  the  disfoliaged  forest. 
An  attempt  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  forest 
on  the  mean  annual  temperature  led  to  no  sure  re- 
sults. 

^By  the  present  method  of  extracting  gutta- 
percha, practised  by  the  native  Malayans,  the  tree  Is 
cut  down,  and  the  bark  sUt  at  various  Intervals,  and, 
after  the  gum  which  exudes  is  removed,  the  tree  is 
allowed  to  rot  in  the  jungles.  From  a  paper  by  Mr. 
J.  L,  Wray*  jun.,  curator  of  the  Perak  museum,  pub- 
lislied  in  the  Journal  of  the  Straits  settlements  branch 
of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  society,  some  startling  facts  are 


for  every  pound  collected,  37  poands  are  wasted* 

is  stated  that  the  export  of  gutta-percha  from 
Straits  settlements  and  peninsula  in  1875 
the  total  weight  of  10,000,000  pounds.  Front  j 
will  be  seen  that  there  was  no  less  than  300,4 
pounds  actually  wasted,  which  represents  ^S7,500,( 
sterling.  This  estimate  only  includes  the  tnmk 
whereas  the  branches,  and  even  the  leaves,  cotitalB 
the  gum.  Such  a  wholesale  waste  of  a  material  w 
vastly  important  to  the  world  should  be  ai  <msM 
prevented  if  possible;  and  the  qiiestion  iiatQnU|_ 
arises.  Can  the  bark  be  broken  from  the  tree*,  i 
dealt  with  in  the  country,  or  can  It  be  dn>d 
sent  to  Europe  to  be  worked  over  so  as  to  bt  a  i 
mercial  success? 
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THE  APRIL  MEETING  OF  THE  NA  TION- 
A I  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Dational  academy 
always  ficcurc-5  a  larger  atieiKlanee  of  members 
than  that  held  in  the  autumn^  bccauge  the 
budinefis  of  this  staled  session,  including  the 
etcclion  of  new  members,  is  more  important. 
Last  week»  howi-ver,  the  attendance  was  not 
so  good  as  usual,  only  thirty- seven  members 
being  registered.  Of  these,  seventeen  were 
from  Washington,  and  the  remaiDder  prin- 
cipally from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New 
Haven,  and  Cambridge.  Though  laciting  in 
9|M.*dal  incident*  the  meeting  was  an  interesting 
onu  ;  botlt  scienlitlc  and  business  sessions  ex- 
H^odiog  over  four  days,  and  the  papers,  elicit- 
ing a  good  share  of  discussion.  Public  and 
private  receptions  were  not  wanting,  and  the 
I  mid-day  recess  gave  excellent  opportunities  for 
social  intercourse.  Though  many  questions 
atfecting  the  policy  and  the  development  of 
I  Xht  academy  were  discussed  with  great  freedom 
at  Um  business- meeting,  these  discussions  were 
not  rnarred  liy  a  single  note  of  discord. 

The  trust  flmds  of  the  academy  having  been 
1  Defeased  during  the  year  by  the  gift  of  eight 
[  tUouaand  doliars  ft-ora  the  widow  of  the  late 
[  Frofcssor  Lawrence  Smith,  and  in  his  memory, 
encourage  the  study  of  meteoric  bodies, 
sre.  Wolwtt  Gibbs,  Brush,  Asa[»h  Hall, 
rPtian>ell3",  and  Rutherford  were  appointed  a 
I  pcmxaneut  committee  to  administer  the  trust; 
LiLod  Ibey  were  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
iveying  to  Mrs.  Smith  the  thanks  of  the 
ieroy*  and  its  appreciation  of  her  generosity. 
[The  award  of  the  Dra[)er  medal,  made  for  the 
time,  was  most  appropriately  bestowed  on 
*f.  S,  P.  Laugley  of  Allegheny,  now  absent 
Itn  Engliiiid^  for  bis  researches  and  discoveries 
in  solar  radiation. 

The  academy  was  strengthened  by  the  elec- 


tion  of  five  new  members  :  Prof.  E.  S.  Holden, 
director  of  Washburne  observatory,  Madison, 
Wis.,  the  chief  of  the  recent  Caroline  Inland 
eclipse  expedition ;  Professor  Henry  Mitchell 
of  the  U,  S.  coast-survey,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  hydrography  of  our  eastern  coast  is  un- 
surpassed ;  3Ir,  F,  W,  Putnam,  the  curator 
of  the  Peabo<ly  museum  of  American  archae- 
o!og3*  at  Cambridge;  Prof.  W.  A.  Rogers  of 
the  Hai'vard  observatory ;  and  Mr,  Arnold 
Hague  of  the  U.  S.  geological  survej*,  whose 
work  has  lain  chiefly  in  our  western  territories. 
As  the  number  of  home  members  is  now  ninety- 
eight,  it  is  probable  that  by  another  3-ear  it 
will  reach  a  hundred,  beyond  which  it  will  be 
difficult  to  pass,  on  account  of  the  more  strin- 
gent rules  of  admission  which  will  then  come 
into  force. 

We  have  only  space  to  mention  a  portion  of 
the  papers,  a  complete  list  of  which  will  be 
found  in  our  notes.  Jupiter  was  the  subject 
of  two  a&tronomical  papers.  Prof.  C.  A. 
Young  called  attention  to  some  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  *  great  red  spot,'  and  to 
the  belt  of  white  spots  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. The  period  of  one  of  the  latter,  the 
upper  of  a  lozenge-shaped  series  of  four,  he 
had  found  to  be  9  h.  -55  m.  1 2,74  s.,  and  that  of 
an  equatorial  white  spot  9  h,  50  ra.  9-1 2  s.,  while 
that  of  the  great  red  sijot  was  now  9  h.  55  m. 
13.4  8.  Mr.  G.  W.  Hill  discussed  the  two  in- 
equalities in  the  moon's  motion  due  to  the 
action  of  Jupiter,  the  theoretical  discovery 
of  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Neison,  finding  the 
coetilcients  for  these  inequalities  smaller  than 
given  by  Neison  ;  the  former's  values  bunng 
- 1, 163"  and  4-2.200",  while  Mr.  Hill  obtained 
-  0.903"  and  -f  0.209".  In  a  paper  on  the 
cause  of  the  progressive  movement  of  areas 
of  low  pressure,  Prof.  E,  Loomis  concluded, 
that,  although  in  middle  latitudes  these  areas 
usually  follow  the  course  of  the  winds,  the 
general  drift  of  atmospheric  movement  could 
not  be  looked   upon   as   the    cause.      Their 
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progresB  could  be  compared  to  that  of  a  great 
atmoapheric  wave,  the  pressure  being  more 
steady  and  persistent  on  the  one  side  (in  this 
ease  the  west)  than  on  the  other.  Prof.  H. 
A*  Rowland  exhibited  a  tabular  view  of  the 
different  values  which  had  been  given  to  the 
ohm,  and  criticised  that  which  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Paris  electrical  conference 
as  an  average  derived  by  giving  equal  weight 
to  values  obtained  by  admitted!}'  unequal 
methods.  By  adding  to  the  table  of  the  Paris 
conference  the  results  reached  by  the  American 
committee  in  its  investigations,  and  allowing 
each  result  its  proper  proportional  value,  he 
had  obtained  a  column  of  mercury  of  one 
square  milU metre  section  and  10r».2  centime- 
tres high  as  a  satisfactory  average,  which  the 
American  committee  therefore  recommends. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  j)ublic  interest  attached 
to  the  two  pai>ers  of  Dr*  Graham  Bell,  given  on 
ibe  last  day  of  the  session,  one  on  the  possi- 
bility,  while  at  sea  in  a  fog,  of  detecting  by 
means  of  echoes  the  proximity  of  dangerous 
objects.  Mr.  Delia  Torre  and  Mr.  Bell  bad 
experimented  by  means  of  a  gun  and  a  receiv- 
ing-trumpct,  and  had  obtained  echoes  from 
passing  vessels  at  a  distance  of  from  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  a  mile,  according  to  tlieir  size. 
The  other  showed  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments he  had  made  on  the  audition  of  school- 
children of  Washington.  He  exhibited  an 
audiometer  he  had  devised,  in  which  two  flat 
coils  of  insulated  wire  were  so  adjusted  as  to 
admit  of  separation  on  a  graduated  scale  meas- 
uring the  distance  between  their  centres.  An 
electrical  current ,  produced  by  the  rotation  of 
a  Siemens  armature  between  the  poles  of  a 
permanent  magnet,  is  passed  through  one  of 
the  coils,  and  is  rapidly  interrupted  by  the  rota- 
tion of  a  disk,  a  telephone  being  attached  to 
the  other.  The  intensity  of  the  sound  pro- 
duced being  dependent  u[>on  the  intensity  of 
the  current  induced  in  the  coil  to  which  the 
telephone  is  attached,  and  this  upon  the  dis- 
tance between  the  coils,  a  ready  measurement 
of  audition  is  obtaiued.  The  use  of  this  instru- 
ment proved  that  ten  per  cent  of  the  more 
than  seven  hundred  pupils  examined  with  the 


assistance  of  Mr.  H.  G,  Rogers  were  hanl 
hearing    (in  their  best  ear),  and  seven 
cent   had    very  acute    [xiwers ;    the    gene 
range    of    audition    being   measured    oo  thi] 
scale  by    the    separation   of  the  disks  to 
distance  of  from  fifty   to  eighty   centimetn 
while   the    total   range   was   from   twenty 
ninety   centimetres.      It    is    known,   on 
other  hand,  that  in  some  institutions  for  th 
deaf  as  many  as  fifteen  per  cent  are  men 
hard  of  hearing. 

Dr.  Ira  Remsen  brought  to  the  notice  of  thil 
academy  a  case  in  which  cliemical  action  wjw 
affected  by  magnetic  influence.    Placing  atett^ 
tube  containing  nitric  acid  in  the  middle  of  ( 
coil  through  which  a  current  was  made  to  | 
he  found  that  th»3  action  of  the  acid  on  a 
of  iron   placed  in  it  was  sensibly  lessen 
by  at  least  ten  per  cent,  when  compared  mi 
that  of  another  strip  of  iron  placed  in  sia 
circumstances  excepting  for  the  absence  of  tk 
electric   current.     Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  proposed 
a  cl  as  si  fl  cation  of  the  natural  silicates  whlok 
make  up  a  large  part  of  our  earth's  crust,  i 
vidiug  them  into  thi'ee  groups*  according 
their  bases,  and  distinguishing  them  as 
slHcates,   persllicates,    and    protoperailioat^s. 
These  divisions  he  believed  were  more  natu 
than  those  which  divided  them   according 
their  sensible  qualities,  or  otherwise,  and  in 
catal  genetic  distinctions. 

On  the  biological   side,  the   papers,  wh 
perhaps  not  so  attractive  to  the  public  as  t 
already  mentioned,  were  of  more  tli&n 
philosophic  interest.     Prof.  E*  D.  Cope^  \ 
communication  on  t^e  pretertiary  vertch 
of  Brazil,  which  w^ere  reterred  to  the  crelac 
Jurassic,  and  upper  paleoEcic,  and  which 
tained  many   interesting   tyi^es,    |)ointed 
also  that  a  single  pliocene  fauna  extended  J 
south  of  our  borders  to  Patagonia,  and 
neither  eocene  nor  miocene  beds  li^d  been 
covered  in  South  America.     In  a  Jpiore  eh 
rate  paper  on  the  phylogeny  of  11^  pluccfliii 
mammalia,  based  largely  on  discoverTfess  in  ^ 
western  paits  of  North  America,  he  ct 
that  while  many  details  remain  to  be  w<3 
out)  and  though  their  didelphiiin  aBoeatorsJ 
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ret  been  discovered •  the  phylogeny  of  the 
r8  of  placental  mammals  was  now  undoubt* 
comiileted  in  its  tnain  features.  The 
ogeny  of  the  clawctl  groups  has  becti 
}i\  back  to  a  common  ordinal  form,  the 
^tberia,  and  that  of  the  hoolt-d  groups 
le  eoutemporaneuus  order^  Condylarthra ; 
^kt  the  same  time  the  characters  of  the 
^  the  Comlylarthra  agree  with  those  of 
ed  placental  mamraaliai  and  bind  the 
s  together ;  the  anthro[x»id  line  may  also 
raced  directly  thi^ough  the  lemtns  to  the 
lylarthra.  These  views  were  fortltied  by 
erous  examples.  Mr.  S.  IL  Scndder  gave 
fcb  of  the  geological  development  of  the 
H^f  winged  insects,  in  which  he  claimed 
^•ordinal  differentiation  eotild  he  detected 
■bzoic  insects,  although  all  the  existing 
rs  were  fidly  developed  by  the  middle  of 
mL»sozoic  period :  he  therefore  held  that 
i*ere  to  Uyok  to  the  triassic  period  for  the 
t  interesting  future  discoveries  in  this  field, 
T,  Gill  exposed  his  latest  views  regarding 
^ei*s  of  tishes,  and  introduced  a  speetila- 
iper,  by  Dr.  Ryder,  on  the  flukes  of 
which  he  looked  upon  as  the  poster!- 
ansferred,  hypertrophied,  tegumentary 
of  the  mammalian  hind-legs^  basing 
timent  on  embryological  evidence,  and 
[anterior  transference  of  the  front  limbs 
Jrdle  in  certain  mammalia.  Dr.  J.  S. 
liibited  a  aeries  of  composite  photo- 
Bktills,  and  explained  the  method 
In  taking  them  directly  from  the  skull ; 

Sa  method  of  measuring  the  cuin  ca- 
of  crania Y  devised  by  Dr.  Matthews, 
insisted  briefly  in  the  rapid  use  of  water 
i*ad  of  shot  or  seed,  after  rendering  the 
11  water-tight  by  closing  all  the  small  open- 

K'th  putty,  spraying  the  interior  with  thin 
^  and  embedding  the  whole  skull  in 
y.  Finally,  Major  Powell  read  a  paper 
l^i^rganization  of  the  tribe,  and  the  differ- 
Bph  of  kinship,  diatingnishing  between 
atic  kinship,  founded  upon  brother  groups, 
enatic  kinship,  founded  upon  sister  groups. 
|)e  next  meeting  of  the  academy  will  be 
Albany,  beginning  Nov.  10, 


LETTERS   TO    THE  EDtTOR, 

•  ,  •  GoTT'ttpondtnU  ar*  r*QH€»(td  to  be  <I4  br(^/  a^poi » ihtf .     Th t 
wriUr*t  name  i»  in  uU  rtmen  rrquirrtl  atproti/  f^/  good  /aith. 

Mr,    Hampden's    deslgiiatlon    of   8ir    Isaac 
NeTKTtou- 

Ox  p.  28:3  of  SrUnce  (April  3)  it  is  sMte.I  that  **  to 
call  Sir  l^aac  Newton  *a  fanniicul  paniheUt*  l^  u 
Imppy  th(»ught  which  would  certainly  not  bave  oc- 
curred to  everyJ»o<ly/'  I  trust  I  shall  not  incur  the 
risk  of  identi  Heat  ion  wiili  the  discipli'S  nf  Mn  John 
Hmnfulen  if  1  venture  to  express  my  c'onvictif»u  that 
Ihis  gentleman  does  not  vitaperate  Newtim  when  he 
applies)  to  him  a  term  at  once  appropriate  and  just 
Surely,  if  such  were  my  opinion,  1  should  be  justified 
in  a-iserting  that  the  sirhoUnm  ffentn'ule  ui  the  end  of 
the  third  book  of  the  '  PHneipbt'  rends  like  the  drivel 
of  a  cretin  rathtr  ibaii  a  scientific  conchiJ*ion*  While 
scleme  itself  forms  a  ^rand  arid  sublime  whole, — Its 
only  rival  and  superior  being  pure  reason  and  sense^ — 
it  U  rieverthelesii  true  that  nothing  can  be  more  dls* 
appointhig  than  many  of  the  Ldo^raphies  of  physieisi*, 
who,  even  in  the  Tuost  favorable  instances.  «re  bat 
little  great  men.  In  Locke^ft  eorrespondence  vviih  hiB 
nephew  Sir  Peter  Klng^,  we  perceive  what  a  delicate 
maLler  Jt  waa  U*  have  anything  to  do  with  Newton 
in  connection  with  their  precious  muKud  confiilences 
with  respect  to  the  mystical  and  prophetical  parts  ol 
the  New  Testameot,  Hillierto  8Ir  Isaac's  devotion  — 
1  may  add,  fanatical  devotion  —  to  theology  has  never 
been  called  in  tiuestiou.  His  laborious  cntici'-m  of 
Dr.  Burnett's  *i5aered  theory  of  the  earth'  ilt^aerveH 
A  plare  among  otiier  kindred  examples  of  bun)an 
folly  and  irrational  superstition,  it*  object  beitig  to 
prove  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  afforded  indubi- 
table evidencea  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible  account  of 
creation,  M.  C.  O'Bvhwk. 

lllgliUwid»t  Macon  county,  N.C, 
April  17. 

A  Becond  phalanx  in  the  third  digit  of  a 
carmate^bird'fl  vrin^. 

There  is  not  a  single  adult  carinate-bird  known 
liearing  two  pbalang'^s  at  the  third  digit,  Jeffries 
il'rov.  BoM,  mic,  wit  hij*L,  xxh  301-,1tJ(l|  gives  the 
fol!i (Wing  four  famUica  of  birds  having  two  phalanges 
in  the  fir^t,  thrre  phalanges  in  the  second,  and  (me 
phalanx  in  the  third  digit:  the  Palauiedeae,  Anseres, 
Alectorides,  and  Fygopodes,  The  only  living  bird 
which  has  two  phalanges  in  the  third  digit  is  the 
ostricli  from  Africa  (Allx).  According  to  Meckel 
{Arcfnv.anai.  ph^n..  1830,  tlV])  and  Nitsch  {(Meotjr. 
hHh\  nuiiiru,  tiiffd,  Loipxjg,  18ll,tK>),  the  o*frich  poB- 
ses5e;»  only  one  phalanx  in  the  third  digit.  The  only 
known  bird  having  four  phalanges  In  the  third  digit 
is  Arehaeopteryx  (Uaroes)  from  the  lithographii!  lime- 
st(»ne. 

It  is  evident  that  all  blrtls  at  a  former  time  Inid 
four  phalanges  in  the  third  digit;  and  it  seemed  very 
probable  to  me  that  rudiments  of  at  leant  one  phalanx 
more  than  in  the  adult  ought  to  be  found  in  enihiyoa 
of  the  altove  four  famines.  This  probability  has  been 
verified  by  the  exaniinatioti  nf  an  embryo  *>i  Anas 
domestica  L.  (length  of  uhia  'J.5  mm. ),  where  I  find  a 
rmiiment  of  a  second  cariihiginou:»  phalanx  in  ihe 
third  digit, 

I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  rudiment  of  a 
third  phalanx  (if  there  is  really  a  second  one  In  the 
i bird  digit)  will  be  found  in  embryos  of  theostrith, 
which  I  hope  aoou  to  examine. 

D«.  G,   BAVTtt. 
VjLle-coUej^  tttu»enm.  New  BAven, 
Conn.,  AprM  *J!4. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  BASE   OF  OPERATIONS 
AGAINST  INDIA. 

At  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  tliere  stands 
an  old  temple,  where  for  centuries  a  beacon  has 
been  kept  continually  burning  by  the  fire-wor- 
shippers of  India  and  Pei-sia.  The  priests  in 
tlie  olden  time  declared  that  the  light  was  su- 
pernatural, the  gift  of  the  god  of  lire.  Mod- 
ern science  shows  that  the  supply  comes  from 
gas-wells.  On  one  side  of  tliis  temple  are  der- 
ricks and  oil-wells  ;  on  the  other  side,  a  great 
stone  embankment  stretching  for  over  a  mile 
along  the  seacoast,  several  hundred  steam  and 
sailing  vessels,  long  trains  of  railroad-cars 
loading  with  oil,  and  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  wlui^ie  ten  years  ago  were  less  than 
fifteen  thousand.  The  Parsee,  tending  his  eter- 
nal fire,  is  the  emblem  of  the  past :  the  Russian, 
with  his  oil-wells  and  embankments,  his  rail- 
roads and  steamboats,  is  the  emblem  of  the 
present.  * 

From  Baku,  steamers  run  north,  through 
the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Astrakhan,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Volga ;  thence  up  the  Volga  and  Kama 
to  Perm  (25  miles  by  rail  from  P^katerinburg 
in  Siberia,  whence  come  the  best  iron  rails  and 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel),  up  the  Volga 
and  the  Olga  to  the  neighborhood  of  Moscow, 
up  the  Volga  to  Rybinsk,  whence  a  canal  con- 
tinues the  navigation  to  the  Baltic.  On  these 
waters  the  cotton  from  Khiva  and  Bokhara, 
the  oil  from  the  Caspian,  the  wool  from  Astra- 
khan, and  the  grain  from  the  lower  Volga,  are 
borne  to  the  Baltic  and  the  North  seas,  while 
material  and  supplies  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
are  brought  as  return  cargo.  Some  of  the 
steamers  plying  on  the  Volga  resemble  our 
Mississippi  steamers,  and  are  as  large  and 
commodious  :  others,  two  hundred  feet  long, 
are  lilted  with  cisterns,  into  which  the  oil  flows, 
through  pipes  from  reservoirs  at  the  refineries, 
at  the  rate  of  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred 
tons  an  hour.  Kerosene  from  Baku  has  nearh' 
superseded  the  American  oil  in  Russia,  and 
now  con) petes  with  it  in  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
From  Baku  the  railroad  runs  west  (5G1  miles 
in  thirty-six  hours),  along  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus  Mountains,  through  Tittis,  to  Poti 

The  mnp  published  in  Uic  present  number,  to  accompany  thin 
and  othijr  articles,  U  bft^cd  upon  one  issued  from  tlie  office  of  thi 
superintendent  of  the  jcreat  trigonometric  survey  of  India.  The 
ortt^lnal  wan  mapped  on  tiie  b.iKci*  of  the  survi-ys  ma()p  by  British 
and  Russian  oillcers  up  to  1881,  and  waH  published  in  Dehra 
Dun  In  September,  1881.  As  slightly  reduced  here,  it  ropresentH 
the  territorv  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  forty  miles.  The  upper 
broken  red  line  represents  the  buundary  of  the  territory  in  dis- 
pute as  (riven  on  tlic  map  of  which  thirt  is  the  copy;  and  it  also 
appears  in  precisely  the  same  place,  in  the  latest  reduction  of 
the  Russian  staff  mnp  obtainable  in  St.  PetiT/iburg  two  years 
ago;  but  the  lower  broken  red  line  indicates  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  extreme  Uusrtian  chiim,  and  does  not  appear  on  the 
original  from  which  the  map  Is  taken. 


and  Batum  on  the  Black  Sea.  From  these 
seaports,  Russian  steamera,  the  best  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  make  quick 
trips  to  Sebastopol  and  Odessa  ;  and  railroads 
connect  these  cities  with  all  parts  of  Russia, 
eastern  and  western  Europe.  Directly  across 
from  Baku  (sixteen  hours  by  steamer),  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  trans- 
Caspian  railroad  commences,  runs  to  Askahad 
(280  miles),  and  is  being  rapidl}'  extended 
towards  Sarakhs  (18.5  miles  from  the  present 
terminus) .  From  Sarakhs  to  Herat  is  about 
200  miles  up  the  river  Ilari  Rud,  or  Tajand. 
The  construction  of  a  railroad  would  be  more 
difficult  between  these  places  than  betweeif 
Sarakhs  and  the  Caspian  Sea ;  though,  as  it 
must  follow  the  line  of  the  river,  there  would 
be  no  obstacles  that  cannot  be  easily  sur- 
mounted. 

Sibi  is  the  present  terminus  of  the  Indian 
railways,  though  the  English  government  is 
extending  the  line  13^  miles  to  Quetta.  470 
miles  from  Herat  by  the  way  of  "Kandahar. 
This  loute  crosses  man^y  rivers  and  mountain 
ranges,  and  will  be  a  difficult  and  expensive 
road  to  build.  It  requires  twice  as  long  for 
the  transit  of  men  and  supplies  from  Sibi  to 
Herat  ai  from  Herat  to  Baku,  though  the  dis- 
taifoe'ls  but  little  more. 

The  Caspian  line  is  the  most  feasible  and 
shortest  route  for  a  railroad  from  Europe  to 
India. 

Hoflis. 

From  London  to  Berlin 24 

Thence  by  Breslau  and  Lemburg  to  Odessa    .    .  48 

By  steamer  to  Batum ^ 

By  rail  t«  Baku iM 

By  steamer  across  the  Caspian J<t 

By  rail  to  Askabad I^ 

From  London  to  Askabad  ^  (7  days)      .    .    .  ITi 
Thence  to  India,  1,000  miles,  in 40 

Nine  days*  running  time,  if  the  railroad  were 
ill  operation,  from  London  to  India  .    .    .212 

While  from  London  to  Herat,  hy  the  Suez  Canal  ind 
India,  is  nearly  three  times  as  long. 

The  trans-Caspian  railroad,  from  the  Caspi- 
an to  Sarakhs,  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion, at  the  foot  of  a  long  range  of  mountaius 
separating  Turkestan  from  Persia.  Small 
streams,  every  few  miles,  run  down  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  into  the  valley,  and  are  soon 
lost  in  the  sands  of  the  desert.  Wherever 
these  streams  appear,  there  are  fertile  oase«. 
This  desert  extends  from  the  foot  of  these 
mountains,  north-east  to  the  River  Oxus,  about 
500  miles  at  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  300  miles  st 

^  Here  ends  the  prcfent  line  of  nUlroad. 
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Sarakbs*  Tlio  risers  TajiiDd  and  Miirgh-db 
run  from  the  monn tains  of  Afghan  into  the 
south-western  part  of  the  desert,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Oxns,  until  they  are  al>sorbed  hy  the 
sands  of  the  desert.  The  old  channels  tlirough 
which  they  once  ran  into  the  Oxus  can  still  be 
traced,  FortDerly  this  desert  was  a  rich,  fer- 
tile land,  cultivated  by  irrigation,  inhabited  by 
a  vast  population,  where  for  hundreds  of  miles 
"  a  nightingale  could  fly  from  branch  to  branch 
of  the  I'm  it- trees,  and  a  eat  walk  from  wall  to 
wall  and  housetop  to  housetop."  The  monu- 
ments of  the  Did  cities  are  fretiuenlly  seen  by 
the  traveller,  lialf  buried  in  the  sand.  Now 
the  desert  is  tia versed  only  by  a  few  wander- 
ing liorsemen^  or  an  occasional  shepherd  with 
his  0O€ks*  and  is  sparsely  inhabited  on  the 
few  oases  that  have  been  pi*esen^ed. 

The  great  cities  of  Turkestan  are  Khiva  on 
the  Oxus ;  Bokhara,  Samarkand,  and  Tash- 
kend,  north  of  it.  The  former  route  from 
Russia  to  tliese  cities  was  by  rail  to  Orenburg 
on  the  dividiug*line  between  Europe  and  Asia 
(and  the  termination  of  the  Russian  railways), 
thence  across  the  desert  to  Kasala  on  the  Aral 
Sea,  then  by  steamer  up  Sir  Daria  (the  Jaxar- 
tes)  or  through  the  Aral  Sea,  and  up  the  Amu 
Daria  (the  Oxus).  These  rivers  are  navigable 
only  at  their  flood,  and  are  very  dangerous 
even  for  the  smallest  steamers.  At  other  sea- 
sons the  route  is  all  the  way  across  the  desert. 
It  is  900  miles  from  Orenburg  to  Khiva,  1,100 
to  Bokhara,  and  1,225  miles  to  Samarkand, 
and  takes  fifty  days  for  the  caravans  to  go 
from  (Orenburg  to  Samarkand.  A  few  years 
ago  this  route  became  for  a  lime  impassable, 
owing  to  frequent  iucorsions  of  robber-bands, 
A  trader  from  Khiva,  bound  to  the  great  fair 
at  Nijni  Novgorod,  was  compelled  to  find 
sotne  other  route :  he  crossed  the  desert  from 
Khiva  to  the  Caspian  Sea  (500  miles),  and 
found  it  easier  and  quicker  tlian  from  Khiva 
to  Orenburg.  Here  he  took  the  Baku  steamer 
up  the  Volga  to  Nijni  Novgorod.  Other  car- 
avans followed.  The  Kussiau  armies,  with 
their  supplies,  which  had  been  sent  by  the 
way  of  Orenburg  and  Kasala,  were  sent  by 
the  Caspian  route.  When  the  Caspian  railway 
is  extended  to  Sarakba,  Bokhara  will  be  within 
300  miles,  and  Mer^^  less  than  100  miles,  from 
the  line  of  the  road. 

The  discovery  of  oil  at  Baku  has  built  that 
city,  and  made  it  the  entrepot  of  all  kinds  of 
stores ;  has  opened  a  railroad  from  Tiflis  to 
Baku,  and  created  a  fleet  of  steamers  plying  on 
the  Caspian  and  Volga  ;  iias  turned  the  course 
of  the  Asiatic  trade  from  Orenburg  to  the  Cas- 
pian, and  transferred  the  government  of  Asia 


from  Turkestan  to  Tiflis ;  has  led  to  the  opcj 
ing  of  the  Caspian  and  the  const nieli on 
the  ti'ans-Caspian  railroad  ;  and  has  brougl 
Merv,  Herat,  and  India  forty  days  nearer  St. 
Petersburg  than  they  were  six  years  ago,  re- 
ducing, by  fully  three-fourths,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  men  and  supplies,  and  opening  4 
new  era  for  Asia,  The  great  saving  In  tiineil 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  men*  inunitians  m 
war,  and  stores,  will  amply  pay  the  interest  6U 
the  cost  of  the  road,  and  its  operating-exj^^ni 

England  and    Russia   could  easily  unite 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Caspi, 
road.     They  have   a   common    interest, — 
shortest   w^ay  to   their   respective   dominioi 
Ttie    cause  which    threatens   conflict    hf^wf 
these  two  powers  on  the  borders  of 
tan  should  be  the  occasion  of  peace.  I 

wants  on  the  west  of  India  a  stmng  and  jjer- 
manent  power,  such  as  Afghanistan  can  aen 
be,  although  supported  by  constant  subs)(E 
supplemented,  when  these  failed,  by  an  amn 
force.     Russia,  on  her  eastern  boundary,  al 
needs  a  strong  and  permanent  power  to 
strain   the  wandering  tiibes   from    despoilii 
her  territory. 

The  English  complain  that  the  policy 
Russia  for  a  hundred  years  has  been  to  tx^ 
tend  her  dominions  in  every  quarter,  and 
proof  i>oiut  to  the  continual  expansion  of  b( 
territory.  Scarcely  a  century  ago  the  east 
and  southern  boundaries  of  Russia  follow 
the  Volga  down  toTsaritsin,  about  three  hui 
dred  miles  from  the  Caspian,  then  crossed 
the  Don,  following  that  river  to  the  Black  i^t 
Since  then  the  Russian  army  has  crossed  tl 
Caucasus,  conquered  the  whole  of  CirciiF^iJ 
and  a  portion  of  I'ersia  and  Turkey  in  Asl 
and  pushed  its  southern  boundary  two  ban* 
miles  south  of  the  Caucasian  Mountaiu^.  Il 
has  pushed  its  south-eastern  boumiary  d 
to  the  Cas|iian,  around  the  head  and  eaAt<*ni 
shore  of  that  sea,  reaching  out  to  the  Sea 
of  Aral,  annexiug  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Turkeslan. 
and  the  Kirghiz  Steppes,  even  to  the  westera 
boundary  of  China-  Quite  recently  it  has  aa^ 
nexed  Mei*v,  and  threatens  Herat ;  and  now^ 
from  the  Black  Sea  and  Persia  noith  to  ibi 
Arctic  Ocean,  the  Russian  eagle  is  the  only  flag 
that  waves. 

Russia,  again  and  again,  through  her  lending 
statesmen,  has  assured  England  that  she  hftil 
reached  her  eastern  limits,  and  as  oH^n  havr 
these  assurances  been  contradicted  I 
conquests  in  the  east.  The  English 
regard  these  assertions  as  promises  mikde  cuiiy 
to  deceive,  and  to  be  broken  as  eoon  ^  ll>fl 
hostile  feeling  of  Great  BrUain,  arons^  K 
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8uch  cx)nquest8,  has  been  quieted.  Ma}-  not, 
however,  the  intentions  of  the  Russians  be 
bonest,  an<l  the  cause  of  this  apparent  breach 
of  faith  be  easily  explained? 

All  the  country  from  the  Don  and  the  Volga 
east  to  China  and  India^  and  from  the  Cau- 
casus south  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  south- 
west to  the  Mediterranean,  has  been  occupied 
on  the  one  side  b}-  wandering  tribes  without 
fixed  habitation  or  permanent  government,  ma- 
rauders, slave-dealers,  and  vagabonds;  while 
on  the  south  and  south-west  the  countries 
have  been  and  are  ruled  by  the  Persians  and 
Turks,  whose  dominion  is  a  constant  cin-se  to 
the  people  over  whom  they  rule,  the  tax-gath- 
erers being  the  only  evidence  to  them  of  a 
government. 

Wherever  the  Russians  have  established  a 
new  eastern  boundary,  settlements  have  sprung 
Uf).  These  settlements  must  be  protected  from 
pillage  by  the  wandering  chiefs.  It  was  not 
sufReient  to  chastise  the  marauders  and  return 
within  the  boundary,  as  the  return  was  regarded 
as  a  retreat,  and  proof  of  weakness.  Experience 
has  taught  the  Russians,  that,  in  order  to  keep 
peace,  these  tribes  must  be  brought  under  Rus- 
sian rule  :  thus,  by  force  of  circumstances,  they 
have  been  compelled  to  extend  their  territory 
fi*om  time  to  time.  TUe  couquercd  countries 
have  been  governed  by  the  ablest  generals  of 
Russia,  a  Kaufmann  and  a  Skobcleff.  Their 
ttulhority  was  almost  despotic;  and  frecjnentlv 
kingdoms  have  been  annexed  before  either 
Russia  or  Europe  knew  of  the  forward  move* 
mcnt.  When  once  annexed,  the  government 
could  not  recall  its  army,  or  refrain  from  gov- 
•€iniing  the  conquered  country. 
'  The  Russians  are  only  caiTying  out  the 
polky  adopted  by  the  English  in  India  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago.  Her  rule  then  ex- 
tended only  over  a  few  tribes.  Lord  Clive 
and  Warren  Hastings  were  forced  to  extend 
ber  dominions  north  to  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
Xairis,  and  south  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  mitil  the 
le  peninsula  of  India  became  her  empire  ; 

licb,  though  not  as  extensive  territorially  as 
Russia,  yet  in  wealth  and  population  far  ox* 
ceeds  that  of  Russia  in  Asia. 

Wherever  the  Russian  has  gone,  there  he  has 
Tried  law  and  government,  settled  habita- 
tions, and  civilization.  Though  we  may  regard 
the  ci\ilization  as  crude  and  the  government 
AS  !)ad.  yet  it  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
formtir  misrule.  Robber}*  has  been  stopped, 
slavery  abolished,  and  the  permanent  euUiva- 
ion  of  the  land  begun.  With  the  exception 
r  OIK?  or  two  tribes  in  the  Caucasus,  there  is 
iot   a   single   nation   or  tribe   that  does  not 


greatly  prefer  the  role  of  Russia  to  the  misrule 
of  their  former  chiefs. 

After  the  capture  of  Merv  by  the  Russians, 
Afghan  was  the  only  country  that  separated 
the  Russian  dominions  from  the  English  em- 
pire. The  western  boundary  of  Afghan  thea 
became  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  Eng- 
land. The  capture  of  Merv  was  acquiesced 
in  by  Great  Britain  on  tlie  agreement  with 
Russia  that  a  joint  commission  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  *^' delimit  the  Afghan  frontier  from 
Khoja  Saleh  on  the  Oxus,  to  *Sarakhs "  on 
the  Hari-Rud,  or  Tajand, — a  distance  of  about 
three  hundred  miles. 

The  Russians  claim  that  this  boundary-line 
runs  sonth  of  Panj  Deh,  crossing  the  Hari-Rud 
or  Tajaod  about  fifty  miles  below  Herat,  fol- 
lowing a  range  of  mountains  that  runs,  or  at 
least  was  sup|josed  to  run,  IVom  the  Oxus  River 
to  the  Tajand. 

The  English  claim  that  it  crosses  the  river 
about  two  hundred  miles  below  Herat.  The 
line  has  never  been  fixed.  In  the  article  on 
Afghanistan,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  two  boundaries  are  given. 
The  fii*st  crosses  the  river  about  seventy  miles 
below  Herat,  and  follows  closelv  the  line  now 
claimed  by  Russia.  It  says,  **  The  half- 
indc pendent  Hazara  tribes  stretch  across  the 
branches  of  the  river  of  Herat,  and  down  into 
the  Ox  us  basin,  so  that  it  is  difficult  here  to 
assign  a  boundary.*' 

On  two  maps  in  my  French  atlas,  the  bound- 
ary-line crosses  the  Tajand  at  different  [ilaces. 
On  the  large  map  of  the  Messrs,  Johnson, 
published  in  Edinburgh,  two  boundaries  are 
also  given  ;  though  the  outer  one,  now  claimed 
by  England,  has  greater  prominence.  At  one 
time  the  line  was  described  as  rmining  along 
a  liigh  mountain  range  which  passed  south  of 
the  I^Iitrgh-ab  River,  and  between  that  river 
and  the  Tajand, — substantially  the  line  now 
claimed  by  Russia ;  but  when  it  was  discov- 
ered that  this  range  existed  only  on  the  maps 
and  in  accounts  of  early  travellers,  and  that 
there  was  no  mountain  barrier,  the  boundary- 
line  was  moved  farther  west.*  Until  recently, 
the  western  boundary  had  never  been  a  subject 
of  interest  to  the  amir  of  Afghan  or  to  the 
English  or  Russian  governments.  The  land 
within  the  disputed  territory  is  of  little  value. 
The  population  is  sparse,  with  few  affiliations 
witli  the  Afghans.  The  people  belong  to  a 
different  race,  having  features  of  the  Mongol 
type,  speaking  a  different  language,  and  pay- 

*  The  London  Timet  uys,  **Tlie  Umit*  h^te  ehuigod  aoeord- 
ingto  the  ehnrttcter  and  mlLKunr  t-«BOuret«  of  th«  ehl«fii  tuhag 
At  Herat,  Kiibul,  aod  Kiindjib&r.'^ 
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ing  tribute  to  the  Afghans  only  when  compelled 
by  an  armed  force.  According  to  the  London 
Times^  the  amir  of  Afghan  did  not  occupy 
this  disputed  territory  until  1883,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  map  from  the  viceroy  of  India,  with 
the  boundarj'-line  now  claimed. 

The  Russians  claim  that  the  English  have 
furnished  the  Afghans  with  maps,  plans  of 
fortifications,  nione}-  to  build  and  equip  these 
forts,  and  engineers  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction, and  that  these  acts  arc  a  breach  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  England.  The  English 
claim  that  Kussia  has  sent  an  armed  force  into 
the  disputed  territor}',  occupying  at  least  two 
towns,  and  that  these  acts  are  a  breach  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  Russia. 

The  English  policy  in  India  has  been  the 
same  as  that  of  Russia.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary, and  proved  successful,  to  the  maintenance 
of  order ;  and  tliere  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  similar  policy  will  produce  liivc  results. 
Gardiner  G.  Hubbard. 


ROADS  FROM  INDIA  TO  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

Dost  Muhammad,  one  of  the  most  famous 
amirs  of  Afghanistan,  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  could  not  understand  why  the  masters 
of  the  riches  of  India  ever  should  have  de- 
signed *'  occupying  such  a  country  as  Kabul, 
where  there  is  nothing  but  rocks  and  stones." 
It  was  a  shrewd  remark  ;  and  Afghanistan  owes 
its  importance ,  not  to  the  fertility  of  its  soil  or 
to  any  other  natural  advantages,  but  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  trade  and  military  routes  of  cen- 
tral Asia  lie  within  its  borders.  Afghanistan 
—  using  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense,  as 
including  all  the  territory  under  the  rule  of  the 
present  amir  —  takes  the  form,  roughly  speak- 
ing, of  an  immense  square,  with  sides  of  about 
six  hundred  miles  in  length.  On  the  west  a 
well-defined  boundary  separates  it  from  Persia. 
To  the  south  the  dividing-line  between  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  amir  and  those  of  the  khan  of 
Kelat,  as  the  ruler  of  Baluchistan  is  often  called 
in  English  books,  is  not  so  well  marked  ;  but, 
as  a  large  portion  of  it  runs  through  an  un- 
inhabitable salt  desert,  this  is  not  of  much 
importance.  On  the  east  the  Suliman  and 
other  mountain  ranges  form  a  natural  frontier 
between  Afghanistan  and  British  India.  At 
one  time  this  mountain  barrier  wa^  supposed 
to  be  impracticable  for  the  movement  of  large 
masses  of  troops.  To-day  it  is  certain  that 
such  is  not  the  case ;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
well-known  Khyber,  Kuram,  and  Bolan  passes, 
more  than  two  hundred  other  paths  cross  these 


mountains  in  every  direction.  In  fact,  the 
barrier  is  no  barrier  at  all,  and  would  offer  but 
little  resistance  to  an  enterprising  general.  It 
is  on  the  north,  however,  that  Afghanistan  is 
most  vulnerable.  True,  the  Amu  Daria  or 
Oxus  River,  from  its  source  13,900  feet  above 
the  sea,  in  Lake  Sir-i-Kuld,  in  the  highland  of 
Great  Pamir,  to  Khoja  Saleh,  separates  the 
Afghan  provinces  of  Badakshan  and  Turkestan 
from  the  Russian  dominions  of  Ferghana  and 
Bokhara.  But  a  river  is,  at  best,  a  ix)or  bound- 
ary, from  a  militar}-  point  of  view  ;  and,  besides, 
from  Khoja  Saleh  to  the  Persian  frontier,  on 
the  Ilari-Rud,  the  line,  wherever  run,  must  be 
purel}'  artificial. 

More  unfortunate  still,  the  Hindu  Kush,  with 
its  outlying  spurs  —  the  Khor-i-Baba,  Safed 
Kur  (White  Mountains),  and  Siah  Kur  (Black 
Mountains)  — running  from  east  to  west,  divides 
Afghanistan  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  ter- 
ritory lying  north  of  these  mountains  belongs, 
physically  speaking,  to  the  basin  of  the  Oxus 
(Aralo-Caspian  basin),  or,  in  other  words,  to 
Russian  Asia.  In  addition,  these  mountains, 
together  with  their  off- shoots  to  the  south,  pre- 
vent, during  five  months  in  each  3'ear,  all  direct 
communication  between  Kabul,  the  chief  city 
of  the  east,  and  Herat,  the  equall}'  important 
emporium  of  the  west.  The  main  route  be- 
tween these  two  places  is  through  Kandahar, 
which  thus  lies  at  the  southern  a|>ex  of  a  nearly 
equilateral  triangle,  with  sides  of  three  hundreil 
and  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles.  The 
position  of  these  places  once  thoroughly 
grasped,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  base  of  the  English  oi)erations  in  Afghan- 
istan. 

From  Karachi  (Kurrachee)  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus,  a 
railway  nins  along  that  river  b}'  Haidarabad  to 
Sukkur.  At  this  point  it  crosses  the  Indus, 
and,  passing  by  Multan,  joins  the  line  from 
Calcutta  and  Bombay  at  Lahore.  The  latter 
road  runs  thence  by  Rawal  Pindi,  crossing  the 
Indus  near  Attock,  to  Peshawar  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Khyber  Pass.  The  last  of  this  railway- 
system  — '  the  missing  link  from  Multan  to 
Lahore  '  — was  open  to  traffic  in  1878. 

Kabul,  tlie  chief  political  city  of  Afghanis- 
tan, contains  a  population  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  thousand.  It  is  situated  on  the  Kabul 
River,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Logar,  and  is  the  converging  point  of  the  trade- 
routes  from  Afghan  Turkestan,  and  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Oxus,  over  the  difficult  moun- 
tain passes,  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  feet 
high,  of  the  Hindu  Kush;  fVom  Persia  and 
Baluchistan  by  Kandahar ;  and  fh>m  India  by 
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the  Kljvber  ami  Kit  ram  passes.  From  Kabul 
to  Pe&luiwiir  (190  miles),  tbe  road  leads  by 
the  Khurd  Kabul  or  Lutabfiad  passes  to  lUe 
Jagiialak  Pass.  It  was  in  these  narrow  defiles 
that  the  English  arn^v  was  alaugbtered  l>y  the 
Afghans  in  LS42.  Thence  by  Gandamak  and 
Jalalabad,  on  tlie  Kalnil  Kiver,  the  road  mos  to 
Lalptira.  There  it  leaves  the  river,  and  follows 
two  mountain  streams  over  the  Kh\bei  Pass 
(;i,000  feet),  to  P<78liawar.  This  route  was 
followed  by  Elpbinslone  and  Pollook  in  the 
first  Afghan  war;  and,  now  that  the  terminns 
of  tht?  Punjab  railway  is  at  Peshawar,  it  is  the 
inosit  important  route  from  India  to  eastern 
Afghaiiistan,  although  Gen,  (now  Sir  Fred- 
erick) Uobcrls.  in  \H7\K  led  his  army  over  the 
more  southern  Kuram  Pass  to  Kabul. 

Kandahar,  the  great  trade-centre  of  the 
souths  lying  on  the  direct  road  from  India  to 
Herat,  is  likely  to  be  of  more  importance  in 
case  of  a  war  Ix^tween  KnghuMl  and  Russia. 
It  i»  situated  in  a  small  [jlain  between  tbe 
Argband-a}>  and  Tarnak  rivers*  and  commands 
the  road  thrungh  the  Tarnak  valle3%  by  Ghazni, 
to  Kabul  (ii\H  miles).  Sir  John  Keane  took 
this  route  on  his  march  to  Kandahar  in  l^s;i8  ; 
Xott  marched  by  it  in  1842;  to  aid  Pollock  in 
iivciiging  the  massacre  of  Elpliinstone\s  ex- 
pedition ;  and  it  was  by  this  road  that  Sir 
Frederick  Roberta  made  his  famous  march 
from  Kabul  to  the  relief  of  Kandahar  in  1880. 
The  railroad  from  India  to  Kandahar  leaves 
the  main  line  from  Karachi  to  Lahore,  at 
Sukkur  on  the  Indus  ;  thence  by  Shikarpor 
and  Sibi  to  Kindli,  at  the  entrance  of  the  liolan 
Pass.  1  fere  the  railway  stops  ;  but  a  good  car- 
riage-roml  has  been  constructed,  at  least  as  far 
as  QuetUi.  Unfortunately  no  bridges  were 
built  over  the  streams,  they  being  crossed  by 
fordd  ;  and  tliis  has  made  it  impossible  to  lay  a 
light  military  railway  along  the  road.  Indeed* 
it  has  been  stated  that  a  thoroughly  built  rail- 
could  not  bo  opened  to  ijuetta  in  less  than 
years*  Qnetta,  or  Shal*  is  situated  between 
e  head  of  the  ISolan  Pass  and  the  I'ishin 
Yiilley.  It  commands  the  road,  and  is  tliere- 
fore  a  [>lace  of  very  great  military  importance. 
The  Bolan  Pass  and  (juetta  are  in  Baluchistan  ; 
but  the  English  acquired  by  treaty*  in  bS7G^  the 
right  to  hold  and  use  the  pass  and  town  for 
military  purposes,  and  Quetta  is  now  the  most 
mlvanced  English  outpost.  The  road  leads 
thence  through  the  Pishin  valley,  and  over  the 
Kojak  or  Gwaja  passes  to  Kandahar.  From 
the  end  of  the  railway  at  Rtndb,  to  Kandahar, 
id  somewhere  between  200  and  *i(jO  miles. 
Autliority  has  been  given  to  com[j!ete  it  to  the 
^Plshln  valley  williln  a  lunuh-ed  miles  of  Kan- 


dahar. That  city  was  occupied  by  the  English 
from  1839  to  1842,  and  again  from  187U  to 
1881 .  The  trade-route  thence  to  Herat,  nearly' 
370  miles  away,  leads  by  two  strong  positions, 
—  Kushk-i-Nakud,  the  scene  of  Burrows* s 
defeat  in  1880,  and  Girishk,  —  and  over  several 
mountiiin  passes.  But  the  importance  of  this 
road,  and  of  Kandahar  itself,  has  been  les- 
sened by  the  discovery  of  a  mucli  longer,  but 
nevertheless  good,  route  from  Quetta  to  Herat 
without  passing  Kandahar.  It  w^as  by  this 
road  that  Gen.  Lumsden's  Indian  escort,  over 
1,300  strong,  and  wilh  a  train  of  1,300  camels 
and  400  mules,  marched  at  an  average  rate 
of  eighteen  miles  a  day  to  meet  him  on  the 
frontier, 

Herat  (Meri)  is  situated  on  a  fertile  plain, 
near  the  river  Hari-Rud  (river  of  Heri  or 
Herat),  between  the  western  extremities  of 
the  spurs  of  the  Hiialu  Knsh,  above  men- 
tioned. Its  importance,  both  commercial  and 
strategic,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  dominates 
the  best  road  from  the  Caspian  by  Mash-had, 
to  the  Indus  by  Kandahar.  The  position  of 
the  city  itself,  from  a  military  i>oint  of  view, 
is  not  gocMl ;  because  its  defences  are,  as  Gen. 
Grodekotf  pointed  out,  commanded  by  a 
neighboring  hill. 

The  Uari-Rud  rises  in  the  heart  of  Afghan- 
istan, and  flowing  almost  due  west  along  the 
northern  base  of  the  Parni>ami&ns  Hills,  within 
a  few  miles  of  Herat,  strikes  the  Persian  fron- 
tier seventy  miles  beyond  that  city,  at  Kusan. 
There  it  abruptly  turns  north,  and,  passing 
Zolfikar,  —  a  name  given  to  u  ford,  but  more 
correctly,  perhaps,  to  a  neighboring  pass  in  the 
hills,  —  reaches  Pul-i-Khatun.  At  this  point 
it  receives  its  principal  aHhient,  the  Kashaf 
Rod,  from  the  west.  The  Kashaf  and  Han- 
Hud,  after  leaving  Pul-i-Khatun*  take  the  name 
of  Tajand,  and,  passing  Sarakhs,  1  become desic* 
eated  in  tlie  Turkoman  Steppe.  Tite  oasis  thus 
formed  lies  between  Merv  and  Persia,  and  for 
this  reason  has  been  nearly  uninhabited  until 
the  recent  Russian  advance  upon  Merv, 

The  river  Murgh-ab  rises  to  tlie  south  of  the 
Paropamisus  Hills,  and*  flowing  in  a  general 
northerly  direction,  passes  the  Afghan  strong- 
boltl  of  IJala  Murghab,  on  the  roail  from  Herat 
to  Maimana  and  Afghan  Turkestan  :  thence 
it  flows  by  ^leruchak  (wheix*,  according  to  the 
Russians,  the  north-western  boundary  uf  Af- 
ghanistan crosses  the  river),  by  Paiij  Deh  and 
Yulatan,  to  Merv,  where  it  loses  itself  in  the 
irrigation  canals  of  that  oasis. 

A  few  miles  below  Pan)  Deh  the  Murgh-db 
receives  from  the  west  the  river  Kushk,  which 
rises  to  the  north  of  the  water-parting  not  far 
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from  Herat.  The  road  from  Herat  to  Bala 
Miirghab  crosses  its  upper  waters.  At  some 
point  near  tlie  confluence  of  the  Murgh-ab  and 
the  Kushk  the  Afghans  constructed  a  small 
fort  called  Ak  Tepe.  The  Merv  oasis,  from 
just  al)ove  Yulatan,  stretches  along  the  Murgh- 
kb  for  nearly  sixty  miles.  Its  width  is  not 
far  from  forty  miles,  and  it  may  be  said 
to  be  only  240  miles  from  Herat.  A  detailed 
and  interesting  description  of  the  oasis,  togeth- 
er with  a  clear  plan,  is  given  in  the  second 
volume  of  O'Donovan's  *  Merv  Oasis.'  It  is 
only  necessar}-  to  Bay  here  that  Merv  is  the 
convergiug  point  of  the  caravan  routes  from 
Persia  by  Mush-had,  to  Khiva,  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Turkoman  Step^je,  and  to  Bokhara 
and  the  countries  beyond  the  Oxus. 

Edward  Channino. 


THE  RACES   OF  CENTRAL   ASIA, 

Afghanistan  is  inhabited  b}'  many  different 
tribes  and  races,  of  whom  the  Afghans  arc  un- 
doubtedly the  dominant  race;  but  the  extent 
of  their  dominion  at  any  one  time  depends 
more  upon  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  Afghan 
chief  or  amir  for  the  time  being,  than  it  does 
upon  any  prescriptive  right  or  tradition.  In- 
deed, there  are  living  at  the  present  moment, 
in  the  mountainous  districts,  non-Afghan  tribes 
which  have  never  been  subdued.  And  the 
Hazara  dwelling  on  the  great  central  plateau 
are  only  tributary  to  the  ruler  of  Kabul  when 
that  potentate  is  sufficiently  strong  at  home  to 
spare  soldiers  to  collect  the  tribute  or  taxes. 
There  is  no  settled  government  in  the  country. 
The  amir's  authority  is  respected  only  when 
he  possesses  means  of  compelling  respect. 
Each  tribe  and  elan  manages  its  own  immedi- 
ate affairs  through  a  council  of  the  elders,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  immemorial  customs  of 
the  tribe.  The  amir  is  merely  a  dictator  for 
life ;  and  every  attempt,  in  recent  times,  to 
introduce  a  settled  form  of  government  or  to 
establish  a  d^'nasty,  has  been  an  immediate 
and  complete  failure.  It  is  this  want  of  co- 
hesion among  the  Afghans  themselves  that  has 
brought  about  the  interference  of  the  English 
in  their  domestic  and  foreign  relations.  The 
true  Afghan  tribes  live  in  the  valleys  between 
Kabul  and  Peshawar,  and  Kabul  and  Kandahar. 
They  are  a  sturdy,  daring  people,  and  are  de- 
scribed as  possessing  a  strong  Jewish  cast  of 
countenance.  This  latter  peculiarity  has  in- 
duced some  learned  and  enthusiastic  ethnolo- 
gists to  declare  that  they,  like  all  other  races 
whose  origin  is  unknown,  are  the  descendants 


of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  However  this 
may  be,  they  at  one  time  extended  their  rule 
to  the  south  of  Peshawar,  and  have  been  a 
constant  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  viceroy  of 
India  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the 
present  day. 

To  show  the  fluctuating  nature  of  the  Afghan 
dominion,  let  us  briefly  trace  the  history  of  the 
country  from  1842  to  the  present  ^-ear.    In 
1842  the  English  abandoned  the  attempt  to 
force  a  ruler  on  the  Afghans,  and  again  recog- 
nized  Dost   Muhammad   as   aniir  of    Kabul. 
Eight  years  later,  that  chieftain  reconquere<i 
Balkh,  then  the  most  important   town  north 
of  the  Hindu  Kush ;   and  between   1850  and 
1860  he  extended  his  rule  over  the  whole  of 
Afghan  Turkestan,  and  reduced  Badakshan  to 
the    condition   of    a   tributary   province.    Id 
1855  he  took  Kandahar,  and  thus  established 
his  authority  in  the  south.     But  it  was  not 
until  18C3  that  he  captured  Herat.     Then,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Timur,  there 
was  one  supreme  ruler  in  the  country.    Two 
weeks  later  he  died.     His  son,  Shir  Ali,  suc- 
ceeded him.     But  there  were  many  rivals  in 
the  field,  among  them  Abdurrahman  Khan,  the 
present  amir ;  and  Shir  Ali  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  the  undisputed  ruler  of  Afghanistan 
before  1868.     His  attention  was  then  directed 
to  persuading  the  English,  in  return  for  valu- 
able concessions,  to  guarantee  the  amirship  to 
himself  and  his  descendants,  and  also  to  supply 
himVith  funds  with  which  to  raise  and  maintain 
an  army  in  the  face  of  the  unpopularity  his 
reforms  were  arousing  in  Afghanistan.   In  this 
he  was  onl}'  partially  successful;  and  in  l!?78 
he  turned  to  the  Russians.     Gen.   Stolietoff 
was   received   at  Kabul  as  ambassador,  and 
Gen.  Grodekoff  was  escorted  thmugh  Afghan 
Turkestan  to  Herat,  while  the  English  envoy 
was  not  even  allowed  to  cross  the  frontier. 
War  followed  ;  and  in  a  few  months  Shir  Ali 
died  a  fugitive  at  Mazar-i-Sharif.      His  sec- 
ond son,  Yakub  Khan,  was  recognized  by  the 
English  as  amir;    and,  upon  his  signing  the 
treaty  of  Gandamak  in  1879,  the  English  evac- 
uated the  countr}'.     By  this  treaty  the  foreign 
relations  of  Afghanistan  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  English,  who  were  to  be  allowed 
to  send  a  '  resident '  to  Kabul.     Shortly  after 
his  arrival,  Major  Cavagnari,  the  'resident.* 
was  murdered.     The  English  again  invaded 
the  country,  deposed  Yakub  Khan,  and  recog- 
nized his  cousin,  Abdurrahman  Khan,  for  many 
years  an  exile  in  Bokhara  and  Samarkand,  as 
amir.     Kabul  was    evacuated    in    1880,  and 
Kandahar  in   1881.     In  1888  the   new  amir 
drove  Ayub  Khan,  another  son  of  Shir  Ali, 
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out  of  Herat,  and  became  sole  ruler  of  Af- 
ghani*^tan. 

North  of  the  Hindu  ICush,  and  between  that 
range,  the  Oxus  River,  and  the  Turkoman 
Steppe,  aa'  situated  Badakslian  and  Afghan 
TurkestanT  as  the  provinces  of  Kundiiz, 
Khnim,  Balkh,  Sir-i-pul,  Shibirkhan,  Andkbui, 
and  J^Iaimana  are  conveniently  called  now- 
adays. The  great  mass  of  the  population 
belongs  lo  the  Usbeg  race*  who  are  of  the  same 
Turki  stock  as  the  Usbeg  inhabitants  of  lius- 
sian  Turkestan.  The  best  account  of  this  pait 
of  tlie  world,  in  recent  times,  is  *(teu.  Grode- 
kotTs  ride  from  Samarkand  to  Herat,*  trans- 
iate<l  from  tjie  Russian  by  the  indefatigable 
Cliaries  Marvin. 

Before  1872,  Balkh,  near  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Bactra,  was  the  capital  of  Afghan  Tur- 
kestan. But  in  that  year  the  cholera  raged 
there  with  such  virnlence  that  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  removed  to  Maisar-i-8harif,  a  few 
miles  to  the  east,  wheix;  is  situated,  aceoitliug 
to  the  Usbegs,  the  tomb  of  Ali.  Balkh  is  now 
an  insignificant  village.  ( ien,  GrodekoH"  spent 
a  coufile  of  weeks  of  enforced  idleness  at  Ma- 
zar-i-Sharif  in  187^;  and  to  his  Htissian  eyes 
the  Usbegs  seemed  ready  to  fall  into  the  anus 
of  the  czar,  the  advance  of  whose  armies, 
however  menacing  to  Afghanistan  and  India, 
has  certainly  brought  order  and  law  to  central 
Asia,  and  especially  to  the  Usbeg  countries  of 
Bokhara  and  Khiva.  Almost  nothing  is  known 
of  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  present 
time ;  but  the  Usbegs  assisted  Abdurrahman 
Khan  in  his  struggle  against  the  sous  of  Shir 
AH.  That  they  arc  more  trusted  by  the  Ka- 
bulites  now  than  in  1H78.  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
that,  while  they  were  then  <lisarmcd,  an  Usbeg 
corps  formed  part  of  the  amir's  escort  to  the 
recent  conference  at  Kawal  Pindi. 

The  origin  of  the  Turkomans  is  veiled  in 
obscurity  ;  but  it  may  be  stated  as  certain,  that 
in  18.10  the  Tekke  Turkomans  occupied  the 
Akhal  oasis,  the  Sarik  Turkomans  lived  amidst 
Ibe  ruins  of  Merv,  and  the  Salor  Turkomans 
re6i<led  in  and  around  Sarakhs.  They  were 
all  robbers  and  slave-stealers,  but  the  Tekkes 
aeeni  to  have  l>een  by  ft\r  tlje  most  savage  and 
energetic*  They  flourished,  and  outgrew  the 
capabilities  of  the  Akhai  oasis.  A  [>ortion 
split  otf,  and,  advancing  to  the  east,  settled 
liuwn  on  the  Tajand.  *rhe  Persians,  in  183i), 
fell  upon  the  Salors  at  Sarakhs,  and  all  that 
ped   took    refuge    among    the    Sariks   at 

[erv.  The  Tekkes  tlien  raoved  on  to  Sar- 
akhs, and,  as  they  gradually  acquired  strength, 
extended  their  forays  to  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and 
lo  e%'ery  part  of  Persian  Kboraaean.     This 


brought  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the  Per- 
sians, who,  in  1857,  drove  them  from  Sarakhs 
to  Merv.  As  there  was  not  room  on  that  oasis 
for  such  a  large  population,  the  Tekkes  com- 
pelled the  Sariks  to  move  farther  up  the  Murgh* 
ab.  They  established  themselves  at  Yulatau 
and  Panj  Deh,  driving  out  the  Salors,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Russian  general,  Petrusevitch, 
some  Afglian  nomads  who  fed  their  flocks  near 
the  hitter  place.  The  Tekkes,  now  masters  of 
Merv,  built  an  enormous  dam  at  Benti,  and  b}- 
means  of  lateral  canals  greatly  increased  the 
cultivable  area  of  the  oasis,  until  it  became 
capable  of  8U[>porting  a  population  of  not  less 
than  a  quarter-million  souls.  From  this  secure 
retreat,  the  Merv  Tekkes  raided  the  frontier 
provinces  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  until 
whole  districts  became  desolate.  In  18G1  a 
Persian  army  thirty  thousand  strong,  accom- 
panied by  artillery,  was  sent  against  them  ; 
bnt  instead  of  defeating  the  Merv  Tekkes,  the 
Persians  were  overtlirown,  and  fully  one-half 
captured  and  sold  into  slavery  by  the  Mervli. 
Alter  the  Russians  had  brought  Khiva  and 
Bokhara  under  their  domiuiou  in  1873,  they 
abolished  slavery  in  those  plac*"S,  and,  by  clos- 
ing their  great  slave-markets,  took  away  from 
the  Tekkes  the  incentive  to  the  cuiiture  of 
slaves. 

The  ground  put  forward  by  Russia  to  justify 
her  occupation  of  Panj  Deh  and  Sarakhs  is 
now  clear;  that  is,  if  we  allow  that  the  Sariks 
were  tributary  to  the  Merv  Tekkes.  Those  of 
Yulatan  undoubtedly  were ;  they  could  not 
very  well  lielpit,  living  as  they  did  on  the  oasis. 
But  the  ease  is  not  so  clear  as  to  the  Panj  Deh 
Sariks,  who,  according  to  the  English  and 
Afghans,  pay  tribute  to  Herat.  The  Russians 
reply  that  no  tribute  is  paid  except  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  therefoi-cs  on  ethno- 
logical grounds,  Pat\j  Deh  should  go  with  Merv* 
That  compulsion  is  necessary,  is  certainly  true. 
It  is  admitted  by  the  Afghans.  But  the  soldier 
is  the  tax-gatherer  not  only  of  Panj  Deh,  but 
of  central  Asia.  In  conclusion,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  again  j>oint  out  that  all  of  Afghanis- 
tan north  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  its  outlying 
spurs  belongs,  botli  geographically  and  ethno- 
graphically,  to  Russian  Asia,  rather  than  to 
Afghanistan,  Edward  Chakninq. 


77//^  LEGAL  LANGUAGE  OF  liVDJA.^ 

Ix  the  higher  courts  of  justice  and  in  government 
administration  In  Calcutta,  Madraif,  and  Bombay,  the 
Etigh9h  Unguage  is  coming  into  general  use.     In 
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the  courts,  both  written  and  spoken  proceedings  are  Ui 
English.  In  the  examination  of  native  witnesses, 
and  in  the  reading  of  documents  in  the  native  lan- 
guage, the  judges  are  allowed  interpreters.  In  other 
parts  of  India,  however,  the  provincial  language  is 
used,  both  in  legal  and  in  government  transactions: 
thus,  in  Bengal,  the  Bengalese  is  employed ;  in  Behar 
and  the  north-western  provinces,  the  Urdu  and  Hindu 
dialects;  in  Madras,  the  Telugu  and  Tamil;  the 
official  language  varying  in  accordance  with  the  dialect 
used  in  each  province.  In  law  cases  the  magistrates 
have  the  privilege  of  declaring  which  dialect  is  to  be 
considered  legal.  English-speaking  officers  (either 
Englishmen  or  natives)  can  use  English  in  rendering 
their  judgments,  etc. ;  but  they  must  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  native  tongue,  and  use  it  in  inter- 
course with  the  parties.  Everywhere  in  the  cantons, 
schools  are  organized  in  which  elementary  instruction 
in  the  provincial  dialects  is  given:  in  all  the  more 
important  places  there  are  schools  in  which  English 
is  taught;  and  there  are  a  smaller  number  of  colleges 
in  which  those  higher  branches,  usually  taught  in 
English  high  schools  and  colleges,  may  be  studied. 
Besides  these,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  col- 
leges especially  devoted  to  the  study  of  eastern  dia- 
lectal. In  this  class  are  the  midrassi  (Mohammedan 
theological  high  schools,  in  which  philosophy  and 
science  also  are  taught),  and  Sanskrit  colleges  and 
schools,  a  considerable  number  of  which  are  at  present 
encouraged  and  supported  by  the  government.  The 
use  of  the  native  dialects  has  always  been  encouraged 
by  the  English  government;  and  in  reference  to  this 
there  has  never  been  any  agitation  among  the  native 
population.  But  there  are  numerous  associations 
with  the  declared  purpose  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  natives ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  wishes 
of  government  which  are  in  accord  with  the  existence 
and  spread  of  education  among  the  natives,  are  at 
times  supported  by  these  associations.  Petitions  and 
presentations  may  be  drawn  up  either  in  the  official 
dialect  of  the  province  or  in  English.  In  reality, 
documents  of  this  kind  always  receive  consideration, 
whatever  language  is  used. 


HAULING  A   STEAMER   THROUGH 
AFRICA. 

Fbom  letters  of  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Inter- 
national African  association,  we  gather  the  following 
account  of  the  transportation  of  the  steamer  Le 
Stanley  along  the  banks  of  the  Kongo  from  the 
Atlantic  to  Stanley  Pool.  As  the  rapids  in  the  river 
necessitated  the  hauling  of  this  craft  over  the  land, 
she  was  divided  into  nine  sections,  about  eight  feet 
by  sixteen,  each  of  which  was  mounted  on  a  heavy 
iron  wagon,  especially  designed  for  the  purpose, 
which  required,  through  the  roadless  country  on  level 
ground,  some  eighty  Zanzibaris  each  to  haul  them. 
It  will  readily  be  understood  that  in  such  a  hilly 
country  considerable  difficulty  was  to  be  met  in 
managing  these  wagons;  and  the  transportation  has 


not  been  effected  without  many  accidents.  As  many 
as  twenty  per  cent  of  the  men  were  generally  inca- 
pacitated for  work  by  broken  limbs,  or  wounds, 
though  only  two  were  actually  killed.  This  is  a  very 
small  proportion,  when  the  dangers  are  considered  to 
which  these  fellows  were  exposed,  which  can  be  best 
imagined  when  one  thinks  of  a  wagon  of  iron,  loaded 
with  several  tons  of  the  same  metal,  running  down  a 
steep  hill,  almost  or  entirely  beyond  the  control  of 
its  attendants.  This  down-hill  movement  was  only 
attempted  with  some  fifty  men  in  front,  and  two  hun- 
dred behind,  exerting  all  their  strength  to  check  the 
speed.  The  negroes  would  always  stand  by  tiie 
wagon  as  long  as  a  white  man  did;  but  the  niinute 
their  white  superintendent  or  commander  haii  let  go, 
they  followed  his  example  with  alacrity.  The  wag- 
ons were  steered  by  three  of  the  Zanzibaris,  who, 
strange  to  say,  always  escaped,  very  possibly  owinc 
to  their  superior  agility.  On  one  of  the  down-hill 
movements,  when  a  wagon  got  entirely  Ix^yond  con- 
trol, the  wheels  were  broken  off,  and  one  was  found 
sticking  in  the  mud,  but  another  was  never  seen  ai;ain. 
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The  steamer,  which  by  this  time  is  probably  fin- 
ished, is  a  clumsy  affair,  of  great  beam  and  light 
draught,  about  sixty-nine  feet  long.  A  clear  idea  may 
be  obtained  of  the  form  of  the  vessel  from  the  accom- 
pany ine:  plans  of  the  section  containing  the  two  boil- 
ers. When  finished,  the  steamer  will  1^  eighty  feet 
six  inches  long,  including  the  wheel,  which  is  at  the 
stern;  and  about  the  same  beam  throughout,  except- 
ing at  the  bow,  which  is  of  course  tapering.  The 
boilers  are  placed  at  the  bow ;  and  the  machinery  at 
the  stern,  acting  directly  on  the  paddle-wheel,  eight 
feet  four  inches  in  diameter.  Le  Stanley  is  not  a 
beautiful  boat,  but  will  serve  a  good  purpose  on  the 
Kongo,  where  there  were  only  a  few  steam-launches 
before  her  completion.  Her  capacity  is  large,  and, 
when  loaded,  she  draws  only  two  feet  of  water. 


TIIE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE    STEAM- 
ENGINE. 

The  results  of  a  series  of  trials  of  steam-engines, 

tested  without  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler, 

by  Mr.  J.  G.  Mair,  and  reported  by  him  to  the  British 

institution  of  civil  engineers,^  will  repay  careful  study 
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aiul  iinusuully  clcUUIed  discii&siou*  Mr.  Mair  lias  been 
one  of  the  earliest  ami  most  eameal  advocates  of  this 
system  of  *  iiulependent  engine- tests/  and  has  ioU 
lowed  closely  upon  tlie  steps  of  Messrs.  Farey  &  Don- 
kin«  and  of  Sir  Frederick  Dram  well,  in  carrying  out 
this  iindoubudly  correct  metliod. 

By  this  system,  the  power  of  the  engine,  and  the 
dislribuiion  and  variations  of  weight  of  steam  in  the 
sl^amcyiinder^  are  determined  by  the  indicator  in 
Ihe  usual  way;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  dischHri:c 
of  heat  into  the  condenser  of  the  engine  is  measured 
by  intrtxiuciny:  a  weir  at  Ihe  diseharge  from  the  hot- 
well,  aiid»  by  the  use  of  properly  disposed  therm ome- 
tcrs,  calculating  from  the  readin^^  so  obtained  the 
number  of  thermal  urdts  of  heat-energy  thus  carried 
away  from  the  engine.  The  sum  of  the  quantities 
of  heat  carried  otT,  the  hunt  converted  Into  power 
and  utilised  as  mechanical  energv,  and  the  heat 
Wft6t*'d  in  various  ways  In  it»  passsige  ihrough  the 
machine,  sh«»ul4  evi«!etit!y  be  equiil  lo  the  heat  re- 
ceived from  the  boiler.  The  latter  qunntlty  is  usually 
capable  of  easy  determination;  and  the  power  of  the 
engine  as  flhown  by  the  indicator,  unrl  the  io^es  in 
the  condensing  water,  are  the  other  importara  quan- 
tities, and  these  are  also  readily  ascertainable,  Tln' 
compari.wn  thus  made  a^  that  of  the  heat  produced  at 
the  generator,  with  the  power  derived  from  it;  and, 
Uiis  comparison   being  eflected,  it  becomes  easy  lo 

Jculate,  from  the  data  thus  obtained,  what  is  the 

tual  efficiency  of  the  engine;  what  are  the  wastes, 
and  in  what  direction  they  occur;  and,  Unally,  in 
what  direction  improvement  may  be  iooked  for,  and 
to  what  t'xtent  it  is  possible. 

Mr,  Mair's  trials  were  made  with  several  engines, 
lUid  in  some  cases  with  the  same  engine  under  vary- 
ing conditions.  Of  the  engines  tested,  one  was  a 
single-cylinder  1>eam-engine,  one  was  a  "  Bull-Cornish 
engine/  and  thif  others  were  Woolf  arrangements  of 
the  compound  engine.  With  the  first  of  th(*se  en- 
gines, steam  wjis  carried  at  from  r>6  to  69  poutids* 
presMire,  measured  from  vacuum.  The  speed  of  pis- 
ton was  from  222  to  240  feet  per  minute,  and  tlie  ratio 
nf  expansion  varied  from  2  to  4.33.  The  steam  used 
wa-*  practically  dry,  cotitaining,  by  obwrvation,  but 
on«*  per  c^nt  of  water.  The  amount  pnssing  through 
llic  Jacket  was  from  4,4%  to  4.0%,  except  on  one  oc- 
caiiion,  when  the  jacket-steam  was  entirely  shut  off. 
The  power  of  the  engine  was  from  12<*  lo  12.")  bor*e- 

bwcr,  as  £>1iown  by  indicator. 

The  proportion  of  water  condensed  in  the  cylinder, 
tip  to  the  point  of  cut-off,  varied  from  15%  to  3tl%, 
as  the  ratio  of  expansion  increased  fn>m  2  to  4/X\, 
and  was  brought  up  to  37  %  at  the  nitio  3.84  by  shtit- 
ting  off  the  jacket.  The  heat  supplied  to  the  engine, 
mpMured  in  Britifvli  thermal  units,  varied  from  41<t 
lo  616  per  horse-power  per  minute;  the  best  work 
heing  done,  and  most  economy  exhibited,  at  a  nvtio  of 
expansion  of  :i.lO.  When  the  jacket-steam  was  shut 
•off,  ih«  consumption  of  heat  amounted  to  610  units 
per  minute.  The  coriHumptiou  of  »teatu  amountei)  to 
from  21  to  26.5  poutids  per  horse-power  per  hour.  The 
ihcorcficftl  efflciency  was  from  25%  to  27%,  while  the 
nl  efficiency  was  from  H%  to  10%,  or  from  33%  to 


37%  of  that  estimated  on  the  as  sum  pi  ion  of  perfect 
freedom  from  wastes  other  than  the  necessary  thermo« 
dynamic  w,^ste  of  the  perfect  engine. 

Comparing  these  figures,  it  will  be  «een  that  the 
cylinder  wa^^te  amounts,  in  this  engine,  to  about  ten 
or  twelve  hundredths  the  ratio  of  expansion,  in  per- 
centage of  the  total  heat  or  steam  su[>(»lied  in  the 
cases  of  trial  of  the  jacketed  cylinder.  Throwing  off 
the  jackets  britjgs  up  the  waate  to  a  percentage  equal 
to  nearly  fifteen-hnndredths  the  ratio  of  expaasion. 

The  *  Bull-Cornish  engine*  is  a  pumping-englne  m 
which  the  steam  distribution  is  effected  as  in  the  or- 
dinary Cornish  engine;  but  the  beam  is  dLipensed 
with,  and  the  cylinder  \»  iji verted  and  set  directly 
over  the  shaft  and  pump-ro<K  It  is  thus  impossible 
to  use  snfely  as  large  a  ratio  of  expansion  as  in  the 
eonunon  form  of  Cornish  engine,  the  distribution  of 
weights  being  less  capable  of  a  wide  range  of  adjust- 
ment, ]n  this  ca"^e,  the  engine  was  worked  with  h^t 
pounds'  absolute  steanx-pressure,  at  a  piston-speejij  of 
244  feet  per  minute,  using  dry  steam  at  a  rat  id  of 
expansion  of  1.75.  In  litis  case,  tlie  amount  of^  con- 
densation at  cut-4»ff  was  17%;  the  power  was  I7r» 
horse-power:  lhc»  heat  used  was  about  &24  thermal 
unitj  prr  minute,  and  the  steam  .'12  pound*  per 
horse-power  per  h<»ur;  the  theoretical  cllicieflcy  was 
2S%,  the  actual  7%,  ajtd  the  latter  was  :ia%  of  the 
former.  The  '  Iluli-Cornish  engine*  is  thus  seen  to 
be  substantially  equal  to  the  single-cylinder,  jacketed 
l>eam -engine  in  wnate  by  condensation,  but,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  inferior  lo  the  latter  in  Its  consumption 
of  heal  and  of  sti^m  under  substantially  equivalent 
conditions. 

The  Woolf  coruptKind  engines  were  worked  with 
steam  varying  from  07  to  78  pounds'  pressure,  absolute, 
with  pisUm-specils  from  2H4  to  WS  feet  per  minute, 
and  at  ratios  of  expansion  varying  l>etween  10  and 
Ul^i.  Their  power  ranged  from  i;S3  t*j  21.^  horse- 
power, and  the  amount  of  lieat  supplied  ranged  from 
2W  to  324  thermal  units  per  horse-power  per  hour. 
The  cylinder-condensation  ranged  from  24%  to  31%, 
or  about  eight  times  the  square  root  of  the  ratio 
of  expansion,  in  per  cent,  of  steam  sufiplied-  The 
engines  used  from  15.12  to  16.6  pounds  per  horse- 
power and  per  hour.  The  efBclencies,  theoretical  and 
actual,  were  from  25%  lo  30%,  and  from  13%  to  14%; 
the  latt4'r  quantity  being  nearly  one-half  the  former. 
The  consumption  of  steam,  on  these  trials,  is  extraor- 
dinarily low,  — the  lowest  on  record,  probably, — and 
should  be  checked  by  repeated  experiment. 

On  tiie  whole,  these  reports  present  the  class  of 
data  that  the  engineer  greatly  needs,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  detennlning  the  direction  and  the  limita- 
tions of  further  improvement  of  the  stejim-eugine, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more  practically 
applicable  theory  of  the  real,  as  distinguished  from 
the  ideal  heat-engine.  R,  H.  Thurston. 


AfETEOROLOGICAL  NOTES, 

Tub  Russian  meteorologist,  Woeikof,  known  In 
this  country  from  his  share  In  the  Una  I  prepamtton 
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of  Coffin's  great  work  on  the  winds  of  the  globe, 
la  one  of  the  most  huhtstriou«^  as  weJI  as  one  of  the 
best,  writers  i^niong  the  nirtdern  meteorologists.  Ue 
tia<i  lately  publishcil  a  gtHxl-slzed  volume  on  cHma- 
tology,  In  Ru9*»i:in»  from  which  a  sample  ehapter  on 
the  influence  of  forests  is  t  ran  fluted  in  a  recent 
It  umber  of  Petermann'n  miUheUunfjtn,  to  wlilch  we 
shftU  shortly  refer,  Besides  tlib,  rhe  German  and 
Austrian  joiimals  of  njeteorolo^y  contain  frequent 
contributions  from  Iiis  sludy  devoted  largely  to  the 
diseussion  of  the  climate  of  the  eastern  doniinlons  of 
Huflfia.  Among  these,  that  on  the  climate  of  East 
Siberia  contains  many  facts  of  interest,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  extremes  of  winter  cold  rdnerved  at 
Yakutsk  and  other  low  inland  stations,  where  the 
average  January  temperature  is  close  about  the  freez- 
ing-point of  mercury.  It  is  found  that  the  excessive 
cold  that  characterizes  the  long,  clear,  quiet  winter 
nights  of  that  region  is  most  severe  in  the  low  val- 
ieys,  while  the  elevated  stations  have  a  distinctly 
milder  winter,  although  still  surely  cold  enough;  so 
that  at  this  season  the  air  Is  generally  warmer  at  a 
moderate  altitude  above  the  earth  than  at  its  surface. 
This  inversion  from  the  normal  decretise  of  tempera- 
tare  vertically,  had  already  been  inferred  by  Uann  lo 
be  a  characteristic  of  the  cold  season  of  continental 
interiors,  but  it^  best  observational  proof  is  now  given 
by  Woeikof.  It  results  directly  from  the  ease  with 
which  the  land  cools  by  excessive  radiation  in  win- 
ter, while  the  air  which  is  slower  to  lose  its  warmth 
departs  less  from  Its  average  annual  temperature. 
An  example  of  a  similar  condition  in  this  country  is 
given  in  an  account  of  the  cold  i*land  in  Michigan, 
by  Alexander,  in  a  late  number  of  the  American 
nieteorologieal  JouniaL 
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Mlllot,  secretary  of  the  Meteorological  commission 
of  Meurthe^et-Moselle,  desf^rlbes  in  L^Astrononde 
dome  very  singular  clouds  which  he  observed  in  the 
morning  of  Dec*  18,  1882,  directly  after  a  raiu-stonn 
and  severe  squall  from  the  west.  Scattered  equally 
throughout  the  pallio-cumulus  rain-clouds  were 
hemispherical  grayish  pockets  slightly  elongated, 
which  Millot  calls  globo-cumultiB  clouds.  They  are 
represented  in  the  accompanying  cut. 

Elfert,  in  his  paper  on  cloudiness  in  central  Eu- 
fope^   presents  statistics  of   cloudiness  from   tliree 


hundred  and  nineteen  stations  scattered  gener; 
throughout  western  Europe  between  latitudes 
and  00°,  and  longitudes  4°  and  30®.  The  stallo 
ran  we  in  height  from  near  sea-level  up  to  nearly 
thousand  feel  above.  The  p«*rlods  of  obs 
vary  from  one  year  to  forty  or  more,  ami  few  si 
have  been  occupied  for  a  less  periotl  than  three  yea: 
Statistics  of  the  monthly,  seasonal,  and  annu 
centagea  of  cloudiness  are  given  for  all  these  i 
showing  a  mean  percentage  of  cloudiness  in 
Europe,  in  winter,  of  09;  in  spring,  of  W;  In  sumiii<i 
of  5o;  and  in  autumn,  of  64.  The  mean 
year  is  *j2%.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  arei 
discussion  I  the  maximum  of  cloudiness  is 
in  winter,  and  the  minimum  in  summer;  but  in  tli 
alpine  region  these  conditions  are  reversed,  whilf  I 
the  low  region  of  Holland  and  Belgium  the  max i mud 
Is  in  spring,  and  the  minimum  in  the  autumn.  Tla 
distribution  of  the  annual  cloudiness  sbowi  llttJ 
appearance  of  design,  furtlier  than  the  general  tM 
that  cloudiness  is  more  general  in  the  northern  thaAl 
in  the  southern  part,  of  the  area.  Tlie  general  UbU 
are  succeeded  by  discussions  concerning  the  relation! 
of  relative  humidity  and  of  the  direction  of  the  wlm' 
to  degree  of  cloudiness,  and  of  the  relative  proportiom 
of  cloudiness  at  different  times  of  the  day.  The  p»p*f  J 
is  illustrated  by  maps  and  diagnuas. 


THE    RUSSIAN    EMBASSY  TO  AFGHAy*i 
ISTAJ^, 

The  origin  and  growth  of  the  present  Bu^ 
sian  empire  are  intimately  connected  with 
courses  of  the  great  rivers  of  ftussia.    Betwa'll 
the  White  Sea  and  the  Pont  us   Euxinus,  ihd 
Baltic  and  the  Caspian  seas,  the  country,  totMl- 
ly  devoid  of  dominatiug  elevatious, 
character  of  an  extensive  lowland,  - 
towards  the  south,     ( Irographically  it  may  tj< 
considered  as  the  continuation  of  the  plains  \ 
central  Asia,  with  which  it  is  eonuected.    0\% 
this  tract  of  land  various  Slavonic  tribes,  th 
present  Russians,  have  been   spreading  at 
mort^  or  less  rapid  rate,  especially  in  &  souti 
eastern  difection.     Subjugating  those  who  i 
fered   resistance,   they   ever   remembered  th 
words,  '  to  conquer,  or  to  perish/  —  the  prou 
device  of  SwatoslotI",  their  first  great 
Unlike  the  bloodthirsty  Asiatic  warriors. 
selves  an  .agricultural  people,   they  were 
bearers   of  civilization,  whether   they   move 
toward  the  north,   east,  or  south.     In   soi&c 
directions  their  [progress  necessanly  hatl  lo  be 
slow  ;  but  it  has  steadily  been  going  on  for  ih* 
past  two  thousand  3*ears. 

A>/#«t  fhr  ntJi*i4cK*n  genandUchafl  in  A/^Amilttatt  mwd  M^ 

chftrn    in    f/rti    iiihreu   I S7  >-7  !*.  VttU   IT-  J.  L».  JAWORiaU.     J"» 

*h  t  nir  |p«osr«|Mil»  tt»A  m 

ll»r^,:_,.     .:..:..    .     ^    Ud.  I.    Joa,  Ck« 

I8d&.     12-^42?  p.,  iUuntf.    «\ 
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It  is  not  diflleiilt  to  comprehend  the  motives 
by  whieh,  in  IHGI>»  Uiissia  was  prompted  to 
send  her  troops  iurosij  the  Cu^ipian  Sea : 
and  it  is  likewise  easy  to  jierceive  why,  nine 
years  later,  *ihe  sent  an  eiuhassy  to  Afghanis- 
tan* whose  voyage  is  partly  described  in  the 
vohiine  now  befoix*  us.  The  person  intrusted 
with  this  nnssion  was  Majur-Gen,  N.  G.  Stol- 
ettort"  of  the  imperiiil  army.  His  command 
eonsistett  of  twenty *two  Cossacks,  a  colonel. 
It  topugniplier,  three  interpreters,  and  a  physi- 
eian»  The  latter,  Dr.  »Iavvorskij\  who  alsojter- 
formcd  the  duty  of  historian,  some  time  ago 
published  two  short  volumes  in  Russian >  con- 
taining the  results  of  his  observations.  The 
first  volume  of  this  work  has  just  been  issued 
iu  a  German  translation. 

Similar  toother  previous  travellers,  who  have 
been  visitors  ratlier  than  explorers,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  embassy  followed  a  single  track, 
the  shortest  from  one  important  point  to  the 
next,  leaving  the  country  to  right  and  led  un- 
visited.  At  the  time  the  voyage  was  under- 
taken, the  existing  maps  of  the  country  had 
lieen  mostly  compiled  from  rough  and  unsci- 
entific oliservations.  They  were  necessarily 
incomplete ;  places  were  located  miles  from 
their  true  (K>sition,  rivers  were  running  up  hills, 
and  mountains  were  set  upon  plains.  Unlike 
most  of  his  predecessors,  Dr*  Jaworskij,  evi- 
flently  accustomed  to  observing,  had  eyes  to 
.see,  and  ears  to  hear  ;  and  his  descriptive  power 
id  certainly  not  of  an  inferior  order.  As  a 
physician,  he  had  rare  opportunities  to  observe 
the  family  life  of  the  various  tribes  through 
whose  dominions  the  track  of  the  embassy 
passed,  and  to  stud}'  habits  and  customs  which 
would  1)  rob  ably  esca|>e  the  notice  of  the  ordi- 
nary traveller-  We  w^atch  him  with  true 
pleasure*  making  his  preparations  at  Tashkend, 
the  place  from  which  the  embassy  started. 
We  follow  him  to  Samarkand,  and  thence  to 
Dshnra.  We  get  acquainted  with  the  genuine 
hospilality  of  the  Bokharians,  with  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  members  of  the  embassy  while 
at  Karshi,  and  the  ceremonies  accom[mnying 
the  receptions  given  by  the  emir  of  Bokhara, 
Leaving  Karshi,  the  travellers  wended  their 
way  across  the  stci*pc,  to  Amu  Daria,  While 
aitenipling  to  cross  the  river  bearing  the  same 
iianie,  they  met  with  serious  ditticulties,  as  the 
Afiriians  would  not  permit  them  to  laud  on 
their  tiative  soil.  This  ob<*LuL'le,  however,  was 
»oon  overcome :  they  were  made  at  home  by 
the  otllcinls  of  Armi  Daria,  and  received  a 
niilitiiry  escort  of  three  hundred  men  to  take 
them  across  the  desert  to  Miizur-i-Sharif,  where 
liie>*  were  welcomed  by  the  serdnr,  at  the  head 


of  several  regiments  of  soldiers.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  precautions  taken,  most  of 
the  Russians  sutfered  severely  from  the  local 
malarial  fever,  which  induced  them  to  leave 
their  quarters  sooner  than  their  suspicious 
hosts  htid  originally  anticipated.  Accepting  an 
invitation,  tendered  them  by  the  eiair  Shir- 
Ali'KhaQ,  to  come  to  Kalml,  they  set  out  for 
that  place  after  a  fortnight* s  sojourn.  Kabul 
was  to  be  the  terminus  of  their  voyage. 

Passing  the  valley  of  the  Amu  Daria,  of 
which  the  auLlior  gives  a  graphic  description, 
which  may  be  considered  a  brief  monograph, 
the  travellers  folloAved  the  banks  of  the  Khnlm. 
The}'  then  moved  through  Dcre-i-Sendan, 
termed  a  glen  in  the  nariative,  but  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  (p.  281),  appears  to  be 
a  regular  extensive  caiiou,  with  perpendicular 
walls  of  an  average  height  of  about  live  hun- 
dred feet.  Unforlunatcly,  Dr.  Jaworskij  docs 
not  seem  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
geological  features  of  the  country  traversed,  for 
hi«  observations  in  this  respect  are  more  than 
meagre.  To  go  into  the  interesting  details  of 
the  voyage  to  Kabul,  would  e.vceed  the  limits 
of  these  columns,  and  we  therefore  have  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  volume  itself.  It  may  sutlice 
here  to  state  that  the  first  mountain  |>ass 
crossed  on  the  way  to  Bamian  was  that  of 
Ti<.hembarak  ;  but  we  cannot  omit  mentioning 
the  description  of  the  vast  caves  in  the  Bami- 
an  valley,  aud  tlic  colossal  stone  images,  re])- 
resenting  human  tigurcs,  which  adorn  t!ieir 
entrances.  These  rude  statues,  hewn  out  of 
the  native  rock  (a  conglomerate,  iiccording  to 
the  author),  with  which  they  are  stilt  connected 
by  their  backs,  vivid iy  remind  us  of  the  sculp- 
tures of  Easter  Island*  They  are  represented 
on  the  plate  facing  p.  280.  The  entrances  to 
the  caves  open  lietween  the  legs  of  these 
images,  which  are  loosely  draped,  and  whose 
sex  remains  doubtful.  It  would  be  of  interest 
ami  importance  to  unveil  the  true  character  of 
the  dark  round  spots  scattcreil  over  the  appar- 
ently perpendicular  aud  prnjecting  narrow  sur- 
face, which  reaches  from  the  ground  almost  to 
the  broken-oO'  elbow  of  the  largest  tigure  on 
the  above-named  plate.  Until  better  informed, 
we  should  feci  inclined  to  consider  them  as  so- 
called  cti p-cu ttings. 

Ilaviug  traversed  the  Sefid  Khak,  the  last 
moimtain  pass  to  be  crossed,  the  embassy,  on 
approacliiug  the  goal  of  tlieir  voyage,  were 
met  by  a  vesir,  who  gave  them  a  warm,  broth- 
erly welcome.  He  embraced  the  general  and 
his  officers,  phiced  his  sadrlte-clctjhauts  at  their 
di8t)osal,and  escorted  them  to  Kabul,  where  spa- 
cious quarters  had  been  [»rovide<l  for  them  by 
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order  of  the  emir,  who  sent  woi-d  that  he  would 
be  happy  to  receive  them.  The  day  following 
the  friendly  reception,  the  Russian  ambassador 
examined  the  presents  sent  by  the  governor- 
general  of  Turkestan  to  be  delivered  to  the 
chieftain,  and  found  to  his  great  dismay  that 
they  consisted  of  almost  worthless  things. 
Acconiing  to  the  author,  the}-  were  shabb}'  to 
behold,  and  beyond  the  most  indulgent  criti- 
cism. Gen.  Stolettoff,  anxious  to  prevent  the 
reputation  of  his  country  from  being  dam- 
aged by  a  fraudulent  governor,  selected  three 
of  his  best  horses  given  him  by  the  emir  of 
Bokhara.  He  had  them  provided  with  richl}* 
ornamented  Bokharian  saddles,  with  brocade 
blankets,  and  the  oflicers  cheerfull}'  added 
their  silver  tea-set,  most  of  their  plate,  some 
costly  fire-arms,  and  various  other  valuable 
objects.  The  emir  graciously  accepted  these 
gifts,  sending  in  return  11,000  rupees,  which, 
after  some  remonstrance,  had  to  be  accepted 
by  the  Russians  in  order  not  to  offend  the 
princel}'  donor. 

During  their  sojourn  at  Kabul,  two  events  of 
importance  took  place.  The  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Afghanistan  died  after  an  illness  of  only  a* 
few  days.  In  consequence  thereof,  the  para- 
graph in  the  projected  Afghano-Russian  con- 
vention, that  "the  imperial  Russian  govern- 
ment recognizes  Abdullah-Dshan  as  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Afghanistan,*'  was  changed  as 
follows  :  ' '  The  Russian  government  is  read}'  to 
recognize  as  heirs  such  i)ersons  as  may  be 
nominated  by  Emir  Shir- Ali-Khah.*- 

Shortl}'  afterwards  the  emir  received  the 
unexpected  message  that  an  Knglish  embassy- 
was  under  way  to  pay  their  respects  to  him, 
and  that  he  should  receive  them  '*  according  to 
the  usage  of  hospitality  becoming  to  •  a*  go<>d 
neighbor  of  India."  This  piece  of  news  was 
surprising,  for  two  years'  previous  the  emir 
had  entirely  fallen  out  with  the  English. 
Under  these  conditions,  he  could  by  no  means 
receive  the  embassy.  Like  a  good  diplomate, 
he  used  the  recent  death  of  his  son  as  a  pre- 
text, and  informed  them  that  he  was  in  mourn- 
ing ;  but  to  no  effect.  The  English  insisted 
upon  being  received.  After  holding  a  con- 
sultation with  the  Russian  general,  he  sent 
them  the  only  possible  answer  :  he  emphatically 
declined  to  receive  thehi. 

On.  the  11th  of  August,  Gen.  Stolettoff,  ac- 
companied only  by  the  author  and  a  number  of 
Cossacks,  suddeni}'  loft  Kabul.  Twenty  da3'8 
later,  they  again  reached  Samarkand,  after  an 
absence  of  almost  fifteen  months.  The  rest  of 
his  staff  had  been  directed  to  remain  at  Kabul 
to  await  further  orders. 


We  regret  that  we  can  dwell  no  longer  upon 
this  interesting  and  timely  work,  but  we  hope 
that  we  shall  soon  have  an  oppoilunity  of 
reviewing  the  second  volume,  which  has  not 
reached  us.  We  wish  the  translator  might 
have  displa^'cd  a  little  more  artistic  taste. 
That  he  has  performed  his  work  with  minute 
correctness,  carinot  be  denied ;  but  his  Ger- 
man style  is  by  no  means  elegant.  Sentences 
like  the  following,  —  '  Ich  wollte  furcktbar 
scklafen^'  or  *  Sie  werd&n  sich  zerscfdagen  ' 
(p.  137),  —  remind  us  too  vividly  of  the  idiom 
used  b}'  Senor  Pedix)  Carolino  in  his  '  English 
as  she  is  spoke.'  It  is  true  that  he  states  in 
his  preface  that  he  had  attempted  to  render 
his  translation  as  correct  as  i)ossible ;  but  we 
are  far  from  even  admiring  the  language  of  his 
introduction.  We  are,  however,  indebted  to 
him  for  a  better  track-map  than  the  one  in  the 
original,  though  the  orthograph}'  of  the  names 
in  the  text  does  not  always  agree  with  that  on 
the  map. 

THE  RUSSIANS  AT  THE  GATES  OF 
HERAT. 

No  higher  compliment  could  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Marvin's  little  book  than  the  fact,  that,  within 
ten  da3's  after  it  appeared,  it  formed  the  basb 
of  leading  articles  on  the  Afghan  dispute  in 
nearly  all  the  principal  papers  in  the  countr}', 
and  in  most  of  them  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment. .  No  one  but  a  man  who  had  made  a 
most  careful  study  of  the  subject  could  have 
condensed  so  much,  and  such  timely,  infor- 
mation in  such  small  space  and  on  such  short 
notice.  The  preface  bears  the  date  of  March 
23  ;  and  the  book  gives  the  clearest  possible 
insight  into  the  progress  of  Russia's  advance 
from  the  Caspian  during  the  last  few  years, 
the  purpose  and  aim  of  her  movements,  the 
origin  of  the  boundary  dispute,  and  its  con- 
dition on  the  date  named.  With  the  aid  of 
this  book,  the  telegrams  in  the  daily  papers 
become  clear  and  intelligible,  and  an}'  one  can 
follow  the  development  of  events  hereafter 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  them. 

Mr.  Marvin  has  passed  a  considerable  part 
of  his  life  among  the  Russians,  and  under- 
stands their  language.  While  he  is  naturally 
alarmed  at  Russia's  progress,  and  opposed  to 
her  intentions,  yet  he  writes  in  a  calm  and 
moderate  tone:  He  alwa^'s  strives  to  be  jnsl, 
and  comes  as  near  being  so  as  is  possible  when 
one  is  a  party  to  a  controvei-s}-.     In  his  inler- 

Thf  Rmniant  at  the  gate*  of  Herat.  Bv  Charles  Mabtix. 
New  York,  Charlee  Scribner*»  eOMt  1835.  10-t-lS5  p.,  nia*(r. 
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I  cofir«io  with  the  tCassiniis  during  the  last  five 
vearu,  hi?  has  gaine<l  a  clear  coneeptloa  of 
Vhat  ia  the  real  object  of  Russia's  advance 
across  central  Asia,  ami  he  is  the  first  to  ex- 
plain it  iu  the  EtigHsU  language.  It  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  phrase  of  Gen.  Skoljeleff: 
*'  Ru^^ia  doeti  not  want  India,  she  wants  the 
Bosphorus/'  It  b  England  that  tnaintatna 
the  Turk  on  lh«  Bosphorns,  and  prevents 
Itusi^ia  from  tiiking  it :  hence  Russia  seeks  a 
l^'     "  ^'  '  :     '^    -' 

wi. 

and  lUiii  \tOs\liou  i^  ou  lUa  iVuiUiLi  ui'  luUia. 
To  su|)|iose  that  any  body  of  Russians  has 
ever  seriously  contemplated  the  conquest  uf 
Imlia«  is  a  mistake;  but  it  is  a  fact,  tbat  the 
great  mass  of  the  Russian  army  firmly  believes 
that  Kogiaml  holds  India  by  a  feeble  tenure, 
that  a  small  force  of  Russian  troops  coidd 
eau»e  an  uprising  in  India  which  would  over- 
throw  the  English  rule*  and  that,  when  Russia 
possiesses  certain  [xiints  on  the  Indian  frontier 
Ihini  which  it  can  injure  the  English*  the  latter 
will  CQme  to  term;*  about  the  Bosphorus, 
These  itlcas  lirst  began  to  spi^ead  in  Russia 
after  the  Crimean  war,  but  they  received  a 
treoieDdous  accession  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  England  in  187^.  Their  chief  advo- 
cate was  8kobeletr,  who  had  taken  (lart  in 
eeveral  of  the  campaigns  tn  central  Asia^  and 
was  marvellously  familiar  with  the  Asiatic 
«)uestiou  in  all  its  bearings. 

In  pursuing  this  advance  to  the  borders  of 
lodia,  Russia  has  acted  on  two  Hues  ;  and  Mr. 
Margin  dwells  at  length  ui>on  this  fiict,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  confusion  which  vagiie  notions  of 
geograpJiy  have  caused  in  England.  The  first 
line,  which  was  followed  from  18G3  to  1876^ 
wan  from  Ore n bin g  south-eastward  across 
Turkestan.  This  movcuicnt  practically  ceased 
with  ll*e  conquest  of  Khokand  or  Ferghana, 
aoti  the  virtual  subjugation  of  Bokhara  in 
1676,  It  gave  Russia  a  territory  about  as 
liuige  as  France,  Oermany^  and  Austria  com- 
bined, atlded  sometliing  to  her  trade,  and 
brought  iicr  armies  lo  the  base;  of  the  lofty 
mountains  in  the  eastern  part  of  Afghanistan^ 
and  only  .'U»0  miles  from  the  north-west  prov- 
inces of  India. 

The  Mucond  movement  began  in  1871).  Its 
__  rlliig'piunt  was  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
I'sspian  (about  a  thousand  miles  south  of 
Orenburg )«  where  Russia  had  gained  a  foot- 
ten  years  before.  U  has  progressed, 
U  rxtnionlinary  rapidity^  eastward  through 
Tiirkmenia,  or  the  country  of  the  nomad 
Turkomeo,  i>***S  h*?tween  Persia  and  the 
deteit  on  the  north.     It  reached    i^lerv,   six 


hundred  miles  from  the  Cas|)ian,  in  1884 ; 
and  this  year  it  was  nearing  Herat,  when  the 
English  took  alarm,  and  endeavored  to  fix  a 
limit  b^'  marking  the  lx>uiidary  of  A^tumiilaD 
as  the  line  which  could  oot  be  crossed  except 
as  an  act  of  war. 

These  two  movements  have  tfaerefoi^  atiaiiied 
their  full  development :  and  the  object  of  them 
is  accomplished/  for  Rnssia  is  now  practically 
on  the  bortlers  of  India,  ready  to  strike  a 
ms  blow  whenever  the  moment  seems 
:ious.  She  has  a  line  of  rjiilwny  and 
steamboat  alt  the  way  from  St.  \  ■  :j  and 

Moscow  to  a  short  distance  behi  I  tvance 

jK>st  at  Panj  Deh  ;  and  she  can  move  half  a 
million  men  against  Herat  with  far  more  ease 
and  safety  than  she  moved  them  into  Turkey 
in  1877.  And  from  Herat  there  are  no  physi- 
cal obstacles  to  prevent  a  march  on  India  ;  for, 
accoixling  to  Mr.  Marvin,  one  can  drive  a  coach 
and  four  all  the  way. 

This  is  in  brief  the  situation  of  affairs  to-day, 
as  delineated  with  the  utmost  lucidity  in  Mr. 
Marvin's  excellent  little  book.  He  accuses 
Russia  of  bad  faith  in  her  movements  :  so  have 
France  and  other  nations  accused  England 
in  the  past,  until  'perfidious  Albion'  has  come 
to  be  a  by- word.  Such  accusations,  and  tlie 
arguments  in  support  of  them,  count  for  little 
witli  disinterested  spectators.  What  they  de- 
sire to  know  are  accomplished  facts,  and  it  is 
in  the  presentation  of  these  that  the  merit  of 
this  book  consists.  Few  people,  even  among 
those  who  have  tried  to  follow  this  trans- 
Caspian  movement,  have  realized  what  it  has 
already  accomplished,  and  how  pregnant-  it  is 
with  great  events  for  the  near  fului*e.  What 
was  scouted  in  parliament  only  four  yeara  ago 
as  an  idle  dream,  is  to-day  a  realit}',  an  exist- 
ing state  of  affaire..  It^finds  the  English  un- 
prepared, undecided,  bewilderecl',  as  lo  their 
propei*  course.  In  front  ^of  them  is  a  nation 
which  the}'  have  suecee<led  in t  converting  into 
their  inveterate  enemy,  patient,  crafty,  deter- 
mined, with  a  clear  uuderstandiug  of  its  own 
intentions,  and  a  willingness  to  make  any  sac- 
rifices in  support  of  them.  If  Englaml  will 
agree  with  her  about  the  Bosphorus,  Russia 
will  be  at  peace,  and  even  retire  rix>m  central 
Asia ;  if  not,  a  terrible  war  must  ensue,  uoi 
necessarily  now,  but  iu  the  near  fhture, — a 
war  in  which  all  the  advantages  of  j>o3itiou  will 
be  on  the  side  of  Russia.  The  |iit>bable  result 
of  such  a  war  is  a  matter  of  the  widest  specula- 
tion, and  no  one  can  foretell  it.  It  is  enough 
now  lo  know  and  understand  tlic  existing  stale 
of  attaii-a,  and  this  ^Ir,  Mnrvln  hi<  rniM.^ij 
us  to  do. 
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TJFLIS  AND  BAKU. 

AyTEii  having  laboriously  waded  through 
hair  a  dozen  of  ibe  poiidi^roiis  tomes  with 
which  Eiigllsli  imvellers  —  and  American  too, 
tor  lliat  matter  —  cou^cicritionsly  aflhct  nion- 
kind,  it  is  really  a  plcasurt^  to  take  up  this 
light,  and  we  fear  cjjlienicraU  narrative  of 
the  exploits  of  Mr.  Oraolle.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  few  dates  ami  no  statistics  in  the 
volume.  Neither  are  there  any  pictures,  not 
even  a  portrait  of^  the  author.  There  is  a 
map,  but  as  it  was  evidently  drawn  to  illus- 
trate a  condition  of  atiairs  considerably  ante- 
rior to  our  author's  journey,  and  as  no  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  adai>t  it  to  the 
book  it  accompanies,  it  is  of  little  use ;  nev- 
ertheless, it  is  a  good  inap^  in  its  way,  and, 
a  few  years  ago,  might  have  Iteen  regarded 
with  a  more  favorable  eye* 

It  was  in  July,  1882,  that  Orsolle  said  good- 
by  to  his  mother,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  '  gate  du  nord,*  where  his  trav- 
elling companion,  I^L  Ad.  Nihiein  joined  him. 
Thence  by  Cracow,  Odessa,  aud  Sebaatopol, 
he  proceetled  to  Poti,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
14th  of  August.  From  Futi,  at  that  time  the 
Black-Sea  terminus  of  the  Caucasus  railway, 
he  jonrucyed  to  Tiflis.  His  description  of  the 
latter  place  occupies  a  dozen  pages,  and  will 
well  repay  a  cursory  peru&al.  At  Tiflis  he  MX 
the  railroad,  and  Iravelled  in  the  manner  of  the 
country,  which  he  found  mnch  more  agreeable 
than  did  O' Donovan,  to  Kars,  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Ani,  of  which  a  plan  is 
given,  and  Krivan.  Thence,  by  a  route  not 
to  be  traced  on  the  *  Carle  \yoin  le  voyage 
de  M*  Orsolle,'  he  found  his  way  to  the  Tiflis* 
Baku  railway,  and  eventually  to  the  Caspian 
itself. 

There  are  many  descriptions  of  Baku  in  the 
hooks,  but  none  so  interesting  as  this*  M» 
Orsolle  does  not  tell  us  how  many  gallons  of 
oil  are  retined  per  hour,  nor  does  he  go  into 
the  details  of  the  use  of  the  refuse  products 
of  that  distillation  on  the  Caspian  steamers. 
He  gives  no  io  formation  on  such  poiuts ;  but 
he  does  tell  us  what  Baku  is  like,  who  its  den- 
izens are,  and  how  t'uey  eat,  drink,  play,  bathe, 
and  exist.  We  say  exist,  because,  judging 
from  this  description,  it  is  a  bare  existence  that 
the  Bakunians  lead  in  their  naphtha-soaked 
lown,  which,  he  says,  is  destined  to  become  the 
Marseilles  of  the  Caspian. 

The  remainder  of  the  hook  is  devoted  to 
Teheran  and  uortii- western  Persia,  and  pos- 
sesses no  especial  interest  at  the  present  time. 

L0  Oaveatt  tt  ta  Perife.   Pmr  B.  ORiOLLS.    Farln,  /Von,  18ft6. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS, 

TnK  following  is  a  complete  hst  of  the  papers  rea 
at  the  mreting  of  tbe  National  acA(l«niiy  of  aci^occs 
April  21-24:- J,  S,  Billtntjstind  Dr.  Maltlmw!*.  V\SI 
ilethoUs  of  tiieasuniiff  the*  cubic  capariLy  of  cnkiiia 
b.  H.  SStMiddcr,  Winged  msects  from  a  paleonioitjgirjj 
pi>int  of  view;  A.  S.  PackahJ,  The  SyiicaritU,  » litU 
erto  unil<!fscriheil  groui>  of   extinct   malocoat) 
Crustacea,    Th«i    Gampsonychidjie,   an    undo 
family  of  fossil  schi/.upod  Crustacea,   The  Anl 
caridae,  a  family  f»f  carborufi^rona  macnirous  d»''C»p 
Crus^tJiccrt,  allk'd  Io  ihe  Eryoiiidae;  Alexander  JVca 
siz,  The  coral  reefs  of  ili«  Sjitnlwkh  Islands*  Tbe  t>rl 
pin  of  the  fan na  and  flora  of  the  Sandwich  Islandtj 
T*  t^terry  Hunt,  Tbe  classification  of  rsatiiral  sHlcatesi 
Elias  Loomis,  The  cause  of  the  proyjre^^ 
ment  of  areas  of  low  pressure;    C.    B,    ' 
The  ratio  of  the  metre  lo  the  yard;  C  11,  t\  I'ltenj 
An  account  of  certain  stars  observetl  by  Flam»t4 
8iippose<l   lo  have  disappeared;  J.  K,   Hiljfard  an| 
A,  LindenkobI,  The  submarine  geology  of  tbe  tp 
proftches  to  New  York;  Theodore  Gill,  The  or\ler»of| 
fisbes;  J,  W.  Powell,  The  organisation  of  the  tribe  J 
G»  W.  Hill,  Onceriain  lunar  inequalities  due  lo  tbfl 
action  of  Jupiter,  and  discovered  by  Mr*  E,  Keison^^ 
E.  D.  Cope,  The  preteriiary  Vertebrata  of  Brull«  ' 
The  phylogeny  of  the  placental  Mammalia;  C*  A. 
Young,  Some  recent  observations  upon  the  rolatirtn 
and  surface-markings  of  Jupiter;   H.  A.  RowJind, 
On  the  value  of  the  ohm ;  F.  A.  Genth  and  Gerhard 
vora  Rath,  On  the  vaoadium  minerals  —  vanadin(l«. 
endlichtte,  and  descloizite — and  on   iodTrite.»  frfint 
the  Sierra  Grande  Mine,  Lake  Valley,,  N,  Mex.;  A.  N* 
Skinner  (by  invitation],  On  the  total  solar  ecllfee t^f 
Aug.  28,  18S6;  Theodore  Gill  and  John  A.  R>dcr. 
The  evohitioQ  and  homologies  of  tbe  (lakr«  of  cv*^ 
ceans  and  fiirenians;  Ira  Remseti,  Chemical  acii»i» 
in  a  magnetic  field;  A.  Graham  Bell,  The  mensj" 
ment  of  hearing-power;  A.  Graham  BcH  and  F.  t> 
Torre,  Ou  the  possibility  of  uhtaiuing  echoes  i  ^  i  ^ 
ships  and  icebergs  hi  a  fog.    The  folfowing  biogr..;  i 
cal  notices  of  deceased  members  were  also  ♦ '^— 
of  Dr.  J.  J,  Wimlward,  U.S. A.,  by  J,  S.  t 
Gen.  A.  A.  Hnmphreyf»,  U.S.A.*  by  IL  L.  A. .. 
of  Wilham  Stimpson,  by  Tlieodoro  GIU, 

—  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bavarian  ge 
ical  society*  Professor  Ruizel  commuiiicar<'d 
particulars  eoncerniug  a  map  wbieb  he  i^   ' 
to  show  the  polilical   circnuiaiances  of   A 
actual  limits  of  the  various  staiA'a,  native  ana  i 
being  defined  according  to  the  extent  of  the  1 
riea  actually  possessed  by  each.     The  map  will  t 
several  'ci^utres*  of  state  formation*     The  wholi! 
the  continent  is,  however,  far  from  b^ing  ditii!«i 
amongst  the  existing  tribes,  a<  there  are  many  Jll 
iricts  which  do  not  belotig  t»»  any  of  them.     Tltf  ei 
islhig  nalive  stale?,  moreover,  surh   as   the  Sa 
and  the  Zulu  kincdomn,  are  of  varylnj;  im* 
and  subject  to  very  different  sysivms.       I 
filates,  it  is  aHserled,  re^t  mainly  on  the  b 
tween  the  Sahara  and  the  Sudan,  the  hi 
of  east  Africa,  and  the  Guinea  coast.     TUt 
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Ing  territories,  so  far  as  tbe;  are  not  occupied  liy 
Baro^an  powers,  are  froe  from  any  form  of  sUle 
rule  or  possession* 

—  Bouquet  de  la  Grye  is  ordered  by  the  French 
ministry  of  Instniottnu  to  proceed  to  Teneriffe,  in 
order  to  ftady  the  laws  of  gravitation  under  all  the 
circumstances  for  which  the  Peai«  offers  facilities. 

—  Dp.  P»?chuel  Losche  reports  curious  changes  In 
the  physical  geography  of  Africa:  *^  Lake  Ngami 
Is  dried  up;  the  game  has  died  or  gone  away;  the 
veg<»tation  exists  no  lunger;  both  the  Okavango  and 
the  Taiiiakan  flow  into  the  Zambezi.*'  Dr.  Pechuel 
Losche  returns  to  Europe  with  rich  collections,  in- 
cluding a  living  Welwitscbia,  perhaps  a  new  species 
of  that  curious  plant. 

—  Dr.  Lenz  will  leave  Vienna  in  May  for  the  upper 
Kongo,  whence  he  will  endeavor  to  cross  the  old 
equatorial  province  of  Egypt  in  order  to  establish 
relations  with  Emir  Bey  and  Lupton  Bey's  party. 

—  Dr.  Silvers  of  Ilaniburg,  who  left  that  town  in 
October,  1S84,  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Cor- 
dillera of  Merida  In  Venezuela,  arrived  at  Tovar  on 
Jan.  d,  and  from  there  will  commence  bis  explora- 
tions. 

—  Tlie  S/maphore  de  Marifalle  reports  a  method  of 
sugitr-manufActure  which  is  to  supersede  beet-root 
by  potatoes,  the  saccharine  matter  being  extr-icted  by 
the  help  of  elecldeily.  Paris  capitalists,  and  even 
English,  are  reported  to  be  interested  in  the  invmi- 
tion. 

—  The  Marine  biological  association  of  England 
has  already  raised  fix  thousand  pounds  of  the  fund 
required  to  found  a  station  on  the  south  coast  of 
England,  but  requirtjs  four  thousand  pounds  more 
before  beginning  to  build.  Cambridge  has  under- 
taken to  raise  five  hundred  pounds. 

—  A  correspondent  of  the  OeMerreichhche  motmt*- 
Mehr{ft  /Ur  den  oriejit  writes,  that  if  the  reports  of  the 
few  parties  who  have  succeeded  In  gaining  personal 
knowledj;**  *d  the  interior  of  the  celestial  empire 
did  not  a<rree  in  the  fact  that  a  kingdom  of  four  hun* 
dntl  million  inhabitants  awaits  the  products  of  Eu- 
ropean factories,  which  will  be  opened  to  commerce 
by  the  introiluction  of  modem  means  of  intercourse, 
the  beginning  of  th*^  development  of  European  in- 
dustries In  the  interior,  as  evidenced  In  the  last  few 
years,  would  awaken  immediate  and  serious  anxiety 
for  the  future  of  the  English  trade.  Led  by  ihelr 
position,  FTong-Kong  and  Shanghai  are  setting  a  good 
example  in  this  direction  to  the  other  places  which 
come  In  contact  with  European  civilisation.  Hong- 
Kong  has  at  pre'tent  three  large  sugar-refineries,  a 
spiritHlistillcry,  a  cordage-mill  supplied  with  modern 
machines,  and  an  ice- factory.  Besides  these,  there 
ai^  large  ghkss  and  iron  works,  and  an  arrack- distil- 
lery, \n  course  of  construction;  while  the  Chinese 
carry  on  woollen  and  cinnabar  works  in  great  style 
and  with  mfHJeni  improvement?).  In  Shanghai,  to  the 
rstabliihmcnts  which  have  existed  for  several  years, 
ihiEre  wan  added,  a  few  months  ago,  a  new  one  of 
eoDilderablo  importance, —the  ptper-factory  of  the 


Shanghai  paper-mill  company,  which  makes  common 
and  medium  fine  papers  out  of  rags.  Tliis  factory, 
established  by  Umpherston  &  Co.  of  Lelth,  and  quite 
up  to  time  in  its  plant,  produces,  on  an  average,  two 
tons  of  paper  a  day;  and  later  the  production  will  be 
increased.  It  is  under  European  direction,  and  em- 
ploys only  Chinese  workmen. 

—  With  a  view  to  effectually  prosecute  marine  fJsh- 
culture  on  sound  sclentiflc  principles,  the  English 
national  fish-culture  association  has  under  considera- 
tion a  scheme  for  carrying  out  a  series  of  observations 
on  the  temperature  of  the  sea  at  various  stages,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  more  thorough  and  concise  knowl- 
edge of  tisli,  their  habits,  food,  etc.  Thermometers 
for  this  purpose  wifl  be  distrlbtited  to  those  selected 
for  observers  under  certain  rules  and  regulations. 

—  From  experiments  carried  on  by  the  French  com- 
mission for  the  Kciontific  study  of  firedamp,  it  is 
found  that  the  most  violent  explosion  takes  place 
when  there  are  13  parts  of  air  to  KK)  of  firedamp,  and 
that  abijive  or  below  this  the  explosion  diminishes  in 
violence.  When  the  mixture  is  b*?low  7  parts  in  100, 
or  above  IS  in  100,  the  gas  simply  burns  with  its  char- 
acteristic blue  flame.  The  singing  noise  often  heard 
in  mines  is  ascribed  to  the  escape  of  gas  from  many 
minute  cavities;  while  it  must  exist  in  some  placci 
in  vast  quantities,  as  Is  witnessed  by  Its  use  for  Illu- 
minating-purposes. 

—  Prof.  J.  A.  Ewingof  University  collf5ge,  Dundee, 
has  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Royal  society,  which 
contains  several  points  of  immediate  practical  im- 
portance. He  finds,  for  example,  that  the  *  dissipa- 
tion of  energy  *  by  reversal  of  magnetism  Is  very 
much  smaller  in  soft  iron  than  in  hard  iron  or  steel, 
and  even  in  the  latter  its  amount  is  trlUlng;  so  that 
the  principal  part  of  the  heat  which  is  produceil  in 
the  cores  of  electro-maj^nets  must  be  due  chiefly  to 
other  causes  than  the  '  static  hysteresii,'  or  static 
lagging  action  observed  by  Professor  Ewint;,  and  is,  in 
fact,  due  almost  wholly  to  the  induction  of  so-called 
Foucault  currents  in  the  cores,  Tlie  efTects  of  this 
action  are  also  aUnosl  entirely  removable  by  vibrat* 
ing  a  piece  of  soft  iron  during  the  application  and 
removal  of  magnetizing  force,  and  the  Iron  is  then 
found  to  possess  almost  no  retentlvencss;  but,  when 
the  application  and  removal  of  magnetizing  force  are 
effected  without  mechanical  disturbance,  the  reten- 
tiveness  of  soft  iron  if^  found  to  be  even  greater  than 
that  of  steel.  In  some  cases  ninety- three  per  cent  of 
the  w^hole  induced  magnetism  of  a  piece  of  annealed 
iron  was  found  to  remain  on  the  complete  removal  of 
the  magneti7Jng  force.  Examples  were  given  to  show 
that  the  influence  of  pem>anent  set  in  the  curve  of 
magnetism '  is  so  marked  as  to  give  a  criterion  by 
which  a  strained  piece  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  an  annealed  piece  of  metal;  and  that  strain  di- 
minishes very  greatly  the  magnetic  reteutiveness  of 
iron. 

—  Capt.  IToffmann  of  the  German  navy  ha*  pre- 
pared a  valuable  pamphlet  on  ocean -currents  (Zur 
mechanik  der  meere^stromungen  an  der  oberflache 
der   oceane,   Berliiu   1S84},   which   gives    a   better 
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geoeral  presentation  of  theory  and  fact  than  any 
work  we  liave  seen*  TUe  value  of  the  winds  as 
the  chief  motive  force,  and  the  ineflicacy  of  gravity 
brou^lit  into  plfty  by  changes  of  tempfrature,  are 
dearly  made  out,  so  far  aa  surface-currents  are  con- 
cerned. The  part  played  by  the  deflective  forces 
coming  from  the  earth's  rotation  is  also  well  staled. 
So  long  a»  the  surface-waters  are  bnished  along  by 
the  wind  in  any  given  direction^  the  tendency  to 
depart  from  this  dlreetion  is  practically  overcome  by 
the  wind  itself;  but,  w^henever  the  waters  set  in 
motion  by  the  wind  enter  a  region  of  cahn,  they  at 
once  begin  to  describe  the  Mnertia  curve/  —  a  Ihie 
whose  radius  of  curvature  decreases  with  the  sine 
of  the  latitude.  Already  in  latitude  5^,  this  radius  of 
curvature  for  a  velocity  of  one  metre  a  second  is  only 
forty-two  and  a  half  nautical  miles:  hence,  when  the 
South- Atlantic  current  runs  into  the  region  of  calms 
just  north  of  the  equator,  its  waters  will  quickly  turn 
to  the  right,  easily  failing  hi  to  the  power  of  the 
south-west  monsoon  of  that  region,  and  so  forming 
the  Guinea  current,  and,  during  the  northern  ^umnier, 
the  equatorial  counter-current  im  well.  The  author 
therefore  concludes,  that,  after  the  winds  and  the 
configuration  of  the  coasts,  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
the  earth  must  be  recognized  as  the  mu^t  iuiportani 
factor  in  determlidng  the  existing  syttem  of  ocean- 
currents^ 

—  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  »fc  Co,  of  London  an- 
nounce *  Under  the  niys  of  the  aurora  boreal  is,  In  the 
land  of  the  Lapps  and  Kvaens,'  —  an  original  work 
by  Dr.  SophuB  Tromholt,  edited  by  Mr.  Carl  Siewers. 
The  book  contains  an  account  of  tlie  work  of  the 
recent  cii*eum polar  scientific  expeditious,  and  an  ex- 
position of  our  present  knowledt^e  of  the  aurora 
borealls,  to  the  study  of  which  the  author  has  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  his  Hfe. 

—  The  second  session  of  the  summer  course  of  bot- 
atiy  at  McGill  college,  Montreal,  will  be  o|.ienec]  to 
ladles  on  Tuesday,  May  5.  The  course,  which  will  be 
Ui  charge  of  Professor  Penlmllow,  will  contiTiue  for 
seven  weeks,  It  Is  designed  to  give  practical  instruc- 
tion in  general  morphology,  including  the  atialysts 
ami  study  of  Canadian  plants  as  found  m  th'i  viciirlty 
of  Montreal,  ln!4trurtion  will  aUo  be  given  in  his- 
tology with  the  microscope, 

^  In  the  anuua!  report  for  1884,  of  Prof.  G.  H* 
Cook,  state  geologist  of  New  Jer?^ey,  there  is  a  de- 
scription of  some  remarkable  recent  cbaTiges  in  the 
condition  of  the  land  near  South  Ambr^y,  A  forest 
of  common  timber,  such  as  oak  and  chestnut,  stand- 
ing on  land  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  higb-water  mark^ 
w*as  cut  down,  and  the  underlying  sands  to  a  depth 
of  twelve  feet  were  stripped  off  preparatory  to  taking 
out  the  stoneware  clays  below;  but,  before  reaching 
the  latter,  a  swamp  deposit  a  few  feet  thick,  with 
white-cedar  trees  embedded  in  it,  was  passed  Ui  rough; 
and  at  the  bottom  of  this,  standing  in  the  clay,  were 
several  oak  stumps,  at  a  level  two  feet  below  the 
adjacent  salt-mai-sb,  which  is  overflowed  by  high 
tides;  and  near  the  stumps  there  was  a  log  about  a 
foot  in  diameter,  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  that  bad  been 
cut  with  an  axe.    There  is  no  tradition  telUng  of  the 


burial  of  this  forest,  but  It  must  have  been  leas  thi 
two  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago.     The  «ncc*tstf< 
deposits  are  well  shown  in  the  excavation.    The  c!i 
at  the  bottom;  the  oUl  oak  forest  in  the  soil  on  \\\ 
clay;  then  the  bhick  »wamp-eurth»  and  its  small  cedi 
eml^edded  therein;  finally  the  overlying  plain  of  *aQ 
and  gravel,  with   its  late  growth  of  uplnt^d  timber,  —  " 
with   thi?,  there  is  go<id   evidence  that  the  ground, 
which  was  fornjerly  high  enough  above  the  levd  of 
the  sea  to  sustain  a  growth  of  upland  limber,  is  now 
BO  low  that  every  tide  could  cover  it  with  salt  water. 
Some   valuable   figures  are  given   in   illustration  of 
the  superposition  of  glacial  drift  on  uncon^ndai«l 
tertiary  clays,  and  of  the  columnar  trafvrocks  aaij 
water-bearing   sands.     The   Green- Pond    Mount 
rocks,  wliich   were   thought  trias^lc  by   R^igers,  aa 
which  were  regarded  as  Potsdam  In  the  earlier  report 
of  the  i^rt^st^jit  survey,  are  now  placed  In  the  tniddll 
DevoniaiL    The  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Higbland%l 
which  have  been  called  Laurentian  on  the  streogilij 
of    iheir  tilhological  characters,  are  here  pradettU 
called  simply  archaean,  in  the  absence  of  sufflcic 
evidence  to  correlatje  and  identify  them, 

—  Major.-Gen.  Sir  R  .1.  Goldsmid  has  an  artid 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Contemporai 
Russia  and  the  Afghan  frontier.     The  . 
article  h,  that  tlie  apathy  with  which   the   E-i^iiA 
government  and  people  have  hitherto  watche*! 
Russian  advance  from  the  Caspian  towards  Indi«  1 
due  to  a  lamentable  ignorance,  on  their  part,  of  ik 
geography  and  topography  of  central  Asia, 
undoubtedly  true;  but  how  far  the  remedy  pn 
t>y  the  gallant  general  would  be  a  remedy,  is  «a^ 
gether  different  matter. 

—  The  Royal  medals  of  the  Royal  geognphlcil 
society,  says  Naturey  this  year  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
♦loseph  Thomson  and  Mr.  II,  E,  O'Neill;  to  tlj« 
former  for  his  well-known  work  In  Africa,  tntl  U) 
the  latter  for  his  thirteen  journeys  of  < 

along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  of   M 
The  Mtirchison  grant  for  1885  was  awardt:!  ' 
Pandit  Kreshna  for  hi;*  four  extdorations  made  ^ 
attached  to  the  survey  of   India,  and  e^f 
hisextensivt^and  important  journey  in  Ih' 
Tibet.    Tlie  Hack  grant  went  to  Mr.  VV.  O.  litMiki 
for  his  Australian   explorations,  and   the  Cathb 
Peek  grant  to  Mr,  J,  T,  Last   for  his  ^n 
ethnological  rpsearches  in  the  southern  M. 
an<i  other  neighboring    countries.       The   i.' 
were  made  honorary  corresponding  mpmt>e«:  *' 
Justice  Daly,  president  of  tlte  geographical  soci 
New  York;  Mr.  Elisife  Reclu'',  the  enunent  £ 
pher  ;  and  Herr  Moritz  von  Dt^chy,  the  di*^tin*;nj^h 
Austrian  explorer  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  the  <  a: 
casus,  and  other  reghuis, 

—  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  ApriU  the  steani-hi: 
Nurnberg,  In   latitude  49°  north,  longitude  IS    ' 
west,  during  a  very  heavy  storm  from  weit-n'^rl- 
wesl,  hatl  mast-heads  and  yanl-arms 

Elmo*s  lights.    It  was  raining  and  hiu 
and  the  barometer  showed  2J),lt),     A  i»;iii    'i  rir*  •: 
ptoded  during  the  storm,  with  a  loud  noise^  stmlUr  ^ 
the  eicplosion  of  a  guu. 
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COMMENT  AND   CJUTICISM, 
In  all  lUtANOHES  of  science  whei-e  the  ob- 
server deals  with  the  fomis  of  objects,  it  is 
oiore  or  U'ss  desi ruble  that  an  average  of  the 
•hA|)es  of  the  objects  should  be  attained.    This 
has  liilherto  been  sought  through  a  system 
riBeasuremeatSk  which  is  at  best  a  clumsy 

"Selhod^  suited  only  tu  determine  the  average 

^  of  ftotne  single  dimension  ;  for,  where  it  is  the 
lo  present  to  the  eye  a  normal  or  typical 
fbrm,  it  isi  quite  ineom[)eteut  to  serve  the  desired 
end.  So  far  llie  Ikeiiutiful  methud  of  composite 
pbotogrn{>hy  devised   by  Francis  Galton   has 

'only  been  applied  to  the  liuman  face,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Dr.  Billiugs^s  expeiimeuts 
III  craniology  :  if  it  can  be  carried  into  no  otlier 
lltdds,  it  will  still  remnin  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  gra[ihic  resources 

t  of  science,  liut  the  naturalist  who  has  felt 
the  need  of  this  resource  in  various  directions 

*  id  drawn  to  crousider  how  far  its  use  may  be 
extended  to  other  brandies  of  inquiry.  It 
Mfcms  at  fir-st  sight  that  there  may  be  use  for 

I  It  In  Dbtutning  the  normal  or  average  form  of 
all  objects  which  do  not  depart  too  far  from  a 
mean  shape.     It  may  be  that  the  zoologist  or 

I  botanist  who  wishes  to  present  a  picture  giving 
Uie  Dornial  asi>ect  of  a  variable  species,  can* 
by  selecting  for  dehneation  individuals  of  llie 
sue,  pi-esent  to  the  eye  a  coni|>osrte 
uombinitig  the  general  features,  and  neglecting 
the  individiml  variaLtons,  In  this  way  we  shall 
lie  able  to  give  to  the  term  *  normal  form '  a 
definite  and  valuable  meaning  which  has 
Uitiicrto  been  wanting.  It  will  also  be  re- 
ineuibered  that  the  late  Professor  Agassiz 
lakl  particular  stress  on  form  as  the  under- 
lying element  of  *  family  *  structure  among 
mniixutiii ;  and  this  would  seem  lo  offer  an 
opi)ortfinUy  to  test  ex [>criineu tally  the  view 
iM^ld  bj  the  great  naturatist. 

K«.  lift  '  tlA6. 


It  may  also  be  hoijed,  that,  in  certain  lines 
of  inquiry  In  the  inorganic  world,  this  melhml 
of  graphic  averaghig,  this  Galtonixing  process, 
if  we  may  so  term  it,  will  be  of  great  use. 
Y'et,  important  as  are  the  pros|>ects  for  the 
extension  of  this  method  of  dehneation  to  other 
fields  of  inquirv,  its  greatest  use  must  be  iu 
the  study  of  the  human  body.  There  this 
admirable  process  is  full  of  promise.  Tt  may, 
for  instance,  be  possible  to  secure  an  average 
picture  of  our  school-children  at  diifci  cut  ages, 
which  will  givenjs  a  new  measure  of  their  con- 
dition, and  ao  help  us  in  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  imtHJitant  branch  of  social  inquiry.  The 
ellect  of  oectqiations,  and  the  results  of  dif- 
ferent methods  of  physical  culture,  can  also  be 
accurately  compared.  It  may  be  serviceable 
in  testing  the  action  of  dilTerent  systems  of 
training  on  youngsoldii>rs,  as  also  the  influence 
of  their  accoutrements  on  the  form  of  tfie  body. 
So,  too,  tlie  etfects  of  certain  diseases  on  the 
bodily  forui  amy  be  ascertained,  to  the  great 
gain  of  medical  science.  Indeed,  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  method  crowd  on  the  mind. 
I'raclice  may  show  limits  l^  its  use,  and  will 
doolitless  do  much  to  overcome  certain  ditri- 
cuUies  evident  at  the  outset  of  the  work. 


The  charming  composite  photographs  for 
which  wc  are  to-<lay  indebted  to  Professor 
PiimiK'lly  show  the  admirable  results  which 
may  be  obtained,  and  at  the  same  time  some 
of  the  critical  dilllcidlics  of  the  process.  No 
one  can  look  upon  iJiem  witlMvut  a  new  respect 
for  that  shadowy  thing  called  the  normal  man. 
There  is  a  singular  dignity  in  these  combined 
shadows :  they  are  strung  faces,  those  of  high- 
browed,  deep-eyed,  earne3tdo<jking  men,  fit 
for  all  sorts  of  triaU.  But  most  of  those  wlio 
review  the  faces  of  American  men  of  science 
will  recoguixe  that  in  figs.  2  and  :\  one  face 
appears,  curiously,  to  dominate  all  the  others, 
yet  which,  taken  by  itself,  is  perhaps  the  most 
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individual  of  all  those  contained  in  the  plate. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  elFect 
on  the  composite  its  absence  would  produce. 
This  element  of  what  we  may  perhaps  call 
prepotency  is  most  likely  to  disturb  these  com- 
posite delineations  ;  for,  though  in  itself  a  very 
interesting  phenomenon,  it  seems  to  be  some- 
what of  an  obstacle  in  this  use  of  the  new  art. 
With  this  great  contribution  of  Galton  well  in 
hand,  we  may  at  length  hope  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  that  unex- 
plored realm  of  the  human  face,  and  physiog- 
nomy' become  a  tolerably  exact  science.  Some 
such  process  as  this  seems  to  offer  the  only 
chance  of  obtaining  valuable  generalizations 
in  this  field  of  inquir}-. 


The  citizens'  committee  of  Montreal,  formed 
to  arrange  for  the  entertainment  of  the  l^ritish 
association  last  summer,  has  every  reason  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  its  enter- 
prise. Not  only  was  the  meeting  a  marked 
success  in  every  point  in  which  the  citizens' 
committee  had  power  to  contribute  to  it,  but 
the  rei)ort  presented  at  its  final  meeting  a  fort- 
night ago  sliowed  with  what  care  it  had  em- 
ployed the  funds  intrusted  to  it.  Parliament 
granted  $20,000  toward  passage-money  to  the 
British  members  ;  and  this  was  so  carefully  ex- 
pended and  accounted  for,  that  there  remains  a 
considerable  sum  (about  82,600)  to  cover  in 
to  the  treasury,  —  a  new  experience  for  a  par- 
liamentary grant  of  this  sort.  The  Dominion 
government  further  voted  $5,000  for  general  ex- 
penses, the  corporation  of  Montreal  an  equal 
sum,  and  the  citizens  subscribed  §4,580.97. 
This,  too,  has  been  managed  with  such  care, 
that,  apart  from  tiie  expenses  of  the  meeting, 
the  committee  is  able  to  publish  an  edition  of 
fifteen  hundred  copies,  largely  for  gratuitous 
circulation,  of  a  volume  of  economic  papers, 
and  then  have  on  hand  a  surplus  of  Si, 500. 
This  the  committee  recommended  should  be 
given  to  Mc(;lill  college  in  recognition  of,  and 
partial  compensation  for,  its  liberality  in  pla- 
cing the  building  and  grounds  of  the  university 
at  the  disposal  of  the  association.     This  was 


voted  with  the  understanding  that  it  should  be 
used  in  some  special  wa}-,  such  as  for  prizes 
or  scholarships,  to  commemorate  the  meeting 
of  the  British  association  in  Montreal.  The 
success  of  the  work  of  the  committee  was  be- 
lieved to  be  largely  due  to  the  excellent  judg- 
ment and  unwearied  service  of  Mr.  D.  A.  P. 
Watt  and  Lieut.-Col.  Crawford,  to  the  former 
of  whom  his  associates  presented  a  pleasing 
memento. 


LETTERS   TO   THE  EDITOR. 

%*  GurreapondfnU  arf  rfqueaUd  to  be  a»  brief  (unos»iftU.    Tht 
wrUrr'a  name  in  in  all  <•«<«»  required  at  proof  of  good  faith. 

The  ontogeny  and  phylogeny  of  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  gratifying  when  two 
investigators,  travelling  alon,j»  entirely'<listinct  paths, 
unknown  to  each  other,  find  themselves  suddenly 
lirouglit  face  to  face  upon  the  same  stand-noinu 
Haeckel's  dictum,  tluit  the  ontogeny  of  any  form  is  a 
hrief  recapitulation  of  its  phylogeny,  is  continually 
receiving  confirmation,  and,  taking  into  consulera- 
tion  cenogenetic  modifications,  may  be  accepted  as 
a  dogma.  If,  then,  a  theory  as  to  the  past  hUUyrj 
of  any  form  or  organ  which  has  been  deduced  from 
embryological  data  is  also  to  be  deduced  (and  that,  too, 
independently)  from  comparative  anatomical  studies 
of  adult  forms,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  its  ac- 
ceptance. 

A  case  of  this  kind  has  occurred  quite  recently. 
Since  van  Wijhe's  interesting  and  important  obse^ 
vations  on  tlie  mesoderm  segments  of  the  elasmo- 
branchs,  the  view  that  the  hypoglossal  nerve  has 
been  derived  by  a  separation  of  fibres  from  the  ven- 
tral roots  of  the  vagus  lias  very  generally  been  ac- 
cepted. In  a  paper  very  shortly  to  appear  in  the 
*  Studios  from  the  biological  laboratory  of  the  Johns 
Uopkins  university,'  an  entirely  different  view  will 
be  supported. 

From  a  comparative  study  of  the  origin  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  anterior  cervical  nerves  in  the 
various  orders  of  the  class  Pisces,  I  have  been  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  post-occipital  nerves,  as 
they  may  be  termed,  of  Amia  and  other  ganoid 
forms,  are  comparable  to  the  anterior  cervical  nerves 
of  the  elasmobranchs,  and  in  the  teleosts  and  mar- 
sipobranchs  have  passed  backwards,  and  become  in- 
corporated with  the  first  spinal  nerve.  The  apparent 
first  spinal,  therefore,  represents  three  nerves.  In  the 
urodelous  Amphibia,  one  finds,  however,  an  arrange- 
ment more  similar  to  what  obtains  in  the  elasmo- 
branchs, there  being  in  the  anterior  spinal  n?j;ion 
three  distinct  nerves,  whose  combined  disiribation 
resembles  very  closely  that  of  the  first  spinal  nerve 
of  the  teleosts,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  iw 
equivalent.  In  the  Anura  tbere  is  a  reduction  In  the 
number,  the  first  nerve  disappearing,  or  fusing  with 
the  second,  so  that  two  nerves  here  lullil  the  funcii*»» 
of  the  original  three.  In  all  these  ichthv»>p*idin 
forms  there  is  no  true  hypoglossal,  this  nerve  innking 
its  appearance  in  the  Sauropslda.  From  its  <li>lribii- 
tion,  it  is  apparently  homologous  with  the  three  an- 
terior spinal  nerves  of  the  urodelous  Amphibia.    As 
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ult  or  these  comparisons,  it  may  be  con  eluded 

the  hypoglossal   nerve  of   the  tJauropsida  and 

mnllA  19  not  a  separation  from  the  anterior  rooU 

of  the  vagus,  but  U  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  a 

numher  ^^probabbj  three  —  of  anterior  fpinal  nerves, 

Since  the  completion  of  my  manuscript,  the  last 
pumher  of  the  Archh  fiir  anatomie  und  physiolixjie 
been  received  j  and  therein  is  a  paper  by  Professor 
ep  of  Tubingen,  dealing,  among  other  things, 
this  very  point  as  to  the  oriitrin  and  morphological 
reUtions  of  the  hypoglossal  His  observations  were 
carried  on  by  means  of  sections  throu£?h  very  young 
Bheep  and  cow  embryos;  and  he  was  able  to  perceive 
that  the  hyp*iglossal  at  an  early  stago  consisted  of 
three  dUtinct  parts,  which  eventually  unite;  the 
union  occurring  ftrst  near  the  origin  of  the  nerve, 
ami  proceeding  centrifugal  I  y.  To  eraphaslste  the 
similarity  between  Froriep^s  results  bm^ed  on  embry- 
ological  data,  and  my  own  deduced  from  anatomical 
fact«,  it  will  be  well  to  quote  a  senteiire  from  his 
paper,  In  summing  up,  he  says^,  *'The  hypogtossus 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  a  number  of  segmental 
spinal  nerves,  each  of  which  Is  composed  of  two 
root«,  — a  ventral  and  a  dorsal,  —  exactly  like  spinal 
oerves/'  J.  Plat  fair  MoMurbich. 

JobSit  Hopklna  unlvcretly,  BalUmor«,  Md, 


The  Winoonain  bill  relating  to  the  lQ»truGtion 
of  deaf-mutea. 

In  Science  (vol.  v.  p.  324)  you  state,  that,  until  the 
present  year,  no  special  provision  had  been  made  in 
Wisconsin  for  the  etlucation  of  deaf-mutes.  This  is 
a  mistake.  The  Wisconsin  institution  at  Detav&n. 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  has  been  In  successfu] 
operation  since  iSo'J,  and  two  private  schools  are  also 
in  exii»tence.  The  returns  of  the  recent  census,  how- 
ever, have  shown  that  a  large  number  of  the  deaf 
children  of  Wisconsin  are  growing  up  in  ignorance, 
and  that  existing  provisions  for  their  instruction  are 
Inadequate.  Ttie  hill  that  has  just  passed  the  Wis- 
consin legislature  is  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil  by 
a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  state  towards  her  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  new  plan  may  be  tersely  described 
as  the  policy  of  decentralizntion.  The  old  policy 
of  centralization  ^ih^t  is,  tho  policy  of  collecting 
into  one  school  all  the  deaf-mutes  of  a  state  — 
hsa  everywhere  failed  to  bring  under  instruction  a 
large  proportion  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  school  age. 
For  example:  there  were  in  the  United  States  In  1880, 
according  to  the  last  cenauSf  15,(ld9  d«af-mutes  of 
school  age  (six  to  twenty  years);  while  tho  total  num- 
ber of  deaf-mute^  returned  as  then  in  the  institutions 
and  schools  of  America  was  only  5,3l>3,  and  many 
of  these  were  beyond  the  school  age.  A  similar  re- 
sult is  obtained  when  we  examine  the  statistics  of 
^a.ph  -••f"  '  I  ken  separately. 

I  ve  a  natural  reluctance  to  part  with  their 
dru!  ri,  who,  more  than  others,  require  home 
care  iiud  attention.  But  education  In  an  institution 
involves  separation  from  home.  Some  parents  will 
not  part  with  their  children  excepting  on  compulsion ; 
others  delay  the  separation  until  the  most  impresision- 
abl*-  -----  -         -      

dC! 

vair 


»')  rvf  life  lias  been  passed;  and  still  others 

children  of  education  on  account  of  the 

r  labor  at  home. 

1  t  the  school  can  be  brought  to  the  home 

of  ild,  the  less  likelihood  la  there  that  he 

wil  Instruction.    The  promoters  of  the  Wis- 

co«  lieve  that  in  many  of  the  incorporated 

111  \kvjc^   of    th:ii   state   the  deaf   children 


could,  with  limited  state  aid.  be  educated  In  the  local- 
ities where  they  reside;  and  that,  if  day-schools  were 
established  wherever  possible,  the  institution  at  Del- 
avan  would  be  able  to  accommodate  all  who  could 
not  attend  a  day-school* 

The  bill  grants  state  aid  to  any  incorporated  city  or 
village  supporting  a  school  for  deaf-mutes,  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  a  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  every  pupil 
instructed.  The  state  appropriation  alone  will  prol>- 
ably  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  teacher  for  a  school  of 
four  or  five  deaf  children;  but  even  a  school  contain- 
ing only  one  deaf  child,  which,  of  course,  would  have 
to  be  supported  mainly  from  local  sources,  may,  by 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  receive 
state  aid  to  the  amount  of  a  hutulred  dollars  per  an- 
num* 

Under  such  a  law^^  there  should  be  no  excuse  for 
lack  of  instruction.  Public  opinion  will  probably 
compel  the  education  of  deaf-mutes:  for,  if  allowed 
to  grow  up  without  instruction,  lliey  very  easily  be- 
conie  dangerous  members  of  society;  while,  if  edu- 
cated, they  become  good  citizens,  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  society,  and  sources  of  wealth  lo  the  state. 
If  only  as  a  measure  of  economy,  the  Wisconsin 
bill  demands  consideration;  for  tiie  average  per  capita 
cost  of  the  education  of  a  deaf  child  In  an  American 
institution  exceeds  two  liundred  and  twenty-three 
dollars,  whereas  the  cost  to  the  state,  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin plan,  is  limited  to  a  hundred  dollars* 

But  other  considerations  are  of  still  greater  im- 
portance. It  certainly  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  Wisconsin  plan,  consisting  of  a  central 
institution  and  a  large  numi>er  of  small  day-schools 
scattered  throughout  the  state,  will  bring  under  in- 
struction a  larger  percentage  of  the  deaf  children 
of  school  age  than  would  be  possible  on  the  institu- 
tion plan  alone.  Instruction  can  also  be  com- 
menced In  the  day-schools  at  an  earlier  age  than 
heretofore;  so  that  many  pupils  could  receive  pre- 
paratory instnictlon  In  a  clay-school  before  entering 
the  Institution,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  receive  from 
the  insUtution  a  higher  and  better  education  than 
they  could  otherwise  hope  to  obtain. 

AXKXAifDEH  GBAHAlf  BeLL. 

Wiwhlngton.  D.C,  April  2T. 


A  complete  fibula  In  an  adult  living  carinate- 
bUd. 

The  only  known  bird  with  a  complete  ibula  is  the 
Jurassic  Archaeopteryx  (Marsh,  Dames).  The  fibula 
of  all  birds  is  complete  during  the  early  life  of  the 
embryo.  I  find  in  an  adult  Pandion  carolinensis  of 
Prof.  O,  C,  Marsh's  collection  an  entire  fibula,  but 
with  the  distal  end  of  it  not  in  front  of  the  tibia,  as  In 
Archaeopter)'x( Marsh).  It  would  be  interesting  to 
exanun>^  the  embryos  of  this  bird;  and  t  will  be  very 
mucli  obliged  to  anybody  who  can  send  me  any  of 
them.  Dr.  G.  BAtm. 


Yftlo-coll«9e 


New  Hav«»i  CToan., 
April  84. 


Digestion  ezperimenta. 

I  have  read  with  some  surprise  the  cotuments  by 
Dr.  E,  Jjewis  Sturtevant  in  Svience^  April  24,  upon 
my  article  on  *  Errors  in  digestion  experiments,'  Inas- 
mtich  aa  I  had  no  intention,  In  that  article,  of  assert- 
ing or  implying  any  thing  whatever  In  regard  to  other 
experiments  of  tliat  chanicter  in  this  country.  The 
purpose  of  the  article  was  to  call  attention  to  the 
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rather  large  possible  errors  of  the  results  of  such  ex- 
periments; and  for  that  purpose  I  used  the  material 
nearest  at  hand.  In  order,  nowever,  to  prevent  any 
further  misapprehension,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  fully 
concede  Dr.  Sturtevant's  claim  to  priority;  although, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bulletins  of  the  New- York 
station  are  to  be  had  at  first  hand  only  through  the 
press  of  that  state,  I  was  not  aware,  at  the  time  my 
results  were  first  published  (Bulletin  No.  3  of  the 
aericuitural  experiment-station  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  June,  1884),  that  he  had  anticipated  me 
by  three  or  four  weeks. 

I  fully  appreciate  his  remarks  regarding  the  value 
of  recognition,  on  the  part  of  science,  of  scientific 
work  at  experiment-stations,  and  should  regret  ex- 
ceedingly to  seem  to  fall  of  doing  whatever  in  me 
lies  to  secure  such  recognition.  The  field  of  agri- 
cultural science  is  too  wide,  and  the  workers  in  it 
far  too  few,  to  justify  any  professional  jealousy. 

H.  P.  Armsby. 
Madison,  Wia.,  April  30. 


Tertiary  phosphates  in  Alabama. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  two  notes  in  Science 
last  year,  respecting  the  occurrence  of  phosphates  in 
the  cretaceous  formation  of  this  state,  we  have  found 
that  they  occur  also  at  at  least  two  distinct  horizons 
in  the  tertiary  formation. 

This  formation  in  Alabama  shows  the  following 
well-marked  subdivisions,  given  in  descending  or- 
der:— 


also  on  the  Alabama  River,  at  Gullette's  and  Black's 
Bluffs,  and  crops  out  between  the  two  rivers  in  the 
lower  part  of  Marengo  county,  where  its  presence  is 
indicated  by  limy  spots,  or  •  prairies,'  of  very  great 
fertility.  This  marl  contains  alto  a  very  considerable 
I)ercentage  of  greensand,  and,  apart  from  the  phos- 
phoric acid  which  it  contains,  would  have  become  a 
valuable  fertilizer. 

The  other  phosphate-bearing  horizon  is  in  the  lower 
or  Jackson  division  of  the  white  limestone. 

At  the  base  of  the  orbitoidal  limestone  which 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  bluff  at  St.  Stephen's, 
Mr.  Langdon  finds  a  hard  ledge  of  rock  holding 
Plagiostoma  dumosa,  and  immediately  beneath  this, 
and  extending  fifteen  feet  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
a  glauconitic  marl  holding  numerous  nodules  or 
concretionary  masses  of  phosphate  of  lime, — an  occur- 
rence quite  similar  to  that  of  the  nodules  in  the  cre- 
taceous beds  at  Hamburg  in  Perry  county,  described 
last  year.  Mr.  Langdon's  analysis  of  the  greensand 
marl  holding  the  nodules  shows  0.6%  of  pbospborie 
acid,  while  a  sample  of  the  nodules  analyzed  con- 
tains 22.68  %  of  phosphoric  acid. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  Clarke  county, 
similar  materials  have  been  collected  and  analyzed. 
A  greenish  glauconitic  sand,  occurring  some  three  or 
four  miles  north  of  Coffeeville,  contains  1.76%  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  this  marl,  there  is  a 
yellowish-brown  loam  holding  soft  yellow  nodular 
masses  varying  in  size  from  one  inch  to  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  containing  2.74%  of  phot- 
phoric  acid.  This  loam  is  probably  formed  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  Jackson  limestone,  the  sge  of 


Vlckiburg 175  (?)  feet, 

Jackson 60  " 

Claiborne liK)  ** 

Bahntone    ....  175-200  " 

Ugnltic 1,000 


White  limestone  of  Tuomey Ollgoccne. 

Claiborne, 


Calcareous  Claiborne  of  Hilgard,    "1 
Siliceous  Claiborne  of  Illlgard,        >   Eocene*. 
Llgnltic  and  flatwoods  ( 


ous  Claiborne  of  Illlgard,        > 
I  of  Iliiganl,  J 


The  upper  of  these  two  divisions  consists  mainly  of 
limestones,  called  throughout  the  country,  and  by 
Professor  Tuomey,  the  '  white  limestone.' 

The  lower  division  consists  of  sands  and  clays, 
which  make  up  the  greater  proportion  of  the  thou- 
sand feet  or  more  of  the  strata  of  this  group;  but  in- 
terstratified  with  these  are  five  or  six,  and  perhaps  a 
greater  number,  of  beds  holding  marine  shells,  the 
aggregate  thickness  of  which  may  perhaps  be  given 
at  a  hundred  feet. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Langdon,  jun.,  of  the  state  geological 
survey,  while  on  a  collecting  tour  for  Mr.  T.  H.  Al- 
drich,  made  the  discoveries  to  which  this  note  is  in- 
tended to  call  attention. 

At  Nanafalfa,  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  there  is  a 
remarkable  series  of  beds,  over  fifty  feet  in  thickness, 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  shells  of  a  small 
oyster  (Gryphaea  thirsae).  At  intervals  throughout 
this  thickness  are  projecting  indurated  ledges,  hold- 
ing the  same  shells,  but  forming  a  tolerably  compact 
rock.  A  specimen  from  one  of  these  hard  ledges, 
one  or  two  feet  thick,  has  been  analyzed  by  Mr. 
Langdon,  and  found  to  contain  6.7  %  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Other  parts  of  the  Gryphaea  beds  may  be 
similarly  phosphatic,  but  no  analyses  have  yet  been 
made  to  show  it. 

This  Nanafalia  marl,  which  occupies  a  position 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  lignitic  subdivision,  occurs 


the  stratum  bein;?  indicated  by  the  specimen  of  Plagi- 
ostoma dumosa  which  it  contains. 

Again :  near  Grove  Hill,  in  Clarke  county,  one  of 
my  students,  Mr.  S.  S.  Pugh,  has  collected  a  number 
of  phosphatic  nodules  which  contain  19.48  %  of  phos- 
phoric acid. 

Where  the  argillaceous  limestones  of  the  Jackson 
age  form  the  surface,  they  give  rise,  in  their  disint^ 
gration,  to  the  rich  limy  or  'prairie*  soils  which 
characterize  my  'Lime  Hills'  region,^  which  occun 
over  a  good  part  of  the  counties  of  Choctaw,  Wssh- 
ington,  and  Clarke.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  exceptional  fertility  of  the  soils  of  this  region  ii 
in  great  measure  due  to  the  presence  of  tliese  phos- 
phates. In  the  upper  part  of  the  white  limestose 
(Yicksburg),  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  detect  any 
unusual  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  Mr.  L.  C.  Johnson,  of  the  U.S.  geological  ^u^'fT. 
has  traced  the  extension  of  the  Alabama  cretaceous 
phosphate  beds  into  Mississippi,  along  the  line  point- 
ed out  by  me  in  one  of  my  notes  above  referred  to. 
The  occurrences  in  Mississippi  are  quite  similar  to 
those  already  described  in  this  state. 

Eugene  A.  Smitb. 

University  of  Alabama,  April  20. 

1  Iteportoii  cotton-prodacUon  in  Alabama,  p.  -v:. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  LICK  OBSERVATORY, 

Something  like  a  year  ago,  we  reviewed  the 
|X>licy  and  operations  of  tlie  Board  of  trustees 
of  3Ir.  James  Lick*s  bequest  of  about  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  objeeta  patriotic,  charitable, 
and  scientific,  directing  due  attention  to  the 
conservative  management  of  the  estate,  show- 
the  utt«r  foUy  of  the  attacks  which  have 

nn  time  to  time  been  made  u|X)n  their  official 
actions,  and  giving  the  best  of  reasons  why  all 
interested  in  the  administration  of  this  trust 
Bliotild  uphold  the  board  in  the  continuance  of 
policy  wliich  they  have  seen  fit  to  adopt. 
*rhe  cessation  of  these  impolitic  hostilities  is  a 
matter  of  noteworthy  significance,  because  of 
the  relations  of  the  bequest  to  the  Lick  ob- 
servatory, and  the  other  scientific  objects 
which  Mr»  Lick  thought  worth  gaining. 

The  trustees*  first  work  —  the  construction  of 
the  great  observatory  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Hamilton  —  has  been  ju-osecuted  with  such  vig- 
or during  the  paat  five  years,  that  its  comple- 

n  at  a  definite  e[X)ch  In  the  near  future 
ars  now  to  be  a  matter  of  certainty.  It 
is  only  possible  to  say  this  because  informa- 
tion has  just  been  received  from  the  glass- 
makers^  Messrs,  Feil  and  Maotois  of  Paris, 
that  all  serious  difficulty  in  making  the  disk 
of  crown-glass  for  the  great  telescope  has  at 
last  been  surmounted,  —  a  difficulty  which  has 
already  tie  laved  the  beginning  of  the  opti- 
cians' work  nearly  three  years,  am\  has  per- 
mitted the  trustees  to  advance  the  remainder 
of  the  observatory  to  a  finished  state.  The 
opticians  now  hope  to  \m  enabled  to  begin 
Iheir  labors  upon  this  great  object-ghiss  by 
next  August  or  September,  and  to  complete 
Iheir  part  of  the  contract  within  two  years' 
time.  This  encouraging  condition  of  afi'afrs 
bas  been  brought  about  largely  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  trustees  themselves,  who,  desir- 
itig  to  complete  as  soon  as  possible  their  task 
of  constructing  and  equipping  the  observatory, 
and  limling  that  all  further  progress  was  con- 
ditional uix>n  getting  the  necessary  disk  of 
glasst  despatched  a  responsible  agent  to  the 
^i^tern  states,  where  he  could  be  in  consulta- 


tion with  prominent  astronomers,  and  in  ready 
communication  with  Paris. 

The  results  of  this  action  have  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  will  enable  the  tmstees  to 
sketch  the  important  outlines  of  their  plans 
for  future  and  final  operations  on  the  moun- 
tain. The  fact  that  the  glass  is  now  to  be  ob- 
tained with  reasonable  certainty,  has  prepared 
the  wa}'  for  determining  the  size  of  the  dome 
which  will  be  required  to  cover  the  telescope 
when  finally  mounted.  This  building  is  already 
in  process  of  erection,  and  will  consume  all  the 
attention  of  the  superinlendent  of  construction 
for  the  next  two  seasons.  The  dome  will  have 
an  interior  diameter  of  seventy-three  feet ;  and 
the  telescope  itself,  whose  exact  length  cannot 
yet  be  defined  within  narrow  limits,  will  proba- 
bly be  fully  sixt3"  feet  long,  while,  with  the 
monster  spectroscope  attached,  it  may  reach  a 
length  of  nearly  seventy  feet  from  end  to  end. 

Aside  from  this  important  end  of  secur- 
ing the  data  necessary  to  avoid  the  entire 
cessation  of  work  ut>ou  Mount  Hamilton  this 
summer,  the  agent  of  the  trustees  has  also 
persoually  inspected  the  mountings  of  the 
great  domes  at  Cbariotteaville.  Washington, 
and  Princeton,  including  the  smaller  ones  at 
Harvard,  Amherst.  Columbia,  and  other  col- 
leges ;  and,  on  his  return  to  San  Francisco,  he 
will  report  lo  the  truatecs  on  the  information 
he  has  obtained,  and  recommend  that  plan 
for  constructing  and  mounting  the  great  dome 
which  appears  likely  to  insure  in  every  way 
the  best  results.  Any  competent  person  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  consider  the  problem 
of  building  this  dome  from  an  astronomical 
and  engineering  point  of  view,  will  readily 
appreciate  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  lo  be 
overcome  ;  but  the  eminently  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements devised,  and  ali-eady  put  into  suc- 
cessful operation  at  this  mountain  observ^atory, 
will  go  a  great  way  toward  inspiring  cou  fide  nee 
in  whatever  form  of  dome  the  trustees  finally 
decide  to  adopt.  In  au  early  issue,  we  shall 
place  before  our  readers  an  account  of  the 
Lick  observatory  and  its  work,  together  with 
a  fully  illustrated  description  of  the  site,  build- 
ings, and  iustruuients. 
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COMPOSITE  PORTRAITS  OF  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF 
SCIENCES, 

Those  of  the  members  who  were  present  at 
the  Washington  meeting  of  the  aoadem}^  last 
spring  will  remember,  that,  at  the  request  of 
Professor  Brewer  and  myself,  they  sat  for  their 
separate  photographed  i)ortraits  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  experimental  composite  picture. 
Professor  Baiixi  kindly  offered  the  facilities  of 
the  photographic  department ;  and  the  pictures 
taken  by  Mr.  Smilie,  the  photographer  in  charge, 
bear  the  same  stamp  of  excellence  that  char- 
acterizes so  generallj'  the  work  of  that  depart- 
ment of  the  national  museum. 

As  onl}'  one  or  two  previous  attempts,  I 
believe,  have  been  made  to  produce  composites 
in  this  country,  I  will  state  briefly  what  the}* 
are,  and  how  the}'  are  made. 

The  idea  in  its  broadest  sense  was  conceived 
and  applied  by  Francis  Galton  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  average  or  type  portrait; 
i.e.,  a  picture  that  should  show  the  features 
that  are  common  to  a  group  of  individuals, 
and  exclude  those  that  are  purely  individual. 
It  is  clear,  that,  in  proportion  as  this  result 
is  attainable,  the  method  will  be  of  value  in 
obtaining  a  clear  conception  of  the  external 
characteristics  of  any  given  type  or  class. 

Galton  reminds  us,  that,  during  the  first  days 
of  a  traveller's  meeting  with  a  very  different 
race,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  distinguish  one 
from  another,  without  making  a  special  effort 
to  do  so :  to  him  the  whole  race  looks  alike, 
excepting  distinctions  of  age  and  sex.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that,  by  short  contacts  with 
many  individuals,  he  receives  upon  his  retina, 
and  has  recorded  upon  his  memory,  a  com- 
posite picture  emphasizing  only  what  is  com- 
mon to  the  race,  and  omitting  the  individuali- 
ties. This  also  explains  the  common  fact  that 
resemblances  among  members  of  a  family  are 
more  patent  to  strangers  than  to  the  relatives. 

The  individuals  entering  into  these  com- 
posites were  all  photographed  in  the  same 
position.  Two  points  were  marked  on  the 
ground  glass  of  the  camera ;  and  the  instru- 
ment was  moved  at  each  sitting  to  make  the 
eyes  of  the  sitter  exactly  coincident  with  these 
points.  The  composites  were  made  by  my 
assistant,  Mr.  B.  T.  Putnam,  who  introduced 
the  negatives  successively  into  an  apparatus 
carefully  constructed  by  himself,  and  essentially 
like  that  designed  by  Mr.  Galton,  where  they 
were  photographed  by  transmitted  light.  The 
arrangements  of  the  conditions  of  light,  etc., 
were  such  that  an  aggregate  exposure  of  sixty- 


two  seconds  would  be  sufificient  to  take  a  good 
picture.  What  was  wanted,  however,  was  not 
an  impression  of  one  portrait  on  the  plate,  but 
of  all  the  thirty-one ;  and  to  do  this  required 
that  the  aggregate  exposure  of  all  the  thirty- 
one  should  be  sixty-two  seconds,  or  only  two 
seconds  for  each.  Now,  an  exposure  of  two 
seconds  is,  under  the  adopted  conditions,  too 
short  to  produce  a  perceptible  effect.  It  results 
from  this,  that  only  those  features  or  lines  that 
are  common  to  all  are  perfectly  given,  and 
that  what  is  common  to  a  small  number  is  only 
faintly  given,  while  individualities  are  imper- 
ceptible. The  greater  the  physical  resem- 
blances among  the  individuals,  the  better  will 
be  the  composites.  A  composite  of  a  family 
or  of  near  relatives,  where  there  is  an  under- 
lying sameness  of  features,  gives  a  very  sharp 
and  individual-looking  picture. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  thirty-one  intel- 
ligent men  more  diverse  among  themselves  as 
regards  facial  likeness  than  the  academicians 
entering. into  this  composite.  They  are  a  group 
selected  as  a  type  of  the  higher  American  intel- 
ligence in  the  field  of  abstract  science,  all  but 
one  or  two  being  of  American  birth,  and  nearlv 
all  being  of  American  ancestry  for  several  gen- 
erations. The  faces  give  to  me  an  idea  of  per- 
fect equilibrium,  of  marked  intelligence,  and, 
what  must  be  inseparable  from  the  latter  in  a 
scientific  investigator,  of  imaginativeness.  The 
expression  of  absolute  repose  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  complete  neutrality  of  the  portraits. 

Fig.  3  contains  eighteen  naturalists  and  thir- 
teen mathematicians,  whose  average  age  is 
about  52  years.  Fig.  1  contains  twelve  mathe- 
maticians, including  both  astronomers  and 
physicists,  whose  average  age  is  about  51| 
years.  Fig.  2  is  a  comiK>site  of  sixteen  natur- 
alists, including  seven  biologists,  three  chem- 
ists, and  six  geologists,  with  an  average  age 
of  about  52^  years. 

I  may  mention,  as  perhaps  only  a  remark- 
able coincidence,  that  the  positives  of  the 
mathematicians,  and  also  of  the  thirty-one  aca- 
demicians, suggested  to  me  at  once  forcibly  the 
face  of  a  member  of  the  academy  who  belongs 
to  a  family  of  mathematicians,  but  who  hap- 
pened not  to  be  among  the  sitters  for  the  com- 
posite. In  the  prints  this  resemblance  is  less 
strong,  but  in  these  it  was  observed  quite  in- 
dependently by  many  members  of  the  academy. 
So,  also,  in  the  positive  of  the  naturalists,  the 
face  suggested,  also  quite  independently  to 
myself  and  many  others,  was  that  of  a  ven 
eminent  naturalist,  deceased  several  years 
before  the  sitting  for  this  composite. 

There  is  given  also  a  composite  (fig.  4)  of 
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n  differently  selected  group.  It  is  of  twenty- 
six  members  of  the  corps  of  the  Nonliern 
transcontinental  survey,  —  an  organization  of 
which  I  Imd  charge*  and  the  object  of  which 
was  an  economic  survej^  of  the  norlh-western 
territories.  It  was  a  corps  of  men  carefnl!j 
selected  as  thoroughly  trained  in  tlieir  res|>ec- 
live  departments  of  applied  geology,  topog- 
raphy, and  chemistry,  and  having  the  physique 
and  energy,  as  well  as  iiUelligence,  needed 
to  execute  such  a  task  in  face  of  many  ob- 
stacles. The  average  age  of  this  group  was 
thirty  years.  Haphakl  Piimpelly. 


MOHTAUrr     EXPERIENCE      OF      THE 

coy  y  EC  TIC  u  r    m  u  tua  l    life-in- 
surance COMPANY. 

There  is  a  popular  superstition,  almost  uni- 
versal among  our  transatlantic  cousins,  and 
wi<lely  spread  in  our  own  country,  that  Amer- 
icans are  shortening  tbcir  days  by  hard  work, 
and  inattention  to  the  laws  of  healthy  living. 
Our  readers  may  remember,  that,  when  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  first  arrived  in  this  ctoutitry, 
he  immediately  began  lecturing  us  on  tbia  sub- 
ject* No  surer  test  of  this  question  can  be 
found  than  that  of  mortality  statistics,  because 
those  who  insure  their  lives  belong  princi- 
pally to  the  very  class,  who,  according  to  the 
superstition*  are  most  actively  engaged  in  their 
own  extermination.  The  tables  recently  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title  arc  therefore  of 
great  interest.  The  fulness  of  detail,  and  vari- 
ety of  form,  in  which  the  results  are  preschted, 
facilitate  their  discussion.  It  therefore  seems 
worth  while  to  point  out  the  most  interesting 
results  obtained.  The  fact  thus  brought  out 
is,  that  at  the  very  ages  wla-n  mortahty  from 
over- work  should  most  powerfully  show  itself, 
namely,  from  thirty  to  sixty,  the  American 
mortality  is  more  than  one-third  less  than  the 
English,  as  shown  by  the  combined  experience 
table,  and  is  constantly  diminishing* 

There  are,  however,  reasons  why  wc  should 
not  expect  the  death-rate  shown  by  the  expe- 
rience of  a  life-insurance  company  to  coincide 
with  the  rate  amongst  the  community  at  large. 
In.HurtMl  llvei^  are  not  taken  at  random  from  the 
community,  but  form  a  *^elect  body.  Only  a 
limited  class  possess  the  foresight  and  interest 
in  the  ftitnre  which  would  induce  ihem  to  in- 
sure their  lives.  Out  of  that  limited  class,  the 
insula  nee  company  selects  only  those  wliose 
viability  is  free  from  serious  <loubt.  This 
selection,  of  course,  tends  to  residt  in  the  in- 
ftnreil  class  hnving  belter  lives  than  the  com- 


munity at  large.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency 
in  the  opposite  direction,  which  may  be  opera- 
tive to  a  limited  extent,  A  person  who  has 
reason  to  suspect  his  viabihty  will  liave  a 
stronger  motive  to  get  insured  than  one  who 
does  not,  Theiii  is,  however,  no  evidence  that 
this  cause  has  resuUed  in  the  lowering  of  the 
standard  among  the  insured  generally. 

One  result  of  the  selection  exercised  by  the 
company  is  obvious,  ami  has  frequently  been 
pointed  out  by  writers  on  tlie  subject.  Out  of 
the  class  of  men  with  good  constitutions,  the 
company  selects  only  those  who  are,  for  the 
time  being,  in  good  health.  With  those  who 
are  going  to  die,  symptoms  oT  disease  fre- 
quently appear  weeks,  mouths,  or  even  years 
belbre'  actual  death.  The  probability  of  a 
healthy  person  dying  within  the  year  following 
his  examination  by  the  life-insurance  company 
is  theretbre  less  than  the  probability  that  he 
will  die  iu  the  second  year;  and  this,  again,  is 
still  less  than  the  probability  that  he  will  die  in 
the  third  year.  It  has  commonly  been  sup- 
posed that  three  years  would  have  to  elapse 
after  the  examination,  before  the  probablltty 
reached  its  normal  point.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  table  now  before  us  exhibits  this  etTcct 
in  a  much  smaller  degree  than  usual.  The 
death-rate  during  the  first  two  years  of  insur- 
ance is  less  by  perhaps  ten  per  cent  than  the 
general  rate  at  all  ages.  During  the  third 
year  it  is  actually  less  than  during  the  second. 
Instead  of  attaining  its  maxinnmi  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  it  continues  to  increase,  and  it 
does  not  reach  the  regular  curve  until  the  sixth 
year.  It  would  seem  that  while  the  company 
gains  a  certain  advantage  during  the  lirsl  five 
years,  thi^otigb  its  privilege  of  selection,  that 
advantage  is  far  less  during  the  first  year  than 
would  have  been  supposed,  and  far  less  than 
common  experience  has  hitherto  shown  it  to  be. 

Another  remarkable  result,  which  we  wish 
had  been  explained  more  fully,  is  the  extraor- 
dinary death-rate  among  the  younger  class. 
This  is  mure  strongly  ahuwn  among  natives  of 
the  United  States  than  among  the  insured  at 
large.  From  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  ninety, 
the  death-rate  follows  the  table  of  mortality 
x^v^*  closely,  but  is  unilbrmly  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  per-ceut  less  than  the  tabular  rate. 
But  among  native  Americans,  between  ihe  ages 
of  seven  and  twenty,  the  rate  is  forty  per  cent 
greater  than  that  given  by  the  American  table* 
The  actual  number  of  those  who  died  was  forty- 
seven,  while  the  table  gives  only  thirty-three 
deaths.  The  case  is  rendered  yet  more  strik- 
ing by  the  consideration  that  the  mortality  of 
the  American  table  at  th(?  earl}*  ages  is  greater 
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than  that  of  the  combined  experience  table  of 
the  English  companies.  Above  the  age  of 
thirty,  the  American  mortality  is  decidedly  less 
than  the  English,  while  at  the  earlier  ages  it  is 
greater.  The  American  table  shows  a  maxi- 
mum of  advantage  over  the  English  experience 
about  the  age  of  fifty.  The  deaths  at  this  age 
are  about  one  in  seventj'-three  bj'  the  American 
table,  while  the  English  table  gives  one  death 
in  sixty  at  this  age.  The  experience  before  us 
greatly  increases  this  discrepancy  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  At  the  age  of  fifty,  the 
Connecticut  company  has  onlj'  one  death  in 
ninety-three,  against  the  numbei*s  just  stated  for 
the  English  and  American  tables  respectively. 
Perhaps  the  case  is  seen  in  the  strongest  light 
by  remarking  that  the  actual  mortality  at  the 
ages  from  thirteen  to  twenty  has  been  apprecia- 
bly the  same  as  at  the  ages  from  fortj'-six  to 
fift}'.  Whether  this  extraordinary  mortalitj' 
is  due  to  some  special  cause,  is  not  clearlj* 
stated.  If  the  lives  which  have  been  accepted 
by  the  company  are  representative  ones  of 
their  class,  it  would  seem  that  young  Ameri- 
cans are  subject  to  some  extraordinary  liabil- 
ity to  death. 

The  insured  are  divided  into  fortj'-nine 
classes  of  occupations.  It  will  perhaps  sad- 
den the  reader  to  learn  that  travelling-agents, 
among  whom  book-agents  are  undoubtedly 
classed,  seem  to  have  the  greatest  viability  of 
all.  Taking  them  and  lumber-men  together, 
the  death-rate  is  less  than  half  that  given  by 
the  tables.  Dentists  come  third,  and  meet 
with  the  same  fortunes  as  professors  and 
teachers :  for  both  classes  the  mortality  is  six- 
tenths  that  of  the  tables.  How  little  mere 
occupation  has  to  do  with  viability,  is  shown 
bj'  the  fact,  that,  while  bankers  and  capital- 
ists suffer  one-fourth  less,  brokers,  speculators, 
and  operators  suffer  twelve  per  cent  more 
than  the  tabular  mortality.  Officers  of  the 
navy,  and  of  ocean  and  sailing  vessels,  have 
suffered  the  greatest  comparative  mortality  of 
all,  having  died  twice  as  fast  as  the  general 
average  of  the  insured.  This  is  no  doubt 
to  be  attributed  to  the  civil  war,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  time  covered  by  the  experi- 
ence. Taking  out  this  case  as  exceptional, 
the  greatest  mortality  of  all  would  be  found 
amongst  liquor  refiners  and  dealers,  bar-keep- 
ers, Undlords,  etc.  This  is  quite  in  accord 
with  general  experience. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  mortality 
statistics  of  the  census  should  be  placed  on  a 
better  basis.  If  the  census  office  were  to  be 
made  a  permanent  one,  we  might  expect  such 
a  result  to  be  attainable.  S.  Newcomb. 


AMERICAN  FLASH  LANGUAGE  IN  1798. 

The  cant  or  flash  language,  or  thieves'  jar- 
gon, was  scarcely  known,  even  by  name,  in  the 
United  States,  until  attention  was  drawn  to  it 
some  forty  years  ago  by  the  publication  of  Ains- 
worth's  'Rookwood'  and   'Jack   Sheppard,' 
followed  b}^  Dickens's  '  Oliver  Twist.*     Even 
then  it  was  regarded  as  a  purely  English  prod- 
uct ;  and  it  was  not  until  1859  that  Mr.  G.  W. 
Matsell,  chief  of  police  in  New- York  City,  pub- 
lished a  little  work  uix>n  this  dialect,  showing 
that  it  had  been  to  some  extent  transplanted 
to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     I  am  not  aware 
that  an}'  mention  has  ever  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  there  exists  a  full  glossary*  of  this 
thieves'  jargon,  as   spoken   nearly  a  century 
ago  at  the  Castle  in  Boston  harbor  (now  Fort 
Independence),  which  was  used  down  to  the 
year  1798  as  a  state  penitentiary'.     The  reason 
for  this  neglect  lies,  no  doubt,  in  the  fact  that 
the  book  in  which  this  glossary  is  given — 'The 
life  and  adventures  of  Henry  Tufts  '  (Dover, 
N.H.,  1807) — is  an   exceedingly   rare  one, 
having  been,  it  is  said,  suppressed  by  the  au- 
thor's sons.     It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  pub- 
lic library  in  Cambridge  or  Boston  ;  and  the  only 
copy  I  have  ever  seen  was  picked  up  by  myself 
at  an  old  book-store,  many  years  since,  and  was 
presented  to  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  city  library. 
In  a  paper  to  be  published  elsewhere,  I  have 
given  some  account  of  tliis  singular  book ;  bat 
this  glossary  of  terms  deserves    a    separate 
treatment  as  a  contribution  toward  the  history 
of  the  American  speech.     There   is  nothing 
more  curious  than  the  vitality  of  a  class  of 
words  never  employed  in  good   society,  and 
never  admitted  into  any  dictionary.     While  wc 
all  claim  theoretically   that  vocabularies,  and 
even  academies,  are  necessarj-  for  the  presem- 
tion  of  a  language,  we  yet  find  in  practice  that 
these  base-born  brats,  these  children  of  thieves 
and  outcasts,  have  a  vitality  of  their  own. 
The  profane  or  indecent  phrases  which  boys 
hear  at  school,  and  which  thej'  repeat  with 
bated  breath  if  at  all  —  these  same  words  were 
heard   at  school  bj'  their  grandfathers,  and 
have  led  a  hardy  and  disreputable  existence 
ever  since;  yet  they  remain  unchanged,  and 
time  has  not,  as  Sir  Charles  Pomander  said 
of  his  broken  statues,  '  impaired  their  indeli- 
cacy.'    Tufts's  list  does  not,  for  a  wonder, 
stray  into  the  domain  of  impropriet}-,  though 
the  rest  of  his  book  does ;  but  he  gives  many 
words  that  can  be  traced  through  other  similar 
dictionaries,  many  that  occur  in  his  glossary 
alone,  and  others  that  are  now  familiar,  and  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be  recent.     I  have  re- 
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arranged  his  glossary  in  alphabet! exil  form, 
and  have  in  a  few  eases  analyzed  a  phrase 
into  its  component  wonl8  ;  but  I  have  not  al- 
tered his  (iefinitiona.  In  the  table  that  fol- 
lows, his  list  of  words  will  be  found  compared 
with  various  other  lists  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. 

The  books  which  I  have  selected  for  com- 
parison were  published  at  various  dates^  some 
before  and  some  after  Tufts's  glossary,  which 
was  compiled  at  least  as  earh'  as  1798,  he 
having  been  a  prisoner  at  the  Castle  for  the 
five  years  preceding.  These  books  are  as 
follows,  arranged  in  order  of  date,  and  tbey 
are  designated  in  the  accompanying  table  by 
tilts  date  alone. 


1573,  IFannan's  (Thomas)  *  Caveat  for  com- 
mon cursetors,'  reprinted  in  J.  C.  Hotten's 
'  Slang  dictionary/  ed.  1873,  p,  15. 

1673,  Head's  (Kiehard)  *  Canting  academy, 
to  which  is  added  a  compleat  CaDting  Diction- 
ary/ 

'1785,  Grose*s  (Francis)  *  Classical  diction- 
ary of  the  vulgar  tongue.* 

1790,  Potter's  (Henry  T.)  '  New  dictionary 
of  the  cant  and  flash  languages.* 

1811,  '  Lexicon  Balatronicum '  [founded  on 
Grose] . 

185y,  Matseirs  (George  W.)  '  Dictionary 
of  the  thieves'  jargon'  [New  York], 

1873,  Hotten's  *  Slang  dictionary,'  a  new 
edition. 


Tufts' a  glossary,  1793-98  (Boston), 


Olowcr  , 
Eoniiy  Lily 
BrUr  .  , 
CUmnx  .  . 
Claul   .     . 

OuYO      .      . 


Cnb  . 
Cmbkln 
Cf^ck  . 
Dnrky . 


A  wonuui .    .    .    .    . 

Hlghw»y  robbery .    , 

A  AftW , 

Wrillng  oTimy  kind  . 
A  biuidkcrtibler  .  , 
A  pocket  .  ,  ,  ,  , 
A  man  ...... 


A  «boe  ...,», 
A  aboemtiker'*  Hhop. 
To  break  oprii  ,  ,  . 
Cloudy 


Dead  up  IOi  to  Iw . 

tnmre .  ,  ,  .  . 

Dliilfy  cave  .  .  . 
J>o 

rK»Q«e  the  gUm  . 
Dniir  »  .  ,  -  , 
l>n\ 

WUmvt 
TIM     . 

0«nllenifiii  .  .  . 
aiMxe  *  ,  *  «  , 
Olln     ... 


Gorge . 

Orub   • 

lijuniotire  U>  ycm,  Vm, 

ItookM*  .    '   .    .    . 

Bomey    «    *    ,    ,    . 

Jwel. 


4l»r. 
KuBtce 


Ktacflien 


Nupping  hi*  UiU 
Klpplittf.jig  .     . 

o^[rvT ,  ,   ,  , 
PWr»  yourvetf  , 

Pnidbc»ld»r  .    . 


To  know  well    ,    ,    ,    .    . 

A  dork  night 

A  neirro 

To  rob ..,.,,., 
To  pill  oDt  ibe  light  .    .    * 

A  priiiunrr 

A  fiili>«  key    ...... 

Ooihfc  tnio  n  house  &t  olght» 
when"  ibv  doom  uv  oponi 

Vitriol 

A  fooUfib  QiAa    .    «    .    .     . 
A  crowbnr. 

A  »qUAru  of  xljiAs  .     .    «    . 
A  iiuror  tight  .    .    .    .    . 

A  per»OQ  or  fdlow     .    .    . 

Victu»U 

I  know  wbjit  yon  mean. 

NoAt'CtUte. 

ABherifT   ..,..,. 

A  jacket. 

A  door.    -♦.-.*, 

Breecbea « 

A  itone. 

A  child 

rModeofiite«Ung]     .    .    . 
SUKklniTB  ....... 

A  co«t  

Money  - ♦     . 


Qoskfwiier   *  . 
4,104    .    t    . 

( ulUplpc*    .  . 

1,  uUhy      ,     ,  . 

tlonim      *     .  . 
Uufii- blower 

Iiam-covt>     >  . 

BfinMT  «  U^f .  In  . 


Crylrnf  . 

A  tfAtlOW4 

Tlie  mooii 

Take  care  of  your*ulf 

tnitol* 

A  horae 

A  brldtc. 
A  J*U    . 

A  Jtiller. 
A  gnlov« 
llooU    . 
Mt^an     ... 
The  mm     ... 
A  gcnrlewomdft     ... 
A  (ffiitli'rrmn      .    •     *    .     • 
'To    munt^i    clolhiHi   ttom   a 
hedge. 


1073  {bUfie^):  1785  (B&me);  1790;  1811;  1$78. 

[The  beet  /«y,  or  device.] 

[Obvloiin  analogy,] 

I  z',  to  mkkc  known) ;  IMO  {wimei  and  ftUo  cAa«if  =^  name). 

railed 'old cant'). 
I  17W;  XSII;  IBM);  IB73  [AngloSazon  c/«a,  clawi?]. 

1M3  (c'W);  inia;  17»A  (wr«  otc*^n);  17W)  (landlord);  Ifll;  ISM  [fouad  in 

Dekker**  *  Wlu'  roL-reiiilont*]. 
11^6  icrab-9helU,  IrinlO  i  1811  {w^n) ;  185^  (wirne^and  »l<io  crub»  =  feet) ;  1873. 

USA;  1790;  ISll;  IftftO;  1H73. 

1573  Idarkeman*  =  tbc  nlgbt) ;  1«73,  1785,  ITfH),  1811  (the  aaioe) ;  im  {dark^  =- 

twilight). 
\D*ad  =  very,  ex(!e«dtng.    Ifalllwoll,  North.] 
[Totfitur     (o  IrljEilo.    Oalliwell.] 
17S&  Han.  ^  a  mulatto) :  ISll  (laroe). 

Idll:  I  \'jlinQTiflim\, 

{Que  iirugged  by  th«  police?] 
t^ ;  1791)  {dubb  the  Jifffftr  =  Io«k  the  door) ;  1811  ■,  1850. 

1784;  I7t»0;  1811. 

Ilnllumcr?] 
7SA;  17  W;  1811;  1«»;  1873. 

I7%b  (fflotitr  =  A  wtndaw^thii>r) ;  1811 :  1S5&:  1S73. 

157S  TffUmmtir  =  Arc) :   1G7S,  1790  (the  laoie) ;  ISll  (glim) ;  1%&9  (QilmMHdU  = 

cnnm^-fltlcki) ;  1*73  (ffHm), 
]Al  1  igorgtr  ^  a  gerillcmaD).    [OypflYi  s<»vio,l 
HttS;  nw;  ISU. 

17(KI  (hamees) ;  18A4  {hornf  =  watebman). 

mn  iffViTfr);  1790;  1S11  (Jia);  1659;  1873. 

1785  ikLkM);  nm,  nn  {BdU  orkkk^^^iyi  1S69  (Mtcktiu);  1878  (lamo). 

1578  ^kimrhfn)  i  167rt;  1785;  1790;  18tl;  1859;  1873.     [Qennaii,  kindchen.j 
17«i;  lln;  1849;  1873. 

Bag^  -  troURcr*,  tvondon  Fanch,] 

Toga,    Bhakirp.,  Togd*.] 

57:}  {Lomr¥,  a  Vv^aUacbl&n  gypty  word) ;  1073;  ITS^V;  1790  {tour  or  tower) ;  1811 : 
18^  iltitcrt) ;  1873. 

167::.  178&:  1790;  1811;  1859;  1873. 
187.1. 


"»;  f»"  ; 

ee  of  pe 
178i;  1790;  1811;  1859;  1873. 


ISM»;  1873  t'  nearly  obsolete') 
ni<0  ^//*lef*«M  =  til" 


ilcYee  of  petrm  or  trunke) ;  1859  ( pet^rbH^  "  aame). 

1859;  1873. 

l&7a  ipmuncer) ;  1073  iprtincfr) ;  1790;  1811;  1859;  1873  ('old  cant*). 

U73  (THtfer  k^n)',   1073  {qu«tr  ktn};  1790  (qmni);   1878  (gva4  or  ^uod,  an 
abbrfvlallon  of  quadrangle). 

1790;  1859  (quid  ^  $Sh 

1785  (quaitpif''  huat^.  mo  called  btraauM  plaited  like  a  qnaltpfpe) ;  IBU  (aame). 

1785  {ouim  '  Mking  fellow) ;  1873  iquUbjf  =  an  Hmpllflcatloii  of  ^tteer), 

iPoairtbtya  '  "       '      '  ----   >^..-      _  .* 

1785(ahandi 


1785  (^£a 

1785  (a  Oexwioue  rvgutf !)';  1790  (a  good  Undlord) ;  1811  («un«  an  1784) 


f  Rowland,  to  eorreapoDd  to  Ottver  "  the  moou.] 
^i ;  1790  (aame) ;  1811  (laaie) ;  18M  (nroe). 
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Sntialdn    .    *    . 
6poUed,  you're 

Spread     .    .    . 

filar  a  glazCf  to 

8uck  ,  .  .  . 
.  Tnp*tet  ,  .  , 
7  TUutupkio    .    . 

Topt    .... 

TiiDoht  to  .  , 
*  THuk  .... 

tjodiib,  to    .   . 

Water-«Qcak    . 

Wbecl 

Wibble    ..... 

I'ftpiler 

[WboQ  a  date  aJone 


1811;  185»:  m73. 
17R&;  nVMl;  isil ; 


]iH)ti«     ........  lim  Ulnn{ffid  =  IronedS;  nil;  ISSii  (kianff*d;  tdmi  •tang  ^  w^lt^-ehaXf^^;  I 

(only  rt  w«tr»^  -,t...K, 

A  Bbirt 1673  (mf*A  «r  h  f^t  •mtfhi;  IHU  {mmt  t»  l*mi  l^ 

A  nail   ........  [5nu4A;jFri  =  ti  u<ifi  .XL  )•...< t^^.i,l,     .{.M^nwelt.] 

Yon  (irc  llko  to  bo  found  out,  ISdS  {tptfi  =  point  out  i^  Nu*pccti.<a  i ;  1^(73  (fDark<«d  by  Uie  poltec).  (MiiiUoiiida 

•  r«iHMH '  la  Itoiilelt'*  '  Amurk'uulems/J 
A  Mddlfi. 

To  out  out  A  pano  .    ■ 
Hum  [ILquarJ     .    *    . 

A  dog 

A  burn  of  bay   .    »    . 

Ilcingftd     .......  1i; 

To  fob .  n 

A  wiitcb    .......  1" 

To  unlocle     .*♦.,,  1- 

Breaking  Into  a  vcfttct    .    .  17^"    rtMnr/'M 

A  doll»r. 

All  Atigvr  .......  178.T  iiclbbU  = 

A  dog [P//i^acur,    Uamwtrn.] 

ti  given  In  the  above  tablo,  tbe  <llctlonury  of  that  date  (rl%'e«  both<  word  and  dofialtluti  an  TufU  gl««»  limn.] 


IflM;  1878  (only  »uck<€^m  =  a  pubUc-tiouw). 
'    vn  nail  on  of  Y«»i/cr.l 
!i.     tlalllwc-n.] 
.>»^^  -  tho  bftugmfto) ;  im;  Itlli  ISW;  ISTS. 

icti  by  a  plckpockffL). 

♦     luiM-fi  uf  ships);  ITVO  (Mwnc). 

bad  drttik):  ISU  (aamit);  I^M  (aiutitf).     {WimhU  ^  an  aur 


It  will  be  observed  that  a  certain  number  of 
Ttifts's  words  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  books  of  English  slang ;  while,  from  the 
t:orrectness  of  the  remainder,  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  invented  even  these.  The  words 
bonny  lay  (robbery),  6 riar  (a  saw),  drag  (a 
prisoner,  i.e.,  one  dragged ?), garner  (vitriol), 
2€ntleman  (a  crowbar) ,  Aammcrs  to  you  (im- 
plying comprehension) ,  hookses  (cattle) ,  jarvel 
(a  jacket) ,  km  (a  stone) ,  nipping-jig  (gallows) , 
TOTam  (the  son),  to  scrag  a  lay 
(to  steal  from  a  hedge),  snuskin 
(a  nail),  spread  (a  saddle),  tap- 
Hter  and  yapater  (a  dog) ,  thump- 
kin  (a  barn  of  bay),  and  wheel 
(a  dollar),  —  these  are  not  found 
in  the  other  lists,  and  some  of 
them  are  difficult  to  explain* 
Other  phrases,  though  not  else- 
where mentioned,  are  easy  of 
derivation ;  as  crabkin  (crab- 
ken?),  dead  up  to  (like  dead 
sure),  diTige  (dingy),  leg-bags 
(stockings),  long  togs  (long- 
clothes),  mitre  (hat),  am\  prad- 
halder  (bridle).  In  a  few  eases 
the  phrase  is  preserved  by  Mat- 
sell  (1859)  as  a  part  of  Anieri* 
can  slang,  although  not  now  to 
be  found  in  the  English  slang 
dictionaries ;  thus,  tricky  in  the 
sense  of  something  stolen,  and 
undub  (unlock),  which  apparently  survives 
hei'e  in  tlxe  phrase  undeT'dubber  (turnkey) .  In 
regard  to  nny  word  imtraced,  I  should  be  glad 
of  suggestioua.  T.  W.  IIiggixson. 

Cambridge!  Maa». 


WALKING  AND  RUNNING,^ 

Although  every  one  pretends  to  know  how  to 
walk  and  run,  still  there  iire  few  who  do  not  m&ke 

'  Abridged  from  La  Jfutar*. 


useless  effort;  and  the  few  good  runners  or  walk 

are  no  I  neet?ssarily  those  with  great  muscuUr  fow 

or  power  to  withstand  fatigue^  or  those  who  b^v 

merely  a  special  aptitude  in  this  dirt^ction,  but  ralha 

the  persons  Miio  by  training  have   fonnd,  JitU^ 

little,  the  best  possible  means  of  u&h< 

powers.    Tliey  are    incapable  of    ti  < 

secret  of  their  ability^  and,  indeed^  th  ^  \ 

time  to  refl^ii^t  upon  tlie  movements  w  i 

cute  so  mechanically*     It  i^  hoped  thnt  by  meanri 

the  camera  thia  secret  can  Xa^  found. 


■Irifi  I 


FH3.  1. 

Experinienla  have  been  undertaken  at  the  ph\^v*- 
logical  station  in  Paris  to  study  these  movemenu.    hi 
figr.  1  a  man  is  seen  runtiiag:  upon  the  e\;     '^     " 
track,  and  in  the  same  iit^nire  the  recording; 
is  shown.    A  telegraph-Hue,  re5tluj5  ux>  ~ 
UlLy  metres  npart,  reaches  around  the  li^ 

half  a  kilometre  In  circumference,      i 
he  passes  each  post,  fin<k  his  course  Vr 
^ont^il  rofl  (fig,  2),  which  gives  way  b- 
est  pressure,  but  which  cannot  be  i 
causing  an  interruption  in  the  circuit  oi  in..  <* ..  !>*«p 
line.   This  interruption  records  itself  in  the  laUiT*!nfT 
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r  iIlgpTiicing  a  c  rnyoii,  whlcli  trace*-  apoQ  a  turning 
IcylimJer  covered  with  a  sboet  of  ^aper. 

The  mecliaiibrn  of  the  electric  itilerm|>ter  is  very 
iMtiiple,  iis  shown  in  fi^,  3,    The  rod  which  bars  the 


» %  \ 


Pjo.  2. 

fk  ft  »o  arranged  Lhat  it  slides  up  an  inellned  plane 
very  lime  It  is  displaced,  and  in  so  doing  presses 
pen  a  ttpring,  whicli,  displacing  a  button  of  metal, 
reakn  the  circuit.  The  rod  imniediateJy  returns  to 
is  original  position »  and  the  interrupted  current  re- 
itahlishes  itself.  At  each  breaking  of  the  current, 
wheel- work  of  the  recording  apparatus,  freed  for 
ntj  inoves^  and  makes  tlie  crayon  advance  on 
paper.  The  paper-covered  cylinder  tnrns  uni- 
fonnjy*  the  rate  of  rotation  being  sucb  as  to  cause 
be  iK»i>er  to  pass  in  front  of  the  crayon  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  centimetre  per  minute.  On  (he  ofher  hand, 
ihe  crayon  is  allowed  to  move  only  when  the  current 
is  interrnpteih  The  craj'on  progresses  at  each  rn(i- 
taxi?  ot  the  current  only  a  constant  distance. 

After  a  person  has  travelled  around  the  track,  the 
pAper  hears  a  sinuous  line  similar  to  that  in  (a),  fig* 
In  the  diagram  the  time  is  scored  horizon  ully, 
Ibe  inlnule  spaces  equalling  half  a  centimetre. 
Th«?  interruptions  score  themselves  vertically,  each 
ipward  stop  showing  that  the  pedestrian  has  gone 
fly  metres:  hence  the  course  {a]  corresponds  to  a 
of  twelve  hundred  metres  in  tifieen  minutes, 


thirty*five  seconds.  In  drawing  a  line  conneclhig  the 
angles  of  the  sinuous  line,  we  have  a  simpler  expres- 
sion of  the  march,  as  seen  in  the  lines  6,  c,  d,  etc., 
which,  by  their  greater  or  less  inclination,  show  that 
the  gait  ha*  been  more  or  le^^s  rapid.  The  line  (i), 
for  instance,  corresponds  to  a  run  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred metres  In  nine  minutes  and  a  half,  while  (c)  cor- 
respond:* to  a  march  of  ^even  hundred  and  fifty 
metres  in  sixteen  minutes. 

By  gathering  outlines  from  hours  of  mareliingi  we 
have  mucli  juore  Interesting  records,  in  which  the 
effects  of  fatigue  are  plainly  seen,  all  irregularities 
In  speed  being  faithfully  recorded  by  the  rise  or  fall 
of  the  line. 

The  sliape  of  the  boot  has  considerable  effect  upon 
the  r|uickness  of  the  march.  In  order  to  determine 
the  best  form  of  nuirehing-boots,  buskins  have  been 
mfule  with  heels  which  can  be  regulated,  by  removing 
plates^  so  as  to  be  uf  any  height  from  half  a  centi- 
metre to  six  centimetres.  From  the  experiments  it 
is  seen  that  the  quickness  of  tbe  step  increases  in 
proportion  to  decrease  in  height  of  heeL  This  result 
tends  to  an  Increase  in  the  length  of  the  step,  and  it 
is  also  noticed  that  tbe  step  increases  in  length  and 
quickness  when  the  length  of  the  sole  considerably 
exceeds  that  of  tlie  foot.  Beyond  a  certain  limit, 
however,  the  precise  determination  of  which  can  only 
be  made  after  many  experiments,  the  length  of  the 
sole  causes  a  notlcfable  fatigue. 

The  rbythm  of  tbe  dniui  or  clarion  guiding  tbe 
steps  of  soldiers  hjis  marked  effect  ujion  their  speed. 
This  problem  is  very  complex.  The  acceleration  of 
tbe  rhythm  may  increase  the  speed  to  the  rate  of 
eighty  steps  per  minute;  but  beyond  this  the  in- 
creased frequency  of  the  steps  causes  a  slackening  in 
the  rate  of  march.  In  ordwr  to  experiment  upon  this, 
an  electric  bell,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  trat:k,  is 
rung  by  a  pendulum,  represented  above  and  to  the 
left  in  fig.  1.  The  rate  of  ringing  can  be  regulated, 
and  Ihe  walker  finds  it  impossible  to  keep  out  of  step 
with  the  strokes  of  the  bell.  Starting  the  hell  so  as 
to  cause  tUe  man  to  take  forty  ftteps  per  minute,  then 
gradual iy  making  it  more  rapid,  it  is  seen  that  the 


^^ 


lime  taken  to  run  a  kilometre  varies  greatly.  The 
lengtii  of  the  steps  is  simply  dediicted  from  the  num- 
ber of  Oscillations  of  the  pendulum  during  a  tour  of 
the  track,   which  represent«  a  well-known   course. 
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Experiments  show  that  the  progressive  acceleration 
of  the  rhythm  brings  about  the  modifications  repre- 
sented in  the  following  table.  The  acceleration  of 
rhythm  from  sixty  to  eighty  steps  per  minute  has 


increased  the  length  of  the  step,  and  decreased  the 
time  required  to  travel  a  certain  distance;  but,  when 
we  go  above  this,  the  opposite  effect  is  produced.    It 
is  better  to  replace  the  numerical  table  by  the  dia-^ 
gram  of  fig.  6,  which  represents  the  variations  in 


Ml         ^         M         Ul 


Fio.  6. 


quickness  of  gait,  and  length  of  steps,  as  guided  by 
the  electric  bell  ringing  at  different  rates. 


Time  of  travelling  over   Number  of  doable  ,   Length  of  doable 
1,542  metres.  steps  to  the  mlnate.  steps. 


2(K80" 
18' 40" 
16'  27" 
14'  68" 
13'  62" 
13'  3" 
14'    1" 


1.35  m. 
1.37  ra. 
1.46  m. 
1.61  m. 
1.50  m. 
1.49  m. 
1.32  m. 


NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Fbancis  Eloar,  professor  of  naval  architecture 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  devoted  his  inaugural 
address,  on  entering  upon  his  duties  in  November, 
1884,  to  a  history  of  the  science. 

Until  within  comparatively  few  years  but  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  study  of  naval  architec- 
ture. Fifty  years  ago  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
British  merchant-ships  were  under  five  hundred  tons, 
and  few  measured  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty 


feet.  They  were  comparatively  uniform;  and,  being 
built  after  an  established  plan,  they  were  perfectly 
seaworthy  when  properly  ballasted.  In  the  case  of 
war-ships  the  matter  was  more  difficult;  as  it  was 
necessary  to  get  a  type  of  ship  which  should  be  large, 
high  out  of  water,  and  able  to  carry  many  large  guns, 
without  Interfering  with  her  sailing-qualities,  or  ren- 
dering her  top-heavy. 

In  1811  a  school  of  naval  architecture  was  started 
in  England,  and  during  twenty  years  it  trained  forty 
students.  This  was  followed  in  1848  by  another 
at  Portsmouth,  and  In  1864  by  a  third  at  Soutli 
Kensington,  which  is  now  united  with  the  Royal  navsl 
college  at  Greenwich.  Some  excellent  designers  have 
been  graduated  from  these  three  schools. 

Before  the  use  of  iron,  ship-building  required  no 
elaborate  calculations:  it  was  simply  a  highly  devel- 
oped mechanical  art  Ships  were  built  of  great  rela- 
tive depths  In  proportion  to  their  breadth,  and  Initial 
stability  was  deliberately  sacrificed  to  reduce  the 
tonnage  measurement.  Usually  these  ships  would 
not  stand  up,  when  fully  rigged  and  light,  without 
ballast;  and,  Judging  from  the  proportions  given  to 
them,  they  must  also  have  required  ballast  when 
laden  with  cargoes  which  were  not  composed  of  hearj 
dead-weight.  What  Is  now  required  of  the  ship- 
builder Is  to  predict  with  great  accuracy  the  weights 
of  complicated  iron  and  steel  structures,  with  til 
their  fittings  and  machinery;  the  weight  of  caigo 
that  such  structures  will  carry  at  sea;  the  subilitj 
they  will  possess  in  different  conditions  of  loading, 
and  the  treatment  necessary  to  Insure  a  safe  amoant 
of  stability  being  preserved  upon  all  occasions;  the 
amount  of  steam-power  and  the  rate  of  coal-consump- 
tion required  to  maintain  given  speeds  at  sea;  and 
very  frequently  the  strength  that  is  possessed  by  the 
hull  to  resist  the  stralnlng-actlon  of  waves. 

The  reason  that  the  English  schools  for  this  study 
have  not  been  better  attended,  is  that  the  courses  are 
too  technical  In  character,  and  the  requirements  too 
rigid,  to  attract  any  except  advanced  students.  The 
Idea  of  the  newly  established  chair  of  naval  archi- 
tecture In  the  University  of  Glasgow  is  to  teach  in  a 
less  technical  manner  the  new  science,  and  to  adapt 
the  course  to  the  requirements  of  the  students.  The 
policy  will  be  first  to  fix  what  they  already  know,  and 
then  to  go  forward  to  a  com  plete  study.  Special  stress 
Is  to  be  laid  upon  long-continued  and  arduous  prac- 
tical training,  combined  with  true  science.  The  only 
way  in  which  superiority  In  shlp-bullding  can  be  a^ 
talned  Is  by  possessing  a  class  of  ship-builders  who 
have  gone  through  just  such  a  training,  and  who  by 
long  study  and  work  have  acquired  these  theoretical 
and  practical  principles. 


RECENT  BRITISH  LOCOMOTIVES. 

EKomss  recently  designed  for  the  London,  Brigh- 
ton, and  south-coast  railway  of  Great  Britain  by 
Mr.  Stroudley,  were  described  by  their  designer  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  British  Institution  of  civil  en- 
gineers.   They  were  designed  for  freight-traffic,  or  as 
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is-engines/  The  steam-cylinders  were  inside  tlie 
frames.  The  forward  wheels  were  coupled,  instead 
of»  &9  usual,  the  aflerwheels;  thus  getting  a  set  of 
small  trailing-wheels,  short  outside  coupling-rods, 
and  a  large  boiler.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  en- 
gine was  purposely  made  high»  as  is  the  practice  in 
this  country  In  the  construction  of  the  wide-firebox 
engines  of  Mr.  Wooten,  for  thf  purpose  of  malcing 
the  engine  move  more  easily  at  high  speeds,  and,  as 
both  these  designers  believe,  making  them  safer;  the 
rolling  being  less  serious  at  exceptionally  high  speeds 
than  in  engines  having  a  low  centre  of  gravity.  The 
action  of  the  high  centre  of  gravity  in  throwing  the 
pressure  mainly  upon  the  outer  rail,  in  roiiiMling 
curves,  was  thought  to  be  another  advantage  of  ap- 
preciable value,  permitting  the  inside  wheels  to  slip 
more  readily.  Six  wheels  were  used,  without  truck 
or  *  bogie.' 

It  was  asserted  that  the  cranked  axle,  and  other 
parts  of  the  machine,  do  not  break  if  properly  pro- 
portionedf  although  it  was  evidently  felt  that  the  axle 
is  a  source  of  danger  in  greater  degree  than  when 
straight,  as  in  oulside*connected  engines.  The  steam 
was  given  an  admission  varying  from  twelve  to  seven- 
ty-eight per  cent,  the  engine  running  very  smooth ly» 
and  with  great  economy,  at  high  speeds,  with  the 
shorter  cut-off.  The  compression  is  thus  made  ad- 
vajitageous  in  both  ways.  It  was  considered  that 
compounding  would  not  be  of  sufUcieut  advantage  to 
justify  its  adoption  in  such  engines;  although  it  might 
prove  useful  for  heavy,  slow-moving  engines,  work- 
ing with  little  expansion  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
The  Westtnghouse  brake  was  fitted  to  all  these  en- 
gines, and  gave  thorough  s^atisf action.  Its  pump  had 
been  fitted  with  a  water-connection,  and  it  could  thus 
be  utilised  as  a  boiler-feeder  when  on  sidings.  The 
boiler  was  made  of  Yorkshire  iron,  with  joints  but- 
ledt  edges  of  sheets  planed,  holes  drilled  after  bend- 
ing the  sheets,  and  all  hand-riveted.  The  steam 
used  amounted  to  about  twenty-six  pounds  per  horse- 
power per  hour,  on  a  road  on  which  the  average  is 
thirty.  One  pound  of  coal  conveyed  one  ton  thirteen 
miles  and  a  half,  at  the  speed  of  43.38  miles  an  hour, 
fleating  the  feed-water  saved  two  pounds  and  a  half 
per  train-mile, 

SEMI-CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  LYCE- 
UM OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  AT  WIL- 
LIAMS COLLEGE, 

It  will  be  news  to  many,  that  a  natural  bistoiy 
ety  of  college  students  has  had  an  uninterrupted 
•tence  of  fifty  years  at  Williams  colleg»%  in  the 
little  village  of  Williamstown,  Mass.  It  is  neverthe- 
less true,  and  its  semi-centennial  was  celebrated  on 
April  2i. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  the  president  of  the 
society,  Mr,  Henry  B.  Ward,  with  a  short  historical 
sketch.  "Fifty  years  ago,'*  said  he,  **on  the  2d  of 
April,  eight  students  of  Williams  college  formed  a 
iKKricty  for  the  study  of  natural  history  in  its  various 
departments.  At  first  secret^  under  tlie  name  of 
#^IS  O,  wiUiiu  six  months   it   adopted   its   present 


name.  Professor  Albert  Hopkins,  speaking  twenty 
years  later,  said  that  it  had  sustained  from  the  begin- 
ning a  spirit  of  enterprise.  The  history  of  ils  early 
years  remarkably  verifies  his  assertion;  for  within  a 
year  from  its  formation  it  was  large  and  active 
enough  to  send  to  Nova  Scotia  an  expedition  of 
twelve  members  and  three  professors.  This  expe- 
dition gave  the  lyceum  a  considerable  reputation,  and 
it  was  referred  to  by  a  French  scientific  journal  as 
the  first  of  the  kind  attempted  in  America.  In  the 
spring  of  1840»  only  four  years  later,  an  expedition  was 
sent  through  Berkshire  county  for  study  and  collect- 
ing. By  these  two  expeditions  and  individual  effort, 
tlie  collections  well  filled  the  society's  rooms  in  East 
college.  When  that  building  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
in  1841,  the  collections  also  perished.  Contribution!^ 
from  all  sides,  and  hard  work  by  the  members,  soon  re- 
stored them  so  well  that  the  rooms  in  South  college 
became  too  small;  and  in  December,  1854  a  circular 
was  sent  out,  forcibly  setting  forth  the  needs  of  the 
lyceum,  and  asking  for  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
to  erect  a  building.  This  circular  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Mr,  Nathan  Jackson  of  New  York,  a  rel- 
ative of  CoL  Williams,  and  grand-nncle  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  lyceum  at  that  time.  He  sent  a  check 
for  the  whole  amount;  and  in  a  few  months  Jackson 
hall  was  completed.  At  commencement,  Aug,  14, 
1855,  the  lyceum  was  addressed  in  the  forenoon  by 
Prof.  William  B.  Rogers,  and  in  the  afternoon  lield 
a  public  meeting  In  lis  new  rooms  in  Jackson  hall, 
to  dedicate  the  building,  and  celebrate  its  twentieth 
annivers^iry.  At  this  time  Mr.  Jackson  sent  a  thou- 
sand dollars  to  make  up  the  full  cost  of  the  building. 
In  February,  1857,  desiring  to  fill  the  cases  In  Jack- 
son hail,  the  lyceum  sent  an  expedition  to  Florida. 
Sixteen  members,  under  ihe  guidance  of  Professor 
Chad  bourne,  spent  a  month  collecting  on  the  Florida 
shores,  with  great  success.  The  expenses  were  pro- 
vided for  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Jackson  and  other 
friends  of  the  society.  In  1800  another  expedition 
under  the  charge  of  Professor  Chadboume  was 
arranged  to  Labrador  and  Greenland,  a  description 
of  which  has  lieen  recently  published  by  Prof,  A*  S. 
Packard*  a  guest  of  the  lyceum  on  that  trip.  In  180T 
an  expedition  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  lyceum 
and  the  college  was  sent  to  South  America,  under 
the  charge  of  Professor  James  Orton,  a  former  pres- 
ident of  the  lyceum*  A  small  parly  proceeded  from 
the  northern  coast  by  the  courses  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Bio  Negro  to  the  Amazon :  the  main  body  crossed 
tbe  Andes  from  the  western  coast,  and  descended  the 
Amazon  in  canoes.  In  1870  an  expedition  from  both 
the  lyceum  and  college  spent  four  months  collecting 
In  Central  America  with  great  success.  The  expe- 
dition of  1877  to  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains  was 
broken  up  by  the  death  of  Professor  Tenney,  Us 
leader,  jtist  as  it  had  started. 

"  Many  have  been  the  professors  who  have  aided  tbe 
lyceum  in  iu  work^  but  to  Professor  Albert  Hopkins, 
Dr,  Chad  bourne,  and  Professor  Tenney  it  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  cart  never  be  computed.'* 

Dr,  W.  K.  Brooks,  a  former  president,  then  ad- 
dressed the  lyceum  on  Life.    He  spoke  of  tlie  age 
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of  biology,  the  study  of  life,  and  said  that  modem 
biological  study  began  with  Darwin*s  vi^it  to  the 
Galapagos  Islands  fifty  years  ago.  '' Activity  of  pro- 
toplasm cannot  be  called  life.  Vital  phenomena  are 
distinguished  by  what  is  done,  not  by  the  constituents 
of  the  organism.  There  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  life  and  protoplasm.  The  common  charac- 
teristic in  all  life  is  education.  Life  is  education, 
and  education  is  life.  Kick  a  stone  and  a  dog:  the 
difference  in  the  result  is  caused  by  education.*'  He 
then  referred  to  examples  of  natural  difterence  in  life 
as  caused  by  education,  and  adjustment  by  education 
to  varied  circumstances.  ''The  common  character- 
istic in  all  these  forms  of  life,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  is  education.  If,  then,  life  is  education,  in 
seeking  the  latter  we  are  advancing  the  former." 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture.  Dr.  Brooks  was  tendered 
a  reception  by  the  lyceum,  at  its  building,  Jackson 
hall,  where  letters  and  speeches  from  old  members 
showed  that  their  interest  was  still  great. 

The  lyceum  is  the  only  active  college  society  in  this 
country  which  has  its  own  building.  It  has  now 
about  twenty  working-members,  and  holds  its  meet- 
ings every  week,  at  which  reports  are  given  by  mem- 
bers appointed  in  advance,  on  the  subject  which  they 
are  studying.  Since  Dr.  S.  F.  Clarke  took  the  pro- 
fessorship of  natural  history  in  the  college,  a  strong 
interest  in  biology  has  been  aroused  in  the  society. 

Among  the  members  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  science  after  graduation,  the  following  are  the  best 
known  :  Professor  Addison  Ballard,  '42;  Mr.  William 
H.  Edwards, '42;  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  '45;  Hon.  D. 
A.  Wells,  '47;  Dr.  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  '48;  Dr.  William 
Goodell,  '51;  Prof.  Henry  A.  Ward,  '65;  Professor 
James  Orton,  *55;  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Scudder,  '57;  Dr. 
R.  H.  Ward,  '58;  Dr.  E.  W.  Morley,  '60;  Prof.  F.  H. 
Snow,  '02;  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  'rt7;  Dr.  W.  K. 
Brooks,  '70;  Dr.  E.  A.  Birge,  '73;  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Kingsley,  '75. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  THE  FISH- 
ERIES EXHIBITION. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  much  more  than  in- 
dicate the  contents  of  this  immense  volume 
of  over  thirteen  hundred  pages.  It  is  entitled 
'  Descriptive  catalogues  ; '  but,  as  observed  by 
Mr.  Goode,  it  really  partakes  of  the  character 
of  a  report  on  the  part  i)layed  by  the  United- 
States  exhibit  at  the  London  fisheries  exhibi- 
tion, —  not  only  that  of  the  government,  but 
also  that  due  to  private  American  exhibiters. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  volume  was  printed, 
and  distributed  to  visitors,  during  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

There  is  a  short  introduction  b}-  the  com- 
missioner, followed  by  some  data  from  the 
census  ;  a  list  of  forty-two  gold,  fift3'-five  silver, 

lifport  upon  the  exhibit  oftheJUherUa  andjtah-cuUure  o/the 
Cnited  Statent  made  at  the  London  Jl»hfrie»  exhibition^  1883. 
Prepared  under  the  direction  of  O.  Bbown  Oooob.  (U.  H. 
naU  mus.,  ball.  27.)    Washington,  Government,  1884  [1885].    8*. 


and  thirty  bronze  medallists ;  beside  some^fifty 
other  awards  to  American  exhibiters,  followed 
by  a  report  on  the  collective  exhibits  of  the 
U.  S.  national  museum  and  the  U.  S.  fish- 
commission.  It  is  needless  to  sa^''  that  every 
branch  of  the  subject  is  thoroughly  presentetf, 
either  by  specimens,  models,  illustrations,  or 
literature.  There  is  included  under  these  a 
useful  series  of  catalogues  by  Messra.  Rathbun 
(Economic  invertebrates,  except  moUusks), 
Ridgway  (Water-birds),  Winslow  (Economic 
mollusks) ,  Brown  ( Whale-fishery) ,  Bean 
(Fishes,  and  illustrations  of  fishes),  Rathbun 
(Scientific  appliances  for  deep-sea  investiga- 
tion), True  (Aquatic  mammals),  Capt.  Collins 
(Vessels  and  boats),  Earll  (Fishing-tackle 
and  appliances) ,  Clark  (Fishery  products) ,  and 
Earll  (Fish-culture) . 

The  catalogues  of  birds  and  fishes  are  of 
particular  interest  and  value,  apart  from  liieir 
present  connection,  to  all  interested  in  those 
departments  of  biology.  The  catalogues  of 
mollusks  and  other  invertebrates  are  necessarily 
much  less  complete,  and  are  expanded  and 
improved  from  the  centennial  catalc^ues  of 
Messrs.  Dall  and  Rathbun,  prepared  for 
Philadelphia. 

The  volume  is  a  monument  of  well-system- 
atized labor,  but  would  probably  have  been 
more  convenient  for  reference  if  it  had  been 
divided  into  two  volumes.  The  anthropolo- 
gist, ornithologist,  ichthjologist,  fisherman,  or 
manufacturer  can  hardly  fail  to  find  useful  and 
welcome  information  in  these  pages ;  while,  by 
the  staff  of  the  commission  and  museum,  the 
book  can  hai-dly  be  contemplated  without  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness  that  the  period  of 
extraordinary  drudgery,  apart  from  their  usual 
and  regular  duties,  which  the  volume  com- 
memorates, is  at  last  entirely  over. 


PHYSICS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Tins  is  an  admirable  book.  Dr.  Giinther, 
whose  thoroughness  has  been  well  shown  in 
his  earlier  writings,  makes  many  physicists, 
mathematicians,  and  geographers  his  debtors 
b\'  preparing  so  able  a  work  on  the  subjects 
where  they  meet  on  common  ground ;  and,  if 
all  teachers  of  physical  geography  and  geolog}' 
had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  the  advanced 
training  that  this  volume  gives  and  requires,  we 
should  hear  less  from  the  classical  men  of  the 
insufficient  discipline  afforded  to  the  scholars 
in  our  secondary  schools  by  their  natural-his- 

Lehrbuch  der  geophynlk  und  phyaikaU»chen  Q^ofraphie. 
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torv  studies.  A  seeond  volume  is  promised  to 
contain  the  more  geographic  topics*  while  the 
one  now  issued  treats  of  terrestrial  physies  in 
a  more  genera!  sense  under  such  headings  as 
the  relations  of  the  earth  to  the  other  planets, 
the  form  of  the  eartli,  the  eliect  of  itii  motion, 
and  the  condition  of  its  interior.  These  are 
preceded  l^van  historical  introduction,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  and  discriminating  discussion 
of  volcanoes'  and  earthquakes ;  and  all  the 
chapters  are  closed  by  extende<l  lists  of  cita- 
tions that  add  greatly  to  their  value.  As 
indicallve  of  the  careful  and  learned  investi- 
gation that  has  been  required  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  work,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
give  in  brief  abstract  an  outline  of  three  dis- 
cussions on  subjects  that  have  not  received 
sufficient  altention  on  this  side  of  the  water, — 
the  irregulantics  of  the  earth's  shape,  the 
streets  of  its  rotary  motion,  and  the  hypothesis 
that  its  interior  is  gaseous. 

The  development  of  the  l>elief  in  the  glob- 
ular form  of  the  earth  is  treated  at  length  ;  and 
the  reasons  for  giving  up  the  Cassiuian  view 
of  its  elongated  |>olar  diameter  and  accepting 
the  Newtonian  explanation  of  its  polar  tlatteu- 
ing  are  clearly  stated  before  mention  is  made 
of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  encountered 
in  attempting  to  reconcile  the  accurate  arc- 
raeasurements  of  modern  times  with  the  sup- 
position that  the  earth  must  have  a  regular 
form.  It  19  then  shown,  that  after  it  had  to  be 
admitted  that  meridians  measured  in  ditTereut 
countries  could  not  bo  litted  on  any  single  ellip- 

id,  and  after  it  was  found  that  mountains 

eerted  a  sensible  lateral  attraction  on  phrmb- 
llnes  hung  at  their  bases^  it  was  still  supt>osed, 
even  b}*  sucli  men  as  Gauss  and  IJessel,  that 
the  ocean  was  essentially  level,  and  that  it 
would  serve  as  a  proper  fundamental  surface 
to  which  measurements  of  altitude,  or  distance 
from  the  earth's  centre,  could  be  referred. 
During  the  prevalence  of  tliis  opinion,  through 
the  first  third  of  this  century,  careful  observa- 
tions of  swinging  pendulums  were  made  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  ;  for,  as  the  pendulum 
moves  in  obedience  to  gravit}-,  the  flattening 
of  the  earth  could  be  deduced,  it  was  thought, 
from  the    number  of  oscillations    counted   in 

day  at  ditlerent   latitudes.      In  the  course 

these  ditllcult  exiRTiiuents,  it  was   found, 

igely  enough,  that  pendulums  would  swiug 

ler  on  mid-oceanic  islands  than  on  the 
opposite  continental  coasts  :  the  diflereuce  was 
small,  only  eight  or  nine  seconds  a  day ;  but 
it  was  persistent,  and,  as  it  implied  a  greater 
strength  of  gravity,  it  soon  led  to  tlie  couclu- 
sion  that  the  earth  was  denser  beneath  the 


oceans  than  below  the  continents.  This  view 
is  now  widely  quoted,  and  it  probably  will 
long  remain  in  our  text-books;  although  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  quite  incorrect, 
and  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  dilHculty 
is  to  be  found  in  the  deformation  of  the  ocean's 
surface  by  lateral  continental  attraction.  The 
most  important  investigation  of  this  deformity, 
and  of  the  man}'  dilli cutties  it  adds  to  geoiletic 
work,  is  by  Fischer,  in  a  small  volume  entitled 
'  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  gestait  der  erde  * 
(18G8),  Saigey,  Stokes,  and  Ilann  have  also 
considered  the  question  ;  and,  although  it  is  not 
yet  possible  to  say  how  much  the  sea  is  drawn 
up  on  the  tlanks  of  the  continental  masses,  it 
is  suJliciently  demonstrated  that  the  lifting 
amounts  to  many  hundred  feet  on  certain 
coasts.  As  a  result,  islands  appear  in  mid- 
ocean  that  would  be  submerged  if  the  ocean's 
surface  were  really  level ;  and  pendulums  must 
naturally  swing  faster  there  than  on  the  coasts, 
because  they  are  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
earth. 

Other  imiK)rtant  modifications  of  previous 
views  follow  from  these  conclusions  ;  continen- 
tal u  pile  aval  becomes  more  of  a  problem  than 
ever;  the  great  East- Indian  arc  is  eon&idered 
useless  for  determining  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  earth ;  and  Airy's  explanation  of  the  ab- 
sence of  lateral  attraction  by  tiie  Himalaya  is 
pronounced  incorrect.  Evidently,  geodesists 
have  still  much  to  do. 

Among  tlie  consequences  of  the  earth's 
rotation,  Giinther  gives  a  full  and  precise  ac- 
count  of  the  lateral  deflection  of  horizontal 
motions  so  conspicuously  seen  in  the  oblique 
motion  of  the  trade-winds.  There  is  not  to  be 
found  an  English  text-book  on  physical  geogi*a- 
phy  in  which  this  matter  is  properly  explained  ; 
when  mentioned,  it  is  almost  invariably  stated 
that  the  deflective  force  acts  only  on  north  or 
south  motions,  and  is  nothifig  on  liodies  mov- 
ing east  or  west.  Even  Ilcrschel  has  explicitly 
given  this  meaning.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  deflective  force  is  the  same,  whatever  be 
the  direction  of  motion  from  a  given  point, 
and  the  demonstration  of  tliis  uua[)parent  truth 
is  here  simply  presented.  Still  a  farther  step 
is  taken  in  quoting  the  results  of  Finger* s  re- 
cent investigations,  where  it  is  shown  that  on 
a  spheroid,  instead  of  on  a  sphere,  it  is  not 
preciseh*  true  that  the  deflective  force  is  iude- 
j>endent  of  the  direction  of  motion  :  it  is  great- 
est for  eastward  motion  ;  and  in  confirmation 
of  this,  Giinther  quotes  Darapsky,  who  finds 
that  in  artillery  practice  the  observed  deflec- 
tions are  greatest  when  the  aim  is  directly  to 
the  eaat.    The  variation  is  extremelv  smallf  and 
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is  only  apparent  in  high  velocities.  For  nearly 
all  studies,  it  will  suffice  to  consider  the  deflec- 
tions as  if  produced  on  a  sphere. 

Ritter's  speculations  concerning  the  gaseous 
condition  of  the  earth's  interior  are  of  espe- 
cial importanoe,  inaamuch  as  they  may  tend  to 
counteract  the  very  positive  stetementB  made 
by  English  physicists  and  geologists  in  recent 
years  in  regard  to  the  age  and  contraction  of 
the  earth  as  determined  by  its  cooling.  The 
English  school  generally  regards  the  earth  as 
essentially  solid,  with  a  great  central  volume 
of  dense  matter  at  a  high,  and,  roughly  speak- 
ing, uniform  temperature.  On  the  basis  of 
certain  plausible  assumptions  concerning  the 
original  temperature  and  conductive  power  of 
the  mass,  it  has  been  possible  to  approximate 
fairly  well  to  the  age  for  an  earth  of  such  char- 
acters, and  to  determine  roughlj^  the  shortening 
of  its  radius,  and  consequent  diminution  of 
circumference  since  it  has  had  a  definite  solid 
crust  on  which  water  might  condense  from  the 
vaporous  atmosphere  into  the  oceans.  The 
age  of  an  earth  thus  limited  has  greatly 
reduced  the  estimates  in  vogue  by  the  follow- 
ere  of  Hutton  and  Lyell,  even  though  its  years 
are  still  to  be  counted  by  millions.  Its  contrac- 
tion from  cooling  has  also  been  pronounced 
insufficient  to  produce  the  obser^-ed  structure 
of  mountain  ranges  in  the  way  that  £21ie  de 
Beaumont  had  suggested.  Strongly  contrasted 
with  these  assumptions  and  their  legitimate 
results  are  the  conclusions  reached  by  Ritter. 
His  original  papers  were  published  in  Poggen- 
dorffs '  Annalen,'  and  have  received  an  approv- 
ing review  from  so  trustworth}'  a  phvsicist  as 
Zoppritz.  Giinther  quotes  lai^ely  from  the 
latter.  We  cannot  here  do  justice  to  the  hy- 
pothesis, for  it  would  need  a  somewhat  delib- 
erate statement  to  make  it  clear.  Excessivel}' 
dense  vapors,  probablj-  dissociated  from  their 
ordinary  combinations,  and  existing  at  tem- 
peratures high  above  their  '  critical  point,'  are 
supix)sed  to  occupy  the  earth's  centre;  and 
from  these  there  is  a  gradual  transition  to  the 
solid  superficial  crust.  The  cooling  of  such  a 
central  mass  follows  a  paradoxical  law,  —  the 
more  heat  it  loses,  the  hotter  it  becomes,  —  and 
so  the  supply  of  interior  heat  is  long  main- 
tained, and  the  time  allowed  for  geological 
processes  is  lengthened.  Moreover,  the  con- 
tractional  theory  here  finds  a  cause  for  all  the 
diminution  of  interior  volume  demanded  by 
the  wrinkling  of  the  crust  in  mountain  ranges. 
Altogether,  while  the  venturesome  hypothesis 
is  ver}'  far  indeed  from  any  thing  like  dem- 
onstration, its  consideration  is  profitable  if  it 
prevent  our  settling  down   prematurely  to  a 


fixed  belief  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
earth's  interior. 

We  shall  wait  impatiently  for  the  second 
volume  of  the  work,  in  which  the  physics  of 
the  air  and  sea  will  be  discussed ;  and  it  will  be 
particularly  interesting  to  see  what  treatment 
so  learned  an  author  gives  to  the  physical 
geography  of  the  land. 


ROMANES*  RESEARCHES    ON   PRIMI- 
TIVE NERVOUS  SYSTEMS. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  physiolog}'  of 
the  nervous  system  in  lower  animals  will  find 
in  this  volume  a  most  useful  popular  contriba- 
tion  to  this  subject.  The  book,  as  the  author 
states,  is  restricted  to  experiments  made  in 
his  own  researches ;  but  these  are  so  numer- 
ous and  varied  that  it  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  summary  of  the  most  important  results  iu 
this  line  of  investigation  which  are  at  pres- 
ent known. 

'Do  they  feel?'  and  'Have  they  senses?' 
are  questions  which  are  very  naturally  asked 
by  any  one  who  watches  the  varied  movements 
of  the  jelly-fishes,  star-fishes,  and  sea-urdiins. 
A  natural  credulit}'  prompts  one  to  question 
whether  the  medusae,  whose  bodies  contain 
over  ninetj'-eight  per  cent  of  water,  have  a 
nervous  system,  and  organs  of  special  sensa- 
tion. Twenty-five  years  ago,  science  would 
have  given  a  very  unsatisfactory  answer  to 
these  questions;  but  to-day  we  have  a  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  these 
structures.  With  this  advance  in  anatomical 
knowledge,  physiological  research  has  kept 
pace  ;  and  certainlj'  no  one  has  done  more  than 
Romanes  in  this  kind  of  research.  Thanks 
to  these  advances,  we  can  now  reply  to  oar 
questioner  with  more  confidence  than  formerly. 
These  animals  not  onl}^  feel,  but  also  have 
special  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  and  probably 
smell. 

The  author  puts  the  anti-vivisectionists  in  a 
receptive  frame  of  mind  for  the  work  which 
follows  by  declaring,  in  the  introduction,  that 
his  experiments  on  living  animals  involve  no 
pain,  and  that  the  ''  consciousness  which  is 
present  must  be  of  a  commensurately  dim  and 
unsuffering  kind." 

The  work  is  mainlj*  taken  up  by  experi- 
ments in  excising  portions  of  the  body,  and 
noting  the  effects  on  the  movements  of  the 
animal.     Many  very  interesting  experiments 

Jelly-Jlsht  Mtar-JUht  and  nea-ttrchint :  btlng  a  retanh  m 
primilUe  nervoM  ^ytUmt.  By  G.  J.  Koxaubs.  New  York, 
AppUton,  1885.    (InteniaUonal  scieotiflc   aerie*.)     12-30  Fi 
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the  effects  of  the  application  of  stimulants 
—  meehanicaK  electrical,  and  cliemieal  —  are 
described.  The  action  of  poisons  u|x>n  jelly- 
tishes  shows  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  same  on  higher  animals.  Many  con- 
clusive eat  peri  me  nts  are  given  to  prove  that 
the  fatal  etlects  of  transferring  medusae  from 
salt  to  fresh  water  is  not  due  to  a  difference  in 
density  of  the  two  media*  A  medusa  arti- 
tieialh'  frozen  into  a  solid  block  of  ice,  so  that 
ice-crystals  are  formed  in  its  body,  is  not  killed 
by  the  operation. 

The  observations  on  the  star-fishes  and  sea- 
urchins  are  recorded  in  a  single  chapter;  yet 
they  are  in  many  respects  as  interesting  as 
those  on  the  jelly-fishes  in  the  preceding  nine 
chapters.  The  author  points  out  the  different 
methods  adopted  by  star-fishes  and  sea-nrchins 
in  righting  themselves  when  turned  upon  their 
backs.  The  ^  geometrical  regularity  '  of  these 
animals,  in  their  nervous  system  as  in  their 
famit  leiuls  to  a  '*  very  pretty  instance  in 
plfysiology  of  the  physical  principle  of  the 
parallelogi^am  of  forces.'*  If  two  stimuli  are 
applied  simultaneously  at  opposite  extremities 
of  an  axis  passing  horizontally  through  a  round 
sea-urchin,  the  Echinus  moves  off  Vin  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  *  to  a  line  connecting  these 
points. 

The  author  finds,  that,  by  cutting  off  the 
eye-spots  from  several  star-fishes  and  sea- 
urchins,  they  do  not  seek  the  light  thrown  into 
the  dish,  as  is  invariably  their  baliit  wlien  these 
organs  are  intact.  He  also  finds  that  an  ex- 
cised ray  of  a  star- fish  makes  its  way  to  the 
beam  of  light  as  if  it  were  an  entire  animal. 
A  star-fish,  with  all  the  eye-spots  but  one  re- 
moved, crawls  to  the  light. 

Romanes  ascribes  to  the  star-fish  a  sense  of 
smell  fmm  the  following  experiments:  a  star- 
fish is  kept  fasting  for  several  days.  A  piece 
of  shell-fish  is  then  place<l  in  the  tank  with  the 
animal.  He  immediately  crawled  towai-d  it. 
*'  Moreover,"  says  the  author,  **  if  a  small  piece 
of  the  fooil  were* held  in  a  pair  of  forceps,  and 
gently  withdrawn  a,*^  the  star-fish  approached 
it,  the  animal  could  be  led  about  the  floor  of 
the  tank  in  any  direction,  just  as  a  hungry  dog 
could  be  led  about  by  continually  withdrawii»g 
from  his  nose  a  piece  of  meat  as  he  continu- 
ally follows  it  up.''  To  determine  the  region 
of  the  body  where  the  supposed  sense  of  smell 
led,  the  experimenter  removed  the  eye- 
jand  the  hungry  star-fish  moved  in  the 
1  food.  He  varnished  the  whole 
upper  f— n^  surface  of  the  body,  and  still 
the  ncnleness  of  the  sense  was  not  diminished. 
lie  conclndes  that  the  sense  is  not  localiited. 


except  that  it  is  ^Mlistributed  over  the  whole 
of  the  ventral  or  lower  surface  of  the  animal.*' 

These  last-mentioned  experiments  can  be 
easily  tested  by  any  one  without  elaborate  ap- 
paratus. Certainly  one  great  value  of  all  the 
experiments  is  their  great  simplicity ;  and  the 
book  has  this  strong  recommendation  to  con- 
tribute to  make  it,  what  the  author  expresses 
a  wish  that  it  should  be,  a  '^  book  of  service 
to  the  working  physiologist." 

The  work  of  Romanes  is  certainly  one  of  the 
mo«t  valuable  contributions  to  the  physiology 
of  the  primitive  nervous  system  which  have  been 
pul>lished.  and  it  is  the  only  book  on  this  sub- 
ject which  has  ^et  appeared  in  America.  Yet, 
much  as  there  is  to  praise  in  this  book,  there 
are  several  statements  which  an  anatomist  can- 
not accept ;  but  these  do  not  detract  from  the 
excellence  of  the  work,  as  far  as  the  main 
fjuestions  are  concernetl. 


MINOR  BOOK  NOTICES. 

PuoFEssoK  Johnson's  little  book  on  curve- 
tracing  is  more  clearly  arranged  than  Frost's 
treatise,  and  seems  much  better  suited  to  the 
wants  of  readers  who  need  only  a  general 
knowletlge  of  methods,  and  do  not  wish  to  go 
into  refinements  of  approximation  which  they 
may  seldom  or  never  have  occasion  to  use. 
Students  rarely  think  it  worth  while  to  spend 
much  time  in  curve- tracing  after  they  have  onoe 
acquired  a  little  knowledge  of  analytic  geome- 
try :  but  every  mn.n  who  means  to  devote  his 
attention  specially  to  mathematics  needs  to 
have  some  facility  in  interpreting  equations  geo- 
metrically, and  this  he  can  best  get  by  studying 
some  such  book  as  the  present  one.  Professor 
Johnson  treats  the  analytical  triangle  in  a  way 
which  will  recommend  itself,  we  feel  sure,  to 
mathematicians,  an<l  introduces  it  so  early  that 
a  person  who  has  time  for  no  more  can  read 
the  first  half  of  the  book  to  advantage.  In  a 
few  instances  the  addition  of  a  short  clause 
would  make  clear  sentences  which  are  now 
rather  obscure. 

Pettit's  little  book  gives  iti  a  cuncise  form  a 
brief  account  of  nearly  all  the  more  important 
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modern  methods  of  illustration.  Its  purpose  is 
to  give  a  general  popular  knowledge  of  these 
processes,  rather  than  to  give  those  explicit 
directions  which  would  enable  one  to  carr}- 
them  out  in  practice.  In  one  or  two  places  the 
description  is  not  quite  clear,  as  in  the  account 
of  Mr.  Eckstein's  process,  on  p.  45.  Again : 
under  '  Instantaneous  photograph}-,'  the  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  optical  phenomena  is 
incorrect.  But,  with  these  trifling  exceptions, 
the  book  is  an  admirable  one,  and  well  adapted, 
in  connection  with  a  course  of  lectures,  to 
serve  as  a  text-book  in  our  colleges  and  high 
schools. 

In  the  preface  to  Clevenger's  '  Comparative 
physiology,'  the  author  states  tliat  ''  Faradaj', 
Huxley,  and  Tjndall,  in  chemistrj',  biolog}', 
and  physics,  with  the  host  of  workers  in  nerve 
phenomena,  have  afforded  the  materials  for  the 
author's  work.  Darwin  and  Spencer  have 
taught  him  how  to  make  use  of  them."  The 
book  shows  that  the  writer  reads  widely,  and 
thinks  about  what  he  reads.  But  to  publish 
the  quotations  which  have  impressed  one,  with 
the  ideas  they  have  awakened,  even  if  those 
ideas  are  apt  and  original,  is  hardlj'  wise.  The 
work  contains  some  careful  observations  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of  evolution  ; 
but  these  are  presented  in  such  a  fragmentary 
waj^'and  in  such  an  anxiouslj'  defensive  tone, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  their  force.  The 
defect  in  the  book  is  owing  to  a  lack  of  power 
of  analysis  and  S3*nthesis.  It  has  no  method 
of  arrangement,  and  it  has  no  easy  grouping  of 
analogous  fact.  Some  pages  read  like  a  series 
of  proverbs,  each  one  complete,  but  out  of  rela- 
tion to  all  the  rest  (pp.  125-129)  :  hence  it  is 
difficult  to  become  interested,  as  the  attention 
is  not  held.  If  one  has  worked  out  a  system 
of  philosophy  which  reconciles  all  the  facts  of 
physiology  and  psychology,  it  should  be  care- 
fully digested  and  arranged  before  being  placed 
before  the  world,  and  then  its  acceptance  will 
largely  depend  upon  a  style  which  attracts,  and 
a  confident  power  of  persuasion  which  con- 
vinces. 

The  plan  laid  down  by  the  Holders  in  the 
preface  to  their  *  Elements  of  zoology '  is  excel- 
lent. Each  branch,  class,  and  order  is  to  be 
plainly  defined,  and  its  difference  from  preced- 
ing ones  shown.  Available  examples  are  to 
be  chosen,  and  the  student  encouraged  to  per- 
sonal investigation.  The  specimens  described 
are,  as  far  as  possible,  available.  But  the  first 
promise  is  almost  entirely  disregarded.  In- 
deed, the  author  seems  to  have  such  a  fear  of 
classification,  that  the  book  is  a  mass  of  facts, 
without  any  apparent  sj'stem  of  arrangement. 


The  descriptions  of  the  lower  invertebrate 
classes  are  so  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  that 
it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  tell  exactly  what 
group  is  intended  without  reference  to  the 
heading  of  the  section,  or  to  the  cuts,  which 
are  generally  excellent.  Much  less  could  the 
average  student  take  any  given  normal  speci- 
men, and,  b}'  reference  to  the  text,  locate  it  in 
its  proper  class,  and  find  there  a  clear  descrip- 
tion of  its  anatomical  structure.  Why  do 
nearly  all  our  elementary  text-books  devote 
from  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  their  space  to 
mammals  and  birds,  to  the  neglect  of  more 
available,  but  rather  less  familiar  groups  (e.g., 
insects) ,  which  would  furnis"h  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  material  easily  accessible  to  the  stu- 
dent's investigation?  The  notes  on  the  eco- 
nomic importance  of  different  groups  fonn  a 
new  and  interesting  feature ;  and  the  bibliog- 
raphj-  is  excellent,  in  referring  almost  alto- 
gether to  works  which  should  be  within  reach 
of  every  teacher  and  student. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

It  is  announced  that  a  serious  revolt  against  the 
Turkish  power  has  arisen  in  Morocco.  Six  provinces, 
or  confederated  bodies  of  population,  are  implicated. 
The  situation  is  grave,  though  such  matters  are 
not  rapidly  disposed  of  in  that  country.  Practlctlly. 
all  that  part  between  the  6th  and  7th  degrees  of 
west  longitude  from  Paris  is  to-day  Independent  of 
the  sultan;  and  the  Beraber,  indomitable  and  fero- 
cious, have,  both  in  the  north  and  south,  revolted 
against  an  authority  to  which,  by  the  way,  they  were 
never  entirely  submissive.  Part  of  this  tribe  are 
mountaineers,  like  the  Kabyles ;  the  rest,  equally  fierce 
nomads.  Together  they  can  muster  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  rifles  In  war-time.  Morocco  for  a  long  time 
has  contained  three  large  regions  which  maintained 
their  independence.  In  the  quietest  times,  only  aboot 
one-half  the  area  denominated  Morocco  on  the  best 
maps  has  acknowledged  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
sultan.  The  Ber&ber,  moreover,  are  the  clients  and 
religious  adherents  of  the  princely  family  of  Sheik 
WaladSldl  of  Algeria,  whose  bead,  long  resident  in 
Paris,  Is  now  the  declared  enemy  of  France,  and  one 
of  the  foremost  soldiers  of  the  S^uousian  confrater- 
nity. From  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  serious  con- 
sequences might  flow  from  the  present  disturbances. 

—  Serpa-Plnto  writes  from  the  Mozambique  coast, 
at  Port  Bocage,  that  he  Is  about  to  lead  an  important 
scientific  expedition  into  equatorial  Africa  for  Portn- 
gal.  He  will  not  visit  the  Kongo,  as  has  been  errone 
ously  reported.  He  will  be  assisted  in  astronomical 
matters  by  Lieut.  Cardozo  and  Paul  Mapp  (photog- 
rapher), a  hundred  Zulus  armed  with  modem  rifles 
of  the  best  kind,  and  four  hundred  porters.  His 
mission  Is  to  study  the  country  between  the  upper 
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ZAtiihcii  and  tlic  coast  KnxHh  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  aod 
It  i«  to  be  of  a  piireJy  scit^ntific  character 

—  The  GermiiUi  bark  Ceylon  reports  that  April  10, 
in  Intitttde  lll*^  north,  longitude  71^  west^  slie  ^^'a3 
struric  by  a  watcr-spout,  cAiryln^'  away  main  and 
itifsxen  lujut^  f  lu**e  to  the  deck.  kUJIoj^  t.h<?  Rn*t  officer, 
»nd  serioiidly  InjuHnj;  Ciipl.  Nowraan.  Duiing  the 
early  part  of  the  aiits'ht,  two  distiiiit  thnuder'Storms 
crossed  the  sky.  All  sail  was  furled  except  reefed 
lower  tofi«ails.  Near  inldnight  a  low  doud  was  ob- 
served abont  five  degrees  above  the  horizon.  The 
r«iniainder  of  the  sky  was  clear.  The  ship  w:is  head- 
ing north-north-west,  and  a  gentle  breeze  was  blowing 
from  south-west.  Suddenly,  through  the  darkneas, 
something  that  at  first  seemed 
a  ship  was  seen  «|uite  near, 
bearing  west -north -west. 
Then  all  crouched  to  the  deck, 
for  a  water-^pout  was  close 
aboard.  The  wind  struck  the 
bow  with  hurricane  furce, 
while  at  the  wheel  aft  it.  be- 
came a  dead  calra»  The  vessel 
w.-w  ihn>wn  over  to  starboard 
unlil  the  lower  yanl-arms  al- 
mnst  touched  the  wator.  Her 
hea<l  was  forced  round  from 
nortJi  -  north  -  west  to  soutb- 
Boutli-ea5t,  and  the  8ait:!i  torn 
into  ribhons.  Then,  ns  the 
wind  came  round  to  starboard, 
the  vesflel  righted  and  v\eQt 
oxer  toport.»  until  the  rait  wad 
underwater  in  almost  an  in* 
stant.  The  main  and  ndzxen 
nia»ts  were  whipped  out  of 
her»  and  the  men  thrown 
across  tbe  deck,  killing  the 
niAte.  Then  suddenly  it  be- 
came calm,  and  the  vessel 
rigUud,  The  captain  thinks 
it  all  i»ccurred  within  two  or 
ihrte  minutea.  During  the 
lime  they  were  in  the  influ- 
euc«  of  the  water-spout,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  St*  Elmo** 
fire  on  all  the  ironwork  of  the 
f«4aeh 

—  A  brief  paper  by  J.  A*  Ockerson  of  St.  Louis, 
on  the  earlier  floods  of  the  lower  Mississippt,  in 
Uii»  Journal  cjf  the  Association  of  engineering  societies! 
for  January  last,  and  a  di9cu<«slou  of  it  by  R.  E. 
McMath*  furnish  some  interesting  statements  at>out 
tl>e  g^eat  fivrjr*  The  conclusion  is  reached  by  the 
fTr-t  iKuned  author,  that,  on  account  of  the  relation 
i^t  exist  between  mean  Hood  height  and  the 
<A  the  Hood  plain,  It  h  possible  to  conclude 
tfttm  the  eqttality  of  height  of  the  actual  and  long- 
iklrnh'^MTiP  I  river-banks  that  there  ha^  been  no  percejj- 
lit*  in  the  mean  llood  height  for  at  least  two 

reii  id  henco  tli.it  the  eutting-away  of  our 

f(if>*si^   iiaa  not  yet  had  a  perceptible  effect  in  the 
rii^init*  of  the  river.    The  second  author  justly  re- 


marks that  the  exceptional  floods  may  now  be  higher 
than  formerly  without  significantly  affecting  the 
mean  height  of  flotxls.  The  old  river-banks  alluded 
to  are  now  seen  enclosing  the  creacent^Hbaped  lakes^ 
so  characteristic  o£  rivers  that  shift  their  course  in 
alluvial  plains;  and  these  are  well  illustrated  in  a 
plat4',  here  copied  in  part  {the  main  stream  is  left  un- 
shaded), coustnicied  from  manuscript  maps  of  the 
government  surveys  of  iB82  and  188.%  of  which  we 
are  glad  to  have  even  tiits  small  glimpse*  Lake 
Bruin  wa^  cut  off  before  the  river  was  known  to 
navigat*>rs;  Lake  St.  Joseph  was  abandoned  probably 
before  17iJ0»  and  in  the  change  the  river-course  was 
shortened  twenty  miles  or  more;  Palmyra  Lake  waa 
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formed  by  the  Davis  cutoff  in  1867;  it  Is  nineteen 
miles  aroinidt  while  the  neck  was  less  than  a  mile 
wide.  The  slope  of  the  tlood  platn  away  frc»m  the 
immediate  river-banks,  caused  by  the  rjuick  deposit 
of  much  sediment  near  the  main  chatmel  during 
overflows,  Is  sometimes  very  marked.  It  generally 
gives  a  lateral  descent  of  from  one  to  ten  feet  in  a 
mile,  and  in  an  extreme  case  the  fall  was  13  feet  in 
0o7.  Tlic  bluffs  enclosing  the  river-bottom  are  shown 
on  the  ea**t,  but  are  not  included  on  the  west. 

—  In  the  report  of  the  In t>er national  commission  of 
the  .Suez  Ciiual,  says  the  BUctrtad  remum,  attention 
is  drawn  to  tlie  important  question  of  night  naviga- 
tion in  the  canal  by  means  of  the  electrie  light.  This 
subject  is  said  to  be  under  serious  consideration^  ex- 
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periments  having  been  made  with  the  electric  light 
between  Suez  and  Ismailia.  But  it  happened,  unfor- 
tunately, that  a  bright  moon  was  shining  on  the 
night  when  these  experiments  were  made,  the  re- 
sult being  that  the  effect  of  the  electric  light  was 
lessened. 

—  Capt.  W.  H.  mil  reports,  that  while  on  board 
the  schooner  Elizabeth,  bound  from  New  York  to 
Newbern,  N.C.,  he  met  with  a  heavy  gale  off  Hat- 
teras,  wind  north-east,  heavy  sea.  lie  could  not  clear 
the  Diamond,  and  had  to  scud  through  Batteras 
Slough.  The  sea  boarded  the  vessel,  and  took  the 
bulwarks  away.  Fearing  for  the  vessel's  safety,  oil 
was  poured  over  the  stem,  a  little  at  a  time,  from 
an  ordinary  stone  jug.  This  at  once  smoothed  the 
sea's  surface,  making  it  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
ground-swell ;  and  the  Elizabeth  went  in  without 
shipping  any  more  seas.  A  brig,  seeing  the  smooth 
water  astern  of  this  vessel,  steered  for  her  wake,  and 
ran  through  under  close-reefed  topsails,  keeping  in 
the  smooth  water. 

—  A  summary  of  observations  on  earthquake  phe- 
nomena made  in  Tasmania,  during  1883  and  1884,  by 
Commander  Shortt  of  Ilobart,  records  a  great  num- 
ber uf  moderate  shocks  during  these  ^ears,  although 
they  had  been  very  rare  before.  Nearly  one  hundred 
disturbances  were  felt  at  St.  Mary's  in  February, 
1884 ;  and  over  one  thousand  have  been  noted  at 
Gould's  Country  since  April  12,  1883,  when  the  first 
shock  was  felt  there.  These  small  earthquakes  are 
seldom  felt  outside  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  Tas- 
mania; and  their  origin  seems  to  be  a  hundred  or 
more  miles  out  to  sea,  near  the  border  of  the  deep 
waters  which  separate  Australia  from  New  Zealand. 

—  The  Linnean  society  of  New  South  Wales  again 
offers  a  prize  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  life-history  of  the  bacillus  of  typhoid- 
fever.  The  essay  must  be  based  entirely  on  original 
research,  the  details  of  which,  and  of  the  methods 
employed,  are  to  be  fully  explained;  to  be  delivered 
before  Dec.  31,  1885. 

—  Mr.  C.  R.  Orcutt  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  proposes  to 
publish  from  that  place  a  small  quarterly  journal  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  shells,  Crustacea,  and  radiates, 
in  the  interest  of  students  and  collectors  of  the  same. 

—  The  Board  of  trustees  of  Indiana  university 
selected  Prof.  John  M.  Coulter  of  Wabash  college, 
and  editor  of  the  Botanical  gazette,  to  fill  the  chair  of 
botany  in  that  institution;  but  it  is  understood  he 
has  declined  the  position. 

—  In  speaking  of  the  erosion  of  big  guns,  Capt. 
Noble  recently  explained  to  a  representative  of  the 
Pall-mall  budf/et  that  the  latest  era  in  gun-making 
dated  back  to  1877.  The  great  advance  then  made 
resulted  directly  from  experiments  with  powder.  We 
stepped  at  once  from  velocities  of  fifteen  hundred  feet 
to  the  present  velocities  of  from  two  thousand  feet 
to  twenty-three  hundred  feet  per  second.  The  very 
high  charges  now  employed  (eight  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  of  powder  have  been  fired  in  a  single 
charge  from  a  hundred-ton  gun,  and  three  hundred 


pounds  from  a  gun  not  quite  twenty-five  tons  in 
weight),  and  the  relatively  very  long  time  during 
which  the  high  pressure  and  the  temperature  of  the 
explosion  are  continued,  have  aggravated  to  a  very 
serious  extent  the  evils  due  to  erosion,  and  the  con- 
sequent rapid  wear  of  the  bores  of  guns.  At  the 
moment  of  explosion  the  surfaces  of  the  guns  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  charge  are  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
The  heated  gases  passing  over  these  fused  surfaces 
at  a  high  velocity  and  pressure,  absolutely  remove 
that  surface,  and  give  rise  to  that  erosion  which  is  so 
serious  an  evil  in  guns  where  large  charges  are  em- 
ployed. All  guns  are  now  made  with  a  lining,  which 
is  taken  out  when  it  has  been  eroded  :  the  operation 
may  occupy  from  two  to  three  months.  Tiie  hun- 
dred-and-ten  gun  could  not  be  fired,  with  a  full  bat- 
tering charge  (nine  hundred  pounds  of  powder), 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  rounds;  but  it  will 
fire  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  smaller  charges 
(s>ay,  two-thirds  of  the  full  charge)  without  very 
serious  injury  resulting. 

—  Messrs,  J.  de  Brettes  and  P.  Lacabanne-Cour- 
rege  left  Buenos  Ayres  in  January  with  the  intention 
of  traversing  the  Grand  Chaco  at  its  greatest  breadth 
from  Corrienies  to  Candelaria.  Persuaded  that  the 
misfortunes  of  previous  explorers  were  due  to  the 
presence  with  them  of  a  force  so  large  as  to  excite 
the  suspicions  of  the  Indians,  thus  bringing  on  active 
hostilities,  these  travellers  propose  to  make  the  jour- 
ney, accompanied  only  by  two  Indian  servants. 

—  Victor  Giraud,  having  reached  Paris  on  his  re- 
turn from  central  Africa,  was  received  with  Mat  by  a 
deputation  from  the  Soci^i^  de  geographic;  andiiis 
announced,  that,  in  recognition  of  the  energy,  per- 
severance, and  courage  with  which  he  pursued  his 
explorations,  the  Ministry  of  marine  have  proposed 
him  for  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  honor. 

—  We  have  received  three  pamphlets  by  Dr.  Rollin 
R.  Gregg  of  Buffalo,  entitled  *  Diphtheria  and  bacte- 
ria,' ^  Professor  Pasteur's  experiments,  bacteria  in 
various  diseases,'  and  *  The  revelations  of  fibrhi.' 
They  embody  the  results  of  the  writer's  so-called 
scientific  experiments  upon  fibrine,  of  which  material 
he  finds  all  forms  of  bacteria  to  be  composed.  Inas- 
much as  he  gives  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
proper  methods  of  sterilization  were  employed,  and 
displays  his  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  distilled  water 
may  be  full  of  micro-organisms,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  these  papers  will  command  much  atten- 
tion. Indeed,  no  such  work  is  worthy  of  criticism; 
for  the  day  has  passed  when  the  pathogenic  p^ope^ 
ties  of  bacteria,  as  such,  can  be  disputed,  except  as 
the  result  of  the  most  careful  labor  by  experts  in  all 
the  methods  of  manipulation. 

—  In  the  article  on  'Koads  from  India  to  central  ' 
Asia,'  in  our  last  issue,  in  the  third  line  of  Uie  third 
paragraph,  second  column  of  p.  361,  *  northern* 
should  read  'southern;'  and  in  the  first  line  of  the 
fourth  paragraph,  in  the  same  column,  *  to  the  south* 
should  read  *  to  the  north.'  In  the  next  to  the  la«i 
line  in  the  first  column  of  the  following  page,  '  1S83' 
should  be  *  1881.' 
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COMMENT  AND   CRITICISM. 

It  may  sort  BE  AM^^:^  to  leruind  a  corre- 
spondeot  in  to-day* s  issue  that  the  ai'giiments 
which  he  uses  to  .-^how  the  peculiar  fitness 
of  Col,  ColeinHn  for  th**  position  of  commis- 
sioner of  agn  culture*  would.  Willi  very  slight 
changes,  sliow  him  to  be  qualified  to  net  as 
director  of  the  geological  survey,  or  super- 
intendent of  the  census,  or»  iu  fact,  fui'  any 
executive  po8ition.  The  work  uf  the  dipait- 
mcut  of  agriculture  is  largely  sclenLilic  work  ; 
and,  as  we  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  the 
remarks  to  whicli  our  correspondent  takes 
exception,  the  proper  and  etfcctive  direction 
of  such  work  retjuires  something  more  than 
ordinary  executive  and  business  ability.  ''  The 
ability  to  distinguish  and  recommend  what  Is 
best,  to  discover  and  make  use  of  the  ability 
of  specialists/*  implies  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  what  has  already  been  done,  and  of  the 
dbtiiiguishing  qualities  of  the  *  best/  an  ac- 
quaintance with  specialists,  aud  a  capability  of 
judging  of  the  merit  of  their  work,  such  as 
only  a  ^  techoical  expert '  can  i>ossess,  A  man 
who,  without  special  scientific  attainments, 
undertakes  to  direct  the  work  of  scientific 
ialists,  must  inevitably  stand  mueij  in  the 
le  position  as  the  typical  fine  lady  who  is 
the  slave  of  her  domestics*  He  may  irritate 
and  hinder  by  ill-judged  interference,  or  he 
may  leave  matters  to  take  their  own  course,  as 
has  usually  been  done;  but  any  broad,  well- 
planned  jKjlicy  is  practically  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, 

A  further  impoHant  consideration  is  that 
there  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment-stations 
devoted  more  or  less  exclusively  to  scientific 
investigations  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 
The  United-States  department  of  agriculture 
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should  be  the  natural  centre  and  regulator 
of  this  work,  giving  it  a  general  unity,  and 
preventing  unnecessary  duplication  of  experi- 
ments- Moreover,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to 
these,  in  the  several  states,  so-called  *  national 
ex|jeriment-stations,*  in  the  conduct  of  which 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  have  at 
least  an  advisory  jiower.  It  may  be  set  down 
as  certain,  however,  that  the  men  who  are 
conducting  this  experimental  work,  many  of 
them  eminent  in  their  profession,  will  pay 
small  heed  to  the  advice  of  any  ooramissioner 
whom  tiiey  cannot  respect  as  at  least  their 
equal  in  scientific  attainments.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  regarded  as  unfriendly  to  Col. 
Coleman.  Judged  by  the  pre%1ou3  history  and 
pi-esent  standing  of  the  department,  the  tqj- 
pointmcnt  is  an  excellent  one.  What  we 
desire  to  see  is  a  new  system,  and  only  secon- 
darily, and  as  a  result  of  that,  a  new  man. 


Dr.  Adolf  Drokke,  director  of  the  reaU 
gymnasium  at  Trier,  has  lately  published  an 
elaborate  paper  on  the  place  of  geography  as 
a  science  and  in  the  school.  While  certain 
parts  of  it  seem  to  us  sotnewliat  visionary,  — 
such  as  the  formation  of  an  intcruational 
academy  of  geography t  the  establishment  of 
professorships  of  geography  in  all  universities, 
and  the  adoption  of  an  initial  meridian  in  20° 
west  longitude,  —  the  greater  share  contains 
suggestions  that  are  at  least  valuable  and  prac- 
tical, even  if  not  altogether  novel.  Certainly 
there  is  much  need  of  improvement  in  geo- 
graphic instruction,  as  we  have  already  point- 
ed out.  There  is  so  general  an  agreement  on 
this  subject,  that  what  we  need  now  is  not  so 
much  a  discussion  of  what  changes  to  make, 
as  how  to  get  the  money  for  making  them. 
Good  maps  and  models,  illustrations  and 
specimens,  as  well  as  expensively  taught  and 
far- travelled  teachers,  are  the  first  needs,  but 
where  do  we  find  school  committees  ready  to 
supply  them  ? 
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Amon**  the  wonderful  acbievements  of 
modern  explorers  should  be  placed  on  record 
the  history  of  the  successful  experlitiou  of 
Capt.  Will&rd  Glazier  iu  search  of  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  the  Mississippi  River.  This 
daring  explorer,  at  tlie  head  of  a  large  and 
well-equipped  piu*t\%  peuetraled  llie  imtro<.kicu 
wilderness  of  central  Minnesota,  and  reached 
Lake  Itasca,  which  has  so  long  been  regarded 
as  the  source  of  the  great  river.  Not  content 
with  tJiis  achieveujent,  he  plunged  l>aldly  into 
the  forest,  and  succeeded,  after  gi'eat  exertions, 
in  forcing  his  way  three  tniles  farther  south- 
ward, where  he  came  to  a  second  lake,  also 
drainetl  by  the  Mississippi,  and  forming,  as  he 
states,  its  ultertnost  bead.  To  this  lake  he 
gives  his  own  name,  that  the  fame  of  his 
achicveraeut  may  be  perpetuated.  It  is  per- 
haps unfortunate,  that,  as  this  whole  region 
was  sectioniJied  by  the  general  land-office  sev- 
eral years  previous  13',  lines  having  been  run  at 
everj'  mile,  a  prior  claim  to  this  great  discov- 
er)* may  arise.  In  any  case,  however,  the 
names  of  Capt.  Glazier  and  John  Fhenix  as 
explorers  will  go  down  to  posterity  side  by 
side. 


LETTERS    TO    THE   EDITOR. 

*»•  Corrfupvnd&nU  are  rfqnttted  to  b^  n*  ftri^/a4po9Hbh,     Tht 
utrUer'B  namt  U  in  all  ca*eB  rtqvirfd  an  proo/  of  ffot>d  /aUA> 

The  new  oommissloner  of  agriculture. 

In  your  notice^  April  U),  of  the  appoinlincnt  of  Col 
Coleman  to  be  commissioner  of  agricnkure,  you  com- 
mend tho  selection  because  of  his  *' knowledge  of 
practical  agriculture,  and  his  experience  of  men  and 
affairs,'*  and  indirectly  contlemn  it  because  he  does 
not  have  **any  special  or  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  adence  of  ag;ncidture;*^  your  klea  seeming  to 
l>e  that  the  agricultural  department  should  be  organ- 
ized m  a  *  scientific  bureau,  with  a  technical  expert 
at  itfl  head.' 

Col.  Coleman  has  one  additional  qualification,  In 
which  he  differs  from  all  previous  eommissionera: 
he  is  without  i\  pet  hobby.  His  course  will  be  to 
elevate  the  work  of  the  bureau  from  the  advocacy  of 
some  ejngle  theory,  to  the  development  of  what  is 
best  in  &  variety  of  theorie?^,  and  the  adaptation  of 
thai  best  to  the  practical  work  of  the  agriculturist. 
To  carry  out  such  a  course,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  head  of  the  bur<\au  *hou3d  be  a  technical  ex- 
pert:* indeed,  it  Is  bettiT  i!i:it  lie  should  not.  be. 
Technical  experts  in  one  or  two  or  three  b ranches 
of  scientific  agriculiure  are,  as  a  rule,  those  gentle- 
men who  have  bees  in  their  bMunets  and  seem  to  be 
incapable  of  avich  univeraal  control  as  ought  to  be  re- 

? Hired;  and  experts  in  all  branches  caunoi  be  found. 
f  one  have  the  ability  to  distinguish  and  recommend 


what  is  best,  to  discover  and  make  use  of  tfee  ahnfl 
of  speeiailsta,  to  restrain  the  di- 
department  of  his  general  work  1  l« 

the  rest,  that  one  is  the  person  u*  n^iw.  rua^i^e  na  tbt" 
general  head.    Such  a  person  b  Col.  Colemao.    His 
experience  of  men  and  afTaira,  and  the  gejjer.il  it*- 
preciation  of  his  fitness  in  the  conditions  you  p 
out,  by  all  classes  of  men,  prove  the  wisdom 
selection. 

When  the  bureau  is  to  be  properly  organised  at  a 
scientific  one,  will  be  after  the  so-called  n  '-'-'•  "J 
colleges,  founded  at  so  enormous  an  exp. 
general  government,  shall  have  done  wh a: 
Iniended  to  do, —raise  up  young  men  and  v^ 
first,  to  an  appreciation  of  what  scientific  agric 
Ib  capable;  and,  second,  to  an  '  1  il  abiJitt  to 

pursue  and  apply  it.     Until  tJj  ^  are  abaa- 

doned  hy  men  capable  of  undei-L.^nutJi^  the 
of  a  new  and  well-made  road,  such  men  to  bf 
who  are  practical  workers  themselves,  there  r 
no  use  of  attempting  science  in  a  place  the  prorftt^ 
of  which  is  really  only  the  (*ollatlou,  selection,  &a 
dilTusion  of  such  knowledge  as  can  be  use*!  in  tb 
gradual  development  of  all  the  resources  of  the  co\i 
try.     When  the  work  of  such  an  education  is  ' 
at  the  right  end,  it  will  have  IL*  natural  sequa 
a  higher  gradation  of  the  work  of  the  head  1 
agricultural   bureau,  if  any  thing  higher  tlifl 
which  will  be  accomplished  by  the*  new  cotnmii 
la  needed.  Auo.  F.  HAHt 


^l,  Loub,  April  19. 


Auroras. 


Various  speculations  are  met  with  from  tim^fc 
time  as  to  the  extent  of  any  individual  display  < 
an  atirora.     A  prominent  French  writer  bos  k€*uU^ 
ly  attempted   to  show  that  auroriLS  are  not  wiilnf 
extended,  and  has  instanced  the  ca^e  of  the  nn<i 
brilliant  aurora  of  modern  times  at  Bnissels,  BeW 
uni.     This  phenomenon  occurred  on  Feb.  4,  103| 
and  the  writer  emphasizes  the  fact  ♦>  -^  ^^  -r 
seen  at  God thaab,  Greenland.    Met*'  ltt)se^] 

vatioas  at  the  latter  place  for  this  da:  acc«^J 

flible;  but  there  is  tittle  doubt  that,  if  theit^  were  »tic1i,  f 
it  would  be  found  that  the  sky  was  clondH,  Om*  fw»-| 
venting  the  appearance.     At  all  evi-s 
tlons  made  on  the  American  polar 
which  wintered  about  four  hundred   ,..,,:.,. 
Gddihaab,   show   the  most   lirilliant  aurora  ^I     1 
winter  on    Feb.    4.      The    same   aurora    was 
throughout  the  northern  United  States. 

When  we  consider,  that,   as  shown  by  Vrol 
Loomis,  during  a  maximum  period  of  sonsi  '^^       ' 
are  also  the  greatest  number  of  aurora.^,     '       i 

freat  solar  outbursts  are  followed   or  at 
y  magnetic  storms  and  brilliant  auroral  ^ 
we  are  led  to  the  view  that  the  cause  i* 
may  be  superterrestrinl.  acting  either  dirtJcU>  oi  ia*ii*      J 
recily  throui»h  induced  earth-currents,  I 

It  would  seem  as  though  all  auror.i  i.ir^ 

tation  of  cosmic  enerj»y,  and   that 
brilliancy  are  limited  by  the  hth..; 
the  vapor  in  the  air,  by  Ihe  t*' 
fessor  Lemstriim  in  Fiutand  obi 
the  aurora  by  artificial  means  duiiui;  unc 
during  the  next  winter,  which  whs  barrel i 
auroras,  both  he  and  Profes<ior  ■  -       ' 
in  Iceland,  failed  in  this.    It  r 

success  was  owing  as  much  to     _,....,  .- 

condensation  of  atmospheric  tlectncity,  as  to  tiii     ■ 
artificial  means  employed.  ^ 

The  question  of   the  source  of  t^ 
an  aurora  is  an  important  on^  iu  i] 
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the  fa<:t  that  thus  far  all  attempU  at  connecting 
aurorAl  phenomena  directly  with  meteorological  have 
f Ailed,  goes  far  to  show  a  cosmic  rather  Uian  a  terres- 
trial origin  for  the  aurora,  H.  A.  H. 

An  eztJUict  hydroid. 

Whether  Shakspeare  was  the  fii-st  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  idea  of  *Senufms  in  stones/  the  writer 
of  this  notice  is  not  scholarly  enough  to  answer. 
Strongly  impressed  by  many  demonstrations  of  its 
truth,  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  detraction  that  he  ventures 
the  opinion  that  the  inspired  bard  could  not  have 
appreciated  the  sij^nificance  of  his  declaration,  if  we 
t^ke  into  consul  derail  on  what  these  sermons  have 
since  reveal^'d  to  us  of  the  past  history  of  the  world. 
The  rocks  have  proved  to  be  volumes  of  the  most 
cx>nvincinc  sermons,  and  every  pebble  has  a  story 
that  may  be  read.  Such  a  pebble,  the  subject  of  the 
.^sent  communication,  was  sent  to  the  writer  by  a 
tly  esteemed  friend,  the  well-known  naturalist 
philologist.  Prof.  Samuel  »s,  Haldeman,  shortly 
""  llfs  death.  It  was  picked  up  in  Lebanon  coun* 
hut  exactly  at  what  locality 
to  inquire,  It  rs  an  irregular 
rectangular  plccoofquartzite,  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  two  diameters, 
and  half  an  inch  In  the  third  diameter. 
It  has  several  conchoidal  fracture*,  is 
water- rollo<!,  wiib  rounrled  edges,  and 
smooth.  It  ts  dirty  white,  opaque, 
homoj;;eneous,  and  of  flinty  texture. 
Emb^'dded  in  it*  scattered  here  and 
there,  are  seen  several  dozen  little  fos- 
sils, all  of  the  same  chfi racier,  and  worn 
level  with  the  smooth  surfaces  of  the 
pc*bb!e.  Mo.it  of  the  fossil-*  have  the 
form  of  a  narrow  ellipse  wltli  acute 
C3tiremitie««*  or  have  ih*_*  shape  of  a  sec- 
tion of  a  double  convex  lens.  Where 
they  ero^s  the  e^lges  of  ibc  pebble,  they 
exhibit  the  SHUie  form  of  outline  on 
the  contimiou»  surfaces;  so  that,  if 
isolated,  they  would  appear  to  \m 
actually  lenfit'idnr  in  form.  They  are 
compisrd  of  sniokyn-olored  i(uart7ite» 
cros*>*1iarred  with  white,  and  con  trust 
con<>ptctT,>!iMy  with  their  matrix.  My 
fli-  "M,  on  i«eelijg  thi*  pebble, 

w:i'  '  fossils  were   rhizopods, 

rel.it' u  MP  liii' nuTir    i"' hut  an  in- 

iNp«>'tiun   with   a   ]  itcd  ih»*m       iiAutniMANA 

bably  to  be  liyl       :  ited  to  the       raiMAKVA. 

*toiit«s,  and  eifpeciaiiy  to  Phyllo- 
u«.  The  lenticular  sections  of  the  fossils  gener- 
ally 'Tu  four  to  nint*  millimt^ires  in  length  by 
onr  id  Ihree-et2:lith5  niiliinietres  in  ttiickuess 
at  '  X"^  rcpri'seutril  in  the  aeeomf»anying 
flc;!  irn  «Tns?in<i  tht^  sln»rt  diuuieterof 
thi  i'»us  are  produced  by  what  appear  to 
be  two  r«tw»  of  tells,  with  tlieir  ImttomM  applied  to- 
gether ifvwHnIK'.  and  sejiarated  by  a  median,  slightly 
uii'l  '  *  *  '"  V  of  the  cell*  are  Uask'Shaped, 
wii  iilwurd,  and  reachluii  the  con- 
vey ^'  '  'in-rs  the  neck  is  vari- 
abl  !t  to  l>e  absent,  the 
diJt'  .  ii*lent  on  sections  of 
the«.ellt*rti  ilii[+'i.^tii  lt-v*5i».  In  the  5i>eeimen  figured^ 
the  b»',iked  c»'ll-^  AftfteurAotiiMnv'hntcitrvedorrelort'Iike, 
bui  *  '  ■  f.  Tiiebodyof 
llu  :  oky  hue,  while 

lh<  .- ,  1'   »"*i  sharply 

dfd  ii4.     The  seems  to 

U*(r  m(  the  eel n  cupied  by 


a  more  translucent  deposit  of  silex.  In  several  of 
the  fossils  like  the  one  tignred»  the  number  of  cells 
in  each  row  Is  about  two  dozen.  The  lenticular  sec- 
tions of  the  fossils  are  not  all  equally  symmetrical 
with  the  one  figured^  some  bulging  more  on  one  side 
than  the  other,  and  a  few  being  thicker  towards  one 
pole  than  the  other,  and  less  acute  at  the  end.  Two 
specimens,  of  which  one  is  eleven  millimetres  long, 
are  slightly  constricted  near  the  middle,  and  look 
like  conjoined  pairs.  Another  specimen,  unlike  the 
others,  extends  across  the  pebble  for  about  eighteen 
millimetres,  is  of  nearly  uniform  width  Ihrougluait, 
and  i^  broken  near  the  middle.  One  extremity  curves 
laterally,  and  ends  lu  an  obtusely  rounded  manner: 
the  other  extremity  extends  obliquely  in  an  opposite 
direction,  tapers  a  "short  distance,  and  is  then  pro- 
longed to  a  broken  end. 

From  the  well-known  graptolltea  of  the  Silurian 
rocks,  our  fossil  differs  especially  in  the  cells  being 
embedded  in  a  common  basl**  or  matrix.  In  this 
respect  resembling  such  polyzoa  as  Cristatella  in  com- 
parison with  Plumatelhi,  Ttie  age  of  the  fossil  1  am 
unable  to  read  in  the  pebble,  though  doubtless  others 
may  be  able  to  do  so.  In  I^ebanon  county  the  pre- 
vailing rocks  are  of  lower  Silurian  age;  and  it  is  prob- 
able the  pebble  pertains  to  one  of  these,  though  it 
may  have  travelled  fn)ni  another  source.  The  char- 
acter of  the  fossil  appears  to  be  different  from  ajiy 
previously  indicated;  and  1  would  propose  to  name  it 
Haldemant  primaeva,  in  memory  of  the  one  who 
called  our  attention  to  tlils  interesting  representative 
of  the  hydroids,  Joskimi  Leidy. 

Fhosphatic  locka  of  Florida. 

In  my  *  Report  on  cotlon-production  in  Florida,'  vol. 
vi.  of  the  quarto  series  of  cer>Hus  reports,  p.  14  |194), 
there  is  an  analysis,  by  Ijr.  G.  \V,  Ilawes,  of  a  build- 
ing-stone from  Hawthorne,  Alachua  county.  This 
rock  contains  ]tV.02%of  phosphoric  acid:  and  It  was 
considered  as  of  eocene  or  olji:oceneage.  like  th«*  rest 
of  the  limestone  i>f  the  peninsula. 

During  the  past  winter,  Mr.  L.  C.  Johnson  of  the 
U.  S.  geological  survey  has  been  collecting  in  Flor- 
ida, and  biCn  made  a  very  importatii  discovery.  He 
finds  that  ihe  building  or  chimney  rock  in  several  of 
the  counties  of  the  state,  and  probably  wherever  it  is 
found,  like  that  occurring  at  Hawthorne,  is  generally 
phosphatic.  Specimens  sent  to  me  for  examination 
l»y  Mr.  Johnson,  froiu  Suwannee,  Levy,  Alachua,  and 
Marion  counties,  are  strongly  pho'ph'atic,  varying  in 
content  of  phosphoric  acid  from  live  to  ten  per  cent. 
The  m,alerial  which  contains  most  phosphoric  acid  is 
a  porous,  soft  rock,  consisting  in  the  main  of  grains 
of  i|uartz^  with  occasionally  a  little  carbonate  oillmet 
but  seldom  ver>'  much.  In  some  of  the  specimens, 
especially  those  from  near  Waldo,  the  soft  friable 
mck  contains  small  nodubr  masses  of  neai'ly  pure 
phosphate  of  lime  disseminaied  through  it.  The 
largest  of  thcLse  nodule^  j.h  some  two  inches  in  diameter. 

By  the  discover}*  of  a  highly  fojisiliferous  bed  near 
Waldo,  Mr.  Johnson  h^^  bep?'i  able  to  fix  the  age  of 
these  phofephatic  rocK--  *  Tie  or  later;  and  this 

view  is  confirmed  by  1 1  us  frtun  Kock  Spring 

in  Orange  county,  coil  ^''^    in   1880,  which 

Professor  Angelo  Ileilprin  d  from  the  fos- 

sils to  be  raiocene^     I  ha\  y  tested  all  these 

specimens,  and  find  them,  without  exception,  highly 
phosphatic. 

From  these  facts,  and  others  presented  in  the  sub- 
joined  letter  of  Mr.  Johnson,   it  appears  thi\t   the 
deposit*  of  miocene  axr'*  -^^^^  t^'^fierally  spread  over  the  . 
Florida  ixminsula,  if  ey  are  not  co-exl< 

sive  with  those  of  the  > 
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This  will  lead  to  a  mod  id  call  on  of  some  of  the 
view*  !id vanned  hi  my  census  report  above  referred 
to,  concern  in  g  lUe  pOAt  geoJugiciil  history  of  the  pe- 
nlnsuhi,  and  the  nr'iiibi  of  ihe  high  h  urn  macks:  for 
these  hiimtnocks,  in  part  at  least,  are  producfd  by 
the  action  of  the  miucene  phosphaiic  limei^tone,  and 
not  the  oliyocene^  uj>ou  the  prevailing  sandy  soils, 

And^  similarly,  the  mnch  widerdisiributlon  uf  these 
miocene  rocks  provt!S  that  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  peninsula  was  submerged  after  the  uligoceue 
period  ihan  I  at  one  time  supposed. 

We  shall  look  with  the  very  greatest  interest  for 
the  results  of  Mr,  Johnson's  investigations  of  the 
rocks  of  the  western  coast  of  FJorida,  iu  Hernando 
and  Hillsborough  counties. 

I  may  add  that  none  of  the  specimens  of  the  upper 
oJigocene  or  Vicksbnrg  limestone,  either  from  Florida 
or  Alabama,  which  I  have  exauiined,  show  more  iha,n 
a  slight  trace  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Eugene  A,  Smith, 
Uutversity  of  Alabaaia»  Ai»rU  20, 


It  might  have  been  hasty,  without  books,  and  with- 
out sufficient  opportunity  for  cojuparison,  to  have 
pronounced  the  pliosphatic  rooks  of  Preston's  Sink, 
Fort  Harlee,  mioeene^  or  not  older.  I  now  think  it 
later  still  ;  but  always  with  the  reservation  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  change  my  mind  upon  a  more 
careful  study,  under  circumstances  more  favorable, 
and  also  deferruig  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  White,  who 
already  has  such  favorable  opportunities,  when  he 
can  get  time  to  take  up  tbe  suliject,  with  all  my  col- 
lection before  him. 

The  location  of  these  phosphates  is  of  more  imme- 
diate import  to  ynu  and  me.  But,  on  the  question  of 
the  horizon,  1  ask  the  consideration  of  the  fads  and 
specimen  alretidy  sent  ynu.  The  *Ni{£gerbink  '  at 
Downing's,  In  this  vicinity  alone,  ought  to  set  the 
question  at  rest  J  There  you  find  in  situ,  and  exhibit- 
ing tlnir  due  relations,  the  oligocene  limestone  at 
the  base,  and  finally,  after  various  intermediate  de- 
posits, a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above,  llie  siliceous 
phofiphfttic  rock,  exactly  similar  to  that  sent  you  from 
the  quarry  at  Gainesville^  from  Liveoak^  and  which 
is  found  in  this  oak  and  hickory  region  on  the  top  of 
Hvery  hill. 

There,  also,  you  find  two  fossils,— the  Ostrca,  found 
also  at  Hawthorne  and  in  the  Wacahootie  region, 
Marion  county*  always  underlying  the  phosphates, 
and  above  the  (Drbitoides  and  Peeten  of  the  lime- 
Btone;  and  the  other,  the  great  coralline,  of  which  1 
coald  mail  but  a  fragment.  This  last  is  seen  in  si/u, 
so  far  as  I  am  now  informed,  nowhere  but  on  the 
tops  tjf  these  hills,  overlooking  the  Natural  Bri*lge 
of  Santa  Fd. 

The  Furt  Harlee  mai'l,  near  Waldo,  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  phospliatic  rock  I  have  been  sending 
you  from  su  many  points.  It  has  all  its  shells,  or  casts 
of  shells,  intact.  The  vertebrate  fossils,  liowever, 
seem  the  same;  that  is,  the  sharks*  teeth  and  saurian 
remains  are  alike.  The  phoaphatic  rock  has  lost  all 
its  fossil  shells.  That  these  once  existed,  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  occasionally  a  trace  may  be  found.  If 
not  the  same,  then  how  are  Ihey  related?  The  argu- 
ment must  be  postponed;  but  to  me  the  conclusion  is 
clear  that  the  Waldo  bed  is  newer  than  the  others. 
All  the  otheri*,  from  the  texture  of  the  rock,  the 
obscure  traces  of  shells,  the  chemical  constituents, 
and  from  the  surroundings,  may  be  classed  as  one. 

1  Thrci*  othvr«,  horciufuri'  explalnod»  —  Stramoti*  At  Haw-^ 
lUernc,  ButHvan  old  tIelJ,  ami  Ihe  dt-viV^  mUl-boppcr, — aUfttUn 
ihii  swne  conclufiioni,  «tnl  nouo  conlrudJct. 


The  great  extent  of  the  formation,  and  the  unifonuity 

of  the  rock,  are  still  very  reinarkable. 

Undoubtedly  It  is  tlie  ^ame  rock  seen  near  QcaUi^ 
where  the  limestone  is  not  visible,   at    HawC 
at  OaiuL'Svine,  at  Newmanville,  at  two  orthreej 
in   the    vicinity  of   Liveoak,   and    on    innu 
othera  all  over  thin  central  ri'^ion  of  oligocene  sin! 
Strangely,  too,  the  knobs  are  uniformly  of  a  hHsht  i 
about  S'txty  feet  above  the  surr 
pressions  marked  by  the  cherty  ; 
be  interesting  and  valuable,  if  1  ij  .u  l.jc  .i 
power,  to  IfKHie  and  mcjisure  the  est**nt  of  ev 
of  these  deposits.     Your  own   census  report,! 
tbe  extent  of  hummocks,  and  oak  artd  liickoi] 
east  of  the  great  chain  of  *-nnd-dv!n*^«  frr>in 
north w^ird,  and  west  of  the  1 
means  I  can  suggest  for  m;\! 
mate.  L\l  ..,  .^^  i.  -  .  o,.,,: 

NewmauvlUc,  Fl».,  M»rcU  2K. 

I>o  tolegraph-^wdres  foretell  stomu? 

Probably  some  thoin  "  ■'    v«T...r;,. .,  ,  li^,.  ».. 
the  automatic   storni 
vibration,    I  allowt^d  a 

long  time  attached  to  ou^  cornt^rof  my  Ur^meiJ 
because  of  its  practical  utility  as  a  weather-pn 
When  not  a  leaf  was  stiriin^  in  the  nel^   " 
and  not  a  br**ath  to  be   felt,  the  d«H(»    « 
wert>  audible  in  almost  every  room,  jtlfii^^ 
hatl  been  duly  applied.     Before  tba( 
advaiice  of  every  severe  storm,  the    i 
hardly  itihabltable  on  account  of  tlie  unvarihlri^ 
roar,  which  would  have  made  a  fir«t-rale  case  foriha 
Society  for  psychical  research. 

The  warning  tliat  it  gave  varied  from  six  to  iwtltt 
hours,  rarely  exceeding  the  latter;  and  I  do  noij 
think  it  ever  warned  in  vain.  Wht^n  the  storm  dcui*! 
ally  came,  the  noise  nearly  always  ceased.  It  neref  I 
was  noticeable  in  the  warmer  part  of  the  year;  «ii<l  [ 
through  tbe  heat  of  midsummer  it  was  sUeDL  1 1 
cannot  recall  any  exception  lo  t^  ■-  '*  ™i.--.-. 
clamor  was  reached  some  hour> 
storm,'  as  it  was  called,  of  Noveii 
through   two   winters  and  the  pru\  l» 

autumn  and  spring  I  found  tt  a  trust  ««»i 

aunoimcing  storm-signaller,  which  1»  j 
time  to  prepare.     I  had  it  removed,  t 
there   was  sickness   in   the    house,   ami   ;..-  -^  >. ,.. 
prophecies  were  not  appreciated. 

I  explained  the  phenomenon*  partly  at  Uist.  \>j 
the  effect  of  very  distant  air-impulses  imt 
sound-waves  from  wire  lo  wire,  after  tlte 
tlie  acoustic  or  mechanical  telejihone*  V* 
not  seem  quite  adequate,  when  one  consi»l 
those  vibrations  must  have  travelled  i« 
storm  l>y  hours;  and  yet  how  much  ene 
sonorousness  they  retained  when  they  rvache 

W]kL  H,  BABOoeK, 
WafiblngtoQ,  April  10. 


[We  have  good  authority  for  savin sr  that  thi^  vibr^ 
tiuns  of  the  telephone  and  telcL 
f erred  to  are  certainly  not  du*? 
nor  to  the  minute  acoustic  waves  ^i 
telephone,  but  are  simple  transverst 
longitudinal  waves  suel"   »«  .n  . >,.r  m, 
cord  that  gives  out  a  r.i 

are  ultimately  caused  b>  al 

stretched  In  n  permanent  hicaiion,  tlicie  will  undow 
edly  be  a  ceilain  direction  and  character  of  nfw 
that  will  call  forth  its  loudest  tones.  Our  corm>|wo^ 
ent's  wire  may  be  specially  tntiuenceil  bjr  tbe  fouUk-'l 
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eriy  wjiitU  that  precede  storms.  Sometimes  rapid 
alteniatlona  of  sunshine  and  shade,  by  beating  and 
cooling  the  wire,  cause  it  to  eloiiirate  and  contract 
rapidly^  and  maintain  an  additional  series  of  nmsical 
notes.  Sometiinesi  tlie  length  and  ten&ioa  of  a  wire 
stretched  l>etvveen  two  telephone  supports  ia  such 
that  it  can  harmonically  respond  to  sevenvl  classes  of 
waves  transmitted  from  distant  part*  of  the  Inie. 
We  thus  ohtain  tlie  v«ry  rich  etTects  of  the  aeolian 
barp^  which,  as  is  well  known,  Ims  often  been  said  to 
Hug  out  the  tintst  imu^s  before  a  storm*  and  whose 
action  was  also  ntlrihutod  to  magnet  ism  and  other 
occult  causes,  until  Chladni  gave  the  correct  explarm- 

An  attempt  to  photograph  the  solar  corona. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Pickering  having  called  my  attentiou 
to  his  letter  entitled  *  An  attempt  to  plioiofjraph  the 
solar  corona/  printed  hi  Science  for  April  3,  may  I 
jufk  you  lo  insert  the  following  lines  in  the  next  num-^ 
ber  of  your  journal. 

The  false  coronal  effecis  which  Mr.  Pickering  de- 
scribes are  precisely  those  which  nnaht  have  been 
eyptfCted  to  result  from  his  optical  and  Instrumental 
method*,  1  have  in  niv  papers  called  special  atten- 
tion to  the  two  principal  sources  of  faUeeffecl-s  which 
are  pre^etit  in  the  form  of  appamtua  employed  by 
Mr.  Pickering;  namely,  the  use  of  a  lenp,  and  the 
position  of  the  drop-*iiutter  which  is  aaid  to  have 
been  *  attached  to  the  lens.' 

In  some  early  attempts  which  I  made  with  lenses^ 
any  true  coronal  effect  which  may  possibly  have  been 
upon  the  plates  wius  completely  masked  by  very  strong 
false  c4>ronal  appearances  and  ruys,  similar  lo  those 
obtained  by  Mr.  ?it!kering.  The.He  were  due,  prob- 
ably. In  part  to  outstanding  chromatic  aberraliotis 
of  the  lenses,  thouj*h  corrected  for  photographic  wot  k» 
in  part  to  reflect  ions  from  the  surfaces  of  the  lenses, 
and  hi  part  to  a  d  iff  taction  annulus  abfjot  the  ^un*s 
image.     It  was  on  account  uf  these,  and  some  other 

frabable  sources  of  error  when  a  leuH  is  used,  that 
hail  recourse  to  relleclion  fntm  a  finely  polifthed 
mirror  of  speculum  metal.  When  the  mirror  was 
used,  all  thi^se  false  effects  dii^appeared* 

It  ij<  sc;\rcely  necc^tsary  to  remind  your  scientific 
readers  that  the  only  position  in  which  the  drop- 
^hiilt^'r  can  be  placed,  when  an  object  ho  bright  as 
the  sun  is  i»holographed.  without  introducing  strong 
false  coronal  effects  about  the  i^un's  imr^e  from  dif- 
lion,  is  in,  or  very  Tiear^  the  focal  plane.  ^  At- 
ed  to  the  lens/  whether  behind  or  in  front  of  it, 
rong  lUffraciion  effect  is  i>roduce<l  upon  the  plite 
at  Ibe  beginning,  and  again  towards  the  end,  of  the 
exposure.  If  Mr.  Pickering  will  direct  hU  apparatus 
to  the  frun,  and  observe  the  sun's  inuige  on  the  ground 
glass  of  the  camera  during  the  lime  that  the  drop- 
ghn"  '  ;noved  very  ^lowly  passt  the  lens,  he  will 
\fv  itor  of  a  succcbsic^tn  of  fine  diffraction 

efl'       ,  h  in  the  aggregate,  as  far  as  Ihey  were 

bright  enough,  mu^t  have  recorded  themselves  on  his 
plates.  In  thi^  way,  with  care  and  skilli  the  sources 
of  other  Instrumental  effects  could,  no  doubt,  l»e 
tracked  out. 

T:^    -^  "  '  pipen*  my  words  are,  ^*Ttie  moving 

ghi  1  i-ed  very  near  the  sensitive  surface, 

lUi.i  .  it  the  focal  plane,  could  not  give  rise 

lo  «tiect»  of  ijillraction  u(jH>n  the  plate/ ^  1  may  now 
9uUU  that,  even  with  the  shutter  near  the  plate,  care 
lias  to  be  taken  that  no  light  is  reflected  from  the 
e«lce  of  tlie  niovins  plate  of  the  thutter. 

I  state  i\iiU  with  mv  apparatus,  when  the  sky  is 
fr4!tf  Iroui  ctoud^t  biit  whiiish  from  a  strong  scattering 


of  the  sun's  light,  **  the  sun  is  well  defined  \ipon  a 
sensibly  uniform  surrounding  of  air-glare,  but  with- 
out any  indication  of  the  corona.  It  is  only  when 
the  sky  becomes  clear  and  blue  in  color  that  coronal 
appearances  present  themselves  with  more  or  less 
diBlinctness."  Any  apparatus  intended  for  photo- 
graphing the  corona  must  fulfil  perfectly  these  con- 
ditions before  any  serious  attempts  are  made  to  obtain 
the  corona. 

I  stated,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  British  asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  science  in  the  summer 
of  1SS3,  thtiL  I  had  discarded  the  use  of  colored  glass 
(or  cells  of  colored  solutions)  because  of  the  danger 
of  fiilse  appearances  from  imperfections  in  the  sur- 
faces or  in  the  substance  of  the  gltis**, 

Mr,  Pickering  does  not  state  that  his  sensitive  plates 
were  *  backed  •  with  a  solution  of  asphaltum,  or  other 
black  medium,  in  optical  contact  with  the  glass,  —  an 
essential  condition. 

No  tube,  with  suit^ibJe  diaphracras  inside,  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  front  of  the  lens  to  prevent 
light  falling  upon  the  ins-ide  of  tlie  telescope  tube  or 
camera,  and  iM^ing  thence  reflected  possibly  upon  the 
plate.  The  desirable  precaution  of  using  a  metal 
disk,  with  a  suitable  surface,  a  little  larger  than  the 
sujrs  image,  and  placed  close  in  front  of  the  sens^ltive 
plate,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken. 

Mr.  Pickering  say«  of  the  violet  glas.s,  '*  By  its  uae, 
a  negative  image  of  the  sun's  disk  was  obtained  :  but 
witliont  it,  the  plate  gave  a  reversed  inuige,'*  I  found 
no  dirtieuUy  in  obtaining  a  negative,  or  a  reversed 
image,  when  violet  glass  was  used,  by  a  suitable 
change  of  the  lime  of  exposure;  and  therefore  Mr. 
Pickering*8  time  of  exposure  was  In  fault,  if  he  wished 
a  different  result , 

Mr.  Pickering  says,  '•  Both  bromide  and  chloride 
plates  were  provided ;  but,  as  with  Mr.  Huggins,  the 
latter  proved  to  give  much  the  better  coronal  effects.-' 
And  again,  towards  the  end  of  the  letter,  he  says 
that  **  chloride  plates  are  mi»r©  suitable  than  bromide 
ones  for  obtaining  an  atmospheric  corona,  just  as  Mr, 
Hugglus  lias  claimed  that  they  are  more  jiui table  for 
taking  a  solar  one:  hence  I  think  one  nmst  not  rely 
too  much  on  the  id  Ira- violet  sen^iitlveness  of  the 
chloride  plate  for  the  separation  of  the  two."  Pass- 
ing by  the  use  of  the  words  '  atmospheric  corona  '  for 
the  false  appearances  which  were  due  in  ^reat  part, 
if  not  altogether,  to  ditlraction  and  other  instrumen- 
tal effects,  as  1  have  already  fwinted  out.  ;uid  presum- 
ing that  Mr.  Pickering  was  not  unfamiliar  with  the 
greater  blackness  of  tmloride  plates,  especially  when 
developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  he  seems  to  infer 
some  special  suitability  of  the  chloride  plates  to  bring 
out  the  frtlae  effects  upon  his  plates.  It  may  be  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Pickering  seems  to  have  used  the 
same  length  of  exposure  throughoiitj  *'  giving  an 
e.\posure  which  may  be  estinuited'at  about  a  fifth  of 
a  second,''  Now,  it  i;*  scarcely  probable  that  tho 
bromide  and  chloride  plates  possessed  the  same  si'u- 
sillveness;  and  it  may  have  been  that  the  (probably) 
more  sensitive  bromide  plates  were  thin  from  ejtces- 
slve  exposure.  It  may  even  have  occurred  that  hia 
lens,  if  corrected  ft>r  bromide  plates,  gave  an  outstand- 
ifig  alienation  about  H.  or  a  little  beyond.  Anyway, 
until  these  and  some  other  similar  points  are  cleared, 
it  does  not  seetn  to  me  that  Mr.  Pickering  is  justified 
in  making  the  insinuation  which  seems  to  lie  in  the 
words  whlth  I  have  f| noted. 

In  conelu^ion,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
great  sur|>.ise  that  Mr  Pickering  should  have  men- 
tiuned  my  name  in  conneclion  with  experiments  car- 
ried out  in  complete  disregard  of  the  coriditiona  to 
which  I  had  called  atteution,  as  essential  in  a  matter 
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of  such  extreme  delicacy  as  photographing  the  corona, 
and  in  which  no  little  skill  and  special  experience  are 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  photographer  as  well  as 
on  the  part  of  the  physicist. 

Mr.  Pickering  has  no  douht  received  authority  from 
Dr.  O.  Lohse  to  say  that  "  he  (Dr.  Lohse)  considers 
that  tlie  halo  on  his  plate  is  wholly  atmospheric,  and 
not  coronal'/'  but  Dr.  Lohse's  published  statement 
reads  differently.  Dr.  O.  Lohse*s  words  are,  **Es 
irelai)g  aber  dieselben  (die  schwierigkeiten)  zu  iiber- 
winden  und  resultate  zu  erhalten  welche  zu  einer 
fortsetzung  der  —  hier  freilich  selten  moglichen  und 
mit  ^osserem  vortheil  in  moglicht  hoher  lage  an- 
zustellendeu  —  experimenten  ermuthigen."  —  Vier- 
tpljahrsschrift  der  Aatronomischen  gesell8cha%  xv. 
134. 

I  have  not  seen  Dr.  Lohse*s  plates,  and  can  there- 
fore express  no  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ap- 
pearances upon  them.  William  Hugoins. 


THE  PRESERVATION   OF  NIAGARA. 

Nearly  seven  j-ears  ago  Lord  Dufferin, 
then  governor-general  of  Canada,  suggested 
to  Gov.  Robinson  of  New  York  that  the 
governments  of  the  province  of  Ontario  and 
the  state  of  New  York  should  i)urcliase  such 
lands  about  Niagara  Falls  as  would  be  required 
to  give  free  access  to  the  principal  points  of 
view,  and  serve  to  restore  and  preserve  the 
natural  scenery  of  the  great  cataract,  beside 
securing  to  visitors  freedom  from  those  vexa- 
tious annoyances  which  now  abound.  Sub- 
sequently the  governor-general  called  I  lie 
attention  of  the  government  of  Ontario  to  the 
matter,  and  recommended  co-operation  with 
the  state  of  New  York  in  accomi)lishing  this 
purpose. 

Later,  in  January,  1S79,  Gov.  Robinson,  in 
his  annual  message  to  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  iMcsentcd  lliis  matter,  and  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  question,  to  confer  with  the  Canadian 
authorities,  to  consider  what  measures  were 
necessary,  and  to  report  the  results  to  a  suc- 
ceeding iegislatm-e. 

By  resolution  the  commissioners  of  the  state 
survey  were  charged  with  the  investigation. 
This  "commission  included  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  state, — Ex-Gov.  Ho- 
ratio Sej'mour,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  W.  A.  Wheeler,  Lieut. -Gov.  Dorshei- 
mer.  President  Barnard  of  Columbia  college, 
and  others. 

With  breadth  of  view  worthy  of  such  men, 
they  state  in  their  report,  that,  *'  under  this 
resolution,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  ascertain  how  far  the  private  hold- 
ing of  land  about  Niagara  Falls  has  worked 
to  public  disadvantage  through  defacements 
of  the  scener}- ;    to  estimate  the  tendency  to 


greater  injury ;  and,  lastly,  to  consider  whether 
the  proposed  action  by  the  state  is  necessary 
to  arrest  the  process  of  destruction,  and  re- 
store to  the  scenery  its  natural  character." 
In  pursuance  of  these  objects,  the  commis- 
sioners instructed  Mr.  James  T.  Gardiner, 
director  of  the  state  surx'cy,  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  premises,  and  prepare  for 
their  consideration  a  project.  He  was  assisted 
in  this  work  by  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
the  distinguished  landscape-architect. 

The  examination  showed  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  natural  scener}*  which  forms  the 
framework  of  the  falls  was  rapidly  progressing : 
unsightly  structures  and  mills  were  taking  the 
place  of  the  beautiful  woods  that  once  over- 
hung the  rapids ;  the  fine  piece  of  primeval 
forest  remaining  on  Goat  Island  was  in  jeop- 
ardy from  projects  looking  to  making  a  show- 
ground of  the  island  ;  and  everj'  point  from 
which  the  falls  could  be  seen  on  the  American 
side  was  fenced  in,  and  a  fee  charged  for 
admission.  It  was  found,  that,  owing  to  the 
topography  of  the  main  shore,  it  was  prac- 
ticable to  restore  its  natural  aspect  by  clearing 
away  the  buildings  from  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
100  to  800  feet  broad  and  a  mile  long,  and 
planting  it  with  trees  which  would  screen  out 
from  view  the  buildings  of  the  village.  When 
these  trees  should  be  grown,  and  the  mills  re- 
moved from  Bath  Island,  and  trees  planted 
there,  the  falls  and  rapids  would  be  again  seen 
in  the  setting  of  natural  foliage  which  formed 
so  important  an  element  in  their  original 
beauty.  Every  point  from  which  the  falls 
could  be  seen  would  also  become  free  of  access 
b}*  the  plan  proposed.  A  map  was  made 
showing  just  what  lands  should  be  taken  to 
carry  out  these  purposes.  The  commissioners 
adopted  the  plan  of  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr. 
Olmsted,  and  recommended  to  the  legislature 
of  1880  the  passage  of  an  act  to  provide  for 
acquiring  title  to  the  necessary  lands  by  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  leav- 
ing it  to  a  future  legislature  to  consummate 
the  purchase  by  appropriating  the  amount  for 
the  paj'ment  of  the  awards,  if  the  sum  should 
seem  a  reasonable  price  for  the  proi>erty. 
Such  an  act  passed  the  assembly,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  senate,  although  the  movement 
was  supported  by  petitions  signed  by  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  this  and  other  countries. 
The  report  of  the  state  8ur\'e3',  with  its  com- 
plete descriptions,  illustrations,  and  maps,  then 
became  the  basis  of  a  systematic  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  few  determined  friends  of  the  falls 
to  educate  and  arouse  public  opinion  to  save 
the  scenery  of  Niagara.     Early  in   1883  this 
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jsoOTement  ripened  into  the  organization  of 
Association  to  promote  legislation  for  pre- 
ying tlie  scenery  of  tbe  Falls  of  Niagara, 
Mr.  Howard  Potter  of  New  York  being  presi- 
dent, and  Hon,  J.  Hampden  Robb,  chainnan 
of  the  executive  committee. 

Through  the  effbrta  of  this  Niagara- Falls 
association,  an  act  was  passed,  in  1883,  provid- 
ing for  a  commission  entitleil  '  Tlie  commis- 
sioners of  the  state  reservation  at  Niagara,' 
And  giving  them  [Xjwer  to  proceed  through 
the  courts  to  condemn  the  lands  needed.  Ex- 
Lient.-Gov.  William  Doraheimer  is  the  presi- 
dent of  this  board  ;  and  the  other  members  are 
Presideut  Anderson  of  Rochester  university, 
Hon.  J.  Hampden  Robb,  Hon.  Sherman  S. 
Rogers,  and  Andrew  H.  Green.  With  some 
modifications  made  necessary  by  changed  con- 
ditions, thej'  adopted  the  plan  prai>ose<l  by  the 
ilate  survey.  The  lands  selected  were  then 
'e3'ed,  and  their  value  appraised  by  a  corn- 
mission  of  very  high  character,  appointed  by 
the  court,  the  total  valuation  of  the  lanils  being 
fl,433,42U.oO.  The  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  reservation  was  made  to  the 
present  legislature,  aud  a  bill  to  approi>riate 
this  sum  was  inlrocluced.  The  Niagara-Fatls 
associaiion  worked  in  every  part  of  the  state 
to  arouse  public  opinion  lo  the  im[)ortiiuce  of 
making  this  appropriation,  and  the  commis- 
sioners labored  most  earnestly  among  the  legis- 
lators and  the  people.  The  battle  was  a  hard 
one  against  ignorance  and  narrow-minded 
selfishness;  but  the  victory  is  complete.  The 
legislature^  by  more  than  a  two- thirds  majority, 
has  appropriated  the  $l,43;i ,429.50,  and  the 
governor  has  a[>provaI  the  act. 

Alter  six  years  of  almost  continuous  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  active  friends  of  ibis  en- 
lightened project,  it  is  secured  by  a  law  which 
declares  that  the  lands  arc  purchased  by  the 
sUiiJG  in  order  that  they  ruay  be  '  restored  to, 
and  preserved  in,  a  state  of  nature ^*  and  that 
every  part  of  them  shall  be  forever  free  of 
access  to  all  mankind. 


TUB   NIAGARA    GORGE  AS  A    CHRO- 
NOMETER. 

The  recession  of  the  falls  of  Niagara  will  be 
UDilerstood  by  reference  lo  the  accompanying 
figure. 

The  strata,  as  will  be  seen,  dip  gently 
(twenty-five  feet  to  the  mile)  towaixl  the  sonth- 
The  upi)er  stratum  (No.  I)  consists  of  com- 
pact Niagara  limestone  about  eighty  feet  in 
thickness.     Underneath  it  (No.  2)  is  the  com- 


paratively soft  Niagara  shale  of  about  the 
same  thickness*  Nos,  3  and  5  are  also  strata 
of  hard  rock,  with  a  softer  rock  intervening. 
Tbe  river  formerly  plunged  over  the  escarp- 
ment at  Queenaton,  about  Rcven  miles  below 
the  present  cataract,  and  where  the  perpen- 
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dicnlar  fall  must  have  been  upwards  of  three 
hundred  feet-  From  that  point  to  the  present 
cataract,  the  river  now  occupies  a  narrow  gorge 
from  five  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  feet  in 
wiiUh,  and  from  two  hundred  aud  fifty  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  depth.  The  manner 
of  the  recession  is  easily  understood  from  a 
glance  at  the  diagram.  The  softer  rocks 
(Nos.  2  and  4)  ropidly  wear  away,  thus  under- 
mining the  harder  rocks  abovct  and  leaving 
them  to  project  over,  aud  finally  to  break  off  in 
huge  fragments,  and  fall  to  the  liolt<jm,  where 
they  would  lie  to  obstruct  the  channel,  were  it 
not*  for  the  great  momentum  of  water  con- 
stantly [Kiur'mg  upon  them,  and  causiug  them 
to  grind  together  until  tliey  are  pulverized  and 
carried  away  piecemeal.  The  continuity  of 
the  utiderlying  soft  strata  insures  the  eon- 
tinuauce  of  a  projecting  stratum  at  the  top,  and 
a  perpend ieulur  plunge  of  the  water  when 
passing  over  it* 

Double  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  Niagara 
gorge,  wiien  we  consider  the  evidence  of  its 
post-glacial  origin,  and  thus  are  ^wrmitted  to 
regarti  it  as  a  chronometer  of  the  glacial  age. 

That  the  Niagara  River  can  have  occupied 
its  present  channel  only  since  the  glacial  i}erio<l, 
was  shown  by  rrofessor  Newberry  when  he 
proved  that  the  Cuyahoga  River,  emptying  into 
Lake  Erie  at  Clevelantl,  occupied  in  preglacial 
times  a  channel  about  two  hundred  feet  below 
its  present  L>ed,  borings  in  the  bed  of  the 
Cuyahoga  extending  that  distance  in  glacial 
clays  before  reaching  the  rock.  To  receive  a 
tributary  at  that  depth,  the  level  of  Lake  Erie 
most,  of  course,  have  been  correspondingly 
depressed  ;  and,  as  the  lake  is  nowhere  much 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  depth,  we  may 
confidently  say,  that,  before  the  glacial  j}eriod, 
such  a  botly  as  Lake  Erie  did  not  exist,  but 
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instead  a  wide  valley  through  which  a  great 
stream,  corre8|X)nding  to  the  present  Niagara, 
fonn<l  its  way  to  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
through  a  deep  and  continuous  gorge.  Pro- 
fessor Spencer,  indeed,  thinks  he  can  trace  the 
course  of  this  preglacial  gorge  from  near  the 
mouth  of  Grand  River  in  Canada,  northward  to 
Lnko  Ontario.^ 

AVe  might  also  infer  the  relatively  late  origin 
of  the  present  channel  of  the  Niagara  from  the 
smnll  amount  of  work  which  the  river  has  done 
in  i;s  present  channel.  Tlie  Allegheny  and 
Oliii)  rivers,  which  lie  outside  the  limit  of 
gin  elation,  iUustratc  in  a  striking  degree  the 
extint  of  preglacial  erosion.  For  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  these  streams 
occupy  a  continuous  eroded  trough,  averaging 
about  a  mile  in  width  and  from  three  hundred 
to  live  hundred  feet  in  depth ;  whereas  the 
gorj^e  in  the  Niagara  River  below  the  falls  is 
onlv  about  seven  miles  in  length. 


That  the  Niagara  gorge  is  post-glacial,  was 
also  shown  as  early  as  1841,  b}'  Professor 
James  Hall  of  the  New- York  survej',  who 
pointed  out  to  Sir  Charles  Lyeir^^  the  probable 
course  of  a  preglacial  channel,  now  filled  with 
glacial  debris  extending  from  the  whirlpool  to 
St.  David's,  where  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario 
is  reached.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  cut 
will  explain  the  situation.  From  the  falls  to 
Qucenston,  the  i)erpendicular  bank  of  the  gorge, 
frcim  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 

1  Sec  Second  geological  report  of  reniwylvania,  Q<,  pp. 
359  iq. 

*  Lyell's  Travels  in  America  (first  series),  vol.  1.  p.  27. 


feet  in  height,  is  continuous  upon  the  east  side ; 
but  upon  the  west  side,  about  halfway  down, 
occurs  a  remarkable  indentation  known  as  the 
*  whirlpool.'      Following    this    bank    around, 
the  small  streams  a,  6,  and  c  expose  the  rock 
before   descending  to  the  whirlpool,  and  the 
rocky  bank  re-appears  at  e.    But  between  c  and 
e  no  rock  appears,  although  the  stream  d  has 
worn  a  channel  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet 
deep.     The  sides  and  the  bed  of  d  consist  of 
the  familiar  glacial  deposit   called   '  till,*  or 
'bowlder  clay.'     The  distance  from  c  to  ^  is 
about  five  hundred  feet.     Following   up  the 
channel  of  d,  one  comes,  at  the  distance  of  a 
half-mile,  to  the  general  level  of  the  banks  of 
the  river  above  the  cataract,  and  of  the  escarp- 
ment of  Niagara  limestone,  from   which  the 
river  emerges  at  Qucenston.     The  opening  of 
the  supi)osed  pre-glacial  channel  to  the  north- 
west is,  as  is  shown  in  the  plate,  much  wider 
than  its  entrance  at  the  whirlpool,  and  the  de- 
scent of  three  hundred  feet  to  St.  David's  is 
rapid.     The  broad  opening  toward  St.  David's 
is  also  filled  with  gravel  rather  than  with  till ; 
and   this  gravel  extends  southward  over  the 
higher  level  towards  the  falls,  somewhat  like 
the  familiar  '  lake-ridges '  of  Ohio. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  existence  of  a  pre- 
glacial channel  from  the  whirlpool  to  St.  Da- 
vid's— a  distance  of  about  three  miles— is 
somewhat  hypothetical,  since  for  a  space  of  two 
miles  the  original  features  of  the  countn*  arc 
wholly  disguised  b}'  the  glacial  deposit,  and  no 
wells  have  been  sunk  to  a  suflftcient  depth  to 
test  the  question  properly.  The  well  to  which 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  referred  was  probably  about 
the  head  of  the  stream  c,  which  is  really  in 
the  gravel  outside  the  escarpment.  Still  there 
is  little  doubt  that  before  the  glacial  period 
there  was  a  narrow  gorge,  about  two  hundred 
and  fift}-  feet  deep,  extending  from  the  whirl- 
pool, and  i)erhaps  a  little  above  it,  to  the 
Ontario  level  at  St.  David's.  But  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  river  which  wore  this  gorge  was 
not  the  Niagara,  since  a  stream  of  that  size 
must,  during  the  long  preglacial  period  (meas- 
ured by  the  eroded  channel  of  the  Ohio  and 
Allegheny) ,  have  worn  a  gorge  far  longer  than 
that  between  the  whirlpool  and  the  present 
falls.  The  pi-eglacial  channel  from  the  whirl- 
pool to  St.  David's  was  probably,  therefore,  as 
Dr.  Pohlman  suggests,  the  work  of  a  com- 
parativel}'  small  stream,  with  a  drainage  basin 
occupying  not  more  than  two  or  three  counties 
in  western  New  York. 

Considering,  now,  the  gorge  from  Qucenston 
to  the  falls  of  Niagara  as  the  work  done  by  the 
stream  since  the  close  of  the  glacial  period,  and 
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taking  tbnt  as  the  di\idend,  if  we  can  tlet4?r- 
mme  the  aonual  rate  at  which  the  falls  recede, 
and  take  that  for  the  divisor,  our  quotiuut  will 
represent  the  tinw?  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
glacial  period.  The  accompanying  map  gives 
a  more  defioite  idea  of  that  divisor  than  we 
have  ever  before  had.  The  lower  dotted  line 
represents  the  margin  of  the  horse-shoe  fall 
as  mapped  by  the  New-York  geological  sur- 
vey in  I'^^l,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
James  Hall.  The  upper  line  is  that  made 
in  IHT*"!  for  the  ILS.  geodetic  snrvey.  By 
comjiaring  the  twOt  a  pretty  correct  calculation 
may  he  niadc  as  to  the  amount  of  recession 
of  the  horseshoe  fall  in  the  interval  of  thirty- 
four  years.  This  cannot  vary  much  from  a 
hundred  feet  upon  the  whole  line,  being,  as 
the  commissioners  calcidate,  two  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  at  certain  points. 

Until  this  last  sui^vey,  the  attempts  to  esti- 
mate the  time  required  for  the  cataract  to 
ireeede  fiom  Queenston  to  its  present  position 
have  Ijceu  based  upon  very  insufficient  data. 
Bakewell,  an  eminent  English  geologist, 

iVe  |»ersooal  attention  to  the  jiroblemas  early 
ns  iHiiOt  and,  from  every  thing  he  could  Icaro 
at  that  time,  estimated  that  the  falls  had  re- 
ce<UMl  about  a  hunrlred  and  twenty  feet  in 
the  forty  years  preceding,  lie  recurred  to  the 
problem  again  in  IHiG,  I H,i {,  iHoij  (American 
jovruitl  of  science,  January,  1.**.j7,  pp.  87, 
93),  and  was  each  time  contlrined  in  the  belief 
that  the  apex  of  the  horseshoe  fall  was  reced- 
ing, on  an  avernge,  three  feet  a  year.  On  the 
other  hand.  Sir  Charles  LyelL  upon  his  first 
visit,  in  ixil,  ^conceived*  (upon  what  basis 
does  not  tell  us),  that,  at  the  utmost,  the 
could  not  be  more  than  one  foot  a  year, 
which  wotild  give  us  thirty- five  tiiousand  years 
as  the  minimum  time.  Hut,  as  it  appears, 
the  result  of  the  recent  survey  is  to  confirm 
the  estimate  of  Mr.  BakewelJ,  thus  bringing  the 
period  down  to  about  seven  thousand  years. 

Two  elements  of  uncertainty,  however,  tend- 
ing to  lengthen  the  estimate,  should  be  noticed. 
the  first  place,  the  recession  may  liave  been 
lewliat  slower  while  the  !mrd  stratum.  No. 
',  was  extK)sed.  Jn  the  second  place,  the  de- 
posits of  gravel  running  southward  from  St. 
David's,  and  corresi>onding  to  the  lake-ridges, 
indicate  that  suhsequent  to  tlie  glacial  period 
this  whole  region  was  slightly  sul»merged  be- 
DcatJi  a  shallow  body  of  water  ;  in  which  case, 
the  recession  of  the  gorge  would  have  begun 
only  upon  the  emergence  of  the  land.  And 
^e  have  no  means  of  telling  how  long  an  inter- 
val may  Itave  elapsed  between  the  withdrawal 
of  the  ice  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  water. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probal)lu  that  the 
channel  of  the  preglacial  stream  extended 
somewhat  above  the  w^hirlpool,  thus  reducing 
amount  of  work  done  since  glacial  time. 

The  above  estimates  are  confirmed,  also,  by 
the  small  amount  of  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  species  of  animals  during  that 
pe  r iod ,  The  m  oil  u  sks  f ou  nd  i  n  the  r i  v  e  r  ab o v e 
the  falls  at  the  present  time,  are  identical  species 
vfiih  the  shells  found  in  the  deserted  river- 
channel  at  the  top  of  the  escarpment  opposite 
the  whirlpool,  while  nearer  tlie  falls  tlie  bones 
of  the  mastodon  have  been  found  in  the  same 
deposits  ;  all  which  corresponds  w  ith  a  vast 
amount  of  other  evidence,  going  to  show  that 
the  present  species  are,  in  the  main,  identical 
with  those  existing  at  the  close  of  the  glacial 
period.  The  theory  of  evohttion  is  relieved 
from  a  heavy  burden  by  suj> posing  a  recent 
date  for  the  close  of  the  glacial  ci>och  ;  for 
the  changes  since  that  epoch  liavc  been  so 
slight,  that  the  time  allowed  by  the  physicists 
is  insufficient  for  the  wliole  development  of 
oi'ganie  forms,  unless  the  rate  of  change  is 
more  rapid  than  must  be  the  case  if  the  glacial 
perioti  is  thrown  very  far  back. 

"  G.  Frederick  Wright. 


NIAGARA    FALLS    CONSIDERED     AS    A 
SOURCE  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENERGY. 

TnK  first  suggestion  of  the  possible  employ- 
ment of  Niagara  Falls  as  a  source  of  electiical 
energy,  and  the  distribution  of  this  energy  in 
the  shape  of  light  and  power,  i^  due  to  C  W. 
Siemens.  It  w  as  a  large  suggestion ;  and  it 
took  root  speedily  in  what  may  he  termed 
*  cosmical  minds.*  The  ww,  however,  to  its 
fulfilment,  lias  not  been  made  plain  to  business 
enterprise.  The  most  noteworthy  remarks 
upon  the  subject  were  made  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  in  1881,  at  the  York  meetitig  of  tlie 
British  association.  His  remarks  and  calcula- 
tions were  in  substance  as  follows :  With  the 
idea  of  bringing  tlie  energy  of  Niagara  Falls 
to  ^lontreal,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia, a  total  electromotive  force  jiroduced  by 
the  dvnamo- machines  at  the  falls  was  taken  at 
80,000  volt5.  Tin's  was  between  a  good  earth 
connection  at  the  falls,  and  one  end  of  a  solid 
copper  wire  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
three  hundred  statute  miles  in  length.  The 
resistance  of  the  circuit  was  so  arranged  that 
there  should  be  an  electromotive  force  of 
64,000  volts  at  the  remote  end,  between  the 
wii-^  and  the  earth  connection.  The  calcula- 
tions showed  that   a   current   of  240   wcbers 
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would  be  produced  in  the  wire,  which  would 
take  energy  from  the  Niagara  end  at  the  rate 
of  26,2o0-horse  power,  and  only  5,2r>0-hor8e 
power  would  be  lost  by  the  generation  and  dis- 
sipation of  heat  through  tlie  eonductors ;  and 
thus  21,000-horse  power  would  be  available  at 
the  cities  above  mentioned.  According  to  Sir 
William  Thomson^s  calculation,  it  will  be  seen 
that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  energy  would  be 
thus  transmitted.  He  also  supposed  that  the 
solid  copper  wire  was  supported,  like  the  ordi- 
nary telegraph-wire,  upon  poles,  and  found 
that  an  electric  spark  would  not  be  produced 
between  wires  electrified  to  the  diflereuce  of 
potential  of  80,000  volts,  unless  they  were 
within  three-quarters  of  an  ineli  apart:  there 
could  not  be,  therefore,  great  diftieulty  in  the 
insulation*  The  cost  of  the  eopix»r  conductor 
was  reckoned  at  $185,000;  and  the  interest 
upon  this  at  five  per  cent  is  $9,500  a  year. 

At  the  time  these  remarks  were  made,  great 
hopes  had  been  excited  by  the  invention  of  the 
Kaure  storage- battery  ;  and  Sir  William  Thom- 
son closed  Uie  adilress  l:>y  a  glowing  picture  of 
the  possibility  of  keeping  a  Faure  battery  of 
40,000  cells  consLantly  charged,  wc  will  say  in 
New  York,  and  applying  a  methodical  system 
of  removing  sets  of  50,  and  placing  them  upon 
local  supply-circuits,  while  sets  of  50  are  re- 
place<l  upon  the  main  conductor* 

The  electromotive  force  of  a  Faure  cell  is 
in  the  nelghljorhood  of  2  volts ;  and  50  cells 
would  give  100  volts,  which  would  be  sutRcieut 
to  su])ply  several  arc- lights.  Thus  the  great 
electromotive  force  of  HU,000  volts  could  be 
suMividcd,  Unfortunately,  however,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  Faure  battery  is  not  per- 
manent, or  even  fairly  so.  It  can  be  said, 
without  exaggeration,  that  its  working-life  is 
less  than  a  year,  and  during  the  time  of  its 
best  estate  it  cannot  he  depended  u[>on. 
Many  attempts  ha\'e  lieen  made  to  perfect  the 
Faure  cell,  and  other  form.s  of  electrical  ac- 
cumulators ;  but  no  form  of  storage- battery  is 
a  commercial  success  at  this  present  writing. 
It  is  not,  however,  beyond  the  power  of  inven- 
tion to  devise  a  syKlem  of  what  arc  called  step- 
down  dynamo- machines,  Ijy  means  of  uhicb 
the  great  difierence  of  j>otenlial  of  80,000 
volts  can  be  subdivided  and  utilizfd  on  difter- 
ent  circuits.  A  number  of  small  dynamo- 
machines  could  be  connected  with  the  great 
copper  coiKluetor  leading  to  Niagara  Falls  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  energy  transmitted  by 
this  conductor  could  l}e  distributed  over  a  large 
extent  of  territory,  either  iu  the  shape  of  light 
or  iiower. 

The  distribution  of  light  from  a  great  central 


station  has  already  been  aecomplisbed.     Tb 

system  of  village- lighting  devised  by  Edl 
can  now  be  studied  by  those  who  are  tutei*estedi| 
in  the  employment  of  the  energy  of  Niagara 
Falls  for  a  similar  purpose.     The  liioitalioas 
of  distance  appl}'  to  the  present  central  eU 
lighting  stations ;  and  those  who  are 
in  regard  to  the  great  plan  of  utilising  Xii 
Falls  as  a   source   of  energy  make  a 
point  when  they  ask  why  the  system  of 
central  stations  has  not  been  rapidl\  incre« 
It  is  true  that  abundance  of  water-power  take 
the  place  of  eoal ;  but  the  cost  of  the  long  cod 
ductors,  the  maintenance  of  the  insulation, ! 
the  interest  on  the  cost  of  any  method  of  sub 
division,  must  also  be  considered,  and  may  1 
found  to  offset  the  cheapness  of  the  source 
the  energy.     We  imagine,  moreover,  that  fe^ 
towns  or  cities  would  be  willing  to  depend  fa 
their  light  on  a  seat  of  energy  so  remote  afl 
even  fifty  miles,  to  say  nothing  of  three  hua»i 
dred.     An  accident  to  the  copper  con<lurtort^ 
due   to  the  falling    of   a  tree,   or  lo 
mischievous  action,  could  plunge  a  city  inl^j 
darkness.      If   the    conductor    were     ph 
underground,  defective  insulation  would  eDler,L 
and    produce   the    same   result.     Even   If  T 
system  of  utilizing  Niagara  Falls  as  a  aourc 
of  L^ectrical  energy  should  be  adoptetl.  a  sui>l 
piemen tary  system  of  lighting  would  have  to 
be  maintained  in  every  city. 

It  is  not  safe  to  assume,  that,  if  this  kr^e 
scheme  of  utilizing  Niagara  Falls  eouUl 
made  successful,  business  enterprisi*  would 
already  have  moved  in  this  directioD ;  for_ 
capital,  it  is  well  known,  is  extremely  cou^ 
vative.  The  true  reason  that  large  sources 
water-power  have  not  been  utilijied  for  electa 
lighting  on  a  large  scale,  is  due  to  the  ftc 
that  the  small  details,  and  what  are  called 
small  items,  assume  great  proportions,  and  bi^ 
fair  to  consume  all  [irotits  which  come  ftx>a 
a  saving  of  coal.  Thus  the  city  of  Bulfald 
could  have  been  lighted  by  the  utilizaliuu 
the  water-power  along  Niagara  River ;  and  wtl 
cannot  Irelieve  that  the  failure  to  do  so  " 
been  due  either  to  the  ojjposilion  of  tti^ 
companies,  or  to  the  lack  of  imaginatw 
capitalists*  In  short,  the  facility  with  whW 
energy  in  the  sha|>e  of  eoal  can  be  ti^nsix^r) 
from  place  to  place  counterbalances  at  pre<€ii 
the  cheapness  of  a  very  remote  source 
energy  in  the  shape  of  a  waterfall. 

The  reasons  for  and  against  the  utilizat] 
of  the  energy  of  Niagara  Falls  as  a  sour^x* 
light  apply  also  to  the  question  of  the  dec 
transmission  of  power,    with    this   exc«;^ 
that  the  electrical   traDsmission  of  pow« 
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not  reached  even  the  perfection  which  systems 
of  electrical  lighting  have  attained, 

JuJlN    TROWliRIDriE. 
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DR.  GOULD'S    WORK  AT  THE  CORDOBA 
OBSERVATORY, 

[Tui:  Biiston  papers  of  last  week  Thursday  gave  a 
full  accouul  of  the  complimentary  dinner  given  to 
Dr.  Benjamin  A»  Gould  on  his  return  to  this  country, 
after  the  completion  of  his  long  series  of  observations 
in  the  Argentine  Republic.  We  place  before  our 
readers  tliat  portion  of  the  address  made  by  Dr. 
Gould  after  the  dinner,  which  narrates  the  history  of 
his  undertaking,  on  which  he  has  expertded  nearly 
fifteen  years*  Want  of  space  prevents  our  giving  the 
introductory  remarks  in  response  to  the  warm  wel- 
come which  he  received  from  his  hosts,  or  the  many 
other  excellent  addresses  upon  the  oceosioiK] 

The  undertaking  l>egan^  as  you  know,  with  the 
pivject  of  a  private  astrooomtcal  expedition ^  for  which 
my  friends  in  Boston  and  vicinity  bad  promised  the 
pecuniary  means.  The  selection  of  Cordoba  as  an 
especially  desirable  place  was  chiefly  due  to  our  la- 
mented countryman,  Giilias,  whose  astronomical  mis- 
sion to  Santiago  de  Chile  had  resulted  in  extensive 
and  valuable  observalious  of  southern  stars,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  a  naiiuual  observatory,  while  it 
liad  enabled  him  to  form  a  sound  judgment  as  to  the 
relalive  advantages  of  different  points  in  South  Amer- 
ica for  astronomical  puriiose^,  notwithstanding  the 
total  want  of  trustworthy  meteorological  data.  This 
choice  of  place  was  confirmed  by  the  counsel  of  the 
ntine  minister  to  this  country.  That  minister 
Sarmiento,  a  man  who  needs  no  encomium  here; 
during  his  brief  residence  in  the  United  States 
he  gained  an  exceptional  number  of  friends  and 
admirers.  He  transmitted  to  his  government*  then 
under  the  presidency  of  Gen.  Mitre»  my  application 
for  certain  privileges  and  assurances,  all  of  which 
were  at  once  cordially  conceded;  but  his  interefit  in 
tlie  plan  became  furthermore  so  great,  that  when^ 
aoon  afterwards,  he  was  himself  elected  president,  he 
obtained  the  absent  of  the  Argentine  congress  to  the 
establishment  of  a  national  observatory,  and  wrote 
asking  me  to  change  my  plans  accordingly.  The 
official  Invitation  w^ls  sent  in  due  lime  by  the  minis- 
ter  of  public  instruction,  Dr.  Avellaneda.  The  gov- 
ernment assumed  the  expense  of  the  instruments  and 
equipments  already  bespoken,  and  authorizeil  the  en- 
gagement of  the  ret|uisiLe  as*^i3tant<i. 

In  1874  Dr.  Avellaneda  succeeded  Sarmiento  in 
the  presidency,  and  in  1880  he  was  himself  lueceeded 
by  Gen.  Roca.  Thus  four  successive  administrations 
have  encouraged  and  sustained  the  undertaking;  and 
nolwltliatanding  the  high  political  excitement  which 
prevails,  and  might  easily  have  disinclined  the 
hers  of  any  one  party  to  give  cordial  aid  to  Insti- 
intlons  established  or  fostered  by  their  opponents, 
there  has  never  been  wanting  a  spirit  of  decided 
Iriendliness  to  the  obiervatory^  and  to  the  scientific 
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interests  which  have  been  developed  iit]der  its  au* 
spices.  Xo  president  of  the  nation,  and  no  minister 
of  the  department  under  which  the  observatory  is 
placed,  has  failed  to  give  strong  practical  evidence 
of  his  good  will.  There  has  been  none  of  them  to 
whom  1  do  not  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude.  I  have  never 
made  an  official  request  which  has  not  been  granted, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  enhance  the  favor.  And 
just  as  the  official  founders  of  the  ob'jervatory  met 
us  with  a  cordial  welcome  on  our  arrival,  so  the  gov- 
ernment of  to-day  has  overwhelmed  me  with  kind- 
ness, and  tokens  of  regard,  on  my  departure.  On  the 
very  last  evening  before  embarking,  when  it  was  my 
privilege  to  receive  the  farewells  of  a  crowded  assem- 
blage in  ttie  halls  of  the  Argentine  geographical 
institute,  and  to  hear  words  of  sympathy  and  com- 
mendation from  the  Ups  of  Gen,  Sarmiento,  my 
earliest  Argentine  friend,  speaking  in  behalf  of  that 
society,  I  replied  In  the  few  words  which  alone  were 
possible  at  the  time,  but  with  ail  sincerity  and  truth- 
fulness, as  follows:  — 

^*  It  was  you,  sir,  who  provided  the  opportunity  for 
which  I  was  yearning:  it  was  the  Argentine  Republic 
w  hich  made  It  easy  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  it.  It 
has  been  the  national  government  w*hich*  hi  Its  vari- 
ous phases,  and  under  ao  many  different  adniinistra- 
tlons,ahvaysprovlded  all  needful  means  and  resources: 
it  is  the  Argentine  people  wliich  has  accompanied  me 
tu  my  tasks,  giving  support  by  their  sympathy,  and 
incentive  by  their  kindness." 

The  original  puipose  of  the  expedition  was  to 
make  a  thorougli  survey  of  the  southern  heavens  by 
obser\'ailons  made  in  zones  between  the  parallel  of 
^0°  and  the  i>olar  circle;  but  the  plan  grew,  under  the 
tnlluenct!  of  circunittances,  until  the  scrutiny  com- 
prised the  whole  region  from  the  tropic  to  within  ten 
degrees  of  the  pole,  — somewhat  more  than  fifty^teven 
degrees  in  width,  instead  of  thirty-seven  degrees, 
And  although  It  was  no  part  of  the  origln.il  design 
to  perform  all  the  numeiical  computations,  and  still 
less  to  bring  the  results  Into  the  form  of  a  finished 
catalogue,  it  has  been  my  exceptional  privilege, 
unique  in  astronomical  history  so  far  as  I  am 
a  wart*,  to  enjoy  the  means  and  opportunity  for  per- 
sonally supervising  all  that  vast  labt>r,  and  to  see  the 
results  published  in  their  definite,  i>ernianent  form. 
Of  course  this  has  required  time.  The  three  years 
which  1  had  purposed  devoting  to  the  leas  complete 
work  have  been  drawn  out  to  nearly  fifteen;  and  you 
will  comprehend  what  that  Implies  fur  one  who  loves 
the  friends  of  his  youth,  his  kindred,  and  lus  coun- 
try. Yet  even  here  there  has  been  eon  sol  at  ion.  For, 
while  the  work  has  demanded  all  that  period,  it  did 
not  absorb  the  whole  lime,  and  opportunity  was  left 
for  oil ler  studies.  Among  the  astronomical  ones,  it 
has  been  possible  to  examine  all  the  stars  as  bright 
as  t!iB  seventh  magnitude,  up  lo  10°  of  north  declina- 
tion, for  careful  estimates  of  their  respective  bril- 
Itancy,  and  to  reform  the  arrangement  and  boundariea 
of  the  southern  constellaiions;  also  to  carry  out  the 
observations  and  computations  for  another  stellar 
catalogue,  more  exact  than  tliat  of  the  zones,  and 
extending  over  the  whole  southern  hemisphere.    The^ 
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total  number  of  different  stars  in  this  catalogue  is 
less  than  in  the  other;  but  that  of  the  observations 
is  greater,  since  each  star  has  been  observed  many 
times,  as  well  as  with  greater  precision.  This  cata> 
logue,  too,  is  at  last  finished,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer;  and  thus  it  is  that  I  am  once  more  at  home 
with  you,  my  cherished  friends. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  data  now  collected  may 
throw  some  additional  light  upon  the  great  problem 
of  the  distribution  of  the  stars  in  space.  Yet,  even 
should  these  prove  insufficient,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  new  labors  already  begun  by  my 
successor,  Dr.  Thome,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  observatory  from  the  very  first,  will  provide 
whatever  additional  information  may  be  needful  for 
the  purpose.  Among  the  other  researches  which 
have  gone  on  while  the  preparation  of  the  zone  cata- 
logue dragged  its  slow  length  along,  has  l)oen  a  study 
of  the  nieteorologj'  of  the  country.  The  absolute 
lack  of  information  on  the  subject  had  forced  itself 
unpleasantly  upon  my  notice  when  endeavoring  to 
select  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  observatory; 
and,  as  it  would  have  been  disgraceful  for  any  scien- 
tific inquirer  to  reside  in  the  country  without  trying 
to  supply  the  want  in  some  degree,  I  succeeded  in  en- 
listing the  aid  of  various  educated  men  and  women 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  adjacent  ones. 
The  government  atid  congress  acceded  to  my  rec- 
ommendation that  a  modest  sum  should  be  annually 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  barometers,  ther- 
mometers, rain-gauges,  etc.,  to  be  lent  to  volunteer 
observers,  and  for  arranging,  computing,  and  publish- 
ing the  results.  In  this  way  was  organized,  in  1872, 
the  Argentine  meteorological  ofiice,  which  has  estab- 
lished no  less  than  fifty-two  stations,  scattered  from 
the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  Bolivia  to  Terra 
del  Fuego.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1884  there  were 
already  twenty- three  points  at  which  the  observa- 
tions had  been  continuously  made,  tliree  times  a  day, 
for  at  least  four  years,  and  sixteen  others  at  which 
they  had  already  been  continued  for  more  than  two 
years.  These  have  provided  the  necessary  data  for 
constructing  the  isothermal  lines  with  tolerable  pre- 
cision for  all  of  South  America,  from  the  torrid  zone 
to  Cape  Horn.  Some  little  has  also  been  accom- 
plished in  determining  local  cimstants  of  terrestrial 
magnetism;  and  our  determinations  of  geographical 
position  have  nearly  kept  pace  with  the  exten-ion  of 
the  telegraph-wires.  The  beats  of  the  Cordoba  clock 
have  been  heard,  and  automatically  recorded,  amid  the 
plash  both  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waves.  And  the 
series  of  longitude  determinations  made  by  the  U.  S. 
navy  expeditions  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Europe 
on  the  one  side  under  Capt.  Green,  and  between  the 
United  States  and  Valparaiso  under  Capt.  Davis  on 
the  other,  give,  when  combined  with  the  two  South- 
American  measurements,  values  for  the  longitude  of 
Cordoba  which  differ  only  by  one-sixth  of  a  second; 
this  being  the  total  amount  of  the  aggregate  errors 
of  the  several  determinations  in  a  series  which,  pass- 
ing tlirough  Brazil,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Madeira, 
Portugal,  England,  Ireland,  Xewfoundland,  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Central  America,  and  down  the  coasts  of 


Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile,  completes  the  full  circuit 
at  Cordoba  again. 

But  I  will  not  descant  upon  collateral  matters,  nor 
convert  this  gathering  of  friends  into  an  astronomi- 
cal lecture-room.     There  are  but  two  points  more 
that  I  wish  to  mention.     One  is,  tliat  I  cherish  a  hope 
that  our  sojourn  at  Cordoba  may  liereafter  be  con- 
sidered as  marking  an  epocli  in  a  new  method  of 
astronomical  observation,  namely,  the  photographic. 
The  inception  and  introduction  of  this  method  be- 
longs to  our  countryman,  Mr.  Rutherf  urd ;  and  it  was 
only  through  his  friendly  aid  in  several  ways  that  I 
was  enabled  to  give  it  a  larger  scope,  in  spite  of  many 
obstacles.    Now,  I  can  report  that  every  important 
cluster  of  stars  in  the  southern  hemisphere  has  been 
repeatedly  pliotographcd  at  Cordoba,  with  a  preci^ion 
of  definition  in  the  stellar  images  which  permits  ac- 
curate microscopic  measurement;  that  these  meas- 
urements are  now  actively  going  on;  and  that  the 
Argentine  government  has  undertaken  to  provide  tlie 
means  for  their  continuance  under  my  supenision. 
It  may  be  that  I  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this 
new  method ;  but  I  confess  that  my  expectations  are 
very  high.    Another  year  ought  to  show  us  whether 
they  are  exaggerated  or  not. 

The  other  point  is,  that  a  very  large  share  of  the 
merit  which  you  so  liberally  attribute  to  me  belongs 
to  the  faithful  staff  of  fellow- workers  with  whose 
assistance  I  have  been  singularly  favored.  This  un- 
selfish devotion  to  the  great  undertakings  in  which 
they  took  part,  their  loyalty,  trustworthiness,  and 
ability,  have,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  been  be- 
yond all  praise.  Ilappily,  their  faithful  and  inestima- 
ble services  to  science  are  placed  on  durable  record; 
and  yet  unborn  astronomers  will  know,  at  least  in 
part,  how  great  have  been  their  deserts.  The  senior 
of  them,  Dr.  John  M.  Thome,  whose  services  began 
in  1870,  befbre  we  started  southward,  is  now  director 
of  the  observatory,  where  he  has  begun  a  new  and  im- 
portant work,  which  will  do  honor  to  him  and  to  the 
institution.  Another,  Mr.  Walter  G.  Davis,  who  has 
labored  most  earnestly  and  efficiently  for  eight  years 
and  a  half,  is  now  director  of  the  meteorological 
office,  which  is  assuming  large  proportions,  and 
under  which  he  Is  now  organizing  a  meteorological 
station  of  the  highest  class.  One  noble  young  man, 
Mr.  Stevens,  was  summoned,  without  an  instant's 
warning,  to  a  higher  rewartl  than  earth  could  give, 
leaving  no  memories  behind  him  other  than  of  affec- 
tion, admiration,  and  respect.  It  was  a  sore  loss  for 
us,  and  for  the  bereaved  parents  in  New  Hampshire, 
to  whom  he  was  their  only  earthly  stay  and  staff. 
Had  he  lived,  his  friends  and  country  would  have 
had  abundant  cause  for  pride  in  him.  As  it  is,  the 
number  of  those  wlio  love  and  lionor  his  memory 
may  perhaps  be  smaller,  but  their  pride  and  admi- 
ration are  no  less  than  had  they  seen  the  full  harvest 
instead  of  the  rich  promise  only.  Mr.  Bachroann,  a 
native  of  Austria,  who  labored  with  us  for  more  than 
ten  years,  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Argentine  naval 
academy  in  Buenos  Aires,  with  more  than  three 
hundred  pupils,  and  an  elegant  little  obsen*atory. 
where  he  finds  repose  from  administrative  cares  in 
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aslronottilcal  work  Anidogmis  to  th^t  to  wliicb  hegAv^ 
hia  energies  at  Conloh^v  H<*  has  already  underlnken 
some  longitude  determlnatious,  and  arranged  a  time- 
bat  I,  which  h  probiibly  already  giving  daily  slgtmls, 
by  which  Uie  shipping  in  the  outer  roads,  twelve 
miles  away,  may  correct  and  rate  their  chronorae- 
ten* 

I  liare  spoken  longer  than  1  intended,  hut  will  xnake 
no  apcli?gies,  for  I  know  your  friendly  indulgence.  It 
only  remains  to  say  for  these  Argentine  scienUfic  in- 
dilutions,  that  I  helieve  their  success  to  be  now  as- 
aared;  they  will  enter  upon  new  and  enlarged  fields 
of  i»«efuhies«,  as  indeed  they  ought,  for  the  world 
mones:  aiid,  for  myself,  that  the  remembrAiice  of 
tills  occasion  and  of  your  overwhelming  kirnlness 
will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  me  through  life,  and  to 
my  children  afterwards. 


SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AT  IIAHVARD. 

Ix  a  programme  of  the  Semitic  courses  given  by 
Frt>fessor5  Toy  and  Lyon  in  Harvard  univei-sity, 
we  find  the  fulfowing  statements  interesting  to  the 
young  studt^nt.  The  Semitic  family  (one  of  the  two 
jndecting  families  of  the  world,  the  other  being  the 
Indo-European)  is  divided  into  two  groups,  in  which 
ibe  teveral  languages  are  distributed  as  follows:  — 

LlAt>y  lonlAO.  A  •syrtiui  - 

I  ClaitiilcAl  Arniniilc  (E^yrine). 
I    I'liUoyrenc* 
•Ti*wi*b  -\  nimaiu. 
Baiuaiitan. 

V'arlcjUA  moileni  dlKtecta. 
I'hociiiekiti.uldorftndlatei'CPunie). 
I e brew,  bR»Uc»l  snd  poflt'bibllcaL 
Monbltt?,  etc, 
4.  Air»lii(«>,  <*tiiP*(<>ii),  And  mrw^em  dlnlects  of  the 
r    '  ■       ill.  mid  Syria. 

6.  Sabi 

t>*  Ellil 'i     , nilt'cla,  Am- 

luiriCi  Tlgre,  Tigrlfin« 


'1.  ArumAlf*. 


£   (^3ui&&o1tic 


f  I'h 

J    He 

I  Mo 


South 


ii 


h^  two  groups  differ  from  each  other  fonsiderably 
ammiLT  and  lexicon.   A  member  of  thither  is  much 
n^^rer  to  its  fellow-itxembers  thuti  to  any  member  of 
I  the  other;  thus,  Assyrian  is  more  impf>rtaut  than 
Wc  for  Hebrew  lexicography,  and  Ethiopic  and 
hlc  are  of  more  value  than  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
Still,  all  these  languages  have  much  in 
L  with  one  another,  and  each  throws  light  on 
Seattiers* 

The  choice  of  a  student  will  depend  on  his  special 
i  Aim.    Aramaic  is  the  simplest  Semitic  language  in 
forms,  is  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
(Qemara),  and  contains  material  for  biblical  textual 
I  ctiticisni,  and  for  the  ecclesiastical  ami  secuhir  history 
of  the  first  sixteen  or  seventeen  centuries  of  our  era. 
Hebrew  is  indispensable  for  the  critical  study  of  tlio 
Ohl  Testament  and  Talmud  (llii*hiia),     Assyrian  U 
Igrainmaiically  interesting,  and  valuable  for  the  e-^rly 
hi*  lory  of  western  Asia,  and  for  North- Semi  tic  civ- 
ilization in  genera).    Phoenician  exists  almost  w  holly 
1  In  inscriptions,  —  a  few  of  whicli  are  of  historical  im- 
[ponancc  (B.C.  5<X>-A.D.  150).  — and  in  Latin  tran- 


scription in  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus.  Arabic  has 
most  fully  preserved  the  old  inflectional  forms,  is 
indi?»pensable  in  the  study  of  genenil  Semttio  gram- 
mar, and  haa  a  large  ami  varied  literature,  of  which 
the  historical  part  is  of  great  value,  and  the  poetry 
interesting,  Saboan^  or  Himyarilic,  is  found  only  in 
inscriptions,  which  have  recently  revealed  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ancient  and  remarkable  civilization  In 
southern  Arabia,  and  a  language  presenting  note- 
w^irlhy  peculiarities.  Ethiopic,  nearly  related  to 
Sabean,  is  the  language  of  the  Christian  period  of 
the  Semitic  colony  in  eastern  Africa.  Its  literature 
consists  of  a  13ible  translation,  monkish  chmnieleSi 
and  versions  of  several  important  apocalyptic  books. 
The  grammar  is  remarkable  fcjr  the  symmetry  of  the 
verb.  At  present  it  haa  l)een  replaced  by  vari<ms 
related  dialects,  one  of  which  was  the  language  of 
the  late  King  Theotlore  of  Abe^slnia. 

No  genetic  relation  between  the  Semitic  and  Indo- 
European  families  has  yet  been  discover<*d.  The  lexi- 
con of  the  one  dues  not  help  that  of  the  other,  and 
only  the  most  general  connection  exists  heiweeu 
their  grammars.  It  is  only  a  seeming  exception  to 
this  statement,  where  one  language  has  borrowed  from 
another,  as  is  the  case  with  the  nt«»dern  Persinn  and 
the  Hindustani,  a  large  part  t»l  whosf  vocabularies 
is  taken  from  the  Arabic,  and  the  Eranian  Huzva- 
resh.  which  has  taken  much  from  Aramaic,  Turkish, 
a  member  of  still  another  family,  i>  similarly  indebted 
to  Arabic. 


THE  STONE  AGE  IX  AFRICA, 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Uoyal  society  of  northern 
antiquaries,  held  April  14,  1S^.">,  h.  Zinek  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  di5coverie«i  hilherto  made  regarding  the 
stone  age  of  Africa*  Tliere  was  now  no  doubt  I  hat 
Africa  had  its  stone  age,  us  well  as  Europe.  Both  in 
the  old  cultivated  land  of  Egypt  and  the  well-known 
desert  of  Sahara,  the  inhabitants  in  their  time  had 
only  instruments  of  stone  ;  but  he  would  speak  only 
about  the  stohe  age  of  South  Africa.  About  twenty 
years  since,  A^asuiade  the  first  find  of  stone  objects 
in  the  region  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  know 
now  that  the  mitives  oti  the  south-west  coast  of  Cape- 
land,  even  at  I  he  end  of  the  s-ixteenth  century,  paid 
extravagatit  prices  for  iron,  and  iJagae  then  shad  before 
found  I  lie  natives  of  Madagascar  using  weapons  of 
Iron.  hVlks  of  the  stutu'  age  are  also  founcl  among 
the  Di^-hmen,  who  were  driven  back  to  the  Kalahari 
de^en.  and  who've  arrow-heads  were  of  stone.  There 
are  fnund  in  South  Africa,  from  an  ethnological  point 
of  view,  ihree  peoples,  —  the  Kaffirs,  Hotlenlots,  and 
llnshmen,  —  who  represent  three  waves  of  migration, 
Tlie  last  are  I  lie  oldest  people  of  the  land,  and  have 
ill  their  time  i-xiended  theuisclvos  far  l*>  Ihe  south, 
where,  in  the  rocky  hollows,  they  have  left  monuments 
of  various  kinds,  executed  wiih  much  ability.  They 
were  acquainted  with  perr^pective,  ami  had  an  appre- 
ciation of  caricature,  Tlie  Holtentois  laler  drove 
them  back,  hut  were  themselves  driven  b,ick  by  the 
Europeans  and  the  Kaflirs.  The  last,  who  came  from 
the  north,  began  to  encroach  on  the  Cape  territory 
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at  tbe  time  of  Its  discovery  by  Europeans.  Although 
it  b  only  twenty  years  since  they  b^gan  to  make  c<ii- 
lectioas  of  the  stone  age  in  South  Africa^  so  inaity 
ipecimens  liave  been  found,  that  ati  ohler  and  a 
youuger  ^totie  age  may  be  recognized*  Aa  yet  have 
been  found  no  objects  of  polished  stone.  For  a  few 
years  past  an  En^lisli  railroad-eni^ineer  residing  at 
Natai,  who  had  made  many  finds,  has  uiidertakeu  to 
examine  all  South  Africa,  From  his  roearcheSf  H 
appears  that  there  are  large  quEutities  of  stone  im- 
plements, both  in  the  sea  near  the  Cape,  in  the  atluviat 
layers  at  Natal,  and  in  the  mountains.  It  ia  impoa- 
iible  to  fix  the  time  of  these  itone  objects.  KJokken- 
moddings  have  also  been  found  in  many  places,  near 
Simonstown  and  Capetown,  and  masses  where  the 
Hottentots  had  burned  lime  from  oyster-sliellsr  these 
do  not  belong  to  the  present  natives,  as  the  Kaffirs 
never  eat  shell-fisb,  and  rarely  fish.  A  find  has  also 
been  made  in  thcr  taverns,  but  nothitjg  is  known 
about  it  yet  In  Basuto-land  have  been  found  arrow- 
heads of  tlint.  From  the  older  iron  age  the  above- 
named  engineer  had  found,  in  the  layers  of  gravel 
near  the  rivers,  and  in  large  hills  covered  with  forest, 
and  in  the  diamond  diggings  at  Kimberley,  imple- 
ments and  chips  at  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  wiiere  the 
diamonds  occur.  U  may  be  concluded  that  the  stone 
age  dates  very  far  back.  This  shows  that  the  prehis- 
toric ages  are  not  periods  of  tiujc,  but  states  of  de- 
velopment,—  in  the  case  of  Africa  there  was  a  sudden 
rise  from  the  stone  to  the  iron  at^e,  without  any  in- 
tervening bronze  period, — ^Ihe  result,  not  of  develop- 
ment from  within,  but  of  commercial  intercouise 
from  without. 


I 


PARADISE  FOUyO, 


The  title  of  this  book  will  attract  attention, 
and  ilocl  for  it  a  wide  sale.  The  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  tlie  style  too,  are  stieh  as  are  most 
pieaeing  to  the  popular  niind.  The  book  is  very 
ingenious  and  learni^d,  hut,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
conceived  and  written  in  the  spirit  of  advo- 
cacy rather  than  in  the  true  scientific  spirit. 
It  is  true,  scienlitic,  as  well  as  every  other  kind 
of  literature,  is  laid  under  contribution  ;  but 
authorities  are  nsed  —  now  a  Huxley,  and  now 
a  Winslow  —  with  little  disevimination  ;  and 
thus  conckisions  aie  reached  which  a  cautious 
science  woidd  not  accept*  Yet  we  believe  the 
book  may  Ijc  read  with  protit,  even  by  the 
scientific  anthro|X)logist. 

There  are  few  questions  connected  with  man 
more  deeply  interesting  than  the  place  of  his 
origin ;  for  that  he  did  originate  in  one  place, 
and  not  in  many  places,  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted. After  giving  (we  think  at  tcK}  great 
length)  the  various  baseless  speculations  on 
this  subject,  the  author  states  his  own  thesis ; 

ParadUe  found  ;  the  vradle  of  tht  hnman  race  at  iht  nortk 
wU,    By  William  F.  WAaaBK.    Bo«ton,  HoHghton^  Miffiin, 


viz.,  that  the  cradle  of  the  human   race  wu 

a  uorth-ix>lar  continent,  now  sidnn^ 
submergence  being  coincident  with  wl 
calls  the   glacial   epoch,   and    what   unive 
tradition  calls  the  deluge.     This  view,  he 
tends,  consist entl}'  explains  and  rcconeilea  tSi 
traditions  and  al!  scientific  facts* 

He  proceeds,  first,  to  remove  some  obvi( 
objections.    The  climate  of  polar  regions  is  tn 
unfavorable  for  human  life,  as  witnesses 
tnelancholy  history  of  polar  expeditions; 
in  miocene  times,  as  shown   by  its   luxuris 
forests  of  tern  iterate  and  subtropic  species* 
was  wonderfully   mild   and   equable, 
this  time,  too,  one   or  more   large   bod: 
polar   land,    or   perhaps    a    jx)lar    com 
existed  where  now  only  the  ocean  reigns.  Q 
scientitic  authorities  are  cited  for  this  belief* 

The  long  polar  night  may  be  thought  an 
jection  :  but  he  shows  that  this  has  been  grtal*" 
ly  exaggerated ;  that  thei^  is  more  day  and  \esA 
night  at  the  |>ole  than  anywhere  else,  v 
six  months  full  day,  nearly  four  months  ti 
light,  and  only  two  mouths  full  night.  A< 
to  this  the  full  moon  (which  would  be  abo 
the  horizon  f  hi  ring  the  polar  night)  and  tl 
auroras,  ami  the  jx)lar  man  wouhl  have  i 
reason  to  complain. 

But  the  most  im[)ortant  scientific  contribotu 
to  his  view  is  the  probable  polar  origin  of  mai 
existing  six^cies.  From  miocene  times  ui 
now%  there  has  been  apparently  a  gradi 
though  not  uniform  refrigeration  of  climatd 
and  as  a  consequence  a  streaming  south wai 
along  all  longitudes,  of  species  successive! 
originated  by  change  of  climate  at  the  poi( 
This  view,  first  brought  forward  by  Pit>f< 
Asa  Gray,  has  been  most  distinctk  formulal 
by  Marquis  de  Snporla,  Among  the  ni 
thus  originating  and  migmti ng,  the  auti 
eludes  man  ;  and  he  gives  much  good  sei< 
authority  showing  that  he  is  not  alone  in 
belief.  But  the  author,  we  think,  overstate* 
the  facts.  He  seems  to  think  all  species  origi* 
natcd  in  polar  regions ;  hut  this  is  far  froo 
true.  It  is  probal»Iy  true  that  there  Itaa 
froni  miocene  times  a  streaming  soi 
of  species  originating  there,  but  undouj 
many  species  and  genera  have  beeu  foim<yl 
motlifit-ation  in  the  c*ourse  of  migration.  It 
not  impossible  that  man,  too,  if  derivalivi* 
origin,  may  have  been  thus  formed  tii 
course  of  migi*ation.  This  dei»ends  much 
the  lime  of  his  southward  migration.  If. 
the  author  thinks,  this  took  place  in  the  qual 
nary,  then  he  probably  left  his  home  as 
and  the  modifications  have  since  gone  onU 
far  as  to  form  races.     This  point  requires 
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iDvestigatioQ-  If  the  existence  of  man  iu 
miocene  time  in  France  and  Portugal  be  con- 
firmed,  then  our  author  is  wrong.  For  our- 
selves, we  do  not  yet  accept  the  miocene  man. 

All  traditions,  too,  the  author  thinks,  when 
rightly  imerfireted,  confirm  his  conclusion. 
They  all  [►oint  to  a  golden  age  and  an  original 
borne  to  the  north  ;  thoy  all  speak  of  this  home 
as  the  centre,  —the  navel  of  the  earth  ;  the}* 
alt  s|>cak  of  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  about  a  fixed  zenithal  pole,  the  abcKte 
of  the  godi3 ;  they  all  speak  of  a  migration 
enforced  by  a  deluge.  To  confirm  liis  inter* 
pretation*  he  quotes  from  traditions  of  Chal- 
deans *  Persians,  Hindoos,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Eg\*ptluns,  Greeks,  and  Scandinavians.  Clas- 
sical  st'holars  will  doubtless  be  interested  in 
his  view  of  Homeric  cosmology  and  geography 
as  i*epi*esented  in  his  frontispiece.  To  tlieni 
we  l«»ave  the  question.  Tlie  autlior's  view 
certainly  seems  plausible. 

For  the  nuthor,  then,  the  place  of  origin  was 
the  north  pole  ;  the  time  of  origin,  the  miacene 
fierio«1.  The  third  question  is,  What  w.ns  the 
character  of  primeval  man?  On  this  question 
the  author  takes  n  somewhat  middle  ground 
between  extreme  opinions.  lie  thinks  that 
primeval  man  of  paradise  was  wiiolly  destitute 
of  all ♦  even  the  simplest  arts,  an<l  therefore, 
we  suppose  (although  he  docs  not  say  so  ex- 

f^licilly ) .  of  language.  Nevertheless,  he  thinks 
le  was  endowed  with  simple,  and  comparatively 
noble,  religions  ideas  ;  and  tliat  the  revolting 
bcfitinlitieR  of  savage  life  are  the  re*>inlt  oi' 
ren  ji.     A   cautious   science  w:ll  have 

lit  I  on  this  question  ;  l>utrL»trogressiou 

IB  as  mtieh  a   law  of  evolution  as  is 

j>r»  _  1^     The    anLhor*s  view  is  therefore 

not  improbable.  Childhood,  with  its  simple 
faith  and  reverential  love,  is  rertninly  «  uohler 
thing  than  a  degraded  mnrd)Ofub  For  obvitms 
reasons  we  do  not  think  that  irncbiions  of  a 
golden  age  amount  to  mucfi  as  argtnnent. 

But  when  the  author  *iustains  tht»  tradilinnal 
idea  of  gigunticstatineand  millennial  longevity 
of  primeval  man.  scii^nte  will,  we  think,  demur. 
The  [Kq)ubr  belief  Ihal  animals  of  eai'ly  limes. 
in  conq^iirison  with  exiijliug  species,  were 
gigantic,  will  hardly  bear  exauunatiou.  The 
true  view  .sc»ems  to  he  this :  in  the  history  of 
the  earth,  there  have  been  periods  peculiarly 
favorable  for  the  develo[rtneut  of  ditTerent 
ortlers  and  famiUes  of  Jiniinals.  during  which 
lliey  increase*!,  eubmnateiL  and  then  deelined. 
The  mesoxoie  was  such  a  i»erio<l  A»r  reptiles, 
the  tertiary  for  mammals.  The  time  of  cul- 
mination, however,  is  never  at  the  begiiming, 
but  in  the  midrlle  ur  near  the  em  I.     1h  it  not 


poseihle  that  the  present  is  such  a  period  for 
man?  All  the  scientific  evidence  we  have  is 
in  favor  of  increasing  rather  than  tlccreasing 
size.  Abo  we  would  remind  the  author  that 
the  decreasing  size  of  which  he  8[>eaks  was 
in  successive  species,  and  even  genera.  Will 
he  admit  that  the  Edenie  man  was  a  difierent 
species,  or  even  genus?  He  raay,  indeed,  well 
do  so,  if  he  carnes  man  buck  to  tlie  miocene. 
Again  :  if  he  likes  analogies  of  this  kind,  we 
would  remind  him  of  the  very  notable  increase 
of  brain-size  in  all  families  of  animals  since 
miocene  times.  Is  he  ijre[)ared  to  admit  the 
very  small  hrains  of  Edenie  man? 

The  millennial  longevity  we  dismiss  with  the 
remark  that  wc  do  not  believe  it  can  be  sus- 
tained on  natural  grounds. 

We  are  sure  the  author  will  thank  u**  for 
calling  his  attention  to  some  scientific  mistakes. 
1.  On  p.  iUi,  in  s|)eaking  of  ])olar  twilight,  he 
says  in  sutistance.  that,  if  twilight  eoulinues 
until  the  sun  is  l*!)""  below  tliehonzun.  it  would 
make  a  full  polar  night  of  sixty  days;  but,  if 
until  2r  (which  lie  thinks  probable),  it  wotild 
make  it  only  tilly  days.  Now,  the  inclination 
of  the  ccli[>tie  is  only  23^  28' r  tlierefore  the 
sun  would  never  get  so  far  below  the  horizon, 
and  therefore  in  the  ca-^e  snp]>osed  there  would 
be  no  night  at  all,  2.  On  p.  191,  speaking  of 
the  aspect  of  the  heavens  on  Pamir  idateau, 
he  says  that  the  pole  of  the  heavens  is  tilted 
about  one*third  from  its  zenithal  position 
towards  tlie  liorizon.  It  is  nearer  iwodhiids, 
for  its  latitude  is  about  3.^"*.  3.  On  ji.  412, 
as  an  example  of  degradation  insteail  of  [>ro- 
grcssion,  the  author  quotes  from  <S*'ivuctf  to 
the  efieet  that  the  recently  discovered  Silurian 
scorpion  is  a  more  jjcrfect  specitnen  thnn  any 
fomul  iu  later  formations ;  but  tlie  writer  ob- 
viously meant  ni(M*e  perfectly  preserved  speci- 
men, not  more  perfectly  organizes!  animal. 


T/fE   LEXAPE   A\n   TliEin    LEOEyOS. 

TtiK  lVi*lit7n  o*nm  (or  *  picture  reeonl*)  of 
the  Uelawares  has  long  been  known  los<'holar8, 
though  iin[H'rtef*tly,  iis  one  (►!"  the  most  re- 
markable luoiliK'tions  of  tlie  Indian  intellect, 
It  was  disc(»vereil  ahcmt  llio  yi^ar  1H20,  some- 
where in  the  west  (exactly  how  or  where  is 
uncertain),  by  that  eceentiic  naturalist  and  anti- 
quarian, C,  S,  Kalhiesque.  vvtio  held  for  some 
years  the  very  comprehensive  professor8lii[»  of 
tlie  •  liisloricid  auH  natural  sciences*  In  Tran- 

Thf  f.Ptmfti  itntt  their  hgtuttn  ;  ufth  tftf  tOfuff'tr  t'jrt  ftnd 

M.D.     rhllndelpbla.  ^r/*(f(>if.  ISftit.     (Brlntun**  llbrnry  af  nborl- 
gtnnl  AToerk'iin  Ut*?r*iiiir««,  No,  5,]     fl'2<J3p,,  Il1>i»tf     w. 
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sylvania  university,  Kentuck}'.  After  his  death 
in  1840,  the  manuscript  of  the  Delaware  record 
came  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of  the  distin- 
guished archeologist,  Mr.  J.  L.  Squier,  who  in 
1848  read  before  the  New- York  historical  so- 
ciety an  incomplete  summary  of  its  contents, 
giving  only  a  portion  of  its  Indian  text  and  of 
the  symbols.  This  was  published  soon  after,  in 
the  American  review^  and  has  been  since  re- 
printed in  other  publications.  Thus  enough 
has  been  known  of  this  singular  composition 
to  excite  the  curiosity  of  students  of  Indian 
archeology,  who  have  long  regretted  the  dis- 
appearance and  supposed  loss  of  the  original 
manuscript.  By  persistent  inquiry,  Dr.  Brin- 
ton  has  succeeded  in  recovering  it,  and  has 
now  published  the  work  in  full,  witli  all  the 
mnemonic  signs,  the  Delaware  text,  a  new  and 
exact  translation,  an  ample  introduction,  and 
many  useful  notes. 

Rafinesque's  peculiarities,  and  some  other 
circumstances  have  caused  a  doubt  to  be  cast 
on  I  lie  authenticity  of  the  Walam  olum.  The 
evidence  adduced  by  Dr.  Brinton,  however, 
seems  quite  sufHcient  to  show  that  it  is  a  genu- 
ine Indian  production,  though  its  date  and 
authorship  are  uncertain.  Any  one  who  will 
compare  the  symbols,  or  picture-signs,  in  this 
work,  with  those  given  by  the  native  historian, 
Copway,  in  his  '  Traditional  history  of  the 
Ojibway  nation,'  will  be  satisfied  that  they  be- 
long-to  the  same  system  of  notation.  In  fact, 
of  the  fifty  symbols  depicted  in  Copway *s  book, 
about  half  appear  in  the  Walam  olum^  either 
precisel}'  the  same,  or  with  just  such  variations 
as  might  be  expected  in  an  independent  work. 
These  symbols  are,  in  part,  rude  representa- 
tions of  natural  objects, — sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
man,  snake,  fish,  river,  canoe,  and  the  like,  — 
bearing,  as  might  be  expected,  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  the  curt  pictorial  outlines  from 
which  the  Chinese  characters  were  developed. 
Besides  these,  there  are  some  purely  conven- 
tional symbols,  which  are  found  both  in  Cop- 
way's  book  and  in  the  present  work,  and  which 
show  that  Indian  inventiveness  had  already 
passed  into  the  higher  stage,  in  which  ideas  as 
well  as  objects  are  represented.  A  hollow 
square  or  parallelogram  signifies  'great.'  A 
circle  with  a  point  in  the  centre  is  the  sign  for 
'  spirit,'  and,  when  made  of  unusual  size,  indi- 
cates 'the  great  spirit.'  Four  angular  points 
jutting  from  it  in  opposite  directions  represent 
the  cardinal  points,  and  convey  the  meaning 
of  'the  great  spirit  everywhere.'  Thus  the 
Lenap<^'  and  the  Ojibways  were  on  the  very 
verge  of  that  Egyptian  method  of  word-pictures 
which  preceded  the  invention  of  the  alphabet. 


Each  symbol  of  the  Walam  olum  recalled  to 
the  mind  of  the  record-keeper  the  verse  or 
strophe  of  a  chant.  Thus,  when  he  drew  forth 
from  his  bundle  of  '  painted  sticks '  the  one 
on  which  this  symbol  of  the  great  spirit  was 
depicted,  he  recognized  it  as  indicating  a  well- 
known  verse  of  five  I^nap6  woitls,  which  are 
here  given  opix)sitc  the  symbol,  and  which 
Dr.  Brinton's  version  renders,  ''At  first,  for- 
ever, lost  in  space,  everywhere  the  great  Man- 
ito  was. "  In  about  two  hundred  such  strophes, 
indicated  by  as  many  symbols,  wc  have  the 
Lenap6  cosmogony  set  forth,  folio wo<l  by  a 
history  of  the  early  wanderings  of  their  |)eopIe, 
and  a  list  of  ninety  chiefs  who  successively  held 
the  headship  of  the  tribe.  Many  intei-esting 
questions  are  raised  by  this  history,  which  Dr. 
Brinton  has  not  undertaken  to  answer;  but  he 
has  supplied  abundant  materials  and  aids  for 
students  who  desire,  as  doubtless  many  will,  to 
pursue  this  attractive  investigation. 

His  introductory  chapters  furnish  a  succinct 
account  of  the  tribes  of  the  Algonkin  stock, 
and  of  their  neighbors  the  Iroquois,  whose 
history-  is  closely  connected  with  their  own. 
The  political  constitution  of  the  LenajK*  septs, 
their  mode  of  life,  their  religious  belief  and 
ceremonies,  their  moral  and  mental  character, 
are  concisely  but  clearly  delineated.  Their 
language  is  carefully  analyze<i ;  and  the  exist- 
ing sources,  in  print  and  manuscript,  from 
which  a  knowledge  of  it  may  be  obtained,  are 
more  fully  recorded  than  has  ever  before  been 
done.  Certain  disputed  points  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  nation  are  well  discussed,  though 
in  some  of  these  the  author  must  exi>ect  to  en- 
counter opposing  views.  Throughout  this  in- 
troduction, and  indeed  in  the  whole  work,  the 
marks  of  great  labor  and  of  conscientious  care 
are  apparent.  Evidence  also  is  seen  of  the  in- 
sight derived  fi-om  long-continued  study  of  the 
Indian  character,  customs,  and  languages. 
The  volume  will  not  merely  be  in  itself  a  most 
valuable  acquisition  to  all  students  of  Ameri- 
can archeology,  but  might  well  serve  as  a  model 
for  future  inquirers  who  may  have  occasion  to 
undertake  similar  researches. 


KLWaS LEY'S  MADAM    II OW  AXD  LADY 

\v/iy. 

We  once  heard  an  eminent  actor  descrilnj 
Charlotte  Cushman  as  '*  a  magnificent  example 
of  a  style  of  acting  now  happilj'  passed  by." 


Jfadam  l/ow  and  Lady  Why^  or  flr»f  U^ttotm  in  Htrthl^ 

rhiMren     "     '"  "  

i&  Co.,  1885. 
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Some  simibr  phrase  would  be  the  bosl  Ibrraula 
for  Clrnrles  lungsley's  book,  now  reprinted  as 
one  of  Mat'iuilJan's  'Globe  readitiga  from 
standiird  authors/  The  style  it  rqjresents 
is  not,  to  be  sure,  the  old  plaiii-deiding  niau- 
ner  of  Mrs*  Mareet  and  her  '  Conversations 
about  common  things.*  where  John  and  Wil- 
liam demurely  put  hard  questions,  and  Mr. 
A.  or  Mr,  B,  sedately  answers :  but  it  is  the 
nioderu*  rollicking,  i^^alvanized  form  of  the 
same  thing,  where  the  preceptor  calls  himself 
^  Daddy.*    where   the   pupil   is    addressetl    as 

*  My  dear  child  '  on  almost  every  jjage,  and 
'  My  pretty  boy  *  occasionally,  where  the 
plain  facts  about  rocks  or  tishcs  nuist  be  gar- 
nished with  all  manner  of  metaphor  and  rhetoric, 
and  where  evGTy  chapter  must  wind  up  with  a 
high-flown  rhythmical  passage  composed  of 
Ruskin-made-eas3',  To  those  who  like  that 
sort  of  book,  it  may  be  said,  borrowing  the 
words  of  President  Lincoln,  that  '  this  is  just 
the  sort  of  book  they  will  like/  But  we  con- 
fess oiu-selves  not  to  be  of  that  opiiiion. 

I'nless  we  greatly  mistake,  the  taste,  even 
of  children,  has  now  changed  for  the  better* 
It  15  not  now  thought  necessary  to  wnte  down 
to  them  ;  to  pet  them,  so  to  speak,  in  printer^s 
ink  ;  to  remind  them  in  every  other  sentence 
of  the  fact  they  know  best,  namely,  that  they 
are  not  grown  up.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
what  they  need  is  merely  the  straightforward 
simplicity  of  langujige  which  even  grown  peo- 
ple like  best.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take 
every  common  fact  and  turn  it  vivaciously  into 
a  metaphor;  to  personify  two  new  ioterme^liate 
agencies  in  the  universe  under  the  names  of 

*  Madam  I  low*  and  'Lady  Why,'  and  then 
to  provide  them  with  two  graudsons,  *  Analy- 
sis *  and  *  Synthesis*  (p,  158)  ;  all  tlies^e  per- 
sonifications l>eing,  atler  all,  so  iuetiectual 
that  the  author  has  to  bring  in  at  last  a  higher 
creative  power  (p.  lU),  ctdlcd  tbe  'blaster,' 
whom  they  ail  obey,  ami  the  reference  to  whom 
makes  this  labored  mythology  very  sn  peril  nous. 
This  is  the  head  and  front  of  our  objection  to 
the  book, — that  it  is  not  truly  scientific,  be- 
cause it  is  not  simple.  It  tends  to  impair,  not 
to  foster,  the  spontaneous  love  that  children 
have  for  the  fascinating  truths  of  out-door 
nature :  it  is  an  attempt  to  make  sandwiches 
with  sugar- pi  urns,  and  to  Havor  bread  and 
cheese  with  vanilla. 

This  fundamental  defect  pointed  out,  it  must 
undoubtedly  be  admitted  that  this  little  book 
contfuns  a  great  deal  of  valuable  and  interest- 
iog  knowledge  conveyed  oflen  in  an  exceeding- 
ly graphic  way.  Even  here,  however,  there  arc 
two  drawbacks*     One  lies  in  the  character  of 


Canon  Kiugslcy's  mind,  whicli  was  dashing, 
impetuous,  and  always  ready  for  too  sweeping 
conclusions.  To  say,  for  instanc*e,  almost  at 
the  beginuing,  *^  I  never  saw  a  valley  however 
deet),  or  a  clitT  however  high,  which  had  not 
been  scooped  out  by  water*'  (p.  25)  ;  and  to 
reiterate  again  and  again  that  "  water,  and 
nothing  else,*  has  done  all  these  things,  with- 
out a  word  of  reference  to  volcanic  action,  or 
upheaval,  or  subsidence,  or  lateral  prt'ssure,^ 
is  certainly  a  very  loose  and  unguarded  way  of 
writing.  Again  :  there  is  the  minor  objection 
that  tlie  book,  being  prepared  speeilically  for 
English  chiltlreu.  is  very  properly  full  of  local 
references  and  ilhistrations  that  will  mislead 
and  perplex  young  Americaus,  just  as  the 
okler  men  among  us  used  to  be  per(>lgxed  in 
cbildliood  by  trying  to  identify  the  birds  and 
plants  around  us  with  the  very  different  species 
described  in  the  Euglish  manuals.  Mauy  of 
the  author's  most  important  illustrations  of  the 
formation  of  mountains  and  valleys,  for  in- 
stance, are  drawji  from  the  reatnifs  of  liiose 
miniature  canons  on  the  English  coast  —  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  instance  — known  as 
'chines*  (pp.  1^-22).  Biit  what  American 
child  knows,  or  how  many  Ameiican  teachers, 
indeed,  know,  what  a  "chine'  is?  The  word 
does  not  even  ap|)ear  in  Worcester's  '  Diction* 
ary,'  except  as  meaning  a  t^ece  of  an  animal, 
or  part  of  a  vessel. 


A  MONOGRAPH  OF  BR/1  JSII  FOSSIL 
BRACHIOPODA. 

With  the  present  a|>penilix  (vol.  v.  [mrt 
iii.)  a  monumental  work  bus  been  brought  to 
a  close.  Tlie  labors  of  Thomas  Davidson, 
F.R.S..  uted  no  introduction  to  paleontologists 
of  auy  part  of  the  worUI.  The  quiet  distribu- 
tion of  the  concluding  fasciculi  of  the  *  British 
fossil  Bracliiopoda  '  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  notice. 

Thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  publication 
of  the  general  introduction  to  the  first  volume 
of  this  mouograplK  Coincidently  with,  and 
largely  induced  l>y,  its  progress,  a  vast  amount 
of  precise  knowledge  has  been  acquired  and 
made  public,  in  regard  to  all  that  relates  to 
the  history  and  distribution  of  the  brachiopods* 
Indeed,  our  knowledge  of  them,  in  any  suf- 
ficient sense,  may  be  almost  said  to  date  from 
about  the  lime  when  the  learned  author  began 
his  labors ;  and  the  earliest  known  reference 
to  them  in  any  printed  work  dates  only  from 
11(06.  The  present  appendix  closes  a  series 
of  researches,  begun  just  half  a  century  ago, 
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on  the  brachiopods  of  the  British  islands. 
During  that  period,  Mr.  Davidson  has  not 
onlj-  prepared  the  text  of  his  monograph,  and 
numerous  collateral  and  frequentl}'  very  im- 
portant papers  on  the  general  subject,  but  has 
drawn  with  his  own  hand  more  than  two  thou- 
sand admirable  and  artistic  plates  by  which 
that  text  has  been  illustrated  and  adorned. 
Seldom  has  fortune  equipped  more  completely 
a  student  for  his  life-work  than  in  the  present 
case,  when  more  than  ordinary  artistic  talent, 
a  liberal  education,  independent  means,  were 
joined  to  unsurpassed  devotion  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  and  impartiality  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  labors  of  others  in  the  same  field. 

The  stead}'  stream  of  information  induced 
by  the  publication  of  successive  parts  of  the 
monograph  has  necessitated  supplement  after 
supplement.  The  present  and  concluding  part 
not  only  contains  such  material,  but  a  catalogue 
of,  and  index  to,  the  British  genera  and  species, 
bibliographical  and  stratigraphical,  and,  more 
important  than  either  for  the  general  biologist, 
a  summary  of  progress  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  class  up  to  the  present  time.  Tiiis  includes 
notices,  under  separate  heads,  of  the  test,  the 
embryology,  the  aflinities,  the  adult  anatomy, 
habitat,  and  nuiges  in  depth,  of  recent  species, 
characters  of  the  fossil  genera,  and  classification 
discussed  by  families.  Full  space  is  allotted 
to  the  advocates  of  contending  theories :  Ko- 
valevski's  valuable  paper  on  the  embryology 
is  given  in  full  abstract,  with  excellent  figures  ; 
various  suggested  pedigrees  are  quoted  ;  the 
brilliant  rise,  and  slow  but  continuous  deca- 
dence, of  the  ^  worm  theory,*  is  related,  with 
generous  recognition  of  the  sagacity  of  Morse 
in  the  detection  of  aflinities  to  which  the  then 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  molluscan  pedigree, 
and  his  remarkable  researches  into  the  early 
stages  of  Terebratulina  and  Lingula,  lent  a 
plausible,  but,  as  it  has  since  proved,  a  one- 
sided interpretation.  The  general  conclusion 
is  reached,  that,  however  great  the  probability 
of  continuous  descent,  with  modification,  as  an 
explanation  of  the  various  forms  of  brachiopods 
now  or  previously  existing,  the  paleontological 
record  presents  many  facts  inexplicable  by,  or 
even  opposed  to,  this  theory  ;  while  of  natural 
selection  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  visible 
trace.  The  number  of  British  forms  which, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  work,  numbered 
13  genera,  and  454  parti}'  invalid  species,  has 
now  expanded  to  74  genera,  and  976  species 
and  varieties,  to  which  even  now  accessions 
continue  to  be  made. 

In  taking  leave  of  his  task,  so  worthily  per- 
formed and  to  be  continued  by  younger  hands. 


the  author,  in  spite  of  certain  iofirmities,  does 
not  relinquish  his  studies,  but  is  now  engaged 
on  a  monograph  of  the  recent  species,  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  he  may  be  spared  to  complete 
to  his  own  satisfaction  and  the  undoubted 
benefit  of  science.  W.  H.  Dall. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

—  The  prize  of  600  francs,  founded  by  Augnstin- 
Pyramus  de  Candolle,  has  been  awarded  to  Professor 
Planchon,  professor  of  botany  at  Montpellier,  for  his 
memoir  on  the  Ampelidees. 

—  A  geographical  society  has  been  established  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  under  the  presidency  of  Viscount  de 
Paranagui,  with  Baron  Teflf^  and  Seflor  Henriques, 
vice-presidents;  Carlos  Mont^ro  and  Pereira  Conija, 
secretaries. 

—  According  to  the  Oesterreichische  monat^schrifl 
fur  den  orient,  the  preference  shown  in  England  and 
her  colonies  for  Indian  teas  is  causing  considerable 
anxiety  among  the  native  and  European  tea-establish- 
ments of  China.  Calcutta  alone  sent  to  England,  in 
the  past  year,  62,773,187  pounds,  against  5vS,S30,478  in 
1883,  and  51,570,740  in  1882;  while  the  Australian 
and  Xew  Zealand  markets  received,  in  1884,  1,029.- 
403  pounds,  against  Cl>0,479  in  1883.  To  be  sure,  this 
figure  shows  a  great  falling-off  from  1882:  yet  at 
present  a  preference  is  manifested  in  Australia  for 
Indian  teas,  wliich,  like  those  of  Ceylon,  wliose  pro- 
duction probably  has  a  similar  future,  far  surpass  in 
quality  the  average  teas  of  China.  Also  the  success 
of  Natal,  in  the  production  of  tea,  warrants  the 
assumption  tliat  South  Africa  will  soon  enter  the 
market.  The  total  export  of  Foocliow,  the  greatest 
tea-depot  of  China,  amounted,  in  the  la>t  season,  to 
77,(«  1,997  pounds,  against  81,100,875  for  the  same 
time  last  year.  In  Hankow,  Canton,  Shanghai,  and 
Macao  the  same  proportion  is  seen.  Tlie  falling-off  In 
the  export  of  all  China  against  the  past  year  amounts 
to  about  ten  million  pounds,  and  may  be  ascril>ed  to 
tiie  reduction  in  quality  of  tlie  Chinese  teas.  How 
far  tliis  decrease  may  liave  been  due  to  tlie  French 
operations  cannot  be  told. 

—  Another  party  for  the  scientific  exploration  of 
Greenland  is  being  organized  by  tlie  authorities  at 
Copenhagen.  It  will  be  commanded  by  the  naval 
lieutenant,  J.  A.  D.  Jensen,  assisted  by  Lieut.  C.  D. 
Kyden. 

—  In  a  recent  vij*it  to  Russian  Lapland,  Ral>otTi«- 
ited  the  valleys  of  Pasvig  and  Talcmi  and  Lake  Enara. 
The  entire  country  is  an  immense  forest,  dotteii  with 
lakes  and  pools,  and  cut  by  rapid  streams.  The  lat- 
ter, though  very  difficult  of  navigation,  form  the  sole 
roads  of  the  country.  The  Pasvig,  for  instance,  in 
its  course,  forms  more  thun  thirty  cascades  and  rap- 
ids. Lake  Enara,  from  which  it  fiows,  is  an  interior 
sea,  ilotied  with  thousands  of  Islets  covered  wilh 
magnificent  pines.  The  climate  Is  very  rigorous;  the 
short  summer  is,  however,  quite  hot,  but  in  Augnst 
frosts  are  not  unknown.    The  country  around  Lite 
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m    EriAra  ta  level,  And  forma  ^  depresBion  between  the 
pl&U*iiu  of  Finmark  and  the  highlands  of  Russian 
Laplaud*    Thh^  m  a  political  point  of  view,  is  impor- 
tant; since  it  permits  of  comparatively  easy  cora- 
I        municatlori  Itetween  Finland  and  the  coast  of  the 
H    Northern  Ocean.    There  are  excellent  ports  on  this 
m    ahore  never  obstrucled  by  ice^  but  hitherto  useless 
for  want  of  communications  with  the  interior.     In 

I  the  near  future,  the  railway^  which  has  already 
reached  Uleaborg,  will  be  completed  to  the  northern 
coast,  and  Russia  will  be  able  to  utilize  a  part  of  her 
pOtdeMlonSf  at  present  little  better  than  a  wilderness. 
^Vati  Braam  Morris,  Dutch  resident  at  Ternate, 
has  recently  made  some  interesting  discoveries  on  the 
northern  coast  of  New  Gtiinea,  which  he  visited  offi- 
ciaily  for  the  purpose  of  faniiliariziug  the  natives 
with  the  Dutch  flag,  and  arranging  a  peace  between 
several  contending  tribeu.  After  determining  the 
longitude  of  Mnpla,  it  was  found  that  Stephen  Uland 
of  the  charts  has  no  existence.  The  coast  near 
Walckena»*r  Bay  was  visited;  and  several  rivers  of 
conjiiderable  size,  as  well  as  a  large  lagoon,  were  found, 
wblcli  were  before  unknown.  The  population,  call- 
ing themselves  Bongo;*,  were  numerous  and  friendly, 
living  in  houses  built  on  piles  in  the  water,  Cocoa- 
nuta  were  so  abundant  that  two  hundred  and  fifty 
could  be  purchased  for  twelve  cents;  and  large  quan- 
tltt«s  of  kopra  are  made,  Sub-^equently  the  Amber* 
tio  River  was  visited,  and  a^^ended  t^ixty  miles  or 
toare  with  a  depth  of  ^ix  fathoms,  with  a  fathom  leas 
^    In  the  channel  over  the  bar.     In  hilitude  2°  20  south, 

■  itie  river  emerges  frura  the  mountains;  and  here  were 

■  shoals  l)eyond  whicli  the  (uvriy  did  not  go.  The  cur- 
rent was  extremely  rapid.  Tht^  main  inhabitants  of 
ita  banks  were  timid  but  friendly:  the  women  always 
look  refuge  in  the  forest.  They  call  the  stream 
•Mambcran'  (or  great  river).  It  has  never  been 
ascended  by  civilixed  man;  ^nd  It  is  claimed  that 
the  results  of  Van  Braam  Morrif*  s  explorations  are 
morc^  important  to  geography  than  any  work  done  in 
this  region  during  the  century,  and  only  second  in 
New  Guinea  to  the  work  of  Albertis. 

—  Messrs,  Charles  Srribner*s  R«»ns  published,  May 
1,  the  book  of  Stepniak,  the  nihilist  writer,  author 
of  •  Underground  Russia,'  entitled  *  Russia  under  the 
tzars.*  The  timeliness  of  its  publicaltun  is  a  matter 
of  accident,  as  the  author  and  translator  have  been 
for  some  time  superintending  il^  pH*!*age  through  the 
|ir««*  In  London;  but  it  is  particularly  welcome  at 
A  moment  when  universal  attention  is  fixed  upon  its 
subject* 

Within  a  week  of  the  publication  of  Messrs. 

ScrtbneKs  anthorijced  edition  of  '  The  Russians  at  the 
c^iQw  of  Ueratp'  they  were  obliged  to  print  nine  thou- 
MoA  ovpies  to  supply  the  demand^  and  another  edition 
of  thrve  tbouMud  has  just  been  put  on  the  preas, 

«»ReporU  from  Japan  state,  says  Nature,  that 
£rmve  frar*  were  cntrrffilned  of  an  outbreak  of  the 
|0ji  liyama,  and  tliat  officials 

1^^,^  ihe  matter.     The  people 

(l>urlimKi  believed  an  eruption  to  be 
^],, 1,11, J,  I,  -f  while  tlie  snow  on  the  mountain 
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had  begun  to  melt  two  monllis  before  the  usual  time, 
all  the  wells  at  the  fort  became  dry^  and  dilBculty 
was  experienced  in  procuring  water.  The  phenome- 
non is  considered  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact 
that  the  winter  h\\s  been  unusually  cold,  and  that  the 
surface  »»f  the  snow  remains  hard,  the  part  nearest 
the  ground  being  the  first  to  give  way, 

—  The  council  of  the  New-England  meteorological 
society  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  select  a  new  sub* 
ject  for  epociat  study  during  the  summer  season  of 
18S5»  and  has  chosen  thunder-storms  as  offering  at 
once  the  greatest  nuniber  of  features  easily  nliserved, 
and  promising  in  return  the  most  interesting  results. 
The  desired  observations  will  be  divided  into  several 
classes.  In  order  lo  bring  Uie  work  within  the  nmch 
of  all  who  are  willing  to  uke  a  share  in  It*  Observa- 
tions are  to  be  taken  through  the  summer  whenever 
a  thunder-storm  can  be  seen  or  heard.  Besides  these, 
special  observations  of  wind,  temperature,  etc.,  are 
desired  on  the  Saturdays  of  June  (June  0, 13,  20, 27), 
at  intervals  from  noon  to  nine  o'clock  f.m.,  >vhether 
a  thunder*8torm  is  in  progress  or  not.  Saturdays  are 
chosen  with  special  reference  to  securing  assistance 
from  the  scholars  in  our  many  schools.  Instructions, 
and  blanks  for  records,  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
W.  M.  Davis,  Cambridge,  Masa, 

—  Vol.  I,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  scientific  as- 
sociation of  Meriden,  Conn.,  which  has  just  been 
printed  by  the  association,  appears  as  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  deceased  nieml>er,  Miss  Emily  J. 
Leonard,  whose  catalogue  of  Merldcii  plants,  left  in- 
complete at  her  death,  occupies  tlu*  princi[»al  part  of 
the  pamphlet.  Although  the  plant  names  have  in  a 
few  caries  served  as  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
the  editors,  the  list,  which  includes  T4i^  phenogams 
and  pteridophytes,  is  very  creditably  presented. 

—  Nature  reports  that  the  National  fish-culture  as- 
sociation of  England  has  transferred  another  large 
consignment  of  white-fish  fry  to  the  lakes  in  the  Isle 
of  Mull  in  onler  to  further  their  acclim.itization  lo 
the  waters  of  this  country.  Hitherto  many  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  in  thin  direction,  but  wUh  no 
auccesa.  The  American  government  is  rendering 
valuable  assistance  in  effecting  their  propagation^ 
and  are  watching  the  result  of  the  endeavors  now 
making  with  keen  interest. 

—  The  French  government  has  granted  the  use  of 
the  Palace  of  Industry,  in  the  Champs  Elysdes,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  Great  industrial  exhibi- 
tion {Exposition  du  travail],  which  will  remain  open 
from  the  23d  of  July  until  the  23d  of  November,  1885. 

—  The  collections  and  library  of  the  New-Orleans 
academy  of  sciencea  have  been  removed  to  rooms  fur- 
nished by  the  Tulane  university.  It  t§  hoped  that 
some  additional  vigor  may  be  Imparted  to  the  acad- 
emy by  the  presence  of  the  scientific  men  visiting  the 
exhibition.  E.  T.  Merrick,  ex-chief- justice  of  Loui- 
siana! is  president. 

—  Systematic  observations  of  auroraa  have  been 
made  at  the  Engineer  station,  Wlllet's  Point,  N.Y,. 
under  the  direction  of  Gen*  H.  L.  Abbot  since  1870. 
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The  uniformity  and  continuity  of  the  system  of  ob- 
servations make  the  results  of  much  interest.  Three 
sentinels  are  on  duty  during  tlie  night,  and  each  is 
required  to  report,  when  relieved,  whether  he  has 
seen  any  auroral  light  during  the  night,  and,  if  not, 
whether  the  slcy  has  been  sufficiently  clear  to  per- 
mit any  to  be  visible.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
num1>er  of  auroras,  taking  the  mean  result  from 
the  three  observers,  are  added,  and  also  the  number 
of  nights  on  which  auroras  could  not  have  been 
seen  owing  to  clouds.  The  probable  number  for  the 
year  is  obtained  by  increasing  the  observed  number 
in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  cloudy  nights  to  the 
clear  nights.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  last  column  of  the  table  gives  the  aver- 
age number  of  sun-spots  as  observed  by  Prof.  D.  P. 
Todd. 

Summary  of  aurorcU  records  for  fifteen  yearn. 


Clear  eky. 

Cloudy  sky. 

Aver. 

ToUl 

age 

Year. 

1 

for 

no.  of 

NighU. 

Observed 
auroras. 

NigbU. 

I*robable 
auroras. 

year. 

sun- 

SpOU. 

1870  .  . 

184 

50 

150 

41 

99 

1871  .  . 

211 

eo 

154 

44 

104 

- 

1872  .  . 

234 

00 

132 

34 

94 

-. 

1873  .  . 

214 

54 

151 

38 

92 

- 

1874  .  . 

190 

18 

175 

17 

35 

- 

1875  .  . 

189 

14 

176 

18 

27 

-. 

1876  .  . 

195 

9 

171 

8 

17 

- 

1877  .  . 

191 

7 

174 

6 

13 

2.6 

1878  .  . 

186 

2 

180 

2 

4 

2.2 

1879  .  . 

204 

9 

161 

7 

16 

2.0 

1880  .  . 

21« 

13 

150 

9 

22 

14.3 

1881  .  . 

191 

23 

174 

21 

44 

26.7 

1882  .  . 

201 

55 

164 

44 

99 

28.3 

1883  .  . 

215 

24 

150 

17 

41 

27.4 

1884  .  . 

180 

_  _ 

12 

186 

12 

24 

38.0 

—  According  to  the  explorer.  Col.  Prjevalski, 
Thibet  appears  to  be  a  paradise  for  gold-diggers.  In 
the  letter  in  which  he  describes  the  discovery  of 
the  sources  of  the  Yellow  River  (the  Hoang-ho),  he 
writes:  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Burchan-Budda,  we  met  with  about  thirty 
friendly  Tauguts,  who  were  employed  in  gold-wash- 
ing. The  whole  of  northern  Thibet  seems  very  rich 
in  gold.  At  the  gold-washing  place  we  visited,  the 
Tauguts  were  digging  the  gravel  containing  the  gold 
from  a  depth  of  only  from  about  one  to  two  feet; 
and,  though  the  gold-washing  was  only  done  in  the 
most  primitive  way,  the  Tauguts  showed  us  whole 
handfuls  of  gold  in  large  pieces,  of  which  none  were 
bmaller  than  a  pea.  Doubtless,  careful  working  of 
the  gold- washing  process  would  yield  enormous  treas- 
ures. It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  the  prophecy  is  not 
too  bold,  that  Thibet,  in  time,  will  prove  a  second 
California. 

—  Dr.  Aurel  Schulze,  the  son  of  a  German  colonist 
in  Natal,  lias  recently  returned  from  a  successful 
journey  into  the  interior.  He  advanced  up  the  Eu- 
ando,  or  Chobe,  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  the  Eubango,  where  his  farther 
progress  to  the  west  coast  was  stopped  through  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  natives.  He  returned  to  Natal 
by  way  of  lake  Ngami  and  the  Transvaal. 


—  A.  Riche  has  presented  a  report  to  the  Council  of 
hygiene  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  in  which  he 
states  that  vaseline  should  not  be  used  for  alimen- 
tary purposes,  as  it  is  injurious  to  health.  This  sub- 
stance has  been  recommended  for  use  in  pastry,  as  it 
is  said  to  show  no  tendency  to  become  rancid. 

—  The  Academic  des  sciences  offers  for  this  and 
the  three  following  years  a  medal  of  the  value  of 
three  thousand  francs,  for  some  important  improve- 
ment in  the  theory  of  the  electric  transmission  of 
work.  The  Bordin  prize  of  three  thousand  francs  is 
also  to  be  given  for  the  best  memoir  on  the  origin  of 
atmospheric  electricity,  and  the  causes  of  the  great 
development  of  electrical  phenomena  in  storm-cloudj,* 
this  to  be  sent  in  before  the  Ist  of  June  next,  the 
other  before  the  1st  of  June,  1886. 

—  Tea-cultivation  is  making  some  progress  in  Italj. 
In  the  province  of  Novara  a  plantatiou  is  reported  to 
be  doing  well;  and  at  the  agricultural  show  at  Mes- 
sina, in  1882,  Signor  d'Amico  exhibited  a  hundred 
plants  three  years  old,  that  had  been  grown  in  tbe 
province  of  Messina.  The  Italian  government  has 
sent  to  Japan  for  a  supply  of  plants. 

—  The  prize  offered  by  the  Soci€t^  d* encourage- 
ment pour  IMndustrie  nationale,  of  forty  pounds,  for 
the  discovery  of  *  a  new  alloy  useful  in  tlie  arts,*  ha* 
been  aw  arded  to  P.  Manh^s,  on  account  of  his  disco?- 
ery  of  the  value  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  manganese 
for  improving  the  quality  of  commercial  copper. 
Manh^s  prepares  an  alloy  of  seventy-five  per  cent 
copper,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  manganese,  and  addi 
it  in  small  quantities  to  the  molten  copper  after  refin- 
ing and  just  before  casting,  stirring  the  bath  of  metal 
at  the  same  time.  The  manganese  of  the  alloris 
stated  to  immediately  combine  with  the  oxygen  d 
the  dissolved  cuprous  oxide,  forming  a  manganiferoQS 
slag  which  is  easily  removed.  The  operation  is  cheap, 
and  very  much  improves  the  quality  of  the  copper  so 
treated.  Also  several  of  the  principal  alloys  of  cop- 
per, bronze,  gun-metal,  brass,  are  of  superior  qualitT 
when  prepared  with  copper  purified  in  this  manner: 
and  copper  so  treated  is  more  slowly  acted  upon  by 
sea-water. 

—  Obrecht  published,  in  a  recent  number  of  tlte 
Comptes  rendus,  his  result  for  the  solar  parallax  asd^ 
rived  from  measures  of  the  photographs  of  the  tna- 
sit  of  Venus  of  1874,  obtained  by  the  astronomers  of 
the  French  expeditions.  The  value  found  is  9^9f, 
but  it  is  not  final,  having  still  to  be  corrected  for 
some  elements  in  the  calculation  whose  precise  vatoe 
is  as  yet  unknown.  A  few  years  ago.  Professor  Todi 
in  a  similar  way,  obtained  a  preliminary  result  fron 
the  American  photographs  of  the  same  transit,  whicb 
was  8.88"'  for  the  solar  parallax. 

—  *  The  sun,'  by  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Webb  (Ne» 
York,  Industrial  publication  company,  1885),  is  '« 
familiar  description  of  the  sun's  phenomena.*  It  ii 
after  the  style  of  the  scientific  primers,  and  gives  is 
seventy-seven  small  pages  of  coarse  type  a  clear  ides 
of  how  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  son  is  d^ 
termined,  and  of  what  is  going  on  upon  the  snn'i 
surface. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

As  ws  LOOK  BACK  at  the  literature  of  mocl- 
ern  physiology,  —  a  retrospect  suggested  by 
the  recent  appearance  of  an  index  to  Ptliiger's 
ArchivfuT  phynologie^  —  two  facts  eBj>ecially 
impress  us :  first,  that  the  bulk  of  the  researches 
comes  from  Germany  ;  secondly,  that  modern 
experimental  science  is  scarce  over  forty  years 
old*  but  has  developed  in  extraordinary  cre- 
scendo* There  is,  perhaps,  no  otlier  science 
so  pre-eminently  German,  and  to  which  other 
nations  have  coutribulefl  i-elatively  so  little. 
In  Germany  the  tir^t  physiological  laboratories 
were  founded,  and  these  have  become  impor- 
tant *  institutes/  which  are  the  patterns  other 
countries  are  now  slowly  imitating.  In  Ger- 
many the  science  first  became  strictly  experi- 
mental, and  its  modern  methods  and  aims  were 
wrought  out.  The  German  imiversitles  have 
been  the  training-places  of  the  majority  of 
professional  physiologists  the  world  over,  and 
these  men  have  been  the  apostles  of  German 
infiuenoe. 


Our  indebtedness  to  modern  physiolog}-  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated  ;  for  its  acquisitions 
represent  not  only  an  invaluable  intellectual 
evolution,  but  also  knowledge  of  immeasurable 
utility  in  manifold  practical  aspects.  It  has 
changed  medicine  from  a  crude  empirical  art 
to  an  intelligent  apjilication  of  science,  and 
has  done  more  than  any  other  cause  to  raise 
the  mental  status  of  the  medical  profession 
by  inculcating  the  rational  foundation  of  the 
practice  of  medicine*  The  chief  initiatory 
ImpuUe  to  modern  physiolc^y  was  given  by 
the  greatest  of  German  hiologists,  Johannes 
MiUler,  — a  man  remarkable  alike  for  his  own 
Intellectual  achievements,  and  for  the  atimulus 
be  imparted  to  others.    He  waa  one  of  tbfi 


chief  founders  of  the  sciences  of  morphology, 
physiology,  and  comparative  anatomy.  His 
influence  in  physiology  has  been  perpetuated 
by  his  distinguished  pupils,  notably  the  veter- 
ans, Ludwig,  Helmholz,  Briicke,  and  Du'^Bois 
Rcymond,  who  are  living  to  see  two  generations 
of  followers.  Thus  the  young  physiologist  of 
to-day  might  be  called  the  great-graud-pupil 
of  Johannes  Miiller, 


The  literature  of  physiology  has  grown  with 
constantly  expanding  rapidity.  At  flrst  the 
memoirs  were  scattered  in  numerous  scientific 
and  medical  publications,  but  soon  two  peri- 
odicals ac(iuired  the  lead  as  media  for  the 
announcement  of  physiological  discoveries. 
Midler's  own  Arckiv  expressly  inehided  physi- 
ology in  its  scope,  as  did  also  the  ZeiUchriJt 
fur  rationelle  medicin,  a  journal  of  high  scien- 
tific  rank.  It  was  long  before  there  was  any 
perioflical  exclusively  devoted  to  physiology, 
Pfliiger's  Archiv  not  being  founded  until  1868. 
At  first  Ptliiger's  volumes  were  annual,  but  at 
present  he  issues  nearly  three  volumes  a  year. 
Since  then  two  other  first-class  physiological 
journals  have  been  started  in  Germany. 
Hoppe-Seyler  edits  a  new  and  successful 
Zeitschrijl  fur  physiologUche  chemie;  and  tlie 
continuation  of  Miiller's  Archiv  has  been 
divided,  the  physiological  part  now  forming  a 
separate  annual  volume.  The  annual  report 
on  the  progress  of  physiology,  giving  abstracts 
only,  alone  makes  a  bulky  volume,  which 
shows,  moreover,  that  nearly  all  the  paf>ers  are 
in  German.  While  the  extraordinarj'  develop- 
ment of  physiology  in  Germany  has  been  going 
on,  what  have  other  countries  contributed? 
Very  little.  There  are  only  two  other  physio- 
logical journals  of  any  note,  —  one  decidedly 
second-rate,  in  France  ;  and  another  the  out- 
come of  the  combined  efforts  of  England  and 
Am<  h,  though  excellent  scientifically, 

^s  to  its  viability.     In  short,  the 
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world  depends,  now  as  formerly,  mainly  on 
Germany  for  the  progress  it  makes  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  life. 


"It  is  one  of  the  melancholy  things  con- 
nected with  publication  in  government  reports," 
writes  one  connected  with  the  government, 
*'  that  your  work  appears  so  many  years  after 
it  has  been  completed,  that  the  author  has  in 
the  mean  time  quite  outgrown  it,  and  developed 
into  another  stage  of  opinion  and  activity." 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  months  only,  but  of 
years,  and,  though  not  so  serious  a  difficulty  as 
formerly,  is  still  a  great  drawback  to  efficient 
and  effective  work.  The  administration  of  the 
public  printing-office  is  such  that  every  thing 
has  to  give  way  to  congressional  documents 
which  are  often  of  the  smallest  value.  Is 
there  no  remedy  for  this  uncomfortable  state 
of  things  ? 


LETTERS   TO   THE  EDITOR. 

\*  OturretpondenU  are  requested  to  be  €ubrUi/€upo»9ibte.    The 
wrUer*8  name  U  in  all  cawe  required  at  proif  of  good  fatih. 

ProgresB  of  vegetation  in  the  Ohio  valley. 

The  spring  of  the  present  year  has  been  very  late 
In  the  valley  of  the  Ohio;  so  late,  indeed,  that  nearly 
every  one  has  said  that  it  has  not  been  so  long  com- 
ing for  many  years.  A  review,  under  these  circum- 
stances, of  a  record  kept  of  the  early-flowering  plants 
for  eight  years,  may  be  of  interest.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  flowers  is  a  more  reliable  indication  of  the 
state  of  the  weather  than  the  thermometer.  Plants 
indicate  the  general  average  of  climatic  conditions; 
and  the  species,  appearing  in  much  the  same  sequence, 


indicate  the  progress  of  spring.  In  the  table  of  fif- 
teen species  here  presented,  of  the  first  flowers  which 
generally  appear,  a  number  of  facts  are  to  be  noted. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  every  alternate  year  is  a  cold 
year,  or  one,  at  least,  with  a  late  spring.  The  years 
1874,  1876,  1878,  and  1884  are  early  ones,  while  1875, 
1877, 1883,  and  1885  are  late. 

In  1874  eleven  out  of  the  fifteen  plants  were  observed 
between  March  19  and  26,  a  period  of  eight  days;  in 
1876  nine  out  of  the  fifteen  were  seen  between  Feb. 
12  and  March  14,  just  a  month;  in  1878  the  eleven 
of  which  there  Is  record  were  found  between  March  3 
and  March  18,  or  sixteen  days;  while  in  1884  the 
thirteen  were  recorded  between  March  16  and  30,  or 
fifteen  days.  These  were  the  early  years.  In  1875 
fourteen  out  of  the  fifteen  bloomed  between  March  30 
and  April  11,  or  In  thirteen  days;  in  1877  two  were 
out  on  March  4,  none  others  until  April  1,  and  be- 
tween that  and  the  12th  twelve  came  out;  In  1883 
two  were  out  on  March  4,  one  on  March  13,  and  ten 
between  April  6  and  12;  lastly,  In  the  present  year 
the  first  fiower  did  not  appear  until  April  1,  and  thir- 
teen others  bloomed  up  to  the  20th. 

Account  Is  here  taken  of  only  fifteen  species.  More 
than  this  number  appeared  during  the  time  between 
the  earliest  and  latest  dates;  but  the  ones  here  con- 
sidered may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  early  flowers. 
They  represent  eleven  different  orders. 

The  earliest  year  of  the  eight  is  1876.  In  that  year 
the  spring  cress  (Cardamlne  rotundlfolla)  was  in 
bloom  Feb.  12,  and  the  dandelion  (Taraxacum  dens- 
leonls),  generally  the  earliest  composite,  on  April  7. 
In  1875  the  first  flower,  red  elm  (IJlmus  fulva),  was 
In  bloom  March  30,  and  the  dandelion  on  April  29; 
while  In  the  present  year.  In  many  respects  the  coun- 
terpart of  it,  the  first  flower,  white  maple  (Acerdasy- 
canpum),  was  out  April  1,  and  the  dandelion  on  the 
26tn.  But  even  1875,  the  latest  of  all,  was,  on  an 
average,  six  days  In  advance  of  this  year.  This  season 
is,  then,  nearly  a  week  later  than  any  in  eight  re- 
corded years,  and  Is  seven  weeks  and  two  days  behind 
the  earliest  year  (1876)  of  the  same  eight. 

In  scanning  the  list,  it  is  further  found  that  three 
out  of  these  fifteen  early  flowers  are  trees;  nine  of 
the  remainder  are  provided  with  bulbs,  tubers,  or 
rhizomes,  in  which  nourishment  is  stored  up;  one 
(Anemone  acutiloba)  has  persistent  evergreen  leaves; 
and  only  the  remaining  two  (Capsella  and  Taraxacum) 
seem  to  have  no  special  fund  upon  which  to  draw. 
The  Importance,  then,  to  herbs,  of  a  store  of  matter 


Spbcibs. 


Acer  daaycarpnm  .  . 
Symplocarpus  foetiduB 
Briffenia  bulboia  .  . 
Anemone  acutiloba .  . 
Sanguinaria  CanadensU 
Ulmua  Americana  .  . 
UlmuB  fulva  .  .  .  . 
Cardamlne  rotundlfolla 
Brytbronlum  albldum  . 
GlaytoniaVirginiea.  . 
Capaella  bursa-pastorls 
Anemone  tbalictroides 
Dentarla  laciniata  .  . 
Jeffenionla  dipbylla 
Taraxacum  dens-  Iconis 


1874. 


4-19* 

3-26 

3-19 

3-29 

3-22 

3-10 

3-22 

3-26 

3-22 

3-22 

3-22 

4-6 

4-20 

4-19 


1876. 


4-6 

4-6 

4^ 

4-8 

4-4 

3-30 

4-7 

4-8 

4-6 

4-7 

4-7 

4-11 

4-11 

4-29 


1876. 


2-26 
2-13 
2-13 
4-2* 

2-27 
2-27 
2-12 
3-14 
2-13 
4-2* 
3-12 
4-2* 

4-7 


1877. 

1878. 

4-1 

3-8 

3-4 

3-3 

4-1 

3-3 

4-1 

3-8 

4-1 

-. 

4-1 

8-8 

4-1 

3-10 

3^ 

8-8 

4-12 

8-18 

4-1 

3-8 

4-2 

3-10 

4-1 

3-10 

4-7 

_ 

4-8 

« 

4-16 

~ 

1883. 


&-4 
3-4 

4-8 

4-6 

4-12 

4-4 

4-6 

3-13 

4-12 

4-8 

4-13 

4-6 

4-12 


1884. 


1885. 


S-IS 
3-16 
3-23 
3-24 
^16 
3-38 
3-23 
3-28 
3-24 
3-30 
327 
3-30 


4-1 

4-« 

4<& 

4-lJ 

4-13 

4-6 

4-10 

4-W 

4-lS 

4-lS 

4-19 

4-19 

4-30 

4-» 

4-S6 


•  Tbesc  were  probably  in  bloom  at  an  earlier  date  than  thia;  but  they  arc  to  recorded  In  my  note-books,  and  were  Men  fim  oi 
the  dates  given. 
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wblcb  cflji  be  speedily  utilized  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Is  here  well  shown.  Jos.  F.  Jaues. 

Clndiiamti,  April  3S. 

Prehiitorio  fi«hing. 

In  Professor  Rau^s  interesting  work  on  prehis- 
toric  fiflhiiic  is  a  series  of  Indian  bone  and  horn  fish- 
hooks, ending  wirh  a  figure  that  I  sent  bim  of  one 
found  on  an  early  site  on  tlte  tine  of  Ononda^ 
county,  N.T.  I  was  especialJy  interesteil  in  this  ob- 
ject; because  it  was  the  first  thing  found  there  that 
neemed  to  sliow  any  kitowledge  of  Europeans,  al- 
though the  site  was  connected  with  later  sites,  near 
by,  by  f»everal  peculiar  relics.  The  generai  form  of 
the  hook,  with  its  distinct  barb,  was  so  iike  some 
of  the  present  day,  that  I  naturally  tliougbt  the  Indian 
maker  had  at  least  seen  a  white  man^s  hook«  The 
series  in  Professor  Rau^s  work  gave  rise  to  doubts,  as 
the  main  difTerence  in  this  and  others  figured  was  In 
the  barb.  I  was  thus  led  tn  see  the  force  of  Dr.  Hau^s 
remark  in  1ii»  introduction:  **  I  would  not  venture  to 
•ay  that  Imrbed  fish-hooks  had  been  unknown  in 
iLmerica  tn  ante- Columbian  times;  I  simply  state 
Ih&t  !ione  have  fallen  under  my  notice," 

In  looking  over  some  drawings  of  relics  made  about 
three  years  ago,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  one 
which  I  had  labelled  *  horn  perforator.'  The  more  I 
looked,  the  more  the  conviction  strengthened  that  it 
WHS  the  barb  of  a  fish-hook.  Borrowing  the  frag- 
ment, I  drew  it  again,  after  care- 
ful cjcamination^  and  then  sent  the 
fragment  to  Dr  Kau  for  insj^ec- 
tion.  He  says,  **  It  certainly  has 
the  appearance  of  the  barb  of  a 
fi«h-hook."  The  fragment  ia  one 
inch  and  five-^iixteenlbs  long  by 
about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  thick ; 
from  the  point  to  the  present  end 
of  barb,  fifteen-six  teen  ths  of  an 
inch;  while  tlie  width  at  the  barb 
is  about  five-sixteentlis;  that  of 
the  thank,  ane-eighth  of  an  inch. 
It  ii  very  sharp.  There  aeems  to 
have  been  a  defect  in  the  material, 
which  caused  the  sharp  point  of 
the  barb  to  break  o£f,  and  which 
weakened  the  hook  itseif.  This  came  from  an  early 
site  where  t  have  gathered  many  articles  myself,  and 
lUI  are  clearly  prehistoric.  The  large  copper  spear  fig- 
ured by  me  for  Dr.  Abbott's  *  Primitive  industries* 
came  from  the  same  field. 

Yet  I  think  the  New- York  Indians  seldom  used 
hooks.  All  the  early  references  are  to  fishing  wUh 
tietft  and  s|>ear8;  and  our  Indian  village  sites  are  sel- 
dom on  the  shores  of  deep  lakes,  almost  always  by 
streams,  or  near  the  shallow  rifts  of  rivers.  Stone 
fish-weirs  are  not  uncommon,  probably  used  as  they 
were  farther  south.  One  of  three  deep  bays  which 
I  measured  was  a  work  of  great  magnitude*  Nets 
were  much  used,  and  I  have  found  the  flat  sinkers 
on  sites  far  away  from  the  water.  These  were  small, 
however.  The  large  ones,  measuring  six  to  seven 
inches  across,  I  have  only  found  on  the  river-bank. 

A  small  cyUndrical  sinker  of  brown  sandstone, 
ffpooTcd  around  ih«  centre,  was  probably  used  on  a 
nn^.  The  end*  an*  roundeti.  A  ruairii  lube  of  <io\u 
peT.  two  and  a  half  inches  km:  i 

diameter,  found  by  the  Oneida  J. 
might  have  bt^en  atlAched  to  a  UutL 
poDabrd  stone  plummf^ts. 

The  polished  h\:\' • '  **t'-  *^ 

rlrerVf  and  of  onr 

by  piraveln  lie  1)^ 


bladed  knife  of  broati  form.  They  would  have  been 
admirable  for  opening  and  skinning  fish,  bad  savages 
been  bo  fastidious.  W.  M.  Beauchamp* 

The  niddy  glow  auround  the  aun. 

In  November,  1883»  at  the  time  of  the  remarkable 
after-glows,  I  noticed  that  there  was  a  broad,  reddish 
ring  around  the  sun  even  at  mid -day.  Soon  after,  I 
briefiy  described  the  appearance.^  in  Nature,  Since 
then,  I  have  constantly  observed  this  phenomenon. 
The  sky  is  very  bright  for  about  ten  degrees  from  the 
sun  ;  then  comes  the  ruddy  zone  about  twenty  degrees 
wide,  the  deepest  color  being  at  about  the  natural 
distance  of  halos.  My  observations  show  that  at  this 
place  tliere  are  but  few  days  of  the  year  when  the 
chromatic  glow  is  not  visible  ;  but  It  varies  In  inten- 
sity not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  even  from  liour  to 
hour.  About  a  year  ago  I  discovered  that  an  In- 
crease in  the  depth  of  color  preceded  a  fall  In  the 
temperature,  and  the  formation,  first  of  a  structureless 
haze  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  and,  soon  after,  of 
cirrh  us -clouds.  At  other  times  storms  cam«  on  with 
no  increase  in  the  depth  of  color.  Soon  It  became 
evident  that  the  latter  cases  were  when  rain  fell,  and 
the  general  temperature  was  not  low.  Hail  and 
sometimes  snow  storms  were  accompanied  by  great 
depth  of  color.  During  the  summer  of  18S4, 1  passed 
several  weeks  in  Maine.  On  two  occasions  the  col- 
ored zone  appeared  around  the  sun  as  distinctly  as  it 
ordinarily  does  here.  Both  limes  the  appearance  of 
the  glow  was  followed  by  violent  thunder-storms,  with 
high  winds  and  hnii. 

While  temperature  would  not  affect  the  diffract! ve 
power  of  particles  of  volcanic  dust  directly,  yet  It  is 
possible  that  at  a  low  temperature  the  dust  parti- 
cles, on  account  of  tl^e  condensation  of  the  air,  may 
bo  enough  nean?r  to  each  other  to  give  a  perceptibly 
greater  dlffractive  power  to  the  mas:*  of  air  in  which 
they  are  snspende<L  Hut  so  often  has  an  Increase  in 
the  depth  of  the  circumsolar  glow  precCileil  the  for- 
mation of  clouds,  that  it  seems  far  muvp  probable 
that  the  glow  Is  caused  by  the  precipitation  of  at- 
mospheric moisture  at  low  temperatures.  I*  dust  is 
involved  in  the  process,  it  Is  probably  only  by  Its  in- 
creasing the  depth  of  color,  or  by  its  facilitating  the 
precipitation  of  moisture. 

In  substance,  thei^e  views  have  been  expressed  ver- 
t>ally  to  numerous  |)ersou4  for  more  than  a  yf  ar  past^ 
They  are  published  now  not  merely  as  a  matter  of 
theoretical  meteorology,  but  also  for  a  practical 
purpose.  The  observations  here  recorded  make  it 
probable  that  the  glow  may  be  utilized  as  a  pn»gnos- 
tlcation  of  hall.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  it  will 
be  of  great  value  to  many*  especially  to  iliose  who 
have  much  exposed  glass  on  the  roofs  of  green- 
houses, etc.,  to  be  abte  to  predict  hail  and  a  fall  in 
the  temperature.  It  is  true  that  other  localities  than 
those  named  may  not  show  the  same  phenomena. 
The  subject  is  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  the 
slgnal^serrlce,  and  of  meteorologists  generally. 

G.  H,  Stokx. 


Weli   aa    lliC 


CARL   TBEODOR   VON  SIEBOLD. 

Thk  tleatb  of  Carl  Theodor  Ernst  von  Sie- 

bold,  tbe  last  survivor  of  three  distinguished 

brothers,  deprives  Oermauy  of  one  of  her  most 

Itonorcd    men  of  Bcienoe.     His  investigations 

ceiiM*<l.  owin'T  to  illness  and  tbe  encroach- 
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ments  of  age,  some  time  before  his  death  ;  but 
his  career  is  a  long  record  of  discoveries.  He 
was  born  at  Wiirzburg,  Feb.  16,  1804.  FHb 
elder  brother,  Ednard  Kaspar  Jakob,  was  a 
promineDt  obstetriciaD,  holding  a  professorship 
at  Gottingen  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
still  older  eousin,  Philip  Fran^i  (not  a  brother, 
as  sometimes 
stated),  became 
distinguisbed 
by  his  very 
successful  sci- 
entific jour- 
neys in  Japan 
and  the  Indi- 
an Archipela- 
go, CarlThe- 
odor,  like 
Helmholz.  and 
many  another 
of  the  older 
German  men 
of  science,  was 
educated  as  a 
physician,  and 
began  life  with 
the  practice  of 
his  profession, 
at  first  in  a  gov- 
ernmental post 
as  a  *  kreis- 
physikus '  in 
Heilsberg  for 
a  year,  next 
as  director  of 
the  lying-in 
hospital  at 
Dantzig.       In 

1810  he  definitely  entered  upon  a  universit}' 
career  as  professor  of  physiology  at  Erlangen  ; 
and,  after  several  changes,  he  went  to  Munich 
in  1JS53,  and  there  remained  until  his  death, 
on  the  7lh  of  Inst  April. 

His  original  work  has  been  almost  entirely 
in  the  field  of  zoology,  more  especially  in  the 
domain  of  comparative  anatomy.  His  manual 
of  this  last-mentioned  science  is  a  great 
masterpiece,  a  model  of  truthful  and  critical 


compilation,  supported  by  nuracrotts  origiiial 
observations.     In  this  work  an  Immeniie  array 
of  facts  are  properly  co-ordinated,  and  the  whole 
concisely  presented.     It  is  not  loo  much  to 
say  of  this  publication,  that  it  has  nei-er  lieen 
surpassed   as   an  adequate  ex|>osition  of  tbe 
contemporary  knowledge  of  comparative  anat- 
omy.      Sie- 
hold's  own  in- 
vestigations 
haTe      beea 
very      namer- 
ous.      His  re- 
searches oil 
the      dei^lop* 
ment  of  the  ia* 
testinal  wonnfl, 
and  also  thou 
on  parthenoge- 
nesis,   opeood 
new   fields  of 
thought,    aod 
the    first^meD- 
tioned  wisre  af 
great  practiail 
utility  to  nma- 
kind.       Hii» 
monograph  ott 
the  fVesh-wsleT 
fishes  of   £ih 
rope     Is     tbfi 
standard     sii* 
tborit^'  00  the 
subject,      T 
gethcr  wUii 
KuUiker,  bt 
founded      Ute 
famous     ZHf- 
schnftfHT  wi$8enschaftlich€  zoohjgie,  a  jounial 
of  the  very  highest  character-     The  nniseoa 
at  Munich,  of  which  he  had  charge,  is  a  t>raih 
liful  monument  to  his  scientific  and  judiciotis 
administration.     Such,  in  brief,  are  the  long- 
continued  and  successful  labors  of  one  of  tbt 
most  esteemed  veterans  of  German  science »rf 
one  whose  work  and  infiuence  have  conliihtt 
inucli  to  give  Germany  of  to-day  Uie  intell 
lual  leadership  of  tnankind* 


Mat  22,  1885.1 
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THE  NEW  MINING  LABORATORY  OF 
TIfE  MASSACJffJSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 

Be  roil  E  tbe  era  of  jftilromls  there  was  eorn- 
parati vely  little  tlemuiid  for  teclinieally  eduouted 
engineers  ;  and  those  who  were  classed  as  such 
were  either  self-made  men,  or  men  who,  after 
a  college  eoiirse,  had  studied  engineering  from 
a  special  liking  for  the  profession.  This 
process  of  selection  brouglit  forward  many  of 
die  best  engineers  the  world  has  ever  seen; 


bent,  and  therefore  follow  their  classmate's 
lead.  The  duty  devolving  uiK)n  the  school  is 
consequently  to  instruct  to  the  best  advantage 
the  students  of  both  classes  in  order  that  they 
may  meet  the  world's  demand.  There  is  room 
in  the  field  of  discovery  and  enterprise,  not 
only  for  tbe  Siemenses,  the  Bessemers,  and  the 
liolleys,  but  for  an  army  of  intelligent  man- 
agers  of  works  and  their  assistants.  The 
student  who  has  it  in  him  to  become  a  Siemens 
or  a  Bessemer  will  educate  himself,  with  the 
help  of  a  school,  or  without  it  maybe  ;  bnt  the 


Emu*  f«liW 


JftLLIXO'SrOM. 


but  tile  time  of  preparation  for  work  extended 
over  a  fH?riod  of  some  six  to  eight  years.  The 
almost  incredibly  rapid  development  of  the 
ratlioad  and  of  njauufncturing  and  ruining  in- 
dustries has  created,  witlun  the  past  twenty-five 
ytjars,  a  demand  for  engineers  which  cannot  be 
met  by  the  comparatively  slow  methods  of 
former  years.  In  response  to  this  ilemand, 
j»chm>l8  have  sprung  up,  most  of  which  aim  to 
4n*  votinfT  ujen,  bv  a  four-voftrs'  fonrr^e.  to 


lions 
-iven 


waaU 


ii. 


three-fourths  of  a  given  class  who  are  to  become 
a  most  important  feature  in  tbe  success  of  the 
works  to  whicli  they  go,  must  be  aided  to  form 
a  sjiecial  bent  for  themselves. 

The  methoils  pursued  in  all  the  engineering 
courses  of  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  tech- 
nology' for  accomplishing  the  above  object  are 
well  illustrated  in  the  department  of  mining 
engineering  and  metallurgy,  whicli  has  recently 
enlarged  and  refitted  its  bilx)ratories.  The 
plan  is  to  assign  the  maximum  amount  of  time 
possilile  in  a  four-years*  course  to  the  usual 
mcntfil  training  for  the  profession,  inchuling 
the  principles  of  chemistry,  physics,  malhe- 
matics,  and  modern  languages,  —  all  of  tbem 
"subjects  best  learned  at  school,  —  together 
>itli  an  amount  of  laboratorv-work  as  small 
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in  quantit\'  as  will  siiccessftilly  accomplish  the 
following  purposes:  namely,  first,  to  illustrate, 
amplify,  ami  explain  the  use  and  bearing  of 
the  theoretical  training  ;  and»  second,  by  some 
actual  experience  to  eradicate  the  conceit  and 
sui>erficialit}'  which  so  often  follows  from  book- 
knowledge  onl}',  and  in  this  way  to  give  the 
student  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  world. 
Experience  shows  that  this  course  gives  a 
siudcot  an  insight  into  the  bearing  and  use  of 


cally,    in   a   laboratory   for   instmction    it 
desirable,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  have  tU 
machines  and  furnaces  run  automatically 4  eii 
the  students  will  fail  to  gain  the  very  expcf) 
ence  which  they  need. 

When  the  students  begin  their  work  on  ores 
in  the  last  year  of  their  course,  they  are  alrea 
practised  analysts,  liaving  had  a  three-yea 
training   in   the  chemical  laljoratories,  ami 
couise  in  assaying.     They  are  already  lookla 


-^>. 


Sv^V 


^Ji  ill 


'..■mr-'  ■/' 
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much  of  his  mental  work,  and  serves  as  an 
initiation  to  his  profession  where  competition 
is  sharp,  ami  only  the  most  teachable  and  in* 
duetrious  can  8nr\1ve. 

The  new  raining  laboratories  have  an  area 
of  floor-space  of  between  five  and  six  thousand 
square  feet.  They  are  furnished  with  ap- 
paratus for  the  mechanical  preparation  of  ores 
for  furnace- work,  for  Hxiviation,  and  for  assay- 
ing, each  of  these  subjects  being  assigned  a 
sei)arate  room.  The  machines  and  furnaces 
are  arranged  in  a  manner  which  an  experience 
of  thirteen  years  has  shown  to  be  the  best  for 
the  class-work  of  students.  While  in  a  large 
eetabliahment  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  many 
as    possible  of  the   machines    run   automatic 


lowaiTl  actual  work  in  eight  months'  time*  a 
they   fully   appreciate   the   opijortunity  givd 
them  to  make  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaint*' 
anee  with  the  tools  and  processes  of  the  profei 
sions  they  hope  to  follow. 

A  few  examples  of  investigations  which  \\!k\t 
been  matie  will  suffice  for  illustration.  Tnfl 
students  were  given  gold  ores  to  trcnL  TTie 
first  one  had  an  ore  from  New  Hatnpsbit 
weighing  4,440  pounds:  the  second  had  AD  < 
from  Nova  Scotia  weighing  1,400 
The  problem  given  them  to  solve  in  the  cw« 
of  each  ore  was  as  follows :  1,  Is  the  ore  *i 
free-milling  ore?  *2,  Is  the  gold  io  a  fiDe,< 
coarse  condition?  3.  How  many  nmalgamaudi 
plates  are  needed  to  catch  the  whole  of  tbej 
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gold  ?  A.  Will  Ihore  be  much  waAte  in  treat- 
tag  tlie  oj^?  5.  If  8o,  bow  much,  and  what 
lOfans  stioLild  \w  adopted  to  avoid  it? 

The  rock  was  erushcHl  line  in  a  stamp-railh 
and  I  hi.'  fine  sand  was  coudiieted  l\v  the  agency 
of  water  over  a  series  of  anialgarnalcd  copper 
plates,  by  which  any  aelivc  or  free- milling  gold 
wa«  taken  up,  and  the  passive,  rusty,  incliuied 
gold  wa«t  allowed  lo  |>ass  on,  together  with  the 
sand.  This  san*l,  before  going  to  waste,  was 
treated  on  a  concenLnitor ;  and  from  the 
product  or  concentrate  the  greater  part  of 
escaped  gold  could  have  b«en  extracted  by 
chloiine. 

The  yield  of  gold  per  ton  was  as  follows :  — 


f}t»IJ  In  iJii^'  jiniulgiim  of  the 
«tt«nip-mt1t      .,««.. 


Coarse  no  If grU»  ^ery  fine  grmlns. 


613.040 
0.200 
O-OIO 
0,080 
0,007 
0.003 
0J4O 


V'wm  tbc^  ex|jenuient3  the  students  asccr- 

I  talned  that  the  Nova-Scotia  gold  is  very  coarse, 

"  1  -nlmoi^t  all  saved  in  the  stamp-milL  and  less 


'Xcw-nampfthfre 


♦2.28 

0.11 
0.00 
0.0& 

o.oa 

0  37 
0.02 


,  fan)&ei'>room<  H,  aettty'Toora ;  C,  mllUnif-room;  D,  »iip- 
fihr-rfjom;  K,  lotlct-ruom;  F*  private  laboratory;  Ct,  q3c«; 
H«  littlmiicffi-rooai ;  I,  voipitii;  J,  oDinmco  to  vault*. 

[than  five  plat^^s  will  answer  for  treatment,  and 
[that  the  concentrates  yield  very  little  additional 
jfold  :  while  New- Hampshire  gold  is  ijuite  fine, 
not  much  more  than  half  saved  in  the  stamp- 
]ilU  that  five  platen,  are  not  enough,  and  if 
senes  were  continued  to  eight  or  ten  the 
would  probably  wore  than  pa}'  for  itself, 
that  couJBidei*al>fe  gold  is  saved  in  the  con- 
Ci>titriite8« 


A  third  student  had  a  lot  of  galena  weigh- 
ing one  ton  to  treat  for  lead,  silver,  and  gold. 
Aided  by  his  classmates,  he  crushed  the  ore, 
sampled,  calcined,  sintered,  and  smelted  it, 
obtaining  base  bullion  He  extracted  the  gold 
and  silver  by  the  zinc  process,  followed  by 
cupellation.  The  silver-gold  brick  obtained 
was  carefully  valued,  as  were  also  all  his  prod- 
ucts throughout  the  test.  The  losses  in  the 
process  were,  — 


Td  calelDlDg 
In  ftmclUng 
Ui  cupellio^ 

TotAt  lortSt  > 


/¥f  c*nt. 
Lead, 12. 


aiU^r*    T. 
Silver,    «. 


i 


Bllvor,  l&. 


Percent. 

Gold,  4. 
Gtjidt  I. 


Gold,  5. 


FiVDm  the  result-^,  not  only  did  he  learn  with  his 
own  hau<ls  and  eyes  where  the  greatest  dif- 
ticnlties  are  to  be  encountered  in  lead  nnd 
sih^er  smelting,  but  also  the  familiarity  with 
this  i>roccss  rendered  his  reading  upon  the 
smelting  of  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals,  far 
more  intelligible  and  real. 

When  work  by  day  only  is  called  for,  there 
is  enough  of  the  spirit  of  investigation  in 
nearly  every  student  to  carry  hitn  over  the 
tedious  part  of  his  task  for  the  sake  of  the 
results  he  sees  immediately  within  reach. 
When  the  test  lasts  through  the  night  also,  as 
happens  three  or  four  times  during  the  year, 
there  is  always  enough  of  the  savor  of  camping 
out  to  help  keep  up  the  interest. 


SILVER  FROM  A   PENNSYLVANIA 
MOUND. 

Situated  near  the  town  of  Irvine,  WaiTcn 

county.  Penn,,  on  a  very  pretty  and  fer- 
tile bottom  of  the  Alleghany  valley,  are  two 
mounds,  well  known  for  the  last  seventy  years. 
No  opening  had  been  made  in  either  in  this 
time,  exce|it  a  shallow  pit  dug  in  the  side  of 
the  smaller  about  (ifly  years  ago.  While 
8i>ending  a  few  days  last  summer  in  that  re- 
gion, 1  obtained  permission  of  the  very  intel- 
ligent and  courteous  owner,  Dr.  William  A. 
Irvine,  to  make  a  thorough  exploration  of 
them. 

The  smaller,  which  is  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  near  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Brokenstraw  Creek,  is  circular,  fifty-two  feet 
in  diameter,  and  three  feet  and  a  half  high, 
but  has  evidently  been  considerably  lowered 
and  expanded  by  the  plough,  as  the  land  has 
been  under  cultivation  for  at  least  sixty  years, 
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and  for  some  time  previous  thereto  was  occu- 
pied by  a  band  of  Seneca  Indians. 

The  chief  features  of  this  mound,  as  shown 
in  tg,  1,  which  represents  a  vertical  section 
of  it,  are  the  pit  and  large  central  stone  vault 
(No.  1).  The  former  was  found  to  be  two 
and  a  half  feet  ileep  below  the  natural  surface- 
line,  ab,  and  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  the 
diameter  probalily  indicating  the  original  ex- 
tent of  the  mound* 

The  upper  fMjrtion  of  the  vault  had  fallen  in, 
wedging  the  stonea  so  tightly  together  that  it 
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was  somewhat  ditl5cult  to  I'emove  them;  but 
the  original  form  ami  mode  of  construelion 
could  easily  be  made  out  without  the  aid  of 
imagination  1  as  the  lower  porlioo  was  undis- 
turbed* The  builders  had  evidently  miscalcu- 
lated the  proportions  necessary  for  stabiJity  ; 
as  the  diameter,  fmni  outside  to  outside,  was 
fideeo  feet,  though  tlie  walls  were  very  thick 
near  the  base,  while  the  height  could  not  have 
exceeded  seven  feet :  hence  it  is  probable  that 
it  had  fallen  in  soon  afler  the  dirt  was  thrown 
over  it*  The  stones  of  which  it  was  built  were 
obtained  in  part  from  the  bed  of  the  neigh- 
boring stream,  and  partly  frora  a  blulf  aliout 
half  a  mile  distant,  and  were  of  rather  large 
size  ;  many  of  them  being ,  singly,  a  good  load 
for  two  men. 

The  bottom  was  formed  of  two  la^-ers  of  flat 
stones,  separated  by  an  intermediate  layer  of 
sand,  charcoal ,  and  remains,  five  inches  thick 
(at  the  time  it  was  excavated)*  It  was  ap- 
parent that  these  layers  had  not  been  disturbed, 
save  b}'  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
mass,  since  they  were  placed  there.  The  in- 
teruiediate  layer  was  composed  in  great  part 
of  decomposed  or  finely  pulverized  charcoal. 
In  this  were  found  the  teeth,  decaying  jaws,  a 
single  femur,  and  a  few  minute,  badh*  decayed 
fragments  of  the  bones  of  an  adult  individual, 
and  with  these  the  joint  of  a  large  reed  or 
cane,  wrapped  in  thin,  evenly-hammered  silver' 
foil.  The  latter  had  been  wrapt>ed  in  soft, 
spongy  bark  of  some  kind,  and  this  coated 
over  thickly  with  mud  or  soft  clay*  The 
weight  of  the  stones  was  so  great  that  the 
feraur  was  found  pressed  into  a  flat  strip,  and 
the  reed  spUt.  I  was  unable  to  determine 
certainly  whether  the  burning  had  taken  place 


in  the  mound  or  not.  The  tew  iK^nes  foun 
did  not  appear  to  be  charred,  and  the  8,*io 
was  true  of  the  eaue-joint :  on  the  other  hand 
the  bark,  although  wrapped  in  clay^  was  vcr 
d  i  s ti  n  ctly  ch  a  r r ed . 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  metaUfoil  has  1 
made  by  Professor  Clark,  the  chenust  of  i 
geological  bureau,   who   pronounct-s   It  con 
paratively   pure   native   silver,   contaiuiog  oo" 
alloy.     Although  wrapped  around  the  cant*,  a 
portion  of  it  appears  to  have  been  cut  iiit  " 
small  pieces  of  various  sha[>es,  two  of  wbiek 
are  represented  iu  figj] 
2,  a  and  ft.     Where  i 
margins    remain    ttmo-i 
j  u  red  ♦  I  hey  are  s  mootliljr  ] 
and   evenl}*   cut.     TheJ 
joint  of  caue  which  hasJ 
been  taken  l)etwecn  the  J 
nodes    is    nine    i Debet  j 
long,  and  must  have  been  about  an   inch  iol 
diameter.     A  small  stone  gorget  was  obtaiaed] 
from  the  same  layer. 

At  No.  2,  on  the  north-east  side  of  tiie  pit,  j 
were  a  few  large  stones  which  may  have  formed  i 
a  rude  vault,  but  were  in  such  a  confused  eon- 
dition,  this  being  the  point  disturbed  by  the 
first  slight  excavation,  that  it  was  imixissibli! to  j 
ascertain  their  original  arrangement.     Among 
tbem  were  found  parts  of  an  adult  skeleton. 
The  person  who  dug  into  the  pit  at  this  [Kjinui 
finding  human  remains,  stoppeil  work,  and^re- 
filled  the  opening  he  had  made. 


Fio.  2, 


The  Senecas,  as  I  am  informed  by^Dr- 
Irvine,  who  has  resided  here  since  1^22,  pro- 
tested that  they  did  not  know  who  built  these 
mounds ;  which  statement  seems  to  l>e  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  intrusive  burials,  prol»f>lyjj 
of  their  dead,  were  discovered  in  the  oil 
tumulus,  CiTRDS  Thomaf. 


A   FOSSIL  ELK  OR  MOOSE    FROM   THi 
QUATERNARY  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Last  summer  Kev.  A.  A.  Haines  pr 

to  the  museum  of  Pnnceton  college  a  remarl^^ 
ably  perfect  skeleton  of  a  lai*gc  elk  or  toooie. 


•KE1.BTOX  or  C7B1tVAT.*CK8.     8C1LX  ]«  GIYJIN  l!f   FSET  AKD   TEKTUif 


I  in  a  sljell-mari  beneath  a  bog,  in  Warren 
%y\  N.J,     In  all  probability,  this  animal 
to  the  same  species  as  the  specimen 
>ro  the  Big-Bone  Lick,  Kentucky,  described 


by  Wistar  as  a  species  of  Cervus  (Proc.  Amer* 
phil,  socj  1818,  p.  376),  ami  named  Cervus 
americanuB  by  Harlan  in  1^25.  This  specimen, 
which  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Philadel* 
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phia  academy,  consists  of  a  broken  cranium, 
some  fragments  of  antlers,  and  two  metacar- 
pals. Assuming  the  correctness  of  this  iden- 
tification, a  ver}'  short  examination  of  the 
Princeton  skeleton  suffices  to  show  that  the 
species  in  question  is  most  distinctly  not  a 
Cer\'U8  at  all,  but  is  much  more  like  an  Alces. 
It  is,  however,  sufficiently  different  from  the 
last-named  form  to  necessitate  the  formation 
of  a  new  genus  for  its  reception.  For  this  I 
have  proposed  the  name  Cervalces,  which 
serves  to  indicate  its  relationship.  The  spe- 
cific name  given  b}'  Harlan  must,  of  course,  be 
retained,  so  that  the  full  name  will  be  Cerval- 
ces americanus. 


HBAD  OF  CEUVAL0B8  TILOU   THE  FRONT,  BBDUCED  1-25. 

Cervalces  was  a  very  large  animal,  with  large 
head,  short  neck  and  tnink,  and  exceedingly 
long  legs  (much  longer  than  in  the  great  Irish 
deer) .  The  antlers  are  palmated,  though  far 
less  so  than  in  the  moose,  as  in  that  form  they 
have  horizontal  beams,  no  brow-antlers,  and  a 
dichotomous  division  of  the  tines  ;  but  they  do 
possess,  as  the  moose-antler  does  not,  a  bezant- 
ler,  and  a  posterior  tine  given  off  from  the  beam 
opposite  to  it.  These  processes  occur  in  the 
antlers  of  Dama  (the  fallow  deer)  and  Mega- 
ceros  (the  extinct  Irish  deer).  In  Cervalces 
the  two  tines  named  are  connected  b}'  a  flaring 
process  of  bone,  which  descends  below  the  level 
of  the  eye,  and  present  a  most  peculiar  type 
of  antler,  altogether  diff*erent  from  any  thing 
known  in  any  member  of  the  deer  tribe. 

The  nasal  bones  are  much  longer,  and  the 
nostrils  much  smaller,  than  in  the  moose, 
showing  that  there  was  no  such  proboscis-like 
snout  as  in  that  animal.  The  premaxillae  are 
shaped  as  in  the  stag,  and  join  the  nasals. 
The  skull  is  broader  and  shorter  than  in  the 
moose,  and  in  many  respects  like  that  of  the  true 
deer.  There  are  also  cervine  features  in  many 
parts  of  the  skeleton,  together  with  peculiar 
characters.     Cervalces  agrees  with  the  moose. 


and  difiers  fVom  the  stags,  in  having  the  lower 
ends  of  the  lateral  metacarpals  present  (Tele- 
metacarpalia  of  Brooke) . 

Altogether,  the  fossil  gives  us  much  welcome 
light  on  the  obscure  relationships  of  the  moose 
to  the  other  members  of  the  deer  family,  show- 
ing that  that  curious  form  was  derived  from  a 
type  ver)'  like  Cervus,  but  having  the  lateral 
metacarpals  complete  throughout.  Cervalces  is 
not  one  of  the  steps  of  direct  descent,  but  it 
shows  what  that  descent  must  have  been. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  I'emarkable  fact  that  an 
animal  which  in  quaternar}'  times  was  proba- 
bly most  abundant  in  this  country  should  be 
represented  in  the  collections  b}'  only  two 
specimens.  The  superb  specimen  at  Princeton 
is  practically  a  perfect  skeleton ;  for,  except 
two  or  three  caudal  vertebrae,  the  few  missing 
bones  are  represented  by  their  fellows  of  the 
op(K>site  side.  The  skeleton  has  been  most 
skilfully  restored  and  mounted  by  Curator  F. 
C.  HilL  A  full  description,  with  plates,  will 
shortly  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Phila- 
delphia academy.  W.  B.  Scott. 

Geological  museum,  Princeton,  N.J. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  NEWS, 

Rev.  William  E.  Fay  of  the  west  central  African 
missioii  contributes  three  small  maps  of  the  roate  be- 
tween Beng^ela  and  Bih^  to  the  Missionary  herald. 
The  trail  was  surveyed  with  a  prismatic  compaas,  ' 
the  distances  determined  hy  the  pedometer,  and  alti- 
tudes along  the  line  checked  hy  ohservations  for  the 
boiling-point  The  route  was  passed  over  four  times; 
and  the  maps,  while  confessedly  approximations  only, 
form  a  distinct  advance  over  the  reconnoissanc«  made 
by  Cameron,  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
the  only  authority  for  this  region.  The  new  sketches 
cover  an  area  about  sixty  miles  wide  north  and  south, 
and  extending  some  four  degrees  in  longitude.  The 
changes  of  scenery  between  Benguela  and  the  inte- 
rior are  numerous  and  striking.  First,  the  route 
passes  along  the  level  sands  of  the  coast,  under  a 
tropical  sun.  From  Catumbella  it  strikes  inl.ind, 
ascending  the  highlands  at  once,  and  traversing  a 
rocky  desert  which  separates  the  coast  from  the  fer- 
tile lands  beyond,  rich  in  tropical  verdure.  Still 
ascending,  the  welKremembered  features  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  are  seen  on  every  side.  Descending,  at 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  range  are  the  first  human 
habitations.  About  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
coast,  the  Bailombo  River,  in  wet  seasons,  is  spanned 
by  a  native  bridge,  whose  builders  take  toll,  as  in 
more  civilized  lands.  The  mission  village  lies  in 
about  east  longitude  le^',  and  south  latitude  129  15', 
south-east  from  the  ombola  of  Kwikwi,  ruler  of  the 
Bailundu  region.  This  is  a  broad  and  beautiful  ?al- 
ley,  densely  populated,  and  lying  eastward  from  a 
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regiati  of  mountains  estlmiited  to  Hfie  in  peaks  of 
from  five  to  eight  thousand  feet,  the  source  of  nu- 
merou»  Important  rivers^  whose  mouths  are  often 
separated  by  great  distances,  and  whose  courses  trend 
to  alnrost  every  point  of  the  compass,  from  Llie  moun- 
tain resenroirs  where  they  take  origin. 

Late  ttdviecji  from  Zanzibar  state  that  the  four 
explorers  sent  to  the  Ussagara  by  the  iierniat»  cido- 
truatton  society  have  been  very  nn fortunate.  They 
halie<l  between  Mpuapua  and  Condoa,  where  one 
died,  Dr,  Peters  and  Herr  Bauniann,  stricken  with 
inalignunt  fevers,  were  obliged  to  return  to  Zanzibar 
In  a  ^er)ous  state,  while  the  lejuier  «>f  the  party  was 
left  alune  on  the  spot  in  a  condition  of  js^eai  deslllu- 
lion*  Aid  was  immediately  despatolied  by  the  Ger- 
traders  of  Zanzibar,  wlilch,  it  is  hoped,  will 
liorate  his  condition. 

Two  other  German  explorers,  the  brothers  Denliart, 
*©nt  by  the  Berlin  geographical  society,  had  arrived 
at  Zanzibar^  where  they  were  joined  by  Herr 
Schlumket  for  the  last  five  years  an  explorer  with 
Dr.  Fischer. 

The  party  intend  to  visit  Samburo  Lake,  and  explore 
the  region  of  the  Borani  Gailas,  an  well  as  to  ex- 
plore the  geologj^  and  botany  of  the  upper  parts  of 
Kilimanjaro  and  Kenia. 

The  death  of  King  Mtesa  is  confirmed.  Those  in- 
terested in  tlie  civilization  of  the  country  believe  his 
saccessor  will  be  more  likely  to  assist  in  the  process 
than  Uie  late  king,  whose  volatility  and  caprice  more 
than  undid  the  good  resulting  from  his  occasional 
favore,  MIramho,  soniettmes  known  as  the  negro 
Napoleon,  is  also  dead.  lie  was  noted  for  his  cour- 
age, great  intelligence,  and  senii-civiiization.  His 
death  is  likely  to  plunge  the  pr^pniation  of  a  vast 
region  into  anarcliy;  for  by  his  ability,  in  spite  of  his 
humble  birth,  he  had  brought  into  submission  a 
large  territory,  and  made  all  the  neighboring  sul- 
tans his  va!(sa)s. 

The  Algerian  fathers  have  selected  a  healthy  spot 
for  their  mission  on  the  west  bank  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, at  a  village  called  Chonsa,  in  about  latitude 
T*  ^4  The  natives  are  friendly,  and  the  country  a 
safe  one. 

Lieut.  Becker's  expedition  had  not  started,  and  the 
difllcnlty  of  glutting  a  snflicient  number  of  portei-s  was 
very  great.  Tbis  seemed  due  to  the  famine,  which 
continues  to  drsolate  the  interior,  and  to  the  uncer- 
taJntieii  connected  with  matters  In  the  basin  of  the 
Kongo, 

A  nun  or  lias  reached  Paris  tli  rough  Bolivia,  from 
the  Gran  Chaco  region,  that  certain  country-people, 
travellers  In  the  interior,  had  found  in  the  forest  bits 
qH  pjijwT  and  linen  on  which  ouo  of  the  Crevaux 
J  had  written  his  name  in  blood,  together  with 

appeal  for  succor,  and  the  statement  that  he  had 
been  spared  by  the  Tobas  on  account  of  his  skill  as 
amuxician,  and  had  been  obliged  to  follow  the  band 
which  held  him  captive  in  all  thnir  wanderings  since 
the  massacre.  The  story,  which  has  found  a  place  in 
the  priiittHJ  proceciJings  of  tlie  geographical  society 
of  ParlAy  l«,  nevertbeless,  probably  an  invention  of 
Iht  *Mv«tlrf9  Ut  the  iDteHor/ 


An  Important  journey  has  recently  been  made  by 
a  party  commanded  by  Fellberg  on  behalf  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation.  Their  object  was  to  ex- 
plore the  trade-route  between  that  country  and  Bo- 
livia via  the  Pilcomayo.  They  comprised  sixty-two 
men,  with  flatboals  towed  by  two  small  steamers, 
and  were  absent  fifty-five  days.  The  actual  distance 
In  a  direct  line  was  probably  forty-five  leagues;  but, 
taking  the  sinuosities  of  the  river  into  account,  the 
party  travelled  about  eighty  leagues.  Up  to  this 
point,  !he  navigation  was  not  bad  except  for  snogs 
and  sunken  Lree-tnmks  in  the  channel,  but  here  it 
became  imp^isstble  on  accoiuU  of  a  series  of  rapids 
which  descend  over  a  nx^ky  surface  with  only  a  few 
iiiclies  of  water,  though  the  river  was  in  flood.  The 
question  of  a  trade-route  by  this  way  is  tlierefore 
detinitely  settled  in  the  negative.  The  party  found 
that  below  tlic  rapids,  sixty  leagues  above  the  mouth, 
a  large  affluent  aime  into  the  PUcomayo,  w^lth  as 
much  water,  or  perhaps  even  more^  hut  which  is  not 
found  on  any  chart.  It  was  obstnicted  by  sunken 
trees,  but  otherwise  showed  no  an  pediments,  and 
was  ascended  for  twelve  leagues.  Fell  berg  hopes  to 
explore  it  farther.  The  country  along  these  rivers 
ap|>eared  healtliy,  and  rich  with  fine  pasturage.  It 
appears  now  to  be  certain  that  tlie  only  feasible  trade- 
route  will  be  one  carried  overland. 


THE   AMERICAN  FISHERIES  SOCIETY. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  National  museum  at 
Washington,  May  5-7;  the  president  of  the  society, 
Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  in  the  chair.  The  attend- 
ance throughout  waa  fair,  and  the  papers  were, 
for  the  most  part,  exceedingly  interesting.  The  roll 
of  membership  now  includes  about  a  hundred  aod 
fifty  names,  twenty-four  new  members  having  been 
elected  during  the  meeting. 

Prof.  R.  E.  C.  Stearns  read  a  paper  on  the  giant 
damn  of  Puget  Sound.  He  referred  to  Glycimeris 
generosa  as  the  *  boss  clam '  of  Nortli  America.  It 
was  flr*t  described  by  Dr.  Augustus  A.  Gould  from 
specimens  (probably  of  the  shells  only)  obtained  by 
tlie  Wilkes  exploring  expedition.  1^^138-42.  The  dis- 
tribution of  thi;*  clam  exteoils  southerly  along  the 
west  coast  of  America  to  San  Diego,  where  it  has 
been  found  by  Mr,  Ilemphill;  and  it  is  more  abundant 
in  itfi  northern  than  in  iu  nouthem  habitat,  It  Is  an 
excellent  article  of  food,  and  l*  called  by  the  Indians 
geodui'k.  It  has  been  known  to  attain  a  weight  of 
sixteen  pounds,  and  a  length  of  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  feet. 

A  paijer  by  Dr.  James  A.  Henshall,  on  the  hitiemar 
tion  of  the  black  bass,  was  read  by  >[r,  Matlier.  The 
writer  advanced  the  theory  that  hibernation  was  a 
voluntary  act,  and  did  not  necessarily  involve  a  state 
of  profound  torpidity.  He  admitted  that  other  fiah 
were  active  in  the  same  waters  where  black  ha^s  were 
hibernating,  but  accounted  for  this  by  saying  that 
there  was  no  supply  of  food  for  the  baas,    In  the 
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extreme  southi  where  crawfish  were  abundant,  it  did 
not  hibernate ;  so  that  ho  considered  hibernation  to 
be  the  result  of  lack  of  fo<id,  rather  than  of  tempera- 
ture. Mr.  Goode^  in  discussing  this  paper,  regarded 
hihernAtlou  as  purely  a  matter  of  physical  cause  and 
effect,  hohling  that  the  hibernation  or  non-hibernation 
of  the  black  baas  in  a  given  latitude  depended  entirely 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  warmer  retreats  accessi- 
ble to  the  fish.  Black  bass  Always  hibernate  in  shal- 
low bodies  of  water  in  cold  climates. 

Mr.  Fred.  Mather,  in  a  paper  on  sroelt-hatehing, 
gave  an  account  of  some  experiment*  in  Uatehihg  the 
smelt  Osmerus  mordax,  which  seeined  to  iudieate 
that  quiet,  almost  stagnant  water^  and  the  presenc^e 
of  *Ume  auil  fungus,  were  beneQcial  rather  than  det- 
rimental !•>  tlie  proper  and  rapid  development  of  the 
egga. 

Mr.  F.  W.  True  read  a  paper  on  the  porpoise  flsh- 
ery  of  Cape  Hatteras.  This  fla!iery  was  regarded  as 
in  hs  infancy  in  this  country,  and  capable  of  great 
development  if  the  animal  could  be  taken  in  sutfi- 
cient  riuanllties  to  secure  the  introduction  of  its  oil 
anri  leather  into  the  markets.  The  company  re- 
cently formed  at  Cape  Hatteras  by  a  party  of  Phila- 
delphia eapitalists  hoped  to  utilize  the  meat  iti  the 
porpoise  for  food.  It  is  estimated,  tliat,  at  the  close 
of  the  pn^aent  sea*ion,  not  less  tlian  four  thousand 
porpoises  would  have  been  eapturetJ  by  this  company. 
Mr.  Goo<le  thought,  that,  if  the  tlesh  could  Id  some 
way  be  divested  of  its  oily  taste,  it  migiit  be  a  very 
palatable  article  of  food.  He  had  while  in  London, 
in  1S8J1»  liisted  some  whale-fleah  (put  up  in  Norway 
in  hermetically  sealed  cans),  and  spoke  of  its  resem- 
blance in  flavor  to  beef  li  la  mode.  The  oil  he  con- 
sidered superior,  forlubricaliiig-pur|>oses,  to  any  other 
animal  oil,  but  thought  that  Its  [iresent  high  price 
would  prevent  it  fr^m  coming  into  general  use.  He 
also  said  that  in  Europe  boots  ma^le  from  porpoise 
leather  were  held  in  higli  esteem,  and  cost  from 
fift4^en  to  twenty  dollars  a  pair.  He  considered  the 
leather  as  most  desirable  fur  belting  and  lacing  pur- 
posea.  Mr.  Lyman  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
products  of  the  porpoise  fishery  miglit  be  made  of 
considerable  commercial  value,  provided  the  animal 
could  be  taken  in  sufficient  quantities* 

Mr.  Frank  N.  Clark  gave  some  results  of  artificial 
propagation  and  planting  of  white-fish  tn  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Mr.  A,  Nelson  Cheney  submitted  a  paper  entitled 
^Does  transplanting  affect  the  food  or  game  qualities 
of  certain  fisliea  ?*  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Van  Cleef,  on  *  How  to  restore  our  trout- 
stream^.* 

Dr.  Tarletou  H.  Bean  exhibited  a  nearly  complete 
series  of  salmon  and  trout  of  North  America,  showed 
a  species  of  Oncorhyncus,  Salmo,  and  Salvelinus. 
He  said  that  the  species  could  be,  for  tlie  most  part, 
very  well  identified  by  a  single  character.  In  the 
genus  Oncorhyncus,  O.  chonicba  might  be  known  by 
its  very  large  number  of  brancliiostega)  rays,  and 
the  numerous  pyloric  coeca;  O.  nerka,  by  its  large 
number  of  gill-rakers,  usually  about  forty;  while 
none  of  the  other  species  have  more  than  twenty- 


seven.    O.  kisutch  has  but  few  pyloric  ocwsca,— tet- 

enty  to  eighty.    O.  gorbuscha  has  very  aniall  scales; 

no  much  smaller  than  any  other  species  of  this  srenns, 

that  this  character  alone  will  suffice  todi^' 

O.  keta.  the  hist  species,  resembles  O.  c! 

moat  respects,  bnt  has  a  smaller  number  ol  hrancLi- 

ostegal  rays. 

The  species  of  Salmo  are  ea*ily  divide*i  into  two 
groups,  one  of  which  has  hyoid  i*'etli.  the  other  hav- 
ing none.  Of  the  first  group  there  ar^  two  small- 
scaled  species, — S.  Oaiitlneri;  and  its  fre?h-watrr 
form  irideus.  tn  which  the  scales  are  never  In  more 
than  u  hundred  and  fifty  longitudlrial  rows.  The 
small-scaled  form  S.  splhirus,  with  it**  offshoot 
pleiu'iticus,  ha^  sometimes  a**  many  as  two  hutjdn 
scales  in  the  longitudinal  series.  The  group  wll 
hyoid  teeth  includes  Clark's  trout,  S.  purptiratm 
with  it«  varieties,  Bouvieri.  stomias,  atid  Ue»shawt 

The  species  of  Sal vel inns  divide  themselves  into 
two  great  groups,  the  first  of  wliich   has  a  t^wtl 
bearing  crest  on  the   vomer.      This  is   repre&entoi 
by  namaycush  and  its  variety  siscowet.    All  of  ih 
other  Sal  veil  ni  are  red-f  potted,  and  have  no  creil  o^ 
the  vomer.     Thcfte  art^  again  divUled  into  two  { 
classes,  one  haviug  hyoid  teeth,  and  the  other  baTiuj 
none.     The  fjalveltni  with  liyoid  teeth  are  oqiia»t,'l 
naresi  (which  is  a  near  relative  of  o^iuassa),  aretunn  ] 
(the  most  northerly  salmonoid  known),  malma,  tfas 
Paeitir  red-spotted  char,  and  salvelinus  (which  ha 
been  ijitroduced  into  New  England  from   Bavsm^ij 
The  group  without  hyoid  teeth  includes  fontiniJil 
known  in  the  searun  condition  as  immaculatti*, 
in  its  northern  habitat  varying  into  hudsonicus  < 
Suckley.     It  is  a  giant  in   this  genus«  reaching  i 
weight  of  fifteen  pounds.     This  Labrador  fonn  i 
a  larger  immL>er  of  gill-rakers  than  the  common  foi 
tlnalfs,  and  theie  seem  to  be  fewer  tnl>e«  in  the  Ul*] 
eral  Hrte;  so  that  we  may  be  obilged  to  consider  it  u 
a  species  distinct  from  fontinalis.    The  laat  sp«*cie« 
of  this  group  is  S.  stagnalis,  a  Greenland  spcciei^ 
which  reacht!S  a  large  size,  and  is  distinguished  by}l 
greatly  elongate  form. 

The  three  species  recently  Introduced  from  Enropi^ 
into  America  are  Salvelinus  salvelinus  (aln*ady  i 
tioned )t  Salmo  levenensis  (the  Loch  Leven  trout  < 
southern  Scotland  and  northern  England),  and  Salia 
fario  (the  river- trout  of  central  and  nortbem  J 
and  England  I . 

The  species  of  Salvelinus,  both  eastern  and 
ern^  attain  their  greatest  development  In  the  no 
em  portion  of  their  habitat  Thus  the  S.  malms  of 
the  west  coast  is  represented  in  the  national  nju^'iinj 
by  examples  more  than  two  feet  In  K 
Alaska;  and  the  Labrador  form  of  the  ea^^ 
trout  bears  more  resemblance  in  size  to  a  Mmm 
salmon  than  to  any  thing  else.  Another  nolicttblt 
fact  about  our  aalmonolds  Is  that  almost  all  of  (^ 
western  forms  are  black-spot  ted,  while  all  but  one  of 
the  indigenous  eastern  forms  are  red-spotted- 

Col.  McDonald,  In  a  discussion  of  Hie  '  f  >1>j<^tlt- 
polnts  in  fish-cultnre,^  presented  an 
more  extended  application  of  themeii 
research,  showing  how  exceedingly  vaiuatdtt  t< 
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ctilture  would  he.  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  embry- 
otogj,  ot  tbe  pbyMical  condhions  of  the  waters*  and 
the  iDfluence  of  temperature  upon  the  movements  of 
fish,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  V*  Cox  gave  tlie  audience  a  *  Glance  at 
Billingsgate/  d*?8Cribing  the  location  and  general  ar- 
rangement of  this  celebrated  t!sh-markGt«  and  tbe 
daily  methods  of  tran.^acting  business.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  tliat  there  was  a  great  need  for 
the  Introduction  of  a  system  of  cold  storage  similar 
to  that  employed  in  the  United  Slate*. 

Mr*  Fred.  Mather  gave  an  account  of  his  work  at 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Statistics  were  presented  show- 
ing the  numlier-*  of  the  various  spectt^s  hatched  out 
under  his  di reaction,  and  a  brief  explanation  as  to  his 
methods  of  operation  was  added. 

Mr.  Eugene  S.  Blackford  read  a  paper  on  the  oyster- 
beds  of  New  York,  containing  a  very  instructive 
account  of  the  presetit  condition  of  the  oyster  indus- 
try of  New  York,  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  It 
was  made  to  appear  that  the  supply  of  oysters  was 
much  greater  at  present  than  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
and  that,  by  a  careful  continuance  of  tbe  methods  of 
protection  and  planting,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  most  successful  oyster  industry  in  the 
world  woidd  become  developed  In  the  waters  of  Long 
Island  Sound. 

Mr*  Jolm  A.  Ryder  presented  a  paper  on  some  of 
the  protective  contrivances  developed  by,  and  in  con- 
nection with,  tbe  ova  of  various  species  of  fishes.  He 
classified  the  eggs  of  fishes  intofourdivislous,  —  '  buoy- 
ant,' 'adhesive/  'suspended/  and  *  transported  ;' 
this  last  including  such  eggs  as  are  hatched  in 
the  mouth,  or  In  receptacles  especially  developed  on 
the  outside  of  the  abdomen,  or  under  tbe  tail  of  tbe 
parent  fisli  (usually  tbe  male),  such  as  are  hatched  in 
nests  built  by  the  males,  or  are  viviparoualy  developed 
in  the  ovary  or  the  oviduct  of  the  mother.  The  egg 
of  the  qaA  was  the  type  of  the  first  division,  buoy- 
It.  but  without  an  oil*drop.  The  egg  of  the  Spanish 
Bkeret,  bonito,  cusk,  and  many  other  marine  fishes, 
i  buoyant,  and  with  an  oil-drop  opposite  the  gemiinal 
pole,  where  the  embr>'o  develops,  The  second  group 
fsented  by  the  egg  of  the  goldfish,  which 
singly  to  plants  and  weeds.  The  hlennies  lay 
In  radiatingi  adherent  groups.  The  gobies, 
^obleao,  yeliowpeidSf  and  many  other  forms,  belong 
to  this  gnjup.  As  an  example  of  'suspended^  ^ESU^f 
he  referred  to  the  common  ovipiu-ous  ray,  which  hafl 
four  filamentous  boms,  one  at  each  corner,  which 
wind  around  plants,  and  suspend  the  eggs  to  weeds; 
8o  that  as  the  tide  sweeps  by  these  horns,  which  have 
opeoingB  in  them,  fresh  water  is  carried  into  the  egg- 
case  to  aerate  the  embryo,  and  favor  Its  incubation. 
In  the  Scombresocidae  the  entire  egg-membrane  is 
covered  with  strong  filaments,  which  intertwine  with 
those  of  contiguous  eggs;  and  thus  ni.isses  of  eggs  are 
led,  aomelimes  several  Inches  in  length.  The 
or  four-opined  sticklel)ack,  was  cited  as  an 
of  the  fourth  group.  The  male  has  a  jHMieh 
on  the  right  side  of  the  rectum,  from  which  is  |>oured 
out  a  viscid  secretion,  and  which  is  spun  out  into 
tbreads  fitfully  by  the  animal,  as  he  goes  round  a 


bunch  of  waterweeds,  like  a  bobbin,  to  build  a  little 
banket -tike  nest  for  the  eggs.  Callichihys  also  builds 
a  nest,  while  Antennarius  and  fishing-frogs  of  the 
deeper  ocean  deposit  their  eggs  on  masses  of  aar- 
gossa-weed.  Reference  was  made  to  the  number  of 
Malnronoids  that  prepare  beds  for  the  better  protection 
of  their  eggs.  This  was  also  done  by  the  black  bass, 
sun-perch,  and  lampreys. 

Prof.  O.  T.  Mason,  in  a  paper  describing  the  ttse 
of  the  throwing- stick  by  the  Eskimo  In  fishing,  said 
that  the  most  interesting  of  modem  ethnological 
studies  is  the  tracing  of  human  artj  from  their  birth 
through  the  different  stages  of  their  evolution.  Many 
savage  devices  live  on  in  civilization ;  but  there  Is  one, 
the  Eskimo  lb  rowing-stick,  which  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  of  aboriginal  devices,  but  one 
which  has  not  survived  in  more  highly  cultured 
p<30ples.  An  accoutit  was  then  given  of  the  manu- 
facture, use,  and  distribution  of  this  implement. 

Professor  Theodore  Gill  presented  a  paper  entitled 
*The  chief  characteristics  of  the  North-American 
fish  fauna.*  He  restricted  his  remarks  to  the  fresh- 
water forms  alone.  lie  described  America  north  of 
Mexico  an  a  primary,  terrestrial-aquatic  realm,  vari- 
ously designated  ari  the  North-American,  nearctic, 
and  Anglogaean  region  or  realm.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
richest  in  fresh-water  types,  more  than  six  hundred 
species  living  exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  rivers 
and  lakes.  These  8i>ecies  represent  a  hundred  and 
fifty  genera,  and  about  thirty-five  families.  The 
North-American  fish  fauna  may  lie  segregated  into 
two  primary  categories:  1^,  arctogaean,  including 
those  families  which  are  shared  with  Europe  and 
northern  Asia;  and,  2^,  those  peculiar  to  this  con- 
tinent, which  are  the  Amtidae,  Uyodontidae,  Percop- 
sidai%  Amblyopsidae,  Apbredodoridae,  Elassomidae, 
Centrarchidae,  and  several  sub-families,  as  the  Ethe- 
ostominae,  Hoplodinotinae,  and  Ilyslerocarplnae.  Qf 
the  fresh-water  species  and  genera  of  most  of  the 
families,  some  are  attadromous;  others  inhabit  salt 
and  fresh  water  almost  indifferently;  and  still  others 
are  catadromous,  as  the  eel,  which  appears  to  breed 
only  in  the  sea.  The  number  of  genera  comroou  to 
Europe  and  North  America  is  extremely  small.  It  iB 
noteworthy  that  the  number  of  the  types  pt^culiar  to 
America  are  distinguished  by  the  care  which  the 
parents  take  of  their  young,  whereas  the  European 
forms  are  generally  indifferent.  The  care  of  the 
eggs  and  young  seemT*  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
apparent  diminution  of  the  number  of  eggs;  and  in 
this  respect  there  is  a  kind  of  analogy  between  fish- 
cutturists  and  parents.  The  fish-culturista  assume 
the  part  which,  in  nature,  is  exei-clsed  by  the  atten- 
tive parent;  and  the  eggs  and  young,  being  provided 
for,  stand  less  danger  of  destruction,  and  conse- 
quently In  Huch  the  ratio  between  the  eggs  laid  and 
fertilized,  and  the  young  matured,  is  very  much  less 
than  that  between  the  number  of  eggs  of  Indifferent 
pan^nts,  and  that  of  other  progeny  matured. 

On  Tlmrsday,  at  noon,  the  members  of  the  society, 
through  the  couriesy  of  Professor  Baird,  went  on  the 
U«  S.  fish-commission  steamer  Fish-bawk,  for  a  trip 
down  tbe  Potomac  Htver,  to  vUii  the  Bhad-hatching 
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itatlon  at  Fort  Washington,  atid  some  of  tlie  Potomac 
fiabing'Shores,  CoL  McDonald,  in  charge  of  the  fiali- 
hatcbUng  station,  displayed  the  apparatus  for,  atid 
explahied  the  process  of,  hatching  shad  and  herring 
eggs  at  all  the  vadouB  stages.  After  the  roe  is  taken 
from  the  tish  and  cleaned,  it  is  put  into  glass  tanks, 
through  which  the  water  is  allowed  to  llow  con- 
itantly.  About  forty^eight  boar*  are  required  to 
hatch  out  the  eggs.  A  shad  a  day  old  looks  like  a 
hair  with  two  black  spots  attached  to  tiie  end.  Wlien 
two  days  old»  they  measure  about  one- fourth  of  an 
inch  in  length.  In  twelve  days  the  whole  IxKiy  ia 
distingui&hahle.  The  spawii  are  not,  as  a  rule,  kept 
at  this  hatch! ng'Station  more  than  thirty-six  hours; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  just  previous  to  hatchmg, 
the  eggs  are  placed  in  crates,  and  brouglit  to  the  priu- 
cipal  station  at  the  armory  building,  near  the  national 
museum,  where  the  iinal  stages  of  incubation  occur. 
The  commission  has  this  year  Jiatched  five  million 
8had-eggs>  Tiie  herring  yield  has  been  mucb  larger, 
aa  the  catch  of  this  fish  in  the  Potomac  has  been  un- 
ttsually  abundant^  uor  are  so  many  eggs  of  the  her- 
ring destroyed  during  the  process  of  hatching  as  of 
shad.  The  commiasion  employs  eighteen  men  at 
Fort  Washington,  who  are  constantly  Icept  busy  pre- 
paring the  spawn  and  eggs  for  transportation.  The 
day  before  the  party  Waited  this  station,  sixty  thou- 
sand 8 bad-eggs  were  taken.  After  the  hatching  pro- 
cess had  been  explained  to  the  visitors,  they  were 
summoned  to  refreahmenta,  which  had  been  provided 
in  one  of  the  frame  buililiui^s  belongtJkg  to  the  com* 
mission.  The  principal  dish  was  *  planked  *  shad. 
By  this  process  four  fish  ore  fastened  to  a  boani,  and 
held  towftrds  a  hot  ftre.  Whilst  cooking,  the  fish  are 
constantly  basted  with  a  preparation  made  of  butter, 
salt^  and  other  ingredieuta.  At  a  meeting  on  hoard 
the  vesselt  thcconnutBHtonerof  agriculture  in^ule  aouie 
remarks  on  Jisb-ciihure  in  the  west,  nnd  CoL  Marshall 
McDonald  offered  an  addri^ss  on  our  iishing  iittcrestii 
in  general  J  and  the  work  of  the  society  in  pfirlicular. 
The  following  officers  were  dected  for  the  priisent 
year.  President,  Col.  Marshall  McDonald,  Wiiahing- 
ton.  Vice-president,  Dr.  William  M.  Iludaon.  Hart- 
font,  Conn.  Treasurer,  Eugene  G.  Blackford,  New 
York.  Correaponding  secretary,  W.  V.  Cox,  Ohio. 
Recording  secretary,  Fred.  Mather,  Xew  York.  Ex- 
ecutive committee,  G,  Brown  Cxoode,  W.-i^hington; 
F.  L.  May,  Fremont,  Neb. ;  Roland  Redmond,  New 
York;  J.  A,  Henshall.  Cynthiana,  Ivy.;  Frank  N. 
Clark,  Northville,  Midi. ;  S.  G.  Worth,  Raleigh.  N.C.; 
Creorge  Sbepard  Page,  Stanley,  N.J. 


INLAND  NAVIGATION  OF  EUROPE  A 

The  lower  parts  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  mostly  arms  of  the  sea,  navigable  at 
high  water  by  ships  of  the  largest  burvlen.  The  prin- 
cipal waterway,  the  Thames,  is  navigable  for  about  194 
miles,  and  is  united  by  means  of  a  grand  network  of 
canals  w  ith  the  Solent,  the  Severn,  the  Mersey,  the 

»  From  ft  lecture  by  Sir  C,  A.  Hartley  before  K\\e  Inatltutlun 
of  cItII  trrqflljecr*. 


Humber,  and  the  Trent,  being  thus  in  direct  i 
munication  not  only  with  the  English  and  lrli| 
channels,  but  also  with  every  inland  town  of  Imp 
tance  south  of  the  Tees.  The  estimateil  length  < 
inland  waterways  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  5,4 
miles,  which  has  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £11^ 

Russia's  principal  highway  is  the  Volga,  the  lari 
river  in  Europe,  which  affords,  with  its  tribute 
7,200  miles  of  navigation.  Hitherto  no  permane; 
worka  have  been  undertaken  to  improve  the  na^ 
gatioji  of  the  Volga,  but  dredging  lias  been  resorK 
to  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stream :  and  recently  i 
ayateui  of  scrafdng  by  iron  barrows  has  been  employe 
wliicli  has  doubled  the  depth  of  water  over  ceri 
shoals  in  a  few  days.  Other  important  water 
munications  in  Russia  are  the  Caspian ;  the  River  D<n 
y80  niilea  in  length;  and  the  Dniciker,  with  a  coun 
of  l,<Mjn  miles.  Of  secondary  rivers,  the  Rug;^ 
Dniester,  the  Dun  a,  and  tlie  Neva  are  all  navll 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  Rhort  but  most  imp 
means  of  communication,  a  maritime  canal  l^  t 
length  has  recently  been  completed  Ui  unite  Oroniu 
with  St.  Petersburg.  About  fKK*  miles  of  eatiai  hsnl 
been  constructed  in  European  Russia,  In  nu«l  ia-  \ 
stances  they  liave  been  built  to  connect  the  be>4 
waters  of  rivers  which  had  their  outlets  at  oppotiie 
extremities  of  the  continent. 

Sweden  abounds  with  lakes;  but  none  of  therlwil 
are  navigable  except  those  which  have  been  mads  \ 
artificially,  nearly  all  of  them  lM>ing  obstruct eil  bf 
catarjtcts  and  rapids.     Nevertheless,  S\.     '  -^.h 9 

remarkable  facilities  for  internal  na  r»JJi; 

the  seven  montha  that  the  country  is  irvn  iioiu  ii*-, 
intercourse  being  carried  on  by  meana  of  a  aeries  c( 
lakes,  riverSf  and  bays  connected  by  more  than  ^h^j 
miles  of  canals. 

Germany  owns  parts  of  feven   river- valleys,  s»4 
tlircu  large  coast^atreams.     Of  these,  Uie  Wesi*f 
tiie  only   one   which    belongs   wliolly   to   4     -'■    ■ 
while  of  the  Danube  but  one-fiftli  part  nn 
her  territory.     The  inland  navigation  of  ij.  iiii-i.> 
of  the  mo^t  advanced  character,  an  Immense 
being  carried  on  by  means  of  hargt*s     *■  ' 
the  case  of  the  Elbe,  the  system  of 
mergeit  cable  has  taken  a   large?   d*^ 
early  as  ISJid  chain-tugs  were  runninu 
its  course;  and  in  1874  this  mode  of  ti 
so  increased  that  there  w^ere  then  tv, 
running  regularly   between    narabu<_,   .,.♦..    ..  .     _ 
These  tugs  are  133  to  150  feet  long,  ;i4  feet  wide,  tvUn 
18  inches  draught.     On  the  upper  Elbe  the  av*  r^i^t 
tow  is  from  four  to  eiglu  large  barges,  and.  tai. n: 
the  ice  into  consideration,  there  are  about  three  hjti 
dred  towing-days  in  the   year.     Although  (i»^nt  v,' 
possesses  a  length  of  nearly  n,<i(W>mil^«;  .>r  t**' 
rivers,  or  more  than  double  the  coni 
the  navigable  streams  of  the  Unlleti  _. 
France,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  rich  tn  ■ 
South   Germany  the  Regnlt*  and    iTid 
from  the  Main  at  Bamberg  to  the  D. 
only  ones  of   importance  until   tbo 
Alsace-Lon*aine. 
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Hollaod  iKMBesses  tlie  great  advantage  of  holding 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  the  Maus^  and  the  ScheldL 
Her  ttieans  of  river  connnuiiicalion  with  Gertnany, 
France,  and  Belgium,  are  unbounded ;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a  ]eug:th  of  V30  miles  of  canals  and  S4ii  ml  lea 
of  rivers  enables  her,  apart  from  her  railways,  to  carry 
on  her  large  trade  with  greater  facility  of  tmtjsiwrt 
tb&n,  perhaps,  any  other  European  country. 

Belgium  shares  with  her  northern  neighbor  the 
advantages  of  an  elaborate  system  of  waterways.  By 
far  the  most  important  river  is  the  Scheldt.  Thanks 
to  its  unique  posiltioti  at  the  head  of  a  tidal  estuary, 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Scheldt  dues,  and  to  the  fore- 
sight and  liberality  of  the  Belgian  government,  which 
has  spent  $20»(MK)«i)(K7  on  duck  and  river  works  since 
1877,  Antwerp  has  now  become  in  many  respects  the 
foremost  port  of  the  continent.  Besides  her  7(X) 
miles  of  navigable  rivers,  Belgium  possesses  about 
510  miles  of  canals,  by  means  of  which  communica- 
tion exists  between  all  the  large  towns  and  chief  sea- 
IKtrts  of  the  kingdom. 

France  lias  built  up,  and  is  constantly  extending, 
an  elaborat«  system  of  canals  and  canalized  rivers. 
Of  the  latter,  tlie  Seine  in  the  most  important  in  re- 
gard to  the  artificial  works  undertaken  for  it»  im- 
provenienr,  and  for  the  tonnage  of  the  iranTc,  which 
was  in  1H72  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  water- 
borne  tniftic  of  France.  The  Loire,  the  Garonne, 
and  the  iChone  have  all  been  largely  benefited  by  the 
art  of  the  engineer.  The  canal  system  of  France  is 
historic;  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  arti tidal  cuts 
being  the  celebrated  canal  of  Langiiedoc,  171  miles 
long,  built  in  1667-81,  and  now  fornung  part  of  the 
Canal  du  Midi.  From  its  summit-level  iM)  feet 
Above  the  sea,  it  communicates  with  tlie  Garonne, 
and  therefore  with  the  Atlantic,  by  twenty-six  locks, 
while  its  southern  slope  descends  by  seventy-three 
locks  tt>  the  Mediterranean,  Up  to  1878,  on  7,t>09 
miles  of  waterways.  Franco  had  spent  upwards  of 
$2l5,u»Ji>,(KKJ.  Nevertheless,  it  is  intended  still  fur- 
ther to  extend  this  means  of  communication  at  an 
estimated  further  cost  of  $2<XMKMi,tN.M>. 

Spain  and  Portugal  possess,  partly  in  common,  eight 
principal  rivers,  of  which  five — the  Minho,  Dotiro, 
Tagus,  Guadiana,  and  Guadalfjulvlr  —  drain  the  wes- 
tern valleys,  and  flow  into  the  Atlantic;  while  the 
other  three  —  the  Ebro,  Incar,  and  Segura^  discharge 
into  the  Mediterranean.  As  a  rule,  these  rivers  are 
only  oaTigabte  for  a  iimitiHl  portion  of  their  course, 
&nd  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  extremes  of  flood* 
dffleharge;  a  velocity  of  sixteen  knots  an  hour  having 
beeti  noted  in  the  Douro  under  certain  conditions  of 
tide.  The  canals  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  are  unimpor- 
tant.    Spain  poasetsed  a  length  of  13()  miles  In  1875. 

Italy  is  not  rich  in  waterways  except  in  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  the  navigable  jiortion  of  her  rivers  only 
attaining  an  aggregate  length  of  I,KMj  miles.  Al- 
tliough  the  total  length  of  navigable  canals  in  Italy 
ly  4S5  miles,  the  Italians  were  the  first  people  of 
em  Europe  that  atteimpted  to  plan  and  execute 
Buch  arUfkfal  waterways.  As  a  rule,  however,  ^ey 
have  bcfin  prioclpally  undertaken  for  the  purposes  of 
iRlgatlon. 


Aastria-Hungary  possesses  in  the  Danube  the 
largest  river  in  Europe  as  regards  the  volume  of 
discharge,  although  it  is  inferior  to  the  Volga  In  the 
length  of  its  course  and  the  area  of  its  basin.  This 
great  stream  first  becomes  navigable  for  flat-bottomed 
boats  at  Ulm,  130  miles  from  its  source.  In  Us  total 
length  of  1,750  miles,  it  is  fed  by  at  least  300  tribu- 
tariea,  many  of  them  large  rivers*  Although  the 
Danube  between  Vienna  and  Old  Moldova  had  been 
regulated  in  numerous  places  and  at  great  cost,  there 
had  been  but  little  appreciable  improvement  effected 
in  its  general  navigable  depth.  On  this  account, 
projects  having  in  view  the  permanent  acquisition  of 
a  suflficiently  wide  channel,  of  from  six  to  eight  feet 
deep  at  every  point  between  Passau  and  Basiaa, 
have  lately  Ix'cn  prepared,  which  involve  an  outlay 
of  $lu,0<x>,000  to  eflfcct  the  desired  improvements. 
Traflic  on  the  upper  and  lower  Danube  is  mostly 
carried  in  barges,  of  which  the  greater  number  gauge 
250  tons.  The  effect  of  the  improvements  at  the 
Sulina  mouth  has  been  to  increase  the  trade  from 
680,000  tons  gross  in  1850,  to  l,530,0tMi  gross  tons  in 
1883,  and  to  lower  the  charges  on  shipping  from  an 
average  of  five  dolhirs  i>er  ton  for  lighterage,  to  half 
a  dollar  per  register  ton  at  the  present  time  for  com- 
mission dues.  As  a  commentary  on  the  hostile  crit- 
icism evoked  when  the  scheme  was  initiated,  the 
lecturer  drew  atumlion  to  two  facts;  namely,  that 
the  works  so  unsparingly  criticised  in  1857  had 
alivady  effected  a  saving  of  t^  100,000,000,  and  that 
experience  had  abundantly  proved  that  the  predic- 
tions of  a  rapid  ^lltlni^-up  to  seaward  of  the  Sultna 
pi«ra  had  beeii  completely  erroneous. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OF  WISCONSIN, 

TnK  nearly  simitltaneous  appearance  of  the 
two  fionl  vohitnes  of  the  '  Geolo^rv  of  WiscooBin  * 
some  months  since,  marked  the  close  of  one 
of  the  most  rapid  of  the  state  geological  sur- 
veys, and,  for  the  time  and  money  expended, 
one  of  the  most  thorough  and  complete*  The 
work  has  been  done  in  less  detiiil  than  in  some 
other  states,  whose  sur\a\vs  have  nin  through 
much  longer  periods  of  time,  and  have  eon* 
sequently  necessitated  much  greater  financial 
outlays.  The  results  are  embodied  in  font- 
large  octavo  volumes,  containing  something 
more  than  three  thousantl  pages*  The  text  is 
well  illustrated ;  and  the  judicious  use  of 
cuts,  which  express  much  more  than  the  best 
verbal  descriptions  occupy inij  the  same  space, 
has  contributed  to  the  embodiment  of  a  large 
amount  of  material  in  relatively  small  compass. 
In  the  same  line  may  be  noted  the  predomi- 
nance of  observational  results  over  theoretical 
deductions,  and  the  absence  of  irrelevant  dis- 
cussions which  have  sometimes  served  to  swell 

6H>U*ifyo/  WUtmiia.  rrofe#»or  T.  C,  Cu^MBgnuN,  oblct 
geoloyltt*    4  vols.    M adlw>a,  W1j,»  18T7~».    3J4Tp.,  llOpL  %* 
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aiinilar  publications.  The  accompaDving  atlas 
ahi-uts,  luorv  than  forty  in  number,  add  much 
to  the  vahie  of  the  reports. 

'llie  leading  i'ontributors  are  Prof.  T.  C. 
(^huiuberlin,  chief  geologist,  and  Messrs.  R. 
1).  Irving,  Moses  Strong,  R.  P.  Whitfield, 
(  ImrlcH  K.  Wright,  T.  B.  Brooks,  E.  T.  Sweet, 
L.  (*.  WiH>8tor,  and  F.  II.  King.  In  connection 
with  lithologioal  detenni nations  and  reports, 
Mtanti  the  names  of  Ir>'ing,  Wichmann,  Pum- 
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\iv\\s\  Van  Hise,  and  .Inlioii.  Vol.  i.  also 
i-iiiliruwfs  rei)ort3  on  sokvted  topios  in  natunil 
hinlory,  notable  aniong  which  is  Kinir's  roi>ort 
on  till-  economic  relations  of  our  binls. 

A  rhnracteristic  feature  of  the  publications 
in  till*  relatively  large  amount  of  practical  in- 
formation brought  within  the  reach  of  the  intel- 
ligent citizen  who  has  little  technical  knowledge 
of  Hcicnce.  Indeed,  the  ot\- repeated  question 
of  which  every  geologist  must  be  weary  — 
•  What  is  the  oi^iect  of  the  sur\ev?  '  — would 


hardly  be  asked  by  one  familiar  with  the 
results  of  the  survey  of  Wisconsin.  In  vol.  i. 
appear  several  chapters  of  economic  import, 
the  express  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  easy 
of  comprehension  the  principles  which  are  in- 
volved in  such  every-day  matters  as  the  sink- 
ing of  artesian  wells^  the  manufacture  of 
brick,  tile,  etc.,  the  selection  of  building-stone, 
the  relations  of  soil  to  fertilizers,  where  and 
how  to  search  for  ore-deposits,  —  questions 

concerning  which 
the  opinion  of  the 
geologist  is  of  prac- 
tical worth. 

Attention  has 
throughout  been  di- 
rected to  known 
mineral  resources 
with  a  \new  to  their 
future  development, 
and  particularh'  to 
those  formations 
which,  from  their 
relationship  to  pro- 
ductive mineral- 
bearing  formations 
elsewhei-e,  or  for 
other  reasons,  were 
thought,  from  an 
economic  i>oint  of 
view,  to  merit  care- 
ful investigation. 
The  benefits,  both 
]K>sitive  and  n(^- 
tive,  which  have  ac- 
cnied  to  the  state 
as  the  result  of  such 
investigations,  have 
already  been  con- 
siderable, and  will 
doubtless  be  still 
greater  in  time  to 
come.  Other  natu- 
ral resources  have 
not  been  neglected. 
Attention  has  been 
directed  to  various 
considerable  merit ;  and 
have  already 
Ibund  thoir  way  into  the  market.  The  subject 
of  artesian  wells  has  received  special  study  at 
the  hands  of  the  chief  geologist.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  problem  of  subterranean  water-supply 
over  a  commensurate  area  of  such  diversity  of 
character  is  anywhere  better  understood. 

The  survey  has  done  more  than  assist  in  the 
development  of  natural  resources,  and  its  work 
is  to  Ih?  commendeii  for  other  than  economic 
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some  of  them,  in  consequence 
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rensons.  The  science  of  geolog}*  tias  received 
no  Insignificant  contribution  in  these  publica- 
lions.  Much  light  has  been  thi-own  upon 
some  nnsettled  problems ;  and  if  they  are  still 
unsettled,  or  if  their  solutions  are  still  disputed, 
tlie  coniribution  is  not  less  reaL  because  the 
data  afforded  by  the  state  are  insuflicient  bases 
for  ix)sitive  conclusions.  Each  formation  of 
the  state  has  been  carefully  mapped  ;  its  strati- 
graphical  relations  determined  ;  and  its  fossils, 
when  fossils  exist,  identified.  Ninety-four 
new  8|)€eie8  are  described  and  figured  ^  as  also 
are  some  of  the  more  characteristic  forms  pre- 
viously known. 

Among  the  more  important  and  interesting 
results  are  the  determinations  which  have 
been  made  respecting  the  subdivisions  of  the 
archaean  formation,  and  tliosc  which  pertain 
to  glacial  geology.  Concerning  the  former, 
the  Wisconsin  geologists  recognize  three  dis- 
tinct groups  of  rocks,  —  the  Laurentian,  Huro- 
nian,  and  Keweenawan.  These  groups,  it  is 
maintained,  arenot  only  distinct,  but  separated 
by  intervals  which,  in  point  of  time,  were  of 
no  ineonsidernble  duration, — intervals  long 
enough  in  each  case  to  allow  profound  changes, 
both  stratigraphical  and  petrographical,  to  be 
accomplished  during  their  continuance.  The 
evidence  cited  in  support  of  this  subdivision, 
as  well  as  that  bearing  on  the  distinctness  of 
the  Keweenawan  from  the  Potsdam  formation 
above,  is  of  a  positive  and  perfectly  definite 
character.  The  greatest  break  is  held  to  occur 
between  the  Laurentian  and  Iluronian  series. 
The  rocks  of  the  Laurentian  series  are  much 
more  highly  metamorphosed  than  those  of  the 
Iluronian  which  overlie  them;  they  are  in  a 
highly  folded  and  cfontorted  state,  while  the 
iluronian  rocks  have  surt>?red  notably  less 
atratigraphical  distortion  ;  the  laminations  of 
the  two  series,  when  seen  in  contact  or  prox* 
iaiity,  are  discordant;  the  later  series  con- 
tains, at  its  very  base,  material  from  the  older 
highly  metamorphosed  rocks  ;  and  the  relations 
of  the  two  series  to  penetrnting  igneous  rocks 
arc  such  as  to  emphasize  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  other  lines  of  evidence  point.  Ab 
together,  the  evidence  upon  which  the  sul>di- 
vision  is  based  is  strong,  and,  for  the  region 
tinder  consideration,  is  certainly  convincing. 
The  separation  of  the  Keweenawan  rocks  from 
the  Hurontan  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
PoCadam  on  tlxe  other,  rests  on  scarcely  less 
fKHlltive  gronndB.  The  question  as  to  whether 
the  Keweenawan  group  is  to  be  classed  as 
Cambrian  or  pre-Cambrian,  is  one  concerning 
which  there  remains  room  for  doubt.  In  an}' 
event,  the  important  fact  develoi>ed  is  the  exist- 


ence of  a  distinct  formation  younger  than  the 
Huronian,  and  unconformably  subjacent  to 
the  oldest  formation  of  the  interior  known 
to  contain  Cambrian  fossils. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  geological  series 
equally  irai>ortant  advances  have  been  made. 
For  the  study  of  quaternary  geology,  Wiscon- 
sin is  an  exceptionally  good  field,  because  of  the 
proximity  of  driftless,  old-drift,  and  new-drift 
areas.  The  determination  in  1874,  of  the 
moral nic  character  of  the  previously  known 
*  Kettle  Range  '  of  eastern  Wisconsin,  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  drift 
phenomena.  Following  this  important  deter- 
mination was  the  demonstration  of  the  char- 
acter of  ice-movement  in  a  relatively  level 
region,  as  exemplified  by  the  ice  which  occupied 
the  Green-Bay  valley.  The  proof  of  the 
lobation  of  the  ice-margin  followed,  and  the 
facts  and  principles  here  first  developed  have 
been  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  glacial 
phenomena  since  sttidiefl  from  the  Atlantic 
to  Dakota.  The  determination  of  liitberto 
unsuspected  moraines,  and  the  connection  of 
these  with  each  other  and  with  moraines  pre- 
viously know^n,  but  not  known  to  have  more 
than  local  developments,  quicklj^  follow^ ed  in 
the  wake  of  the  .first  determinations  in  Wis- 
consin. Another  result,  scarcely  less  sig- 
nificant, was  the  recognition  of  two  clearly 
differentiated  ice-epochs  in  the  glacial  periofl, 
separated,  according  to  Professor  Chamberlin, 
bj*  an  interval  which  may  not  have  lieen  less 
than  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  last. 
Although  the  existence  of  two  ice-epochs 
is  not  yet  universally  admitted,  the  drift 
phenomena  of  Wisconsin,  especially  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  like  phenomena 
throughout  the  interior,  [ilace  the  hypothesis 
u[K)n  a  substantial  basis.  Although  later  in- 
vestigations have  slightly  modified  the  borders 
of  the  driftless  area  as  mapped  by  the  survey, 
the  reality  of  its  existence  is  beyond  question ; 
and  it  is  just  as  certain  that  betw*een  this  area 
and  that  bounded  by  the  Kettle  Moraine,  which 
murks  the  limit  of  ice  advanced  in  the  second 
epoch,  as  interpreted  b}'  Professor  Chamberliu, 
there  is  an  area  covered  with  glacial  drift, 
which,  as  indicated  by  the  greater  amount  of 
erosion  which  it  has  suffered,  is  of  much  less 
recent  origin  than  that  within  the  Kettle 
Moraine. 

The  consideration  of  the  ore-deposits  of 
south-western  Wisconsin  constitutes  one  of  the 
more  valuable  portions  of  the  re^iorts.  The 
author  accepts  the  general  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  deposition  reached  bj* 
Whitney  some  years  since,  but  works  out  the 
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theory  raucli  more  in  detail,  and  for  the  first 
time  makes  it  complete.  For  this  thorougli- 
going  treatment  of  the  subject  hy  the  chief 
geologist,  the  exeelleot  toiK)grai>hic  atKi  geo- 
logic work  of  Mr.  Strong  prepared  the  way, 

Wisconsin  is  to  be  congratulated  tii^on  the 
successful  completion  of  a  work  which  in  so 
many  other  states  has  had  a  diiferent  issue* 


nohdenskiOld  \s  a rctic  in VESTIGA- 

TIONS. 

When  Daroo  Nordenskiold  retired  in  April, 
1882,  from  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  acad- 
emy of  sciences  at  Stockholm,  he  look  for  the 
subject  of  his  address  Lhu  story  of  the  Zeni 
brotliers.  This  address  was  published  in 
Swedish  in  18HJJ  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  laid 
before  the  Congr^s  des  Americanistes,  at  their 
session  at  Copenhagen,  three  of  the  eurl^"  maps, 
illustrative,  as  he  thought,  of  an  early  acquaint- 
ance with  (Ircenland,  i>osterior  to  the  so-called 
Northman  discovery  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
earlier  than  the  period  of  Cohimbus.  These 
were  the  Zeni  map  of  1380  (i;3D0?)  ;  a  map  of 
1427,  found  in  a  manuscript  of  Ptolemy  at 
Nancy ;  and  the  Donis  map  of  the  edition  of 
Ptolemy,  printed  at  Ulm  in  1482.  In  the  Ger- 
man version  of  Nordcnski5ld*s  papei*s,  which 
has  recently  appeared  as  '  Studieii  und  forschun- 
gen/  we  have  this  same  Zeni  study  in  a  language 
easier  read  by  most  inquirers.  Those  who 
believe  in  the  substantial  trnth  of  the  Zeni  nar- 
rative will  find  Nordenskiold  on  their  side. 
He  id  entires  the  Frislaud  of  the  story  with  the 
Faroe  Islands,  makes  the  Zeni  to  have  reached 
Greenland,  and  identities  the  Estotiland  and 
Drogeo  of  the  Frishmd  (Ishern^au  with  our 
Ameiiean  coast  from  Newfoimdland  south. 

The  l)o  tallica  I  portion  of  the  book  has  been 
contrihulcd  by  three  writers,  —  Natborst,  Kjell- 
man,  and  Wittrock,  —  who  treat  respectively  of 
the  former  botanical  geography  of  high  lati- 
tudes as  indicated  by  the  results  of  polar  re- 
search, the  biology  of  the  arctic  flora,  and  the 
vegetable  life  of  the  naked  snow  and  ice.  All 
of  these  articles  are  remarkably  free  from  tech- 
nicality, and  form  pleasant  and  instructive 
reading,  the  last  being  especially  vahiable  be- 
cause of  its  full  references  to  the  htcrature  of 
the  subject. 

Fossil  collections  made  from  time  to  time  in 
the  arctic  region,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
elaborated  by  Heer,  when   compared   among 

StudUn  und  ,fbr»chunffm  wmtilatwt  durch  metne  reiatn  im 
M&h*n  rtorden.  Von  A.  K.  Nordkiubkiold,  Autorlito  auvi^bo. 
Leipzig,  BrucMAautt  1S86.  0+&21  p.,  Illuitr.,  8  pL,  and  mapft.    S*. 


themselves,  and  with  similar  collections  frotiL 
Europe,  show  a  remarkable  uniformity  in 
early  flora  of  the  entire  northeni  part  of 
world,  until,  scattered  and  driven  south ura 
along  numerous  lines  of  migration,  it  has  left  il 
descendants  mainly  on  the  eastern  sides  of  the 
two  great  continents,  as  Dr.  Gray  has  ah 
shown  in  bis  history  of  Sequoia. 

For  the  most  part,  the  present  arctic  flora  I 
composed  of  the  descendants  of  tertiary  i 
species,  which,  wandering  fixira  their  origiod' 
homes,  —  the  Alps,  the  mountains  of  GreenlAod 
and  Scandinavia,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Alt(~ 
and  Rocky  mountains,  —  were  driven  back,  i 
the  end  of  the  glacial  iJcriod,  to  high  elevation 
or  into  the  eircnmpolar  region,  by  tlic  warmi 
climate  which  succeeded.    The  collections  ma 
by  the  returning  Vega  party  at  JMogi,  in  ^ 
are  interesting  because  they  indicate  a  i 
though  relatively  sUght,  reduction  in  ten 
ture  iu  that  part  of  Asia  corresponding  to  I 
glaciation  of  America  and  Europe,  thou 
is  well  known,  no  traces  of  inland  ice 
there. 

The  arctic  flora  of  to-day  is  a  most  inte 
ing  subject  for  study.     While  the  ocean,  at  i 
short  distance  from  shore,  sup[K>rts  a  ;^row!!!  ^ 
giant  kelps  and  dark  Floridcae,  whir 
continued  activity  the  year  through, 
in  the  short  summer,  and  pushing  thvir  repn 
duciive  processes  during  the  long  winter  nighli 
the  laud-plants  are  all  pygmies,  a[>parently  I 
because  the}'  cannot  endure  the  intense  eoKI  ( 
winter,  than  because  they  do  not  enjoy  suJlkica 
warmth  in  summer  to  assimilate  enough  org*  ' 
matter  for  any  considerable  growth. 

In  a  region  where  the  average  dally  temp 
ature  for  the  least  cold  niontli  of  summer  is  hfl 
a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing-point, 
where  vegetation  is  praclically  limited  to  aboi 
two  months  of  even  this  slight  warmth,  int 
ing  adaptations  are  met  with  on  every  hand* 
Annuals  are  as  good  as  unknown,  the  s*eaK)«» 
proving  too  short  for  the  development  of  their 
vegetative  organs,  and  the  subsetpient  nmturs^ 
tion  of  fruit.  The  entire  flora  is  pr; 
biennial  or  perennial;  the  plants  rapidly^ 
ing  into  bloom,  like  our  spring  llora,  will 
first  abatement  of  the  cold  of  winter,  yiiyi 
like  the  latter,  barely  fruiting,  and  eUfa 
material  for  the  next  yearns  flowers  befoft  tta  , 
short  summer  is  succeeded  by  another  wint4 
Indeed,  the  season  is  too  short  for  the  majorilj 
of  even  these  precocious  and  hardy  plant! 
many  of  which  are  forced  to  rely  on  vegetstif 
repi"oductiou  except  in  tlie  most  favored  sites- 
tions,  while  nearly  all  are  caught  in  the 
of  flowering  by  the  cold  of  autumn. 
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bligbta  them  as  a  sudden  frost  nips  the  tender 
exotics  of  our  gardens. 

Yet,  despite  the  <iesolation  of  the  land  in  all 
sitTe  the  mo8t  congenial  localities,  and  the  dif- 
fiaiUy  with  which  the  plants  growing  in  these 
perform  their  necessary  functions,  even  the 
bare  ice  and  snow  arc  not  without  their  life, 
no  less  than  forty-two  species  or  well-marked 
varieties  of  iee  and  snow  plants  being  now 
known.  As  might  be  inferred  from  their  habi- 
tat, these  are  mainly  algae,  though  the  alga- 
like pro  tonemata  of  several  mosses  are  found. 
and  the  occurrence  of  putrefaction  to  a  slight 
extent  argues  the  presence  of  bacteria.  The 
easentiai  characters  of  tliis  flora,  are,  in  brief, 
that  it  consista  almost  exclusively  of  water- 
plants  of  low  organization,  propagating  them- 
selves chiefly  by  non-sexual  processes.  These 
plante  are  all  micmscopic  ;  yet,  as  they  are  for 
the  most  part  hrighlly  colored,  characteristic 
tints  —  red,  brownish-purple,  and  green — ^are 
often  given  to  extensive  areas  of  snow  and  iee 
by  the  myriads  of  these  minute  beings  which 
occur  together. 

Under  the  title  ^  Insect-life  in  arctic  lands,* 
Dr.  Chnstopher  Anrivillius  gives  an  accouut 
of  the  expeditions  which  have  enriched  our 
knowledge  of  arctic  insects,  of  the  number  of 
species  of  each  order  of  insects  collected,  and 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  He  explains 
Uiat  the  uniformity  of  the  arctic  fauna  becodies 
more  striking  as  the  north  pole  is  approached, 
but  that  three  sulxli visions  are  recognizable : 
these  he  terms  the  Scandinavian  arctic%  the 
Asiatic  arctic,  and  the  American  arctic  regions. 
A  brief  notice  of  the  influence  of  the  retreat- 
ing glacial  sheet,  in  the  past,  in  leaving  colonies 
of  arctic  insects  on  mountains-,  —  of  which 
Mount  Washington,  N.IL,  is  especially  men- 
tioned,—  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the 
difference  in  relative  proportion  of  sfiocies  of 
the  different  orders  of  insects  in  arctic  and 
tempera tt^  lands,  and  the  causes  of  this  unequal 
dtstribution.  Insect  metamorphoses  are  stated 
to  take  longer  time  in  arctic  than  in  temper- 
ate landa  ;  Oeneis  Bore  requiring  two  years  to 
compl^^tc^  its  changes,  passing  from  five  to  six 
w*  I  subterranean  pupa.     The  co-ordi- 

tia  ;pment  of  plants  and  insects  in  geo- 

logieal  time,  especially  the  eorresi*ondence  in 
the  development  of  suctorial  mouth-parts  of 
in^eets  and  of  flowers  with  concealed  or  not 
e.ai»ily  accessible  honey,  is  outlined ;  and  the 
relationship  of  the  distribution  of  arctic  insects 
lo  fi"'  '"'lie  flora  is  illustrated  by  a  tabular 
%\  1  I  the   nature  of  the    flowers,    and 

th«  i..   iition    of   dilferent    arctic    plants. 

TLii  V,  [ju;„M-  ^hows  that  anemophi Ions  flowers 


diminish  in  number  toward  the  north,  and 
that  the  flowers  fertilized  by  flies,  bees,  and 
Lepidoptera,  bear  nearly  direct  relationship  to 
the  dipterous,  bymenopterous,  aud  lepidoptcr- 
ous  fauna  of  each  region*  A  few  flowers, 
however,  which  are  fertilized  by  bees  farther 
south,  are  self- fertilized  in  the  arctic  regions  : 
such  are  the  flowers  of  the  two  s|)ecies  of 
Fedicularis  found  in  Spitsbergen,  where  care- 
ful search  has  failed  to  discover  humble-bees. 
The  author  uses  this  peculiarity'  of  Fedicularis 
to  show  the  inapplicability  of  Darwin's  theory 
that  the  deterioriation  of  species  by  self-fer- 
tilization is  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
cross-fertilization  by  insects.  Dr.  Aurivillius 
shows,  further,  that  the  colors  of  arctic  flowers 
tend  to  conflrm  what  is  known  of  the  color- 
sense  of  the  insects  that  visit  them. 

H.  Hildebrand  devotes  nearly  one  hundred 
pages  to  a  discussion  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  the  lower  races  of  savage  people,  espe- 
cially of  the  Chukchi,  Eskimo,  Bushmen,  Aus- 
tralians, Melanesians,  and  the  people  of  the 
stone  age  in  western  and  northern  Europe. 
Me  puts  aside  considerations  based  on  piiysical 
or  linguistic  features,  and  discusses  merelv  the 
aesthetic  relations  of  the  diflVrent  people  as 
evidenced  by  their  more  or  leas  artistic  produc- 
tions. From  this  point  of  view,  the  people  of 
Chukchi  race,  studied  by  the  Vega  party,  are 
closely  assimilated  to  the  Eskimo  ;  more  so,  in- 
deed, than  the  pure  race  characteristics  would 
justify :  for  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  the 
bone-C4irvings  aud  pictures  of  the  so-called 
'  sedentary  Chukchi  *  are  mere  c*opies  bor- 
rowed from  the  art  of  the  Eskimo,  to  whose 
mode  of  life  the  loss  of  their  deer  has  driven 
a  portion  of  a  ditlereut  people,  whose  normal 
development  and  culture  away  from  the  coast 
shows  little  or  nothing  of  such  art-work. 
Their  stnge  of  ethnic  development  is,  liowever* 
much  the  same.  The  peculiarities  of  the  art 
of  people  in  this  stage,  whether  exhibited  by 
the  quaternary  specimens  from  the  caves  of 
Perigord,  or  those  of  the  present  day  from 
Bering  Strait,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  common 
features  of  aesthetic  evolution  in  the  mind  of 
man,  of  which  the  rude  pictures  drawn  by 
civilized  children  olfer  at  once  a  reminiscence 
and  an  example. 

In  an  article  which  covers  ninety-four  pages, 
Nordenskiold  himself  considers  the  geological 
significance  of  the  cosmieal  material  which 
falls  upon  the  earth's  surface.  The  nebular 
hypothesis  of  Kant  and  Laplace  is  brit'fly 
outlined,  and  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
existence  of  matter  in  the  form  of  ether 
are  advanced.     The  author  believes  that  the 
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original  etheriform  mass  of  our  solar  system 
coDdensed  to  cosmical  clouds ;  the  solid  par- 
ticles aggregated,  forming  large  rotating  bodies 
like  the  earth,  which  continue  to  enlarge  by  the 
addition  of  cosmical  material  from  without. 
It  is  claimed  that  many  meteorites  are  simply 
aggregations  of  meteroic  dust ;  and  numerous 
examples  of  the  precipitation  of  such  matter 
are  described.  The  suggestion  that  eruptive 
rocks  may  be  derived  from  accumulations  of 
this  kind  is  of  special  interest,  since  b}'  some 
authors  meteoric  and  eruptive  rocks  are  classed 
together. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS, 

Is  speaking  of  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from 
the  large  telescope  now  building,  Professor  Asaph 
Hall  recently  said  that  we  must  not  commit  the 
common  error  of  expecting  too  much  from  the  use  of 
such  Instruments.  Measured  by  the  relative  amount 
of  light  gathered,  the  gain  seems  great;  but,  when  we 
pass  from  a  fifteen-inch  objective  to  one  of  thirty 
inches  in  diameter,  our  gain  in  the  visibility  of  stars 
is  only  one  and  a  half  magnitudes.  It  is  true  that 
the  number  of  stars  brought  to  view  by  the  larger 
glass  in  the  shell  of  our  great  celestial  sphere  is  very 
great;  but  they  are  of  the  faintest  kind,  and  the  study 
of  these  stars  is  very  laborious.  And,  moreover,  all 
the  obvious  and  striliing  discoveries  of  astronomy 
have  been  made  long  since. 

—  The  fifty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
association,  says  Nature,  will  commence  on  Wednes- 
day, Sept.  9,  1885,  at  Aberdeen.  The  president-elect 
is  Sir  Lyon  Play  fair.  The  vice-presidents  are  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  James 
Matthews,  Professor  Sir  William  Thomson,  Alexan- 
der Bain,  the  Very  Rev.  Principal  Pirle,  Prof.  W. 
H.  Flower;  general  treasurer.  Prof.  A.  W.  William- 
son; general  secretaries,  Capt.  Douglas  Galton,  A. 
G.  Venion  Harcourt;  secretary.  Prof.  T.  G.  Bon- 
ney;  local  secretaries,  J.  W.  Crombie,  Angus  Fra- 
ser.  Prof.  G.  Pirle ;  local  treasurers,  John  Findlater, 
Robert  Lumsden.  The  sectional  officers  are  as  fol- 
lows :  —  A,  Mathematical  and  physical  science :  presi- 
dent. Prof.  G.  Chrystal;  vice-presidents,  Prof.  C. 
Nlven,  Prof.  A.  Schuster;  secretaries,  R.  E.  Baynes, 
R.  T.  Glazebrook,  Prof.  W.  M.  Hicks  (recorder), 
Prof.  W.  Ingram,  li.  Chemical  science:  president, 
Prof.  H.  E.  Armstrong;  vice-presidents.  Prof.  A. 
Crum  Brown,  Prof.  H.  McLeod;  secretaries,  Prof. 
P.  Phillips  Bedson  (reconler),  H.  B.  Dixon,  H.  Fors- 
ter  Morley,  W.  J.  Simpson.  C,  Geology:  president. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Judd ;  vice-presidents,  John  Evans,  Prof. 
W.  C.  Williamson;  secretaries,  C.  E.  De  Ranee,  J. 
Home,  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  W.  Topley  (recorder).  D. 
Biology:  president,  Prof.  W.  C.  Mcintosh;  vice- 
presidents.  Prof.  I.  Bayley  Balfour,  Prof.  J.  S.  Bur- 
don  Sanderson;  secretaries,  W.  Heape,  J.  Duncan 
Matthews,  Howard  Saunders  (recorder),  H.  Marshall 


Ward.    E.  Geography :  president,  Lieut.-Gen.  J.  T. 
Walker;  vice-presidents.  Professor  James  Donaldson, 
John  Rae;  secretaries,  J.  S.  Keltic,  J.  S.  O'Halloraii, 
E.  G.  Ravenstein  (recorder).  Rev.  G.  A.  Smith.    F. 
Economic  science  and  statistics :  president.  Professor 
Henry  Sidgwick;  vice-presidents.  Prof.  R.  Adamson, 
Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson ;  secretaries,  Rev.  W.  Cun- 
ningham, Prof.   H.   S.  Foxweli  (recorder),  C.  Mc- 
Combie,  M.A.,  J.  F.  Moss.    G,  Mechanical  science: 
president,  Benjamin  Baker;   vice-presidents.  Prof. 
W.  C.  Unwin,  Prof.  H.  C.  Fleeming  Jenkin;  sec- 
retaries, A.  T.  Atchison  (recorder),  F.  G.  Ogilvie,  £. 
Rigg,   H.   T.  Wood.    H,  Anthropology:  president, 
Francis  Galton;  vice-presidents,  W.  Pengelly,  Prof. 
W.  Turner;  secretaries,  G.  W.  Bloxam  (recorder), 
J.  G.  Garson,  Walter  Hurst,  A.  MacGregor.    The 
first  general  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesdaj, 
Sept.  0,  when  Lord  Rayleigh  will  resign  the  chair, 
and  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  president-elect,  will  assume 
the  presidency,  and  deliver  an  address.    On  Thurs- 
day evening,  Sept.  10,  there  will  be  a  soirie;  on 
Friday  evening,  Sept.  11,  a  discourse  by  Prof.  W. 
Grylls  Adams;  on  Monday  evening,  Sept.  14,  a  dis- 
course on  *  The  great  ocean-basins,'  by  John  Mamy, 
director  of  the  Challenger  expedition  commission; 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  15,  a  soirie.    On  Wednes- 
day, Sept.  16,  the  concluding  general  meeting  will  be 
held.    The  lecture  to  workingmen  will  be  on  the 
'  Nature  of  explosions,'  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Dixou. 

—  There  has  just  appeared  an  index  to  the  flrrt 
thirty  volumes  of  Pfluger's  Archiv  filr  die  gemmmte 
physiologic,  the  most  important  physiological  periodi- 
cal of  the  world.  The  contributors  include  a  Urge 
majority  of  the  well-known  professional  pbysiolosi^ 
of  all  countries,  and  number,  altogether,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  six  hundred.  Most  of  the  names  are 
German,  but  a  remarkable  proportion  are  Rnsslao. 
Among  those  whose  articles  are  most  nnmerons, 
we  find  W.  Engelmann,  Heidenhain,  Hermann,  I 
Luchslnger,  Pfluger,  Valentin,  and  Worm-Muller. 

Although  the  Archiv  has  been  edited  with  little  sape^ 
vision  as  to  the  real  merit  of  the  papers,  and  contains 
therefore  an  undue  proportion  of  inferior  essays,  it 
still  remains  the  most  important  single  repository  d 
modem  physiological  research;  and  the  index  will  be 
of  constant  value  in  rendering  the  stores  it  contains 
more  accessible.  We  commit,  we  hope,  no  breach  of 
confidence  in  stating  that  the  index  is  due  to  the  well- 
applied  skill  and  patience  of  an  able  American  physi- 
ologist, who  was  long  associated  with  Professor 
Pfliigcr  at  Bonn. 

—  A  botanical  congress  will  be  held  during  the  Ant- 
werp exhibition,  dealing  principally  with  the  plant 
kingdom  of  the  Kongo  district.  With  this  view,  a 
Belgian  savant  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  questions,  and 
sent  them  to  be  answered  at  the  various  cultivatioo 
stations  of  the  International  society. 

—  The  University  of  Nebraska  is  to  have  a  new 
chemical  laboratory,  which  will  furnish  accommoda- 
tions for  eighty  students  in  the  general  laboratory, 
and  for  thirty-two  In  the  laboratory  for  qualiutiie 
analysis,  besides  lecture-rooms  and  minor  laboratories 
for  quantitative  work,  gas  analysis,  and  assaying. 
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THE  MONTEREY  PINE  AND   CYPRESS. 

B<>TANi!<Td  and  tree-lovers  have  a  8pecml 
interest  in  Cupressus  macnH}arpa  and  Piuus 
inslgriiSf  on   aecoont  of  their  very  restricted 

live  habitat,  an<i  for  iheir  value  as  ornanien- 
trees.  The  first,  the  Monterey  cypress,  is 
knonrn  id  the  wild  etate  only  on  the  oceanic 
etlge  of  that  notable  coniferous  grove  which 
extends  fur  a  few  miles  between  the  Bay  of 
Blonterey  and  the  narrow  inlet  of  Carmel ; 
excf»pling,  however,  a  few  trees  similarly  sit- 
Qated»  it  is  said,  near  Pescadero,  farther  noilh. 
The  targe  cypress-trees  of  the  Monterey  grove, 
most  picturesque  in  character  and  in  position, 
are  only  a  dozen  or  two  in  number,  Thoy  arc 
confined  to  the  rocky  and  wintl-beaten  head- 
land of  the  immediate  shore.  In  view  of  their 
precarious  position,  it  was  »2:ratifving  to  find, 
certain  points,   that   a  goodly   nnraber  of 

rifty  young  trees  were  successfully  compet- 
ing with  the  pines  for  a  short  distance  inland. 
Yet,  hemmed  in  between  the  slowlv  encroach- 
ing ocean  on  one  hand,  and  the  forest  of  pines 
an  the  other,  the  future  of  this  unique  habitat 
18  certainly  precarious.  Its  companion,  Pinus 
iusignU^  seems  capable  of  holding  its  ground 
if  left  to  nature.  Besides  this  grove,  in  which 
it  predominates,  the  tree  natural Ij*  occui-s  here 
and  there  for  some  distance,  perhaps  on  all 
the  bills  around  Monterey  Bay.  The  oldest 
and  finest  specimens  I  have  seen  of  it  are  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  little  town,  accom- 
fMiiucHl  by  equally  noble  live-oaks  (Quercus 
agnfoUa),  ajid  forming  that  natural  park  — 
now  adorned  by  the  landscape-gardener's  best 
art,  and  kept  quite  in  the  finish  of  au  English 
nobleman's  ancestral  home — in  which  stands 
the  noted  Hotel  del  Monte. 

It  Is  no  part  of  my  object  to  commend  the 
South  Pacific  railroad  company  for  the  estab- 
Iislioi4mt  of  this    attractive   resorL     Its  pro- 


jectors  will  doubtless  have  their  reward ;  but, 

considering  the  lavish  otithiy,  one  would  think 
that  a  pecuniary  return  will  be  a  long  time  in 
coming.  But  l  do  wish  to  commend  them  for 
an  incidental  service  to  botany  and  dendrology 
in  rendering  this  habitat  of  the  Monterey  pine 
and  cypress  reasonably  secure.  With  large 
and  hberal  foresight,  this  coinpatiy  bought  the 
whole  grove  of  Point  Pinos  and  vicinity,  sup- 
plied it  with  water  from  Carmel  River,  ami  also 
with  about  eighteen  miles  of  drives,  around  the 
picturesque  bluffs,  among  the  hoary  cypresses, 
and  through  the  beautiful  forest  in  various 
directions,  making  of  the  whole  a  park  apper- 
taining to  the  hotel,  and  watchfully  cariug  for 
its  p^;eservat[on.  The  grove,  fortunately,  all 
belonged  to  one  man.  wlio  inherited  it :  so  Ihat 
its  acquisition  was  practicalile,  as  it  certainly 
was  timely ;  for  the  trees  would  probably  have 
been  very  soou  cut  away  for  lumber  and  fire- 
wood, and  the  ground  cut  up  into  building-lots. 
Lamentable  as  the  destruction  of  this  grove 
would  have  been,  yet  these  two  trees  would  not 
be  lost  to  California,  They  are  extensively 
planted  everywhere  near  the  coast,  especially 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  where  they 
thrive  wonderfuUv  and  grow  rapidly,  in  situa- 
tions that  no  other  coniferous  trees  could  well 
abide.  At  Monterey  and  at  San  Frauf  isco 
the  Monterey  pine  is  most  successfully  used, 
in  the  manner  of  Pinus  maritima  in  France, 
for  the  conversion  of  sand-dunes  into  forest. 
At  Monterey  many  hundreds  of  trees,  taken 
from  the  nursery  at  a  foot  or  two  in  height, 
were  growing  healthfully  when  planted  u[Km  a 
sea-beach  of  drifting  sand,  hardl}*  beyond  the 
reacli  of  winter's  spray.  At  San  Francisco 
this  tree  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
conversion  of  a  broad  tract  of  shiH-ing  sand, 
which  used  to  flow  over  into  the  town,  into  a 
beautiful  park,  already  well  furnished  with 
trees  and  shrubs  in  great  variety,  as  well  as 
with  grassy  sloped  and  lawjw.  — the  just  pride 
of  the  cUy-      Slap  by  ^  verdure  and 
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welcome  shelter  is  extending  over  the  remain- 
ing sand-hills  toward  the  ocean.  The  pine  is 
preceded,  first  bj-  the  sand  reed-grass  (Am- 
mophila) ,  then  by  the  wild  lupines,  especially 
by  the  two  shrubby  si^ecies  of  the  place, — 
the  yellow-flowered  Lupinus  arboreus,  and  the 
silvery-leaved  and  blue-flowered  L.  Chamis- 
sonis,  —  which  in  spring-time  are  as  orna- 
mental as  the}'  are  useful. 

These  grounds  were  most  wisel}'  as  well  as 
beautifully  laid  out,  the  favorable  natural  con- 
figuration of  the  ground  preserved  and  accen- 
tuated, the  ample  driveways  led  along  easy 
curves  around  tree-plantations  so  placed  as  to 
afford  very  needful  shelter  from  the  sea- wind 
which  gives  an  inclement  character  to  a  San 
F'rancisco  summer.  I  was  sorr^*  to  see,  that, 
under  a  new  administration  of  this  park,  these 
good  ix)inls  were  not  appreciated  as  the}*  had 
been,  perhaps  because  they  are  not  appre- 
hended. For  changes  b}*  no  means  the  better 
were  in  progress :  the  avenues  were  being 
widened  and  straightened  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  shelter  cut  awa}',  seeniinglj'  with  the  ob- 
ject of  letting  in  the  harsh  west  wind,  or  of 
facilitating  fast  driving.  Neither  of  these 
results  could  be  reall}*  desirable. 

Although  these  two  handsome  trees,  the 
Monterey  pine  and  the  Monterey  cjpress,  are 
wholly  unadaptable  to  the  Atlantic  United 
States,  as  may  be  said  of  almost  ever}-  Cali- 
fornian  conifer,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
they  grow  fairly  well  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
England,  where  thej'  are  highly  prized.  Still 
the  main  hope  of  their  perpetuity  has  respect 
to  their  native  soil. 

There  is  still  another  coniferous  tree  on  the 
Californian  coast  of  equally  limited  range  and 
precarious  destiny  ;  namely,  Pinus  Torreyana 
of  Parry.  According  to  Dr.  Parry  {West- 
American  scientist^  i.  37) ,  this  tree  "  is  confined 
to  a  coast-line  of  not  more  than  four  miles, 
and  extending  scarcely  a  mile  inland,'*  just 
below  San  Diego.  Dr.  Parry  makes  the  timely 
suggestion  that  this  precious  bit  of  ground 
should  be  preserved  by  the  town  of  San  Diego, 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  which  it  lies. 

A.  Gray. 


LETTERS   TO   THE  EDITOR, 
A  novel  Bnow-slide. 

On  April  22  and  23  occurred  the  heaviest  snow-fall 
known  at  this  place.  There  was  but  little  wind.  The 
temperature  was  so  mild  tliat  the  flakes  werf  sli^hlly 
moist  as  they  fell,  and  hence  adhered  firmly  together. 
The  snow  was  quite  porou:«  at  first,  but  rapidly  >ettled, 
and  became  somewhat  compact.  On  tinned  routs  and 
on  steep  shingled  roofs,  snow-slides  of  the  comroim 
sort  were  frequent;  but,  on  shingled  roofs  of  nuider- 
ate  slo(  e,  I  n(»ticed  that  the  snow  was  slowly  moving 
downwards  somewhat  like  a  glacier.  The  tliickne>s 
of  the  snow  after  settling  was  about  ten  inches;  and 
its  rate  of  motion  downward  varied  from  one  inch 
to  two  feet  per  hour,  according  to  situation.  At  the 
eaves  it  bent  downward  like  a  pla^^tic  mass  and  hung 
In  broad  sheets  in  the  air  until  breaking  bv  its  own 
weight  I  have  often  seen  tlie  same  thing,  but  never 
on  so  large  a  scale.  In  one  case,  on  the  north  side  of 
a  building,  the  snow-sheet  retained  the  curre  which 
it  took  as  it  passed  the  edge  of  tlie  roof.  It  thus  bent 
inward  so  as  to  nearly  touch  the  building  four  feet 
below  the  cornice.  Measured  along  the  curve,  the 
suspended  portion  wtis  about  five  and  a  half  feet 
long,  which  certainly  shows  considerable  tenacity  of 
the  snow-sheet,  considering  that  it  had  fallen  within 
thirty-six  hours,  and  that  the  temperature  was  such 
that  there  was  a  constant  drip  of  water  from  the  ed;^ 
of  the  snow.  It  should  be  noted,  that,  at  the  last,  the 
whole  mass  —  both  the  suspended  portion  and  that 
on  the  roof — went  down  in  a  body,  with  no  breal^* 
anywhere.  G.  U.  Stonk. 

Colorado  Springs,  April  25. 

A  parasitic  leech. 

In  the  summer  of  1877,  at  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming, 
while  partaking  of  the  ho.spitnlity  of  my  friend  Dr. 
J.  Van  A.  Carter,  a  Shoshone  Indian  brought  to  the 
house  a  fish  to  be  served  for  the  table.  It  was  caught 
in  the  neighboring  stream,  Black's  Fork  of  Given 
Kiver,  and  was  known  in  the  locality  as  the  *ilfia' 
(Gila?),  or  whitefish.  I  made  it  out  to  be  the  so-  , 
called  Colorado  pike,  Ptychochilus  luciu<i.  It  va2  I 
upwards  of  two  feet  in  length.  My  attention  was  ' 
directed  to  it  by  Dr.  Carter,  who  informed  me  that 
the  fish  was  liable  to  be  infested  with  leeche:^  in  the 
mouth.  On  examining  the  si)ecinien,  I  detected  i 
dozen  leeches  suspended  to  the  sides  of  the  tongue 
by  their  terminal  sucker.  On  disturbance,  they  be- 
came very  lively,  clinging  tightly  to  their  posltiou, 
alternately  elongating  and  ^hortening.  and  projecting 
and  retracting,  the  head  extremity  in  the  u^ual  n»ii* 
ner  of  their  allies.  They  appeared  of  a  translucent 
blackish  hue,  with  eight  huigitiidinal,  equidistant, 
raw-sienna  colored  stripes.  In  the  contracted  stite 
they  were  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long 
by  less  than  half  an  inch  broad,  elliptical,  and  with 
the  head  extremity  rather  abruptly  narrowed  and 
more  or  less  prolonged.  Elongated,  they  were  up  to 
two  and  a  half  inches  by  about  one-third  of  an  iuch 
at  the  broadest  part,  and,  as  represented  in  the  accin- 
panying  figure,  which  is  of  tlie  natural  size,  were 
variably  cylindro-clavate,  thickest  l>eliind,  and  tape^ 
ing  forward,  and  more  or  less  coiislricted  at  dltfe^ 
ent  point!).  The  caudal  sucker,  by  which  the  leech 
tightly  adhered  to  its  po.sitiou,  was  of  the  usual 
circular  form  and  proportions.  After  removing  the 
tongue  of  the  fish,  and  laying  it  in  a  dish  of  water, 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  leeches  voluntarily 
detached  themselves,  and  moved  about,  or  clung  to 
the  bottom  of  the  dish.    The  integument  is  smootb, 
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tbin^  uud  transparent,  so  that  the  chief  orgaus  witb> 
in  were  vbihle  through  it.  There  were  no  eyti-spols. 
The  mouth,  when  expanded,  appeared  as  an  ovoid 
sucker,  with  the  orifice  somewhat  d  i  am  on  d- shaped ; 
and  it  was  neither  armed  with  ieeth»  nor  provided 
with  a  proboscis.  The  oesophagus  is  narrow,  and 
opens  into  a  capacious  stomach,  which  forms  ten  or 
eleven  horizontal  discoid  saccuJes,  which  wer«  filled 
with  A  b]ackish-hrown  liquid,  apparently  blood*  The 
stomach  is  surrounded  by  eight  tortuous, 
gland-like  organs^  which  extend  the  entire 
length  of  the  body,  and  give  rise  to  the 
col^r-"'  '-M'pes  *<ei^n  through  the  skin. 
Til  -  are  composed  of  numerous 

pjrni  hi,  and  appear  like  racemose 

glaudr^.  but  Lljeir  nature  1  did  not  deter- 
mine. The  !^pecimens  were  preserved  in 
liohol  with  the  view  of  further  investi- 
lon,  but  they  have  softened  to  such  a 
ree  that  the  examination  has  proved 
atisfactory.  From  the  conspicuous 
gland-like  organs  and  the  habit  of  the 
leech,  I  propose  to  name  it  Adenobdella 
oricola. 

stomach  of  the  Banie  fish  there 
De  little  tape-worms,  wliieh  I  bu^>- 
be  the  Taenia  torulosa,  nrigiiially 
tlt*gcrlbed  from  European  species  of  I^eu- 
ciscus  and  other  species  of  the  same 
family.  The  worms  were  white,  filiform, 
compressed  cylindrical,  and  from  three  to 
;  inches  long.  The  head  is  oval,  wllh- 
rostrum  or  hooks,  and  with  four  equi- 
staut,  spherical,  immersed  bothria*  The 
neck  is  narrowed  and  moderately  long. 
The  body  widens  to  the  posterior  fourth, 
and  then  gradually  narrows.  The  segments  are  wider 
than  long,  and  not  prominent.  The  generative  aper- 
tures are  marginal,  with  the  penes  projecting;  diame- 
ter of  the  head,  one-third  of  a  line;  greatest  breadth 
nf  the  body,  three-fourths  of  a  line* 

Joe^KPii  Leidy. 

Mortality  ezp^rience  of  Ufe-inaarance  com- 
panles. 

lliat  figures  have  a  gre^it  capacity  for  lying,  and 
tliat  nothing  needs  closer  watching  tlian  an  argument 
based  on  statistics,  are  facts  which  ought  to  be  well 
impressed  on  everybody's  mind.  On  almost  every 
subject  of  public  importance,  —  fiolities,  finance, 
economic  policv,  social  science,  —  one  is  coutijiually 
solicited  to  bcfieve  in  this  or  tliat  doctrine  because 
statistics  *  prove '  it  to  l>e  true,  And  a  large  part  of 
the  error  that  prevails  on  many  of  these  siiVijects  — 
notably,  on  the  question  of  free  trade  and  pn^tection 
—  is  doe,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ilit^  reckless  way  in 
whlcij  Htatistics  are  handled  by  writers,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  absence  among  their  readers  of  awhole- 
gotr  urn  of  statistical  argumentSj  and  of  the 

ai'i  -orousness  that  statistics  do  not  always 

m**  f  tiey  seem  at  first  sight  to  say. 

Such  being  the  case,  It  is  a  pity  that  Professor 
Slewcomb  —  than  whom  surely  no  one  Is  more  free 
from  the  mental  defects  lo  which  these  errors  are 
iMually  due  — should  have  made  so  many  slips  In  a 
rer*>^"*  -^"^i'lf.  hi  Sciefice  on  mortality  ,«tati8tic^*  One 
cat,  isking  whether  Homer's  nods  come,  like 

m\-  ,  many  at  a  time. 

A  curious  lo^cal  slip  occurs  in  the  passage  relat- 
ing to  the  influence  of  occupation  upon  mortality. 
"  How  little  mere  occupation  hai*  to  do  with  viability, 
if  iboitTi  by  the  fact,  that,  while  bankers  and  capital- 


ists suffer  one-fourth  less^  brokers,  speculators,  and 
operators  suffer  twelve  fier  cent  more,  tlian  the  tabular 
mortality."  In  other  words,  from  the  fact  that  In 
two  occupations  seemingly  very  similar  the  rates  of 
mortality  are  widely  different,  tlie  inference  is  drawn 
that  occupation  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Obviously,  the  true  inference  is,  that  either 
the  statistics  are  inadequate  to  ibe  makitig  of  the 
comparison  in  questlon,or  that  the  occupations  which 
seemed  to  be  similar  are  really  widely  different.  If 
we  are  sure  the  occupations  ai'e  practically  alike,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  statistics  are  insufficient,  or 
subject  to  a  bias :  if  we  are  sure  thai  the  statistics  are 
suMcient  and  Impartial,  we  must  conclude  that  some 
important  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  occupations; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  a  very  striking  difference 
between  the  calling  of  an  operator  !u  stocks  and  that 
of  a  legitimate  banker  or  sound  capitalist. 

In  the  same  paragraph  we  are  told  that  travellla^- 
agiants  have  the  greatest  viability  of  alK  This  is 
somewhat  surprising;  but  the  fact  is  deprived  of  all 
significance  when  oiie  fiu4!s,  on  turning  to  the  tables, 
that  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  this  class  was  only 
eight  So  with  regard  to  the  excessive  mortality  of 
the  younger  class.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  be- 
tween the  ages  of  -••even  and  twenty  is  f4»rty-Heven, 
as  Profej^sor  Newcomb  mentions,  while  the  Ameri- 
can table  would  make  it  thirty-three.  An  aggregate 
excess  of  fourteen  deaths  is  t^jo  slender  a  basis  to  rest 
any  inference  upon,  and  is  not  so  surprising  as  to 
render  an  explanation  absolutely  necessary.  It  hap- 
pens, however,  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  explained 
by  the  fact  that  (as  pointed  out  in  the  text  accom- 
panying the  tables)  almost  the  entire  excess  occurs 
among  the  lives  insured  under  tertii-policie!*;  i.e., 
policies  issued  to  e-\tend  over  a  particular  period  only, 
and  taken  for  the  purpose  of  covering  special  risks. 

As  to  the  mo.st  important  point  discusfled  by  Pro- 
fessor Newcomb,  —  whether  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
Ihoso  who  share  his  *  superstition,'  are  right  in  believ- 
ing tliat  the  most  active  and  enteqjrlMng  Americans 
injure  their  health,  and  shorten  their  lives,  by  too 
great  devotion  to  business,  —  I  cannot  think  that  these 
mortality  statistics  are  any  thing  like  a  *  sure  lest' 
of  the  question*  The  class  referred  to  is  mixed  up 
wUh  other  classes;  and,  unless  we  can  compare  the 
mortality  in  this  class  with  the  mortality  in  the  same 
class  in  England,  our  inferences  must  be  very  guarded 
Indeed.  Moreover,  there  are  many  things  affect- 
ing selection  —  strictness  of  examination,  privilege 
of  surrender,  popularity  of  life  insurance — which 
may  greatly  ditler  in  the  two  countries,  and  largely 
influence  the  result.  The  great  execs «*  of  mortal- 
ity in  the  case  of  tcrm-pohcles,  and  the  considera- 
ble deficiency  in  the  case  of  paid-up  policies,  shown 
by  the  Connet^'tlcut  mutual  tables,  are  instances  of 
this  sort  of  phenomenon.  And,  even  if  we  were  in 
possession  of  a  perfectly  fair  compaiison  with  Eng- 
Jishtnen,  it  would  still  remain  to  consider  whether 
Americans  would  not,  in  the  absence  of  habits  com- 
plained of,  compare  ><till  more  favorably  with  English- 
men. On  the  question  of  the  effect  of  overwork,  and 
worry,  and  ambition  to  become  rich,  a  little  bold 
a  priari  reasoning  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  sounder  result 
than  can  be  derived  from  statistics  not  specially 
desij^ned  to  test  the  question.  It  may  be  remarked, 
as  tb rowing  some  light  on  the  matter*  that  the  actuary 
of  the  Connecticut  company,  after  observing  that  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifty-six  and  seventy-five  an  undue 
proiK)rtion  of  the  deaths  occur  among  those  in^^ured 
for  large  amounts,  add-*,  **Tlie»e  resultsk  !»uggest  the 
question  whether  those  who  insure  for  large  amounts 
—  often,  perhaps  generally,  men  of  good  incomes, 
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and  Urln^  well»  but  iovoWed  In  tbe  Cftres,  and  bur- 
dened with  tbe  r^sponsibiUUes,  of  great  bus! nets 
enterprhe9  —  Are  more  liable  tbAD  otber  men  to 
break  down  and  die  at  about  these  latter  ages*'  The 
compariion  here  iastituted  —  between  Americans  who 
belong  to  the  classes  to  which  Herbert  Spencer's  stric- 
tureg  chiefly  re fer»  and  other  America tii — seems  much 
more  likely  to  lead  to  a  reliable  result  than  a  compari- 
Bon  between  Americans  and  Englishmen.         F«  F. 

An  attempt  to  photograph  the  aolar  corona. 

Judging  by  the  tone  of  Dr.  Hugj^lns's  cominnnica- 
lion  in  Science  for  May  15,  I  tliink  he  fails  to  un- 
derstand a  point  I  jjarticularly  emphasized  in  my 
communication  «»f  April  3;  namely,  that  I  wa^  not 
crilictBing  his  work,  but  merely  stating  ibe  results  of 
my  own  investigations,  I  have  not,  as  yet,  had  an 
opportunity  to  experiment  with  a  re  Hector;  but,  when 
we  consider  the  greater  visibility  of  minute  compan- 
ions of  bright  stars  in  refractors  as  compared  with 
reflectors,  it  does  not  seem  evident  how  chromatic 
aberration  and  internal  reflection  from  the  surf  acts  of 
a  lens  can  totally  unfit  it  for  work,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dr,  Hug^ins,  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  reflector. 
In  the  mean  time,  an  account  of  some  eiperimenls 
which  I  have  recently  made  with  my  refractor  may 
be  of  interest. 

Dr  Iliiggins  suggests  that  tbe  dark  fringe  on  the 
negative,  which  was  obtained  around  the  sun.  Is 
IwwelT  due  to  diffraction  at  the  instants  of  opening 
ana  closfng  my  shutter.  H  this  were  so,  the  darken- 
ing should  extend  farthest,  and  be  most  marked  in 
the  direction  parallel  to  the  line  of  motion  of  the 
shutter,  and  should  be  almost  n it  in  the  direction  at 
right  angles  to  this  line.  A  careful  insp<*ction  of  my 
results  shows  no  such  effect,  the  greatest  darkening 
lying  sometimes  in  one  direction,  and  sometimes  in 
another.  I  therefore  think  that  this  objection,  al- 
thougli  theoreticptlly  sound,  Ir  not  of  practical  impor- 
tance with  my  apparatus.  The  real  causes  which 
would  tend  to'pmduceadark  fringe  around  the  sun's 
image  are  fourfold,  and  may  be  classified  as  foll*>ws: 
(a)  the  solar  cnrona,  (6)  the  atmospheric  reflection, 
(c)  inst rumen tul  defects,  (d)  photographic  properties 
of  the  phittv  In  the  last  class  I  include  chemical  re- 
duction of  lht»  particles  of  the  silver  salt  contiguous 
10  reduced  particles  of  metallic  silver;  also  halos  pro- 
duced l)V  insufhdent  backing,  and  irrcfjularitieB  in 
the  fljin  itself.  At  the  time  of  a  partial  solar  eclipse, 
theelTe<.'t  of  the  corona  alone  is  removed  from  around 
a  portion  of  the  sun's  limb,  the  other  three  causes 
of  the  darkenlnc  remaining.  By  photographing  the 
sun  when  Its  disk  is  half  hiddtm  behind  a  high 
neighboring  builditig,  the  first  two  causes  alone  of 
the  darkening  arn  removed.  By  pasting  a  strip  of 
black  paper  across  the  middle  of  the  plate  in  such  a 
position  that  the  jiunN  image  s^hall  fall,  half  on  the 
paper,  and  half  on  the  plate,  and  then,  beJore  de- 
velopjuent,  removing  the  paper,  the  first  three  causes 
alone  of  the  darkening  will  be  remnved,  leaving  the 
fourth.  By  these  devices  the  effect  of  each  of  these 
four  causes  has  been  sifted  out,  and  the  relative  im- 
portan^'e  of  each  determined. 

Dr.  Husgins  claims  tbat  my  results  are  due  almost 
wholly  to  histnimental  dt'fects,  and  not  to  atmospheric 
reflection.  In  thi?-  I  tliink  he  is  mistaken.  Thedark 
fringe  is  in  part  dut*  to  both  causes;  but,  even  in  the 
clearest  weather,  the  part  due  to  atmospheric  rejec- 
tion is  still  prominent.  Dr.  Huggins  says,  »*When 
the  sky  is  free  from  clouds,  but  white  from  a  strong 
scattering  of  the  sun's  light,  tlie  sun  Is  well  defined 
upon  a  »en/dhbj  uni/arm  ^  surrounding  of  air-glare,  but 
^  Tho  italics  are  toy  owd. 


without  an¥  indication  of  the  corona.  It  Is  aalj 
when  the  sky  becomes  clear  and  blue  in  color  that 
coronal  appearances  present  themselves  with  moi^  or 
less  distinctness.'*  1  do  not  know  what  to  make  of 
this  statement;  for  it  certainly  runs  counter  to  All 
that  one  would  naturally  expect,  to  alt  visual  cxpeH- 
ence,  and  to  alt  my  photographic  rcsulta.  A*  even 
one  knows,  whether  th**  sky  is  clear  or  h««y,  tlui 
portion  of  It  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sun  'a 
consiiderably  brighter  than  those  portions  more  re- 
mote. To  lest  the  matter  p^,  t  -—  ^  -'^  nn  j 
ha^y  day  such  as  he  describes,  I  f  'li^ 

sun  when  It  was  half  hidden  beh:.  ..  :  _..  ^i  i 
If,  as  he  claims,  the  dark  fringe  was  due  soir 
instrumental  defects,  it  should  be  equally  well  m 
alt  round  the  setnicircular  image  of  the  sun«  I 
the  other  fiand,  It  were  due  solely  to  atmo^.r' 
reflection,  the  part  protected  by  the  chimney  sbuwii 
be  entirely  devoid  of  halo.  On  development,  a  v*ri 
strong  halo  surrounded  the  sun* s  image,  going  as  t^t 
round  as  the  brick  wall.  Here  it  abruptly  c^^^  !, 
and  was  replaced  by  a  barely  perceptible  darktu;^ , 
along  the  straight  side  of  the  image.  This  increi*^ 
of  brilliancy  on  approaching  the  sun's  limb  was  Terj 
marked.  This  appearance  can  be  verified  by  anj  ow 
visually  with  a  piece  of  colored  gUss,  It  rhrrefore 
appears  evident  that  a  great  part^of  the  corona-IU« 
fringe  shown  in  my  photographs  is  due  to  cruwa 
outside  of  the  instrument,  and  hence  cannot  be  di- 
minished by  changes  in  the  latter.  On  the  photo- 
graphs taken  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse,  the  fnoft* 
was  as  strongly  marked  in  front  ■♦  *»"^  rttoon  aj  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sun.     It  tli  5>cars  thil 

the  effect  of  the  corona  was  iini  i^*  a^  coii^ 

pared  with  the  effect  of  the  other  sources  of  lipht, 
although  the  atmospheric  conditions  were  exerptinn* 
ably  favorable.    On  a  clear  day  the  atm-'    ' 
flection  is  less  marked  than  on  a  haiy  onr. 
always  present.    1  hope  sonn  to   repeat   i... 
ment  with  an  Instrument  closely  re*embltnGr 
Dr.  Huggins,  although  the  advaiftage^  o(  his 
apparatus  do  not  seem  ver>*  evident  to  me. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  raised  in  Dr.  Hu«rii 
article  which  should  be  answered  here.     A 
Science,  April  17,  all  thetplates  employed  n 
with  asphalt  varnish.    Tlie  image  of  the  siu.       ,. 
through  the  violet  glass  was  not  reversed,  althoi 
there  is  no  <^uestion  but  that  il  would  have  been, 
Dr.  Huegins  suggests,  by  a  longer  exposure.     I  »ll 
not  care  for  a  *  different   result,*  and  merely  mj 
the  statement  as  one  of  ihr-  f     -      ^  --  -      ^        i^^ 
condilioiiH  named.     Dr.  Hi  ref< 

ence  to  Dr.  Loh^,  maintaij  ,_  .,  .. 
statement  reads  differently,'  But,  m  fact*  Dr. 
only  states,  that,  after  overcoming  certain  diffi< 
results  were  obtained  which  justify  a  con  tin 
the  experiments.  He  does  not  state  that  he 
his  results  coronal,  but  merely  that  a  conlinui 
the  experiments  would  be  desirable.  In  which  •) 
ment  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him.  As  I  d<»  n< 
feel  at  liberty  to  print  a  private  letter,  I  have  wHtti 
to  Dr.  Lohse  for  an  exact  expression  of  his  views. 

Wm.  H.  PicKKKiare. 
Inftttau  of  teofaoologf ,  BMton,  M*u. 


A   BRONZE  MEDALLION  PORTRAIT  Of 
DR.   ASA    OH  AY. 

We  present  to  our  readers  an  the  oppoack 
page  a  faithful  copy  of  the  admirable  bron^ 
ineilallion,  bv  Saint  Gaudens,  of  Professor  Aa 
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Gray  of  Harvard  university,  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Art  museum  in  Boston.  It  is  an 
excellent  likeness  of  our  distinguished  botanist, 
and  a  fine  specimen  of  the  artist's  peculiar 
work.  It  has  the  earnestness  and  geniality  of 
expression  which  the  passing  3'ears  seem  to 
impress  more  forcibly  upon  Dr.  Gray's  coun- 
tenance ;  and  the  artist  has  so  wrought  the 
stubborn  material  as  to  impart  grace  and  ap- 
parent flexibility  to  the  flowing  locks.  This 
Hdmirable  work  of  art,  representing,  as  it  does 
in  such  a  thoroughly  artistic  manner,  one  of 
the  leading  scientific  men  of  America,  will  be 
worthily  placed  upon  the  walls  of  the  college 
haUs,  with  which  his  name  and  fame  will  be 
forever  associated.  It  is  a  gift  to  the  college 
from  some  of  the  fiiends  and  associates  of  the 
professor,  who  have  adopted  this  method  of 
expressing  their  regard  and  admiration  for  his 
character  and  scientific  achievements. 


THE    HONG    SAL    MUN,    OR     THE    RED 
ARROW  GATE. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
far  eastern  architecture  is  tie  singular  respect 
paid  to  approaches.  The  means,  it  may  be 
said,  is  itself  the  end.  It  is  not  so  much  what 
you  are  to  reach,  as  how  you  are  to  reach  it, 
that  the  Korean  deems  important.  The  prac- 
tice is  one  branch  of  the  all-per\'ading  cere- 
monial. To  his  mind  the  dignity  of  an  object 
is  best  preserved  by  rendering  the  access  to  it 
imposing.  What  we  see  in  a  nest  of  Chinese 
boxes,  one  within  the  other,  is  an  illustration 
of  exactly  the  same  principle :  the  object  al- 
ways eventually  found  contained  in  the  inner- 
most is  enhanced  in  value  just  in  proportion 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  it. 

The  approaches  vary  in  kind  according  to 
the  degree  of  intimacy  they  bear  to  the  main 
building.  First  and  outermost  stands  what  is 
called  in  Korean  the  Hong  Sal  Mun,  or  '  red 
arrow  gate.'  This  is  a  singularly  odd  and  strik- 
ingly unique  stmcture,  and  to  the  student  it 
derives  still  further  interest  from  being  pure- 
ly tartar.  In  origin  it  is  religious,  or,  more 
exactl}',  superstitious:  for  it  dates  back  to 
the  earliest  spirit-worship,  —  the  old  mytho- 
logical days,  when  a  hero  was  a  demigod  and 
a  king  by  ancestry  divine  ;  and  so,  because  of 
his  genealog}',  it  was  erected  as  an  outer  portal 
to  his  gates.  For  in  the  aboriginal  faith,  un- 
changed to  this  day,  the  king  is  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  gods,  and  their  representative 
and  mediator  to  men.  Nor  did  the  custom  stop 
there.     His  glory  was  reflected  upon  those  who 


carried  out  his  will, — the  official  class.  From 
his  mansion  it  was  copied  for  theirs ;  so  that 
now  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  magistracy  is  the 
red  arrow  gate.  This  is  what  it  is  in  Korea. 
But  it  is  all  the  more  interesting  that  its  ac- 
quaintance was  not  made  there.  In  fact,  till 
now,  its  presence  there  was  not  known.  It 
was  in  Japan  that  this  curious  structure  first 
came  to  the  notice  of  the  western  world,  and 
then  in  connection  with  temples.  It  is  known 
there  by  the  name  of  torn,  commonly  bnt 
questionably  translated  as  '  bird's  rest' 
Originally  the  portal  to  Shinto  shrines,  it  was 
borrowed  by  Buddhism,  and  now  guards  indif- 
ferently the  approach  to  buildings  of  either  re- 
ligion. In  this  it  differs  entirely  from  the  use 
to  which  it  is  put  in  Korea,  for  there  it  never 
does  service  to  Buddhist  temples.  At  first 
sight,  the  reason  is  perhaps  not  evident ;  vet 
its  use  in  the  one  land  explains  collaterally  its 
use  in  the  other,  and  points  to  a  primitive  idea, 
of  which  both  are  natural  though  dififerent  ap- 
plications. In  Japan,  the  mikado  is  a  son  of 
heaven,  and  head  of  the  Shinto  faith,  which  is 
the  aboriginal  belief ;  church  and  state  are  one, 
Buddhism  being  but  a  later  addition  to  the 
religious  wealth  of  the  country ;  and,  by  a  mis- 
taken analog}'  only.  Buddhism  came  to  makft 
use  of  this  gate,  to  which,  in  truth,  it  wMpc^ 
fectly  alien.  In  Korea,  on  the  other  hand,  tti 
state  is  all  in  all.  Instead  of  the  state  meq^ 
into  the  church,  the  church  was  8wal]ow<Bdll|^ 
at  least  in  its  outward  expressions,  by  the  ebilii 
Then,  when  Buddhism  came  to  be  ingnfMI^ 
the  countr}',  there  was  no  excuse,  such  as  C0B> 
isted  in  Japan,  to  give  it  what  had  then  ceaitf 
to  be  looked  upon  as  peculiarly  religious:  soft 
continued  to  be  employed,  as  before,  entin^ 
as  a  sign  of  kingly  authority,  and  was  never 
converted  into  another  symbol  of  Buddhistic 
show. 

Its  form  diflTers  slightly  from  that  of  its 
Japanese  counterpart.  It  wants  the  graceful 
curves  that  make  that  so  beautiAil  a  structure 
by  itself.  It  lacks  also  the  other's  diversity  of 
material.  It  is  built  invariably  of  wood,  aod 
its  claim  to  attention  arises  rather  from  a  cer- 
tain quaint  grotesqueness  than  from  any  in- 
trinsic beauty.  Two  tall  posts,  slightly  inclined 
to  one  another,  are  crossed  by  a  third,  and 
bound  together  a  short  distance  above  the 
crossing  by  still  a  fourth.  All  four  arc  per- 
fectly straight.  Starting  from  the  lower,  and 
projecting  beyond  the  upper  horizontal  piece, 
is  a  row  of  vertical  beams  of  wood,  spear- 
shaped.  These  are  the  arrows  of  the  name. 
In  the  centre  is  a  design  as  singular  to  the  eye 
as  it  is  peculiar  for  its  mystic  meaning ;  two 
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inil«,  coiled  together,  fiUiag  the  area  of  a 
drcle*     They  are  emblematic  of  the  positive 

id  negative  essences  of  Chinese  philosophy. 
ve  them  is  the  representation  of  tongues  of 

.roe*  All  this  typifies  the  ix>wer  of  the  king, 
joined,  since  the  nation  espoused  the  raorahty 
of  Confucius,  with  a  reverence  for  the  sage. 
As  the  name  implies,  the  whole  Is  painted  a 
bright  red,  which,  in  Korea,  is  the  kingly  color. 
Its  height  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet. 

Its  situation  is  striking.  It  rises  by  itself 
in  solitary  grandeur.     It  is  not  connected  with 


least,  passers-by  do  the  king  homage.  But 
this  is  simply  because  the  street  is  the  natural 
approach.  In  the  rural  districts,  where  the 
street  is  wider,  the  portal's  span  of  twentj'  feet 
can  only  occupy  the  centre,  while  the  thorough- 
fare is  as  much  around  as  under  it.  And  yet 
so  compelling  is  ceremonial  that  no  one  would 
think  of  entering  save  beneath  its  arch ;  and 
in  Japan  it  is  counted  little  short  of  sacrilege 
by  properly  superstitious  persons,  on  their  way 
to  the  temple  or  the  shrine,  to  avoid  it  by 
going  around. 
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either  walls  or  buildings.  It  stands  alone  and 
apart.  Nor  has  it  any  particular  position  as- 
signed it.  It  may  stand  near  to,  or  far  from, 
the  shrine  or  the  magistracy  to  which  it  leads. 
Placed  only  at  a  respectful  distance,  it  fulfils 
but  the  one  condition,  —  that  it  shall  face  what 
it  foretells.  It  is  there  to  direct  the  thought 
as  much  as  to  impress  the  mind.  In  Japan, 
where  certain  mountains  are  sacred,  and  wor- 
8hip)3ed  as  shrines,  it  is  often  met  with  tens 
of  miles  away  from  what  it  heralds ;  alone  in 
the  midst  of  nature,  on  the  top  of  some  high 
mountain  jmss,  over  which  lies  the  road,  and 
IVom  whose  summit  the  pilgrim  catches  the 
first  \iew  of  the  desired  goal,  framed  in  like 
a  picture  between  its  posts.  In  Korea  it  cora- 
lonly  spans  the  street ;  so  that,  in  so  far  at 


Its  discovery  in  Korea  is  further  interesting 
as  auijplying  another  presumption,  amounting 
almost  to  proof,  in  favor  of  the  opinion  ex* 
pressed  by  Mr*  Chamberlain  of  Tokio,  that  the 
ordinarily  received  meaning  of  the  Japanese 
name  for  it,  torn( '  bird*s  rest'  ),  is  erroneous, 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Chinese  characters 
by  which  it  is  at  present  expressed.  But 
though  these  are  the  only  direct  and  positive 
evidence  in  the  matter,  they  are  nevertheless 
but  prima  facie  proof.  The  Japanese  lau- 
guage  existed  before  ever  the  Chinese  ideo- 
graphs were  adopted  to  write  it,  and  therefore 
the  ideographs  with  which  an}'  word  is  now 
written  are  only  evidence  of  what  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  meaning  of  that  word  at  the 
time  they  were  adopted.     There  is  always  be- 
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hind  this  the  Japanese  derivation  of  the  word, 

which,  though  possible,  of  course,  in  the  way 
the  characters  express  it,  may  be  possible  also 
in  another  way,  and  that  other  may  really  be 
the  true  one*  Following  this  course,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  suggests  that  torii  is  not  derived 
from  tori  (*  a  bird  *)  and  i  ('to  lie  or  rest  *)% 
but  from  tori  ('to  pass  through*)  and  »  (*  to 
be*),  which  would 
make  it  *  a  place  of 
passing  through/ 

To  account  for  such 
an  improbable  name  as 

*  bird's  rest/  it  is  cus-  ptf 

tomary  to  instance  the  -   ^^^ 

well-known  respect  of  !^^ 

the  Buddhist  religion 
for  animals*  The  gate- 
way is  tliere,  so  it  is 
said,  to  atford  a  roo st- 
ing-place for  Ihe  sa- 
cred pigeons  which  fre- 
quent many  of  the 
Japanese  temples. 
But  as  we  se€,  again 
and  emphatically,  from 
Korea,  there  is  no  ori- 
ginal connection  be- 
tween Buddhism  and 
the  torii;  for  the  red 

arrow  gate  has,  in  the  peninsula^  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Buddhist  temples,  and 
its  name  there  is  simply  explanatory  of  its 
structure.  This  does  not  prevent  birtls  roost- 
ing on  it,  as  one  happened  to  do  at  the  mo- 
ment the  accompanying  photograph  was  taken, 
for  it  must  be  for  them  an  exceedingly^  conven- 
ient place  to  roost.  But  its  popularity  in 
Korea  at  least  suggests,  that,  as  regards  the 
etistom  of  the  Japanese  pigeons,  the  name 
probably  followed  the  fact,  rather  than  the 
fact  a  dedication.  Percival  Lowell, 


of  which  are  at  elevations  greatly  above  that 
of  Blue   Hill.      At  the  level  of  Pike's  Peak, 
the  cyclonic   rotation   of  the  winds   is  hardlj^ 
observable,  the  obsenuitory  there  being  abo? 
the  strata  of  the  atmosphere  whose  circulaiit 
is  seriousl}'  disturbed  by  passing  storms. 
Mount  Washington   the   winds  whirl   aroun 
almost  in  a  circle  about  the  progressing  slorifl 


THE  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATORY 

ON  BLUE  HILL, 

The  meteorological  observatory  lately  con- 
structed by  Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch  on  the 
summit  of  Bhie  Hill,  near  Boston,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  teet,  is  now 
in  working  order ;  and  two  monthly  bulletins 
have  been  issued  from  it,  containing  summa- 
ries of  winds  and  weather  for  February  and 
March  of  the  current  year.  The  only  other 
observatories  in  this  country,  elevated  dis- 
tinctly above  the  surrounding  region,  are  those 
maintained  hy  the  U.  S.  signal -service  on 
Mount  Washington  and  at  I^ike's  Peak,  both 


centre.  At  Blue  Hill  wc  may  hope  to  discover 
the  true  circulation  of  the  lower  air,  unaifeeted 
by  the  natural  or  artificial  irregularities  of  i 
face  that  modify  the  records  of  so  many  of  c 
signal-service  stations.  The  value  of  obseni 
tions  taken  at  moderate  elevations  is  attesti 
by  the  increasing  number  of  mountain  ol)6c^ 
vatories  in  Europe.  Ben  NeWs  is  the  lat»l 
on  the  list,  and  its  records  have  already  afllbnlfv! 
material  for  several  articles  in  Mature  autl 
other  foreign  journals.  Germany  has  a  sift* 
tion  on  the  Brocken ;  France,  on  the 
Dome  and  the  Pic  du  Midi ;  while  Swit 
possesses  several  more.  As  Blue  Hill  1 
first  private  observatory  of  the  kind  in 
country,  we  shall  look  with  especial  inter 
for  the  results  of  studies  based  upon  its 
ords.  The  accompunving  figure  is  from  a  pho- 
tograph taken  by  the  observer,  Mr,  W.  P. 
Gerriah.  The  large  '  cold -wave  *  fiag, 
displayed  from  the  pole  on  the  tower,  i 
ing  to  the  signal-service  predictions,  can 
seen  by  a  numlier  of  villages  around  the  htet^ 
of  the  hill.  An  account  of  the  building  wti 
read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New-England 
meteorolt^ieal  society,  and  published  in  iht 
December  number  of  the  American  fneieortii^^ 
^ical  jouriia!.  W.  M.  D* 
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AQUATIC  PLANTS  OF  SAN  DIEGO. 

DrRijio  the  wet  spring  of  1884  I  had  an 
excellent  opjjortiiuity  to  note  tlie  aquatic  flora 
of  this  vieiiiitv.  Doubtless  it  seldom  reaches 
siieh  luxuriance;  and  in  some  years,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  water,  many  of  the  plants  cer- 
tainly make  no  appearance. 

Surface-water  reachml  an  exceedingly  low 
stage  in  1><83  ;  and  San  Diego  was  supposed 
remarkably  free  from  any  water-plants,  except 
the  wide -spread  Azolla,  and  a  few  other  well- 
known  species.  However,  the  heavy  rains  of 
)><84,  flooiling  the  entire  country,  revealed  a 
mirpriHingly  large  variety  ;  and  that,  too,  where 
one  would  least  exj)ect  it,  —  on  the  broad, 
usually  dry  and  barren  mesas. 

The  surface-geology  of  large  portions  of 
these  mesas  is  characterized  by  innumerable 
hillocks,  or  small  mound-like  formations,  rising 
from  one  to  four  feet  al)0ve  the  intervening 
depressions,  and  ranging  from  ten  to  fifty 
feet  in  diameter.  They  are  generally  nearly 
circular,  though  often  irregular ;  and  the  de- 
pressions contain  in  stony  places  accuniula- 
ttoiifi  of  cobblestones. 

These  innumerable  hollows  naturally  become 
miniature  lagoons  as  soon  as  heavy  rains  com- 
mence ;  and  soon  the  leaves  of  Callitriche  are 
floating  upon  their  surface,  while  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  little  lakes  are  lined  ujkju  the 
bottom  with  large  patches  of  Pilularia  Ameri- 
la,  Tillaea  augustifolia  (Nutt. ) ,  and  Elatine  ; 
_  along  the  borders  are  other  minute  plants 
wllich  altogetlier  form  a  tangled  mat  of  minia- 
ture luxuriance,  exceeding  in  comparison  the 
vegetation  of  the  largest  lakes.  Some  of  the 
larger  p<Jols,  longer  covered  with  water,  are 
tilled  along  the  edges  with  junci,  sedges  and 
grasses,  among  which,  at  the  bottom,  Isoetes 
tbrive-s  aa  well  as  in  the  oorthero  lakes. 

Later  in  the  season,  Dowoingia  pulchella  and 
Pogogyne  nudiuscula,  with  several  less  con- 
spicuous species,  border  the  pools ;  and  still 
Inter  a  new  golden  Bloomeria,  blue  Brodiaeas, 
and  other  l:»eautiful  Liliaeeae,  are  found  ;  and 
these,  in  turn,  give  way  to  a  few  Compositae, 
preceding  the  next  dry  season. 

This  year  another  plant,  Marsilia  vestita, 
common  to  lagoons  at  high  altitudes,  and  also 
Ammannia  latifolia  (L.)  and  Echlnodius  ros- 
tratus  (Engelm-),  grew  abundantly  in  this 
vicinity,  on  the  borders  of  a  usually  dry  flat* 
wear  the  level  of  the  sea.  Other  aquatics  were 
found  in  great  quantity  throughout  the  country  ; 
and  nearly  two  dozen  s|>ecie8of  common  water- 
plants,  previously  unknown  to  this  section, 
were  added  to  the  local  flora,     C\  R.  Orcptt. 


SUNLIGHT  AND  THE  EARTH'S  ATMOS- 

PUEHE^ 

T II  ERE  is,  we  may  rem  embers  a  passage  in  whiclk 
Plato  inquires  what  wauhi  be  the  ihoughls  of  a  man 
who,  having  lived  from  infancy  tinder  the  rciof  of  a 
cavern,  where  the  light  outside  was  inferred  only  by 
vta  shadows^  was  brought  for  ilie  tir&.t  time  into  the 
full  splendors  of  the  sun.  We  may  have  enjoyed  the 
metaphor  without  thinking  that  it  has  any  physical 
application  to  ourselves,  who  apf^ear  to  have  no  roof 
over  our  heads,  and  to  sei*  the  sun*8  face  daily;  whiie 
the  fact  is,  that  if  we  do  not  see  that  we  have  a  roof 
overoiu-  heads  in  our  atmosphere,  and  do  not  think 
of  it  as  one,  It  is  because  it  seeni<>  so  transparent  atid 
colorless. 

Now*  I  wish  to  ask  your  attention  to-night  to  con- 
Bideraiioiis  in  some  degree  novel,  which  appear  to  me 
to  show  that  it  is  not,  transparent,  as  it  appears,  and 
that  this  seeming  colurie.%sness  is  a  sort  of  di'tuston 
of  our  senses,  owing  to  which  we  have  never  in  all 
our  lives  seen  the  true  color  of  the  sun,  whicli  is  in 
reality  blue  rather  than  while,  as  it  looks;  so  that 
Lhtij  air  ail  about  and  above  us  is  acting  like  a 
colored  glass  roof  over  our  heads,  or  a  ntiri  of  optical 
sieve,  hoi  din?  hack  the  excess  of  blite  in  the  origSnal 
sunlight,  and  letting  only  the  white  sift  down  to  Ui. 
I  will  first  ask  you,  then,  to  consider  that  this  seem- 
ing colorlessness  of  the  air  may  he  a  delusion  of  our 
senses,  due  to  habit ,  which  has  never  given  us  any 
thing  else  to  compare  it  with. 

If  that  cave  had  been  lit  by  <«unshine  coming 
through  a  reddish  glass  in  its  roof,  wouhl  tlie  per- 
petual dweller  In  it  ever  have  had  an  idea  but  that 
the  sun  was  red  ?  How  is  he  to  know  that  the  glass 
is  *  colored,*  if  he  has  never  in  his  life  any  thing  to 
compare  it  with  ?  Itow  can  he  have  any  idea  but 
thai  thi^  U  the  snm  of  all  tlie  sun's  radiations  (corre- 
sponding to  our  Wea  of  white  or  colorless  light)  ?  Will 
not  the  habit  of  his  life  confirn)  him  in  the  idea  that 
the  sun  la  red  ?  and  will  he  not  think  that  there  is  no 
color  in  the  glass,  so  long  as  he  cannot  go  outside  to 
see  ?  Has  this  any  suggestion  for  us,  who  have  none 
of  us  ever  been  outside  our  crystal  roof  lo  see  ?  We 
must  all  acknowledge  in  the  abstract,  that  habit  is 
equally  strong  in  us,  whether  we  dwell  in  a  cave  or 
under  the  sky;  that  what  we  have  thought  from 
infancy  will  probably  appear  the  sole  pK>s8ible  expla^ 
nation;  and  that,  if  we  want  to  break  its  chain,  we 
should  put  ourselves,  at  least  in  imagination,  under 
conditions  where  it  no  longer  binds  us» 

The  Chahenger  has  dredged  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  fishes  which  live  habitually  at  great  depths,  and 
whose  enormous  eyes  lell  of  the  correspondingly 
faint  light  which  must  have  descended  to  them 
Ihrougli  the  seemingly  transpaj^ent  water.  It  will 
not  he  so  futile  a  speculation  as  it  may  at  first  seem, 
lo  put  ourselves  in  imagination  In  the  condition  of 
creatures  under  the  sea,  and  ask  what  the  sun  may 
appear  to  be  to  them ;  for,  If  Uie  fish  who  had  never 

1  A  Ittclnre  delivered  M  Lbe  Royal  IntiltuUoD.  April  IT,  1S^. 
by  Prof.  8  .!'♦  Lakolicy  of  Alleghuiy.  From  ftdvanee  »beet»  of 
yaturf^  ktcdly  furoiihid  by  the  editor. 
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risen  above  the  ocean-floor  were  an  intelligent  b«tng, 
might  he  not  plausibly  reason  that  the  dim  greenish 
light  of  his  beaveu^ — which  is  all  he  has  ever  known 
—  was  the  full  splendor  of  the  sun,  shining  through 
a  medium  which  all  his  experience  shows  is  trans- 
parent ?  We  ourselves  are,  in  very  fact,  living  at  the 
floor  of  a  great  aerial  sea,  whose  billows  roll  hundreds 
of  miles  above  our  heads.  Is  U  not,  at  any  rate,  con- 
ceivable that  we  may  have  been  led  into  a  like  fallacy 
from  judging  only  by  what  we  see  at  the  bottom? 
May  we  nol^  that  Is,  have  been  ted  into  the  fallacy  of 
assuming  that  the  intervening  medium  above  us  is 
colorless  because  the  light  which  comes  tlirough  it 

Is  BO  ? 

I  freely  admit  that  all  men,  educated  or  ignorant, 
appear  to  have  the  evidence  of  their  senses  that  the 
air  is  colorless,  and  that  pure  sunlight  is  white;  so 
that,  if  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  considerations 
which  have  lately  been  brought  forward  to  show  that 
It  is  the  sun  which  is  blue,  and  the  air  really  acts  like 
an  orange  vtnl,  or  like  a  sieve  which  picks  out  the 
blue  and  leaves  the  white,  I  do  so  In  the  conlidence 
that  X  may  appeal  to  you  on  other  grounds  than  those 
I  could  submit  to  the  primitive  man^  who  has  his 
lenses  alone  to  trust  to;  for  the  educated  intelligence 
po^esses  tho.ne  senses  equally,  and,  in  addition,  the 
ability  to  interpret  them  by  tlie  light  of  reason;  and 
before  this  audience  it  is  to  that  interpretation  that  1 
ftddreas  myself. 

Permit  me  a  material  illustration.  You  see  through 
this  ghiss,  which  may  typify  the  intervening  medium 
of  air  or  water,  a  circle  of  white  light,  which  may 
represent  tlie  enfeebled  disk  of  the  sun  when  so 
viewed.  Is  liiis  intervening  glass  colored,  or  not  ?  It 
seems  nearly  colorless;  but  have  we  any  right  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  so  because  it  seems  so  ?  Are  we  not 
tttklHif  it  for  fjranted  that  the  original  light  which  we 
see  through  it  is  white,  and  that  the  glass  is  color* 
less  because  the  light  seems  nnuliered  ?  and  is  not  an 
appeal  to  be  made  here  from  sense  to  reason,  which, 
Id  the  educated  observer,  recalls  tlmt  white  light  is 
made  of  vartitus  colors,  and  tliat  whether  the  original 
light  is  really  white  and  the  glass  transparent,  or  the 
gla^iS  really  colored  and  so  making  the  white,  is  to 
be  decided  only  by  experiment,  by  taking  away  the 
possibly  deceptive  medium  ?  I  can  tJike  away  this 
glasSf  which  was  not  colorless,  but  of  a  deep  orange, 
and  you  see  that  the  original  light  was  not  white,  but 
intensely  blue.  If  we  could  take  the  atmosphere 
ftway  between  us  and  the  sun,  how  can  we  say  that 
the  same  result  might  not  follow?  To  iifake  the 
meaning  of  our  illustration  clearer,  observe  that  this 
blueness  is  not  a  pure  spectral  blue»  It  lias  in  it  red, 
yellow,  blue,  and  all  the  colors  which  make  up  white, 
but  blue  in  superabundance:  so  that,  though  the 
white  Is,  so  to  say,  latent  there,  the  dominant  effect 
is  blue.  The  glass  colored  veil  does  not  put  any  thing 
(n,  but  acts,  I  repeat,  like  a  sieve  straining  out  the  blue, 
and  letting  through  to  us  the  white  light  which  was 
there  in  the  biuiahness;  and  so  may  not  our  air  do  so 
too? 

I  think  we  already  begin  to  see  that  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  conceivable  that  we  matj  have  been  hitherto  un- 


der a  delusion  about  the  true  color  of  the  sun,  thougli 
of  course  this  Is  not  proving  that  we  have  been  to. J 
And  it  will  at  any  rate,  I  hop*^  be  evident  that  hcrsf 
b  a  question  raised  which  ought  to  be  settled :  for  Ui^  ' 
blueness  of  the  sun,  if  proven,  evidently  affects  ootj 
present  knowledge  in  many  ways,  and  will  modifyJ 
our  present  views  in  optics,  in  meteorology,  and  l«l 
numerous  other  things,  —  in  optir9»  becauM  w#  should  | 
find  that  white  light  is  not  the  sum  of  the  sun'*  nuli-  J 
ations,  but  only  of  those  drep  of  them  whlcli  hare  | 
filtered  down  to  us ;  in  meteorology,  because  It  i*  [ 
suggested  that  the  temperature  of  the  globe,  and  tl>e  [ 
condition  of  man  on  it,  depend  in  part  on  a  curious 
selective  action  of  our  air,  which  picks  out  parti  af 
the  solar  lieat  (for  instance,  that  connected  wiiL  its 
blue  light),  and  holds  them  back,  letting  other  i*^ 
lee  ted  portions  come  to  us,  and  so  altering  the  ouo- 
dillons  on  which  this  heal  by  which  we  live  depend*; 
In  other  ways  innumerable^  because,  as  we  know, 
the  sun's  heat  and  light  are  facts  of  such  central  Im- 
portance, that  they  affect  almost  erery  part  of  icifii* 
tlflc  knowledge. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  suggested  the  idea  that  the 
sun  may  be  blue  rather  than  any  other  color?   My 
own  attention  was  first  directed  this  ^ray  many  yesn 
ago,  when  measuring  the  heat  and  light  fmm  diler- 
ent  parts  of  the  sun's  disk.    It  is  known  that  the 
sun  has  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  which  tempeiv  Iti 
heat,  and  by  cutting  off  certain  radiations,  mod  utit 
others^  produces  the  spectral  llne^  we  are  all  familiar 
with.    These  lines  we  customarily  study  in  conoM^ 
tion  with  the  absorbing  vapors  of  sodium,  imn,a&dj 
so  forth,  which  produce  them;  but  my  own  attentiooj 
was  particularly  given  to  the  regions  of  attsof] 
or  to  the  color  it  caused;  and  I  found  that  th«i 
body  must  be  deeply  bluish,  and  that  It  wou 
blue  light,  except  for  this  apparently  colorle 
atmosphere  which  really  plays  the  part  of  a 
velh  letting  a  little  of  the  blue  appear  on  the  eeLU 
of  the  sun's  disk  where  it  is  thinnest,  and  slamift 
the  edge  red,  so  that  to  delicate  teets  the  centrt  \ 
the  sun  is  a  pale  aqua-marine,  and  its  e<)ge  a  gamd 
The  efifect  I  found  to  be  so  important,  that,  if 
all  but  Invisible  solar  atmosphere  were  diminished  l 
but  a  third  part,  the  temperature  of  the  British  ! 
lands  would  rise  above  that  of  the  torrid  lone;  wad 
this  directed  my  attention  to  the  great  pmctical  Im- 
portance of  studying  the  action  of  our  own  terre«- 
trial  atmosphere  on  the  sun,  and   the  antecedent 
probability  that  our  own  air  was  also  and  ind 
enlly  making  the  really  blue  sun  into  an  app 
white  one.     We  actually  know,  then,  beyo 
jecture,  by  a  comparison  of  the  sun's  atmosphei 
where  it  Is  thickest,  and  where  it  Is  thinnest,  that  iik~ 
apparently  colorless  atmosphere  can  have  inch  sa 
effect;  and  analogous  observations  which  I  have  car- 
ried on  for  many  years,  but  do  not  now  detalU  Aaw 
that  the  atmoephere  of  our  own  planet,  this  seemin^lt 
clear  air  in  which  we  exist  like  creatures  at  th«  hni* 
torn  of  the  sea,  does  do  so.     We  look  up  thron 
own  air  as  through  something  so  limpid  in  itt  | 
that  it  appears  scarcely  matter  at  all;  and  we  j 
to  foi^et  the  enormous  mass  of  what  aeemt  <d  laA 
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lightnefts,  but  which  really  presses  with  neaHy  a  ton 
to  each  square  foat,  so  that  the  weight  of  all  the 
buUdlngs  ia  this  great  cUy,  for  in  stance,  is  ]es§  than 
that  of  the  air  above  them, 

I  hope  fhortly  to  describe  the  method  of  proof  that 
it,  too,  has  been  acting  like  au  optical  sieve,  holding 
back  the  blue;  but  it  may  naturally  be  asked.  Can 
oar  senses  have  so  entirely  deceived  us  that  they 
give  no  hint  of  this  truth,  if  it  be  one  ?  Is  the  appeal 
wholly  to  recondite  scientific  methods,  and  are  tliere 
DO  indications^  at  least,  which  we  may  gather  for 
ourselves?  I  think  there  are,  even  to  our  unaided 
eyes,  Indications  that  the  seemingly  transparent  air 
really  acts  as  an  orange  med(um«  and  keeps  the  blue 
lil^ht  back  in  the  upper  sky. 

If  I  hold  this  piece  of  gta^s  before  my  eyes^  it  seems 
colorless  and  transparent;  but  it  is  proved  not  to  be 
so  by  looking  through  it  edgewise,  when  the  light, 
by  tra verting  a  greater  extent,  brings  out  its  true 
color,  which  ia  yellow.  Every  one  knows  this  in 
every-day  experience..  We  shall  not  get  the  color  of 
the  ocean  by  looking  at  it  in  a  winegkss,  but  by 
gaxing  through  a  great  depth  of  it ;  and  so  it  is  with 
the  air.  If  we  look  directly  up,  we  look  through 
where  it  is  thinnest;  but  if  we  look  horizontally 
through  it  towards  the  horizon,  through  great  thick- 
nesaes,  as  at  sunrise  or  sunset,  is  it  not  true  that 
this  air,  where  we  see  its  real  color  most  plainly, 
makes  the  sun  look  ver>^  plainly  yellow  or  orange  ? 
We  not  only  see  here,  in  humid  English  skies,  the 
'orange  sunset  waning  slow/  but  most  of  us,  in  these 
days  of  travel,  can  perfectly  testify  that  the  clearest 
heavens  the  earth  affords,  tlie  rosy  tint  on  the  snows 
of  Mont  Blanc,  forerunning  the  dawn,  or  the  warm 
glow  of  the  sun  as  he  sets  in  Egyptian  skies,  show 
this  most  clearly,  —  show  that  the  atmosphere  holds 
back  the  blue  rays  by  preference,  and  lets  the  orange 
through. 

If  next  we  ask.  What  has  become  of  the  blue  that 
It  ha>  stopped?  d«>es  not  that  very  blue  of  the  mid- 
day sky  relate  the  rest  of  the  story,  —  that  blue  which 
Professor  Tyndall  hm  told  us  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  Innumerable  fine  particles  in  the  air,  which  act  se* 
tocttvely  on  the  solar  wav*3s,  diffusing  the  blue  light 
towards  us?  I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  Is  in  no  way  responsible  for  my  own 
inferences  ;  but  I  think  it  is  safe,  at  leasts  to  say 
that  the  sky  is  not  self-luminous,  and  that,  since  it  can 
otdy  be  shining  blue  at  the  expense  of  the  sun,  all  the 
tight  this  sky  sends  us  has  been  taken  by  our  atmos- 
phere away  from  the  direct  solar  beam,  which  would 
grow  both  brighter  and  bluer  If  this  were  restored  to 
it. 

If  all  that  baa  been  said  so  far  renders  it  possible 
that  the  sun  may  be  blue,  you  will  still  have  a  right 
totaythat  'possibilities*  and  '  maybes*  are  notevi- 
dttict,  and  that  no  chain  of  mere  hypotheses  will 
draw  truth  out  of  her  well.  We  are  all  of  one  mind 
h^m,  and  L  desire  next  to  call  your  attention  to  what 
IlhitikisevfT      - 

EnnamUe r  <  i ppoaed  dweller 
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surface,  is  really  like  our  own,  over  whose  heads  is  a 
crystalline  roof  which  no  man  from  the  beginning  of 
time  has  ever  got  outside  of,  —  an  upper  sea  to  whose 
surface  we  have  never  risen,  —  we  recognise  that  if 
we  could  rise  to  the  surface,  leaving  the  medium 
whose  effect  is  in  dispute  wholly  beneath  us,  we 
should  see  the  sun  as  it  is,  and  get  proof  of  an  incoQ- 
trovertible  kind  ;  and  that,  if  we  cannot  entirely  do 
this,  we  shall  get  nearest  to  proof  under  our  real  cir- 
cumstances by  going  as  high  as  we  can  in  a  balloon, 
or  by  ascending  a  very  high  mountain.  The  balloon 
will  not  do,  because  we  have  to  use  heavy  apparatus 
requiring  a  solid  foundation,  Th*^  proof  to  which  I 
ask  your  kind  attention,  then,  is  that  derived  from 
the  actual  ascent  of  a  remarkable  mountain  by  an 
expedition  undertaken  for  that  purpose,  which  car- 
ried a  whole  physical  laboratory  up  to  a  point  where 
nearly  one*half  the  whole  atmosphere  lay  below  us, 
I  wi^h  to  describe  the  difference  we  found  in  the 
suu^s  energy  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  and  at 
the  top,  and  then  the  means  we  took  to  allow  for  the 
effect  of  that  part  of  the  earth^s  atmosphere  still  over 
our  heads  even  here,  so  that  we  may  be  said  to  have 
virtually  got  outside  it  altogether. 

Before  we  begin  our  ascent,  let  me  explain  more 
clearly  what  we  are  going  to  seek.  We  need  not  ex- 
pect to  find  that  the  original  sunlight  is  a  pure  mono- 
chromatic blue  by  any  means,  but  that  though  ita 
rays  contain  red,  orange,  blue,  and  all  the  other 
spectral  colors,  the  blue,  the  violet,  and  the  allied  tlnta 
were  originally  there  in  disproportionate  amounts; 
so  that,  though  all  which  make  white  were  present 
from  the  first,  the  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum 
had  such  an  excess  of  color,  that  the  dominant  effect 
was  that  of  a  bluish  sun.  In  the  same  way,  when  I 
say  briefly  that  our  atmosphere  has  absorbed  thi^  ex- 
cess of  blue  and  let  the  white  reach  us,  I  mean,  more 
strictly  speaking,  that  this  atmosphere  has  ab8orl>ed 
all  the  colors,  but  selectively  taking  out  more  orange 
than  red,  more  green  than  orange,  more  blue  than 
green ;  so  that  its  action  is  wholly  a  taking-oui,  —  an 
action  like  that  which  you  now  see  going  on  with  this 
sieve,  sifting  a  mixture  of  blue  and  white  beads,  and 
holding  back  the  blue,  while  letting  the  white  fall 
down. 

This  experiment  only  rudely  typifies  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  is  discriminating  and  selec- 
tive in  an  amazing  degree  ;  and,  as  tliere  are  really  an 
infinite  number  of  shades  of  color  in  the  spectrum, 
it  would  take  forever  to  describe  the  action  in  de- 
tail. It  is  merely  for  brevity,  then,  that  we  now 
unltfl  the  more  refrangible  colors  under  the  general 
wortl  *  blue/  and  the  others  under  the  corresponding 
terms  *  orange  *  or  *  red.' 

All  that  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  Is  leaa 
an  announcement  of  absolute  novelty  than  an  appeal 
to  your  already  acquired  knowledge,  and  to  your  rea* 
son  as  superior  to  the  delusions  of  sense.  I  have, 
then,  no  novel  experiment  to  offer,  but  to  ask  you  to 
look  at  some  familiar  one^  in  a  new  light.  We  are 
most  of  us  familiar,  for  instance,  with  that  devised 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  show  that  white  light  is  com- 
pounded of    blue,  red,  and  other  colors,  where,  by 
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tiirnti)^  M  colored  wheel  rapidly,  all  blend  into  a  gray- 
ish whiu?.  Ht^re  you  see  the  *j*even  colors'  on  the 
screen ;  but,  though  all  are  here,  I  have  inteutioniiUy 
arranged  them  so  that  there  is  too  much  blue^  and 
the  combined  result  is  a  very  bluish  white^  which 
nuiy  roughly  stand  for  that  of  the  original  sun-ray, 
I  now  alter  the  proportion  of  the  colors  so  as  to  vir- 
luaJly  take  out  the  excess  of  blue,  and  the  result  is 
colorless  or  white  light.  White,  then,  is  not  neces- 
sarily made  l>y  combitnng  the  *  seven  colors/  or  any 
number  of  them,  unless  they  are  there  in  just  pro- 
portion (which  is  in  effect  what  Newton  himself 
says);  And  white,  then^  may  be  made  out  of  such  a 
bluish  iif^ht  as  we  have  described,  not  by  putting 
any  thing  to  it,  but  by  taking  away  the  excess  which 
is  there  already. 

Here,  again,  are  two  sectors, — one  blue,  one  orange- 
yellow  with  the  blue  in  excess,  — ^  making  a  bluish  disk 
where  they  are  revolved.  I  take  out  the  ex(;ess  of 
blue,  and  now  what  remains  is  white.  Here  is  the 
spectrum  itself  on  the  screen,  but  a  spectrum  which 
has  been  artificially  modified  so  that  the  blue  end  is 
relatively  too  strong.  I  recombine  the  colors  (by 
Professor  Rood's  Ingenious  device  of  an  elastic  mir- 
ror), and  they  do  not  make  a  pure  white,  but  one 
tinted  wilh  blue.  I  take  out  the  original  excess  of 
blue,  and  what  remains  combineB  into  a  pure  white, 
Please  bear  in  mind  that  when  we  *  put  in '  blue  here, 
we  have  to  do  so  by  straining  out  other  light  through 
some  obscuring  medium^  which  makes  the  spectrum 
darker,  but  that,  in  the  case  of  the  actual  sunlight, 
Introducing  more  blue  introduces  more  light,  and 
makes  the  spectrum  brighter. 

The  spectrum  on  the  screen  ought  to  be  made  still 
brighter  in  the  blue  than  It  is, — far,  far  brighter, — 
and  then  It  might  represent  to  us  the  original  solar 
spectrum  before  it  has  suffered  any  absorption  either 
iu  the  sun^s  atmosphere  or  our  own.  The  Fraun- 
hofer  lines  do  not  appear  In  it,-  for  these,  when  found 
in  the  solar  spectrum ^  show  that  certain  individual 
rays  have  been  stopped,  or  selected  for  absorption  by 
Uie  intervenifig  atmospheres;  and,  though  even  the 
few  yards  of  atmosphere  i>etweeu  the  lamp  and  the 
screen  absorb,  it  Is  not  enough  to  show. 

Our  spectrum,  as  it  appears  before  absorption, 
might  be  compared  to  an  army  divided  into  numer- 
ous brigades,  each  wearing  a  distluct  uniform,  —one 
red,  one  green,  one  blue;  so  that  all  the  colors  are 
represented  each  by  Its  own  body.  If,  to  represent 
the  light  absorbed  as  It  progresses,  we  supposed  that 
the  army  advances  under  a  Are  which  thins  its  num- 
bers,  we  should  have  to  consider  that  (to  give  the 
case  of  nature)  this  destructive  fire  was  directed 
chiefly  against  those  divisions  which  were  dressed  In 
bhie,  or  allied  colors,  so  that  the  army  was  thinned 
out  unequally,  many  men  in  blue  beltig  killed  ofif  for 
one  in  red;  and  that,  by  the  time  U  has  advanced  a 
certfiin  distance  under  fire,  the  proportion  of  the  men 
in  each  brigade  has  been  altered,  the  red  being  com- 
paratively unhurt.  Almost  all  absorption  is  thus 
Selective  in  its  action,  and  often  in  an  astonishing 
degree;  killing  off,  so  to  speak,  certain  rays  in  prefer- 
ence to  others,  as  though  by  an  intelligent  choice, 


and  not  only  destroying  u»>»t  of   certain 
(to  continue  our  illustration),  but  even  i 
certain  files  in  each  company.   Every  ray,  t  i 
own  individuality,  and  on  this  I  cannot  t 
insist;  for  just  as  two  men  retain  th'-ir  t 
under  the  same  red  uniform,  and  one  1 1 
other  survive,  though  they  touch   «i.    -    - 
ranks,  so  in  the  sptfctrum  certain  parts  will  be  bloUa 
out  by  absorption,  ivhile  others  next  to  them 
escape. 

To  illustrate  this  selective  absorption,  I  put  a  ple< 
of  didymlum  glass  in  the  path  of  the  ray.  It  wii 
course,  absorb  some  of  the  light;  but,  instead  of  din 
mlng  the  whole  spectrum,  we  might  almost  say  It  hai 
arbitrarily  chosen  to  select  one  narmw  part  far  action,! 
in  this  particular  case  choosing  a  narrow  file  neartbll 
oranee,  and  letting  all  the  rest  go  unharmed.  In  ihls| 
arbitrary  way  our  atmosphere  operates,  but  in  a  i$i 
more  complex  manner,  taking  out  a  narrow  fileli*rc,l 
and  another  there,  iu  hundreds  of  places  all  iha>u|!il 
the  spectrum,  but,  on  the  wbote^  much  the  mosl  la  I 
the  blue,  the  Fraunhofer  lines  being  merely  pwt  ■ 
of  the  evidence  of  this  wonderful  quafli-intelligcct  j 
action  which  bears  the  name  of  selective  absorption. 

Before  we  leave  this  spectrum,  let  U3  recall  onal 
most  Important  matter.    We  know  that  here*  beyof»<^ 
the  red,  is  solar  energy  In  the  form  of  heat,  which  wt  ' 
cannot  see,  but  not  on  that  account  any  less  irapor' 
tant.    More  than  half  the  whole  power  of  the  sun  1« 
here  invisible,  and,  If  we  are  to  study  completely  U»« 
action  of  our  atmosphere,  we  shall  have  to  pay  greil 
attention  to  this  part,  and  find  out  some  way  of  d» 
termining  the  loss  in  it;  which  will  be  difficult,  f(M 
the  ultra-red  end  is  not  only  invisible,  but  compkresM^I 
the  red  end  being  shut  up  like  the  closed  pagf« «ita^ 
book,  as  you  may  notice  by  comparing  the  narrownev 
of  the  red  with  the  width  of  the  blue. 

Now,  refraction  by  a  prism  is  not  the  only  wsy  < 
fonning  a  spectrum.     Nature  furnishes  us  rojor  tjd« 
only  from  the  rainbow,  but  from  non-tranj-i 
stances,  like  mother-of-pearl,  where  the  \\ 

hues  are  due  to  microscopically  fine  lines.  Art  ] 
lately  surpassed  nature  iu  these  wonderful  *  grating 
consisting  of  pieces  of  polished  metal^  in 
see  at  first  nothing  to  account  for  the  splendll 
of  color  apparently  pouring  out  from  them  like' 
from  an  opal,  but  which,  on  examination  with  a  po< 
erful  microscope,  show  lines  so  narrow  that  tberp  i 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  in  the  thickne«{»  of  a  fla 
human  hair,  and  all  spaced  with  wonderful  preciilAH. 

This  grating  Is  equal  in  defining-power  to  ttiifij 
such  prisms  as  we  have  just  been  looking  at,  but  iM 
light  does  not  show  well  upon  the  screen-    Yon  i  "" 
see,  however,  that  its  spectrimi  differs  from  that  < 
the  prism^  in  that  in  this  case  the  red  end  is  expanil«4i  1 
as  compared  with  the  violet,  and  the  invi- 
red  is  expanded  still  more;  so  that  this 
l>est  means  for  us  to  use  in  exploring  Uiat  *  * 
nent '  of  invisible  heat  found  in  the  spectrum  i 
of  the  Siui,  but  of  the  electric  light,  and  of  alll 
descent  bodies,  and  of  whose  exiatence  we  alreiiff] 
know  from  Herschel  and  TyndalK 

Now,  we  cannot  reproduce  the  actual  ■olartpectncB 
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on  tbe  screen,  without  the  sun  itself;  but  here  are 
photographs  of  it,  whtch  show  parts  of  the  lostKfs  the 
differetit  colors  have  ,*iiffereil  on  their  way  to  us. 
We  have  before  us  the  well-known  Fraunhofer  lines, 
due,  you  n;member,  not  only  to  absorption  m  the 
suq'»  atmosphere^  but  also  to  absorption  in  our  own* 
We  have  been  used  to  think  of  them  m  connection 
with  their  cause,  one  being  due  to  the  absorption  of 
iron-vapor  in  the  sun,  another  to  that  of  water- 
vapor  in  our  own  air,  and  so  forth ;  but  now  I  ask 
you  to  think  of  them  only  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  each  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  some  part  of  the 
original  lights  and  that  collectively  they  tell  much  of 
the  story  of  what  ha^  happened  to  that  light  on  its 
way  down  to  U8«  Observe,  for  instance,  how  much 
thicker  Ihey  Ue  in  the  blue  end  than  in  the  red,  — an- 
other evidence  of  the  great  proportionate  loss  in  the 
bhie. 

If  we  could  restore  all  the  lost  light  in  these  lines, 
we  should  get  back  partly  to  the  original  condition 
of  things  at  the  very  fount;  and,  so  far  as  our  own 
air  is  ctmcerned,  that  is  what  we  are  to  ascend  the 
mountain  for,  —  to  see,  by  going  up  through  nearly 
half  of  the  atmosphere,  what  the  rate  of  loss  is  in 
each  ray  by  actual  trial ;  then,  knowing  this  rate,  to 
he  able  to  allow  for  the  loss  in  the  other  part  still 
»b0Te  tlie  mountain-top;  and,  finally,  by  recombining 
these  rays,  to  get  the  loss  as  a  whole.  Kemember, 
however,  always,  that  the  most  Important  part  of  the 
solar  energy  is  in  the  dark  spectrum,  which  we  do  not 
see,  but  which,  if  we  could  see,  we  should  probably 
find  to  have  numerous  absorption-spaces  in  it  corre* 
sponding  to  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  but  where  heal  has 
been  stopped  out  rather  than  light.  To  make  our 
research  thorough,  then,  we  ought  not  to  trust  to 
the  eye  only,  or  even  chiefly,  but  have  some  way  of 
Investigating  the  whole  sfiecirum,  —  the  invisible,  In 
which  the  sun's  power  chiefly  lies,  as  well  as  the  visi- 
ble, and  bctth  with  an  instrument  that  would  dis- 
criminate the  energy  in  these  very  narrow  spaces  like 
an  eye  to  see  in  the  dark;  and,  if  science  possesses 
oo  such  instrument,  then  it  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
vent one. 

The  linear  thermopile  is  nearest  to  it  of  any,  and 
we  all  here  know  what  good  work  It  has  done;  but 
even  that  is  not  sensitive  enough  to  mesLsure  in  the 
grating  spectrum,  Ln  some  part«  of  wbtch  the  heat  is 
four  hundred  times  weaker  than  in  that  of  a  prism, 
and  we  want  to  observe  this  invisible  heat  In  very 
narrow  spaces*  Something  like  this  has  been  provld* 
ed  since  by  Capt.  Abney's  most  valuable  researches; 
but  these  did  not  at  the  time  go  low  enough  for  my 
ptirpoae,  and  I  spent  nearly  a  year,  before  ascend- 
ing the  moutttain,  In  Inventing  and  perfecting  the 
new  instrument  for  measuring  these,  which  I  have 
called  the  *  bolometer/  or  *  ray-measurer/  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  founded  Is  the  same  as  that 
employfKl  by  my  late  lamented  friend,  Sir  William 
Blemens,  for  measuring  temperatures  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  which  b,  that  a  smaller  electric  current 
flows  thn>ugh  a  wann  wire  than  through  a  cold  one. 

One  great  difficulty  was  to  make  the  con  ducting- 
wire  very  thin,  and  yet  continuous;    and  for  this 


pur]>ose,  almost  endless  experiments  were  made; 
among  other  subBtancti5,  pure  gold  having  been  ob- 
tained by  chemical  means  in  a  plate  so  thin  that  it 
transmitted  a  sea-green  light  through  the  solid  sub- 
stance of  the  raetaL  This  proving  unsuitable,  I 
learried  that  iron  had  been  lulled  of  extraordinary 
thinness  in  a  content  of  skill  between  some  English 
and  American  iron-masters;  and,  procuring  some, 
I  found  that  fifteen  thousand  of  the  iron  plates  they 
had  rolled,  laid  one  on  the  other,  would  make  but 
one  English  inch.  Here  is  some  of  it,  rolled  l>etween 
the  same  rolls  which  turn  out  plates  for  an  iron-clad, 
but  so  thin,  that,  sis  I  let  it  drop,  the  iron  plate  flut- 
ters down  like  a  dead  leaf.  Out  of  this  the  first  bo- 
lometers were  made ;  and  I  may  mention  that  the  cost 
of  these  earlier  experiments  was  met  from  a  legacy 
by  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Count  Rum- 
ford.  The  iron  is  now  replaced  by  platinum,  In  wires, 
or  ratljer  tapes,  from  a  two- thousandth  to  a  twenty- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  thick,  one  of  which  Is  within 
this  button,  where  it  is  all  but  invisible,  being  far 
finer  than  a  human  hair.  I  will  project  it  on  the 
screen,  placing  a  common  small  pin  beside  it  as  a 
standard  of  comparison.  This  button  is  placed  in 
this  ebonite  case,  and  the  thread  is  moved  by  this 
micrometer  screw,  by  which  it  can  be  set  like  the 
spider-line  of  a  reticule;  but  by  means  of  this  cable, 
connecting  it  to  tlie  galvanometer^  this  thread  acts  as 
though  seuuiiivc,  like  a  nerve  laid  bare  to  every  indi- 
cation of  heat  and  cold.  It  Is,  then,  a  sort  of  sen- 
tient thing:  what  the  eye  sees  as  light  it  feels  as  heat, 
and  what  the  eye  sees  as  a  narrow  band  of  darkness 
(the  Fraunhofer  line)  this  feels  as  a  narrow  belt  of 
cold ;  so  that,  when  moved  parallel  to  itself  and  the 
Fraunhofer  lines  down  the  spectrum,  it  registers  their 
presence. 

It  is  true,  we  can  see  these  in  the  visible  spectrum. 
Dut  you  remember,  we  propose  to  explore  the  invisi- 
ble also;  and,  since  to  this  the  dark  is  the  same  as  the 
light,  it  will  feel  absorption-lines  in  the  infra-red 
wliich  might  remain  otherwise  unknown, 

I  have  spent  a  long  time  in  these  preliminary  re- 
searches, in  indirect  methods  for  determining  the 
absorption  of  our  atmosphere,  and  In  experiments 
and  calculations  which  I  do  not  detail;  but  it  is  so 
often  supposed  that  scientific  investigation  is  a  sort 
of  happy  guessing,  and  so  Uitle  Is  realized  of  the 
labor  of  preparation  and  proof,  that  I  have  been 
somewhat  particular  in  describing  the  essential  paita 
of  the  apparatus  finally  employed;  and  now  we  must 
pass  to  the  scene  of  their  u»e. 

We  have  been  compared  to  creatures  living  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  wlio  frame  their  deceptive  tradi- 
tional notions  of  what  tbe  sun  is  tike  from  the  feeble, 
changed  rays  which  sift  down  to  them.  Though  such 
creatures  could  not  rii«e  to  the  surface,  they  might 
swim  np  towanls  it;  and  if  these  rays  grew  hotter, 
brighter,  and  bluer,  as  they  ascended,  it  would  be  al- 
most within  the  capa(.'ity  of  a  fish's  mind  to  guess  that 
they  are  stlH  brighter  and  bluer  at  the  top.  Since 
we  children  of  the  earth,  while  dwelling  on  it,  are 
always  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea,  though  of  another  sort,. 
the  most  direct  method  of  proof  I  spoke  of,  is  merely 
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to  group  as  far  as  we  caHi  and  observe  what  happens; 
though,  as  we  are  men,  and  not  flthea,  nomethiug 
more  may  fairly  be  expected  of  our  intelligence  than 
of  theirs. 

We  will  not  only  guess,  but  mea^ire  and  i^aaon; 
&Dd  in  particular  we  will  firsts  while  sill!  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mountain,  draw  the  light  and  heat  out 
into  A  spectrum,  and  analyse  every  part  of  It  by  some 
method  that  will  enable  us  to  explore  the  invisible,  as 
well  as  record  the  visible.  Then  we  will  ascend  many 
mile«  into  the  air,  meeting  the  rays  on  the  way  down, 
before  the  sifting  process  has  done  its  whole  worlc, 
and  there  analyze  the  light  all  over  again,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  learn  the  different  proportions  in  which  the 
different  rays  liave  been  absorbed,  and,  by  studying 
the  action  on  each  separate  ray,  to  prove  the  state  of 
things  which  must  have  existed  before  this  sifting ^ — 
this  selective  absorption  —  began. 

It  may  seem  at  first  that  we  cannot  ascend  far 
enough  to  do  much  good,  since  the  surface  of  our 
aerial  ocean  is  hundreds  of  miles  overhead;  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  air  grows  thinner  as  we  as* 
cend,  the  lower  atmosphere  being  so  much  denser 
that  about  one -half  the  whole  substance  or  moss  of  it 
lies  within  the  first  four  miles,  which  is  a  less  tieight 
than  the  tops  of  some  mountains.  Every  high  moun- 
tain, however,  will  not  dor  for  ours  must  not  only 
be  very  high,  but  very  steep  j  so  that  the  station  we 
choose  at  the  bottom  may  be  almost  under  the  station 
we  are  afterwards  to  occupy  at  the  top.  Besides,  we 
are  not  going  to  climb  a  lofty,  lonely  summit,  like 
tourists,  to  spend  an  hour,  but  to  spend  weeks;  so 
that  we  must  have  hre  and  shelter,  and,  above  all,  we 
must  have  dry  air  to  get  clear  skies.  First  I  thought 
of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifife;  but  afterwards  some  point 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States  seemed  prefer- 
able, particularly  as  the  government  offered  to  give 
the  expedition,  through  the  signal-service,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Its  head,  Gen.  Hazen,  material  help 
in  transportation,  and  a  military  e,scort,  if  needed, 
anywhere  in  its  own  dominions.  No  summit  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  rises  much  over 
seTen  thousand  feet,  and,  though  the  great  Rocky 
Mountains  reach  double  this,  their  tops  are  the  home 
of  fog  and  mist;  so  that  the  desired  conditions^  if  met 
at  all,  could  only  be  found  cm  the  other  side  of  the 
continent,  in  southern  California,  where  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Sierra  Nevada*  rise  precipitously  out  of 
the  dry  air  of  the  great  wastes  In  loucly  peaks,  which 
look  eastward  down  from  a  height  of  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  feet  upoti  the  desert  lands. 

This  remote  region  was,  at  the  time  I  speak  of, 
almost  unexplored ;  and  its  highest  (leak,  Mount  Whit- 
ney, had  been  but  once  or  twice  ascended,  but  was 
represented  to  be  all  we  desired,  could  we  once  climb 
it.  As  there  w  as  great  doubt  whether  our  apparatus, 
weighing  several  thousand  pounds,  could  possibly  be 
taken  to  the  top,  and  we  had  to  travel  three  thousand 
miles  even  to  get  where  the  chief  diMculttes  would  be- 
gin, and  make  a  desert  journey  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  after  leaving  the  cars,  it  may  be  asked  why  we 
committed  ourselves  to  such  an  immense  journey,  to 
face  such   unknown   risks  of  failure.     The  answer 


must  be,  that  mountains  of  easy  ascent,  and  flfteiol 
thousand  feet  high,  are  not  to  be  found  at  our  doon, 
and  that  these  risks  were  involved  in  the  nature  d 
our  novel  experiment;  so  that  westart^^d  out  from  no 
love  of  mere  adventure,  but  from  necessity,  mu 
into  the  unknown.     The  liberality  of  a  cidten 
Pittsburgh,  to  whose  encouragement  the  enlerj*' 
was  due,  had  furnished  the  costly  and  delicate  Mpp 
ratus  for  the  expedition;  and  that  of  the  transoontl-' 
nental   railroads  enabled   us  to   take   this  precioui 
freight  along  in  a  private  car,  which  carried  a  kitebeo. 
a  steward,  a  cook,  and  an  ample  larder  besides. 
In  this  we  crossed  the  entire  continent  from 
to  ocean,  stopped  at  San  Francisco  for  the 
escort,  went  three  hundred  miles  south  so  a 
below  the  mountains,  and  then  turned  eattw^ard  *pXi 
on  to  the  desert,  with  the  Sierras  to  the  north  oH 
after  a  journey  which  would  have  been 
pleasure  except  for  the  anticipation  of  what ' 
ing  as  aoon  as  we  left  our  car,    I  do  not,  indeed^  1 
that  one  feels  the  triumphs  of  civilization  orertlv 
opposing  forces  of  nature  anywhere  more  than  i 
the  sharp  contrasts  which  the  marvellous  luxury  c 
recent  railroad  accommodation  gives  to  the  life  of  tht^ 
desert.    When  one  is  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  greil  f 
barren  regions  of  the  globe,  and,  after  looking  oat 
from  the  windows  of  the  flying  train  on  its  scordiid 
wastes  for  lonely  leagites  of  habitless  desolation,  Ua 
to  his  well-furnished  dinner-table,  and  the  fruil  j 
ices  of  his  dessert,  he  need  not  envy  the  heroes j 
ental  story  who  were  carried  across  dreadful  t 
in  a  single  night  on  the  backs  of  fiying  genii, 
brought  us  over  three  thousand  miles  to  the  Mojaf( 
desert.     It  was  growing  hotter  and  hottcn 
train  stopped  in  the  midst  of  vast  sand-wastes  I 
after  midnight.    Roused  from  our  sleep,  we 
on  to  tbe  brown  sand,  and  saw  our  luxurious  carr 
away  in  the  di&tauce,  experiencing  a  transition  from 
the  conditions  of  civilisation  to  those  almost  of  ba^ 
barism,  as  sharp  as  could  well  be  imagined,    Wi 
commenced  our  slow  toll  northward  with  atliermoij 
eter  at  110°  in  the  shade,  if  any  shade  there  b<i  in  \ 
sbadeless  desert,  which  seemed  to  l>e  chiefly  InhiUlu 
by  rattlesmikt^s  of  an  ashen  gray  color  and  a 
iarly  venomous  bite.     There  is  no  water  save  at  I 
rarest  intervals;  and  the  soil  at  a  distance 
though  strewed  with  sheets  of  salt,  which 
delusive  ^how  of  the  mirage.    These  are,  in  j 
ancient  beds  of  dried-up  salt  lakes  or  dead  scaa,  ( 
of  them  being  below  the  level  of  the  ocean ; 
a  one  on  our  right,  though  only  »bout  twentjf 
wide,  has  earned  the  name  of  '  Death  Vallefi'1 
the  number  of  human  beings  who  have  per fshedl 
Formerly  an  emigrant-train,  when  t^rr'         ^      m^srf 
the  continent  In  caravans,  had   pa<- 
great  Arizona  deserts  in  safety,  until,  atir  r  uirit  hm'A^ 
year's  journey,  their  eyes   were  gladdened  by  tbi 
snowy  peAka  of  the  Sierras  looking  f^  ' 
The  goal  of  their  long  t<>il  seemed  be  i 
this  one  more  valley  lay  between;  auu  lu 
descended,   thinking  to  cross  it  in  a  day,  hut  ! 
never  crossed  it.    Afterwards  the  long  line  of  wsgofll 
was  found,  with  the  skeletons  of  the  animals  in  t 
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:iess,  and  by  tbeni  Ihoi^f*  of  meot  womeu,  and  link 
chiUlrcii,  dead  of  tbirat;  and  goaie  relics  of  the  tragedy 
remainetl  at  the  time  of  our  journey.  I  cite  this  as 
An  itidirect  evidence  of  the  phenomenal  dryness  of 
the  region* — a  dryness  which  so  far  served  our  ob- 
ject, which  was,  in  part«  to  get  rid,  as  much  as  p(^ssible, 
of  that  water-vapor  which  is  so  weil  known  to  be  a 
powerful  absorber  of  the  solar  heat. 

Every  thing  has  an  end ;  and  so  had  that  journey, 
which  finally  brought  us  to  the  goal  of  our  long  travel 
at  the  foot  of  the  highest  peak  of  the  Sierras,  Mount 
Whitney,  which  rose  above  us  in  tremendous  preci- 
pices that  looked  hopelessly  ins unnoun table  and 
wonderfully  near.  The  whole  savage  mountain 
t^on,  \n  its  slow  rises  from  the  west,  and  its  descent 
to  the  desert  plains  in  the  east,  is  more  like  the  chain 
called  the  Apennines,  in  the  moon,  than  any  thing  I 
know  on  the  earth.  The  summits  are  jagged  peaks, 
like  Alpine  '  needles/  looking  in  the  thtn  air  so  delu- 
sively near,  that,  coming  on  such  a  scene  unprepared, 
one  would  almost  say  they  were  large  gray  stones  a 
few  fields  o£f,  with  an  occasional  little  white  patch  on 
the  top  that  might  be  a  handkerchief  or  a  sheet  of 
paper  dropped  there.  But  the  telescope  showed  that 
the  aeeming  stones  were  of  the  height  of  many  Snow- 
doOB  piled  on  one  another,  and  the  white  patches 
occftsional  snow-fields,  looking  how  Invitingly  cotd 
from  the  torrid  heat  of  the  desert,  where  we  were  en- 
camped by  a  little  rivulet  that  ran  down  from  some 
unseen  ice-lake  in  that  upper  air.  Here  we  pitched 
our  tents,  and  fell  to  work  (for  you  remember  we 
must  have  two  stations,  a  low  and  a  high  one,  to  com- 
pare  the  results) ;  and  here  w^e  labored  three  weeks  in 
almost  intolerable  heat,  the  instruments  having  to  be 
constantly  swept  clear  of  the  red  desert  dust  which 
the  hot  wind  brought*  Close  by  these  tents,  a  ther- 
mometer covered  by  a  tingle  sheet  of  gla§s,  and 
surrounded  by  wool,  rose  to  237^  in  the  sun;  and 
sometimes  in  the  tent,  which  was  darkened  for  the 
Atudy  of  separate  rays,  the  heat  was  absolutely  be- 
yond human  endurance.  Finally,  our  apparatus  was 
taken  apart,  and  packed  in  small  pieces  on  the  backs  of 
mulfs,  who  were  to  carry  it  by  a  ten-days'  journey 
through  the  mountains  to  the  other  side  of  the  rocky 
wall,  which,  though  only  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant^ 
arose  miles  above  our  heads;  and,  leaving  these  mule- 
trains  to  gu  with  the  escort  by  this  longer  route,  I 
started  with  a  guide  by  a  nearer  way  to  those  white 
gleams  tn  the  upper  i^kies  that  had  daily  tantalized 
us  beinw  in  the  desert  with  suggestions  of  deUctous, 
unattainable  cold.  That  desert  sun  had  tanned  our 
faces  to  a  leather-like  browo,  and  the  change  to  the 
cooler  air  as  we  ascended  was  at  first  delightful.  At 
ail  altituile  of  five  thousand  feet  we  came  to  a 
wretched  band  of  nearly  naked  savages,  crouched 
around  Iheir  camp-tire,  and  at  six  thousand  foujid 
the  first  scattered  trees;  and  here  the  feeble  sugges- 
tion of  a  path  stopped,  and  we  descended  a  ravine  to 
the  lied  of  a  mountain  stream,  up  which  we  forced 
our  way,  cutting  thriMjgh  the  fallen  trees  with  an  axe, 
fighting  for  every  foot  nf  advance,  and  finally  passing 
wb^t  S0amed  impassable.  It  was  interesting  to  spec^ 
ttlate  M  to  the  fate  of  our  siderostat  mirrom  and  other 


prcilous  freight,  now  somewhere  on  a  similar  road, 
but  quite  usele-ss.  We  were  committed  now,  and  had 
to  make  the  best  of  it;  and,  besides,  I  had  begun  to 
have  my  attention  directed  to  a  more  personal  sub- 
ject. This  was,  that  the  colder  rt  grew,  the  more  the 
sun  burnt  the  skin  —  quite  literally  bunit,  I  may  say; 
so  that  by  the  end  of  the  third  day  my  face  and  hands, 
case-hardened,  as  I  thought,  in  the  desert,  began  to 
look  as  if  they  had  been  seared  with  red-hot  irons, 
here  in  the  cold,  where  the  thermometer  had  fallen  to 
freezing  at  night;  and  still,  as  we  ascended,  the  para- 
doxical effect  increased.  The  colder  it  grew  about  us, 
the  hotter  the  sun  blazed  above.  We  have  all  heard, 
probably,  of  this  curious  effi^^ci  of  burning  in  the  midst 
of  cold,  and  some  of  us  may  have  experienced  it  in 
the  Alps,  where  it  may  be  aided  by  reflection  from 
the  snow,  which  we  did  not  have  about  us  at  any 
time  except  in  scattered  patches;  but  here,  by  the  end 
of  the  fourth  day,  ray  face  was  scarcely  recogiii/.abIe, 
and  it  almost  seemed  as  though  sunbeams  up  here 
were  di:£re rent  thlnp,  and  contained  something  which 
the  air  filters  out  before  they  reach  us  in  our  custom- 
ary abodes.  Radiation  here  is  increased  by  the  ab- 
sence of  water-vapor,  too;  and^  on  the  whole,  this 
Intimate  personal  experience  fell  in  almost  too  well 
with  our  anticipations  that  the  air  is  an  even  more 
elaborate  trap  to  catch  the  sunbeams  than  had  been 
surmised,  and  that  this  effect  of  selective  absorption 
and  radiation  wa^  intimately  connected  with  that 
change  of  the  primal  energies  and  primal  color  of 
the  sun  which  we  had  climbed  towards  it  to  study. 

On  the  fourth  day,  after  break-neck  ascents  and 
descents,  we  finally  ascended  by  a  ravine  down  which 
leaped  a  cataract,  till,  at  nightfall,  we  reached  our 
upper  camp,  which  was  pitched  by  a  little  lake,  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  waterfall,  at  a  height  of  about 
twelve  thousand  feet,  but  where  we  seemed  in  the 
bottom  of  a  valley,  nearly  surrounded  as  we  were  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  rocky  walls  which  rose  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  height  of  Gibraltar  from  the  sea,  and 
cut  off  all  view  of  the  desert  below,  or  even  of  the 
peak  above  us.  The  air  waa  wonderfully  clear;  so 
that  the  sun  set  in  a  yellow  rather  than  an  orange 
sky,  which  was  reflected  In  the  little  Ice-rimmed  lakes, 
and  from  occasional  snow<fields  on  the  distant  waste 
of  ionoly  mountain  summits  on  the  west. 

The  mule-train,  sent  off  before  by  another  route, 
had  not  arrived  when  we  got  to  the  mountain  camp, 
and  we  reali/^ed  that  we  were  far  from  the  appliances 
of  civilization  by  our  inability  to  learn  about  our 
chief  apparatus;  for  here,  without  post  or  telegraph, 
we  were  as  completely  cut  off  from  ail  knowledge  of 
what  might  be  going  on  with  it  in  the  next  mountain 
ravine  as  a  ship  at  sea  is  of  the  fate  of  a  vessel  that 
sailed  before  from  the  same  port.  During  the  en- 
forced idleness,  we  ascended  the  peak  nearly  three 
thousnnd  feet  above  u*,  with  our  lighter  apparatus, 
leaving  the  question  of  the  ultimate  use  of  the  heavy 
ones  to  be  settles!  later.  There  seemed  little  prospect 
of  carrying  it  up,  as  we  climbed  where  thf  granite 
walls  had  been  spht  by  the  earthquakes,  letting  a 
stream  of  great  nxks,  like  a  stone  river,  flow  down 
through  the  interstices  by  which  w«  ascended;  and. 
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in  fa<:t,  the  heavier  apparatus  was  not  carried  above 
the  m  mm  tain  camp. 

The  view  from  the  very  summit  wa»  over  ntimlver- 
less  pealcs  on  ttie  we^t  to  an  horizon,  fifty  miiesawayi 
of  unltnown  mountain- tops;  for,  wltli  the  e:KcepUoD 
of  the  vast  ridge  of  Mount  TyndalU  and  one  or  two 
less  conspicuous  ones^  tliese  summiLB  are  not  known 
to  fame;  and^  wonderful  sla  tiie  vi^w  may  be,  all  the 
charm  of  association  witli  iiuman  Interest  which  we 
find  in  tiie  mountain  landscape  of  older  lands  is  liere 
lacking.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with 
the  aayagc  solitude  of  this  desert  of  the  upper  air, 
and  our  remoteness  from  man  and  his  works;  but  I 
turned  to  the  study  of  the  special 
,^~v^  things  connected  with    my  mis- 

sion. Down  far  below,  the  air 
seemed  filled  with  reddish  dust 
that  looked  tike  an  ocean.  This 
dust  is  really  present  everywhere 
( I  have  found  it  in  the  clear  air  of 
^  Etna);  and^   though  we  do 

not  realize  its  presence  in 
looking  up  through  it,  to  one 
who  lookii  down  on  it,  the 
dwellei-s  on  the  earth  seem 
indeed  like  creatures  at  the 
\  bottom   of    a   troubled 

ocean.     We    had     cer- 
\      tainly  risen  towards  the 
\    surface;    for  about   us 
.       \  the    air  was    of 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


exquisite  purity, 
and  above  us  the 
sky  was 
'V  of  such  a 
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to  study  the  differences  between  his  rays  at  the  sitf»1 
face,  and  at  the  bottom  of  that  turbid  sea  wb«ni 
we  had   left   the  rest  of  mankind.     We  deacendetf 
the  peak,  and  hailed  with  joy  the  first  ardral  of 
mule-trains  with  the  requisite  apparatus  at  the  mou 
tain  campf  and  found  that  it  had  suffered  less  tbi 
might  be  expected,  considering  the  pathless  cha 
of  the  wilderness.     We  went  to  work  to  build  piei 
and  mount  tt^lescopes  and  siderostats,  in  the  i 
shown  by  the  next  illustration  on  the  screen, j 
from  a  sketch  of  my  own,  where  these  roclcs 
immediate  foregroufid   rise  to  thrice   the  be 
St.  Paul's,     We  suffered  from  cold  (tlie  Ice 
three  inches  deep  in  the  tents  at  night)  and 
mountain  sickness;   but  we  were  too  busy  to 
much  attention  to  l)odily  comfort,  and  worked  wit] 
desperate  energy  to  utilize  the   remaining  autu 
days,  which  were  all  too  sliort. 

Here,  as  below,  the  sunlight  entered  a  dsrkeuei' 
tent,  and  was  spread  into  a  spectrum,  which  ins 
explored  throughout  by  the  bolometer,  measunrig  oo 
the  same  separate  rays  which  we  had  studied  beloi|~ 
in  the  desert,  all  of  which  were  difiterent  up  herc^  i 
having  grown  stronger,  but  in  very  different  propor-^ 
tioiis.     On  the  screen  is  the  spectrum  aa  seen  Ed  the  J 
desert,  drawn  on  a  conventional  scale,  neither  pri* 
matic  nor  normal,  but  such  that  the  intensity  of  i 
energy  shall  be  the  same  in  each  part,  as  it  is  repr»>l 
sented  here  by  these  equal  perpendiculars  In  ev^J 
color.     Fix  your  attention  on  these  three  as 
and  you  will  see  better  what  we  found  on  the  mou 
tain,  and  whiit  we  inferred  as  Uy  the  state  of  thing 
still  higher  up,  at  the  surface  of  the  aerial  »eA. 

You  will  obtain,  perhaps,  a  clearer  idea.  howeTerJ 
from  the  following  statement,  where  I  use,  not  tb 
exact  figures  used   In  calculation,  but  round  oum*^ 
bers,  to  illustrate  the  process  employed.     I  may  (ire-l 
mise  tiiat  the  visible  spectrum  extends 
-*-.^  from  H  (in  the  extreme  blue  J  to  A  (la 

''"--**Cr-^ the   deepeat    red),  or 

near  4t>  (the  i 
of  forty  bundn 
thousandths  of  i 
mill!'  ill 
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deep  violet-bine  as  I  have  never  seen  In  Egrypt  or 
Sicily:  and  yet  even  this  was  not  ahsolutely  pure, 
lor,  separately  invisible,  the  existent^e  of  fme  parti- 
cles could  yet  be  inferred  from  their  action  on  the 
light  near  the  sun's  edge;  so  that  even  here  we  had 
not  got  absolutely  above  that  du^t->^hell  which  seems 
to  encircle  our  whole  planet*  But  we  certainly  felt 
ourselves  not  only  in  an  npper,  but  a  different  re- 
gion. We  were  on  the  ridge  of  the  continent;  and 
the  winds  which  tore  by  had  little  in  common  with 
the  air  below,  and  were  hearing  past  xi^  (acconiing 
to  the  geologit*ta)  dust  which  had  once  formed  part 
of  the  soil  of  China,  and  been  carried  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean:  for  here  we  wera  lifted  iniu  the  great 
encircling  currents  of  the  globe,  and,  *uear  to  the 
sun  in  lonely  lands,'  were  in  the  right  conditions 


low    80,    to 

right,   is  the  invisible   infra-red    spectrum*     KoH 
the  shaded  curve  above  the  spectrum  represents  l 
amount  of  energy  in  the  aun's  rays  at  the  foot  ( 
the  mountain,  and  was  obtained    in   this  way: 
your  attention  for  a  moment  on  any  single 
the  spectrum;  for  instance,  that  whose  wave 
is  W,     If  the  heat  in  this  ray,  aa  reprcscnled  ^ 
bolometer  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  wan  (let 
suppose)  2*=*,  on  any  arbitrary  scale  we  draw  a  i 
line,  twM  incliesor  two  feet  high,  over  that  pa 
spectntuL     If  the  heat  at  another  point,  stidi  i 
were  hut  P,  a  Hue  would  be  drawn  there  a  qu 
of  an  inch  high;  and  so  on,  till  tlie^e  ve^'  --'  '^^ 
mark  out  the  shaded  parts  of  Hit?  drnwir. 
and  depressions  in  whose  outline  corTC8|#wi.M  ^-^  ^-^ 
'cold  bands*  already  spoken  of.    Agatfi:  If  iva  Uf 
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of  the  mountain  we  measure  all  these  over  once  more, 
we  ihall  find  all  are  hotter:  so  that  we  nui$t  up  there 
make  all  our  lines  higher,  but  in  vertj  dilTerent  propor- 
tion/t.  At  60,  for  ln«tance,  the  heat  (and  light)  may 
have  ^own  from  2^  to  3*^,  or  increased  one-half, 
while  ahove  4*1  the  heat  (and  light)  may  have  grown 
from  ^^  to  1°;  or  increased  five  times.  These  moun- 
tain measurements  give  another  spectrum,  the  eiter- 
gies  in  each  part  of  which  are  defined  hy  the  middle 
dotteil  line,  which  we  see  indicates  very  much  greater 
energy,  whether  heat  or  lights  in  the  blue  end  than 
below.  Next,  the  light  or  heat  which  would  he  oh- 
lerved  at  the  surface  of  the  atmosphere  Is  fouiitl  in 
thla  way.  If  the  mountain  top  rises  through  one-half 
the  absorbing  mass  of  this  terrestrial  atmosphere  (it 
does  not  quite  do  so,  in  fact)^  and  by  getting  rid  of  that 
lower  half  tlie  ray  60  has  grown  in  brightne»8  from  2 
to  3,  or  half  as  much  again,  in  going  up  to  the  top  It 
would  gain  half  as  much  more,  or  become  4^;  while 
the  ray  near  40,  which  has  already  increased  to  five 
times  what  it  was,  would  increase  five  times  more,  or 
to  25.  Each  separate  ray  increasing  thus  nearly  In 
tome  geocentric  progression  (though  the  heat,  as  a 
whole,  does  not),  you  see  how  we  are  able,  hy  repeat- 
lug  this  process  at  every  point,  to  build  up  our  outer 
or  highest  curve,  which  represents  the  light  and  heat 
at  the  surface  of  the  atmosphere.  These  have  grown 
out  of  all  proportion  at  the  blue  end,  as  you  see  by 
the  outer  dotted  curve,  and  now  we  have  attained  by 
actual  measurement  that  evidence  which  we  sought; 
and  by  thus  reproducing  the  spectrum  outside  the 
atmosphere,  and  then  recombining  the  colors  by  like 
methods  to  those  you  have  seen  on  the  screen,  we 
finally  get  the  true  color  of  the  sun,  which  tends, 
broadly  st>^aking,  to  bitie. 

It  Is  so  seldom  that  the  physical  investigator  meets 
any  novel  fact  quite  unawares,  or  finds  any  thing 
except  that  in  tlie  field  where  he  is  seeking,  that  he 
must  count  it  an  unusual  experience  to  come  unex- 
pectedly on  even  the  smallest  dijicovery.  This  expo- 
Hence  I  had  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  work  on  the 
spectrum  on  the  mountain.  I  was  engaged  in  ex- 
ploring that  great  invisible  heat-regioti  silll  but  so 
(martially  known,  or,  rather,  I  was  mapping  In  that 
great  'dark  continent'  of  the  spectrum,  and  by  the 
of  the  exquisite  sky  and  the  new  infirument  (the 
[jmeter)  found  I  could  carry  the  survey  farther 
tian  any  had  l>een  before.  I  substituted  the  prism 
for  the  gruting,  and  measured  on  in  that  unknown 
region  till  I  had  passed  the  Ultima  Thule  of  previous 
travellers,  and  finally  came  to  what  seemed  the  very 
end  of  the  invisible  heat-spectruin,  beyond  what  had 
pn»vlously  been  known.  This  was  in  itself  a  return 
for  much  trouble,  and  I  was  about  rifling  from  my 
ta«k,  when  It  occurred  to  me  lo  advance  the  bolometer 
still  farther;  and  [  ihall  not  forget  the  iiurprtse  and 
erootjon  with  wliich  I  found  new  and  yet  unrecog- 
ulttnl  regions  below,  —  a  new  invisible  spectrum  be- 
yond the  farthest  limits  of  the  old  one. 

1  will  antlcipafe  here  by  saying,  that,  after  we  got 
down  to  lower  earth  again,  the  explorations  and  map- 
ping of  this  new  region  was  continued.  The  amount 
tii  solar  energy  inciuded  in  this  n*^w  extension  of  the 


invisible  region  is  much  less  tha^i  that  of  the  visible 
spectrum;  while  its  length  up^m  the  wave-length  scale 
is  equal  to  all  that  previously  known,  visible  and  in- 
visible, as  you  will  see  better  by  this  view,  having 
the  same  thing  on  the  normal  as  well  as  the  prismatic 
scale.  If  it  be  asked  which  of  these  is  correct,  the 
answer  is.  Both  of  them.  Both,  rightly  interpreted, 
mean  just  the  same  thing;  but  in  the  lower  one  we 
can  more  conveniently  compare  the  ground  of  the 
researches  of  others  with  these.  These  great  gaps 
I  was  at  first  in  doubt  al)out;  but  more  recent  re* 
searches  at  Alleghany  make  it  probable  that  they  are 
caust'd  hy  absorption  in  our  own  atmosphere,  and  not 
In  that  of  the  sun. 

We  would  gladly  have  staid  longer,  In  spite  of 
physical  discomfort;  but  the  formidable  descent  and 
the  eujiuing  desert  Journey  were  before  us,  and  cer- 
tainly the  reign  of  perpetual  winter  around  us  grew 
as  hard  to  bear  as  the  heats  of  the  desert  summer  had 
been.  On  Sept.  tO  we  sent  our  instruments  and  the 
escort  hack  hy  the  former  route,  and,  ourselves  unen- 
cumbered, started  on  the  adventurous  descent  of  the 
eastern  precipices  by  a  downwar<l  climb,  which,  if 
successful,  would  carry  us  to  the  plains  in  a  single 
day,  I  at  least  shall  never  forget  that  day,  nor  the 
scenery  of  more  than  Alpine  grandeur  which  we 
passed  in  our  descent,  after  first  climbing  by  frozen 
lakes  in  the  northern  shadow  of  the  great  peak,  till 
we  crossed  the  eastern  ridges,  through  a  door  so  nar- 
row that  only  one  could  pass  It  at  a  time,  by  clinging 
with  hands  and  feet  as  he  swung  round  the  shoulder 
of  the  rocks— to  find  that  he  had  passed  In  a  sin- 
gle minute  from  the  view  of  winter  to  summer,  the 
prospect  of  the  snowy  peaks  behind  shut  out,  and 
instantly  exchanged  for  that  below  of  the  glowing  val- 
ley and  the  little  oasis,  where  the  tents  of  the  lower 
camp  were  still  pitched,  the  tents  themselves  invisi- 
ble, but  the  oasis  looking  like  a  green  scarf  dropped 
on  the  broad  floor  of  the  desert.  We  climbed  still 
downward  by  scenery  unique  in  my  ^  Section* 
This  view  of  the  ravine  on  the  screen  Is  kittle  more 
than  a  memorandum  mtale  by  one  of  the  party  in 
a  few  minutes'  halt  part  way  down,  as  we  followed 
the  ice-stream  between  the  tremendous  walls  of  tlie 
defile  which  ro^e  two  thousand  feet,  and  between 
which  we  still  descended,  till,  toward  night,  the  ice- 
brook  had  grown  into  a  mountain  torrent^  and,  look- 
ing up  the  long  vista  of  our  day*s  descent,  we  saw  it 
terminated  by  the  peak  of  Whitney,  once  more  lonely 
In  the  fading  light  of  the  upper  sky. 

This  site,  in  some  respects  unequalled  for  a  physi- 
cal observatory,  is  likely,  I  am  glad  to  say,  to  be 
utilized;  the  president  of  the  United  States  having, 
on  the  proper  representation  of  its  value  lo  science, 
ordered  the  reservation,  for  such  purposes,  of  an  area 
of  a  hundred  square  mlle^  about  and  inclusive  of 
Mount  Whitney. 

There  Is  little  more  to  add  about  the  journey  back 
to  civilization^  where  we  began  to  gather  the  results 
of  our  observation,  and  to  reduce  them;  to  smelt« 
so  to  »peak,  the  metal  from  the  ore  we  had  brought 
home,  — a  slow  but  necessary  process,  which  has  oc- 
cupied a  Urge  part  of  two  years.    The  resuJts,  stated 
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in  the  broadest  way,  mean  that  the  sun  is  blue,  but 
mean  a  great  deal  more  than  that ;  this  blueness  in  it- 
self being,  perhaps,  a  curious  fact  only,  but,  in  what  it 
implies,  of  practical  moment.  We  deduce  in  connec- 
tion with  it  a  new  value  of  the  solar  heat,  so  far  alter- 
ing the  old  estimates,  that  we  now  find  it  capable  of 
melting  a  shell  of  ice  sixty  yards  thick  annually  over 
the  whole  earth,  or,  what  may  seem  more  intelligible 
in  its  practical  bearings,  of  exerting  over  one-horse 
power  for  each  square  yard  of  the  normally  exposed 
surface.  We  have  studied  the  distribution  of  this 
heat  in  a  spectrum  whose  limits  on  the  normal  scale 
our  explorations  have  carried  to  an  extent  of  rather 
more  than  twice  what  was  previously  known,  and  we 
have  found  that  the  total  loss  by  absorption  from  the 
atmosphere  is  nearly  double  what  lias  been  hereto- 
fore supposed.  We  have  found  it  probable  that  the 
human  race  owes  its  existcuce  and  preservation  to 
the  heat-storing  action  of  the  atmosphere  even  more 
than  has  been  believed. 

The  direct  determination  of  the  effect  of  water- 
vapor  in  this  did  not  come  within  our  scope;  but  that 
the  importance  of  the  blanketing  action  of  our  atmos- 
pheric constituents  has  been  in  no  way  over-stated, 
may  be  inferred  when  I  add  that  we  have  found  by 
our  experiments,  that,  if  the  planet  were  allowed  to 
radiate  freely  into  space,  without  any  protecting  veil, 
its  sunlit  surface  would  probably  fall,  even  In  the 
tropics,  below  the  temperature  of  freezing  mercury. 

I  will  not  go  on  enumerating  the  results  of  these 
investigations;  but  they  all  flow  from  the  fact,  which 
they  in  turn  confirm,  that  this  apparently  limpid  sea 
above  our  heads,  and  about  us,  is  carrying  on  a  won- 
derfully intricate  work  on  the  sunbeam,  and  on  the 
heat  returned  from  the  soil,  picking  out  selected 
parts  in  hundreds  of  places,  sorting  out  incessantly 
at  a  task  which  would  keep  the  sorting  demons  of 
Maxwell  busy,  and,  as  one  result,  changing  the  sun- 
beam on  its  way  down  to  us  in  the  way  we  have  seen. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  practical  utilities  of  these  re- 
searches :  but,  practical  or  not,  I  hope  we  may  feel 
that  such  facts  as  we  have  been  considering  about 
sunlight  and  the  earth's  atmosphere  may  be  stones 
useful  in  the  future  edifice  of  science;  and  that,  if 
not  in  our  own  hands,  then  in  those  of  others  when 
our  day  is  over,  they  may  find  the  best  justification 
for  the  trouble  of  their  search  in  the  fact  that  they 
prove  of  some  use  to  man. 

May  I  add  an  expression  of  my  personal  gratifica- 
tion in  the  opportunity  with  which  you  have  hon- 
ored me  of  bringing  these  researches  before  the 
Royal  institution,  and  my  thanks  for  the  kindness 
with  which  you  have  associated  yourselves  for  an 
hour,  in  retrospect  at  least,  with  that  climb  toward 
the  stars  which  we  have  made  together,  to  find  from 
light  in  its  fulness  what  unsuspected  agencies  are  at 
work  to  produce  for  us  the  light  of  common  day. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

The  Committee  on  meteorology,  instituted  by  the 
International  congress  of  meteorology,  will  meet  for  a 
third  session  in  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the  coming 


September.    Up  to  the  present  time,  the  following 
questions  have  been  proposed  for  consideration  d1l^ 
ing  this  session :  l^'.  Report  of  the  secretary  on  the 
labors  of  the  committee  since  the  meeting  at  Copen- 
hagen; 2^,  Report  of  Messrs.  Brito  Capello,  Hilde- 
brandsson,  and  Ley,  on  the  observation  of  thecimu; 
3^.  Does  it  seem  opportune  to  soon  convene  a  third 
international  congress  of  meteorologists  ?  4^.  Estab- 
lishment of  stations  of  the  first  order  on  the  Kongo; 
6^.  Discussion  on  the  utility  of  the  summaries  of  the 
state  of  the  weather  as  published  in  the  different 
countries,  and  the  eventual  preparation  of  a  plan  for 
more  uniformity;  6®.  Discussion  of  the  utility  of 
the  meteorological  telegrams  from  America  proposed 
by  Gen.  Hazen,  and  of  an  eventual  organization  for 
their  distribution  in  Europe;    7®.  By  what  means 
can  the  timely  receipt  of  meteorological  telegrams 
be  assured  ?  8^.  Should  the  reduction  of  barometer 
readings  to  gravity  under  45°  of  latitude  be  generally 
introduced  ?    0°.   Is  it  desirable  to  also  count  in 
meteorology  the  hours  of  the  day  from  Ih.  to24h. 
according  to  the  resolutions  of  the  international  con- 
ference in  Washington  ?  10°.  Designation  for  a  uni- 
formly covered  sky  according  to  the  form  of  the 
clouds;  11°.  Definition  of  rain  and  snow  days;  12^'. 
Should  not  the  general  adoption  of  a  uniform  height 
above  the  earth  for  rain-gauges  be  recommended? 
1.3°.  What  progress  has  been  made  lately  in  the  more 
exact   measurement   of   snow  ;    14°.    Intemalionil 
meteorological  tables;  15°.  Modification  of  the  rules 
for  the  administration  of  the  international  committee. 
Any  meteorologists  intending  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee remarks  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  questions, 
or  to  propose  other  questions,  can  address  Mr.  Kobert 
H.  Scott,  Meteorological  office,  116  Victoria  Street, 
London. 

—  The  French  Academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles- 
lettres  offers  the  Bordin  prize  in  1887  for  the  best 
treatment  of  the  subject,  '  A  critical  examination  of 
the  geography  of  Strabo.'  Competitors  are  invited, 
1°,  to  review  the  history  of  the  constitution  of  the 
text  of  the  work;  2°,  to  compare  the  language  of 
Strabo  with  that  of  contemporaneous  Greek  writers, 
such  as  Diodorus  Siculus,  etc. ;  3°,  to  classify  the  origi- 
nal observations  of  Strabo,  and  segregate  them  from 
such  as  are  merely  quoted  by  him  from  other  author- 
ities; 4°,  to  draw  such  definite  conclusions  as  the 
above-mentioned  studies  may  suggest.  The  memoin, 
under  the  usual  conditions,  should  be  deposited  with 
the  secretary  of  the  academy  at  Paris  by  the  31st 
of  December,  1886. 

—  The  fifth  Grerman  geographical  congress  was  held 
at  Hamburg,  April  9-11  last,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
local  committee. 

—  A  meeting  of  the  American  metrological  society 
was  held  at  Columbia  college  on  Wednesday,  May  SO. 
Several  interesting  communications  were  made. 

~  The  Geographischesjahrlmch  (Qotha),  now  edited 
by  H.  Wagner  since  the  death  of  its  foimder,  Behn, 
will  hereafter  appear  in  two  annual  parts,  with  alter- 
nating contents,  instead  of  as  a  single  Tolame  every 
two  years,  as  heretofore.    The  part  of  volume  x.  jut 
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issued  coil  Urns  reviews  of  physics  of  the  earth »  by 
Z6ppritx;  googmpJiic  nit^U'(>rul*>gy,  by  Hauri;  Euro- 
pean geoilesy,  by  Upptilzer;  geography  c>f  plan  la  by 
Dnicie,  of  anifiials  by  iScbmarda;  and  eihuologic&l 
iQVt^sligaitoTif  by  Gerk^^ntl.  It  is  as  iinlispensalde  as 
the  emi  licT  volumes  to  those  who  wli^b  the  broader 
TiBir  of  these  compreheuaive  subjects. 

—  The  following  teiiiperaturea  and  specific  gravities 
of  surface  water  in  the  Mississippi  Kiver  were  taken 
on  Marc)t  I  and  2,  1885,  from  the  8onib  Pass  to  the 
iiii/utb  of  the  rjrer»  by  the  officers  of  the  U,  S,  fish- 
commission  atcanvtir  Albatross.  From  7  p.m,  of 
March  1,  to  3  a.m.  of  March  2,  the  course  of  the  ship 
was  S^E.  i  E.,  with  a  speed  of  6,2  kutifs. 
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—  CapL  Magee  of  the  schooner  Henry  Waddington 
reports  that  he  passed  close  to  a  white  whale  on 
llau-ch  1,  in  latitude  27^  3'  north,  longitude  75°  30' 
west.  This  position  off  the  Baliama^  is  uu usual,  as 
the  white  whale  is  usually  found  in  northern  waters. 
The  portion  of  the  whale  seen  was  entirely  whitet 
and  about  thirty  feet  long. 

— Dr.  Klein  has  been  experimenting  with  chio- 
rine  as  mi  airHiisinfectantf  especially  in  respect  to 
awine- disease,  this  bt^iug  easily  conveyed  by  the  aln 
H«  experimented  wiih  two  pigs  —  one  healthy,  the 
other  diseased  —  conftned  in  the  same  stable,  and  hi  an 
atmosphere  impregnated  wiih  as  much  cbloHue  as  the 
animaU  could  endure  without  evincing  diiicornfort. 
The  healthy  pig  remained  well  for  as  long  a  time  as 
six  hours,  for  live  successive  days,  provided  the  air  In 
the  compartment  was  maintained  well-fumigated  with 
chlorine  gas;  two  good  fumigations,  up  to  a  marked 
pungency  in  the  six  hours ^  being  required.  One  good 
fumigiition  would  effectually  disinfect  a  compartment 
ill  whicli  a  diseased  pig  had  been. 

—  A  new  map  of  north-western  Afghanistan,  on 
Uie  larger  and  more  convenient  scale  of  ten  miles  to 
tiie  inch«  lifts  been  issued  by  the  English  war  office. 

—  The  increase  in  the  price  of  boxwood  for  loom- 
ahuttlea  has  directed  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
|iroducing  some  cheaper  material  equally  suitable. 
It  has  been  found  that  compressed  teak  will  answer 


the  purpose;  and  a  powerful  hydraulic  press  has  Just 
been  completed  by  Sir  Joseph  Whit  worth  of  Man- 
chester, Eng.,  for  Mr.  Koben  Fickle,H  of  Burnl)y,  to 
be  used  in  compressing  this  class  of  timber  for  the 
manufacture  of  loom-shuttles* 

—  Baron  M ikl on ho-Mac lay  writes  to  Nature  from 
the  biological  station  near  Sydney,  Australia,  that  he 
has  found  the  lemperalure  of  tlie  body  of  Echidna 
by>trlx  to  be  (average  of  three  observations)  28°  C>j 
and  that  of  Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus  (two  ob- 
servations) 24.8°  C.  Tliese  temperatures  present  a 
special  Interest,  comparing  them  witli  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  body  of  mammalia  in  general,  which 
is  (after  Dr.  J.  Davy's  observations  of  thirty-one  dif- 
ferent J-pecies)  38  4^  C. 

—  The  hydrographical  researches  in  Davis  Strait, 
says  Scamlinama^  further  corroborate  the  evidence 
that  there  exlst^i^  in  this  place  a  warm  utidercurrent; 
for  it  was  found  that  the  highest  temperature,  when 
the  depth  n*  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  faiUum^, 
is  nearesi  tiie  bottom.  The  results  of  the  hau  lings 
and  scrapings,  exterrding  to  a  depth  of  three  hundred 
fathoms,  in  Davis  and  Dibco  Bays,  were  many  varie- 
ties of  lower  .animal*^  a  few  of  which  were  new  spe* 
cies,  Davis  Strait  is  a  favorite  ground  for  deet»-sea 
dredgimr;  for  on  tlie  Ssth  of  June,  1S45,  Henry  God- 
rey,  a  member  of  the  Sir  John  Franklin  expediuon, 
obtained  in  Davis  Strsiit,  from  the  depth  of  three 
hundred  fathoms,  a  capital  haul,  —  Mull usca,  Crus- 
tacea, Asterida,  etc, 

—  Dr.  Leonard  Weber  published  in  the  Elekiro- 
teehnhcfie  iHUchriJ't.  a  iia|>er  on  the  estinuHtion  of  the 
illumination  which  a  light  of  any  given  strength 
would  give  upcju  a  table,  or  on  a  wall,  or  any  other 
objt'ct  which  it  might  he  desired  to  illuminate;  his 
point  being  to  consider  not  only  the  int^*n>-ity  of  the 
source  of  liglit,  but  also  the  position  in  which  the  light 
should  be  placed  to  render  it  available  to  the  highest 
degree. 

—  Woelkof  of  St.  Petersburg  contribule?  to  the 
Geneva  Archives  dea  scienceit  a  ^^ample  chapter  in 
French  from  his  recent  work  in  Rus*ian  on  clima- 
tology, describing  the  supply  and  discbarge  of  the 
rivers  and  lak*>s  of  Russia.  The  most  chaiactcristic 
examples  of  river-discharge  of  the  Uu?sian  type  in- 
clude such  rivers  a^i  the  Volga,  Kama,  and  Moskva, 
whl<  h  rise  to  high  flood  regularly  once  a  year  in  April 
or  May,  when  the  winter  nuowfall  melt^*  and  flows 
away.  The  Moskva,  which  h:^ij  been  carefully  gauged 
In  recent  years,  dhseharged  y3,(J<X),iXM)  cubic  metres 
in  the  twenty-Iive  days  from  April  1(J  to  May  10: 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  total  discharge  was 
only  ^5,<.>00,000.  The  Neva,  a  lacustrine  river,  Is,  of 
course,  mueh  more  regular  in  its  flow:  it  carries  out 
about  one-eleventh  of  the  volume  of  Lake  Ladoga 
every  year.  Evaporation  on  the  Caspian  i»  estimated 
at  a  little  over  a  metre  a  year,  but  Hue  exactnesi  Is 
not  claimed  for  this  resulu 

—  The  long  series  of  experiments  made  during  lait 
summer  and  autumn  at  the  South  Foreland  light, 
England,  to  test  the  respective  merits  of  oil,  gas,  and 
electricity^  for  lighthouse  illumination,  will  shortly  be 
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reported.  The  result  is  strongly  In  favor  of  electri- 
city. The  electric  light  could  be  seen  fourteen  miles 
when  the  others  were  lost  eight  of  at  eight  miles;  and^ 
when  the  others  were  at  a  maximum  power  of  ten 
miles,  the  electric  light  could  he  seen  at  fourteen  and 
a  half;  and<»  though  its  power  is  much  diminished 
by  fog,  it  is  still  superior  to  all  other  lights,  — a  point 
hitherto  doubtful. 

—  In  consequence  of  the  Increase  of  shortsighted- 
ness, and  the  theories  current  as  to  its  cause,  a  new 
departure  In  book-printing  has  been  made  in  Hollandf 
the  letters  beinj;  printed  in  dark  blue  on  a  pale  green 
page,  Hessrs.  Isf^Ieib  of  Berlin  have  also  printed  one 
of  their  latest  publications,  '  Die  naturgeschichte  der 
Berlinerin/  In  this  manner,  but  the  result  is  not 
wholly  sjitisfactory. 

—  Scandinat^ia  states  that  H.  C.  Muller,  who,  aa 
•Sytselmand/  has  been  present  at  a  large  number  of 
'drivings'  of  whales  at  the  *  Faroer,*  has  recently  de- 
scribed, in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Natural-history 
society  at  Copenhtigen,  tlie  process  of  catching  the 
grlndehval.  The  largest  number  are  caught  in  the 
months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  Septetuber.  A 
few  wounded  stieclmena  are  found  to  be  troubled  with 
parasites,  small  white  crustaceans,  rarely  by  cirri- 
pedes.  It  has  an  enemy  in  Delphi nus  orca,  the  marks 
of  wliose  teeth  have  often  been  observed  on  it;  but 
that  Lagenorhynclius  Eschrictil  or  Delpliinus  turrio 
should  bite  it,  is  a  fahle,  for  its  mouth  U  too  litlle  and 
its  t<*eth  loo  small  to  do  the  grindehval  any  harm, 
Besides,  it  feeds  on  the  sami^  food  as  the  grlndehval, 
viz.,  squids.  The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  whales 
spreads  like  fire.  From  every  village  people  hasten 
to  the  place.  By  throwing  stones  the  whales  are 
driven  into  the  bay,  whence  they  are  either  dragged 
on  land  and  killed,  or  slain  with  knives  on  the  shal- 
low places.  Then,  after  the  whales  have  been  killed, 
a  divittion  of  the  catch  is  made  by  the  participants, 
certain  portions  being  reserved  for  the  state,  church, 
and  school  funds. 

—  Professor  Klessling  of  Hamburg  has  given 
especial  attention  to  the  famous  sunset  question,  and 
during  the  past  year  has  devised  a  number  of  ex- 
periments for  iiiustrating  the  action  of  minute  solid 
or  liquid  particles  on  sunlight,  by  which  sky  colors 
are  produced.  He  has  lately  summarized  liis  results 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  Die  d a uimerungserschei nun- 
gen  in  jalire  188:1  und  ihre  physikallsche  erklarung.' 
Diffraction  is  considered  the  most  important  optical 
process  that  contributes  to  the  result,  as  the  dull 
reddish  ring  around  the  noonday  sun,  the  horizon 
colors  at  sunset^  and  the  purple  and  other  glows  lialf 
an  hour  lat*fr»  lire  ail  ascribed  to  this  action.  The 
explanatioD  of  the  purple  and  pinkish  glows  is  espe- 
cially apt  and  ingenious,  and  more  to  the  point  than 
any  other  solution  of  the  question  that  has  been 
presented.  An  important  supplement  to  his  pamphlet 
describes  the  cotistructton  of  an  apparatus  designed 
to  illustrate  bis  explanations  experimentally.  Me  is 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  par- 
ticles on  which  the  diffracting  water-particlei  have 
condensed. 


—  We  learn  from  ScandUatia  that  Professor  Ffttb 
Hansen  of  the   University  of  Copenliagen  deliveni] 
recently  a  very  interesting  lecture  upon  the  progreji 
of  Denmark  in  recent  times,  especially  after  the  (rtt 
constitution  of   1S4B.     During  the  last  century,  ihi 
yearly  increase  of  the  population  was  nearly  2*000; 
after  1840,  17,000.     Copenhagen  had,  in  IM),  mm^ 
Inhabitants,  while  it  now  has  a30,0<lO.    The  provlB 
cial  towns  rose  in  tiie  number  of  its  inhabitants  froQ 
148,000  in  1848,  to  304,0O().     Early  in  the  c^^utury,  i 
the  accession  of  King  Frederick  VI.,  the  nationil 
wealth  could  be  computed  at  53<3JM)*j,0OU  crowns;  iai 
1848,  at  the  accession  of  Frederick  VI L,  at  1,<>WK<KI] 
000;  at  his  death  in  1863,  at  2,300,O(:nj,0O0;  and  do«| 
at  4,000, <XK),OO0.     Denmark  cannot  any  longer  ju*U 
be  named,  oi  formerly  by  the  poet,  *a  poor  liuk 
country.* 

—  Miss  £.  A.  Ormerod  has  Just  issued  her  elgbt) 

annual  report  of  '*  Obai'rvations  of  injuriotia  in» 
and  common  farm  pests  during  the  year  18d4,  witl 
methods  uf  prevention  and   remedy/*     It  embodiK 
the  remarks  of  numerous  observen*  in  various  piftt] 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  occurrence  of  irjsects  injiirlooi 
Uf  farm  and  garden  crops,  on  their  iiablta,  and  on  the 
best  ways  of  getting  rid  of  them.     It  ia  n«ii  a  ULtl« 
remarkable,  says  Nature^  to  notice  how  obscrriov 
often  of  minute  and  interesting  detail j$,  Mi^  Orme 
rod*s  correspondents  are;  and,  though  man >  of  ib^ni 
probably  have  little  or  no  scientilic  training,  tbril 
aptitude  for  studying  the  habits  and  eff tie t-s  of  i 
insects  makei*  their  records  of   considemble  ralu 
Aside  frnm  the  scientific  interest  of  tht  report,  Mli 
Ormerod  has  done  a  good  work  in  inculcating  liattiti 
of   observation  among  farmers  and  gardeners*  irhal 
have  opportunities  such  as  few  ottiers  have  f<>r  Dot^' 
cing  fact5  connected  with  the  life-histories  of  inseets. 

—  In  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  qf  J 

amy  and  phyaUdoyy,  Dr.  Alexander  lllll  de^ 
very  interesting  parasitic  monster  which  be 
dissected.  The  parasitic  twin  con^^isted  of  a  lobuli 
mass  projectlTig  from  the  anterior  nares  of  a  nrjn 
perfect  foetus*  The  mass  is  about  as  Large  as  dm 
head  of  the  other  foetus,  and  is  divided  into  thn« 
large  and  six  small  cotyledons.  In  one  of  the  Ivje 
lobes  thei*e  is  an  embryonal  form  of  liver;  in  anoiber 
a  central  irregular  mass  of  bone,  full  of  cysta.  fron 
a  study  of  this  parasite,  Dr.  Hill  concludes  th^t  \^ 
foetus  is  a  double  monster,  one  pari  of  whieii  has 
been  arrested  in  development  by  some  mecbasiic^ 
advantage  which  the  more  perfect  foetus  poeatiMBd 
over  the  other  in  tlie  l}eginniug;  and  that  the  { 
did  not  begin  to  develop  until  after  the  perf«^ 
was  rather  far  advanced.  The  parasite  i 
plied  with  blood,  and  the  skin  is  well  dcv 
the  larger  part  of  Its  mass  is  made  up  ol  jtii)  Iiifi 
embryonic  tissue, 

—  A  German  engineer  is  reportefl  lo  hare  luveoU 
a  method  of  ascending  and  descending  in  a 
at  pleasure  until  he  flnds  a  current  of  air  mo 
the  horizontal  direction  he  wishes.    The  agent  1 
is  compressed  carbonic  add,  with  which  h«  ii  c 
to  condense  or  expand  the  gas. 


FKIDAY,  JUNE  5,   ]88o. 
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^^OMXtENT  AND   CRfTfClSM. 

PB  April  i^spe  of  the  Zoophilist  is  very 
;h   &  Bull i more   number,    from    the   space 

K>  Profossor  Martin,  and  to  the  '  martyr* 
if  Prof.  J.  Rendc'l  Harris.  Professor 
8  reply  to  some  strictures  made  upoti 
c  ia  au  earlier  issue  of  the  sarae  journal 
scaled  as  'an  angry ^  exaggerated,  and  ab- 

Kmphlet  *  hy  various  writers.  We  have 
made,  as  we  believe,  suitable  mention 
tarophlet  in  qtiesliou,  byt  return  to  the 
tfOversy  again  because  the  Zr>ophilisl  oflers 
i^lcar  an  Illustration  of  the  unfair  and  un- 
Srous  methods  whieh  find  favor  with  the 
viviseetioitists.      Many   of  these   persons 

Bews,  such  that,  however  nuich  we  may 
IB  with  them,  tliey  are  entitled  to  re- 
>  and  silence.  When,  however,  any 
tm  having  *  views*  is  not  only  unable  to 
^■e  that  an  opponent  may  be  equally  ear- 
nmd  upright,  but  also  uses  the  press  to 
IT  him  up  ad  a  prevaricator,  or,  more  plainly, 

t,  it  13  time  for  9elf-res|>ecting  persons 
out. 

'he  points  in  the  discu=ision  are  briefly  these : 
^Bor  Martin  published  sotnc  experinients 
^^Hjhysiologists,  and  other  medical  men 
^B  with  experimental  work, —i.e.,  those 
BK  most  competent  to  sit  in  judgment 
^opt — eoUisider  a  valuable  adtUtion  to  our 
kige  of  the  working  of  the  animal  body 
i  health  and  disease.  In  his  account  of 
rk  —  written  for  these  same  competent 
fcrs,  and  published  where  jjerfcct  candor 
tieaa  are  a  matter  of  professional  honor, 
beak  —  it  is  expressly-  stated  that  these 
were  all  put  under  the  intlucnce  of 
anaesthetics  or  narcotics,  except  in 
anoeB«  where  eurare  was  used  in  order 
fcerlain   that   the   other  drugs  had  not 

.m.'U86. 


injured  the  organ  under  investigation.  The 
Zoophilist  people  claimed,  that,  as  he  used 
artiOcial  respiration  in  every  experiment,  he 
must  also  have  employed  curare  in  those  other 
eases  where  it  is  not  mentioned,  and  made 
other  statements  concerning  the  investigations, 
which  show  that  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  ph3'3iolog3^  is 
satlly  wanting  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  that 
paper.  The  elTort  to  fall  back  upon  inforraa- 
tlou  furnished  by  'an  eminent  physiologist  * 
would  inevitably  result  in  making  him  ridicu- 
lous, if  the  mention  of  his  mime  could  be  per- 
mitted. I'rofeSisor  Martin's  reply  clearly  set 
forth  the  nature  of  the  operations  performed, 
and  especially  the  necessity  of  the  tracheotomy 
and  artificial  respiration,  since  ho  wished  to 
rapidly  kill  every  organ  except  the  lungs  and 
the  heart.  The  Zoophilist  returns  to  tlie  at- 
tack ;  but  this  is  a  mere  reiteration  of  its  for- 
mer absurdities,  with  some  added  excrescences 
suggested  by  fresh  and  perverse  mis  under- 
standings of  Professor  JSIartin^s  explanations. 


This  may,  perhaps,  seem  a  trifling  matter^  but 
such  it  is  not.  Everywhere  else,  when  diver- 
gency of  views  exists,  opponents  certainly  agree 
to  consider  each  other  honest  and  frank*  Such 
odium  as  their  experimental  work  mav  call 
forth  from  the  unthinking  or  ignorant  mind, 
and  more  e9i>eciall3'  from  the  feminine  tv^ie  of 
it,  the  physiologists  can  readily  endure,  but 
they  do  fairly  claim  the  right  to  be  looked  upon 
as  men  of  at  least  as  much  candor  and  upright- 
ness as  those  who  oppose  their  research  and 
yet  expect  to  be  classed  among  the  educated 
and  thougbtfuL  It  is  the  duty  of  all  workers 
in  the  ditl^erent  fields  of  science  to  stand  to- 
gether in  such  things,  and  to  insist  upon  fair 
aiui  just  treatment  from  these  ignorant  critics 
who  have  the  ear  of  that  |>ortion  of  the  public 
with  whom  feeling  and  sentiment  are  on  an 
equality  with  knowledge,  and  abusive  misrepre- 
sentattoD  passes  for  argument. 
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Mk.  R.  a.  Proctor  attempts  to  explain 
how  earthquakes  are  caused,  in  the  June 
number  of  Marper's  mogazine^  and  attributes 
their  energ^^  to  the  action  of  interior  heat  on 
percohiting  water,  ami  their  opporinnity  to  the 
time  of  changing  pressures  caused  by  attnos- 
pherio  or  tidal  loading  and  unloading  of  the 
sensitive  crust  of  the  earth.  Formidable  num- 
bers represent  the  tous  of  air  or  water  brought 
on  or  taken  olT  certain  parts  of  the  earth *s 
surface  iu  the  passiige  of  cyclones  and  anti- 
cyclones, and  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  tides :  but 
it  may  be  strongl}'  questioned  whether  these 
changes  of  pressure  are  very  effective  iu  deter- 
mining the  time  of  earthquake  snaps  ;  for  the 
changes  are  gradual  and  short-lived,  the  press- 
ures are  relatively  light,  and  the  surfaces  on 
which  they  have  etfect  are  bo  broad  that  the 
extremely  small  deformation  needed  for  ad- 
justment of  equilibrium  might  be  produced 
without  atjy  cracking  or  snapping.  The  omis- 
«ion  of  clear  reference  to  orogenic  earthquakes 
in  such  an  article  is  very  unfortunate,  for  Mr. 
Praetor  will  have  many  readers  who  take  him 
for  an  authority  on  such  matters;  and,  in  the 
present  attitude  of  seismology,  the  orogenic 
theory  is  certainly  strongly  supported  by  those 
who  give  the  study  the  closest  attention.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  to  find  no  reference  to  grav- 
itative  distortions  of  the  earth's  crust,  except 
in  explaining  tlie  heat  of  the  interior,  after 
5Iailet*8  mcthtnl,  and  no  mention  of  earth- 
quakes following  the  making  of  cracks  that 
are  freely  assumed  a3  the  passages  by  winch 
water  enters  the  subterranean  regions,  there  to 
be  exploded  into  steam. 


LETTERS   TO   THE  EDITOR, 

•»•  Oorrt>*pontlrnt^  are  rfqur^Ud  to  be  at  hrhf  a* pontiblf.     The 
wrtt*r**  muuk^  m  in  ftll  ca^i?*  refjuired  aa  proof  of  good  faith.. 

Heal  and  itn aginary  Americanisms. 

Ik  the  nrrhatlm  report  of  Sir  William  Tliomsnn's 
famous  Baltimore  lectures  c>cciirs  the  expression, 
**and  that  is  why  I  cannot  pet  the  electruuiagnetie 
theory***  To  this.  Mr*  George  Fnrbes,  hi  Ids  com- 
mentary in  Nature  for  April  ;in,  appends  a  footnote: 
** These  reports  are  peaeraUy  quite  verbatim;  but  I 
am  sure  Sir  William  Thninson  ia  not  responsible  for 
this  characteristic  Amedcsinlsm."  Is  it  tiot»  rather, 
a  Scotticism?    Itisno  AmericaniBmatalL    Alihough 


an  American  of  long  standing  and  considerable  dh 
nervation  in  such  matters^  I  nc»ver  heanl  *pej'  hj 
itself  used  in  the  aen^o  of  'compreh«*iui  *  or  *  uiidef^ 
stand/     To  *  gwt  hold  of,*  is  a  not  tinconnnon  rallft 
quiat  form.     But  in  th«  same  |,-—  •'    ^f-   »' 
jm-se**  unnoticed  a  n*al  and  m 
caiiism:  *1  do  not  think  I  ipo^/u 
Anil  again,  at  the  close  of  thi*  led  arts*:  ''  I  wmid  I 
tnost  happy  to  look  forward  U)  another  conference. " 
This  suhsiitution  of  *  would  *  for  '  stir»u1d  ^  w«*  *\mM 
cliiKrgti  to  ih«  reporter,  and  feel  sure  tliat  he  htis  bof 
west  of  New  England   and   New  York»  whtrf  t|i| 
just  di^tiiictiun  ht?tween  *  wilP  and  'shall/  *  wouid^ 
and  'should/  is  innutet  while  It  is  h»st  f»ri1i<?r  t« 
and  south*     But  the  confusion  is  re»chint;  Eri»!U«>il^ 
us  5ome  recent  lK>oks  and  uew;^ papers  show.    I  M 
notl>elleve  that  Sir  WiJUam  Thonmiai  han  catii?l<t  ihi" 
prevalent  epidemic,  much   as  he   has   b«f*n  in  the 
affected  districts.  A,  ti. 

The  cholera  bacillus. 

The  exact  r6te  of  the  *  comma  bncUhis '  in  the  eti- 
ology of  cholera  A^iatica  remaini  unsettled.    \r^i- 
menta  for  and  against  the  conclusions  of  K^tJt  ^ ' 
perhaps  equally  stnoiE?  on   huth  sid»^s,  n,^  pvii.  fM  -  i 
by  the  discussions  in  tlie  conferenc<^- 
in  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Lrmdon,     h 
cnuipleti*s  the  chain  of  eviilence  i 
good  Knch'S  case,  has  in  hU  Ijands,  ^ 
cati,  Rietsch,  Ermengen,  Babes,  ami 
produced  positive  results.     Dr.  Crookshank  at  K  i. 
colleije  hospitaU  I/ondon»  who  lia^  lit»cn  wxrki' . 
the  Imcteriological  hibor.itory  hi»re,  and  to  wl^ 
am  indebted  for  the  accrimpanying  drawings,  t-  ' 
that  in  Babel's  Ciisea  three  guiueH-plgs^  out    i 


BACILLI    IN  THB   SUPKUriCUt  U4irias> 


inoculated  in  the  duodenum^  presented  tlie  Wslonnit 
cholera;  and  pure  cultivations  of  ihf' 
were  obtained  from  the  lnt**stinal 
has  just  introduced  »  new  method  < 
out  the  production  of  any  extern- 
reports  the  cases  as  completely  coii 
of  the  pathogenic  nature  of  the  bar 
Glhbs  have  denied  the  extstpnce  of  ; 
his  in  the  intestinnl  tissue.     On  *' 
Koch's  ori^itml  pronf,  they  h^ 
by  Babes,  and  contirmed  by  Cr*      -  .mlH 

the  sections  after  the  method  inti 
{nida  figure).  This  conaisls  in  cutt i 
tions  in  cl'tse  proximity  to  a  r«?ycr - 
in  an  aqueous  ^olutitm  uf  i^ooii  fn 
four  hours,  washing  in  a  5ubiiniate»<Muiuuj 
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ily  through  alcoliol   anil   «>il   of  cloves, 

with  prfS»iiiro  of  blotthig-pnper  folded 

'   Tinuntmg  in  CanaU a  balsam.     In  iU 


voD  Petteukofcr  nn«l  Eminerich  bittpfly  opposed 
Knch^s  cotichisicms*  and  asserted  that  hi*  bacUhis  had 
never  been  found  in  the  mucous  inembniiie  of  the 
intestine.  The  drawing  here  given,  taken  from  a 
section  of  intt^^tino  of  a  patient  who  died  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  and  prepared  by  Babes  and  Crookshank,  — 
a  preparation  which  1  have  seen  many  limes, —  is 
rather  dania^injL;  to  the  Munich  school. 

I  have  severiil  cultivations  of  the  Finkler.  Prior, 
and  Koch  bacilli  ntnler  observation,  and  the  biologi- 
cal and  njtirpboto£;ical  characteristics  of  each  are  dls- 
tiact  and  sharply  tlelined. 


Fl«9>  2.  — ClTLTUBS   OF   KOCll*(l   COMMA    BACLLLUB  07  OBOLSIU 
IH  NtTTRIKJlT  IJ»LATIN«, 

a*  flecond  day;  b»  fourth  day. 


lilolo*;ical  characteristics,  Koch's  bacillus  differs  from 
thAt  of  Finkier  and  Prior,  as  will  be  seen  fmm  the 
f tiliowing  Uble  :  — 

FinJcler'3  bacillua. 


Koch*9  bacillus, 

^^t«M^cuttui'4 ,  —  Colonic* 
l^ldim  rvd ;   Uregalart 


Uirt.'  it:  iMiifii-Tit   L'ft^llne,     \A\i- 
U'1 


.  1 1  duj'K* 

—  iXgar- 

WluU  Lil^Uc  ,  ilqiUd  At  uuttom 
of   c^bllque   •urfucc  ;    bvcomoB 


PiaU'Cutture.  —  C  o  I  o  n  1  c  ft 
llquofy  f{(?latlnu  much  more 
rapidly ;  fidnt,  brt>wnln|j.yellow 
tinge;  Iju'gcraod  rounder  toar- 
gln,  welt  tklini'd. 

TuLe-rtiiturp.  —  Fig.  3,  puoc- 

tuiL-  lo  nutrient  golnihuv     Lki^ 

"li»n  mon*  raphl ;  c'xtena« 

wbole   li'iJ^th  of  need  I  e^ 

,    Hnd    formu    it    coidi>4ii, 

luifct.y  culture,  gradually  revvm- 

blLiiif    tin.'    i\t\gK'V    o(    a    glove 

111  mud  lueldc  out. 

Surface  c ttltufe.  ^  (Agar- 
agar),  TUe  juinit'  forms  luncli 
itiortf  quickly  ;  and  in  Addition, 
after  u  Cirlalu  lime,  a  churacti'r- 
litiu  coffff -colored  fllnituni  ap- 
pQiirti  Kt  the  bottom  of  the  liq- 
uid. 

Poiata-cuttHre.  —  Grow*  ai 
ordinary  temperaturf ;  culture 
brown,  with  wbitiah  margin* 
gurf^c«  of  potato  xippeare  c^or- 
roded. 


Babes  and  Crook:*hank  have  examined  over  one 
handred  pure  rulrure!«  of  Koch's  bacilli  of  various 
^f,-  -  1  -  .  ^;  .,.  rtiedia*  The  round  bodies  fre- 
%y..  r  alone,  or  acconif)anying  fila- 

tiir  ,  AY  spirilliform  developinenta  of 

the  cuninm  bacilli,  were  found  in  all  cases  to  bo  per- 
IfClJy  sterile.     At  the  recent  meeting  at  Munich, 


f\A»tU.'-^:ult 

^^r— Otdy  trrowH 

#t 

I  bo    blood 

(-■■■ 

:ini«  parent, 

*ii^ 

'  '\'.^t. 

1^10,3.  —  CtJlTrRB  or  FINI6I.KH  AMD  PRlon'ft  (03I1IIA  BACnXUH 
OF  CHOLKHA   NOitTHAi!^    IN   NUTKIXAT   tiELATlM£. 

a,  second  day;  6,  fourth  day. 

RaptchievskI  (Wratch.,  1885,  No.  T)  reports  an  in- 
teresting case  from  St.  Petersburg.  A  microscopic 
examination  of  the  dejectiona  sho wed»  1°^  lon^  and 
narrow  bacteria,  as  found  by  Bienstock  {ZeiUchr, 
ktiiu  me<L,  vol.  viii.)  in  normal  fecal  matter,  such 
as  produce  putrefaction  in  albuminous  matter;  2*^, 
chains  of  oval  micrucocci,  similar  to  the  microbes 
found  by  the  French  coiniuisaion  {ArchircH  de  physi- 
oL,  1SS4,  No.  4,  pi.  IK  fig.  0);  ?P.  a  bacillus  exactly 
similar  to  that  de*icribed  by  Koch;  4*^,  another  in 
greater  quantity,  fonnd  by  Finkter  and  Prior  in 
cholera  nostras,  Hokaiio  K.  BkiEuiw,  M.D. 

H«rllQ,  Germany.  Moy  5. 

The  reddisli-brown  ring  around  the  sun. 

The  ring  of  reddish- brown  color  surround inc  *he 
sun»  and  enclosing  a  disk  of  glowing  whitish  light, 
to  which  Prof.  G.  IT*  Stone  called  attention  in  Science 
U*T  May  22,  p.  415,  has  been  most  carefully  studied 
by  Klefisling  of  Hamburg,  who  has  shown  clearly 
that  it  is  due  to  diffraction  on  unnule  particles  sus- 
pended in  the  ain  Careful  observer*  agrt*e  that  it 
was  not  ^een  before  Novembt?r»  IStsJ;  but  !>ince  then 
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il  has  altracted  much  attention.  It  ib  manifestly 
produced  in  the  upper  regions  of  ilie  atmosphere;  for 
it  is  best  seen  from  elevated  mountains*  wliere  it  h 
continually  visible  In  clear  weather.  It  is  nften  hid- 
den at  low  stations  hy  th»i  plentiful  reflected  ^kyllght 
that  conie^i  from  the  coarser  dust  of  the  lower  atmos- 
phere ^  even  though  the  sky  seem  tolerably  clear*  It 
has  been  astonishingly  distinct  here  la  Cambridge 
through  the  past  winter,  on  the  clear  antUcycIonic 
daysi,  with  uorth-we^^t  winds^  following  the  withdrawal 
of  the  cyclonic  cloud-dt?.k;  and  it  attains  its  greatest 
visibllltv  between  clouds,  because  much  of  the  lower 
dusty  air  is  then  in  s-hadow,  and  does  not  outshine 
the  delicate  coloi'S  of  the  ring.  On  some  recent  cloud- 
less but  sllghtlv  hazy  days  it  has  been  entirely  invlff- 
ble.  ^ 

I  have  not  observed  the  connection  between  the  Tisi- 
biUty  r>f  the  ring  tind  the  changes  of  temperature  uid 
forraation  of  clouds  noted  by  Professor  Stone,  and 
should  be  glad  to  learn  more  details  as  to  date  of 
observations^  and  as  tu  closeness  of  the  connection 
in  point  of  time.  A  comparison  of  observations  on 
these  questions  made  at  Colorado  Springs  (where  I 
presume  Professor  Stone  made  his  records)  and  on 
the  summit  of  Pike*s  Peak  would  be  very  instructive 
to  thin  respecL 

The  most  remarkable  point  in  connection  with  the 
ring  is  its  persistence  long  after  the  cessation  of  the 
brihiant  iwillghts  with  which  it  began.  How  is 
the  volcanic  dust  or  the  ice  ilust  that  causes  it  sup^ 
portetl  so  long  ?  It  seems  incredtble  that  dust  could 
simply  float  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  so  thin  a  medium 
as  the  atmosphere  at  a  height  of  ten  or  more  miles, 
Elecirical  ^pulsion  has  been  suggested  as  a  support- 
ing forc«:%  and  it  may  be  somewhat  effective  above 
the  level  of  atorm-circulation ;  but,  besides  this,  it 
seema  po*?sible  that  the  peculiar  properties  of  water- 
vapor  may  give  some  aid.  Wollaston  long  ago  spec- 
ulated on  tlie  limitatiou  of  the  atmosphere  at  an 
altitude  wl»ere  its  gases  were  frozen.  The  solid  parti- 
cles would  there  fall  till  evaporated,  when  the  gases 
thus  foruaed  would  rise  again  till  frozen  once  iuore 
by  the  cold  of  expansion.  Ritter  and  others  have 
recently  reconsidered  this  process.  Whether  the 
theory  h  Jipplicable  or  not  to  o3£.ygen  and  nitrogen*  it 
certainly  is  of  importance  when  water-vapor  is  con- 
sidered I  for,  as  is  well  kno wu^  the  elasticity  and  con- 
densibility  of  this  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  are 
mutually  antagonistic.  The  vapor  tends  to  diffuse 
itself  to  altitudes  where  the  rohl  causwl  by  Its  expan- 
sion would  require  the  condensation  of  apart  of  it; 
andy  although  such  p+^rfect  diffusion  is  prevented  In 
the  lower  atmosphere  by  the  friction  that  the  vapor 
suffers  in  passing  through  the  air,  it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  believe  it  may  obtain  at  great  alti- 
tudes where  a  normal  distribution  of  vapor  mu^t  be 
more  nearly  attained,  and  especially  so  at  times  when 
an  extra  supply  of  both  vapor  and  dust  is  shot  high 
out  of  volcanic  craters,  \Vc  may  therefore  believe 
that  at  some  high  level  the  atmosphere  is  *  saturated* 
with  vapor:  above  this  there  will  be  continual  con- 
densation, supplying  a  delicate  aliowerof  the  minutest 
ice  particles;  and,  if  these  really  need  a  solid  nucleus 
to  freeze  upon,  the  nuclei  may  be  sustained  by  the 
continuous  upward  dilTuslon  of  the  vapor  that  rises 
to  lake  tlie  place  of  ihsit  which  has  been  condetised^ 
only  to  be  condensed  itself  In  its  turn.  KieasUng's 
discussion  of  the  diffractive  action  of  particles  sus- 
pended at  considerable  altitudes  fully  accounts  for 
the  twilights  and  the  solar  ring;  and  the  close  agree- 
ment in  date  of  occurrence  of  several  great  volcanic 
explosions,  and  subsequent  brilliant  twilight  displays, 
naturally  leads  to  the  accepiauce  of  the  volcano  as 


the  source  of  the  diffracting  matter.     Perhaps  tHsJ 
Wollastonian  Idea  may  aid  in  explaining  the  reraaitti 
ing  difficulty;  namely,'  the  long-continued  anspenstoi^ 
of  some  of  the  diffracting  matter  in  the  upper  atmoi 
phere,  W.  M.  Da%1s. 

Cambridge,  May  £1. 

Life. 

In  the  brief  abstract  in  Science  (May  9w  p.  3S6|  < 
my  adilress  on  *  Life,'  at  tlie  celebration  of  the  semi-^ 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  Lyceum  of  natural  l»i*4 
tory  of  WilUams  college,  I  am  credited  with  lliej 
following  statement:  **"Kick  a  stone  and  a  dog:  th*| 
difference  in  the  result  in  caused  by  *^i'"^*^'=^^v' 

The  words  are  printed  in  quotaih  .11  ill 

lh«?y  were  my  own;  and,  a-*  a  friend  teh  "  theyl 

seem  to  him  to  imply  a  belief  that  life  has  bt^eo  pro«l 
duced  by  the  education  of  dea^i  matter,  and  that  al 
stone  might  be  educated  into  a  dog,  I  hope  you  wliU 
give  me  space  to  say  that  the  words  are  not  mine. 

Beyond  the  quotation,  with  approval,  of  tiuvi.i 
statement, — that  *'for  us,  at   least,  the  >1 
between  living  bodies,  and  those  which  do  1 
an  ultimate  fact,"  —  the  address  i!ontained  no  opiuioii*  J 
regarding  the  origin  or  cause  of  life.     It  w  as  devoted  J 
to  the  presentation  of  a  definition;   and  I  tried  taj 
show%  first,  that  education  makeH  ns  acquaint«?d  vrittif 
the  order  of  nature,  and  thus  enables  us  to  use  ooel 
event  as  the  sign  of  another  which   Is  to  follow,  1 
and  to  regulate  our  actions  according  to  the  latr^'^f 
nature;   and   secondly,  that,  since  all   liv- 
respond  to  the  order  of  nature  in  tiie  sani« 
also  are  educated;  and  that  education,  or  tut*  amui. 
to  make  such  responses,  is  life. 

The  writer  of  the  abstract  in  Science  had  no  op- 
portunity to  consult  my  manuscript,  but  I  bellev* 
that  the  sentence  which  I  have  quoted  i'*  from  hi* 
notes  on  a  passage  which  reads  as  follows:  "Ttie 
actions  of  the  dog  are  significant.    Thev  stand  Id 

relation   to  the   external  world,  and    '•  

could  never  be  learned  from  tlip  siu 

body,  but  must  be  sought  in  his  env 

that  of  his  ancestors.     The  real  differenre  betwwJH 

living  and  dead  matter  lies  in  this  »if)ttif{c<inrt  ol  ih* 

actions  of  living  things.     This   is   what   we  rcsllj 

mean  when  we  say  that  the  dog  is  alive,  while  lh»' 

stone  is  not,*'  W,  K.  BuooKi^. 


EBENEZER  EMMONS. 

Professor  Ebekrzer  Emmons  was  bom  *t 

Middlcfield,  Mass.,  May  10,  1800,*  and  tiieit 
at  his  plantation,  Brunswick  eoimfv.  X.C  .  nfJ 
the  1st  of  October,  1865. 

He  was  prepared  for  college  at  rUu LlitM, 
Mass.,  under  the  Rev.  Mr,  Halleek,  enlen^l 
Williatns  college  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
was  graduatoii  in  the  class  of  1820. 

As  a  surgeon*  Dn  Emmons  ranked  higli  lo 
his  profession^  and  for  fifteea  years  was  the 
most  eminent  practitioner  in  Berkshire  coanh. 
lie  was  appointed   professor  of  chemistry  »* 

>  Hii  birth  \XM  b«en  variously  aULpd  •*  la  KdH  %TkA  X**' 
be  Always  etate4  to  hie  chlidrcD  thAi  be  wm  bom  to  tlOO. 
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the  Albany  medical  college  id  1838,  and  was 
aflerwarcl  transferred  to  the  professorship  of 
obstetrics,  his  connection  with  the  college  con- 
tinuing until  1852. 

Dr.  Emmons's  chief  claim  to  remembrance 
lies  in  his  work  as  a  geologist.  A  favonte 
popU  of  Professor  Amos  Eaton,  he  soon  be- 
came interested 
in  the  mineralo- 
gy and  geology 
of  the  western 
|)art  of  Massa- 
ch  a  setts,  and 
the  adjacent  re- 
gion of  the  state 
of  New  York. 
Appointed  pro- 
fessor of  natural 
history  at  Wil- 
liams college  in 
1833,  be  held 
that  position  till 
185i*,  when  he 
became  profes- 
sor of  mineralo- 

and  geology, 
office  which 
"he  held  until  his 
death  in  1863, 

His  appoint- 
ment as  geolo- 
gist of  the  sec- 
ond district  of 
the  geological 
euney  of  New 
Tork  in  July, 
183C,   gave   the 

opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  ix»wer  of 
Acute  observation  in  the  fields  which  made  his 
great  reputation  as  a  geologist.  In  1837  Dr, 
Emmons  first  named,  described,  and  classified 
the  celebrated  '  Potsdam  sandstone/  In  1842 
he  pointed  out  a  great  system  of  stratified  rocks 
Qoderthe  Potsdam,  which  he  called  the  'Ta- 
oooic  system/  Two  years  later  0r.  Emmons 
ftrst  described  the  primordial  fauna^  preceding 
the  celebrated  discoveries  of  Barrande,  who 
riixcd  Emmons's  right  of  priority  in  the 


<^^C^^^-^-^^^^^'^^^:^^ 


following  vpi'y  courteous  manner :  ^*In  compar- 
ing these  dates,  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Emmons 
was  the  first  to  announce  the  existence  of  a 
fauna  anterior  to  that  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  *  Silurian  system  '  as  characteriz- 
ing the  Mower  Silurian*  dimion>  and  which  I 
have  named  the  second  fauna.     It  is,  then* 

just  to  recognize 
this  priority, 
and  I  think  it  all 
the  more  fitting 
to  state  it  at 
this  time,  that  it 
has  not  hitlierto 
been  claimed." 
At  a  later  date 
Emmons  pub- 
lished further 
details,  and  de- 
5>eribed  several 
other  primordial 
fossils  in  his 
^  American  ge- 
ology '  and 
'Manual  of  ge- 
ology '  in  1855 
and  1859. 

The  following 
familiar  names, 
divisions,      and 
classifications, 
of  the  paleozoic 
rocks    of    New 
York*    are    also 
due  to  Emmons; 
Chazy    lime- 
stone,   black 
marble  of  Isle  la  Motte,  Lorraiu  shales,  Cham- 
plain  group,  Ontario  group,  Helderberg  series, 
and  Erie  group. 

In  l>^51  Dr.  Emmons  was  ap|X)inled  state 
geologist  of  North  Carolina.  His  discoveries 
in  the  coal-measures  of  Deep  and  Dan  rivers, 
of  a  splendid  triassic  fiora,  with  old  vertebrates, 
such  as  fishes,  sauriaus,  and  finally  of  the  oldest 
mammal  (Dromatherium  sylvestre)  yet  founds 
not  only  in  America*  but  in  the  whole  world, 
are  Justly  counted  among  the  most  imix>rtant 
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contributions  to  the  progress  of  American 
geology.  Indeed,  his  description  of  the  new 
red  sandstone  flora  of  North  Carolina  is  so 
valuable,  that  the  U.  S.  geological  surve}'  has 
recently  reproduced  the  descriptions  and  all 
the  plates  given  by  Emmons  in  the  sixth  part 
of  his  '  American  geology.* 

Although  educated  in  accordance  with  the 
Puritan  discipline  of  the  old  New-England 
pattern.  Professor  Emmons  was  of  a  cheerful 
and  most  amiable  disposition,  and  was  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  all  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him.  I  cannot  better  finish  this  too 
short  notice  of  one  of  the  greatest  pioneers  of 
American  geology,  than  by  quoting  the  opinion 
of  one  who  was  acquainted  with  him  during 
his  whole  life,  the  respected  and  beloved  Rev. 
Mark  Hopkins,  long  president  of  Williams 
college,  who  says,  "Emmons  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  powers  and  great  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation. He  seemed  to  have  an  intuitive 
perception  of  the  differences  in  natural  ob- 
jects. He  possessed  an  intense  enthusiasm 
in  his  work,  but  in  his  manner  was  remarka- 
bly quiet.  I  have  never  seen  the  two  things 
combined  to  the  same  extent.  His  persever- 
ance knew  no  limit.  It  ought  to  be  added, 
that,  in  connection  with  his  science,  he  was 
deeply  religious.  Williams  college  is  greatly 
Indebted  to  him  for  its  collections  in  natural 
histor}'."  Jules  IVIarcou. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  CANADA. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal 
society  of  Canada  took  place  last  week  in 
Ottawa.  The  proceedings  extended  over  four 
daj's,  beginning  on  Tuesday  the  26th ;  and  the 
attendance  of  members  and  delegates  was,  on 
the  whole,  very  satisfactory,  though  not  quite 
equal  in  number  to  that  at  the  last  meeting. 
Of  fellows,  about  forty  were  registered,  while 
thirteen  affiliated  societies  were  represented  by 
delegates. 

Tuesday  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  society,  the  morning  being 
occupied  by  formal  business  and  the  reception 
of  reports  from  delegates  and  committees ;  the 
afternoon,  by  the  addresses  of  the  president, 
Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Vice-Presidents  Dr.  D. 


Wilson  and  Hon.  P.  J.  Chauveau,  and  his  ex- 
cellency the  marquis  of  Lansdowne  as  honor- 
ary president.  Dr.  Hunt,  in  the  course  of  his 
address,  took  occasion  to  urge  strongly  the 
utility  of  the  establishment  of  accurate  tidal 
observations  on  the  coasts  of  the  Dominion, 
while  the  vice-president,  in  reviewing  the  work 
of  the  society,  pointed  out  the  special  necessity 
of  immediate  effort  in  connection  with  ethnolo- 
gical research. 

The  society  is  divided  into  four  sections,  — 
two  dealing  with  French  and  English  litera- 
ture, history,  and  allied  subjects,  respectively  ; 
one  with  mathematical,  physical,  and  chemical 
sciences  ;  and  one  with  geological  and  biologi- 
cal subjects.  Over  thirty  papers,  in  all,  were 
presented ;  the  meetings  of  sections  going  on 
simultaneously,  and  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
The  papers  of  a  purely  literary  or  histori(il 
character  scarcely  fall  within  the  province 
of  this  journal.  The  following  notes  em- 
brace merely  the  salient  points  of  some  of  the 
more  important  or  novel  scientific  commnni- 
cations :  — 

In  a  paper  on  the  mesozoic  floras  of  a 
portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  i*egion  north 
of  the  49th  parallel,  Sir  William  Dawson  re- 
ferred specially  to  a  remarkable  Jurasso-creta- 
ceous  flora  recently  discovered,  which  occupies 
a  stage  much  lower  than  the  Dakota  beds, 
and  gives  evidence  of  a  great  basin  of  lower 
cretaceous  rocks  in  that  part  of  the  north-west. 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  suite  of  speci- 
mens. A  second  paper  by  the  same  author 
related  to  certain  new  points  in  the  geology  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  correlation  of 
the  rocks  of  the  island  with  the  Permo-carbo- 
niferous,  Permian,  and  triassic,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Bain.  Mr.  G.  F.  Matthew  contributed  a 
third  part  of  his  investigation  of  the  Cambrian 
fauna  of  the  vicinity  of  St.  John,  N.B.,  indi- 
cating the  division  of  the  Cambrian  into  several 
subordinate  series,  the  relations  of  which,  with 
their  European  and  other  equivalents,  were  dis- 
cussed. In  the  Rev.  Dr.  Honeyman*s  essay 
on  the  geology  of  M'Nab's  Island,  Halifax,  a 
point  which  gave  rise  to  some  discussion  in  the 
section  was  the  described  occurrence  of  glaci- 
ally transported  fragments  of  trap  rocks  like 
those  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  These  must  bare 
been  carried  across  the  entire  width  of  the 
peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia.  Prof.  E.  J.  Chap- 
man gave  the  results  of  a  close  examinatioo 
of  the  Wallbridge  hematite  deposit  in  Ontario, 
which  he  considered  as  typical  of  a  large  class 
of  ore-deposits  in  that  region,  and  proved  to 
be  an  irregular  mass  or  *  stock-work '  penetrat- 
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log  the  Laureutian  strata.  ^Ir.  Thomas  Mac- 
farlane  brought  two  communications  l>efore  the 
society,  but  read  them  iu  abstract  only.  That 
on  the  rail ch^dispu ted  region  in  the  sontli- 
eastlern  part  of  Quebec  pointefi  out  certain 
critical  localities  in  regard  to  which  additional 
investigation  was  desirable.  Papers  by  Prof. 
Loriug  W.  Bailey  au*l  Mr.  William  Saunders 
on  the  economic  minerals  of  New  Brunswick, 
ami  bnttertlicii  of  Canada,  resf^ectivelVt  l)eing 
catjilogues,  were  merely  explained  in  general 
tcruici.  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson  described  the 
Cambrian  rooks  met  with  l»y  him  in  the 
Rock}*  Mountains  north  of  the  international 
line,  and  compared  these  with  those  of  Nevada 
and  the  Colorado  Canon.  Professor  Ram-sey 
Wright's  note  on  the  genus  Ilypophthalmus, 
was^  in  the  absence  of  tlie  author,  read  by 
title  only. 

In  the  physical  and  chemical  section  Dr.  T. 
Sterry  Hunt  gave  an  exposition  of  his  proposed 
new  classification  of  silicates,  dividing  these 
minerals  into  three  great  groups.  A  second 
paper  by  the  same  author  was  on  the  geognosy 
of  crystalline  rocks.  These  are  first  considered, 
in  relation  to  condition,  as  stratified  or  uustra ti- 
ded, and  an  endeavor  made  to  define  the  limits 
of  stratiform  structure  due  to  bedding  and  the 
flow  of  molten  matter.  A  further  development 
is  then  given  of  the  crenttic  theory.  The 
author  claims  that  the  whole  subject  belongs 
essentially  to  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and 
that  the  speculations  of  geologists  have  rather 
obscurefl  than  elucidated  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  crystalline  series.  In  continu- 
ation of  a  previous  investigation,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Prof.  K.  Ilaanel,  describing  certain 
blowpiiie  reactions  on  p  1  as ter-of- Paris  tablets. 
These  included  a  mode  of  detection  of  osmium 
with  bydriodic  acid,  and  of  chromium,  anti- 
mony, and  molybdenum  with  terchloride  of 
tin.  Dr.  U.  A.  Bayne  outliued  the  results 
of  a  series  of  critical  experiments  on  the  best 
mwle^s  of  determining  analvtically  the  amount 
of  silk  present  in  mixed  fabrics.  He  recom- 
mended the  employment  of  liasic  zinc  chloride 
ms  a  solvent  for  siJk  in  the  presence  of  woob 
and  of  Lowers  alkaline  glycerine  solution  of 
oxide  of  copper  when  sitk  is  combined  with 
cotton  and  linen  fibres.  Dr.  A.  Johnson 
read  nn  elaborate  paper  on  the  best  and  most 
Bconumical  methods  of  establishing  tidal  ob- 
rvatories  and  investigating  tidal  currents, 
enling  particularly  with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  eastern  coast  of  Canada.  Mr.  C, 
Carpmael  brought  before  the  section  a  paper 
on  the  determination,  in  terms  of  a  definite 
jiitegrab  of  the  value  of  the  expression 
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the  series  to  be  continued  only  as  long  as  the 
quantity  raised  to  power  m  4*  «  is  positive,  n 
being  a  positive  integer,  and  vi  a  positive 
ioteger,  zero,  or  a  negative  integer  numer- 
ically less  than  n;  and  on  Uie  dedtiction 
therefrom  of  approximate  values  in  certain 
cases.  After  pointing  out  that  Cauchy's  in- 
vestigation fails  when  m  is  zero  or  a  positive 
integer,  although  Cauchy  had  assumed  with- 
out comment  that  it  would  hold,  the  author 
proceeds  to  investigate  the  values  of  certain 
'  extraordinary  integrals.'  The  values  ob- 
tained differ  in  most  cases  from  those  of 
Cauchy ;  but  the  final  approximate  values 
agree  with  them,  if  we  correct  certain  numeri- 
cal errors  iu  his  results. 

In  this  section  the  following  papers  were 
also  read  :  "-'On  the  introduction  and  rational 
interpretation  of  negative  and  imaginary  quan- 
tities in  the  calculus/*  by  Dr.  D.  Duval ;  '*  Note 
on  the  quantitative  blowpipe  assay  of  cinna- 
bar,'* by  Professor  Haanel ;  *'  On  the  theory  of 
M.  Steckel,**  by  !Mr.  C.  Baillarg*'  ;  *MJn  some 
iron  ores  of  Ontario/'  by  Professor  Chapman  ; 
*'  A  commeutary  on  section  ix.  of  Newton's 
^  Prineipia/  '*  by  Professor  Chcrriman  ;  ''The 
density  of  weak  aqueous  solutions  of  salts,'' 
by  Professor  McGregor;  *-'  On  longitude  deter- 
minations at  Montreal,'*  by  Prof.  W*  A.  Rogers 
and  H.  McLeod  ;  -'  On  CI  a  u  si  us'  theory  of  the 
virial,**  by  Professor  London, 

Two  important  ethnological  papers  were  read 
b^'  Dr.  D.  Wilson  in  the  section  of  English 
literature.  The  first,  *'  On  the  manifestation 
of  the  aesthetic  faculty  in  primitive  races,** 
discussed  the  evidence  of  this  faculty,  and  the 
practice  of  imitative  art  among  uncivilized  peo- 
ples. The  oeolithic  period  in  Europe  showed 
an  almost  entire  absence  of  such  art ;  but,  in 
the  vastly  more  remote  age  of  the  cave-men 
of  France,  remarkable  indications  of  it  occur. 
The  author  compared  these  with  evidences  of 
the  art  of  American  aborigines,  and  stated  his 
reasons  for  tracing  all  alike  to  efforts  at  sign- 
language,  and  ideographic  expressions  of  facts 
and  thouglit.  Dr.  Wilson's  second  communi- 
cation pointed  out,  that»  io  the  drawings  of  the 
cave-men  of  France,  right-hand  profiles  are  to 
those  of  the  left-hand  as  about  two  to  one. 
The  proportion  of  left-hand  drawings  is  greatly 
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in  excess  of  what  would  now-  be  fouDcl ;  but 
there  is  still  a  distinct  prepK>nderance  of  the 
right-hand,  which,  however  originated,  has  aiif- 
flced  to  determine  the  universal  dexterit}'  of 
the  whole  historic  period. 

In  the  French  literary  section,  Abb^  Tanguay 
read  a  statistical  jjaper  on  the  French  popula- 
tion of  (Canada  from  1H08  to  1631. 

At  the  closing  general  meeting  on  the  29th, 
the  election  of  several  new  oi-dioar^"  members 
was  conlirmed.  and  Prof.  T,  O.  lionney  was 
elected  as  a  corresponding  member.  Dr.  D* 
Wilson  and  Rev,  T.  E.  Harael  were  elected  as 
president  and  vice-president  for  the  next  meet- 
ings 


PREVENTn\G   COLLISIONS  WITH    ICE- 
BERGS IN  A  FOG. 

The  recent  accident  to  the  steamer  City  of 
Berlin  emphasizes  the  importance  of  devising 
practical  methods  of  ascertaining  the  proximity 
of  icebergs  in  a  fog.     The  precau- 
tions adopted  by  Capt.  Laud,  though 
they  saved  the  lives  of  more  than 
fourteen  hundred    passengers,  and 
prevented   serious   damage  to   the 
vessel,  did  not  prevent  contact  with 
the  berg*     Even    the   '  look-outs  ' 
were  unaware  of  the  proximity  of 
the   iceberg   until   it   ivas   actually 
upon  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the 
method  projiosed  by  ]Mr.  Frank 
Delia  Torre  of  Baltimore  deser^-es 
consideration.  His  experiments  in- 
dicate the  possibility  of  obtaining 
an  echo  from  an  iceberg  when  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  a  ship. 
Mr.  Delia  Toitc  believes  that  even 
an  object  offering  so  small  a  sur- 
face as  a  floating  WTeck  may  in  this 
way  be  detected  during  a  fog  in 
time  to  prevent  coUisioo.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  his 
method  is  worthy  of  a  careful  trial 
at  sea,  and  that  preliminary  experi- 
ments, recently  made  in  the  pres- 
ence of  i^ofcssor  Rowland  of  Johns 
Hopkius  uuiversity  and  the  present 
writer,  have  demonstrated  the  fea- 
8il)ility  of  producing  well-marked 
echoes  from  sailing-vessels  and 
steamboats  at  considerable  dis- 
tances away. 

These  experiments  were  made  on  the  River 
PatapscOt  near  the  head  of  Chesa{>eake  Bay,  at 
a  point  about  seven  miles   from  the  city  qf 


Baltimore.      The  party  proceeded   down  the 
river  in  a  steam-launch  to  the  selectcil  placet] 
where  the  distance  fVom  shore  to  shore  appear 
to  be  about  three  miles. 

The  launch  was  kept  so  far  from  land  as  tol 
prevent  the  possibility  of  mistaking  an  echdl 
from  the  shore  for  one  produced  by  a  passing 
vessel. 

The  apparatus  employed  consisted  of  amus^J 
ket  to  the  muzzle  of  which  a  speaking-trumpetj 
had    been     attached    (sec    the    illustration) 
This  gun  was  aimed  at  passing  ve^jscls.  while 
blank  cartridges  were  fired.     After  a  longer  c 
shorter  time,  according  to  the  distance  of  ths 
vessel,  an  echo  was  returned. 

The  ordinary  river-steamboats,  and  achoon- 
ei-s  with  large  sails,  returned  ^>erfectly  distincti 
echoes,  even   when   apparently   about  a  mile' 
distant.     At  shorter  distances  the  ettccts  were^ 
of  course,  still  more  striking. 

In  order  to  test  the  etfects  under  the  most! 
disadvantageous    circumstances,    blank    car- 


I  ^'*"i^'*3h^  jt**f*'  — — ^ 
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tridges  were  fired  in  the  direction  of  an  ap- 
proaching tugboat.  The  surface  presented 
was,  of  course,  much  smaller  than  if  the  I'tjat 
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lacl  prrscntcd  its  bromlside  to  the  laiineli* 
As  the  boat  approached  bow  on,  it  eorrespotirUvl 
to  a  target  some^vhere  about  six  feet  sqnare, 
presenting  a  convex  surface  to  the  impinging 
sound-wave.  Even  in  lliis  case  a  feeble  echo 
was  perceived  when  the  l>oat  was  nt  a  con- 
Mderable  distance  (estimated  to  be  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile).  That  any  echo  should 
have  been  perceived  at  all  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  a  suq^rise.  The  sound  was  heard 
only  by  the  closest  attention,  but  in  the  case 
of  larger  vessels  the  effects  were  very  distinct 
and  striking. 

B^xpcrimeuts  were  made  which  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  the  speak! ng-trum{>ot  attached  to 
the  gun  was  of  material  assistance  in  giving 
direction  to  the  sound-impulse,  and  in  inten- 
sifying the  audible  effect. 

Mr.  Delia  Torre  claims  that  a  steam- whistle 
or  siren,  combined  with  a  projecting  apparatus 
like  a  eijeakiug-trumpet,  will  prove  as  efficient 
as  the  gun. 

During  the  experiments  on  the  Patapsco 
River,  a  curious  rumbling  effect,  like  the  roll- 
ing of  IfaundLT,  was  often  observed,  which  con- 
tinued for  some  seconds.  A  similar  sound 
was  also  noticei:!,  as  an  echo  from  a  well- wooded 
shore  ;  but  the  effect  alluded  to  ahove  could 
not  have  been  due  in  any  way  to  the  land,  as 
the  Hound  commenced  immediately  upon  the 
firirtg  of  the  gun.  whereas  the  shore  was  dis- 
tant at  least  a  mile  or  a  rnile  and  a  half* 

The  sound  was  probably  due  to  the  presence 
of  ript>lcs  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  the 
effect  was  much  less  marke<l  when  the  surface 
was  smooth .  Such  a  sound  might  prove  a 
disturbing  element  of  importaiiee  in  a  rough 
sea,  but  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  detection  of  an  echo  from  a  large  iceberg. 
Had  tthots  been  fired  periodically  from  the 
Ik)w  of  t!ie  City  of  Berlin,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubled  that  the  presence  of  an  obstacle  ahead 
would  have  been  discovered  in  time  to  prevent 
the  oollision  that  actually  occurred. 

Alex.vnder  Graham  Bkll, 


SOME  PECULIARITIES  IN  THE  AGE  STA- 
TISTICS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Shortly  after  the  issue  of  the  present  cen- 
sus reports,  attention  was  called  to  the  pecul- 
iar fact  that  very  many  more  persons  were 
recorded  as  being  just  20  or  just  50  years  old 
than  were  as  being  19  or  49,  It  is  easy  to 
tice  that  there  ought  to  be  more  persons  living 
at  any  one  year  of  life  than  at  the  next,  — 
more  at  7  than  at  8  years  of  ago.  more  at  19 


or  49  than  at  20  or  :»0.  Of  all  the  infiiuts  less 
than  a  month  old  at  the  present  moment,  quite 
a  large  number  w^ill  die  before  completing  their 
first  year;  many  of  those  then  surviving  will 
die  before  the  end  of  their  second  year;  and 
so  on*  there  being  fewer  Ud\  in  each  year  than 
in  the  preceding  year. 

But  all  this  is  true  only  when  certain  con- 
ditions are  satisfied.  The  growth  of  the  pop- 
ulation, it  is  assumed,  is  l>y  natural  increase 
alone,  or  nearly  so.  The  number  of  foreign- 
born  inhabitants,  for  instance,  between  the 
ages  10  and  15,  will  be  smaller  (that  of  native 
Americans,  of  course,  very  much  larger)  thaa 
the  number  between  the  ages  20  and  25, 
because  so  very  many  of  the  immigrants  are, 
OQ  arrival,  between  20  and  25  years  ohl.  So, 
too,  a  war,  or  an  epidemic  w^hich  is  particularly 
fatal  to  persons  between  certain  ages,  might 
be  the  cause  of  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  at  least  until  the  generation  so  affected 
had  died  out. 

But  the  effect  of  any  such  circumstances  on 
the  census  figures  which  are  here  dealt  with, 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  regarded  as  insig- 
nificant. The  preponderaueo  of  the  number 
of  persons  at  the  ,agcs  containing  round  num- 
bers, over  the  number  at  the  age  immediately 
preceding  (this  being  rather  an  *  odd  *  number) , 
must  be  ascribed  to  an  entirely'  different  kind 
of  influence. 

Before  going  farther,  it  is  necessary  to  ap- 
preciate how  enormous  the  attraction  towards 
roun<l  numbers  really  is.  Very  naturally  this 
attraction  is  greatest  towards  the  ages  contain- 
ing multiples  of  10,  for  then  the  numbers  are 
'roundest.'  Subtract  the  niunber  of  persons 
recorded  as  0  years  old  from  the  number  re- 
corded as  10,  and  express  thts  excess  in  per- 
centage of  the  number  at  9  years.  Do  this  for 
the  excess  of  tlie  number  at  20  over  the  num- 
ber at  19,  of  30  over  that  at  29  ;  and  so  on, 
the  last  being  the  excess  of  the  number  at  90 
over  the  number  at  H9  years  of  age.  The 
average  of  the  9  percentages  thus  obtained 
is  what  I  will  call  the  average  '  10  exaggera- 
tion,' any  one  of  the  percentages  of  which  it 
is  composed  being  spoken  of  as  the  '  10  exag- 
geration '  at  20  or  30  or  GO  years,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  average  for  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States  is  71^  %  ;  and  the  several 
percentages  of  which  it  is  the  average  vary 
from  9 , 5  %  to  1 26  %  *  This  means,  that  instead 
of  finding  fewer  persons  recorded  at  any  such 
^  round'  age  as  20,  50,  etc.,  tlian  at  the  age 
immediately  preceding  (19,  29),  you  would 
find,  on  the  whole,  nearly  IJ  times  as  many. 
You  might  find  only  ly\j  (an  excess  of  9,5  %) 
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as  many  if  you  happened  to  select  10,  or  even 
2 J  times  as  many  (an  excess  of  126  %)  if  you 
selected  60,  as  the  age. 

The  comparison  of  this  average  '  10  exag- 
geration '  for  the  total  population,  with  that  for 
the  native  whites,  the  foreign-born,  and  the 
colored  inhabitants,  —  making,  in  each  case, 
the  distinction  between  male  and  female,  —  will 
serve  as  a  good  starting-point.  Fig.  1  ex- 
presses the  result  graphically.  The  first  of 
each  group  of  three  lines  shows  the  '  10  exag- 
geration '  of  the  total  number  of  the  class 
which  it  represents ;  the  second  line  that  of 
the  male,  and  the  third  that  of  the  female,  i)or- 
tion  of  it.  The  first  set  of  three  lines  repre- 
sents these  averages  for  the  total  population ; 
the  second,  for  the  native  whites  ;  the  third,  for 
the  foreign-born ;  the  fourth,  for  the  colored 
population. 

The  enormous  exaggeration  of  the  colored  ^ 
people  is  the  first  striking,  appalling  fact. 
Their  average  '  10  exaggeration  Ms  432  %  : 
in  other  words,  there  are  5^  times  as  many 
colored  persons  recorded  at  any  age  containing 
a  multiple  of  10  as  at  the  preceding  age. 
The  native  whites,  as  one  would  expect,  are 
the  most  reliable  class,  their  average  excess 
being  28  % .  The  average  of  the  foreign-born 
(103  %) ,  while  not  in  all  strictness  comparable 
with  the  others,  may  yet  be  considered  so  for 
our  purposes.  It  is  evident  that  the  negro  is 
the  being  upon  whom  all  the  various  causes 
tending  to  produce  this  peculiar  falsity  of  re- 
turns are  the  most  active.  The  foreign-born 
are  also  very  susceptible  to  these  tendencies ; 
and  doubtless  misunderstandings  between  the 
foreigner  and  the  census  official,  owing  to  a 
meagre  acquaintance  with  the  language,  enter 
as  an  additional  distiirbinjr  influence.  More- 
over, in  both  these  classes  the  general  illiteracy 
is  decidedly  above  the  average.^ 

The  next  consideration  is  that  of  sex.  The 
gentler  sex  in  each  case  exaggerates  more  than 
the  male  sex,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  colored 
people,  considerabl}'  more.  For  the  total  pop- 
ulation, the  male  average  is  61  %,  the  female 
81%;  for  the  native  whites,  male  22.5%, 
female  33.5  %  ;  for  the  foreign-born,  male 
92.6  %,  female  113.8  %  ;  for  the  colored,  male 
352%,  female  536.5%.  The  average  excess 
of  the  native  white  males  (22.5  %),  and  that 
of  the  colored  females  (536.5%),  serve  as  a 
significant  contrast.    Next  to  the  exaggeration 

1  It  should  be  mentioned  that  under  this  hend  are  included 
the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  civilized  Indians;  but  the  exclusion 
of  these  would  not  appreciably  alter  the  results. 

*  I  have  traced  out  in  detail  the  close  relation  between  this 
*  10  exaggeration  '  and  Illiteracy,  which,  however,  would  be  too 
long  to  give  here.  A  set  of  lines  representing  the  illiteracy  for 
the  several  races  and  sexes  would  closely  resemble  fig.  1. 


at  the  ages  containing  multiples  of  10,  natu- 
rally comes  that  at  the  ages  containing  multi- 
ples of  5.     This  '  5  exaggeration  '  follows  the 
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same  course  with  reference  to  race  and  sex  as 
the  *  10  exaggeration,*  and  is  represented  in 
fig.  1.  by  the  part  of  each  line  cut  off  l)etween 
the  cross-mark  and  the  foot  of  the  line.  For 
the  total  population  it  is  26  %,  as  compared 
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with  71  <ft,  for  tlit*  *  10  exaggeration  ;*  for  the 
natiire  whites  it  is  3  ^ ,  as  compared  with  28  %  ; 
for  the  IVu'eig^n-born  30  %,  as  comparcfl  with 
IU3%  :  for  the  colored  200  %,  as  compared 
with  432  %, 

If  we  subdivide  the  native  male  whites,  the 
most  reliable  class,  int<j  the  native  male  whites 
of  each  state  and  territorv,  we  find  great  dif- 
ferences between  tlu'  averages  of  the  several 
stales.  The  inhabitants  of  New  iMexieo, 
though  native  male  w lutes ^  are  in  the  habit  of 
memiaeity,  at  least  ^lexicans,  and  their  "  10 
exaggeration  *  is  ■i!.i2  %,  So,  too,  the  native 
male  whites  of  the  southei^n  states,  where  too 
close  intimacy  with  the  '  round-number  loving  * 
negro  seems  to  be  dangerous  to  statistical 
accuracy,  have  a  high  avcriige  ;  while  all  the 
New- England  states  nre  in  the  best  third  of 
the  list,  and  all  but  Khode  Island  in  the  best 
dozen.  Other  good  states  are  Iowa,  Olu'o, 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  Michigan* 

Having  ascertained  to  what  extent  each  race 
and  sex  exaggerates  with  reference  to  ^  round - 
number '  ages,  it  remains  to  trace  the  extent 
of  this  exaggeration  at  each  of  the  *  round  * 
ages.  In  this  the  graphic  method  will  be  an 
aid.  The  heavy  line  in  fig.  2  represents  the 
variations  in  the  size  of  the  '  10  exaggeration  ' 
at  the  nges  10,  20.  etc.,  up  to  90  for  the  total 
jiopulation  :  the  dotted  line  does  the  same  for 
the  native  whites,  the  light  line  for  the  foreign- 
bom,  and  the  broken  Hue  for  the  colored. 
The  dtstan^.'e  from  the  point  where  the  curve 
begins  to  the  base-line  measures  the  ^  10  ex- 
aggeration '  for  the  number  at  10  years;  the 
distance  from  the  point  of  junction  with  the  sec- 
ond ordinate  to  tlie  base-line  measures  the 
exaggeration  for  the  age  of  20  ;  and  so  on*  as 
indicated  at  the  foot  of  the  diagram.  With 
the  exception  of  that  for  tlie  colored  people, 
the  curves  are  very  similar.  In  each  case,  the 
ordinates  are  al)OUt  as  high  at  the  point  20  as 
at  the  point  10  ;  i.e.,  persons  lu  the  neighbor- 
hood of  10  years  of  age  are  about  as  apt  to  call 
themselves  10.  as  those  in  the  neighborhood  of 
20  to  call  themselves  20,  years  old.  After  this 
]>0)nt,  however,  the  excess  gradually  increases 
for  each  decade,  until  the  maximum  is  reached 
at  (^0*  From  60  on,  there  is  a  more  or  less 
uniform  fall  to  the  last  point  at  90.  But  in 
the  colored  race  the  work  of  exaggeration  is 
developed  on  a  much  vaster  scale.  Each 
decaile  has  a  higher  excess  than  its  predeces- 
aor,  until,  in  this  series  of  steep  ascents,  the 
apex  U  reacht*d,  as  befti  u-  age  of  60, 

when  the  excess  is   98'  .i   is,  over    10 

tim(s9  w§  many  colorefi  people  lay  claim  to  the 


age  of  60  as  to  that  of  59.  After  the  })oint 
60,  the  exaggeration  falls,  but  rises  again  at 
80,  ending  with  a  slight  fall  at  90. 

With  regard  to  sex.  as  before,  at  each  age 
( except  at  10)^  the  females  exaggerate  more 
than  the  males  :  these  differences  arc  greatest 
at  70,  80,  and  90  years. 

It  is  natural  that  the  giving  of  one*8  age  in 
rouml  numbers  should  be  a  more  common  prac- 
tice with  old  than  with  young  people.  There 
is  a  greater  difference  between  being  19  and 
being  20  years  old  than  there  is  between  being 
59  and  being  60.  Younger  persons,  too,  are 
more  apt  to  know  their  exact  age  than  older 
ones.  The  second  half  of  each  curve,  then, 
is  higher  than  the  first  half:  this  is  especially 
evident  in  the  curve  for  the  colored  people. 
But  why  this  excess  should  be  greatest  at  60, 
is  not  apparent :  50  would  probably  have  the 
strongest  claim  to  be  considered  the  ^  round eM  ' 
age.  Oris  59  an  'orlder*  number  than  49? 
It  seems  that  the  condition  of  mind  to  which  a 
round  number  is  most  apt  to  present  special 
charms  is  most  likely  to  occur  near  the  end  of 
the  fifth  decade  of  life.  The  age  of  80,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  the  coloreti  people,  plays 
almost  as  prominent  a  part  as  60.  The  fact, 
too,  that  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
decades  of  life  the  greatest  differences  between 
the  exaggerations  of  the  two  sexes  occur,  is 
interesting.  Jt  seems  to  indicate  that  old 
women,  and  notably  old  colored  women,  are 
far  more  forgetful  of  their  ages  than  old  men. 
For  the  colored  males,  the  exaggeration  at  80 
is  ly20%  ;  for  the  females,  920%. 

If  we  were  to  trace  similar  curves  for  the  '  5 
exaggeration,'  we  should  find,  1"*,  that  they 
would  all  be  much  lower  ( i.e,,  the  exaggeration 
is  less,  as  is  also  shown  in  fig,  1)  ;  2*^,  th,at  the 
curves  would  hold  the  same  relative  positions, 
—  the  native  white  lowest,  then  the  total  (>opu- 
lation,  then  the  foreign-bom,  and  much  higher 
the  colored  ;  3%  that  the  highest  excess  occurs 
at  45,  except  in  the  colored  curve,  where  it  is 
at  75  ;  4°,  that  the  curves  .are  less  regular  ;  .'*'', 
that  the  exaggeration  of  the  females  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  males,  and  differs  most  from 
it  at  the  higher  ages.  It  is  peculiar  that  the 
greatest  *  5  exjiggeration  '  occurs  at  45,  while 
the  greatest  *  10  exaggeration*  occurs  at  60. 
The  exaggeration  at  65,  however,  is  not  much 
smaller  than  that  at  45,  and  in  the  colored  is 
actually  larger,  though  here  both  arc  smaller 
than  the  excess  at  75.  This  is  what  the 
'  roundness  *  of  the  number  *  75  '  would  lead 
one  to  expect. 

While  iu  the  '  10  ejcaggeration '  the  second 

1  And  here  the  dlir«TetiG«  between  the  eeze*  l«  wry  ntanlL 
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half  of  the  cune  is  higher  than  the  first,  in  the 
'  5  exaggeration '  the  two  halves  (except  in  the 
case  of  the  colored  people)  are  about  equal. 
The  '  10  exaggeration  *  is  thus  rather  a  char- 
acteristic of  old  age,  while  the '  5  exaggeration ' 
is  used  by  old  and  young. 

There  remains  another  peculiar  irregularity 
of  the  census  figures  which  deserves  special 
treatment.  It  is  the  excess  of  the  number  of 
persons  at  21  over  those  at  20  years.  This 
excess  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
'  10  *  or '  5  *  exaggeration,  and  is  due,  of  course, 
to  political  reasons ;  21  being  the  voting-age, 
and  1880  the  year  of  a  hot  presidential  cam- 
paign :  accordingl}'  this  exaggeration  ought  to 
occur  in  males  alone.  This  is  really  the  case. 
In  estimating  the  size  of  this  excess,  we  encoun- 
ter a  difficulty.  To  compare  the  number  at  21 
with  the  number  at  20,  would  probably  be 
comparing  one  exaggerated  number  with  an- 
other ;  and,  knowing  that  the  number  at  19  is 
too  small,  we  cannot  make  a  fair  comparison 
with  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice,  however, 
that  there  are  alwaj's  more  males  (and  fewer 
females)  at  21  than  at  19,  and,  when  the  '  10 
exaggeration  *  at  20  is  not  large,  more  than  at 
20.     Taking  into  consideration  the  excess  at 

20,  we  have  to  declare  the  native  male  whites 
( the  most  reliable  class  in  the  former  exagger- 
ations) as  the  class  that  exaggerates  most  at 

21,  —  a  conclusion  quite  natural,  because  they 
are  most  apt  to  be  benefited  by  such  falsity  of 
returns.  With  regard  to  states,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  extreme  west  (  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
etc.)  would  rank  as  the  worst,  the  New-Eng- 
land states  as  the  best,  under  this  head. 

Whether  this  exaggeration  is  increasing  or 
decreasing,  is  a  question  which  unfortunatel}' 
can  be  only  very  partially  answered.  Previous 
to  1880,  the  returns  on  age  were  given  mainly 
in  groups  of  five  years.  In  1870,  however,  all 
persons  above  80  years  of  age  were  enumerated 
by  single  years.  This  makes  possible  a  com- 
parison between  the  excess  of  the  number  at 
90  over  that  at  89  in  1870  and  in  1880.  This 
comparison  is  entirely  in  favor  of  the  census 
of  1880.  In  this  decade  the  exaggeration  at 
this  particular  age  (  90  over  89  )  has  fallen,  for 
the  total  population,  from  104.6%  to  65.7%. 
As  to  sex,  the  male  excess  has  fallen,  ftom 
87.1%  to  36.7%;  the  female,  from  118.7% 
to  90.3%.  The  colored  people,  too,  have 
decreased  their  excess  very  greatly,  —  from 
1267%  to  647%.  Two  other  peculiarities  in 
the  returns  of  1870  may  be  noted :  first,  the  dif- 
ference between  exaggerations  of  the  sexes  is 
less,  disappearing  entirel}'  in  the  colored  race  ; 
second,  the  excess  in   the  native  whites    is 


exceptionally  high,  being  155.3%,  while  in 
1880  there  is  no  excess  at  all,  but  a  deficienc}' 
of  4.8%. 

The  observation  of  such  facts  as  have  been 
here  noticed,  it  is  hoped,  will  shed  light  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  natural  bias  in  favor 
of  round  numbers,  as  well  as  be  a  means  of 
suggesting  modifications  in  the  method  of  ques- 
tioning which  would  obviate  these  misrepre- 
sentations. It  is  just  such  irregularities  that 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  census  figures 
with  regard  to  the  calculation  of  the  life-period, 
and  expectation  of  life,  in  the  United  States. 
A  more  thorough  comprehension  of  the  ques- 
tions treated  above  will  doubtless  be  attaina- 
ble from  the  census  reports  of  1890. 

Joseph  Jastrow. 


CHOLERA  INOCULATION. 

A  LETTER  from  Dr.  J.  Ferran  of  Tortosa  (Catalonia} 
to  the  French  academy  (Compten  rendus^  No.  15, 
1885)  contains  some  interesting  assertions  in  regard 
to  cholera  and  the  cholera  bacillus.  He  finds  tint 
cultures  in  bouillon  at  87°  C,  carried  on  long  enou^ 
to  just  visibly  change  the  fluid,  will,  in  doses  of  from 
two  to  four  cubic  centimetres,  kill  a  guinea-pig. 

At  the  point  of  inoculation  appears  a  hot  and 
painful  tumor,  which  dries  up  and  becomes  detached, 
leaving  an  ulcer  behind,  which  heals  without  pui 
formation  or  pain.  The  general  symptoms  an  » 
rapid  rise  of  temperature,  bringing  on  a  lowering  of 
the  physiological  heat  as  taken  in  the  rectum. 

If  a  drop  of  blood  be  taken  from  an  animal  thus 
inoculated,  and  during  life,  and  this  drop  be  inocu- 
lated in  bouillon,  kept  at  37^0.,  in  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  a  pure  culture  of  spirilU 
will  l>e  obtained. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  serous  effusion, 
coming  after  a  blow  upon  the  inoculated  ^ide.  shows 
the  following:  — 

1°.  Extraordinary  number  of  globules,  so  much  so 
as  to  make  one  doubt  the  nature  of  what  is  behig 
observed.  Many  of  the  red-blood  globules  have  pro- 
jections, and  possess  a  real  movement  due  to  the 
striking  of  the  microbes  against  these  points.  3°. 
Spirilla  and  commas,  almost  invisible  by  reason  of 
their  rapid  movements.  3°.  Spherical  cells  full  of 
granulations,  some  of  them  containing  a  granulation 
resembling  a  degenerated  blood-cell.  4°.  Lenticular 
elements,  varying  from  five  to  twenty  millimetres  in 
size,  and  differing  from  the  others  described  above. 

A  series  of  cultures  in  gelatine  preserves  its  viru- 
lence, whilst  a  series  in  bouillon  becomes  attenuated 
after  a  cerUin  time.  If  a  series  of  guinea-pi«s  he 
inoculated  with  a  quantity  of  the  culture  less  than 
sufficient  to  kill  them,  they  become  capable  of  resist- 
ing doses  which  would  before  have  been  fatal,—* 
result  which  the  writer  claims  he  has  obtained. 

Effects  of  the  microbe  upon  man. —The  injection 
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eight  liropa  of  a  fre^h,  virulent  culture  in  the 
region  of  the  triceps  brachial iit  produces  a  hot  and 
pAinfiil  swettiDg,  which  hinders  ibe  movements  of  the 
Jiiin ;  fotiowing  this  comes  a  localized  fever,  which 
^oim  ilisap(»ear»;  three  hours  after  the  injection,  thia 
pUenomenon  commence?,  conthiues  about  twenty- 
four  boiiiff  and  then  all  effect 9  disappear  completely. 
If  an  injection  of  five-tenths  of  a  cubic  centimetre 
be  mjuJe  in  each  arm,  the  local  symptoms  are  inten- 
sifietU  and  general  symptoms  appear.  These  gen- 
eral sj'niptoms  bear  an  undoubted  resemblance  to 
true  cholera;  as,  general  coldness,  rigors,  lassitude, 
cramps,  vomiting,  dull  mind,  cold  and  clammy 
sweats,  more  frequent  evacuations  (but  never  reach- 
ing the  true  fliarrhoea  of  cholera). 

All  of  these  symptoms  are  followed  by  a  general 
rise  of  temperature,  reaching  even  2*5°  C.  above  nor- 
mal. More  frequently  there  are  more  or  less  accen- 
tuated chilliness,  general  lassitude,  dalness,  desire  to 
vomit,  and  fever.  All  of  these  symptoms  cease  at  the 
end  of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  without 
tiecfSsJty  fur  a  recourse  to  thcrapcusiit.  Sometimes 
they  are  more  severe,  and  the  blood  from  any  part  of 
the  body  gives  the  same  microscopic  appearances  iha 
In  animals. 

If,  six  or  eight  days  after  the  injection  of  five-tenths 
of  a  cubic  centimetre  in  each  arm,  Ihe  same  dose, 
and  of  the  same  virulence,  be  iiijeeted  into  the  same 
•object,  the  general  symptoms  do  not  occur,  wbibt 
the  Iwal  phenomena  are  much  less  severe. 

The  writer  draws  these  conclusions  from  his  ex- 
periments, and  offers  to  reprmluce  his  results  before 
the  academy:  P.  **  Cholerization  is  possible  in 
man,  as  in  animals,  by  hypoflermic  injection.**  2*=*. 
*^*The  prophylaxis  of  cholerization  is  obtained  through 
graduated  doses,  or  attenuate+l  vims.*' 

Dr.  Ferran,  no  doubt  to  add  weight  to  his  paper, 
glv«s  the  names  of  twenty- four  physicians,  five  medi- 
cal student s,  five  other  males,  and  five  females,  upon 
whom  he  has  experimented. 

These  experiments  are  said  to  have  been  carried 
farther,  but  no  projxir  report  of  them  has  as  yet 
!lied  us  Our  criticism  would  be  that  the  con- 
clusion US  to  the  efiiciency  of  the  iucxMilation  against 
cholera,  granting  that  the  true  bacilltii*  of  cholera 
was  used,  is  an  exceedingly  hasty  one,  inasmuch  as 
the  protected  {?)  persons  had  not  yet  been  brought 
In  coiitai*t  with  the  disease. 


HERAT'S   IMPORTANCE.^ 

Tlir.  reasons  for  the  Importance  of  Herat  are  of 
thjve  kinds,  —  geographical,  ethnological,  and  his* 
toricah 

With  regard  to  ITerat^s  geographical  situation,  it 
vHI  be  seen  at  once  that  from  Siberia  to  India,  with 
the  exception  of  the  oasis  in  the  Zerafshan  basin, 
th^re  b  scarcely  a  point  to  be  found  which  can  bear 
^ompftrison  with  Herat  In  regard  to  fertility  and 
dinuitlc  Silvantage^.      Lying  on    the  western    and 

I  ITtmb  Ml  article  by  IL  V^AHE^aT  In  tlie  0*MUrrHchi9ch€ 


northern  spurs  of  the  Paropamisus  Range,  which  is 
connected  witli  the  lower  mountain  range  of  Persia 
by  the  ridge  of  .siah-Bebek,  the  district  of  Herat 
is  provided  with  an  extraordinarily  full  river-system. 
Water,  the  most  important  auxiliary  of  agriculture  in 
Asia,  is  therefore  to  be  had  in  plenty;  and  the  canals 
leading  imm  the  numerous  water-courses,  can,  in 
consequence  of  the  undulating  surface  of  the  district, 
be  turned  to  account  for  irrigation  in  a  very  effective 
manner.  Under  the  protection  of  political  quiet, 
and  with  moderate  industry,  Herat  could  easily  be 
turned  into  a  garden;  and  that  it  frequently  has 
indeed  been  a  fruitful  garden,  whose  manifold  pro- 
ductions have  awakened  the  envy  of  the  neighboring 
powers,  we  have  the  testimony  of  history. 

In  regard  to  climate,  Herat  is  equally  favored. 
Wldle  with  two  degrees  north  or  south  the  heat  be- 
comes unbeanible,  Herat  enjoys  a  surpassingly  mild 
climate,  under  whose  influence  the  products  of  the 
north  and  the  south  ripen  in  equal  perfection,  and 
an  agreeable  habitation  for  mankind  has  always  been 
pix>vided. 

It  is  no  w  onder,  then,  tliat  the  western  district  of 
Herat,  commonly  called  Baghla,  was,  even  In  antiq- 
uity, described  by  the  geographers  with  enthusiasm, 
Ibn  Hankal,  Mukadassi,  Edrisi,  and  others  call  Ba^ 
ghiz  the  *  crown  of  Khorasan:*  the  author  of  the 
geographical  work  •  Heft-Iklim '  calls  it  a  flower-gar- 
den of  enchantment,  with  a  thousand  vales  of  trees 
and  streams, —a  camp-ground  rich  in  grass  and 
water,  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  resting-place  of  the 
largest  armies. 

Indeed,  this  fame  extends  back  even  to  pre-Isla- 
mitic  times,  Herat's  wealth  was  proverbial;  a**  wit- 
ness file  expression,  **Kliorasan  is  the  mussel  of  the 
world,  and  Herat  is  its  pearl  J* 

As  to  the  bomidaries  of  this  Baghiz,  which  to-day 
flgiires  as  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  England 
an<!  Hussia,  they  have  been  understood  from  the 
earliest  limes  to  be,  on  the  west  the  Hari-Rud,  and 
on  the  north  the  edge  of  the  steppe,  which,  extend- 
ing from  Pul'i-Khlsti  to  Shir-Tepe,  marks  the  line 
between  the  cultivated  oasis  and  the  bottomless 
sand -deserts 

In  passing  now  to  the  ethnical  features  of  Herat, 
it  is  to  be  noticed  at  the  outset  that  it  is  exactly 
the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  population  which 
makes  the  ivork  of  conquest  easy,  and  furnishes  such 
means  of  civilization  aa  would  be  sought  elsewhere 
in  vain.  Among  the  million  and  a  half  inhabitants 
of  Herat  and  its  surroundings,  the  autochthonous 
Iranians  hold  the  first  place.  B'or  the  most  part,  they 
are  dwellers  in  towns,  and  have  at  all  limes  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  industry,  perseverance, 
and  special  intellectual  talent.  It  was  they  who 
proiltieed  so  many  brilliant  periods  of  the  Moslem 
culture;  and  the  literary  productions  of  the  Herat 
writers,  as  well  as  the  monuments  of  Herat  artists 
and  architects,  are  still  subjects  of  admiration. 

The  population  of  the  outlying  districts  bears  the 
general  name  of  Tshchar-Eimak,  —  i.e.,  four  tribes, 
—  and  traces  its  origin  back  to  the  times  of  the 
Timu rides.    The  former  word  is  of  Persian  origin; 
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the    iattvr,    of    M<Migol-Turki»li 
tbfse  four  tribes,  thp,  Dsliemsliiilia  i 
the  most  iinporUul.     Tliey  w«*r*'  f4J 
metiy  inucli  more  numerous  tUsin  mK 
To-day  Uiey  nmiiber  about  six  lltoi 
sand  f»milit?8*  of  wliicli  foiirilioiiw 
dwell   at   Ku»hk,   a    pliici*    mar 
i^ources  «tf  the  rivcruf  the  same  iia 
a    tliousaiitl    at    Uala-Murgiib;  wdj 
thousand  at  Kurukli,     Mo^f  ^'f  ihta 
lead  a.  half  or  wholly  nutui 
have   a*1ot>twl    Turkish   n 
cuBloiu9»  although  favoraLlc  ^iolAns 
circumstances  might  »»a^ily  turn  tlid 
into  peaceful,  industrious  ciiiwn** 

Next  to  the5>e  coDje  liie  Finuku 
who**e  territory  extends  ff»»tn  Heal 
Turkestan  on  tho  ttorth,  t4»  tli«  Mjun 
of  the  Ilari  Hud  on  Ihi*  >ouih. 
arc  aK*o  of  Iranian  ori^rin^  siucl  fnlHiii 
two  dtJsttinct  sub'lribe5,  ^thtf  ikn 
Lvnd  the  MfthtDudis.     They  comji 
in  alU  eleven  ihousanil  f«amilies, 
their  chli-f  town  is  Kila  Nim  (*N«I 
Fortress*},  whi*'h  really  lies  in  the  t< 
ritory  of  the  Hazanis,     At  the  j 
lime  the  tribe  of  the  Derzali  dwdl^J 
the  mountain  region^  while  the  Mil 
mudis  oecupy  the  lowland.    TbeT 
tnenis,  fifty  thousand  familiei  bU 
live  in  ilie  region  lying  i«^Mithj 
Hari-Kud,  and,  in  spit**  of  Iheli 
takahly  Hougnllan  i>riginf  hav(i| 
completely  &eUled,  and  even* 
reputation  of    being   excellent 
vators.     The    fourUi  uieinbrr  of 
Tshehar-Eimaks   i^  the  tril»e  o! 
Teimuris,   who    inhabit  ihc 
part  of  the  Baghiz  di^Hct,  an 
home  at  Pul-l-Khatun,  Ger 
pass  of  Zohikar  (a  cut  of  whie 
reproduced    from    the    L«md 
(rated  neics},Kni^  along  the  i 
ern  boundary  of  l*er«»ia.    Thejr| 
about  fifteen  thousand  fatnil 
form  tiie  rthnical  ehMuent,  so  I 
which  lirst  broutjhi  n'    '  '  " 
between  the  two  Eur 

Taken  all  in  all,  th^   . 
Hei-at  foriu»  indeed,  the  i 
element  for  the  de^jigti* 
conqueror;  for  they  hat-^ 
tomed  for  centuries  to   i 
and,  with  slight  exception*,  i 
tile  equally  to  the  U?^"-^  ■  ♦'  '^* 
the  Afghan  on  the  s- 
si  an  on  the  wesL     1 ..   .. 
lilical  auihition,  the  iudepcnd 
Herat,  has  seldom  been  realij 
if  now,  when   Eurape^^n  co 
extending  to  this  part  of  ccnu 
either  the   Russians   or  the 

should    succeed     tn     i»'r<un,it2 
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tithed  here,  tliey  would  find  hi  the  ethnical  relAtions 
•uch  s  }»a$i^  of  power,  Aod  accord trtgly  obtain  fttich  a 
fijiJi  foothold,  that  their  dislodgement  would  bti  uo 
easy  ta^k. 

Wc  have  still  to  speak  of  the  part  which  Herat,  for 
U\e  very  rtitaon  of  the  aij vantages  referred  to  iibove, 
has  played  hi  the  past,  Herat  is  to-<lay,  to  ?ome 
extent,  the  centre  of  trade  between  India,  Persiii, 
And  central  Asia,  where  new  goods  are  ejcchanged, 
ib^  packages  are  overhauled  and  re-arranged,  and 
the  canivans  spend  some  days,  or  even  weeks,  in 
resting  for  their  farther  journey?.  And  so,  in  anti<i- 
uity,  Herat  was  the  point  from  which  almost  all  the 
eon**nerors  nf  Iu<lia  and  western  AMa  set  out.  Alex* 
aiider  the  Great  stopped  there  in  3*27  B.C. ;  the  Mon- 
golians under  Ushen2:iz  halted  there  in  12211  A.D., 
before  goinff  on  to  the  Indus;  Tinmr  passed  through 
Herat  on  his  mareii  toward  India  hi  1381;  Sheibani 
Khan,  the  Uxbek  prince,  was  intending,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  start  from  Herat 
to  India;  and  Nadir  Shah,  hi  1731,  did  not  dare  to 
fiUempt  the  way  toward  southern  Hindostan  until 
he  was  in  possession  of  Herat, 

History  repeats  itself  everywhere  with  very  simi- 
tar epi^ode8.  What  the  early  Mohammedan  and 
Buddhist  a<l venturers  attempted  when  they  crossed 
the  Oxnt.  and,  attracted  by  the  rich  treasures  of 
India,  went  towards  the  south,  is  the  same  thing 
which  the  present  succe^sora  and  representatives  of 
llie  Tartar  w^arrioria  —  viz.,  the  Russians ^ — are  aiming 
Rt;  for  they,  too,  have  an  eye  upon  the  fields  of 
India,  however  much  czars  and  ministers  disclaim 
the  fact,  or  Russian  scholars  talk  of  the  *  noble  mis- 
sion of  culture^  fulfilled  by  the  attempts  of  their 
army  in  Asia,  If  Iiusf?ia  had  not  alre,idy  spent  over 
lour  hundred  million  dollars  in  rarrying  out  her 
policy  in  centra]  Asia*  and  tf  this  central  Asia  were 
not  such  a  usetcA*-  acquisition,  which  can  never  be  a 
source  of  revenue,  but  always  an  expense,  we  might 
put  some  faith  in  these  ,iasertions;  but  no  one  Is  so 

pie   nowadays  as  to  ascribe  tiersecntion  on  the 
c^f  individuals  or  states  to  purely  philanthropic 

unselfish  motives,  Itussia  wants  the  *Gate  ut 
India*  in  onler  to  reach  India;  and  the  essential 
difllcnlty  in  her  plan  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
land  on  the  Ganges  and  Indu^  is  controlled,  not  l»y 
effeminate  Drahmins,  or  the  ilegenerate  suctvssnrs  of 
llaber,  but  by  the  active,  highly  educated,  and  power- 
ful Briton,  and  that  any  ags^ressnr  at  present,  tn^lratl 
of  carrying  home  the  golden  gates  of  ihe  palace  of 
$kininath«  as  did  Mahuiud  the  Ghaznewid,  would  be 
tnoch  more  likely  to  come  off  with  a  broken  head. 


COPB*S   TERTIARY  VERTEHRATA, 

WittrM  this  immense  work  is  cotnpleted  l»y 
the  Usuo  of  the  seeuntl  part,  we  shall  have  hy 
fiir  Ihc  most  cjctensive  ami  valtmble  survey  yet 

f-  tJrv.  UTr,,  vol,  til,) 


attempted  of  the  terlhiry  \ertebrutes,  whicli 
have  heeii  discovereii  iti  our  western  territories 
in  such  amazing  pro  fusion.  Dr,  Leidy's  ex- 
cellent volumes  now  cover  but  a  sinaU  portion 
of  the  ground,  which  has  been  so  greatly 
extended  sinee  they  were  written.  In  Pro- 
teasor  Cope's  new  liook,  which  looks  as  formi- 
daldu  as  an  unabridged  dictionary,  one  hardly 
knows  whether  the  vast  collectiona  which  he 
has  hrought  together,  or  the  skill  with  which 
they  have  been  worked  up,  is  most  to  he  ad- 
mired :  for  this  book  is  no  mere  wearisome 
compilation  of  descriptive  details,  but  a  notable 
eontribulion  to  morphology  and  the  theory  of 
evolution. 

After  a  general  account  of  the  tertiary  for- 
mations of  the  central  United  States,  the  intro- 
duction proceeds  to  a  much -needed  discnsBton 
of  the  correspondences  between  the  geological 
periods  of  Eurojie  and  Nortli  America,  This 
has  olleu  been  attempted  before  ;  but  the  new 
material  lately  obtained  sheds  much  light  ni»oti 
these  vexed  and  difficult  questions.  In  the 
paleozoic  formntions,  these  identiflcations  can 
iti  tnany  cases  \k\  made  easily  and  certainly  : 
but  in  the  mesoxoic,  and  still  more  in  the  ter- 
ttary,  deposits,  they  become  very  problematical. 
A  slartl tig- point,  however,  seems  to  be  given 
to  us  in  the  Wasatch  of  America,  which  seems 
to  be  the  exact  e^iuivalent  of  the  French  Sues- 
soninn  :  later  than  that,  the  correspondeuees 
seem  to  be  hut  gcnentL  Professor  C*ope  still 
maintains  his  former  view,  that  the  I^aramie 
(the  great  coal-bearing  foiToatiou  of  the  region 
west  of  the  Missouri)  is  of  cretaceous  s»ge. 
lu  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
with  Professor  Cope*s  arguments  those  ad- 
vanced by  Professor  Lesrjuereux  iti  his  work 
on  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  flora,  which  has 
just  been  issued  as  volume  vli,  of  this  same 
series  of  rcfxjrts.  Professor  Lestjuereux  at- 
tacks the  pro!>lem  chiefly  from  the  botanical 
side,  but,  after  reviewing  all  the  evidence  attain- 
able, pionounces  cn>[dialieally  in  favor  of  the 
Icriinry  nge  of  t)je  l>aramic-  It  seems  to  us 
that  Lesipiereux  mokes  out  rather  the  better 
case,  and  that  [josstbly  the  Laramie  may  prove 
to  be  contemijorary  with  the  earliest  eocene 
formation  of  this  country,  tlie  Puerco ;  the 
former  being  composed  of  swampy  and  estua* 
rine  deposits,  and  the  latter  of  lacustrine. 
This  view  is  much  strengthened  by  the  recent 
discoveries  of  Laramie  dinosaurs  in  the  Pu- 
erco, and  of  marsupials  like  those  of  the 
Puerco  in  the  Laramie.  Further  evidence 
must,  however,  be  awaited,  before  the  hyiK)lh- 
esift  can  be  accepted. 

It  is   to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Cope 
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did  not  add  to  this  section  of  his  introduction 
a  general  survey  of  the  animal  life  in  each  of 
the  periods  which  he  afterwards  treats  in  de- 
tail.  Such  a  summary  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly useful. 

Before  examining  the  book  in  detail,  it  will 
be  of  advantage  to  direct  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  Dr.  Hayden*8  summary  of  *' tlie  most 
important  contributions  to  paleontology  and 
evolution/*  contained  in  his  letter  of  trans- 
mittal of  the  vohjmc  before  us.  These  are : 
l*".  The  discovery  of  the  Paerco  fauna.  This 
includes  the  discovery  and  description  of  three 
new  families  of  a  new  order  (the  Taxeoix)da), 
and  a  new  sub-order  (the  Taligrada)  ;  also 
the  discovery  of  the  Plagiaulax  type  (of  the 
Jurassic),  and  other  marsupials,  and  of  a 
genus  of  Laramie  saurians.  2".  The  discov- 
erj'  of  complete  remains  of  the  Wasatch  tyi>es, 
Phenacodus  and  Cor>'phodon.  *^T!ie  light 
thrown  oo  the  phylogeny  of  the  I'ngiihiLa  by 
this  discovery  exceeds  that  derived  from  all 
other  sources  together.*'  3^.  The  new  elassi- 
flcation  of  the  lower  clawed  mammals,  founded 
on  the  analyses  of  a  great  number  of  new  gen- 
era and  si^cies.  4°.  The  restoration  of  the 
four-toed  Wasatch  horse,  llyracotherium,  5**. 
The  restoration  of  the  Bridger  genera.  Il^^ra- 
chyus  and  Triplojius,  G^.  The  determination 
of  the  systematic  relations  of  the  Dinocerata. 

Turning,  now,  to  tht^  body  of  the  work,  the 
first  chapter  to  demand  notice  is  that  on  the 
fishes.  The  shales  of  Green  Eiver.  Bear 
River,  and  Florissant,  CoL,  have  long  been 
famous  for  their  abundance  of  fish-remains. 
Our  knowledge  of  these  forms  is  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  Professor  Cope,  but  liitherto  he 
has  figured  none  of  them.  In  the  present  vol- 
ume til  ere  is  a  very  welcome  series  of  plates 
that  illustrates  all  the  types.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Professor  Cope  has  adopted  the  classification 
he  uses,  which,  being  founded'  entirely  on  the 
skeleton,  and  ignoring  the  structure  of  the 
soft  parts,  is  necessarily  imperfect  and  mis- 
leading. 

Perhajis  Professor  Cope's  most  signal  ser- 
vice to  paleontology  is  his  discovery  of  the 
exceedingly  curious  and  interesting  Puerco 
fauna,  the  earliest  known  from  any  tertiary 
formation.  This  assemblage  of  mammals  is 
of  extiaordinary  interest,  both  to  the  morphob 
ogist  and  the  geologist,  and  goes  a  long  iivay 
towards  bridging  over  the  gap  between  the  ter- 
tiary and  mesozoic  ages.  The  characteristics 
of  this  fauna  were  given  above,  but  we  must 
again  insist  on  the  immense  value  of  its  dis- 
covery. 

In  the  Wasatch,  the  second  epoch  of  the 


eocene,  we  are  presented  with  a  no  less  intcij 
estiug  series  of  mammals  and  reptiles.    Th 
onl_T  full  account  extant  of  American  tertiar^ 
tuitles  and  crocodiles  is  here  given.     Further; 
our  knowledge   of  the  Wasatch   mammals 
almost  altogether  owing  to   Professor  Cop 
whose  explorations  of  the  Big  Horn  basin 
Wyoming  yielded  such  extensive   coUectioua 
The  chapters  on  the  ungulates  of  this  fornii 
tion  are  of  especial  importance.     The  sUkIt  { 
these   has  confirmed  the  author's   predictiooJ 
made   iu    1873,    that    the    earliest    ung«lat< 
would  prove  to  be  five-toed  and  plantigrade 
and  has  enabled  him  to  construct  a  scheroe  < 
ail  the   ungulate   series,  which,   however 
may  differ  as  to  its  details,  must  be  admitt 
to  be  a  masterly  presentation,  and  full  of  rocxit^ 
valuable  suggestions.      The^e   chapters,  and  i 
especially  the  descriptions  of  the  skeletons  of 
Periptychus  from  the  Puerco,  and  the  Wasalch 
genera  Phenacodus  and  Ilyracolherium  Oiri'nJ 
(Orohippus  Marsh),  of  which  Professor  Co|>ei 
gives  the  first  complete  account^  are  to  be  par- 
ticularly commended  to  careful  study. 

A  very  welcome  section  of  the  book  i.^  tbAlJ 
on  the  order  Amblypoda,  which  includes  theJ 
Dinocerata  and  the  Coryphodons.  This  order, I 
proi>osed  in  1873  by  Professor  Coi»e,  has  n*\ 
ceutly  been  adopted  under  the  name  of  A 
blydact)  la  by  Professor  Marsh.  The  lattcr'f 
work  on  the  Dinocerata  is  so  much  fuller  andl 
more  complete  than  Professor  Cope's  clmfjleitl 
on  them,  that  we  neeil  uot  stop  to  consider  \ht. 
latter,  except  to  mention  the  curious  Batliy-^ 
opsis.  But  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  ib^ 
Cory[>hodQns  is  due  to  Professor  Cojie**  labor 
ami  the  value  of  his  results  in  this  tielU  it  is' 
diflictilt  to  exaggerate. 

Professor  Cope  has  brought  order  out  of  1 
chaos  of  the  small  mammals  which  abound 
the  eocene,  and  which,  with  great  diversity  J 
pass  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  grada^ 
tions.     He  groups   together   the   early  fiesh* 
eaters  —  which  were  not  ime  carnivores,  but 
small-brained  forms  allied  to  the  iusectivores  — 
under  the  name  Creodont^,   giving  in   nmoj 
cases  very  complete  accounts  of  their  slruft 
ture,   and   indiuating   the    forms    from   whie* 
descended   the   vaxious   families   of   the 
carnivores.     The  same  service  has  lieen  doo 
for  the  primitive  lemurs,  the  most  iuterestii!g| 
of  wluch  is  the  little  Wasatch  Anaptomorpbu 
homunculus,  which  has  as  large  a  brain  as,  an 
in  some  respects  a  higher  t^pe   of  deotitioff'' 
than,  any  existing  lemur,  and  which  seems  lo 
be  a  progenitor  of  the  monkeys.     Did  sp<^ 
permit,  tlje  curious  Taeniodonta  would  demflTKi 
notice. 
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In  the  Bridgcr  formation.  Professor  Cope-bas 
oot  achieved  such  great  things  as  in  tbeearher 
periods.  Nevertheless,  the  sections  on  the 
reptiles,  the  roclents,  and  the  taiiiraids  Hyra- 
cbyus  and  Triplopus*  are  notable  contributions 
to  the  subject* 

In  closing  this  ver}*  brief  and  inadequate 
sketch,  we  must  call  attention  to  the  beautiful 
series  of  miocene  carnivores  with  which  part  i. 
€nds.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  perfection  of 
their  preservalion,  and  they  enable  the  paleon- 
tologist to  follow  the  evolution  of  the  group 
withotit  diificulty.  Professor  Cope  says  with 
much  truth,  *^  No  fuller  genealogical  series 
exists  than  that  which  I  have  discovered 
among  the  extinct  cats.*' 

As  is  unavoidable  in  the  case  of  a  volume 
nearly  five  yeai-s  in  course  of  printing,  this 
►k  c*ontains  much  that  riper  judgment  and 
•r  knowledge  have  niodilied.  Thus  have 
arisen  the  occasional  contradictions  between 
ditferent  parts  of  the  book ;  and  in  recent 
articles  in  the  A7n€rican  naturalist  the  au- 
thor has  expanded  and  modified  many  of  his 
conclusions.  But,  aside  from  these,  some  of 
his  results  are  open  to  serious  question,  and 
with  scarcely  any  of  his  phylogeuelic  tables 
can  we  fully  agree.  His  tendency  seems  to 
be  to  generalize  too  hastily  from  the  study  of 
some  special  structures,  as  the  dentition  or  the 
feet,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  important  parts. 
The  book  has  been  rather  carelessly  printed, 
and  shows  many  typographical  errors  ;  and  the 
references  to  the  plates  are  frequently  and 
annoyingl}*  wrong,  compelling  the  reader  to 
a  teiiious  search.  The  plates  themselves  can- 
not be  praised  :  many  of  the  figures  are  badly 
drawn,  and  in  one  case,  at  least,  the  drawing 
is  ludicrous  (woodcnt,  f]g.  25a).  With  few 
exceptions,  the  lithographic  work  is  not  up  to 
the  usual  standani  of  the  Sinclairs.  and  con- 
trasts unfavorably  with  the  exquisite  work- 
tnanshlp  of  Professor  Marsh's  volumes. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks.  Professor 
Cope  has  done  a  gi'and  work,  which  is  an  oi*- 
nament  to  American  paleontology,  and  must 
ever  i-eumin  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the 
science,  aa  well  as  ''  a  monument  to  the  labor 
genius  of  its  author.*' 


PHILLIPS  *S  ORE-DEPOSITS, 

Cos^iDEKis*;  the  immense  importance  of  the 
mining  industries,  it  is  remarkable  that  there 
have  been  so  few  treatises  on  the  manner  of 


occurrence  and   origin    of   the    various    ore- 
deposits. 

With  two  or  three  noteworthy  exceptions  in 
Germany,  and  one  or  two  in  France,  the  liter- 
ature on  this  subject  is  confined  to  the  vast 
number  of  special  papers.  Whitney's  '  Metal- 
lic wealth  of  the  United  States,*  a  model  w€^rk 
which  has  been  of  great  usefulness,  treated,  in 
its  descriptive  part,  only  of  our  own  country* 
Mr.  Primers  translation  of  von  Cottars  *  Erz- 
lagerstaettenlehre  *  has  been  for  years  the  only 
general  work  on  the  subject  in  the  English 
language.  Since  that  was  written,  our  iiiaoi' 
fold  mining  industries  liave  assumed  an  im- 
poitanoe  that  will  be  best  understood  when  we 
say  that  during  the  year  1880  there  were  nearly 
ten  thousand  mines  of  all  kinds  and  sizes 
operating  east  of  the  llOth  meridian.  This 
does  not  take  into  account  the  mines  of 
the  precious  and  other  metals  of  the  west, 
which  must  number  over  three  thousand. 
There  is  a  pressing  need  of  a  general  work 
based  on  a  survey  of  our  own  rich  field. 

Pending  the  appearance  of  such  a  work,  this 
book  by  Mr.  Phillips,  who  has  visited  many 
American  mines,  draws  largely,  both  for  facts 
and  theory,  from  the  American  experience  of 
its  author,  and  will  be  found  to  be  very  ser- 
viceable. 

In  its  general  plan  and  appearance  it  recalls 
von  Cotta*s  w^ork.  The  first  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  general  elassillcation  of 
dejTosits.  The  remaining  five  lumdred  or 
more  pnges  describe  in  (letail  the  noteworthy 
and  instructive  occurrences  throughout  the 
world. 

The  classification  adopted  is  well  chosen, 
and  is  as  simple  as  is  consistent  with  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 


I.  Siip«rflcUU 


n.  Bfmtifita, 


m.  UoAtnUfled. 


a.  Dppottti  formird  by  the  naecbatifeiU  *o- 
j  tton  of  wtiitT. 

b.  4:>u|x>tlt«  rvvaUiDB  from  chemical  rcUod. 
a.  I>«t>u«lU  cuunUtutiDg  thf  bulk  of  mi IaI- 

ItfvrDU*  bed«  formed  by  predpituUon 

from  a^ULVjUK  ii4>lution«. 
if.  Bej»  oiiifiimlly  il^poalted  from  wolutioQ, 

but    8i]b«t>qui'i}ily    altered    by  rooU- 

morpbism. 
t*.  Ore*  dbwf^mlniitrd  through  •rdlixie^ntjiry 

bciU  ill  which  tbi'y  h»vc  b«en  cbetD- 
.  Lcally  depo«lt«d. 

a.  Truip  vein*. 

r.  Giuh  v«1u«.  4 

ft  ImprvgiiatioQf. 
*.  8  lock- work*. 
/.  FaJilb«iid». 


g,  ConUcl  dfpociu. 
,  A.  CbUDbcra,  or  pockvu. 


In  the  general  part,  which  follows,  these 
ditferent  forms  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  the 
latest  investigations. 

The  forming  of  the  siliceous  gangue  in  fis- 
sures bv  lateral  secretions  is  iHustrated  in  the 
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chalk  where  the  infusorial  silica  occasionally 
segregates  into  cracks  instead  of  into  flint 
nodules. 

The  breaking-ilown  of  the  material  of  the 
walls  of  vein-flssures,  its  alteration,  and  incor- 
poration, in  place,  into  the  gangue,  are  briefly 
but  well  described,  and  illustrated  by  drawings 
made  from  thin  sections  under  the  microscope. 
Much  weight  is  given  to  the  results  of  Sand- 
berger's  researches,  which  seem  to  establish 
(|uite  flrmly  lateral  secretion  as  the  generally 
most  important  method  of  vein  formation  and 
enrichment.  Mr.  Phillips  gives  in  this  con- 
nection a  very  instructive  rlsum^  of  some  of 
Sandberger's  results,  which  show  the  wide- 
spread distribution  of  both  the  heavy  metals 
and  the  elements  of  the  gangue  substances 
in  the  constituent  minerals  of  the  common 
rocks. 

Not  less  interesting  are  the  instances  cited 
to  show  the  snflficiency  of  causes  acting  now 
and  in  recent  times  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
to  cause  the  concentration  and  fixation  of 
minerals  to  form  ore-bodies. 

Thus  the  fact  shown  by  8andbcrger,  that  all 
lithia  micas  contain  tin,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  finding,  in  various  Cornish  stream- 
works,  of  (leer's  antlers  completely  replaced 
by  crystallized  oxide  of  tin,  points  at  once  to 
the  existence  of  sufficient  sources  of  tin  in 
surface  rocks,  and  to  the  possibility  of  deriva- 
tion from  those  sources,  and  concentration  in 
veins  and  stock-works,  under  conditions  now 
prevailing  at  the  surface.  So,  also,  in  the 
instances  of  metallic  gold  which  have  been 
found  deposited  on  the  woodwork  of  Austra- 
lian mines,  we  have  similar  evidence  of  metal- 
lic deposition  now  in  progress. 

While  Ml*.  Phillips  considers  that  the  evi- 
dence is  largel}'  in  favor  of  assigning  to  lateral 
secretion  the  generally  most  important  part  in 
forming  fissure-veins,  he  recognizes  the  prob- 
able action  of  ascension,  and  also  of  sublima- 
tion, in  man}'  individual  cases.  The  portion  of 
the  book — about  five  hundred  pages  — devoted 
to  the  description  of  t^-pical  forms  of  deposits 
throughout  the  world  is  full  of  information 
desired  by  the  economic  geologist  and  the 
statistician. 

The  illustrative  instances  are  well  selected, 
and  the  latest  available  statistics  of  production 
are  given,  apparentl}',  in  all  cases.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  brings  the  description  of  the 
countries  treated  by  Cotta  down  to  the  present 
time,  the  book  is  particular  1}^  valuable  for  its 
descriptions  of  practically  all  countries  which, 
for  various  reasons,  received  little  or  no  atten- 
tion in  Von  Cotta's  work. 


THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  BOTANY, 

Those  students  who  have  been  waiting  for 
an  English  translation  of  Behrens's  l>ook  on 
botanical   methods  can   but   be  disappointed 
now  that  it  has  appeared.     Not  that  the  book 
does  not  contain  much  that  is  extremely  valu- 
able, nor  that  it  is  not  put  in  an  attractive  form 
by  the  publishers,  but  that  it  has  been  made 
cumbersome  and  expensive  by  an   inordinate 
amount  of '  padding '  not  found  in  the  German 
text.     Figures  and  descriptions  of  Americain 
instruments  are  introduced  with  such  careful 
discrimination,  that  doubtless  the  volume  must 
prove  eminently  satisfactory  to  their  makers, 
while  the  author's  remarks  on  the  more  useful 
stands  of  continental  make  are  entirely  sup- 
pressed, possibly  from  a  laudable  wish  to  fur- 
ther home   protection.      The   maxim  of  the 
author,  that  *'  he  is  the  best  experimenter  who 
does  his  work  with  the  simplest  possible  appa- 
ratus,'' is  frequently  outraged  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  gimcracks  easily  dispense<l  with,  and 
more   properly  advertised  in   an   instrument- 
maker's  catalogue  than  in  the  pages  of  an  ex- 
pensive handbook. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  two- 
dollar-and-a-half  book  has  been  evolve<l  into  a 
five-dollar  book  bj^  a  process  the  revei-sc  of 
natural  selection,  the  translation  must  pi*ove  a 
boon  to  the  few  investigators  who  have  not 
sufiScient  command  of  German  to  use  the  origi- 
nal ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  more  convcnienl 
for  college  students,  who,  as  a  rule,  dread  man- 
uals in  any  language  but  their  own.  Those 
who  use  the  book  in  either  form  will  probably 
agree  with  the  author  that  the  chapters  on  re- 
agents and  their  application  in  microchemical 
work  constitute  its  most  valuable  feature,  ren- 
dering it,  indeed,  indispensable  in  the  labora- 
tor}'  where  careful  work  is  carried  on.  A 
chapter  on  the  preparation  of  s{)ccimens  for 
examination  and  preservation  is  also  extremely 
useful,  and  especially'  the  portion  treating  of 
the  preparation  of  fossils  and  other  hard  ob- 
jects. 

Though  a  few  more  or  less  deserved  slurs  od 
English  microscopists,  and  the  author's  all  bat 
complete  forgetfulness  that  Americans  ever 
look  through  the  instrument,  may  touch  the 
pride  or  appeal  to  the  belligerence  of  an  Angkh 
American,  the  book  is,  in  the  main,  written 
well  and  in  good  taste,  and  shows  a  working 
familiarity  both  with  the  subjects  handled  and 
the  literature  pertaining  to  them. 

A  guide  to  the  mierotcopicaf  inteaUgatton  (tf  ttgetmbU  i*^- 
Mtancee.  From  tbe  German  of  Dr.  Julius  Wilhilm  Behw^ 
Translated  and  edited  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Ilerrey.  A.M..  aniMd  kf 
R.  U.  Ward,  M.D.,  F.R.M.S.    Boston,  Oa^Hno,  188&. 
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SOME  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERT^ 
MEN  TESTATIONS, 

A  COMPARISON  of  the  successive  re|x>rts  of 
the  New-Jensey  exi>eritnent-fitation  shows  lliat 
tl  has  rnpidly  pusserl  beyond  Uiat  initial  stage 
of  Dearly  every  Amerir-firi  station,  in  whicli  its 
chief  duty  is  the  *  control '  of  the  trade  in  eonj- 
mercial  fertilizers.  It  is  still  a  fertilizer  con- 
trol station,  and.  as  its  re[)ort  shows,  lias  been 
active  in  this  field ;  some  two  hnndied  analy- 
ses being  re|>orledt  and  rniieh  thought  having 
evidently  been  bestowed  npnn  the  vations 
|>roblems  urising  in  eonneelion  witli  the  efjni- 
lalije  sampling  and  vahiation  of  these  gomls* 

At  the  same  time,  tins  work  occnpies  but 
fifty-four  pnges  ont  of  a  total  of  a  hundred  and 
sevcnt3*-six,  the  larger  portion  of  the  remain- 
der being  Inken  up  with  reports  of  experiments 
bearing  upon  the  broader  (jnestions  of  ngrieul- 
tunU  practice. 

These  latter  furnish  an  admirable  ilhistrvation 
of  the  class  of  experiments  which,  in  a  previous 
number  of  Science^  we  ventured  to  designate 
as  i'lnpiricaU  as  distinguished  from  rational  — 
using  these  words,  of  course,  in  their  tecfinical 
sense.  They  arc  what  are  often  called  |*racti- 
cal,  as  op[)osed  to  scientitic  ex[jeri!nenls ;  but 
the  w*orcl  *  (iractical  *  has  been  so  wrested,  in 
pc)]>nlar  use,  from  its  proper  meaning  of  '  per- 
taitiing  to  practice/  that  its  use  in  this  con- 
Dcction  is  to  be  avoided. 

Besides  various  minor  tnatters,  the  most 
noteworthy  experiments  of  this  sort  are  the 
tiehl  experiments  u[)on  the  growth  of  sorghum, 
and  tbe  comi>ari8on  between  field-corn  and  en- 
silaged fodder-corn. 

In  the  fast-natned  investigation,  the  ques- 
tions prop<iaed  were,  the  comparative  yiehl  of 
digestible  food  [ler  acre,  the  comparative  cost 
of  gathering  it  and  preparing  it  for  use.  Us 
relative  feeding-valne,  and  the  rehitive  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil  in  the  two  cases*  The  re- 
sults were  throughout  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
field-corn  ;  the  grain  and  stalks  yielding  more 
and  cheaper  foo<i  per  acre  than  the  cnsilnged 
fodder-corn,  and  food  of  equal  milk-producing 
value,  iKJUud  for  pound. 

The  rejwrt  of  the  Ohio  station,  while  deal- 
ing with  d liferent  subjects,  resembles  that  of 
the  New-^Tersey  station  in  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  exi»eriments  reported.  A  great  deal 
of  attention  has  been  given  to  testing  varieties 
of  wdieat  and  corn,  and  the  tables  of  results 

Fifth  nnnunt  retort  n/  the  yfttt^Jtrttu  ttaU  QffrituttHra/  «z- 
p^^y. ..,../  .t..t:.^n  fiif  thf  year  1S84*  Vrincttiuu,  X.J*,  Robinnon 
pr  ■  p.    V", 

tl  rtport  of  thf  Ohio  nffrtruftumi  f^prrlment- 
Hut,*-,  ,   -   .     ■'  i.    Printed  by  order  of  Uiip  •tftte  IfKlftlatiirc,    Co- 


contain  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information. 
The  tests  of  methods  of  seeding  or  planting, 
of  cultivation,  mulching,  use  of  IVrtilizrrs,  etc., 
are  extensive,  and  apparently  carefully  con- 
ducted, though  we  regret  to  observe  the  some- 
what common  lack  of  an  adequate  discussion 
of  the  results  reached.  Other  interesting  mut- 
ter is  to  be  found  in  the  sections  devoted  to 
small-fruits  and  vegetables,  insects,  weeds, 
grasses,  ami  various  other  subjects* 

In  brief,  both  these  stations  have  done  most 
excellent  work  of  the  klml  altem[jted  ;  and  that 
this  kind  of  work  meets  with  po[Pular  n[>proval. 
is  evident  in  New  Jersey,  at  least,  from  the 
fact  that  the  station's  original  a[>[)ropriation  of 
five  thousaml  dollars  per  ymr  has  been  suc- 
cessively raised  to  eight  thousand  and  eleven 
thousand  dollars.  Uiidor  the  circumstances, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  station 
has  turned  its  attention  chietly  or  entirtlv  to 
experiments  relating  to  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture. At  the  same  lime,  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  American  stations,  as  a  rule, 
many  of  them  with  reasonably  anqile  incomes, 
are  doing  so  little,  comparatively,  to  advance 
the  science  of  flgricnlture,  believing,  as  we  do, 
that  '  a  sound  theorj-  is  the  surest  guide  to  a 
successful  practice.* 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

A  STATUE  of  Darwin,  by  Mr.  Boehui,  R  A.,  has 
just  been  placed  in  tlie  great  hull  of  the  British 
rrmscutn  oti  CYoniwell  How,  ami  arrange meutn  for  its 
unveilin;iwin  be  made  shorlly.  It  is  ihe  gift  to  the 
nail  on  of  Itie  Darwin  memorial  fiintL  It  h  found, 
that*  aftiT  the  pay  men  t  of  all  expenses*  oviT  iwu 
thtjiisand  pounds  will  reniaiiu  which  will  form  a 
Darwin  fimil,  io  be  trfvniif<?rreiJ  to  the  Royal  society, 
tlie  income  of  which  h  lo  be  approjmatei!  in  such  a 
way  as  may  be  *'  best  calculated  to  promote  biological 
study  and  research/* 

—  The  Society  for  the  prevention  of  cntelty  to  ani- 
mals hi  the  NetherlatHH  has  pelitioneil  the  goven>- 
ment  lo  Introduce  into  Holland  the  rules  with  regard 
to  vivisection  drawn  up  by  the  Prussian  atiihonlles. 

—  In  the  Spanish  congre^^s  on  May  18,  according 
to  jN^aiurf'.SeftorCastelsr  called  attention  to  Dr.  Fer- 
rari's experiments  in  inocnlitloii  against  cholera,  and 
asked  the  minister  of  lh«  iiilenor  to  give  a  subven- 
tion to  enable  Dr,  Ferran  to  continne  his  experiments 
on  a  larger  scale*  Tlie  minister^  in  reply*  sakl  be  was 
unahle  to  do  ao  at  present,  but,  as  soon  as  it  lay  in  Ins 
power,  tie  would  grafit  a  sufficient  sum,  although,  in 
his  opinion,  Dr,  Ferraii'^  experiment-*  bad  not  yet 
reached  a  sufficient  A^grec  ot  certainty  to  prove  a 
cord  pie  te  success.  He  added,  that  a  commission  of 
medical  men  would  be  appointed  to  visit  Valencia 
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and  other  towns,  in  order  to  study  the  experiments 
that  are  behig  made.  In  reference  to  this  subject, 
Dr.  Cameron,  M.P.,  writes  to  the  Standard  that  the 
iinder-secretary  for  foreign  affairs  has  promised  to 
instruct  the  Britisli  minister  at  Madrid  to  send  home 
translations  of  any  reports  bearing  on  the  system 
of  inoculation  with  cholera  virus  attenuated  by  arti- 
ficial cultivation,  as  a  protection  against  Asiatic 
cholera,  discovered  by  Dr.  Ferran  of  Valencia.  This 
havini^  come  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Ferran,  that  gentle- 
man has  sent  Dr.  Cameron  a  telegram  giving  the 
results  up  to  date  of  a  great  test  exi>eriment  which 
is  at  present  being  conducted  by  him,  under  the  eyes 
of  scientific  commissioners  at  Alcira,  a  town  near 
Valencia,  whore  an  epidemic  of  cholera  is  raging. 
According  to  Dr.  Ferran's  telegram,  the  population 
of  Alcira  is  10,000,  and  since  the  tirst  of  the  present 
month  5,432  of  its  inhabitants  have  been  inoculated 
with  his  protective  virus.  That  would  leave  the 
number  of  those  not  inoculated  about  10,500,  or, 
accepting  10,000  as  an  exact  fijjure,  precisely  10,50'*. 
Of  the  10,500  persons  who  are  not  inoculated,  cholera 
)ia8  attacked  (U,  and  proved  fatal  to  30.  Of  the  5,432 
who  have  l>een  inoculated,  it  has,  according  to  Dr. 
Ferran,  attacked  only  7,  and  proved  fatal  in  no  single 
case.  In  other  wonls,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  experiment  on  May  1,  one  person  out  of  every 
in3  has  l)een  attacked  among  the  unin()CulHte<l  popu- 
lation, and  one  person  in  every  352  has  died  of  cholera; 
while  amun^ii;  the  inoculated  ])opulation  only  one  per- 
son in  770  has  l)een  attacked,  and  not  a  single  person 
in  the  entire  5.432  has  died  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Fer- 
ran concludes  his  telegram  by  expressing  the  desire 
that  a  British  commission  bhould  be  sent  to  Alcira 
to  verify  these  results. 

—  The  first  edition  of  Johne's  little  book  upon  the 
cholera  bacillus  ('*Uel>er  die  Koch'schen  reinculturen 
und  die  cholera  bacillen,''  Leipzig,  Voijel)  was  pub- 
lished in  January,  and  a  second  is  already  out.  It  is 
a  pamphlet  of  some  twenty-eight  pages,  giving  the 
most  complete  directions  for  cultivating  and  observ- 
ing the  so-called  conuna  bacillus  according  to  Koch's 
method,  from  the  preparatit)n  of  the  *meat  extract 
gelatine*  to  the  microscopic  examination.  A  wood- 
cut showing  the  dilTerent  rapidities  of  liquefaction 
of  tlie  gelatine  culture-medicine  by  the  comma  ba- 
cillus of  cholera,  and  the  curved  bacillus  of  Finkler 
and  Prior,  is  given,  and  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
work.  It  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  bacteriology,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  our  first 
concise  and  complete  statement  of  the  methods  of 
investigation  of  the  special  organism  of  which  it 
treats. 

—  Capt.  Sawyer  of  the  bark  Vidette  reports  that 
on  May  17, 1885,  a  water-spout  appeared  to  form,  and 
rise  to  the  north-east  in  a  long,  spiral  column;  posi- 
ti<m  at  the  time,  latitude  32°  10'  north,  longitude  78° 
5'  west.  It  ro>e  until  the  sky  above,  extending  over 
an  area  of  a  mile,  was  an  inky  black  mass  of  heavy 
clouds,  gradually  moving  in  a  south-west  direction 
until  within  half  a  mile  of  the  vessel,  when  it  seemed 
to  burst,  the  rain  coming  down  in  torrents  for  two 
hours.      This  was  accompanied  by  sudden  strong 


gusts  of  wind,  shifting  suddenly  from  one  quarter 
to  directly  the  opposite  one,  and  with  a  fnrce  of  six 
to  eight.  To  the  south  and  south-west  heforr  aii«l 
during  the  formation  of  the  water-spout,  the  5ky,  to 
an  altitude  of  about  sixty  degrees,  was  black  and  vt* ry 
threatening,  with  thunder  and  lightning.  This  con- 
tinued during  the  time  alluded  to,  and  finally  f  n<led 
with  several  sharp  claps  of  thunder  and  a  fifieen- 
minutes'  fall  of  hailstones.  The  peculiarity  of  these 
disturbances  was  that  the  wind  would  chancre  very 
suddenly  with  eon>iderable  force,  throwing  all  abiick 
without  any  warning.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
was  81°,  and  of  the  air  00°  to  7b°. 

—  The  time-ball  of  the  U.  S.  naval  observatory  is 
to  be  transferred  from  the  dome  of  the  obsenatory 
to  a  flagstaff  on  the  new  State,  war,  and  navy  de- 
partment at  Washington.  In  its  new  position  it  will 
be  more  easily  >ieen  from  the  city.  It  will  be  dropped, 
as  at  present,  by  the  observatory  clock,  on  7.'>tb  me- 
ridian time. 

—  Among  recent  deaths  we  note  the  followin;j:  Dr. 
A.  £nnei)er,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen,  at  Hannover,  March  24,  in  his  fifty- 
fifth  year ;  Eugene  Kolland,  professor  of  mechanics, 
at  Paris,  March  31 ;  J.  C.  Doll,  botanist,  at  Karl>riibe, 
March  10,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year;  Gustave  A.  toii 
KltKlen,  geographer,  at  Berlin,  March  11,  in  liis 
seventy-first  year;  Dr.  Wilhelm  Duncker,  geok)gist, 
at  Marburg,  March  13,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year; 
Dr.  J  Iii>eper,  botanist,  at  Rostock,  March  17,  iu  his 
eighty-fifth  year. 

—  Capt.  George  E.  Belknap,  U.S.N.,  has  been  or- 
dered by  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  assume  charge  of 
the  naval  observatory  on  June  1,  relieving  Commander 
A.  I).  Brown,  who  has  l)een  acting  superintendent 
since  April  1,  when  Admiral  Franklin  was  onlereil  to 
the  command  of  the  European  squadron. 

—  The  Harvard  university  bulletin  for  May  con- 
tains nine  pages  more  of  Mr.  Winsor  s  collation  of 
the  Kohl  collection  of  early  maps,  which  in  this  ca-e 
deals  with  the  east  coast  of  North  America,  and  four 
pages  of  Mr.  Bliss's  index  to  the  maps  in  the  £ii<:lisli 
geographical  publications,  comprising  a  part  of  thi>se 
of  Asia. 

—  The  third  session  of  the  International  geologi- 
cal congn»ss  will  l)e  held  this  year  at  lU^rlin.  com- 
mencing on  the  2Sth  of  Septeml>er.  The  meetings 
will  occupy  one  week,  and  will  be  followeii  by  ^^^ 
loglcai  excursions  from  the  5th  to  the  lOth  of  ()ctol»er. 
The  congress  will  be  accompanied  by  an  e-xhihition 
of  geological  charts  and  other  collections  illu*>tratin£: 
the  different  branches  of  mineralogy  and  geological 
science.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  nifctinc 
was  to  have  taken  place  last  year,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  outbreak  of  cholera. 

—  A  memorial  tablet  to  Professor  Louis  .\ca«si2 
has  just  been  erected  in  the  Sage  Chapel  of  Cornell 
university,  and  will  be  unveiled  at  the  appDaching 
commencement. 

—  A  National  textile  microscopical  association  was 
formed  last  Satnnlay  by  members  of  the  curresiwud- 
ing  societies  of  Boston  and  New  York. 
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COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM, 

LieuT.  CoRNWELL,  who  is  to  carry  on  the 
acnes  of  latitude  observations  at  the  U,S.  naval 
obseri^atory,  referred  to  in  a  previous  number 
of  Science  (vol.  v,  p.  60),  has  recently  returned 
from  an  interview  with  Professor  Oom,  the 
director  of  the  observatory  at  Lisbon.  A  list 
of  eleven  stars  has  been  selected,  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  work  have  been  agreed  upon.  But 
two  stars  will  be  observed  in  a  night,  each  star 
belDg  obsen^ed  east  and  west  of  the  meridian 
before  the  s«cc*eeding  slur  is  taken  up.  Some 
fifteen  or  twenty  obsexvations  of  each  star  will 
be  made  during  the  3'ear*  With  the  exception 
of  tt  Lyrae,  the  stars  range  from  the  fourth  to 
the  sbcth  magnitude,  and  the  greatest  zenith 
distance  at  which  any  star  will  be  observed 
at  Washington  is  not  greater  than  twelve  or 
thirteen  degrees.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  an 
azimuth  mark  for  testing  the  stability  of  the 
instrument ;  and  a  careful  determination  of  the 
level  will,  of  course,  be  made  with  every  obser- 
vation. 


lilts  question  of  the  variability  of  latitudes 
is  one  of  considerable  interest.  Theoretically, 
pcriociical  changes  of  latitude  may  occur,  and 
an  examination  of  observations  made  at  a 
ocmiber  of  northern  observatories  during  the 
past  seventy-five  years  ^ — Konigsberg.  Milan, 
Naples,  Paris.  Pulkowa.  and  Washington  — 
appeara  to  confirm  the  exiatenoe  of  such 
changes-  At  Pulkowa.  which  furnishes  the 
most  careful  scries  of  observations,  a  diminu- 
tioii  of  the  latitude  of  0.28",  er|uivalent  to  about 
twcnt3*-three  feet,  is  indicated  between  the  years 
iSA^  »nd  1872  ;  but  in  all  these  cases  the  vari- 
ations arc  small,  and  we  must  be  extremely 
can^t  "^  :..  jiscribing  them  to  actual  changes 
I  of  A  aeries  of  observations  made 

y  young  engineer  officers, 


under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Abbot,  also  ap- 
pears to  have  some  interest  and  i)OSsible  bear- 
ing on  the  question.  By  these  observations  a 
diminution  of  ninety-five  feet  is  shown  in  the 
latitude  since  1880  ;  but  here,  again,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  this  apparent  change  may  be  due 
to  errors  of  obser\'ation.  Fergola's  plan  of 
making  a  tareful  series  of  observations  at  pairs 
of  observatories,  in  about  the  same  latitude, 
but  differing  considerably  in  longitude,  will,  if 
thorouglily  carried  out  now,  go  far  towards 
enabling  us  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the 
question  fifty  years  or  more  hence. 


The  *4mencan  engineer  of  May  H  contains 
an  article  on  the  levee  system  of  river  improve- 
ment which  (leraands  notice  from  all  who  wish 
the  line  between  fact  and  fiction  to  be  sharply 
drawn.  The  c^se  presented  is  briefly  this: 
the  Mississippi-Kiver  commission,  in  1883,  as- 
serted that  they  had  restoi*ed  tlie  levees  along 
the  Yazoo  fh>nt  sn  as  to  exclude  overflow  from 
the  head  of  that  baiisin,  and  that  as  a  conse* 
quence  the  height  yf  floo<l  at  Vicksburg  was 
about  five  feet  lower  in  1883  than  it  had  been 
in  1882;  and  upon  this  assertion  of  facts  the 
commission  based  an  argument  for  the  general 
construction  of  levees  along  the  Mississippi  as 
a  means  of  channel  impro%'ement.  The  flood 
of  1884  came,  and  rose  three  inches  higher  at 
Vlcksburg  tlian  it  did  in  1882,  thereby  com- 
pletely overthrowing  all  the  argument  of  the 
commission. 


In  the  article  referred  to,  *  J.  B.  J.'  quotes 
iVom  later  reports  of  the  commission  proof 
that  the  commission  had  not  restored  the  levees 
along  the  front  in  question  in  1883,  nor  had  it 
been  done  in  1884.  Unless  the  clearly  imj)lied 
charge  that  this  misstatement  was  wilful  is 
successfully  met  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission who  signed  the  report  of  1883  (General 
Comstock  did   not),  it  would  seem   that  the 
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president  of  the  United  States  ought  to  make 
inquiry,  and  relieve  the  country  of  the  discredit 
which  must  come  from  the  challenged  veracity 
of  an  official  body  whose  acts  and  sayings  are 
being  closely  followed  abroad  and  at  home. 


LETTERS  TO   THE  EDITOR, 

%*  09nr€»pondent9arereqwttedtobecubri^a«poi«ibU.    The 
wriUr*9  name  U  in  all  catet  required  at  proof  of  good  faith, 

ProfeBBor  HastingB's  theory  of  the  corona. 

I  SHOULD  be  glad,  with  your  permission,  to  make 
a  few  remarks  with  reference  to  a  passage  in  Profes- 
sor Hastings's  letter  in  your  issue  of  April  24.  Pro- 
fessor Hastings  states  that  he  shows,  in  his  report  of 
the  eclipse  expedition  to  Caroline  Island,  that  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  corona  may  be  explained  natu- 
rally and  easily  by  his  diffraction  theory,  with  the 
exception  of  the  occasional  filamentoua  structure. 
The  words  which  I  have  italicized  convince  me  that 
Professor  Hastings  cannot  have  paid  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  abundant  and  irrefragable  evidence  as  to 
the  solar  corona  which  is  afforded  by  photographs 
taken  during  total  solar  eclipses.  These  photographs 
prove  that  what  Professor  Hastings  summarily  char- 
acterizes as  *  occasional  filamentous  structure/  con- 
stitutes tlie  greater  portion  of  the  corona.  In  the 
pliotographs  of  the  eclipse  of  1871,  there  were  more 
than  a  hundred  distinct  details  of  this  kind,  which  I 
measured  and  drew,  when  assisting  Mr.  Ranyard  in 
describing  and  cataloguing  the  details  of  the  structure 
of  the  corona  [Mem.  roy,  asfron,  soc,  xli.  657-686). 
These  details  were,  of  course,  not  all  visible  on  a  cur- 
sory inspection  of  the  negatives;  many  of  them  were 
not  perceived  till  after  long  study:  but,  once  seen, 
there  was  no  mistake  as  to  their  existence,  and  none 
were  described  that  were  not  visibly  on  at  least  three 
of  the  plates. 

Moreover,  since  the  coronal  rays  are  very  various 
in  direction,  and  are  seen  in  the  negatives  one  behind 
the  other,  and  at  all  angles  of  projection,  it  is  evident 
that  the  corona  must  in  reality  be  far  more  ^  filamen- 
tous' than  it  appears  in  the  photographs.  To  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  same  character  is  shown  in 
negatives  of  other  eclipses,  though  somewhat  less  of 
it  is  visible  in  some  of  the  more  recent  photographs, 
probably  on  account  of  the  greater  density  of  the  film 
in  the  case  of  those  taken  on  the  extremely  sensitive 
dry  plates. 

I  cannot  enter  into  the  optical  points  connected 
with  Professor  Hastings's  theory,  but  simply  wish  to 
point  out,  that,  if  it  will  account  for  every  thing 
except  the  *  filamentous  structure,'  it  accounts,  after 
all,  for  very  little.  W.  H.  Wesley. 

Royal  astron.  society, 
Burlington  House,  London. 


The  natural  gas-wellB  of  north-western  Ohio. 

The  gas-wells  that  have  been  drilled  within  the  last 
year  in  Hancock  and  Wood  counties,  O.,  have  fur- 
nished some  interesting,  and  to  some  degree  unex- 
pected, information  as  to  the  geological  foundations 
of  the  state.  They  show  the  presence  of  several 
formations  that  nowhere  appear  in  outcrop  within 
the  limits  of  Ohio.  The  section  furnished  by  them 
agrees  quite  closely,  as  to  its  elements  and  its  general 
lithology,  with  the  New-York  scale. 


I  have  lately  examined  Uie  carefully  kept  records 
and  drillings  of  six  of  these  wells.  They  agree  en- 
tirely in  their  main  features.  All  begin  in  upper 
Silurian  limestone,  and  all  find  their  main  supply  of 
gas  in  the  Trenton  limestone.  The  section  fumished 
by  them  is  as  follows:  — 

Feet 

Niagara  limeatone,  gray  and  blue,  dolomitic a» 

Niagara  clay,  a  cbaracterlsUc  bod  in  central  Ohio   .    .    .    .   2-t 

Ollnton  limestone  and  shale,  high  colored TS 

Medina  shale,  red  and  blue SO-100 

Hudson  River  sbale,  gray  and  blue 400-M 

Utioa  sbale,  dark,  almost  black,  in  places 27S 

Trenton  limestone aoo 

Bird's-eye  limestone ? 

The  Trenton  limestone  was  drilled  through  in  but  i 
sinele  well. 

The  Niagara  clay  contains  characteristic  fossils,  as 
does  also  the  Hudson-River  shale  and  the  Utica shale. 
The  former  shows  chaetetoid  corals,  and  fragments 
of  Zygospira  and  Orthis.  The  Utica  shale  contains 
LeptoTolus  insignis  Hall,  and  fragments  of  the  spines 
of  Echinognathus  of  Walcott  apparently.  The  Tren- 
ton limestone  is  crystalline  and  hard,  but  it  shows 
the  presence  of  fossils  in  abundance. 

The  gas  obtained  from  the  wells  is  delivered  witb 
moderate  pressure.  It  contains  a  notable  quantity 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  used  so  far  mainly 
for  heating  and  for  steam- production.  Judicious 
estimates  put  the  amount  yielded  each  day  by  three 
wells  in  Findlay,  the  county-seat  of  Hancock  county, 
at  five  hundred  thousand  feet.      Edwabd  Obton. 

Columbus,  O.,  June  1. 


A  tropical  American  turtle  on  AnticoBtL 

Professor  John  Maconn,  botanist  to  the  Canadian 
geological  and  natural-history  survey,  has  shown  me 
a  turtle  which  was  given  him  by  the  light-keeper  at 
West  Point,  Anticosti,  in  August,  18S.3.  It  was  lound 
living  near  the  lighthouse,  and  was  the  only  one  seen 
by  the  keeper  during  his  twenty  years'  residence  on 
the  island.  Mr.  F.  W.  True,  to  whom  I  sent  the 
specimen  for  identification,  pronounces  It  to  be  a 
half-grown  Chelanoides  tabulata  ( Walbaum)  Agasui. 
The  habitat  of  the  species  is  tropical  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  whence  it  was  probably  brou^ 
to  Anticosti  on  some  vessel.    C.  Habt  Mebriam. 


Aberf  8  aqoirreL 

On  the  lOtli  of  April  last,  on  my  return  from  a 
five-days*  visit  to  the  pueblo  of  the  Zufiis  in  New 
Mexico,  I  drove  through  an  extensive  pine-forest, 
which  the  road  enters  a  few  miles  from  Fort  Win- 
gate,  my  destination. 

There  were  in  the  ambulance  with  me,  besides  the 
driver.  Prof.  J.  W.  P.  Jenks  of  Brown  university,  cu- 
rator of  its  museum,  and  a  fellow-traveller,  a  friend 
from  Philadelphia.  Professor  Jenks  was  eagerly  on 
the  lookout  for  rare  things  in  south-western  birds 
and  mammals  for  his  college  museum,  while  bis 
friend  was  enjoying  himself  in  examining  two  speci- 
mens we  had  taken  along  the  road,  and  joining  in 
the  conversation  as  best  a  layman  may,  when  two 
enthusiastic  naturalists  formed  the  odds  against  him. 

Suddenly  the  driver  stopped  the  conveyance,  and 
directed  my  attention  to  a  large  gray  squirrel  that 
had  just  scampered  up  tlie  trunk  of  one  of  the  lofty 

f)ines,  and  was  now  sitting,  partly  hiding,  on  the 
ower  limb,  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree. 

In  a  moment  this  magnificent  creature  was  mhie, 
dead  at  my  feet. 
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It  proTed  to  be  a  fine  female  spedmeu  of  Aberfs 
squirrel  In  the  gray  pelage;  and  I  subsequenlly 
learned  from  others  who  have  hunted  them  in  this 
locality,  where  they  are  by  no  means  abundant,  that 
ihry  are  sometimes  taken  where  their  fur  is  of  a  jetty 
black,  with  the  tail  broadly  bordered  with  snowy 
while,  and  perhaps  similarly  marked  on  the  breast 
imd  lower  parts. 

Old  hunters  who  have  bail  the  opporttmlty  of  ob- 
serving its  habitSf  say  that  it  differs 
but  little  from  the  ordinary  gray 
squirrel  of  the  eastern  states.  In 
this  re^on  it  is  confined  to  the 
mountainous  belts  of  the  great  pine- 
trees,  in  which  it  spends  most  of 
its  time,  rarely  descending  to  the 
ground  except  for  water^  and  occa^ 
aionally  for  food. 

Specimens  have  been  taken  exhib- 
iting the  various  intermediate  stages 
of  coloring  between  the  black  and 
the  gray;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
black  variety  is  a  wonderfully  hand- 
some animal,  with  its  long,  wavy 
white  e margined  tail,  and  its  fantas- 
tic ear-tufts. 

The  ^rAy  one,  which  1  shot  on  the 
day   referred    to,    I  think  is^ 
without     exception,     a 
■pecimeii    of    the 
&iest    squirrel 
In  the  fauna 
of  our  coun- 
try,    I  have 
no  acquaint- 
ftbce    with 
m  n  o  t  h  e  r 
American 
species  that 
can    CO  m- 
pare  withit. 

I  do  not 
remember 
having  seen 
»t  any  time 
a  drawing 
of  this 
s^intrrel: 
so,  after 
bavlng  care- 
fully pre- 
pared the 
skin  and 
skeleton  of 
my  spcci- 
men,  I 
made  the 
llfe-sixe  fig- 
ure of  its  bead  which  ittustrates  this  letter. 

From  it  I  also  took  the  following  measurements, 
and  de.scriptiofi  of  its  external  characters  and  appear- 
ancao:  — 


Entire  upper  parts  of  a  grizdy,  iron  gray.  Lower 
halves  of  inner  aspects  of  ear-tufts,  and  a  median 
broad  stripe  from  shoulders  to  near  root  of  tall, 
of  a  brilliant  chestnut.  Ear-tufts  large,  com- 
posed of  straight  black  hairs.  Entire  under  parts, 
oorders  of  tail,  circum-ocular  stripe,  and  upper  sides 
of  feet,  pure  white,  A  rather  broad  dlvidiii;;-Une  at 
either  side,  between  the  white  of  under  part*  and 
gray  above,  jetty  black.  Central  hairs  of  tail,  for  its 
entire  length,  also  black,  forming  a 
mld-tbird  stripe  down  the  member. 
Claws  horn-color  and  curved. 
Whiskers  composed  of  six  or  ten 
black,  stiff  hairs. 

Other  jtquiiTels  are  also  found  in 
this  region,  specimens  of  which  I 
trust  soon  to  capture,  as  well  as  a 
series  of  the  various  grades  of  the 
black  varieties  of  the  present 
species. 

K  W.  SntTFELDT,  M,D. 


The  clasfiificatioo  and  paleon- 
tology of  the  U.  S.  tertiary 
depoaita. 

I  trust  that  in  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence you  will  permit  me  to  lodge  an 
emphatic  protest  against  the    geo- 
logical   and    paleontological    fan- 
cieij  which  appear  in  a  recently 
published    article    by    Dr. 
Otto  Meyer,  on  the  gen- 
ealogy of  the  species 
of  the  older  lertl- 
ary  forraattoni. 


nijLB  or  abkst'b  Sf^maasL, 
sctuaua  asirti  •$. 


Omthaetraa. 

tirr— 

'  ^  1r  fh»in  U|}  of  oottt  t*>  root  of  tall,  ' 

3&,0 

It. 

'«t  claw  .    .    . 

94,0 

e.& 

4.8 

4.S 
3.2 

LITE  BUSS  FROM  SitTURB. 


The  article  displays  such  a  monstrous  disregard 
or  ignorance  (or  both)  of  the  literatiu^  of  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  and  so  fully  betrays  the  author's 
misconception  of  the  numerous  species  that  have 
been  described  from  the  region  in  question,  that  it 
would  not  even  call  for  a  protest,  were  it  not  for  the 
air  of  respectability  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  cover 
of  the  A  mert can  journal  o/sct^ce^ 

Little  can  and  need  be  said  in  response  to  a  thesis 
which  maintains  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  Vicksburg  beds  overlie  the  Clai- 
borne sandSy  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter 
will  be  found  overlying  the  former,  when  not  a  par- 
ticle of  evidence  is  brought  forward  in  support  of  this 
statement. 
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I  take  tbis  opiKjrtimily,  also,  of  wartiiug  paleon- 
tologisti  against  the  acceptance  of  the  numerous  new 
tpeciofl,  which,  without  either  dt'soription  or  proper 
comp&rlaoQ,  are  claimed  by  Dr.  Meyer, 

Angelo  Heilprin. 

Acftdt^roy  of  D&iurai  «c|coce«, 
PbliadelphlA,  Jiuu>  3. 


Premature  appearance  of  the  periodical 
cicada. 

On  the  morning  of  Oct.  12,  1884,  when  1  chanced 
to  be  in  Virginia,  near  Clifton  station  on  the  Midland 
railroad,  my  attention  w&a  attracted  by  hearing  at 
some  distance  the  characteristic,  and  to  me  perfectly 
familiar,  note  of  the  periotlical  cicada  (C.  septen- 
decim).  Regarding  tlils  as  a  somewhat  novel  occur- 
rence at  that  time,  I  decided  to  investigate  it,  and  at 
once  proceeded  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound 
emanated.  Though  the  notes  were,  as  usual,  inter- 
rupted by  short  intervals,  I  found  it  easy  to  correct 
my  direction  with  each  recurrence  of  the  sound,  and 
was  soon  at  the  foot  of  some  small  oaks  in  which  the 
insects  were  lo<:ated.  There  were  at  least  three  males, 
and  the  interval  between  the  notes  was  quite  short. 
I  stationed  myself  under  one  of  the  trees,  and  care- 
folly  located  the  spot  from  which  the  sound  of  one 
of  the  insects  proceeded.  Although  it  was  not  pos- 
sible, from  any  position  I  could  assume,  to  see  the  in- 
sect itself,  hidden  as  it  wai  in  the  dense  foliage,  and 
at  the  height  of  some  twenty  feet,  yet  I  soon  knew 
within  a  few  square  feet  the  precise  part  of  the  tree 
occupied  by  it.  I  remained  some  fifteen  minutes 
listening  to  the  peculiar  rourr-r-r-r-r-row  with  which 
I  had  been  deeply  Impressed  when  a  boy  (1854  or 
1855t  in  my  native  state  (OHnols)  at  the  time  of  the 
great  swarm  that  left  its  withering  blight  on  all  the 
vegeintion,  but  which  I  have  since  heard  for  days 
together  na  late  as  1878,  I  think  ail  who  are  really 
familiar  with  this  sound  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
has  no  counterpait  in  the  whole  range  of  somid^ 
producing  creatures.  The  body  of  the  note  lasts,  on 
an  average,  about  two  seconds ,  upon  a  uniform  key, 
when,  without  being  interrupted,  the  pitch  rapidly 
drops,  with  what  musicians  call  a  '  slur,'  for,  as  near 
as  1  can  judge,  a  full  octave  or  more,  and  the  note 
abruptly  termi nates.  This  peculiar  termination  is 
difficult  to  detect  where  the  trees  are  full  of  tlic  sing- 
ing insects,  but  it  is  always  present;  and  in  this  case 
it  was  clearly  marked,  affording  me  a  fine  opportunity 
for  studying  the  phases  of  the  note,  and  timing  its 
longlh.  Had  I  been  an  entomologist,  and  aware  how 
anomalous  this  occurrence  was,  I  should  doubtless 
have  persisted  until  I  had  secured  a  specimen,  and 
should  have  searched  for  exuviae,  etc, ;  hut  as  I  felt 
absolutely  certain  as  to  what  I  heard,  and  did  not 
know  but  that  It  might  be  a  somewhat  ordinary 
occurrence,  I  merely  made  a  note  of  the  facts,  and 
leisurely  left  the  spot. 

Several  days  afterwards,  happening  to  be  in  conver- 
sation with  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  I  casually  mentioned 
ihe  circumstance  as  a  fact  in  his  line,  fully  expecting 
him  to  reply  that  it  was  no  very  unusual  thing.  To 
my  great  surprise,  lie  pronounced  It  impossible,  and 
wholly  discredited  the  accuracy  of  my  observation. 
He  said  I  must  have  heard  some  other  species  of 
cicada;  and,  when  I  asked  him  what  other  species  had 
a  note  precisely  like  that  of  the  periodiciil  one,  he 
could  do  no  better  than  to  name  the  common  harvest* 
fly  (Cicada  pminosa),  the  sharp,  shrili  note  of  which 
was  also  perfectly  familiar  to  me,  and  so  different 
that  I  could  no  more  confound  it  with  the  other  than 
I  could  [he  chirp  of  a  sparrow  with  the  cooing  of  a 


dove*  My  attempts  to  convince  him  by  describii 
the  sound  were  as  Ineftective  as  though  T  had  be 
speaking  to  one  who  was  himself  unfamiUar  with  J 

Having  the  courage  of  my  convictions,  I  ma 
on  the  first  opportunity,  to  lay  the  subject  I 
Washington  scientific  body  in  the  form  of  ; 
statement  of  the  case,  whereupon  the  learned  j 
sor  surprised  me,  not  only  by  no  longer 
gainsaying  it,  but  by  propounding  a  theory  i 
to  which  he  admitted  the  possibility  of  my  ohser 
tion  having  been  correct.  His  theory  was,  that,  on 
to  the  exceptional  heat  of  the  latter  part  of  that  i 
son,  a  few  of  the  brood  of  1885  which  were  nea 
the  surface  might  have  been  premattirelj  hronglit 
out  the  autumn  before.  Tbis  seemed  very  reasons- 
ble  to  me,  and  I  promptly  (and  seriously)  conmttt^ 
lated  Professor  Riley  on  having  discovered  a  theory 
to  explain  my  fact. 

Here  i  supposed  the  matter  was  to  rest;  and  htn 
it  did  rest  until  a  few  days  ago,  when  to  my  further 
surprise,  at  the  close  of  an  exceedingly  interestijij 
paper  which  Professor  Riley  read  before  the  sainci  to- 
ciety,  on  tlie  brood  of  cicadas  which  has  just  appeared, 
he  took  occasion  to  bring  up  the  subject  of  my  Ti^ 
ginia  observation,  and  to  pronounce  it  utterly  worUi' 
less,  and  the  occurrence  impossible  as  contrary  to  ill 
the  canons  of  entomology.  On  being  remindt' 
his  own  theory,  above  stated,  which  he  sei 
have  forgotten,  he  could  not  disclaim  it,  and  i 
renewed  It,  leaving  himself  in  the  position  of  1 
denying  and  admitting  the  possibility  of  the  event,. 

I  donot  make  these  statements  with  a  view  b 
arousing  a  controversy,  but  solely  in  the  hoj»e  that  ] 
some  of  your  many  observant  reaclera  may  be  able  to 
confirm  and  perfect  the  confessedly  incomplete  record 
which  I  hereby  make  of  this  singular  Incident 

I  will,  however,  venture  a  suggestion  drawn  fromi 
field  with  which  I  am  better  acQualnted.  Thetheoiy 
of  Professor  Riley  might,  1  think,  be  ^r'*«^t*'  't^Af^gth- 
ened  by  facts  derived  from  plants.  "f  a 

protracted  warm  spell  in  autumn  npoii  ^    liiiou 

of  this  climate  has  been  the  subject  of  inve^Ligalion 
on  my  part  for  a  series  of  years;  and  the  aotuinnil 
flowering  of  strictly  vernal  species  is  a  fact  attarted 
by  a  score  or  more  of  species,  most  of  which  have  bees 
recorded  snd  published.  It  is  not  <nmrnn-  ?«  dif* 
canons  of  botany,  but  consonant  to  t\  :  cIt 

standing  of  causes  and  effects.     And  1 1  r< ' 

similar  causes  produce  similar  effecta  on  loj^c^cU  'J  F 
one,  I  cannot  doubt  that  they  do  so ;  and  I  am  as  nm  ^ 
convinced  now,  as  I  was  at  the  time,  that  the  loomi  l 
heard  proceeded  from  veritable  seventeen^year  locoiti 
that  were  thus  prematurely  brought  from  their  hai 
subterranean  dungeons  into  the  genial  sunlight  w 
that  warm  October  day.  Lester  F,  Wjuux 

Wajblntrtuo,  June  6, 

The  recent  Chicago  fitonn  and  the  aun^lov. 

The  telegraph  reports  a  very  violent  thunder^store 
at  Chicago  during  the  night  of  June  2;  the  ligbtiiinf 
striking  many  buddings,  and  causing  the  loss  of  6t« 
lives.    I  was  in  Chicago  during  a  part  of  Mondsf* 
June  1.    At  that  time  the  reddish  glow  around  tfai  . 
sun  which  I  have  recently  described  in  youroolnfflsa  ^ 
was  almost  as  intense  as  I  have  ever  seen  it  even  to  J 
Colorado.     In  Colorado  any  great   hicreaie  in  lb] 
depth  of  tint  of  the  circumsolar  glow  iMirTrini^  a  fiBj 
in  temperature  with  conditions   fav  rtMl 

electrical  storms.     Tbe  rule  would  sti  tixail 

Uie  same  at  Chicago,  though  the  Great  Luk^  uuj  tesi  j 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  hall  near  them*  r 

Portland,  Ifo. 
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It  proved  to  be  A  fine  female  speolmaa  of  Abert^a 
Bqitlrrel  in  the  gray  pelage;  and  I  subsequently 
learned  from  others  who  have  hunted  ihera  in  this 
local! ly,  where  they  are  by  no  means  abundant,  that 
they  are  Bometimes  taken  where  tbeir  fur  is  of  a  jetty 
black,  with  the  tail  broadly  bordered  with  snowy 
white,  and  perhaj^s  similarly  marked  on  the  breaat 

I  and  lower  parts. 
Old  bunterB  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving  its  habits,  say  that  it  differs 
but   little   from   the  ordinary  gray 
squirrel  of  the  eastern  states.      In 
this   rejdon   it  is   conGned   to    the 

mountainous  belts  of  the  great  pine- 
trees,  In  which  it  spends  most  of 

its  time,  rarely  descending  to  the 

ground  except  for  water,  and  occa- 
L     sioriatly  for  food, 
B       Specimens  have  been  taken  exhib- 
W    iUng  the  various  intermediate  stages 

of  coloring  between  the  black  and 

the  gray:  and   it   is  said  that  the 

black  variety  is  a  wonderfully  hand- 

some  animal,  with   its   long,  wavy 
^   white  emargined  tail,  and  its  fanta^- 
■   tic  ear-tufts. 
m        The  pray  one,  which  I  shot  on  the 

day   referred    to,    I  think  is, 

without     exception,     a 

specimen    of    the 

fln«8t    squirrel 

in  the  fauna 

ol  our  coun- 
try.    1  have 

no  acquaint- 
,       ance    with 

another 

American 

species  that 

can    com- 

|iare  with  It. 
I  do   not 

remember 

liaving  seen 

at  any  time 

a    drawing 

of      this 

•  qntrrel: 

to,     after 

ba  ving  care- 
fully pre- 
pared  the 

skin    and 

skeleton   of 

my     speci- 

men,       I 

made  the 

life-size  fig- 
ure of  iu  head  which  illustrates  this  letter. 
From  it  I  also  took  the  following  measurements, 
"  description  of  its  external  characters  and  appear- 


Entire  upp^  parts  of  a  grizzly,  iron  gray.  Lower 
halves  of  mner  aspects  of  ear-tufts,  and  a  median 
broad  stripe  from  shoulders  to  near  root  of  tail, 
of  a  brilliant  chestnut.  Ear-tufts  large,  com- 
posed of  straight  black  hairs.  Entire  under  parU, 
borders  of  tail,  circum-ocular  stripe,  and  upper  sides 
of  feet,  pure  white.  A  rather  broad  dividing-line  at 
either  side,  between  the  white  of  under  parts  and 
gray  above,  jetty  black.  Central  hairs  of  tail,  for  its 
entire  lengthy  also  black,  forming  a 
mid-third  stripe  down  the  member. 
Claws  bom-color  and  curved. 
Whiskers  composed  of  six  or  ten 
black,  stiff  hairs. 

Other  squirrels  are  also  found  in 
this  region,  specimens  of  which  I 
trust  soon  to  capture,  as  well  as  a 
series  of  the  various  grades  of  the 
black  varieties  of  the  present 
species* 

K.  W,  Shufeldt,  M.D. 


The  clasai£icatioii  and  paleon- 
tology of  the  XJ.  8.  tertiary 
depoaita. 

I  trust  that  in  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence you  will  permit  me  to  lodge  an 
emphatic  protest  against  the    geo- 
logical  and    pal eonto logical    fan- 
cies which  appear  in  a  recently 
publifthe<l    article    by    Dn 
Otto  Meyer,  on  the  gen- 
ealogy of  the  species 
of  the  older  terti- 
ary formations. 


DtAD  or  ABKtIT'S   SQtJiaaiL, 
HCtUBUa  ASSBTt   ^. 
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LIFR  ftISS  PBOM  NATU1IS. 


The  article  displays  such  a  monstrous  disregard 
or  ignorance  (or  both)  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  and  so  fully  betrays  the  author's 
misconception  of  the  numerous  species  that  have 
been  described  from  the  region  in  question,  that  It 
would  not  even  call  for  a  protest,  were  it  not  for  the 
air  of  respectability  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  cover 
of  the  Ameriean  JQurnal  of  science. 

Little  can  and  need  be  said  In  response  to  a  tbeaie 
which  maintains  that  there  is  not  sufficient  erldeoce 
to  prove  that  the  Vicksburg  beds  overlie  the  Clai- 
borne sands,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ih^  lattw 
will  be  found  overlvlng  the  former,  when  not  a  par- 
ticle of  evidence  is  brought  forward  In  support  of  this 
statement. 
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But  Linn^  did  better  than  this  toward  the 
solution  of  our  problem.  In  his  '  Philosophia 
botanica '  of  1751,  he,  among  other  things, 
makes  the  following  propositions :  — 

"  Principium  florum  et  folionim  idem  est/' 
**  Principium  gemmarum  et  foliorum  idem  est," 

which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  would  seem  a  clear 
statement  of  the  truth ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  author,  as  he  wrote,  appreciated 
the  full  Import  of  his  words.  Certainlj^  his 
immediate  followers  and  pupils  did  not.  He 
stood  face  to  face  with  the  truth,  but  recog- 
nized it  not,  and  turned  away  from  it,  and 
from  the  only  line  of  thought  which  could  pos- 
sibly lead  to  light,  only  henceforth  to  wander 
in  vain  speculations  and  obscurities  pertaining 
to  his  theory  of  prolepsis,  —  a  theory  under- 
stood neither  b}-  his  contemporaries,  his  suc- 
cessors, nor  possibly  even  by  himself. 

But  while  Linn6  was  thus  hopelessly  lost 
in  the  mazes  of  his  own  imaginings,  another 
mind,  working  in  an  entirely  different  field,  took 
cognizance  of  the  problem.  A  young  student, 
afterwards  known  to  fame  as  Caspar  F. 
Wolff,  away  in  central  Germany  in  Frederick's 
university  of  Halle,  had  caught  the  spirit  of 
genuine  scientific  research,  and  in  his  thesis 
for  graduation  in  1759  published  an  exact, 
succinct,  and  perfectly  clear  statement  of  the 
modern  doctrine  of  vegetable  morphology. 
Wolff  had  ideas  of  his  own  concerning  genera- 
tion in  all  the  organic  world,  more  particularly 
in  the  world  of  animal  life.  His  taste  lay  in 
the  line  of  anatomy  in  its  ordinary  scope ;  and 
the  reference  in  his  thesis  to  matters  botanical 
was  entirely  apart  from  the  chief  purpose  of 
his  dissertation,  simply  incidental  for  the  sake 
of  completeness  ;  and  perhaps,  with  the  propo- 
sitions of  Linn^,  above  cited,  before  him,  he 
had  no  thought  of  propounding  any  thing  new 
to  botanical  science.  In  perfect  harmony 
with  his  subject,  Wolff  undertook  to  elucidate 
the  origin  of  the  various  organs  of  a  plant, 
and  in  so  doing  was  struck  with  the  extraor- 
diuar}'  similarity  everywhere  patent.  Regard- 
ing the  involucre  of  the  *  compound '  flower 
as  calyx,  he  perceived  easily  the  intergradation 
of  foliage  and  sepals ;  the  ripened  capsule, 
with  bursting  sides,  afforded  evidence  of  the 
foliar  nature  of  the  carpels ;  that  the  seed  is 
lai^ely  made  up  of  leaves,  appears  when  it 
germinates,  and  the  cotyledons  assume  and 
perform,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  leafs 
function;  sepals  and  petals  are  often  inter- 
convertible, and  stamens  not  infrequently 
show  transition  to  petals:  consequentl}'  in 
the  entire  plant,  so  far  as  immediate  analysis 


goes,  we  find  nothing  but  root,   stem,  and 
leaves. 

As  WohTs  thesis  had  to  do  with  generation, 
and  not  at  all  with  botany,  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  surprise  that  he  r^arded  all  this  simply  as 
introduction,  and  went  on  with  his  ^  theoria 
generationis,'  alleging  that  the  formation  of 
flower  and  fruit  is  due  to  failing  energy  in  the 
plant ;  that  all  modifications  have  origin  in  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  vegetative  power,  which 
diminishes  in  amount  as  growth  continues,  and 
finally  vanishes  altogether.  What  Wolff  hoped 
might  be  science,  has  been  forgotten ;  what  he 
lightly  esteemed,  is  science,  —  fact  not  without 
significance,  and  certainly  not  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  intellectual  work. 

But  if  Wolff  did  not  appreciate  what  be 
had  accomplished,  neither  did  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  seed  fell  not  into  good 
ground.  The  great  Haller  was  yet  living  and 
working,  at  once  botanist,  anatomist,  and  poet; 
but  he  saw  not  the  truth,  although  certainly 
familiar  with  Wolff's  writings.  The  Jussieoi 
were  busy  in  Paris,  arranging  and  re-arran- 
ging in  the  Jardin  des  plantes  ;  but  they  heard 
nothing  of  Wolff:  the  time  was  not  yet.  The 
scientific  vision  of  the  age,  dazzled  by  a  sud- 
den discovery  of  Nature's  richness  and  variety, 
was  not  yet  ready  to  be  concentrated  upon 
any  single  problem,  however  interesting  that 
problem  might  be  in  statement,  or  far-reaching 
in  outcome  and  solution.     T.  H.  McBRmE. 


VELOCITY  AND    SEDIMENT. 

The  observations  on  velocity  and  sediment 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  from  Cairo  to  the 
head  of  the  Passes  (1,060  miles),  have  not 
confirmed  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Login,  in 
'  The  benefits  of  irrigation  in  India,'  regarding 
the  relation  between  these  two  ftinctions  of 
fiowing  water.  His  conclusion  is  thus  stated: 
*'  The  author  believes  that  the  power  of  water 
to  hold  matter  in  suspension  is  directly  as  the 
velocity,  and  inversely  as  the  depth.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  water  in  motion  rolls  rather 
than  slides,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  this  rotary 
motion  that  water  has  the  power  to  hold  mat- 
ter in  suspension  ;  further,  that,  with  given 
velocities  and  defined  depths,  only  a  certain 
quantity  of  matter  can  be  held  in  suspension, 
whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  bed  or 
bank  of  the  river  or  canal.  If  the  velocity  be 
increased,  and  the  depth  remain  constant,  scour 
will  take  place.  If  the  velocity  be  decri^sed. 
and  the  depth  is  the  same,  there  will  be  de- 
posit." 


JtrXK  12.  1885.] 


I  The  suggestion  *  that  water  in  motion  rolls 
H  mther  than  slides/  is  vahxable  as  explaining 
W  the  'inner  movements  of  the  particles  of  water 
among  themselves/  which  are  aggregated  in  the 
indirect  currents  found  even  in  carefully  pre- 
pared be<la,  which  are  srametricaU  smooth, 
and  straight.  These  movements  were  well 
iUostrated  by  Mr.  Francis,  in  a  scries  of  ex* 
periments  at  Lowell  in  1867,  by  mixing  white- 
wash with  the  clear  water  of  an  artificial 
channel.  But  the  movements  of  mass  inaugu- 
rated Uy  the  relative  movements  of  the  particles 
uf  water  among  themselves  appear  too  feeble 
to  account  for  the  immense  quantities  of  sedi* 
ment  observed  in  suspension  in  great  alluvial 
nvers*  It  also  seems  clear,  as  concluded  by 
31r.  Ilerschel,  in  his  paper  on  the  erosive  and 
abrading  tK>wer  of  water,  ''that  direct  friction 
tends  to  drag  materials  along  the  lied,  or  down 
the  banks*  if  these  have  a  suflleiently  steep 
side-slope,*'  and  that  *Hhe  effect  of  the  simple 
fricUon  of  a  stream  upon  its  bed  and  banks  is 
not  a  source  of  danger :  its  action  is  very  slow, 
And  it  has  never  l^een  shown  to  be  of  a  danger- 
ous cbanieter  in  any  instance/'  Certainly  the 
se«l  V  grains  have  no  power  of  motion 

iUM  »t  of  the  water  surrounding  them; 

and  liiction  against  a  smooth  bed  could  not 
impart  such  vertical  movement  to  tlie  water 
as  is  neeesiiarv  to  lift  these  grains,  except  in 
the  slight  degree  that  may  result  from  the 
movement  of  the  particles  of  water  among 
themselves.  The  conditions  that  prevail  in 
natural  stream-beds  are  necessary  for  a  great 
suspension  of  sediment.  The  projections,  in- 
equalities, and  sinuosity  of  such  beds  expose 
the  material  composing  them  to  the  impact  of 
the  current  rather  than  to  simple  friction,  and 
also  cause  those  extreme  indirect  movements 
of  large  masses  of  water  that,  in  great  rivers, 
develop  whirls,  boils,  and  eddies,  and  which 
alone  are  capable  of  lifling  numerous  and 
coarse  grains  of  silt,  sand,  and  even  gravel. 
When  a  '  boil  *  rises  in  the  Mississippi  River, 
Uie  surface  may  be  raised  many  inches,  and 
the  charge  of  sediment  so  dense,  that  it  is  seen 
to  roll  away  from  the  crater  in  cloud -shaped 
masses. 

The  suspension  of  sediment  is,  then,  only  an 
Lodlrect  result  of  the  velocity,  depending  more 
directly  \iik>i\  the  chamcter  of  the  betl  —  its 
symmetry,  smoothness,  and  straightness, — 
than  upon  the  velocity  ^  or  the  relative  depth 
of  its  different  reaches  and  stages. 

The  amount  of  sediment  suspended  through- 
out the  Mississippi  River  appears,  however, 
more  controlled  by  the  tributary  most  largely 
supplying  its  volume  at  the  time  than   upon 
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any  or  all  other  causes.  It  was  noticed  by 
Capt.  Brown,  U.  8.  corps  of  engineers,  that 
"^  the  Missouri  was  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributors of  sand  to  the  Mississipju  River/* 
observably  even  m  the  South  Pass.  1,300  miles 
below  its  mouth. 

The  apparent  anomalies  in  the  following 
table  are  largely  explained  b}'  the  relative 
discharge  of  the  Missouri  and  the  clear-water 
tiibutaries-  It  will  be  observed  that  frequent- 
ly the  aggregate  bulk  or  weight  of  sedLment 
passing  per  second  (2  x  sediment  in  each 
foot)  is  greater  at  or  below  a  mean  stage  than 
it  is  at  the  maximum. 

In  this  table  the  velocity  is  divided  into 
half- feet  per  second  ;  and  in  the  other  columns 
are  given  the  number  of  perimls  during  the 
series  of  observation  in  which  each  rate  pre- 
vailed, the  number  of  separate  measurements 
taken  in  each  period,  and  the  mean  quantity 
in  each  period  at  each  rate  of  velocity. 

FuUon,  ITov,  27,  1 879,  to  Oct.  12,  2880, 
Mississippi  River  commiMsion* 
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From  the  theory  of  Mr.  Ivogin,  before  quot- 
ed, the  inference  is  drawn,  that  when  flowing 
water  is  saturated,  or  loaded  in  pro  [portion  to 
its  velocity  with  sediment,  the  erosion  and 
caving  of  banks  will  cease.  In  this  is  involved 
the  assumption  that  the  erosive  power  is  that 
of  friction  rather  than  of  impact.  Surveys 
have  been  made  by  the  Mississippi  River  com- 
mission which  show  the  relative  amount  of 
caving  on  the  right  and  left  banks  below  Cairo. 
In  this  part  of  the  river  the  line  of  demaron- 
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tion  lietween  the  muddy  discharge  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, following  the  right  or  west  bank,  and 
the  clear  water  from  the  Ohio  along  the  lell  or 
east  bank,  is  apparent  at  times  to  the  eye 
for  twenty  or  thirty  miles*  and  to  the  sediment 
trap  for  ten  times  this  distance.  At  Columbus, 
twenty  miles  below  Cairo,  the  amount  of  sedi- 
ment per  unit  of  measure  has  been  observed 
three  or  four  times  greater  on  the  west  than  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river.  But  these  compara- 
tive surveys  show  that  the  caviug  on  the  right 
or  west  bank,  washed  by  the  muddy  water,  is 
greater,  both  in  length  of  bank  and  in  area 
and  bulk,  tlian  it  is  on  the  opposite  shore^ 
wliere  the  water  is  undercharged  with  sediment. 
The  length  of  river  from  which  this  conclusion 
is  drawn  (230  miles)  is  thought  to  be  great 
enotigh  to  eliminate  any  local  or  abnormal  in- 
fluences on  velocity,  or  material  of  bank. 


AMERICA I^  CUMATOLOGICAL   ASSO- 
CIA  TION, 

This  second  annual  session  of  the  American  cli- 
matologic&l  associalion  was  held  at  the  halt  of  the 
Academy  of  medicine  in  New  Yurk,  May  27  and  28; 
th6  president^  Dr.  A.  L.  Loomis,  in  the  chair.  This 
aaaodalion  waa  organized  a  year  ago  in  Washing* 
ton,  for  tke  study  of  climatology  and  dlBeasea  of  the 
respiratory  organs. 

In  the  opening  address,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
27th,  the  president  expressed  the  opiuimi  that  the 
scope  of  the  society's  work  ought  to  be  enlarged,  so 
ta  to  inchide  the  study  of  affections  of  the  vascular 
tyetem  and  other  dlaeaseSi  as  well  as  to  investigate 
more  systematically  the  subjects  of  sanitaria  and  of 
mineral  springs.  This  suggestion  was  aftervrards 
adopted. 

In  Europe  the  study  of  these  subjects  had  gone 
much  farther  than  in  America^  and  it  was  becoming 
more  and  more  commtHi  for  European  physicians  to 
treat  tlieir  patients  by  prescribing  residence  for  great- 
er or  less  time  at  sanitaria  especially  adapted  to  tbeir 
diseases.  That  such  wa^  not  the  case  in  America 
was  not  due  to  the  lack  h\  this  country  of  the  cli* 
mates  which  possessed  the  necessary  beneficial  quali- 
ties, but  to  the  lack  of  systematic  study  of  the  subject 
by  the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  to  the  imperfect 
provision  for  the  wants  of  invalids  at  our  health 
resorts.  The  attempt  to  remedy  these  deHciencies 
was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  association. 

As  a  model  of  what  was  desirable  to  encourage  in 
the  way  of  sanitaria^  the  president  described  one  in 
the  Adironilacks,  devised  to  meet  the  wants  of  inva- 
lids of  limited  means,  where,  for  a  small  sum,  accom« 
mod  at  ion  is  provided  in  cottages  for  two  or  four 
patlentSt  with  a  common  dining-liali ;  also  tents,  etc., 
for  those  who  are  able  to  camp  out ;  the  whole  under 
the  charge  of  a  medical  board  and  an  attending 
physician. 


After  speaking  of  the  causes  of  pulmonary  phthisi 
Dr,  Loomis  said  that  the  objects  to  be  accomphshe 
in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  are  two, — ^to  impruv 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient;  and  to  stop  tb 
local  disorder  in  the  lungs,  preventing  the  enirano 
and  mnltipUcation  of  the  bacilli  tuberculosis,  (r 
climate  is  a  potent  means  of  accomplishing  bot] 
these  ends.  Good  climate  means  pure  air,  and 
must  be  determined  by  clinical  experience. 

The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  no4 
an  index;  for  the  only  dampness  injurious  to 
phthisical  patient  is  that  exhaled  from  the  ^IL  ladQ 
as  it  is  with  organic  matter  The  nature  of  the  ^ 
is  therefore  of  prime  importance.  It  mnsl 
and  porous,  admitting  of  good  drainage.  A 
soil  is  necessarily  bad. 

Dr.  Beverly  Robinson  of  New  York  read  a  paper  oa  ' 
antiseptic  inhalations,  instancing  cases  In  which  tifr 
had  obtained  decided  bejiefit,  especiaily  In  the  way  of 
alleviating  cough  by  this  method  of  treatment  Tht 
vapor  of  antiseptics  was  applied  by  means  of  a  w- 
pirator  worn  over  the  nose  or  mouth,  or  both,  from 
one  to  two  hours  a  day  in  some  cases,  and  nearly  in 
the  time  in  others. 

*  Catarrhal  affections  of  the  nasal  cavities  as  a  caust 
of  pulmonary  phthisis,*  waa  the  tlUe  of  a  paper  bf  i 
Dr.  W.  C.  Jarvifl  of  New  York.  The  position  Ukcnl 
was,  that  consumption  can  be  traced,  in  many  Ui-T 
stances^  to  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  larynx,  whiclk] 
in  its  turn  is  induced  by  the  irritating  effect 
the  discharges  frotn  the  pharynx  and  nasal  cavicttt,! 
tike  catarrhal  condition  in  this  situation  being  due  lol 
a  deflected  nasal  septum.  La  the  discussion  wbicd] 
foUowed,  it  became  evident  that  the  memberf  pret-^ 
ent  were  not  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Jarris'f  notil'] 
views* 

The  event  of  the  evening  session  was  the  preseolft- 
tlon,  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Williams  of  Brooklyn,  of  hitj 
ma  tic  cabinet^  with  histories  of  CAses  of  contu 
treated  therewith.  The  cabinet  conslsu  of 
tight  iron  safe,  with  a  plate-glass  front,  perfon 
near  the  middle  with  an  opening  about  an  in^h  id 
diameter,  through  which  passes  a  rubber  tub«,  i 
arranged  that  the  patient  can  hold  the  end  of  It  i^ 
hift  mouth  as  he  sits  upon  a  low  stool  in  the  cal^inH 
When  the  cabinet  is  closed,  this  tube  forms  th 
means  of  communication  with  the  exiemal 
phere.  The  patient  having  taken  his  seat,  and  { 
the  end  of  the  tube  in  his  mouth,  the  door  of  m\ 
cabinet  is  closed,  and  the  air  within  slightly  rarift 
by  means  of  a  few  strokes  of  an  air-pump.  By  tbll 
process  the  body  is  surrounded  by  a  rarifit?*!  *tm« 
phere,  while  the  respiratory  passages  are  iu  commtt 
nication  with  the  outer  air:  the  patient  h  the 
breathing  from  an  atmosphere  of  greater  deui^i^ 
that  surrounding  his  body,  with  the  effect  of  < 
ing  the  chest,  bringing  the  lower  part  of  the 
tory  organs  into  play,  and  affording  valuable  i 
of  muscles  of  respiration.  Dr.  Will  jams  also  claim* 
that  with  its  aid  antiseptic  sprays  and  vapors  can  b« 
carried  much  deeper  into  the  lungs  tlum  bjany  otbv 
m  ethod.  The  paper  an d  demonstratlotu  excited  maA^ 
interest»and  a  number  of  gentlemen  expremed  tha 
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It  prored  to  be  a  fine  female  specimen  of  Abert^s 
equirrel  in  the  gray  pelage;  and  I  subsequently 
learned  from  others  who  have  hunted  them  in  this 
iocalitff  where  they  are  by  no  means  abundant,  that 
Uiey  are  fometinues  taken  where  their  fur  is  of  a  jetty 
black,  with  the  tall  broadly  bordered  with  snowy 
white,  and  perhaps  similarly  marked  on  the  breaat 
and  lower  parts. 

Old  hunters  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving its  habits,  say  that  it  differs 
but  little   from   the  ordinary  gray 
squirrel  of   the  eastern  states.      In 
this   region   it   is  confined   to    the 
mountainous  belts  of  the  great  pine- 
trees,  in  which  it  apeuds  most  of  \\i^   >l 
its  time,  rarely  descending  to  the  "/  llin 
ground  except  for  water,  and  occft-         ^Vi^'fi: 
donally  for  food,                                         u,i   nui   , 

Specimens  have  l>een  taken  exhib- 
iting the  various  intermediate  stages 
of  coloring  between  the  black  and 
the  gray;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
black  variety  is  a  wonderfully  hand- 
some animal,  with  its  long,  wavy 
white  emargined  tall,  and  its  fantas- 
tic ear-tufts. 

The  gray  one,  which  I  shot  on  the 
day   referred    to»   I  think  is, 
without     ejEception,     a 
specimen    of     the 
finest    squirrel 
in  the  fauna 
of  our  coun- 
try.    I  have 
DO  acquaint* 
ance    with 
another 
American 
species  that 
can    com* 
pare  with  it. 

I  do  not 
remember 
baring  seen 
at  any  time 
a  drawing 
of  this 
squirrel: 
so,  after 
having  care- 
fully pre- 
pared the 
■kin  and 
skeleton  of 
my  sped- 
men,  I 
taade  the 
life-size  fiif- 
tire  of  its  head  which  illustrates  this  letter. 

From  it  I  also  took  the  following  measurements, 
and  description  of  its  external  characters  and  appcar- 
ancse:  — 


:nh\ 


Entire  upper  parts  of  a  grizzly,  iron  gray.  Lower 
halves  of  inner  aspects  of  ear-tufts,  and  a  median 
broad  stripe  from  shoulders  to  near  root  of  tail, 
of  a  brilliant  chestnut*  Ear-tufts  large,  com- 
posed of  straight  black  hairs.  Entire  under  parts, 
borders  of  tail,  circum-ocular  stripe,  and  upper  sides 
of  feet,  pure  white,  A  rather  broad  dividing- line  at 
either  side,  between  the  wliite  of  under  parts  and 
gray  above,  jetty  hlack.  Central  hairs  of  tail,  for  its 
entire  length,  also  black»  forming  a 
mid-third  stripe  <Jown  the  member* 
Claws  horn-color  and  curved, 
Whisker!»  composed  of  six  or  ten 
black,  stiff  hairs. 

Other  squirrels  are  also  found  in 
this  region,  specimens  of  which  I 
trust  soon  to  capture^  as  well  us  a 
Eieries  of  the  various  grades  of  the 
black  varieties  of  the  present 
speeies. 
/  R  W,  Shufeli>t,  M,0. 


The  claasificatton  and  paleon- 
tology of  the  U,  S.  tertiary 
deposits. 

I  trust  that  In  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence you  will  permii  me  to  lodge  an 
emphatic  protest  against  the   geo- 
logical   and    paleontological    fan- 
cies whicli  appear  in  a  recently 
published    article    by    Dr. 
Otto  Meyer,  on  the  gen- 
ealogy of  the  species 
of  the  older  terti- 
ary formations. 
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The  article  displays  such  a  monstrous  disregard 
or  ignorance  (or  both)  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  and  so  fully  betrays  the  author's 
misconception  of  the  numerous  species  that  have 
been  described  from  the  region  in  question,  that  It 
would  not  even  call  for  a  protest,  were  it  not  for  the 
air  of  respectability  which  in  given  to  it  by  the  cover 
of  the  American  journal  qf  science* 

Little  can  and  need  be  said  In  response  to  a  thesis 
which  maintains  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  Vicksburg  beds  overlie  the  Clai- 
borne sands,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter 
will  be  found  overlying  the  former^  when  not  a  par- 
ticle of  evidence  la  brought  forward  in  support  of  this 
statement. 
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ferent  plJices,  as  frora  gardens,  rooms,  barracks,  sick- 
chAtnbers,  tstables,  and  out-bouses.  With  tbiB  dust 
was  aown  neutral  bouillon  sterilized  by  beat,  attd 
cooked  potato,  with  tbe  result  of  fiuding  mauy  curved 
bacilli  in  all  tbe  cultures. 

S*=^.  The  curved  bacilli  do  not  exist  in  tbeir  cbarac- 
texistic  form  in  •  atmospheric  dn»t:  *  tbej  are  there 
present  in  the  germ  or  spore  condition.  In  fact,  if 
this  *du8t'  be  examined  Immediately  after  dilution 
with  sterilized  distilled  water,  very  few  curved  bacilli 
can  be  made  out;  and  these  are  hardly  recognizable  as 
such,  being  changed  in  appearance  by  the  development 
of  one  or  more  spores  at  their  enda,  or  somewhere  in  the 
middle  of  the  rod*  This  sort  of  change  is  precisely 
what  is  seen  in  cultures.  If  what  happens  in  these 
drops  of  diluted  dust  be  observed  from  day  to  day,  the 
number  of  curved  bacilli  will  be  seen  to  vastly  in- 
crease until  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  tbe  spore 
formation  recommences, 

4*=*,  The  presence  of  curved  bacilli  En  water,  and  of 
their  spores  in  the  air,  f  unnshes  a  sufficient  eacplana- 
tion  of  the  presence  of  these  organisms  whei-«ver  air 
or  water  can  penetrate. 

Intestinal  dejections  in  simple  diarrhoea^  as  well  as 
la  dysentery  and  typhoid-fever,  broncbo-pnlmonary 
secretions  In  all  diseases  of  the  lunf^s,  from  simple 
catarrh  to  advanced  tuberculosis,  pus  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  saliva  of  a  sick  or  well  man,  — all  substances, 
in  fact,  whicli  can  nourish  the  germs  of  bactftria, 
contain  the  curved  bacilli,  and  oftentimes  in  much 
greater  number  tlian  the  other  bacteria,  which  are 
also  found  in  such  culture-media.  Tbe  mud  of  the 
streets,  made  up  of  dust  aod  water,  can  also  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  favorable  medium  in  which  they  are 
numerous  and  active, 

5*,  These  micro-organ  isms  are  decidedly  a^o&fe, 
and  only  flourish  on  the  surface  of  liquids.  They  are 
mobile^  moving  with  the  rapid  oscillations  of  vibrios, 
and  very  refractive.  They  are  easily  colored  by 
methyl  violet  in  watery  solution,  and,  thus  stained, 
flbow  all  the  described  forms,  —  commas,  curves,  ome- 
ga, S,  spirals,  etc.  In  general,  they  are  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  but 
are  thicker  and  less  regular  than  these:  in  fact,  no 
peculiarity  of  form  or  staining  distinguishes  them 
from  tbe  bacilli  foimd  in  cholera  dejecta.  Sowing 
the  bouillon  with  dust  proves  that  the  spores,  whose 
formation  was  observed  as  above,  are  their  resting 
stage :  moisture  seems  to  be  the  condition  indispensa- 
ble to  their  perfect  development, 

6°.  Collected  first  on  bouillon  or  cooked  potato,  and 
then  cultivated  on  nutrient  gelatine,  these  curved 
bacilli  form  rounded  colonies  with  serrated  edges 
composed  of  highly  refractive  granules.  These  colo* 
nies,  kept  at  20^-22°  C,  grow  in  the  gelatine,  and 
liquefy  it,  finally  producing  a  colony  of  the  shape  of 
a  glove-finger, 

7*^.  Until  conclusive  inoculation  experiments  shall 
be  made,  proving  the  pathogenic  properties  of  tbe 
curved  bacillus  of  cholera,  the  conclusion  to  be 
reached  Is,  that  these  latter  are  the  same  as  are  found 
in  all  secretions,  normal  or  pathological,  provided 
these  have  come  In  contact  with  water,  which  is  tbe 


normal  habitat  of  curved  bacilli,  or  with  alft  wblei 
furnishes  transportation  for  the  germs, 

[These  experiments  are  exceedingly  interesting,  bu 
no  proof  i«  offered  to  show  the  exact  correspond  en  ei 
of  the  curved  bacilli  spoken  of»  with  those  of  cholrra,! 
Johne's  work  ( Science,  June  5, 1S8S)  speaks  of  tbe  di*-l 
tinctive  difference  between  Kocb's  comma  baciUn 
and  that  of  Flnkler  and  Prior;  and  this  latter 
answer  to  all  of  the  description  given  by  Hericooil 
of  tbe  curved  bacilli  he  has  observed.] 


HYPODERMIC   INJECTION    OF   CUL- 
TURES OF  CURVED  BACILLL 

In  a  paper  on  the  effects  produced  in  man  aadl 
animals  by  the  ingestion  and  hypodermic  injection 
of  cultures  of  the  bacteria  of  cbol<?rAic  diarrhoea  j 
{Compter  rendttf,  1885,  U4S),  are  given  some  Intw-j 
esting  results  obtained  by  Bochefonlaine  in  exptfi-| 
ments  made  with  cultures  obtained  from 
diarrhoea  in  peptonized  gelatine. 

The  first  generations  were  found  to  liquefy  ihej 
gelatine  with  a  cup-shaped  depression  terminated  I'F  [ 
a  deep  point.  Kone  of  the  cultures  contained  the  I 
curved  bacillus  alone;  but  always,  and  in  gr«MLterl 
number  than  this,  were  found  rods  or  spirilla  fttllf  I 
developed.  There  were  never  found  in  the  cultait«| 
the  very  short,  rapidly  moving  bacteria  which  filled 
the  watery  discharges  in  cholera.  Every  tiiccesftlfs 
generation  showed  an  Increaae  in  tbe  number  of  tlif  | 
simple  curved  bacillL 

I.  The  author  has  on  four  different  occasional  swiil*  | 
lowed  pure  cultures  of  the  curved  bacillus  of  the  Uilrd  | 
and  fourth  generation  without  ill  effect, 

II.  Two  adult  guinea-pigs  were  inoculated  In  i 
flank  with  a  fourth  of  a  centimetre  of  a  mixture  of| 
equal  parts  of  water  and  gelatine  containing  the  « 
tnre:  both  were  found  dead  the  next  morning*  The 
autopsy  showed  great  effusion  on  the  inoculated  siti 
and  opposite  abdominal  wall,  with  nothing  in  tbe  tn^l 
temal  organs.  Two  other  guinea-pigs  were  Inocti'f 
iated  with  an  eighth  of  a  centimetre  of  tb«  satu#l 
mixture,  and  the  smaller  one  dicni  in  twenty-fowr  ^ 
hours,  witli  appearances  similar  to  the  first  two.  The 
second  showed  no  symptoms.  Microscopic  exam  la 
tion  of  tbe  blood  of  the  three  dead  animals  showeAl 
nothing.  The  same  injection  was  made  In  two  laifer  I 
guinea-pigs,  with  no  result. 

III.  The  experimenter  injected  three*fourUii  of  a 
centimetre  of  the  mixture  under  the  skin  of  his  lefl 
fore-arm,  with  the  result  of  much  oedematoui  imU- 
Ing  and  some  pain,  with  deep  fluctuation  in  the  vt- 
gion  of  the  puncture,  three  days  afterwards.  Bladt 
blood  obtained  from  this  point  showed  no  ba 
either  microscopically  or  upon  cultivation. 

The  inferences  that  the  writer  draws  are,  that  Uisi 
ingestion  of  the  cholera  microbes  produces  no  na*^  J 
pleasajit  symptoms;  that  their  hypodermic  iojectloii 
will  produce  local  symptoms  if  in  •ufficlenlly  larft 
dose;  and  that  the  blood  of  man  and  animals  undtr 
normal  conditions  will  destroy  cultiirea  of  tbe  baetacs 
of  choleraic  diarrhoea. 
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It  proved  to  t)c  a  fine  female  spedmeu  of  A  berths 
squirrel  in  the  §i:i-ay  pelage;  and  I  subsequently 
learned  from  others  who  have  hunted  them  In  this 
locality,  where  they  are  by  no  means  abundant,  thai 
they  are  sometimes  taken  where  their  fur  is  of  a  jetty 
black,  with  the  tail  broadly  bordered  with  snowy 
white,  and  perhaps  similarly  marked  on  the  breast 
mnd  lower  parts. 

Old  hunters  who  have  had  the  opportuaity  of  ob- 
serving Its  habits,  say  that  it  diflFers 
but  little  from  the  ordinary  gray 
squirrel  of  the  eastern  states.  In 
Ihis  region  it  is  confined  to  the 
mountainous  belts  of  the  great  piue- 
treeSi  in  which  it  spends  most  of  \^      f 

itj  time,  rarely  descending  to  the 
ground  except  for  water,  and  occa- 
sionally for  food. 

Specimens  have  been  taken  exhib* 
Iting  thi^  various  Intermediate  stages 
of  coloring  between  the  black  and     \Km\[\  ii 

the  ^ray:  and  it  is  said  that  the 
black  variety  is  a  wonderfully  hand- 
some animal,  with  lis  long,  wavy 
white  emargined  tail,  and  its  fantas- 
tic  ear- tufts. 

The  irrdy  one,  which  I  shot  on  the 
day   referred    to,    I  think  is, 
without     exception,    a  / 

specimen  of  the 
ftnest  squirrel 
In  the  fauna 
of  our  coun- 
try* I  have 
no  acquaints 
ance  with 
another 
American 
apecles  that 
can  com- 
pare with  it. 

I  do  not 
remember 
having  seen 
at  any  time 
a  drawing 
of  this 
squirrel: 
so,  after 
having  care- 
fully pre^ 
pared  the 
akin  and 
ftkeieton  of 
my  Bped- 
m  e  n «  I 
made  the 
Itfe-sise  fig- 
ure of  iu  bead  which  illustrates  this  letter. 

Prom  it  I  also  took  the  following  measurements, 
and  description  of  it«  external  characters  and  appear- 
ance:— 


ill  I 


Entire  upper  parts  of  a  grizzly,  iron  gray.  Lower 
halves  of  inner  aspects  of  ear-tufts,  and  a  median 
broad  stripe  from  shoulders  to  near  root  of  tail^ 
of  a  brilliant  chestnut.  Ear- tufts  large,  com* 
posed  of  straight  black  hairs.  Entire  under  parts, 
borders  of  tail,  circum-ocular  stripe,  and  upper  sides 
of  fect^  pure  white.  A  rather  broad  dividing-line  at 
either  side,  between  the  white  of  under  prirts  and 
gray  above,  jetty  black.  Central  hairs  of  taiJ,  for  its 
entire  length,  also  black,  forming  a 
mid -third  stripe  down  the  member. 
Claws  horn-color  and  curved- 
Whiskers  composed  of  six  or  ten 
black,  stiff  hairs. 

Other  squirrels  are  also  found  in 
this  region,  specimens  of  which  I 

llllUIHilUI^        ^^^^^  ^^^"  ^^  capture,  as  well  as  a 
[lumMmMmmaMf.,      gerles  of  the  %'ariouB  grades  of  the 

black   varieties   of    the   present 

snecies* 

K,   W.   SHt  FELDT,  M.D. 


The  claasificatlon  and  paleon- 
tology of  the  IT.  S,  teiHarj 
deposita. 

I  trust  that  in  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence you  will  permit  me  to  lodge  an 
emphatic  protest  against   the    geo- 
logical  and    paieontologieal    fan- 
cies which  appear  in  a  recently 
published    article    by    Dr. 
Otto  Meyer,  on  the  gen- 
ealogy of  the  species 
01  the  older  terti- 
ary formations. 
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V^^  urs  stsB  raoM  jfATras, 

The  article  displays  such  a  monstrous  disregard 
or  ignorance  (or  both)  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  and  so  fully  betrays  the  author's 
misconception  of  the  numerous  j^pe'cies  that  have 
been  described  from  the  region  In  question,  that  It 
would  not  even  call  for  a  protest,  were  it  not  for  the 
air  of  respectability  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  cover 
of  the  American  Journed  qf  science. 

Little  can  and  need  be  said  in  response  to  a  thesis 
which  maintains  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  Vicksbui^  beds  overlie  the  Clai- 
borne sands,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter 
will  be  found  overlying  the  former,  when  not  a  par- 
ticle of  evidence  Is  brought  forward  in  support  of  this 
statement. 
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duc«d,  coDlinued  to  exceed  in  ampUuide  almost  anj 
that  I  have  recorded* 

Fortunately,  however,  this  earthquake  was  pre- 
vented from  being  excess  I  vely  destructive  by  the  im- 
usiial  slowness  of  the  oscillations.  The  period  of  the 
principal  movements  appears  to  have  been  not  far 
short  of  two  seconds.  For-  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
gi'eatest  velocity  and  acceleration,  we  may  treat  the 
4w3  centimetres  movement  as  simply  harmonic;  and 
we  find  for  the  greatest  velocity  6,8  centimetres  per 
•econd,  and,  far  the  greatest  acceleration,  21  centi- 
metres per  second,  or  ^j  of  g.  If  the  amplitude  of 
motion  which  was  recorded  here  bad  occurred  in  con- 
junction i^ith  the  more  usual  period  of  Uiree-quartera 
of  a  second  or  so,  the  deatructloti  would  have  heen 
immense.  The  earthquake  appears  to  have  been  felt 
over  an  area  of  about  twenty  thousand  square  miles. 

Mr,  Sekiya  writes,  "  We  are  going  to  exhibit  your 
seismograph  in  the  exhibition  in  London,  to  be  held 
next  Maj%     I  am  sure  we  will  get  a  first-prize  medal.'* 

Whether  Mr.  Sekiya  and  the  Tokio  university  au* 
thorities  get  their  medal  or  not,  they  should  at  least 
excite  admiration  for  the  zeal  and  success  with 
which  they  are  pursuing  the  study  of  seismology, 

J.  A.  EWIZTG. 

Oatvenlty  collegvi  Dtuidae. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  ON  SHIPBOARD. 

A  PAFEB  receably  presented  to  the  British  institu- 
tion of  civil  engineers  by  Mr.  Andrew  Jamieson 
gare  rise  to  an  exceedingly  interei^iing  and  instructive 
diaeuasiom  The  author  of  tbe  paper  considered  the 
advaDtages  of  the  electric  light  on  board  ship  to  be 
sammed  up  in  the  following  points:  its  healthful- 
ness;  freedom  from  heat,  odor,  or  gaseous  products; 
its  general  agreeableness ;  its  freedom  from  danger 
of  setting  fire  to  combustible  material;  removal  of 
tbe  danger  of  storage  of  inflammable  llhimlnants; 
avoidance  of  the  nuisance  of  cleaning  and  refilling 
lamps;  reduction  of  apace  occupied  by  total  plant; 
and  a  fair  com i>etl lion  in  cost  of  illumination. 

The  dynamo  should  be  placed  with  its  axis  in  the 
fore  and  aft  line,  in  ordi^r  to  reduce  the  gyros tatic 
effect  caused  by  rollings  and  thus  to  lessen  the  heat- 
ing of  its  bearings.  It  should  be  capable  of  develop- 
ing the  required  electromotive  force  at  its  regular 
speed;  should  be  self-regulating;  shoulij  not  *  spark;  ^ 
should  not  heat  the  conductors  when  running  light; 
should  contain,  either  in  its  own  coils  or  in  the  con- 
ducting system,  not  less  than  ninety-six  per  cent  pure 
csopper;  and  the  system  should  have  an  insulation 
resistance  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  ohms  per 
volt,  generated  at  the  regular  speed  of  working.  The 
speed  is  generally  preferred  to  be  under  six  hundred 
or  six  hundred  and  fifty  revolutions  per  minute. 
Higher  speeds  demand  more  careful  supervision,  give 
rise  to  danger  of  heated  bearings  and  sometimes  of 
bursting  the  armature,  cause  objectionable  gyros tatic 
action  in  uneasy  ships,  and  make  it  difficult  to  drive 
by  direct  connection. 


The  engine  should  be  capable  of  driTing  cotiliQ 
ously  and  indefinitely  as  to  time,  without  danger  < 
heating  or  break-down.     Its  governor  should  control 
the  speed  within  five  per  cent,^  with   variation 
steam-pressure  of  ten  pounds  or  more  per  s«4Ua 
inch,  and  a  variation  of  load  of  ninety  per  cent,  u 
with  full  load,  or  with  nothing  on  but  the  dyna 
A  tachometer,  or  coutinuotis  a  peed -Indicator,  U  j 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  engine  as  exhibiting  all  va 
tloDS  of  speed*    An  electrical  governor  acting  up 
the  throttle-vaive  is  thought  to  be  a  desirable  itistn}- 
ment. 

\Vlien  not  driven  directly,  the  dynamo  Is,  as  a  nils, 
connected  to  its  engine  by  cotton  rope,  the  steel-vii« 
coiled  belting  coming  into  use  in  the  United  Stitei 
not  apparently  having  been  introduced  into  Gresl 
Britain.  The  Westinghouse  engine  is  reported  to  be 
doing  excellent  work.  Brotherhood's  *  three-cyllnde 
engines,'  and  the  Tower  *  spherical  engine,'  are  also 
working  satisfactorily.  FrictJon  pulleys  have  \ 
used,  in  some  cases p  instead  of  belting,  for  ind 
connection. 

The  system  of  distribution  is  usually  one  of  t« 
principal  kinds  :  in  the  one  method,  a  set  of  relit 
wires  is  used;  in  the  other,  the  bull  of  thesbiji  I 
the  return  currents.  The  latter  system  is  tlie  lan^ 
costly  and  more  easily  fitted,  and  gives  rise  to  iessff- 
sistance:  but  it  has  the  disadvantages  that  a  faoUk 
the  leading  wire  has  more  effect  than  In  the  i 
contact  with  the  hull  short-circuiting  the  cur 
is  more  likely  to  be  injured  by  leakage  of  salti 
upon  the  conductor,  in  which  event  corrosion  { 
with  serious  rapidity ;  but  care  in  protecting  the  wlrow 
and  in  placing  them,  reduces  the  danger  from  Ui«»« 
causes  to  a  very  small  quantity. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  junctiotii  < 
wires  should  be  very  carefully  and  thoroughly  i 
dered ;  and  the  site  of  wire  should  be  such  that  1 
should  give  at  least  a  square  centimetre  area 
fifty  ampt^res,  according  t^  the  rule  of  Sir  Willlj 
Thomson.  But  the  author  of  the  paper  would  adopi 
the  rule:  Make  the  conductivity  of  the  wire  not  \m^ 
than  ninety-five  per  cent  that  of  pure  copper, 
give  it  a  cross-section  of  a  square  millimetre  for  i 
ampere  and  a  half  of  current,  or  al)out  a  miuare  ind 
to  a  thousand  ampi^res ;  the  insulation  resistance  i 
the  whole  circuit,  including  switches,  etc.,  to  be  u<< 
less  than  a  thousand  olims  per  volt  of  electromodn 
force  of  ihe  dynamo.  Failures  are  usiually  due 
neglect  of  the  precaution  of  testing  tbe  infuiaU4)ttl 
when  the  plant  is  put  in  place.  Safety-wirpt,  » 
prevent  the  overheating  of  any  part  in  case  of  wirf* 
crossing,  should  always  be  introdui:od. 

The  size  of  lamp  should  be  teu-candle  powrf  for 
staterooms  or  *  cabins,*  twenty-candle  power  for  the 
saloons  and  larger  rooms,  and  fifty  to  a  htmilrsi 
candle  power  for  above-deck  iUumhiatiou*  AI^ 
lamps  of  ten  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  caaik 
power  are  used  on  men-of-war  for  Illuminating  Ifc^ 
surroundings  of  the  ship,  and  for  protection  aplait 
the  unobserved  approach  of  torpedoes*. 

>  In  tbe  United  Btst««,  a  TurlnttoQ  of  two  pvr  c«Bt  t*  vm 
xldrrcd  too  ^ool. 
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I     Juxi 

I     TEN  KATE'S  EXPLORA TIONS  IN  WEST- 
I  ERN  AMERICA. 

^^^ArxKB  UeToilng  himself  for  a  number  of  years  to 
^^^Bi  ipecial  study  of  somatology,  and  also  to  the  more 
VPmeral  acquiremeDts  neceaaary  for  an  ethnologist, 
Dr.  H,  Ten  Eate»  jun..  bom  in  La  Hague,  set  out  on 
diCTert^ut  expeditions  to  study  some  tribes  and  nations 
in  natvra.  He  accompanied  PHnce  Bonaparte  to 
Lapland  and  Finland  in  the  summer  of  18S4,  and  In 
the  present  year  has  undertaken  an  extensive  trip  to 
Suritiam,  aided  by  subsidies  from  a  number  of  sci- 
entific societies.  Tbe  expedition  which  he  undertook 
through  the  south-we*t  of  the  United  States  antJ  the 
north-west  of  Mexico  was  performed  in  the  space  of 
about  thirteen  months,  —  from  November,  1882,  to  Be- 
oember»  188:5,  —  and  resulted  in  many  valuable  discov- 
eries and  observations,  described  by  him  at  length  in 
bis  recent  volume  written  in  Dutcli,  *  Reiz^n  en  on- 
derzoeklDgen  in Noord-Amerika  *  (Leiden,  Brill,  1885, 
464  Pm  8°)*  with  map  and  two  plates  containing  views, 
portraits  of  Indiana,  etc.  Having  reached  the  west 
through  Texas  and  Arizona,  he  first  paid  a  visit  to  So- 
nora,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Califoruian 
peninsula.  He  found  there  graves  of  the  Pericd  Indi- 
ans, whose  skulls  and  bones  proved  them  to  belong  to 
a  race  anthropologically  distinct  from  the  Cochiml,  and 
other  tribes  farther  north  in  the  same  peninsula.  He 
left  that  dry  country  to  pass  through  Sonora  again, 
and  north  to  the  Gila  River,  to  the  Mohave  reserve  on 
Colorado  River,  to  central  Arizona,  to  the  P^pago 
and  Apacbe-Tlnn^  settlements  in  the  same  territory, 
to  Zufil  and  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  scattered 
along  the  Kio  Grande.  The  aboriginal  trlljes  last 
acen  by  him  were  the  southern  Uten  and  the  tribes 
In  the  centre  and  the  east  of  the  Indian  Territory. 
We  easily  understand  that  the  space  of  thirteen 
months  was  but  a  short  lapse  of  time,  cons  id  e  ring 
the  immense  area  travelled  over,  and  the  large  num- 
1>er  of  Indian  tril>es  and  other  objects  of  ethnologic 
interest  which  came  under  his  observation;  but, 
in  reading  the  long  and  interesting  report,  we  must 
Acknowledge  that  the  traveller  has  matle  the  best 
Ui6  of  the  opportunities  ofifered  him.  There  is  an 
endless  variety  of  remarks  on  botany,  geology,  zool- 
ogy; on  Indian  dreases,  customs,  pictographs,  color 
adjectives;  on  government,  politics,  history,  and  po- 
litical economy  of  the  countries  visited.  We  also 
me«t  at  times  with  a  few  pungent  remarks  on  the 
traders,  cowboys,  politicians,  and  "judges'  in  the  far 
west, — observations  which  greatJy  help  to  brighten 
llie  narrative,  and  enhance  the  interest  we  take 
In  iu 

'Sereml  smaller  articles  auxiliary  to  this  report 
were  Issued  by  Dr,  Ten  Kate  before  Its  appearance. 
Their  purpose  is  to  give  scientific  accounts  of  Indian 
cnmiuws^  bodily  admeasurements,  tribal  names,  etc. : 
they  are  written  In  French. 
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THE  GLACIAL  PERIOD  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Its  a  paper  on  this  subject  recently  read  to  the 
Geological  society  of  London,  Dr,  R.  von  Lendeiifeld 
suld*  that,  although  several  previous  writers  have 


suggested  that  bowlders  and  gravels  found  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Australia  are  of  glacial  origin,  the  evi- 
dence is  vaj^e,  and  no  clear  proof  of  glaclation  has 
been  brought  forward.  During  a  recent  ascent  of  the 
highest  ranges  in  Australia, — parts  of  the  Austra- 
lian Alps,  —  where  he  discovered  a  peak  which  he 
named  Mount  Clarke,  7,256  feet  high,  he  found 
trace*  of  glaclation  In  the  form  of  rochen  moutonniea 
throughout  an  area  of  about  a  hundred  square  miles. 
The  best  preserved  of  the  ice* worn  surfaces  were 
found  in  a  valley  named  by  the  author  the  Wilkin* 
son  valley,  running  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
Immediately  south  of  Midler's  Peak  and  the  Abbot 
Range.  No  traces  of  ice-action  were  found  at  less 
than  5,8<X>  feet  above  the  sea.  The  rocks  showing  ice- 
action  are  all  granite;  and  the  fact  that  the  surfaoee 
have  been  polished  by  glaciers  is  said  to  be  proved  by 
the  great  size  of  such  surfaces,  by  their  occurrence  on 
spurs  and  projecting  points,  by  many  of  them  being 
woni  down  to  the  same  general  level,  and  by  their 
not  coinciding  in  direction  with  the  joints  that  trav- 
erse the  rock.  Dr.  von  Lendenfeld*s  paper  closed 
with  a  comparison  of  the  evidence  of  glacial  action 
in  Australia  with  that  in  New  Zealand. 

Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney  considered  that  more  evidence 
was  necessary  in  order  to  establish  the  point  con- 
ten  tied  for  by  Dr.  von  Lendenfeld.  All  his  proofs  were 
founded  on  granite,  which  ha^l  a  constant  tendency 
to  form  rounded  bosses.  The  fact  that  the  supposed 
roche$  moutonnees  occurred  on  spurs,  rendered  the 
matter  still  more  doubtful,  seeing  that  in  small  glaci- 
ated tracts  such  surfaces  were  chiefly  found  in  valleys. 
It  was  a  remarkable,  and  to  him  a  very  :^usplclous« 
fact  that  no  moraines  or  perched  blocks  were  noticed: 
in  fact,  the  only  point  of  importance  adduced  in  favor 
of  the  author^s  view  seemed  to  be  the  difference  In 
the  direction  of  the  joint^planes  and  of  the  rounded 
<3urfaces  ;  and  this  he  thought  Insufficient. 

Mr.  W.  T.  B  Ian  ford  agreed  with  Professor  Bonney, 
and  mentioned  examples  of  the  occurrence  in  the 
plains  of  India,  where  glaclation  wasoutof  the  ques- 
tion, of  granite  surfaces  simulating  roches  mouton- 
n^es,  and  of  larger  dimensions  than  those  cited  by 
the  author.  It  seemed  to  him  not  impossible  that 
Dr.  von  Lendenfeld  was  right  ;  but  the  ev  hie  nee 
brought  forward  was  certainly  not  siifficient.  The 
clrcuinstance  most  In  favor  of  a  glacial  origin  for 
the  supposed  r aches  mouUmniea  was  their  restriction 
to  a  particular  elevation. 


THE  RECENT  CHOLERA  CONFERENCE 
IN  BERLIN 

At  the  recent  cholera  conference  in  Berlin,  May 
2-^8,  the  principal  disputants  were  Koch  and  Petten- 
kofer,  the  former  asserting,  and  the  latter  denying,  the 
specific  character  of  the  so-called  *  comma  '  bacillus 
of  cholera. 

The  following  summary  of  the  position  of  each, 
taken  from  reports  that  have  just  reached  us,  may  be 
of  Interest  to  our  readers. 

Koch's  grotmds  for  his  assertions  he  stims  up  as 
follows  :  L  The  constant  occurrence  of  the  bacillus 
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in  seventy-nine  cases  of  cholera  examined  In  Cal- 
cutta. 2.  He  demonstrated  pure  cultures  of  the 
comma  bacillus  from  France,  Italy,  and  Grermany, 
all  exactly  alike.  3.  He  considers  it  proven  that  this 
comma  bacillus  occurs  only  in  cholera,  may  be  differ- 
entiated from  others  similar  to  it,  and  is  diagnostic 
of  the  disease.  4.  He  demonstrated  inoculation  ex- 
periments upon  animals,  as  follows:  — 

Five  cubic  centimetres  of  a  five-per-cent  solution  of 
sodic  carbonate,  and  in  twenty  minutes  ten  cubic  cen- 
timetres of  meat-broth  containing  a  pure  culture  of 
the  comma  bacillus,  were  injected  into  the  stomach 
of  each  guinea-pig.  Immediately  afterwards  lauda- 
num (one  centimetre  for  each  two  hundred  grams 
weight)  was  injected  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
This  served  to  narcotize  the  animals  for  one-half  an 
hour  to  one  hour.  The  next  day  they  were  ill,  with 
bristling  hair,  great  weakness  of  the  hind-legs  and 
muscles  of  the  back,  and  died  in  from  one  to  three 
days.  Section  showed  swelling  of  the  intestinal 
glands,  and  the  stomach  and  coecum  full  of  an  alka- 
line, colorless,  flocculent  fluid,  containing  almost 
a  pure  culture  of  the  comma  bacillus.  This  experi- 
ment was  made  upon  eighty-five  guinea-pigs. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  with  Finkler  and 
Prior,  and  Denecke's  bacillus,  but  in  much  smaller 
number.  The  results  were  very  different,  Finkler's 
bacillus  producing  putrefaction  in  the  intestinal  con- 
tents, as  shown  by  their  smell. 

Therapeutic  experiments  upon  the  inoculated  ani- 
mals showed  merely  that  large  doses  of  calomel,  or 
the  use  of  naphthaline,  would  prolong  the  life  of  the 
animal  for  a  day  at  most.  The  comma  bacillus  is 
easily  destroyed  by  drying  and  other  disinfecunts, 
as  by  a  one-half-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

The  observations  upon  man,  considered  by  Klein 
and  Macnamara  to  be  of  the  nature  of  infection  ex- 
periments, Koch  took  up  again,  and  showed,  that,  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  physicians  who  took  the 
'  cholera  course  '  in  Berlin,  but  one  had  cholerine, 
and  comma  bacilli  were  found  in  his  dejections. 

He  has  also  found  that  the  comma  bacillus  will 
live  in  well-water  thirty  days,  in  dirty  canal-water 
seven  days,  twenty-four  hours  in  the  contents  of  a 
privy,  three  to  four  days  in  moist  linen,  eighty-one 
days  in  the  harbor-water  of  Marseilles  (Nicati  and 
Rietsch),  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
days  on  agar-agar.  Koch  has  never  found  any  rent- 
ing form  at  all  like  the  spore  stage  of  some  other 
bacteria. 

Pettenkofer  confessed  himself  not  convinced.  He 
said  the  inoculation  experiments  were  unsatisfactory. 
Those  made  with  Emmerich's  short  staffs  at  Naples 
and  at  Munich  were  much  more  so.  The  manner  in 
which  Koch  inoculated  his  animals  threw  no  light 
upon  the  subject,  for  only  man  had  the  disease.  He 
cannot  agree  that  the  comma  bacillus  is  more  than 
a  usual  accompaniment  of  cholera.  The  epidemi- 
ological knowledge  of  cholera  is  to  be  completed  by 
considering  the  comma  bacillus  its  cause,  —  a  difiicult 
thing  to  prove,  since  drying  kills  this  organism  ;  and 
yet  in  lower  Bengal  a  dry  year  is  notoriously  a  favora- 
ble one  for  the  disease. 


The  comma  bacilli  are  found  only  in  the  intestines, 
not  in  the  organs;  and  yet  the  intestinal  glands  are 
highly  absorptive.  Cholera  is  not  a  combuiation  of 
infection  and  intoxication,  but  an  infectious  disease, 
pure  and  simple.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  futore 
Emmerich's  staffs  may  be  found  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  These  are  found  in  the  organs  of  the 
inoculated  animals,  and  produce  cholerarlike  vomit- 
ing and  diarrhoea.  Before  fully  accepting  the  bacil- 
lus, more  must  be  known  of  the  epidemiology  of  the 
disease.  Since  cholera  is  not  communicated  dIrecUy, 
so  the  cholera-germ  is  not ;  and,  since  cholera  de- 
pends upon  place  and  time,  the  cholera-germ  most 
be  governed  in  the  same  way. 


ROLLE STONES  LIFE  AND  WORK, 

Rolleston's  worthiest  memorials  are  the 
growing  school  of  biol(^y  at  Oxford,  and  the 
important  zoological  and  anthropological  col- 
lections of  its  university  museum.  His  re- 
markable energy,  however,  enabled  him  not 
only  to  do  his  work  as  a  teacher,  and  take  the 
part  of  a  leader  in  university  politics,  but  to 
add  to  knowledge  by  investigations  in  many 
subjects.  His  original  papers,  dealing  with 
topics  pertaining  to  anatom3%  physiology,  zool- 
ogy, archeology-,  and  anthropology,  are  scat- 
tered over  the  pages  of  different  journals,  and 
the  reports  and  transactions  of  various  socie- 
ties. It  is  well  that  some  of  his  friends  have 
collected  these  scattered  writings,  and  secured 
their  republication  in  the  volumes  before  us. 
Professor  Turner  of  Edinburgh  has  edited  them ; 
and  Prof.  E.  B.  Tylor  of  Oxford  has  added  t 
brief  biography,  which  is  full  of  interest  as  giv- 
ing a  clew  to  the  source  of  the  remarkable 
influence  which  RoUeston  was  able  to  exert  in 
favor  of  natural  science,  at  a  time  when  the 
'  traditions,  and  the  preponderance  of  the  sen- 
timent of  his  university,  were  against  sach 
studies. 

Rolleston's  father,  vicar  and  chief  land-owner 
of  a  small  Yorkshire  parish,  was  a  go<>d  classi- 
cal scholar,  and  undertook  the  primar}-  educa- 
tion of  his  son,  who,  it  is  said,  was  able  to 
translate  Homer  at  sight  when  only  ten  years 
of  age.  The  lad  had,  from  the  first,  something 
of  the  tastes  and  instincts  of  the  naturalist :  he 
read  Izaak  Walton,  and  Gilbert  White's  ever- 
charming  '  Selborne,'  and  in  his  play-boors 
mounted  the  skeletons  of  mice  and  weasels, 
and  stuffed  the  skins  of  birds  and  beasts  of 
the  neighborhood.  After  subsequent  3'ears  at 
school,  he  won  a  classical  scholarship  at  Pem- 
broke college,  Oxford,  and  began  residence  in 

ScientUtc  oddretMt  and  papers.  By  Qbobob  RoLLsrcof * 
M.D.,  F.R.8m  Linacre  profetaor  of  anatomv  and  pbyiiologj» 
and  fellow  of  Merton  oollege.  2  ▼OI0.  Oxford,  Oartadca  prtn% 
1884.    76+M7p.,  portr.,illiMtr.,6pU    8*. 
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his  eigbteenth  year.  He  seems  to  have  been 
nnasually  boyish  for  his  age.  A  coDt€raix)rarv 
records  *'  how  yotmg  he  was  in  every  way,  be- 
ginning at  first  sight  to  tell  with  schoolboy 
frankness  all  about  his  stud}'  at  Sheflleld,  how 
he  furniBhed  it.  how  the  boy  next  him  had 
died,  and  how  he  had  read  all  bis  Greek  plays." 
llie  master  of  Pembroke  did  not  trouble  him- 
self concerning  the  unsophistication  of  his  new 
scholar.  He  said,  *'  He  is  a  clever  Yorkshire- 
man  ;  and,  when  a  Yorkshii^-man  is  clever^  be 
is  clever/' 

In  1850  Rollestou  graduated  with  a  first  class 
in  classics,  and  next  year  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  his  college.  His  fellowship  was  only 
tenable  on  the  condition  that  he  should  graduate 
in  medicine  within  a  certain  period*  Oxford 
affording  at  that  time  even  less  opportunity 
than  now  for  medical  studies,  he  went  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  hospital  in  London,  After  com- 
pleting his  professional  course  he  worked  witli 
notal)k*  success  for  a  time  in  the  English  hos- 
pital at  Smyrna,  towards  the  close  of  the  Cri- 
mean war.  In  1H57  we  find  him  settled  in 
London,  and  assistant  physician  to  the  hospi- 
tal for  sick  children.  Extracts  from  letters 
written  at  this  period  show  him  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  work,  and  Interested  not  merely 
in  his  little  patients,  but  endeavoring  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  their  parents.  **  I  see  a 
good  deal  of  the  Ix»ndon  poor  by  this  means, 
and,  though  I  find  among  them  much  stupidity 
and  brutishness,  I  nevertheless  see  more  of 
qualities  which  are  estimable.  Love  and  self- 
denial  I  see  constantly,  and  I  make  it  ray  busi- 
ness to  encourage  these  qualities/' 

HoUeston's  career  was  not,  however,  to  be 
that  of  a  successful  London  physician.  His 
character,  his  talents,  and  his  learning  were 
not  forgotten  at  Oxford ;  nor  had  he  lost  his 
love  for  his  university.  Before  he  had  prac- 
tised a  year  in  London,  the  Lee's  readership  in 
anatomy,  and  the  jK)st  of  assistant  physician 
to  the  Radcliife  infirmary,  fell  vacant,  and  Rol- 
lestou was  elected  to  both.  For  some  time 
after  returning  to  his  alma  mater,  be  was  hamp- 
ered in  the  performance  of  his  teaching  duties 
by  the  necessity  of  practising  medicine  to  make 
a  sofficient  income ;  but  in  I860,  being  then 
in  his  thirty-first  year,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Linaere  professorship  of  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology^ just  endowed  by  Merton  college.  This 
position  be  held  for  the  rest  of  his  life*  Onoe 
freed  from  the  cares  and  distractions  of  a 
physician's  life,  RoUeston^s  future  career  was 
that  of  an  earnest  teacher  and  investigator,  and 

Gc^tagonist  in    the  weary  war  which  biology 
d  to  wage  in  Oxford,  year  after  year,  before 


it  could  obtain  any  standing  in  the  university 
less  galling  than  a  begrudged  and  contempt- 
uous tolerauce. 

Wheu  Rollestou  was  appointed  Linaere  pro- 
fessor, the  Oxford  museum  was  being  organized 
n gainst  much  opposition,  partly  on  financial 
grounds,  but  mainly  because  a  jKJwerful  group 
of  universit}'  leaders  had  aroused  the  senti- 
ment that  natural  |»henoraena  should  only  be 
studied  from  an  artistic  or  emotional  stand- 
point* The  beliefs  of  this  group  were^  that 
there  was  something  degrading,  if  not  abso- 
lutely obscene,  in  the  study  of  the  bare  facts 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  ;  that  skulls  of  early 
races  of  mankind  were  disagreeable  objects, 
which  no  well-bred  [lerson  would  ever  look  at 
but  through  the  semi-translucent  atmosphere  of 
history  and  poetry :  that  organic  nature  could 
never  interest  any  one  iK)S8e8sing  refined  feel- 
ings, except  when  a  hazy  glamour  had  been 
thrown  arouud  it  by  the  discoloration  and  dis- 
tortion of  naked  facts  by  mental  spectacles 
of  '  sweetness  and  light ; '  that  the  objective 
study  of  the  question,  how  man  came  to  live, 
and  move,  and  have  his  being,  was  not  only 
irreligious  (which  might  be  pardoned),  but  un- 
gentlemanly,  and  therefore  inexcusable.  The 
forces  and  feelings  against  which  Rollestou  had 
to  contend,  are  hard  to  picture  in  imagination 
now,  but  they  were  then  very  real  and  vigor- 
ous.  Ten  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Linaere  professorship,  an  Oxford  man  told  us 
that  all  the  natural-science  students  in  Oxford 
called  themselves  mathematicians;  and  even 
mathematicians  were  regarded  with  contempt 
by  the  average  undergraduate,  whose  boyish 
aesthetictsm  led  him  to  gently  coo  that  '  cul- 
ture *  was  all  in  alL  and  literature  its  only  road. 
Against  this  sentiment  Rolleston  had  to  work. 
He  had  personally  experienced  that  a  student 
who  intended  to  adopt  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine was  heavily  handicap[)ed  if  he  gave  up 
three  or  four  years  of  his  life,  after  leaving 
school,  to  the  sole  study  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
As  one  excelling  in  classical  scholarship,  and 
skilled!  *  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians/ 
he  could  command  a  respectful  hearing,  even 
tvom  the  most  eonserv^ative  supporters  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Oxford  curriculum.  His 
indisputable  excellence  as  a  schohir,  his  elo- 
quence, his  energy,  his  executive  ability,  bis 
genial  nature,  bis  universally  recognized  hon- 
esty of  pur|>o8e,  and  hatred  of  alt  sham  or 
subterfuge,  enabled  him  to  do  what,  perhaps* 
no  other  man  of  his  time  could  have  done; 
namely,  obtain  at  Oxfoixl  a  tolerably  fair  rec- 
ognition of  the  value  and  inq>ortauce  of  bio- 
logical study. 
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No  one  can  bring  about  a  great  refonn, 

unless  in  a  social  medium  already  somewhat 
prepared  for  it.  It  was  Rolleston's  good  for* 
tune  to  work  at  a  time  when  hia  efforts  were 
not  mere  hojieless  assaults  on  a  foitress  ren- 
dered impregnable  by  prejudice.  He  battled 
at  an  epoch  when  many  sympathized  with  him, 
and  were  ready  to  help.  But  it  is  his  glory  to 
have  been  the  leader,  exceptionally  fitted  by 
natural  gills  and  academic  career,  to  couduct 
to  victory  those  who  desiretl  to  widen  the 
range  of  Oxford  studies.  To  him.  more  than 
to  any  other  one  man,  is  it  due  that  in  bio- 
logical teaching  the  university  on  the  Isis  is 
now  pressing  close  on  the  heels  of  her  Bister 
on  the  Cam. 


PROFESSOR  MARSH  ON   THE  DING- 
CERATA, 

Of  late  years  Professor  Marsh  has  been  fol- 
lowing  the  plan  of  selecting  a  certain  group  of 
extinct  vertebrates,  and  thoroughly  elucidat- 
ing its  structure  in  an  exhaustive  monograph. 
Where  practicable,  this  plan  is  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  the  subject ; 
but  it  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  paleontologist 
to  obtain  his  materials  in  the  necessary  abuu- 
dance.  The  volume  before  us  is  a  magnificent 
one,  surpassing  in  many  respects  all  other  pale- 
ontologieal  works.  Never  liefore  has  such  a 
remarkabl3'  perfect  series  of  mammalian  fossils, 
illustrating  a  single  group,  been  brought  to- 
gether. Onl}'  in  the  tertiary  lake-deposits  of 
western  America  could  such  a  collection  have 
been  formed ;  but  few  can  realize  what  an 
expenditure  of  time,  labor,  skill,  aud  money, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  is 
represented  by  the  raw  material  of  this  work. 
Had  Professor  Marsh  done  nothing  beyond  col- 
lecting, he  would  still  be  entitled  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  all  biologists. 

The  introduction  gives  a  short  hut  sufficient 
account  of  the  geology  of  south-western  Wyo* 
ming,  the  only  region  w^hcre  remains  of  the 
Dinocerata  have  been  found.  The  section  il- 
lustrating this  part  is  open  to  serious  criticism, 
in  that  it  substitutes  for  the  long-established 
nfimcB  of  formations  given  hy  Hay  den.  King, 
and  Powell,  new  terms  derived  from  some  char- 
acteristic fossil.  Such  arbitrar}'  changing  of 
accepted  names  can  only  result  in  '  confusion 
worse  confounded/  This  section  refers  the 
Laramie  to  the  cretaceous,  whereas  it  is  almost 
certainly  tertiary.  The  Puerco  is  altogether 
omitted. 

The  Dinocerata  :  a  ftwnoffraph  of  an.  exiimri  ttrder  9/  ffigan- 
tie  mammaU^  By  Othkiikl  Chaiixes  Maksb.  U.  S.  gie^ologl. 
eft]  •UtTcy.    Monogr.    Vol.  x.     Wanhinffton,  1^^.    237  p^»  5«  pi. 


The  descriptive  \mn  of  the  book  opens  wltl 
a  chapter  on  the  skull,  in  which  the  most  ciu 
ous  part  of  these  most  curious  animals  is  illu9 
trated  with   much    care.     A   remarkable  luidl 
novel  feature  of  this  chapter  is  the  series  of* 
sections  of  the  skull  which  it  presents.     Tbeas 
sections    are  made  in  all  directions,  — traot-. 
verse,  vertical,  and  horiisontaly — and  thorougli 
ly  display  the  internal  structure  of  the  skull, 
sinuses,  cranial  cavity,  olfactory'  chambers,  i 
well  as  the  characters  of  those  bones  whieb 
cannot  be  seen  from  the   surface.     Professor 
Mai*sh  has  here  indicated   a   new  method 
investigation,  which  is  certain  to  peld  valuable 
results  in  the  Aiture,  as  it  already  has  in  ht^ 
bands.     Strange  to  say,  the  description  of  ilA 
skull  ignores  almost  entirely  the  basi-ocdpitAl^ 
sphenoidal,  and  periotic  regions,  as  well  at  ttii 
foramina  at  the  base  of  the  cranium.     ThestI 
are  most  im[>ortant  features,  and  their  omisaoo 
detracts  materiallv  fVora  the  value  of  the  chap- 
ter.    The  lower  jaw   receives   very   thoroogii. 
description  and  illustration  ;  its  chief  }>eculis^ 
ities  are   the   backward   projecting   condyle 
and,  in  the  males,  the  anterior  flanges,  fori 
protection  of  the  great  upper  tusks.     Profes 
Marsh  shows  that  in  the  females  these  tuskij 
were  very  small,  and  that  in  consequence  iU 
fianges  of  the  mandible  are  absent  or  rudimen-J 
tary  ;  thus  correcting  the  very  natural  error  into! 
which  8peir  and  Osborn  had  fallen  io  i^gar^l- ' 
ing  the  Aange  as  a  generic  instead  of  a  sexual 
character. 

The  chapter  on  the  teeth  nee<l  not  detain 
except  to  notice  the  lower  incisors  and  canines 
Osborn  and  Speir  first  showed  that  these  teetl 
differed  from  those  of  all  other  ungulates 
having  bilobed  crowns.  In  his  restoration 
'  Tinoceras  '  and  elsewhere.  Professor  M.i 
represents  these  teeth  as  having  a  very  ditfcr 
ent  shape,  though  the  onl}^  actual  specin 
figures  (woodcut  38,  p.  37)  is  an  cvi 
much-worn  canine;  of  *  Dinoceras,*  be 
figures  of  three  isolated  incisors.  We  mu 
believe  that  the  restoration  of  these  teeth 
*  Tinoceras  '  is  erroneous. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  aud  \9laA 
able  chapters  in  the  book  is  that  on  the  bniii. 
The  brain  iu  the  Dinocerata  *'  was  proportioD- 
ately  smaller  than  in  any  other  known  mamroil^ 
recent  or  fossil,  and  even  less  than  in  some  nfl>* 
tiles.  It  was  indeed  the  most  reptilian  hrno 
in  any  known  mammal.**  This  is  a  most  x^ 
markable  and  unexpected  fact,  Tbis  chapter 
is  enriched  by  an  extended  and  valuable  serici 
of  cranial  casts  of  mammals  from  nearly  all  the 
tertiary  formations.  Lartet  flrst  {ioiuted  ml 
the  comparatively  small  size  of  tlie  brain  in  Ili4" 
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tcrtiar>"  mammals  ;  and  his  results  have  been 
confirmed  by  Cope,  Bruce,  and  others,  but  by 
no  one  with  such  a  wealth  of  illustration  as  by 
Professor  Marsh.  The  latter*s  genei-alLzations, 
however,  are  somewhat  league,  and  not  al- 
together novel,  and  in  one  case  inaccurate. 
Professor  Marsh  says,  "^  All  tertiary  mammals 
had  small  brains/  While  such  is  the  general 
r,  it  has  conspicuous  exceptions ;  as  m  the 
aur  Anaptomorphus,  described  and  figured 


the  Dinooerata,  and  will  be  read  witli  great 
interest;  and  the  two  3Ui>erb  folding  plates 
which  illustrate  this  chapter  have  never  been 
approached  in  the  general  accuracy  of  the  8e[> 
arate  parts,  or  in  the  beauty  of  drawing.  In 
the  figure  of  Dinoceras,  however,  the  humerus 
is  incorrectly  drawn,  and  we  believe  that  the 
fore-limb  is  too  much  flexed  (compare  plate 
28,  fig.  2). 
Tlie  general  conclusions  form  the  least  satis- 


W> 
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by  Cope,  and  in  some  raiocene  mammals.  Of 
the  latter  Professor  Marsh's  selection  is  not 
tiie  best  to  bring  out  the  facts.  Aside  from 
this,  Pix>f€S8or  Marsh*©  assemblage  of  facts  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  well  worthy  of 
careftd  study. 

Chapters  v. -xii.  are  taken  up  with  full 
and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  trunk,  neck, 
aod  limbs.  No  point  of  importance  is  left  in 
donbt,  and  we  may  be  said  to  know  the  oste- 
ology of  the  Dinocerata  almost  as  fully  as  that 
iif  auy  recent  group  of  mammals*  Such  com- 
pleteness of  material,  and  fulness  of  detail,  con- 
ally  excite  the  reader's  admiration. 
IChapter  xiii,  deals  with  the  restoration   of 


factory  section  of  the  work.  Lack  of  space 
forbids  any  full  analysis  of  this  chapter,  but 
some  portions  of  it  demand  notice.  In  the 
main,  the  scheme  of  classification  of  the  ungu- 
lates here  proposed  agrees  quite  closely  with 
that  made  by  Professor  Cope  (Proc.  Amer. 
phii,  soc,  liS82,  pp.  435-447),  though  with 
some  manifest  improvements.  No  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  agreement  is  made,  however,  and 
the  reader  would  not  suppose  that  Cope  had 
ever  written  on  the  subject.  When  the  latter 
proposed  the  order  Amblypoda,  including  Cory- 
pbodon  and  the  Dinocerata,  Professor  Marah 
rejected  it  in  these  words  :  ''^  A  careful  consid- 
eration  of  the  characters  of  Coryphodon,  so  far 
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as  now  koown,  indicates  that  the  genus  repre* 

sents  a  distinct  family  of  ix^rissodactyl  ungu- 
lates, the  CorjpUodoiitidac-  The  skull  is 
dearly  of  this  type,  and  the  skeleton  and  feet 
present  no  ditterences  sullxciently  important  to 
justify  a  separation  from  that  natural  order'* 
{Amer.  joum.  »c,  and  arU,  3d  ser*  vol.  xiv.  p. 
84).  Yet  in  the  present  volume  he  adapts  the 
order  under  the  name  of  Amblydactyla.  But 
the  proposed  new  terms,  Amblydactyla,  Cory- 
pho<iontia,  Holodactylu,  and  Cliuodaetyla,  are 
all  synonymes  of  earlier  names,  and  cannot  be 


The  plates  of  this  volume  are  beyond  aU 
praise.     Tliey  are  drawn  with  the  utmost  fides" 
ityt  and  at  tbe  same  time  are  most  beaulifi 
specimens   of  artistic  skill.     In  this  resp 
they  maj'  challenge  comparison  with  any  sin 
larwork*    The  printing  and  type  leave  nothir^ 
to  be  desired,  and  the  numerous  Qnely  execuU 
woodcuts  add  much  to  the  clearness  of  tlie  Wi 
Notwithstanding,  then,  all  that  we  have  foui* 
to  criticise,  '  The  Dinocerata  *  is  a  splendic 
piece  of  work,  which  is  an  honor  to  Americ 
scientific  enterprise. 
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ncftTouATioK  or  tmocitiukt)  inockb  ma^rsh.    oKC-TntttTiKTu  NATLCiAL  stxa* 


adopted*     This  volume  is,  we  believe,  unique     REPORT  OF 


among  modern  scientific  works  in  not  contain- 
ing a  single  reference  in  the  text  to  the  work 
of  others,  and  tbe  reader  never  knows  how 
much  of  the  book  has  already  been  anticipated. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  scrupulously  exhaustive 
bibliography  appended  ;  but,  as  few  can  plod 
through  such  a  mass  of  pamphlets,  injustice 
cannot  be  avoided  by  this  method. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  as  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  Dinocerata.  The  genus  first  to 
be  named  was  the  Uintatherium  of  Leidy  :  tlie 
Tinoceras  and  Dinoceras  of  Marsh,  and  the 
Loxolophodou  and  Eobasileus  of  Cope,  were  de- 
scribed at  later  dates.  As  far  as  the  evidence  in 
this  volume  goes,  these  names  all  refer  to  tiie 
same  genus,  which,  of  course,  must  be  called 
Uintatherium.  Tiie  shortness  of  this  article 
will  not  allow  us  to  attempt  to  prove  this  prop- 
osition, but  we  believe  it  capable  of  satisfactory 
demonstration.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
slight  importance. 


THE    U.  S.  ENTOMOLOGIS 

FOR  28S4. 

Workers  in  economic  entomology  look 
ward  with  especial  interest  to  the  appearan 
of  the  annual  rejiort  of  the  U.S.  eotomologia 
The  bureau  under  bis  charge  is  the  only 
stitution  devoted  to  this  department  of  t 
which  is  liberally  supix)rted  ;  and  therel! 
is  rightly  expected  that  this  report  shall  1 
most  important  contribution  to  applied 
mology  during  the  year. 

The  report  before  us,  contained  in  the  ] 
of  the   department  of  aginculture   for  U 
consists  of  a  hundred   and  thirty- four 
illustrated  by  ten  plates.     The  more  imp 
articles  in  the   body   of  the  report   treat 
keix)sene  emulsions,  the  streaked  cottonwool 
leaf-beetle,  the  southern  butfalo  l  -  t-' 

cranbeiTy- fruit  worm.     There  at  ^  i  i 

the  main   report  several   re^iorts    by  6|»cctftl 
agents. 

The  article  of  most  general  interest  Is  th»t 
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of  kerosene  emalsions ;  and  we  are 
see  considerable  apace  devoted  to 
of  caution  and  advice  *  as  to  the 
I  attending  their  nse  :  for  it  can  hardly 
that  the  discussions  of  the  kerosene 
ion  iii  these  reports  have  been  heretofore 
icted  ''in  the  spirit  of  an  investigator, 
lOt  in  the  spirit  of  an  advocate." 
nxperiwents  with  kerosene,  and  the  in- 
B  of  devices  for  applying  insecticides, 
Ken  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
^  the  bureau  during  the  past  four  years. 
irork  has  been  of  great  iraporUnce  ;  but 
lard  to  see  on  what  grounds  the  late  com- 
jner  of  agriculture  claimed  that  *'  the 
remedies  and  insecticide  appliances  now 
generally  employed  with  aiitisfaction,  and 
MJtly  discussed  and  recommended  in  the 
lltural  press,  have  originated  during  my 
listratiou  of  the  department  *'  (p.  13)* 
s  successful  intioduction  of  Apan teles 
?ratus,  a  parasite  of  the  iriipoi^ted  cabbage- 
.  is  one  of  the  most  practical  results  of 
ork  of  the  bureau  ;  and  the  working-out 
}  life-history  of  the  cranberry *fruit  worm 
o  important.  The  article  by  Mr*  Hub- 
ou  the  rust  of  the  orange,  is  very  complete, 
t  that  nothing  is  said  to  lead  the  reader 
nk  that  any  thing  has  ever  been  published 
J  concerning  this  disease.  This  is  the 
surprising;  since  we  find,  that,  although 
ite  which  is  supposed  to  cause  the  rust 
•fully  figured,  the  name  given  to  it  by 
Btd  five  years  ago  is  nowhere  used  in  the 
ST  The  creatui*e  is  referred  to  as  simply 
*ust-mite/  or  as  *  the  mite.' 
5  illustrations  are  not  so  good  as  we  have 
)d  to  expect  in  these  reports.  Of  the  fig- 
m  the  ten  plates,  nearly  one- half  are  re* 
ctions,  and  the  original  figures  are  nearly 
boto-engravings.  The  photo-eugraving 
sses  are  a  great  boon  to  impecunious 
igators   who   cannot  atfbrd    to    employ 

frs;  but  in  a  small  report,  which  is 
the  only  visible  result  of  the  expen- 
f  a  vast  sum  of  money,  we  have  a  right 
k  for  something  better.  It  is  due  to  the 
Miowever,  to  say  that  the  new  figures 
Berent  evidence  of  truthfulness. 
Koking  at  the  report  as  a  whole,  we  find 
ia  it  of  value,  but  still  not  so  much  as 
kirly  be  exj^eeted  when  we  consider  the 
aber  of  entomologists  employed  (we 
een),  and  the  size  of  the  appropria- 
ae  to  the  bureau  (nearly  ^30,000  for 
'  ending  June,  1881).  It  is  true  that 
ologiat  complains  that  the  work  of  the 
I  outgrown  its  present  means  of  put- 


ting results  before  the  public ;  but  this  com- 
plaint would  have  more  force  if  he  were  more 
economical  of  the  space  at  his  disposal*  If 
the  bureau  has  accumulated  large  additions  to 
knowledge  which  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
agriculturists  of  the  country,  why  devote  what 
is  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  report  to  an 
article  on  cabbage-insects,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  a  compilation  from  sources  which  are 
eas3*  of  access?  or  why  devote  seven  pages 
to  republishing  an  address  on  '  General  truths 
in  applied  entomology '  ? 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  society  for  psy- 
chical research  held  in  Boston^  June  4^  a  report  was 
made  by  the  committee  on  ihoupht- transference  which 
covered  n  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  experiiutmta 
upon  guessing  digits  ami  the  colors  of  cards,  which 
were  described  in  a  circular  issued  by  tlie  society  dur- 
ing the  winter*  A  large  number  of  returns  were  re- 
ceivedi  but  no  evidence  was  obtained  of  the  existence 
of  thought-transference  lunong  ordinary  persons  for 
such  matters  as  the  value  of  a  digit  or  the  color  of  a 
card.  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering  of  the  Harvard-college 
observatory  also  presented  a  discussion  of  the  obser- 
vations taken  at  the  observatory  in  tlie  revision  of 
the  star  catalogues,— observations  in  which  it  was 
supposed  that  some  thougbt-lrarisfereuce  might  take 
plftce^  as  the  recorder  knew  the  magnitude  of  each 
star  as  given  in  the  Durcbnuisterung  before  he  re- 
ceived the  observer's  estimate.  If  thought-transfer- 
ence existed,  Uiis  fact  might  have  an  influence  upon 
the  observer's  mind;  but  no  evidence  of  tliis  influ- 
ence was  found  in  a  discussion  of  some  ten  thousand 
observations.  One  of  the  members  of  the  society 
has  met  with  some  success  in  tlie  reproduction  of 
drawings  after  the  plan  of  the  English  society.  The 
committee  on  medhimistic  phenomena  made  a  brief 
report,  stating  that  they  had  visited  a  number  of  medi- 
ums, and  had  arranged  several  privaie  B^ancea  on  their 
own  termjj,  but  had  met  witli  nothing  satisfactory; 
they  will,  of  course,  continue  their  work,  as  will  the 
other  committees  of  the  society. 

—  Reports  are  received  from  the  Pacific  coast  of 
unusual  damage  by  insects  destructive  to  crops.  Lo- 
custs, presumably  Camnuia  pellucida,  are  just  now 
very  destructive  in  tJie  unfledged  condition  in  some 
ten  counties  of  Califonita,  especially  in  the  San- 
Joaquin  valley.  The  genuine  Hessian  fly  is  also  do- 
ing much  damage  to  the  grain  districts  embraced  in  a 
line  drawn  from  Vallejo  in  Solano  county  to  Benecia, 
thence  to  Sulsun^  thence  to  Napa  City,  and  back  to 
Vallejo;  also  in  parts  of  Sonoma  county, 

— The  Athenaeum  states  that  the  Russian  traveller 
Fiassetsky,  who  accompanied  Coh  Sosnoffsky  on  his 
journey  through  China  and  Mongolia  in  1872,  and  a 
translation  of  whose  travels  was  published  last  year 
by  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall,  is  about  to  aet  out  on 
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a  second  journey  to  China.  The  Russian  papers  an- 
nounce that  he  recently  showed  the  drawings  and 
paintings,  made  during  his  earlier  tour,  to  the  em- 
peror and  empress,  who  expressed  themselves  much 
interested  in  the  prospects  of  his  second  journey  of 
exploration.  Piassetsky  owed  his  escape  from  sev- 
eral unpleasant  predicaments,  during  his  former 
travels  through  the  Middle  Kingdom,  to  his  skill  as 
a  draughtsman;  and  it  is  hoped  hy  his  compatriots 
that  he  will  be  able  to  turn  this  advantage  to  better 
account,  now  that  he  can  follow  his  own  course  with- 
out the  interference  of  a  superior  officer  like  Col. 
Sosnoffsky,  with  whom,  on  the  last  occasion,  he 
continually  disagreed. 

— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  steel  insti- 
tute in  London,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  of  Pittsburgh 
contributed  a  paper  on  natural  gas-fuel  and  its  appli- 
cation to  manufacturing  purposes,  the  information 
being  much  the  same  as  that  contained  in  his  recent 
article  in  Macmillan,  In  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed, Mr.  J.  H.  Bell  said  there  was  a  possibility  of 
Cleveland,  £ng.,  competing  with  Pennsylvania  in  the 
matter  of  natural  gas,  as  in  other  matters,  as  the  salt- 
beds  evolved  a  certain  quantity  of  gas,  and,  if  the 
borings  were  continued  several  hundred  feet  farther, 
would  probably  give  more.  At  the  last  day's  meet- 
ing, Dr.  Herman  Wedding  of  Berlin  contributed  a 
paper  on  the  properties  of  malleable  iron,  in  which 
he  said  that  microscopical  investigation  had  led  him 
to  modify  the  explanation  of  welding  he  had  given 
some  years  ago.  He  had  now  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  strength  of  a  finished  piece  of  iron  depends 
on  the  sectional  area  of  the  mass  of  iron  it  contains. 
From  the  total  sectional  area  of  a  piece  of  weld  iron, 
the  slag  inclusions,  and  in  the  case  of  ingot  iron  the 
blow-holes,  must  be  deducted.  This  calculation  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  ingot  iron,  though  he  pointed 
out  it  can  only  be  superficially  effected,  even  with  our 
present  knowledge  of  microscopy. 

—  A  valuable  illustrated  note  on  the  Huron  (Da- 
kota) tornado  of  Aug.  28, 1884,  has  just  been  Issued  by 
the  signal-service :  it  is  the  work  of  Sergeant  S.  W. 
Glenn  of  the  signal-corps.  Imagine,  the  author  says, 
a  vast  treeless  plain,  void  of  hill  or  dale,  and  a  sultry 
atmosphere  beneath  a  sky  unobscured  save  by  small 
drifting  cumulus  clouds  and  a  narrow  band  of  stratus 
cloud  in  the  north-east.  Suddenly  a  commotion  is 
observed  in  the  cumulus  clouds  which  have  piled  up 
in  a  woolly  mass  in  the  north,  as  though  checked 
by  some  invisible  barrier  separating  them  from  the 
horizon  by  a  strip  of  clear  sky.  Then  there  is  a 
rapid  and  confused  whirling:  the  centre  of  the  mass 
drops  down  bowl-shaped,  and  appears  as  if  making 
futile  efforts  to  touch  the  earth.  At  the  same  time, 
a  conical  cloud  of  dust  is  seen  to  accumulate  on  the 
ground,  and  acquire  a  rotary  motion.  With  the 
swiftness  of  thought,  the  upper  cloud  drops  a  con- 
siderable distance  downward,  and  spins  out  a  white, 
ribbon-like  line  towards  the  ground.  The  connection 
between  the  earth  and  cloud  being  established,  it  re- 
mains stationary  for  a  moment,  apparently  gathering 
strength  before  starting  on  its  career  of  destruction. 
Then  it  moves  rapidly  over  the  plain,  destroying 


every  thing  in  its  path.  A  number  of  cattle  and 
horses  were  taken  from  a  herd,  lifted  bodily  high  in 
the  air,  and  churned  together  in  a  living  mass;  thirty 
steers  and  four  horses  were  killed,  and  more  were 
wounded ;  most  of  the  beasts  appeared  to  have  their 
lower  jaws  dislocated.  The  tornado  crossed  the 
Dakota  River,  taking  up  the  water  so  suddenly  as  to 
leave  the  bottom  exposed  for  an  instant:  the  water 
was  carried  to  a  great  height,  and  was  not  seen  to 
fall ;  but  heavy  rain,  with  some  hail,  occurred  twel?e 
or  more  miles  to  one  side  of  the  track.  Mr.  Glenn 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  centre  of  the  tornado  was 
a  nearly  complete  vacuum,  and  that  the  govermng 
factor  of  the  storm  was  electricity;  but  he  does  not 
state  how  electricity  could  produce  or  maintain  the 
vacuum,  and  he  gives  too  brief  consideration  to  the 
dynamic  effects  of  the  whirling  air  at  the  centre  of 
the  tornado  funnel. 

—  A  party  of  five  persons  —  consisting  of  Drs.  £. 
G.  Gardiner  and  H.  M.  Buck  of  Boston  ;  Mr.  6.  H. 
Barton,  assistant  at  the  Massachusetts  institate  of 
technology;  and  Messrs.  Bartlett  and  Burlingham  of 
the  junior  class  of  the  institute  —  has  just  started  on 
a  summer's  expedition,  under  Prof.  A.  Hyatt,  to  the 
west  coast  of  Newfoundland  for  zo51ogical  and  geo- 
logical explorations.  The  party  sailed  in  the  Are- 
thusa,  a  small  schooner  belonging  to  Professor  Hyatt, 
which  he  has  used  in  connection  with  the  summer 
school  at  Annisquam.  Professor  Hyatt  left  some 
weeks  ago  for  St.  John,  N.F.,  where  he  has  heen 
visiting  the  museum,  and  securing  charts  and  a  pilot. 
He  will  join  the  party  at  Cape  Breton. 

—  During  the  years  1870  to  1879,  the  meridian  circle 
of  the  Harvard  college  observatory  was  largely  em- 
ployed In  the  revision  of  the  Durchmusterungforthe 
zone  between  the  parallels  of  declination  at  +50^  and 
-{-55^.  The  star-places  employed  as  points  of  refe^ 
ence  in  the  work  were  taken  from  the  list  given  in 
publication  xlv.  of  the  ABtronomische  getelUdufL 
and  various  stars  were  also  observed  for  purposes  not 
connected  with  the  revision  proper.  In  a  quarto 
pamphlet  of  nearly  one  hundred  pages,  and  extracted 
from  the  forthcoming  volume  xv.  of  the  annals  of 
the  observatory.  Prof.  W.  A.  Rogers,  who  has  him- 
self made  nearly  all  of  the  observations,  and  has  had 
charge  of  their  reduction  and  publication,  makes  the 
results  of  the  entire  work  immediately  available  In 
the  form  of  a  catalogue  of  the  right  ascensions  and 
declinations  of  1,213  stars.  The  catalogue  proper  is 
preceded  by  the  annual  results  for  the  fondamental 
stars,  while  the  data  of  the  catalogue  itself  are 
derived  from  a  discussion  of  the  results  obtained 
during  the  whole  period  covered  by  the  observations. 

—  M.  E.  Olzewski  communicated  to  the  French 
Acaddmie  des  sciences,  on  the  6th  of  April,  a  paper 
on  the  liquefaction  and  solidification  of  fonnine  and 
of  nitric  acid.  Callletet  stated  that  he  had  first  made 
known  the  procedure  for  the  liquefaction  of  theie 
gases  and  their  use  in  a  condensed  form  for  obtaining 
the  liquefaction  of  oxygen.  Olzewski,  by  preparing 
products  free  from  acetone  and  hydrogen,  has  sa^ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  white,  snow-like  i 
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THE  LICK  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Lick  observatorv,  in  \\m  present  con- 
dition ou  the  summit  of  Mount  Hamilton^ 
California,  is  so  nearly  completed,  with  Ihe 
exception  of  the  great  telescope,  that  the  in- 
stitutioQ  may  now  be  sketched  to  advantage 
in  its  permanent  form.  In  an  early  issue  of 
Science^  therefore,  this  enterprise  will  be  traced 
through  its  various  stages,  from  the  incep- 
tion onward.  Astronomers  have  been  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  great  advantages  of 
mountain  elevation  and  isolation  in  the  prose- 
cution of  astionomioal  research,  partly  because 
of  the  pecuniary  oulhiy  attending  the  necessary 

[expeditions^  but  chiefly  because  some  of  the 
earlier  expeditions  to  mountain  sumnaits  were 
not  attended  with  results  of  especial  impor- 
tance, and,  on  good  theoretical  grounds,  the 
meteorological  conditions  of  such  stations  ap- 
peared likely  to  be  so  uufavorable  as  to  coun- 
terbalance fully  the  advantages  to  be  derived 

lfh>m  mere  elevation.  And  besides,  the  evi- 
dence derived  from  the  two  most  famous  ex- 
peditions —  that  of  Prof.  C.  Piazzi  Sm^-the  to 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  of  Mr.  William 
Lasseli  to  Malta  —  was  so  eontradictorj^  in 
character  as  to  afford  very  good  ground  for 
abandoning  the  hope  of  immediate  advantage 

[  to  astronomy  from  superior  elevations. 

It  is  nut  jxissible  to  say  how  far  Mr.  James 
Lick  was  acquainted  with  these  endeavors  of 

I  acienti6u  mmi ;  nor  need  the  immediate  circum- 
stances or  events  which  impelled  him   to  his 

I  extraordinary  aslrooomical  bequest  be  con- 
sidered here.  Professor  Newcomb  points  out 
the  fact  that  his  movement  followed  close  upon 

ytbe  completion  of  the  great  Washington  tele- 
ipe  In  1873,  then  the  largest  in  existence* 
Sd   Mr.    Lick   known   the   opinions  of    the 
best  astronomers  on  the  sulyect  of  mountain 

I  ob9er\*atories,  and  the  likelihood  of  securing, 


on  elevated  and  isolated  ^jcaks,  results  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  trouble  and  expenne 
of  occu[)ying  such  stations,  he  would  have 
found  very  little  to  encourage  the  project.  In 
this  ease,  however,  as  very  often  before,  a  little 
experience  has  proven  to  be  w^orth  more  than 
an  indefinite  amount  of  seieutific  theorizing. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  scheme  of  building 
^^  a  powerful  telescope,  superior  to  and  more 
powerful  than  any  yet  made/*  was  the  nearest 
of  all  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Lick  :  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  this  is  true ;  and  it  may 
be  also  true  that  he  regarded  the  obftorvaiory 
as  an  appendage  of  the  tele^icope.  But  the 
course  of  subsequent  events  Ijas  proven  it  a 
matter  for  sincere  gratulation  in  astronomical 
circles,  that  he  ever  reganled  either  the  ob- 
servatory or  the  telescope  at  all ;  for,  had 
not  tlie  prospective  researches  with  the  great 
telescope  arrested  his  attention,  there  is  very 
little  reason  for  believing  that,  in  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  astronomical  science  would 
ever  have  been  in  a  position  to  reap  benefit 
from  the  splendidly  equipped  observatory 
which  already  exists  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Hamilton, 

That  Mr.  Lick  was  bound,  heart  and  soul, 
in  the  project,  not  only  of  a  great  telescope, 
but  of  the  best  possible  location  for  it,  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  when  nearing  bis 
eightieth  year,  and  although  oppressed  with 
physical  infirmity,  he  resolutely  undertook  a 
wagon -journey  of  some  forty  miles  or  more, 
reclining  on  a  mattress,  all  for  the  sake  of  in- 
vestigating a  proposed  mountain  site  in  person. 
His  solicitous  concern  for  the  enterprise  was 
very  marked.  Those  who  knew  him  best  saj*, 
that,  if  his  practical  knowledge  of  astronomy 
had  been  greater,  he  would  have  given  everj^ 
penny  of  his  vast  fortune  for  the  great  tele- 
scope, and  the  observatory  and  its  endowment. 
He  would  have  recognized,  too,  the  great  im- 
probability of  such  an  institution  being  com- 
pleted within  a  period  of  a  few  short  years, 
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and  would  thus  have  been  led  to  provide  for 
the  reasonable  use  of  the  instrumental  equip- 
ment as  fast  as  it  was  put  in  place  on  the 
mountain.  The  failure  to  make  such  provis- 
ion constitutes  the  chief  point  of  unfavorable 
cnticism  on  the  part  of  astronomers,  and  is 
in  man}'  respects  unfortunate ;  but  sundry  ad- 
vantages also  have  arisen  from  it,  which  may 
be  recognized  with  more  profit,  particularly  as 
this  condition  of  things  must  remain  unalter- 
able until  the  great  telescope  is  completed, 
and  the  entire  institution  comes  under  the 
administration  of  the  University  of  California, 
in  full  accord  with  the  terms  of  Mr.  Lick's 
bequest. 

Five  3'ears  ago  no  one  could  have  anticipated 
that  the  year  1886  must  pass  with  the  great 
telescope  still  unfinished.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  however,  that,  while  the  dela}'  in  ob- 
taining the  necessary  glass  for  the  objective 
has  proven  so  great  an  embarrassment  to  the 
work  of  the  opticians,  it  has  not  as  yet  sen- 
sibly impeded  the  progress  of  the  construction 
of  the  obser^atory  itself.  To  this  fact  we 
alluded  at  page  377  of  the  current  volume  of 
Science^  stating  as  well  the  very  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  plans  of  the 
Lick  trustees,  in  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  the 
construction  of  the  great  telescope  and  the  con- 
joined observatory,  will  be  completely  exe- 
cuted at  the  close  of  the  year  1887.  With  its 
unparalleled  instrumental  equipment,  and  an 
unusual  endowment  for  the  prosecution  of 
astronomical  research ;  located  where  the  sky 
is  cloudless  most  of  the  year,  and  at  such  an 
elevation  as  to  be  above  the  clouds  a  great 
part  of  the  remainder ;  and  situate  in  a  region, 
too,  where  the  steadiness  of  the  air  permits 
astronomical  measurement  of  the  highest  pre- 
cision to  proceed  uninterruptedly  throughout 
the  entire  night  for  months  at  a  time,  —  the  Lick 
observatory  is  destined,  under  prudent  manage- 
ment, to  take  its  place  at  once  in  the  foremost 
rank ;  and,  although  it  is  the  first  established 
mountain  observatory-,  it  ma}'  well  expect  to 
hold  its  own  in  the  emulation  of  similar  in- 
stitutions which  may  subsequently  be  inau- 
gurated at  greater  elevations. 


LETTERS  TO   THE  EDITOR. 

♦♦*  OnrrtnptmdenU  art  rtqufiUd  to  bt  09  brie/ a* poHnihU.    Tki 
writer**  name  <«  in  all  ca4e«  required  a§  proof  of  good  faltk. 

A  ne^v"  standard  cell. 

Since  October  last  I  have  made  some  ezperimenu 
on  ihe  ziuc-al kali- copper  oxide  cell  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  practicability  of  some  modification  of  it 

The  fact  that  copper  and  iron,  and  perhaps  some 
other  metals,  dissolve  in  potassium  (or  sodium)  hy- 
drate wheu  used  as  cathodes,  suggested  to  me  the 
po>sibiIiiy  that  the  formation  of  tlie  alkaline  cuprite 
might  occur  at  a  definite  and  practically  convenient 
difference  of  potential  between  the  electri>de8  im- 
mersed in  the  alkaline  bath.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
find  that  a  cell  mciunted  with  amalgamated  zinc, 
potassic  hydrate,  and  metallic  copper,  gives,  when 
charged  until  a  blue  color  appears,  a  deflection  of 
a  hundred  and  seventy  divisions  on  the  scale  of  a 
Thompson  galvanometer;  the  Daniell,  mounted  with 
saturated  zinc  sulphate  and  copper  sulphate,  giving 
a  hundred  and  fifty-six  divisions.  The  zinc-alkili- 
copper  cell  is  joined  by  a  double  key  to  charging-celli 
and  to  the  galvanometer,  a  resistance  of  over  nine 
thousand  ohms  being  included  in  the  circuit  of  the 
latter. 

The  proper  shunt  is,  of  course,  employed.  This 
deflection  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  divisions 
seems  to  be  invariable,  and  the  cell  experimented 
upon  promises  to  be  a  desirable  practical  standard  of 
electromotive  force.  Its  excellence  appears  to  con- 
sist in  the  fact  that  the  cuprate  produce.l  breaks  np 
before  it  diffuses  to  the  amalgamated  zinc,  dypwil 
ing  oxide  of  copper,  which  sottt—.  The  zinc  is  sus- 
pended about  an  iiick  above  the  copper,  —  which  is  a 
spiral  ribbon,  exposing  about  two  square  feet  of  8U^ 
face,  —  and  the  resistance  is  less  than  an  ohm.  I 
have  used  a  ten-per-cent  solution  of  'depurated' 
potasHic  hydrate.  After  some  trials,  it  is  found  that 
the  shifting  of  the  cell  from  the  charging  source 
to  the  galvanometer  circuit  may  be  done  leisurely, 
as  the  electromotive  force  does  not  seem  to  begin  to 
fall  off  for  some  minutes.  Further  testing  of  the  effect 
of  changes  of  temperature.  sti*ength  of  solution,  etc, 
is  in  progress.  Thus  far,  the  temperature  of  the  ceU 
has  been  allowed  to  vary  very  little,  not  enough  to 
affect  the  readings.  I  offer  this  preliminary  note  u 
of  possible  interest  to  your  readers.  This  type  of 
cell  would  be  admirably  adapted  to  furnish  auy  de- 
sired multiple  of  its  electromotive  force. 

F.  C.  Van  Dyol 
Rutgers  college.  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
June  13. 

Real  and  imaginary  Amerioanisma. 

Your  correspondent,  whose  identity  is  perhaps 
scarcely  concealed  by  initials,  is  quite  right  in  saying 
{Science^  June  5,  1885,  p.  464)  that  the  peculiar  use 
of  *get'  in  Sir  William  Thomson's  lecture  is  not  an 
Americanism.  But  he  is  not  equally  correct  m  his 
remarks  concerning  '  would '  and  *  should.*  It^is  true 
that  speakers  in  the  west  of  this  country  are  appar 
eutly  unable  to  use  these  words  as  they  are  used  by 
writers  of  classical  English,  but  the  same  peculiarity 
is  one  of  the  most  marked  characters  of  the  English 
of  Scotland,  as  shown  in  the  current  burlesque  of  it: 
'  I  will  be  drowned,  and  nobody  shall  save  me.'  The 
confusion  may  be  reaching  England,  as  your  oorre- 
spondeut  remarks,  but  not  from  America.  Sir  W. 
Thomson  has  not  'caught  the  prevalent  epidemic:' 
it  was  doubtless  bom  and  bred  in  hun. 

E.  w.  a 
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THE  GINKGO'TREE. 


Ax  event  of  considerable  interest  to  botanists 
bas  juat  occurred  at  Washington  in  the  fiowcr- 
ittg,  for  the  first  time,  of  two  of  the  ginkgo-trees 
io  the  r.  S.  botanic  garden. 

In  pHssiing  the  grounds  on  Satunlay  evening, 
May  f>,  after  the  gates  were  closed,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a  tree  standing  just  inside 
the  enclosure,  which,  though  as  yot  nearly 
leafless,  was  loaded  with  staminate  aments 
borne  in  terniiiml  clusters  on  very  short  branch- 
leta  all  along  the  branches,  even  down  to  the 
base  of  the  larger  ramiflcatioos.  A  glance 
showed  that  it  was  a  ginkgo,  though  I  had  never 
seen  one  in  flower  before  ;  and,  after  examining 
\t  Bulliciently,  I  went  away,  and  was  oldiged  to 
It  until  Jklonday  morning  before  1  could 
_  ,ifv  the  superintendent,  Mi\  W,  R.  Smith, 
and  institute  a  search  for  other  trees  in  the 
Bsmc  cK>ndition. 

Presuming   that,  as   is  usually  the   case  in 
public  ganlens  aud  parks,  all  the  trees  iu  the 
city  would  also  be  males,  so  that  no  opportu- 
uily  would  exist  for  witnessing  the  fruiting  of 
tills  tree,  I  was  most  agreeably  disappointed 
wheti   I   learned    that  ^Ir,  A.  L*  Schott  had 
found  another  tree  in  flower  in  the  same  en- 
closure, and  tliat  this  tree  was  a  female.     I 
thereupon  careAdly  inspected  both  these  trees, 
1  found  that  anlheais  was  so  nearly  synchro- 
js  in  the  two  sexes  that  I  was  able  on  the  5th 
to  pronounce  them  ready  for  fertilization.     But 
aa  they  stand  some  seventy-five  yards  apart, 
wilh  the  superintendent's  house  and  other  ob- 
Btacles  between  them,  it  was  evident  that  this 
could  not  take  place  unaided  ;  and  acconlingly, 
with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Mr*  Smith,  the 
work  of  artificial  poUinization  w-as  undertaken. 
This  has  been  repeated  several  times  at  difler- 
ent  hours  of  the  day,  and  so  thoroughly  per- 
formed  that   it   is   hoiX"d   the   result  will   be 
»ttct;cssful,^  and  that  fruit  will  be  borne  this 
9e&8on. 

The  wvcalled  Japanese  ginkgo,*  or  maiden- 
^.  <  o   biloba,  Linn.;    Salisburia 

u  >,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 

it  itmL  have  been  introduced  into  the 

Imi  planUitions  of  F^urope  and  America, 

AUhougb    fx>sse38ing  deciduous    foliage    and 
broad  green  leaves,  it  nevertheless  belongs  to 

t  Eri^lrne*  U  »btmd«nl  (Jone  1^)  thiit  iirtinc!»l  poUinlwUoti 
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the  Coniferae,  though  its  a^nities  with  the 
rest  of  that  family  are  anomalous,  being  closest 
with  the  yew  tribe.  An  examination  of  its 
leaves  shows  them  to  be  wholly  unlike  those  of 
any  other  phenogaraous  plant.  They  are  del- 
toid in  outline,  and  the  line  nerves  that  run 
ft^om  the  narrow  base  to  the  broad  apex  fork 
several  times  in  their  course,  after  the  manner 
of  ferns.  In  fact,  a  ginkgo  leaf  very  closely 
resemliles  a  much  enlarged  and  tliickened  pin- 
nule of  the  maiden-ttair  fern  ( Adiantum),  —  a 
resemblance  which  not  only  suggested  tx>  Smith 
the  8|>ecifie  name  adiantifolia,  but  has  caused 
the  tree  to  be  popularly  called  in  some  locali- 
ties the  maiden-hair  tree. 

A   study  of  the   paleontological   history  of 
this  remarkable  plant  reveals  the  fact  that  it  is 
an  archaic  form,  and  the  sole  survivor  of  an 
otherwise  extinct  type  of  vegetation  which  had 
numerous  representatives  in  the  remote   geo- 
logic past.     The  Salisburia  adiantoides  of  lin- 
ger, found  in  the  upper  miocene  of  Senegal* 
is  not  essentially  different  from  the  living  8i)e- 
cies  ;  and  Pnjfessor  Heer  detected  it  again  in 
the  miocene  strata  of  Greenland,     In  18^1   I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  from    Laramie 
strat.'i  at  Point  of  Rocks   Station,  Wyoming 
Territory,  a  form  which,  except  for  its  smaller 
leaves,  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  living 
one  ;  and  iu  18.^3  I  found  in  Fort  Union  strata, 
on  the  lower  Yellowstone,  a  slightly  dilterent 
form,  with   larger  leaves,  showing  no   lobes, 
proving  that  the  present  living  form  has  come 
down  to  us,  almost  unchanged,  from  a  period 
as  remote  at  least  as  the  cretaceous  age.     But 
other  and  distinct  forms  are  found  in  the  cre- 
taceous, and  still  others,  showing  greater  and 
greater  divergence,  as  far  back  as  the  Jurassic ; 
those  of  the  oolite  bearing  clear  e^ndences  of 
having  been  derived  from  a  series  of  still  older» 
digitate-leaved  forms  ( Jeanpanlia,  Baiera,  etc.) 
whose   rehUionship  with   the  ginkgo  was   not 
suspected   until  these  intermediate   ones   had 
been  brought  to  light  by  Heer  from  the  meso- 
zoic   rocks   of  Spitzbergen   and   Siberia.     Iu 
fact,  until  recently  these  earlier  Jurassic  forms, 
which  had  been  long  well  known,  were  fVom 
their  nervation  referred  to  the  family  of  ferns ; 
as,  indeed,  a  fossil  leaf  of  the  ginkgo  would 
probably  be  now,  if  the  li\nng  plant  were  un- 
known. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  By  another  series 
of  far  more  ancient  forms  (Trichopitys,  Psyg- 
mophyllum,  Noeggerathia),  this  persistent 
type  'may  be  traced  still  farther  back,  even 
across  the  boundary  between  mesozoic  and 
paleozoic  time,  imtll,  u    '  at  carboniferous 

flora,  it  has   been  et  i  almost  without 
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question,  with  the  abundant  and  so  long  enig* 
matic  Cordaites.  This  ancient  plant  was  for- 
merly regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  the  family 
of  cycada ;  but  now*  in  Hie  light  of  these  dis- 
coveries, it  is  almost  universal!}^  regarded  as 
coniferous.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  tyjjes  of 
land  vegetation  to  appear  on  the  globe,  running 
far  back  into  Devonian,  and  even  into  Silurian 
time. 

The   fignrea    of  the    accompanying    plate, 


remarkable   manner  the  almond-abaped  m 
borne  by  the  present  maiden-hair  tree. 

Though  these  carboniferous  planta  were  \ 
first  commonly  regarded  as  cycadaocous,  sti 
the  long,  ribbon-like  leaves  of  certain  oordaite 
forms  (Poa-Cordaites  of  Grand' Kury)  led  i 
eminent  authors,  including  the  1        'V  Si>^M\T 
Goppert,  to  consider  them  monu 
and  the  precursors  of  our  lilies,  reeds,  gm 
and  also  of  the  palms.     But  even  these  uav 


PHTLOOEWT  OP  Tire  OllClt*   OtKKOO* 

1.  CordAitct  Un^l&tnt,  OnDd^Enry:  carboniferous,  Ceutr&l  France.     3.  PsygmopbyUuii}    fNo«gfforothl<i>   fl- 
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kindly  drawn  for  me  by  Ensign  Everett  llay- 
den,  U.  S*  nav}^,  have  been  selected  with  a 
view  to  illustrating  the  phylogeny  of  the 
genus  Ginkgo :  and  they  are  numbered,  and 
as  nearly  as  practicable  arranged  upon  the 
plate -f  in  the  order  of  supposed  develo^jment, 
from  the  true  Cordaites  to  the  lining  Ginkgo 
biloba ;  this  being  also,  as  will  be  observed, 
Bubstantially  the  chronological  order  of  their 
appearance. 

The  broad  leaves  of  some  species  of  Cordai- 
tes, though  more  or  less  elongateti  or  eliiptical 
in  shape,  possess  a  nei-vation  strikingly  similar 
to  that  of  the  later  ginkgo- likt!  forms ;  while 
The  familiar  fruits  so  abundant  in  the  coal- 
measures,  and  which  are  now  known  to  bo 
those  of  Cordaites,   resemble  in   an   equally 


takes  have  not  been  without  their  uses. 
the  peculiarity  of  science  that  in  its  rerycr 
knowledge  is  extended.     The  tb* 
daites  was  cycadaceous  was  nof 
the  suggestion  that  it  might  be 
nous  contained  a  *  soul  of  truth  ;  pn 

ent  opinion  that  it  was  coniferoue  i»,  1  veanff** 
to  assert,  not  wholly  true.  The  Imth  lies  in 
the  midst  of  all  these  opinions.  It  seems  to  he 
this :  there  were  no  true  paleozoic  Cyc:iditL<*<:- 
monocotyledons,  nor  Coniferae ;  but  Cor<  i 
was  the  prototype  of  them  all.  It  was  lu 
Trias,  whose  flora  is  unfortunately  the  Wai 
known  of  all  the  formations  in  p  ■  *  * 
all  these  definite  types  of  veget 
ferentiatcd  from  tliis   eornprolM  in 

the  CycacUiceae  through  tlieir  M  n  ^ia 
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itnd  Pterophyllums ;  the  monocotyledons  through 
iheir  Aethophyllums  and  Yucseites ;  and  the 
Coni ferae  through  their  Albcrtias,  Walchias, 
and  VoUztas  ;  while  the  less  modified  ancestral 
type,  which  began  even  in  the  Permian  to  as* 
6ume  a  distinct  Salisburian  aspect  in  the  genus 
Ginkgoph\*llum,  has  come  down  to  us,  as 
already  described,  through  the  several  succes- 
sive modifications  which  culminated  early  in 
the  tertiarj'  in  the  modem  form.  This  general 
form  was  somewhat  varied,  widely  distributed, 
and  quite  abundant  in  mioeene  time ;  but  it  is 
now  reduced  to  a  single  species,  which  was 
probably  restricted  to  the  warmer  or  more 
eastern  districts  of  the  Chinese  empire  I>efore 
It  was  transferred  by  human  agency,  and  ac* 
climated  in  Japan,  to  which  country  it  is  now 
popularly  credited.  But  it  is  said  that  there 
Is  now  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  it  is 
found  in  a  strictly  wild  state,  being  confined, 
even  in  China,  to  the  near  Wcinity  of  temples 
and  human  habitations. 

This  interesting  tree  has  for  many  years  been 
cullivatc<l  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  it 
thrives  as  far  north  as  Copenhagen,  but  only 
fruits  freely  in  the  more  southern  districts, 
notably  in  the  botanic  garden  ai  Montpellier, 
France,  where  it  has  been  exhaustively  studied 
by  Professor  Charles  Martins  and  the  Marquis 
Saporta,  In  the  United  States  there  are  now 
many  fine  trees;  but  they  rarely  flower,  and, 
when  they  do  so,  the  sexes  are  seldom  together, 
so  that  fruit  cannot  be  protluoed.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  known  to  me,  or  to  any  of  whom 
I  have  inqiured,  is  the  case  of  a  pair  of  these 
trees  in  the  grounds  adjacent  to  the  University 
of  Kentucky  at  Frankfort,  which  are  in  such 
close  proximity  to  each  other  that  fertilization 
regularly  takes  place,  and  fruit  is  lx>rne. 

It  is  owing  to  these  cir  cum  stanches  that  sueli 
sijecial  interest  attaches  to  the  coincideut 
lowering  this  season,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
pair  of  maiden-hair  trees  in  the  botanic  garden 
at  Washington  j  and  the  rare  opportunity,  should 
it  be  afforded,  of  witnessing  all  the  steps  in 
the  repro<iuctivc  process  of  this  historic  type 
of  vegetalile  life,  will  be  appreciated  by  both 
botanists  and  vegetable  paleontologists* 

Lester  Y.  Wakd. 


THE   NEW  CnOTON  AQUEDUCT. 

The  necessity  for  an  addition  to  the  present 
supply  of  water  of  New  York  has  been  felt 
for  many  year*»,  and  the  present  Croton  aque- 
dn  <1ied    in    1^42,  has   become   entirely 

iih.  V    to  meet  the  present  requirements 


of  the  city*  Never  was  the  need  of  an  addi- 
tional supply  better  illustrated  than  in  1880, 
when  the  authorities  In  charge  stated,  at  the 
end  of  a  prolonged  drought,  that  there  was 
only  fifteen  days*  supply  at  hand.  Timely 
rains  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  and  replen- 
ished the  water-sources. 

Since  1875,  when  two  projects  were  pre- 
sented for  an  additional  water-supply,  numer* 
ous  surveys  were  made,  extending  in  several 
instances  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present 
collecting-grounds ;  and  in  the  beginning  ot 
1883  a  coinmittee  of  citizens,  appointed  by 
the  mayor  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  a  report  recommend- 
ing that  pronsion  be  made  for  the  ultimate 
.storage  of  all  the  water  from  the  Croton  basin, 
and  for  the  immediate  construction  of  a  new 
aqueduct. 

This  scheme  is  now  being  carried  out  by  a 
eommission  created  by  the  legislature  (May, 
1883),  and  composed  of  the  mayor,  comptrol- 
ler, and  commissioner  of  public  works,  and  of 
three  citizens  at  large. 

The  available  watershed  of  Croton  River 
covers  now  338*82  square  miles.  Its  waters 
are  at  present  collected  in  several  storage- 
reservoirs,  the  lowest  of  which  (Croton  Lake) 
acts  also  as  a  settling- basin,  from  which  the 
present  aqueduct  starts,  and  extends  as  far  as 
the  main  distributing  reservoir  in  Central  Park. 
Owing  to  the  limited  capacity  of  the  present 
stoi^age-reservoirs  and  of  the  aqueduct,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  flow  of  the  river  is 
unavoidably  wasted  over  Croton  dam. 

The  present  scheme  consists  in  building 
reservoirs  capacious  enough  to  impound  the 
copious  spring  flows,  and  in  constructing  a 
larger  aqnednet*  through  which  the  necessary 
allowance  of  water  can  be  drawn  all  the  year 
roimd  from  the  new  reservoirs.  It  is  consc- 
quei>tly,  in  a  general  way,  on  a  larger  scale,  a 
duplicata  of  the  present  system ;  but  the  \ery 
scale  on  which  the  work  is  to  be  built  gives 
rise  (:is  may  he  understood  from  the  short 
description  which  follows)  to  man}'  interesting 
and  difficult  engineering  problems. 

It  is  estimated,  that,  in  the  dr^'est  years,  the 
Croton  watershed  can  furnish  a  daily  supply 
of  250,000,000  gallons,  equi\^alent  to^lOO  j^al- 
Ions  per  head  i>er  day  for  a  population  of  two 
million  and  a  half  souls,  or  to  75  gallons  i>er 
hea4  for  a  population  of  three  and  one -third 
millions. 

In  order  to  store  the  large  amount  of  water 
necessary  to  provide  this  large  daily  supply 
during  the  dryer  months,  it  has  been  found 
advisable  to  provide,  at  first,  one  reservoir  ol 
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very  large  capacity,  placed  low  enough  in  the 
Croton  valley  to  increase  to  301. 82  square 
miles  the  available  area  of  the  watershed  of 
Croton  River.  This  reservoir  is  to  have  a 
capacity  of  3,200,000,000  gallons,  —  a  body  of 
water  which  would  cover  9,400  acres  ten  feet 
deep. 

The  dam  which  is  to  form  this  reser^-oir  (the 
Quaker-bridge  dam),  178  feet  high  above  the 
bed  of  the  river,  is  to  be  built  of  solid  ma- 
sanr}*,  and  the  water  behind  it  is  to  be  171 
feet  deep.  As  the  foundations  of  the  dam 
must  be  extended  to  the  bed-rock,  a  distance 
of  nearly  100  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
tlie  total  height  of  the  raasonrj'  structure  will 
consequently  be  not  far  from  300  feet  for  a 
length  of  400  feet  in  the  deeper  portion  of 
the  valley.  On  both  sides  of  this  deei>er  ix)r- 
tion  the  rock- bottom  rises  gradually,  and  the 
total  length  of  the  dam  is  to  be  about  1,300 
feet. 

The  height  mentioned  for  a  masonry  dam 
is  unprecedented ;  and  the  strains  which  will 
be  transmitted  to  the  base  of  the  structure 
by  the  combined  action  of  its  own  weight  and 
of  the  water-pressure  are  such  as  to  require  in 
the  design  a  departure  from  the  methods  used 
and  recommended  by  the  engineering  author- 
ities who  have  studied  the  question  of  high 
masonry'  dams  of  lesser  magnitude.  The 
width  of  the  dam  at  its  base,  although  not 
ftilly  decided  upon,  is  to  be  more  than  200 
feet. 

The  question  of  providing  an  overflow  to 
liberate  the  surplus  water  which  must  be 
wasted  over  the  dam  is  happily  and  economi- 
cally solved  by  nature,  which  has  provided 
in  the  immediate  vicinit}'  a  depression  in  the 
rock-formation,  of  the  required  elevation  and 
form  for  the  safe  disposal  of  the  freshets. 

The  new  aqueduct  starts  from  a  point  near 
the  present  Croton  dam,  and  follows  a  general 
southerly  direction  towards  the  cit^',  to  135th 
Street,  with  a  length  of  nearly  thirty-one  miles. 
For  the  remaining  distance,  from  135th  Street 
to  the  reservoir  in  Central  Park  (two  and  one- 
third  miles),  the  water  is  to  be  conveyed  in 
pipes.  Harlem  River  is  crossed  b^'  means  of 
an  inverted  siphon  150  feet  below  the  water 
surface. 

With  the  exception  of  three  points  where  it 
comes  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  short 
distances,  the  aqueduct  is  to  be  wholly  in  tun- 
nel ;  and  from  the  indications  furnished  by  the 
topographical  character  of  the  country,  and 
by  numerous  borings  made  with  the  diamond 
drill,  it  is  probable  that  the  excavation  is  to 
be,  almost  for  the  whole  length  of  the  aqueduct. 


in  solid  rock.  It  is  expected  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  tunnel  excavation  is  to  be  lined 
with  masonry ;  but,  wherever  the  cliaracter  of 
the  rock  is  such  that  it  can  remain  ex|>osed 
without  danger  of  falls,  the  masonry  is  to  be 
dispensed  with.  If  the  line  of  work  had  been 
so  located  as  to  allow  of  the  construction  of 
the  aqueduct  in  open  trenches  of  moderate 
depth,  it  would  have  been  much  longer,  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  following  the  contours  of 
the  land  ;  and  it  would  have  passed  alon«r  the 
east  shore  of  Hudson  River,  through  thickly 
settled  communities,  where  the  land-damages 
would  have  been  much  higher.  The  tunnel 
presents  also  the  important  advantage  of  being 
almost  wholly  safe  from  the  attacks  of  a  mob 
or  of  a  military  foe. 

From  Croton  dam  to  a  point  south  of  and 
near  the  boundary  of  the  cities  of  Yonkei-s 
and  New  York,  the  aqueduct  has  a  maximum 
flowing  capacity  of  320,000,000  gallons  |)er 
day:  it  is  13.6  feet  high  and  13.6  feet  wide; 
and  its  section  is  that  of  a  semicircular  arch, 
supported  on  slightly  concave  sides,  the  bottom 
being  formed  by  a  flat  inverted  arch. 

At  the  iK)int  just  mentioned,  where  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  large  distributing  reservoir  is  to 
be  built  to  supply  the  annexed  district,  and 
where  consequently'  a  portion  of  the  supply 
is  to  be  diverted,  the  flowing  capacity  of  the 
aqueduct  is  reduced  to  250,000,000  gallons  per 
day,  and  its  form  is  circular,  with  a  diameter 
of  twelve  feet  three  inches. 

This  part  of  the  aqueduct,  over  six  and  a 
half  miles  in  length,  including  the  inverted 
siphon  under  Harlem  River,  is  to  be  heavily 
lined  with  masonry ;  and,  owing  to  the  insuf- 
ficient elevation  of  the  land,  it  is  depressed  to 
a  considerable  depth,  presenting  the  peculiar, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  ex(>erimental,  feature 
of  a  mason rj'  channel  built  in  solid  rock,  and 
subject  to  a  considerable  internal  water-press- 
ure. Its  prototype,  the  tunnel  under  Dor- 
chester Bay,  which  conveys  the  sewage  of 
Boston  to  Moon  Island,  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  more  than  a  3'ear,  but  under 
somewhat  diflTerent  conditions  of  location,  size, 
and  pressures. 

For  the  purposes  of  construction  and  of 
future  maintenance  of  the  aqueduct,  thirt}- 
two  shafts  are  provided,  of  various  depths,  the 
greatest  being  350  feet.  Twenty-four  shafts 
are  under  construction,  twelve  of  which  are 
already  completed,  or  nearly  so. 

8ix  extensive  gate-chaml>ers  are  to  be  con- 
structed, in  connection  with  the  aquedact,  for 
the  purpose  of  emptying  it  when  necessary, 
and  of  regulating  the  flow  of  water  (Vom  the 
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storage-reserv^oir  into  the  city*  One  of  them, 
at  the  head  of  the  aqueduct,  near  Crotou  dam, 
is  to  be  of  unusual  size,  and  is  to  he  con- 
structed to  supjxjrt  a  maximum  pressure  of 
05  feet  of  water. 

The  aqueduct  from  Crotou  dam  to  Harlem 
River  is  now  under  contract  to  the  amount 
of  $11,900,000,  The  rest  of  the  work  is  to 
be  commenced  shortly-.        A,  Ftelet,  C.E* 


MEASURING  THE  CUBIC  CAPACITY  OF 
SKULLS.^ 

In  referring  to  the  applicaiion  of  composite  pbo- 
tc^japhy  to  craniological  studies^  Dr.  Bintngn  de- 
scribed the  methods  employed  at  the 
army  medical  museum  in  the  prepara* 
tion  of  such  compiisites.  They  are  mnde 
directly  from  ihe  akuUs,  and  not  by  com- 
bining  separate  picture*  of  individual 
crania.  The  sku])!t  are  adjusted  in  suc- 
cesiion  on  the  object-^tnud,  in  sucb  a 
manner  that  die  horizontal  datum-plane 
adopted  by  German  craniolo^jiats,  and 
the  Bubnasal  and  maximum  occipital 
pointA  (or  the  supra-auricular  points  in 
profile  exposures),  shall  coincide;  tbis 
being  effected  by  movable  frames  on 
which  are  stretched  a  aeries  of  vertical 
and  horiznntjd  threads.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  some  uniform  scale  for  the 
preparation  of  such  photographs  should 
be  agreed  upon  by  craniologistt  before 
the  preparation  of  extended  series  is 
undertaken,  and  one-half  uf  the  natural 
size  is  suggested  for  thi.-*  purpose. 

These  composite  phntographs  should 
be  studied  in  connection  with  the  meas- 
urements of  the  crania  included  in  them. 
It  it  a  rapid  and  convenient  means  of 
obtaining  graphic  representations  of  a 
seiies  of  irregular  objects,  — reprt?senla- 
tions  which  shall  indicate  not  only  the 
mean,  but  also,  a^  far  as  possible,  the 
maxima,  of  variations. 

While  i*omethtng  has  been  done  in 
the  t'tudy  of  the  internal  configuration 
of  the  cranial  cavity,  and  more  especially 
of  the  %arious  fossae  and  projections  at 
iU  base,  with  reference  to  their  differ- 
ence in  various  races,  this  field  of  in- 
quiry is  as  yet  comparatively  unworked  ; 
and  Dr.  Billings  thinks  it  very  deairablt' 
to  fuJlow  out  this  special  line  of  investi- 
gation in  connection  with  the  large  ami 
valuable  collection  of  crania  of  Ameri- 
can races  which  now  exists  in  the  army 
medical  museum  and  in  tlie  national 
musetun.    To  do  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  that 

'  Abttjiiet  of  fty*p«?r  rend  lo  tho  N»tioT»nl  ncaJemy  of  ftcicncea 
by  Ur.  WAAuiTiOTOM  Matthews,  U.S.A.  rrvactucd*  wlUi 
lutrudurUiry  rfiuarkii,  t>y  Dr.  J.  B,  Btlxn«o>«»  tJ.S,  A. 


sections  should  be  made  of  the  f^kulls;  and,  before 
making  such  sections^  it  is  desirable  that  all  measure- 
ments, and  especially  the  measurements  of  cubic  ca- 
pacity of  these  crania,  should  be  made  according  to 
the  best  and  most  approved  methods,  and  the  results 
carefully  recorded* 

From  the  results  of  preliminary  experiments  upon 
the  methods  in  use  for  measuring  the  cubic  capacity 
of  crania,  Dr.  Billings  became  dissatisfied  with  their 
accuracy,  and  accordingly  requested  Dr.  W.  Matthews 
to  undertake  a  series  of  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining,  if  possible,  some  more  accurate  and  re- 
liable method  of  ascertainim;  the  cubic  capacity.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  Dr.  Matthews* 
giving  the  results  of  hisobservaiions  and  experimpnt-* 
on  measurements  by  means  of  water. 


tiiTL  AlJLTLT   MAU:  AMCIEMT  CALiJ'OHNlANS   FROM   SAM    »KUl<LA«  |ttLANI>. 

Ejtponare  of  eftch  akull  lQ-:dO  necontUt  ucoordlog:  to  color. 


Hitherto  anthropologists  have  chiefly  employed 
solid  particles*  such  as  aht>t  or  seeds,  in  the  cubAture 
of  skulls.  Water  has  been  tried  by  former  experi- 
menters without  success,    Y>r,  Topinard,  in  his  *  £t^- 
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menta  d'anthropologie  g€n€rale '  (Parw,  1885),  states 
that  the  chief  dlfEculties  with  water  are :  first,  that 
the  water^  wetting  the  sides  of  the  zneasuring-glaajt, 
rises  on  it,  and  makes  it  impossible  for  the  obsers  er 
to  read  correctly ;  and,  second^  that  the  water  pene- 
trates to  the  sinuses  and  vacuoles  of  the  skull,  and 
returns,  when  the  skull  is  drained,  to  augment  unduly 
the  water  belonging  to  the  cavity  prosier.  The  ex- 
[)eriments  of  Dr,  Matthews  indicated  that  the  great- 


KLSVATtlYO'T^BLX,  cniKlOfBORBi  Aim  CBOSM-LIMV   FRAMK  FOR 
AUatJSTtXO  SKtTLLS  IK  COXPOaiTX  FBOTOGBArilT. 

est  source  of  uncertainty  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  skull, 
when  moist^jned,  increases  rapidly  in  cubic  capacity. 
His  method  is  as  follows:  — 

After  recording  the  weight  of  the  skull,  it  is  var- 
nished inside  with  thin  shellac  varnish,  applied  by 
means  of  a  reversihle  spray  apparatus.  Artificial 
or  accidental  orifices  are  closed  with  India-rubber 
adhesive  plaster.  The  foramina  and  fossae  are  filled 
with  putty.  The  skull  is  wrapped  in  a  coating  of 
putty  an  inch  or  more  in  thicknesa,  which  renders 
it  water-tight.  It  is  filled  with  water  by  special  appa- 
ratus] in  forty-five  seconds,  and  emptied  in  fifteen 


seconds.  The  rapidity  of  this  manipQl&tion,  in  coo- 
junction  with  the  varnishing,  prevents  soaking  into 
the  *i  1 1  uses,  and  the  undue  measurement  of  water 
which  does  not  pertain  to  the  cranial  cavity.  Ths 
water  is  poured  into  a  measuring-glass  of  two  thou* 
sand  cubic  centimetres  capacity,  and  lycopodium  is 
scattered  on  the  water  to  define  the  true  ^arfice. 
The  putty  is  taken  from  the  skull :  the  latter  is  cleaned, 
and  placed  in  a  dry,  warm  apartment,  until  by  slow 
evaporation  it  has  been  reduc^  to  its  former  weiglit, 
and  consequently  to  its  former  capacity.  Then  it  U 
measured  a  second  time  to  verify  the  results  of  tht; 
first  measurement.  The  author  did  not  claim  rapidity 
as  an  advantage  of  the  system,  hat  believed  that  it 
removed  to  a  great  extent  the  effect  of  varying  mm*  < 
cular  effort,  which  was  such  a  disturbing  factor  in 
other  methods,  ^'Witli  the  most  Important  opera* 
tions,  the  unchangeable  element  of  time  takes  tiie 
place  uf  the  tickle  element  of  vital  foree.*' 

Although  the  method  is  new,  and  still  insoeptiblf 
of  improvement,  it  is  thought  that  the  retuiu  si 
shown  in  the  following  table  have  not  been  ezeelied. 

Comparative  measurements  of  varnished  and 

unvarnished  skulls. 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  MICROBES.^ 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  perfectly  ial< 

(that  is  to  say,  one  deprived  of  all  11t  i  t> 

one  of  four  methods:  — 

1*  Filtering  through  some  material  whose  tu(v»hei ' 
are  sufficiently  fine  to  arreat  the  smallest  organUni*. 
The  only  taaterial  really  practicable  for  this  purpoM 
is  the  un glazed  porceMn  used  by  Pasteur  and  Cham* 
berland. 

2,  Obtaining  the  liquid  directly  from  the  Internal 
organs  of  one  of  the  superior  animals;  the  digesiln 
tract  being  considered,  for  this  purpose,  an  extfma! 
organ.    Paste ur*B  experiments  have  shown  thatth^ 

1  Abridged  from  an  iirUcl«  by  Dr,  HmanAini    Tul  «r  iV 

tJnlvfraliy  of  Oenevs,  tn  La  y<tturt. 
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Inea  of  sucb  animals  &re  ihe  most  perfect  filters 
known,  neither  permitting  the  entrttuce,  nor  tolerat- 
ing the  eicistenc^v  of  any  foreign  material,  unless  the 
tissues  are  diseased. 

ik  Stifliciently  prolonged  exposure  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  at  least  IKP  C.  This  is  the  lowest  necessary 
for  tbie  destruction  of  spores,  although  80^  C\  is  suffi- 
cienl  to  kill  bacteria  In  the  growing  condition.  The 
len^h  of  the  exposure  must  not  be  less  than  an 
boor:  the  longer  the  time  beyond  this,  the  greater 
the  security. 

4.  Intermittent  heating,  Invented  by  Tyndall,  and 
much  used  in  Germany.  This  consists  in  making 
the  spores  germinate,  tn  order  to  Icill  the  full-g^rown 
bacteria  at  di»*^  C.  For  this  purpose,  the  vessels  con- 
taining the  fluid  to  be 
sterilized  are  kept  at 
»«"30o  a  to  favor  the 
growth  of  the  spores, 
and  are  ererj  day  raised 
ta  80*^  C-  for  otie  hour, 
to  destroy  such  bacteria 
AS  hare  t>ecome  fully  de- 
felopod.  This  method 
takes  much  time,  and 
Its  resttlts  are  always 
tuicertiiin.  [This  is  the 
French  point  of  ?lew, 
but  must  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  tliat  of  the  best 
tttthoritlei*.  — Ed,] 

Of  all  these  metho<la, 
tbi  third,  that  of  de- 
stroy in  is;  the  germs  once 
for  all,  is  the  one  giving 
thegremtext  security  and 
case  of  miin  I p Illation. 
Ithd^btttone  fault,  that 

of  coagulating  all  albuminous  substances  which  can 
be  %olh1ifit.»d  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 
(Tliiii  fault  is  a  Vf^ry  great  one^  and  at  once  excludes 
the  U5e  of  blood'serum  as  a  culture-medium.  — Ed.J 
The  latest  and  best  method  for  employing  thin  pro- 
ceii  is  as  follows  :  The  first  thing  is  to  close  the 
fStseit  meant  to  contain  the  sterilized  liquids  with 
stoppers  permeable  to  air.  The  method  of  doing 
this  will  he  described  later  The  flasks  are  then  kept 
St  s  temperature  of  lt50°  C.  for  at  least  three  hours. 
If  the  temperature  be  higher,  sterilization  will  occur 
sooner,  but  the  cotton  stoppers  will  be  charred.  The 
furnace  in  which  this  sterilization  is  done  should 
I'*   '  ailed,  but  iu  form  is  unimportant*     The 

I'  M  be  allowed  to  cool  slowly  to  prevent 

brenta^fe;  and,  as  the  rarefied  air  coninicts,  the  air 
wWch  ent«fs  is  well  filtered  by  the  cotton  plug. 

The  second  step  consists  in  preparing  the  sterilized 
iiquUL  and  introducing  It  into  the  flasks.  The  houiU 
hn  of  Miguel  is  the  best  we  know  of,  and  Is  this  :  Take 
of  Imei  iD«at  (beef)  one  kilogram,  and  boll  it  in  four 
Itt-  '  vrfor  five  hours;  skim  it,  and  let  it  stand 
''■  »cool  place;  then  take  ofif  the  fat,  and 

iwfULniiiw  liie  fiuld  with  caustic  soda;  filter,  put  In 
viMrip  to  (our  lltnM,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes. 


Prolong  this  second  boUiug  to  an  hour,  and  do 
it  in  a  Papin's  pot,  at  110='  C,  after  putting  in  forty 
grams  of  common  salt*  Then  the  liquid^  cooled. 
and  passed  through  a  double  filter,  i»  again  placed  in 
the  Paplu' s  pot  for  three  hours,  which  completes  the 
sterilization,  Insteail  uf  this  natural  &oiiiUan«  the 
following  may  be  used  :  — 

IVptotie  (cb«mlc»Ily  pon  •        1 

Bttfie  pbo^pb.  aodn .  .10 

Amnion*  miiiiAL ,    .    ^    .    .    «    •    .  .         ^ 

UebifE'a  eitrwrt    .              $ 

C»oe'«tig«r .  31 

Ck>okiDS-«ft]t  S 

Water l,o«l 

Boil,  filter^  and  sterilize  as  abore.  The  result  de^ 
pends  upon  the  quality 
ol  the  peptone.  If  a 
nutrient  gelatine  lie  de- 
sired, put  from  twenly- 
fite  to  thifty  grams  of 
pure  cokirtefts  gelatiiie 
tnto  either  of  llse  ibme 
fluids  befofv  the  lest  fii- 
tefli^  Tlib  la9t  sImmM 
tlMQ  be  do9m  ttimmgi^  • 
hot   filter.     Tiff  oibcr 


•aiae,  eseeps  tktt   the 

slefillBstioa  erasl  wt 
be  prokm^ed  ■Mte  tlMB 
an  hMtr;  for,  H  ii  is^lic 


k 


Fifi-  1.  —  Fapix*s  pot,  with  tbbse  opkntxqs. 


but  is  completely  so  nt  the  end  of  an  hottr  il  mP  C» 
in  Papln*e  poU    Filter  hot,  wid  igain  ilttflte  at  l«^ 


nn«r 


^^■■iyt<i  fMP  \ 
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^120^  C.    Agar-ag;Ar  w\\\  stand  any  atnonut  of  pro- 
longed beat* 

The  pot  In  which  the  Blerilkatlon  Is  done  has  three 
openings  (fig*  1).  One  la  for  the  8afeLy*¥a]ve;  the 
second,  for  the  thermometer,  haa  a  tube  closed  at  the 
hottom  to  prevent  preuure  upon  thia  instrument; 
and  the  third  U  conical,  closed  ^vith  a  cork  kept  in 
place  by  a  handle  and  thumb-screw.    A  metallic  tube, 


Accidental  coot&mlnation  is  tho  one  thin?  t<i  H 

avoided  in  these  proceedings,  which  is  at: 
heating  every  thing  used  for  sowing,  etc,,  i 
the  objection  to  this  being  the  difflcuUy  ot  :;etutigj 
the  uistruraeDts  cool  enough  not  to  destroy  Uie  ger 
which  we  wish  to  use,  and  at  the  same  time  no 
enough  to  take  In  impurities.     Manual   de 
teaches  much,  but  more  vigorous  meAsureB  are  1 

sau. 

X  first  tteriihee  all  my  instrumenU  In   teft-late  ' 
with  flax  stoppers^  through  wliicli  Ibey  pais.    Sooti 
are  glass  pipettes,  pointed*  with  an  op^Ung  at  Uiij 


e>> 


Vm,  4.-*  Sack  roa  FaaBasvATioif  tubis, 

bent  Iwioe,  passes  into  the  chamber.  The  free  end 
is  connected  by  rubber  tubing,  kept  closed  by  a  spring, 
to  a  short  metal  tube  with  a  trocar  point,  and  an  open- 
ing near  the  extremity  in  the  side. 

After  the  fluid  has  been  sufficiently  sterilized,  upon 
Introducing  the  bent  tube  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
chamber,  and  opening  the  sprinsj,  the  vapor  is  forced 
out.  Allow  it  to  run  for  a  few  moments,  heat  Ihe 
trocar  end  of  the  tube,  work  this  through  the  cotton 
stopper  of  a  sterilized  flask,  and 
the  nutrient  fluid  will  be  gradu- 
ally passed  over  into  the  flask« 

To  obviate  the  difficulties  In 
the  way  of  piercing  the  ordinary 
cotton  plug  with  safety,  small 
test-tubes  with  a  flaring  mouth, 
and  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  are 
placed  in  the  mouths  of  the 
flasks,  with  colton  outside  and 
flax  at  their  bottoms.  Above 
the  tlax  is  a  plug  of  cotton  (fig. 
2),  The  trocar  point  can  be  easily 
forced  througli  the  flax  and  the 
thin  layer  of  cotton  underneath, 
if  the  upper  plug  be  removed  (fig.  3) ;  and  this  method 
seems  to  offer  the  easiest  and  most  certain  manner  of 
filling  the  flasks  or  other  vessels.  For  cultures,  I 
prefer  test-tube^  placed  in  racks  of  iron  wire  (fig* 
4),  or  conical  flasks  with  flat  bottoms  (fig.  5). 


Fl6.    6.  —  CoxrrAL 
OULTUaa'FXiASS. 


Fia,  6.  —  rirETTi 

AMD  PLATrNUM 


Fi8.  t.— liaAtiirATmii  scRxm. 

side,  and  plugged  at  tlie  other  end  ^^ 
or  flax  (fig,  0,  ^J*     When  in  usi^.  Hii 
ber  cup  over  it,  by  means  of  wb 
drawn  up  or  expelled.     For  m^; 
use  knitting-needles,  or  platinum    wire   tu 
tubes  with  open  bevelled  ends  (fig,  6,  fJ  1 .  :iih1,  fa 
Ing,  push  the  point  of  the  needle  tl 
end  of  the  tube.    In  transferring  a  pi. 
one  flask  to  another,  these  mean*  ar*- 
with  mixed  cultures,  separation  of  tli- 
must  be  accomplished,  which  may  bis  done  by  i 
fluids  or  nutrient  gelatine. 
For  fractional  cultures  in  liquids,  the  prind 
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instrQioent  nee<led  li  a  round  burette,  tapering  ut 
bath  ends,  and  gradual  Hi  so  that  the  mark   100  is 
I       exaetly  at  the  lower  orifice,  and  the  mark  0  a  few 

■  CffHtlmetreo  below  Uie  upper  <Bg-  7).  On  each  ex* 
Hu«oiity  is  placed  a  rubber  tube  closed  by  a  springs. 
^■■h|fore  usingf  I  dUinfect  the  apparatus  by  pasting 
^BP^ihurous  Acid  through  it^  and  then  attaching  it  to 

■  li  Papln'w  pot  filJed  with  water  at  110®  C.  for  an  hour. 

I  In  fifteen  minute  all  trace  of  the  sulphurous  acid 
li«»  disappaariHli  both  rubber  tubes  are  closed,  their 
ends  plugged  with   sterilized 
-^-rnv^,,,^  flax,  and  the   burette   left  to 

^jSSl*/^?:^  cool.      In  cooling,   a   perfect 

/t  [Mil  \V  variuim  Is  jiroiluced  in  the 
il  1811  ))  *^^^'  ^  *®^  ^^  ^^®  lower 
\  \^  If  rubber  tube  a  poiuted  canuia, 
JH  rff         sterilized  at  the  time  by  a  cur- 

f^  ^^      rent  of  steam  or  the  flame, 

introduce  it  into  a  flask    of 
houillon  kept  for  three  or  four 
weeks  at  30°  C.  (to  prove  i in- 
complete  steritization))    open 
the  lower  spring,  and  the  bu- 
rette  is  filled  immediately:  tli*- 
fluid  is  allowed  to  rest  at  thi? 
mark  (*. 
Tlie  apparatus  being  thtta  prepared,  a  very  dllutt* 
fioriiovt  of  the  fluid,  or  a  small  piece  of  the  substance 
containing  the  organ istns   to  be  separated,  is  iutn^- 
doeed  at  the  top  of  the  buret Ip.     The  dilution  must 
b«  great;  for  the  contents  of  the  burette  can  only  b.? 


Ttrma^riJifK. 


^distributed  among  tweuty^five  tubes,  and  mor«  than 

hthlnls  of  these  tubes  must  become  inoculated  in 

to  the  success  of  the  experiment.      If  it  be 

1  to  determine  the  number  of  germs  in  a  given 

•IMClni^n  of  water,  pur  a  very  minute  quantity  Into 


the  burette  filled  with  sterilized  bouillon  ;  mix  the 
two  thoroughly,  thus  obtaining  an  equal  distribution 
of  the  germs;  introduce  the  canula  of  the  burette, 
immediately  after  heating,  through  the  plug  of  a 
sterilized  tube;  allow  four  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
fluid  to  flow  from  the  burette;  aad  ao  on  for  twenty- 
five  tubes. 

If  all  the  tubes  become  cloudy,  it  is  because  the 
amount  of  water  used  was  too  great ;  and  this  amount 
must  be  reduced  until  only  a  portion  of  the  lubea 
show  any  sign  of  life.     With  water  full  of  bacteria, 


Fto.  lO.'-CiiAiiBEniJiifn'ii  riLTia, 

the  quantity  to  be  used  Is  loo  small  for  exact  measure- 
ment; and  then  two  burettes  are  used,  the  one  full 
of  water,  and  the  other  of  bouillon,  A  drop  of  the 
suspected  water  is  placed  in  the  first,  and  then  this 
dilution  is  used  with  the  bouilton,  as  before,  A  simple 
arithmetical  calculation  then  gives  the  approximate 
number  of  germs  in  a  given  quantity  of  water. 

The  first  experiments  of  Pasteur  and  Tyndall  were 
imperfect  in  method ;  Miguel  used  a  flock  of  cotton 
in  a  glass  tube,  through  which  he  filtered  the  air,  and 
then  washed  the  cotton  in  sterilized  6ouiUon  .*  my 
improvement  is  to  substitute  a  powder,  sotuble  in  the 
nutrient  fluid,  for  the  cotton;  and  for  this  purpose  I 
use  common  lalt,  well  sterilised.  This  salt  may  be 
turned  into  the  burette,  and  the  calculation  made  m 
ijefore. 

The  re-'uli«  obtained  by  fractional  ealtnre  are  at  the 
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best  bat  approximate ;  but  even  these  are  better  than 
the  results  from  cultures  scattered  over  gelatine  sur- 
faces. This  method,  however,  is  good  as  a  prelimi- 
nary,  and  is  in  brief  as  follows :  A  definite  quantity 
of  the  suspected  water  is  placed  in  a  measure  of 
nutrient  gelatine ;  this  is  softened  by  heat,  and  the 
two  are  thoroughly  mixed;  and  the  gelatine  is  then 
allowed  to  harden  in  a  test-tube,  or  in  such  a  flask 
as  is  shown  in  the  figure  (fig.  8).  The  flat,  thin  sur- 
face thus  obtained  makes  it  more  easy  to  count  the 
colonies  which  will  appear  in  a  few  days.  For  air- 
germs,  the  soluble  powder  spoken  of  above  Is  the 
material  to  be  placed  in  the  nutrient  gelatine. 

The  objeetions  to  the  method  are,  that  many  species 
of  bacteria  develop  very  slowly  at  the  temperature 
of  the  air  and  in  a  solid  medium,  and  are  obecured 
by  other  more  rapidly  growing  colonies.  The  same 
objections  hold  in  separating  the  germs  in  any  path- 
ological process. 

The  method  of  fractional  sterilization  used  by  the 
Germans  is  only  useful  where  egg-albumen,  or  other 
substances  coagulable  by  heat,  are  to  be  employed 
for  culture-media.  For  this  purpose  I  use  a  furnace 
(fig.  9)  designed  by  myself,  and  manufactured  for  me 
by  Mr.  Wiesnegg.  It  serves  its  purpose  well,  and  is 
much  better  than  that  of  Koch.  It  is  of  double- 
walled  copper,  the  intervening  space  being  filled  with 
water.  This  space  has  openings  for  thermometer 
and  regulator.  The  door  is  double-walled,  filled  with 
water,  and  has  its  special  heater,  and  it  is  kept  at 
exactly  75^  C.  Tubes  containing  the  material  to  be 
sterilized  are  placed  in  this  furnace  for  one  hour  daily 
to  kill  the  full-grown  bact^a,  and  during  the  rest  of 
the  time  are  kept  at  35°  C.  to  favor  the  growth  of  the 
spores.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  the  greater  part  of  the 
tubes  will  be  found  to  be  fully  sterilized. 

Far  better  than  this  is  the  method  of  filtering 
through  a  substance  sufficiently  fine  to  retain  all 
germs,  successful  results  having  been  long  obtained 
by  Pasteur  by  filtering  through  plaster.  Chamber- 
land's  method  through  porcelain  is,  however,  the  best 
(fig.  10),  and  is  perfectly  satisfactory  provided  the 
porcelain  tube  is  good.  This  latter  is  difficult  to 
obtain.  Diluted  egg-albumen  and  blood-serum  may 
be  easily  filtered  in  this  way,  although  slowly,  under 
a  pressure  of  from  two  to  three  atmospheres.  Great 
care  must,  of  course,  be  taken,  to  prevent  the  con- 
tamination of  the  material  after  it  leaves  the  canula. 

This  method  of  sterilization  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate for  certain  animal  fiuids  whose  chemical  com- 
position is  changed  by  heat,  but  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  employ  as  culture-media  for  certain 
forms  of  bacteria. 


TRANSPORTATION   OF  PETROLEUM 
TO   THE  SEABOARD.^ 

The  interest  in  the  late  project  for  forcing  water 
for  army  purposes  over  the  broken  and  elevated 
country  between  Suakin  and  Berber  by  means  of 

1  Abstract  of  an  article  In  the  Engineering  newt  of  last  week, 
from  advance  sbeeta  Aimlshed  by  tbe  courtesy  of  the  editor. 


pipes  has  called  attention  to  the  extent,  importance, 
and  utility  of  the  pipe-lines  in  our  own  country, 
which  convey  the  crude  petroleum  of  the  region 
lying  between  the  Alleghanies  and  Lake  Erie  to  the 
shores  of  that  lake  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  exploitation  of  these  r^tons  by  means  of  arte- 
sian wells  began  about  twenty-six  years  ago.  By 
June,  1862,  405  wells  had  been  sunk  near  TitusviUe, 
and  the  daily  output  was  nearly  6,000  barrels,  selling 
at  the  wells  at  from  $4  to  $6  a  barrel.  But  as 
the  production  increased  with  rmpki  strides,  the  mar- 
ket-price fell  with  a  corresponding  rapidity^  making 
the  transportation  charges  to  New-York  City  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  total  cost. 

The  question  of  reducing  these  enormous  trans- 
portation charges  was  first  broached,  apparently,  in 
1864,  when  a  writer  in  the  North  American  of  Phil* 
adelphia  outlined  a  scheme  for  laying  a  pipe-line 
down  the  Allegheny  River  to  Pitlsbui;^ 

Originally  the  oil  was  carried  in  40  and  42  galkm 
barrels,  made  of  oak,  and  hooped  with  iron:  after- 
ward tank-cars  were  introduced.  These  were  at 
first  ordinary  flat  cars,  upon  which  were  placed  two 
wooden  tanks,  shaped  like  tubs,  each  holding  about 
2,000  gallons.  On  the  rivers,  bulk-barges  were  also, 
after  a  time,  introduced  on  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny. 
At  first  these  were  rude  affairs,  and  often  of  insde- 
quate  strength;  but,  as  now  built,  they  are  130  by  22 
by  16  feet  in  their  general  dimensions,  and  divided 
into  eight  compartments,  with  water-tight  bulk- 
heads. They  hold  about  2,200  barrels.  In  1871  iron 
tank-cars  superseded  those  of  wood,  with  tanks  of 
varying  sizes,  ranging  from  8,8-56  to  5,000  gallons 
each.  These  tanks  were  cylinders  24  feet  6  inches 
long  and  66  inches  In  diameter,  and  weighed  aboat 
4,500  pounds. 

Among  the  very  first,  if  not  the  first,  pipe-lines  laid, 
was  one  put  down  between  the  Sherman  well  and 
the  railway  terminus  on  the  Miller  farm.  It  was 
about  3  miles  long,  and  designed  by  a  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son: he  had  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  pressure  to 
be  exercised,  and  at  intervals  of  50  to  100  feet  be  set 
up  air-chambers  10  inches  in  diameter.  The  weak 
point  in  this  line,  however,  proved  to  be  the  joints. 
The  pipes  were  of  cast-iron;  and  the  joint  leakage 
was  so  great,  that  little  if  any  oil  ever  reached  the 
end  of  the  line,  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned  in 
despair. 

In  October,  1865,  the  Oil  transportation  company 
completed  and  tested  a  pipe-line  32,000  feet  long. 
Three  pumps  were  used  upon  it, — two  at  Pithole, 
and  one  at  Little  Pithole.  The  first  plans  to  extend 
such  lines  to  the  seaboard  seem  to  have  been  made 
in  1876,  when  the  pipe-line  owners  held  a  meeting  to 
organize  a  pipe-line  company  for  this  purpose;  bat 
the  scheme  was  never  carried  out.  In  January, 
1878,  the  Producers*  union  organized  for  a  similar 
seaboard  line,  and  laid  pipes;  but  they  never  readied 
the  sea,  stopping  their  line  at  Tamanend,  Peon. 
About  four  years  ago  the  National  transit  company 
was  organized,  and  succeeded  to  the  properties  of 
the  American  transit  company.  Its  lines,  illuatraieii 
on  the  accompanying  map,  were  completed  in  1880- 
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81;  and  this  company,  to  which  the  United  pipe- 
lines have  also  been  transferred,  is  said  to  have 
$16,000,000  invested  in  plant  for  the  transport  of  oil 
to  tide  water.  They  operate  a  total  of  880  intles  of 
main  pipe-line  alone,  ranging  from  4  inches  to  6 
inches  in  diameter;  or,  adding  the  duplicate  pipes 
on  the  Olean  New- York  line,  we  have  a  round  total 
of  1,830  miles,  not  including  loops  and  shorter 
branches,  and  the  immense  network  of  the  pipes  in 
the  oil  regions  proper. 

A  general  description  of  the  longest  line  will  prac- 
tically suffice  for  all,  as  they  differ  only  in  diameter 
of  pipe  used,  and  power  of  the  pumping-plant.  As 
shown  on  the  map,  this  long  line  starts  at  Olean, 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  New- York  state,  and 
proceeds  by  the  route  indicated  to  tide  water  at  Bay- 
onne,  N.J.,  and  by  a  branch  under  the  North  and 
East  River,  and  across  the  upper  end  of  New-York 
City  to  the  Long-Island  refineries.  This  last-named 
pipe  is  of  unusual  strength,  and  passes  through  Cen- 
tral Park..  The  following  table  gives  the  various 
pumping-stations  on  this  Olean  New- York  line,  and 
some  data  relating  to  disunces  between  stations  and 
elevations  overcome :  — 


Pamping-ttaUons. 

Milee 
between 
Btationt. 

Elevation 
above  tide. 

Greatest 
summit 
between 
stations. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Olean 

. 

1,400 

— 

Wellsville 

28.20 

1,610 

2,490 

Cameron 

27.91 

1,042 

2,630 

West  Junction    .... 

29.70 

911 

1,917 

Catatonk 

27.37 

869 

1,768 

Osborne 

27.90 

1,092 

1,639 

Hancock 

29.86     . 

922 

1,873 

Cohecton 

26.22 

748 

1.864 

Swartwout 

28.94 

475 

1,478 

Newfoundland    .... 

29.00 

768 

1,406 

Saddle  River 

28.77 

86 

808 

On  this  line  two  6-inch  pipes  are  laid  the  entire 
length,  and  a  third  6-inch  pipe  runs  between  Wellsville 
and  Cameron,  and  about  halfway  between  each  of  the 
other  stations,  *  looped '  around  them.  The  pipe  used 
for  the  transportation  of  oil  is  especially  manufac- 
tured of  wrought-iron  to  withstand  the  great  strain 
to  which  it  will  be  subjected.  The  pipe  is  made  in 
lengths  of  18  feet,  and  these  pieces  are  connected  by 
threaded  ends  and  strong  sleeves.  The  pipe-thread 
and  sleeves  used  on  the  ordinary  steam  and  water 
pipe  are  not  strong  enough  for  the  duty  demanded  of 
the  oil-pipe.  Up  to  1877,  the  largest  pipe  used  on  the 
oil-lines  was  4-inch,  with  the  usual  steam  thread; 
but  the  joints  leaked  under  the  pressure,  1,200  pounds 
to  the  square  inch  being  the  maximum  the  pipe 
would  stand.  This  trouble  has  been  remedied  by 
the  pipe  of  the  present  day,  which  is  tested  at  the 
mill  to  1,500  pounds'  pressure,  while  the  average 
duty  required  is  1,200  pounds.  As  the  iron  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  line-pipe  will  average  a 
tensile  test  strain  of  55,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
the  safety  factor  is  about  one-sixth. 


The  line-pipe  is  laid  between  the  stations  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  excepting  thkt  great  care  is  exe^ 
cised  in  perfecting  the  joints.  No  expansion  johits 
or  other  special  appliances  of  like  nature  are  used 
on  the  line,  so  far  as  we  can  learn;  the  variations 
in  temperature  being  compensated  for,  in  exposed 
locations,  by  laying  the  pipe  in  long  horizontal 
curves.  The  usual  depth  below  the  surface  is  about 
8  feet,  though  in  some  portions  of  the  route  the  pipe 
lies  for  miles  exposed  directly  upon  the  surface.  As 
the  oil  pumped  is  crude  oil,  and  this,  as  it  comei 
from  the  wells,  carries  with  it  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  brine,  freezing  in  the  pipes  is  not  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  oil,  however,  does  thicken  in  very  cold 
weather,  and  the  temperature  has  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  delivery. 

A  very  ingenious  patented  device  is  oaed  for  clean- 
ing out  the  pipes,  and  by  it  the  delivery  is  said  to 
have  been  increased  in  certain  localities  fifty  percent. 
Tills  is  a  stem  about  2i  feet  long,  having  at  its  fnmt 
end  a  diaphragm  made  of  wings  which  can  fold  on  eadi 
other,  and  thus  enable  it  to  pass  an  obstruction  it 
cannot  remove.  This  machine  carries  a  set  of  steel 
scrapers  somewhat  like  those  used  in  cleaning  boil- 
ers. The  device  is  put  into  the  pipe,  and  propelled 
by  the  pressure  transmitted  from  the  pumps  from  one 
station  to  another.  Relays  of  men  follow  the  scraper 
by  the  noise  it  makes  as  it  goes  through  the  pipe,  ons 
party  taking  up  the  pursuit  as  the  other  is  exhausted. 
They  must  never  let  it  get  out  of  their  hearing,  for, 
if  it  stops  unnoticed,  its  location  can  only  again  be 
established  by  cutting  the  pipe. 

At  each  station  are  two  iron  tanks  00  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  80  feet  high.  Into  these  Unks  the  oil  is 
delivered  from  the  preceding  station,  and  from  them 
the  oil  is  pumped  into  the  tanks  at  the  next  sUtloD 
beyond.  The  pipe  system  at  each  station  is  simply 
and  by  means  of  the  '  loop-lines  '  before  mentioi^ 
the  oil  can  be  pumped  directly  around  any  statioD 
if  occasion  should  require  it. 

The  engines  vary  in  power  from  200  to  800  hone- 
power,  according  to  duty  required.  They  are  in  eoa- 
tinuous  use,  day  and  night,  and  are  required  to 
deliver  about  15,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  24  hours, 
under  a  pressure  equivalent  to  an  elevation  of  3,600 
feet. 

The  enterprise  has  been  so  far  a  great  engineeriag 
success,  and  the  oil  delivery  is  stated  on  good  author- 
ity to  be  within  two  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  capa- 
city of  the  pipes.  From  a  commercial  stand-point, 
the  ultimate  future  of  the  undertaking  will  be  deter 
mined  by  the  lasting  qualities  of  wrougfat-tron  pipt 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  subjected  to  enomous 
strain.    Time  alone  can  answer  this  question. 


THE  STUDY  OF  BACTERIA. 

This  is  the  best  sammaiy  of  the  methods 
best  adapted  for  bacterial  research  that  has  u 
jet  been  published.     It  contains  little  that  b 

Diemfthoden  derbakUrien-fyrtehyng,  Von  Dr.  PiiW"» 
HUBPPB.    Wiesbaden.  A>f/<fW,  1886.    8<«-li4p.,illiu>tr.  r. 
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r  V  ;  nn<\  yet,  witli  this  book  in  hand, 

I  may  feel  sure  of  not  going  astray, 

i'oUuvvs  the  directions  laiti  down  ia  it* 

le  hook  opens  with  a  hriut*  gtatemeut  of  the 

-se8  of  bacteria,  which  is  followed 

.1  ration  of  the  tiieory  of  spontane* 

Tentn-ution,  and  the  prindpleji  upon  which 

liziition  depends*     Tliese   latter   are  very 

and  briedy  stated.     The  various  methods 

lerilixution  are  spoken  of  and  cxfjlained, 

dtie  prominence  ia  given  to  the  method  of 

i^ontinnons  *  or  '  inlermittent  *  stenlization 

Lueh  used  at  preaent. 

lie  second  chapter  Is  devoted  to  the  various 
18  of  bacteria,  and  to  an  elacidatioii  of  the 
'osco|jic  technique.  The  metiiod  of  obser- 
)u  of  unstained  and  stained  bacteria  is 
shown,  and  the  general  principles  of  the 
ne  cohirs  are  explained.  Here  are  brought 
ther,  in  a  convenient  form*  nil  the  various 
ling-flnids  of  Koch.  Ehrlich,  etc.,  with 
r  formulae.  The  various  accessones  in  the 
of  reagents  and  instruments,  are,  of  course, 
jded. 

be  importance  of  the  bacillus  of  tubercu- 
j  in  furnishing  a  conclusive  method  for  the 
[noeis  of  this  disease  leads  the  author  to 
>te  a  number  of  pages  to  the  methods  of 
aing  this  organism ;  and  all  workers  in  this 
ich  of  investigation  will  be  glad  to  find 
full  aeeount  of  the  methods  of  staining 
•ejr  wliich  U  given.  The  method  of  treating 
ions  of  llie  tissues  for  purposes  of  showing 
Leria  contained  in  them  closes  this  portion 
the  work.     The  various   culture   methods 

faterials  are  clearly  given ;  and  the  for- 
for  tlie  various  nutritive  media,  are.  of 
,  added »  The  advantages  of  the  solid 
r  the  tluid  cultures  are  so  manifest  as  to 
d  but  a  very  few  words ;  but  these  ad  van- 
es are  here  so  clearly  set  forth,  that  any 
ptic  may  be  convinced  if  he  will  but  read 
evidence. 

lomething  is  said  cf  tlic   sa))rophytic   and 
asitic  hucteriat  and  a  summary  of  the  gen* 
I  biological  proldems  involved  is  given* 
The  book  closes  with  a  few  words  on   the 
cial  investigation  of  earth,  air,  and  water. 
Ul  the  more  important  implements  needed 
figured  in  very  good  woodcuts,  and  tliere 
two   lithographic   plates   showing  various 
tore  colonics  and  stained  bacteria. 
The  work  is  a  good  one,  and  well  done.     It 
tspecially  needed  .'it  the  present  time  of  in- 
sst  in   all   that   belongs   to   bacteriologiciil 
earch,    and  will   certaiidy  prove    useful   to 
rone  interested  in  the  subject  who  is  able 
translate  easv  German. 


SAPORT.rS  PROBLEMATICAL  ORGAN- 
ISMS OF  THE  ANCIENT  SEAS. 

Fossil   algae  are   proverbially  difficult  and 
unsatisfactory  subjects  for  study.     Usually  ot 
irregular  and  variable   forms,  without  definite 
and  characteristic  surface- markings,  and  com- 
posed only  of  cellular  tissue  which  has  entirely 
disappeared,  they  have  left  shadowy  outlines, 
or  mere  casts,  that  aflbrd  only  the  most  gen- 
eral  and  superficial   characters   for   compari- 
son among  themselves  or  with  living  plants : 
hence  there  must  be  considerable  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the   botanical   relations   of  even 
those  best   preserved ;  while  those  which  are 
more  obscure  are  liable  to  be,  and  have  been, 
confounded    with   tracings    made    by    fioating 
objects,  the   tracks   or  burrows   of  annelids, 
with    sponges,    alcyonariaas,    medusae,    and 
other  soft-bcxlied   and   iK?rishable   organisms. 
Yet   the   supposed   remains   of  seaweeds   are 
so  abundant  in    rocks  of  all   ages,  from   the 
Caml)rian  up,  that  they  could  not  be  ignored  ; 
and  a  large  number  of  more  or  less  distinct 
imprints,     some   of    which     are    unmistaka- 
ble algae,  have    been    figured  and    described 
by  Sternlierg,  Brongniart,  and  other  writers  on 
fossil  botany  who  have  followed  them.     Count 
S a  porta  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  learned 
of  these  wnters,  and  one  who  has  done  much 
excellent  work  in  his  studies  of  the  mesozoic 
and  tertiary  plants  of  France.     In  his  valuable 
and  voluminous  contributions  to  the  '  Paiaeon- 
tologie  Fran^aise,*  and  in  his  '  L'^ volution  du 
i^gne  v<»g<^'tal,'  he  has  given  a  large  number  of 
figures  and  descnptions  of  what  he  supposed 
to  be  fossil  seaweeds,  and   has   attempted   a 
more  thorough   review  of  this  department  of 
fossil  botJiny  than  anyone  else  has  ventured  on. 
As  to  the  character  of  much  of  his   material, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  but  some 
of  his   specimens  are  too  obscure  to  warrant 
any  very  positive  assertions,  and  in  some  cases 
his  conclusions  have  been  questioned. 

A  somewhat  sweeping  criticism  of  Saporta's 
work  was  recently  made  by  Mr.  A.  G,  Na- 
thorst  {BhIL  de  la  soc,  gt'oL  de  Frnnce,  3  s^r. 
t.  xi.  p,  452),  who  considers  that  most  of  his 
so-called  algae  are  simply  casts  of  tracks  or 
other  impi^essiona  mechanically  made  on  the 
sea- bottom. 

The  work  now  published  is  largely  a  defence 
of  the  views  heretofore  held  by  Saporta,  and 
it  contains  figures  and  descriptions  of  a  numlier 
of  the  casts  and  impressions  which  have  been 
the  subjects  of  controversy.  Among  other 
things  noticed  are  those  peculiar  and  enigmat- 
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ical  objects  which  have  been  found  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  have  been  described  under  the  names 
of  Cruziana,  Rusophycus,  etc.  These  are 
usuidly  casts  of  impressions  in  what  was  the 
slimy  surface  of  a  mud  sheet,  sometimes  an 
inch,  sometimes  a  foot  or  more,  in  length,  by 
ft'om  one  to  two  inches  in  width.  A  deep 
sulcus  traverses  the  middle,  and  the  surface 
is  marked  by  divergent  and  parallel,  or  curi- 
ously reticulated  and  inosculating  ridges. 

First  noticed  by  Dr.  Locke  in  Ohio  in  1838, 
and  named  by  Yanuxem  in  1842  Fucoides 
biloba,  by  D'Orbigny  in  1842  Cruziana,  by 
Bouault  in  1850  Fraena,  and  by  Hall  in  1852 
Rusophycus,  they  have  been  since  referred  to 
under  one  or  another  of  these  names  by  most 
writers  on  geology.  By  the  authors  mentioned 
the}'  were  regarded  as  the  impressions  of  sea- 
weeds; but  by  Dawson,  Lapparent,  Briart, 
Hebert,  Hughes,  Nathorst,  and  J.  F.  James 
they  have  been  considered  the  tracks  of 
animals.  Saporta,  in  the  work  under  con- 
sideration, discusses  their  character  and  origin 
at  great  length.  He  pronounces  them  fuQoids, 
and  calls  them  Bilobites,  taking  the  name  from 
De  Kay,  and  referring  for  authority  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  ^  Annals  of  the  New- York 
lyceum  of  natural  history*  (1824),  where  a 
paper  is  published  by  De  Kay,  ''On  the 
organic  remains  termed  '  Bilobites  '  from  the 
Catskill  Mountains,"  illustrated  with  one  plate 
and  four  figures. 

On  referring  to  this  paper,  every  American 
geologist  will  at  once  recM:>gnize  in  the  fossil 
described,  Conocardtum  trigonale,  a  character- 
istic mollusk  of  the  corniferous  limestone  and 
the  Schoharie  grit.  When  the  suture  of  this 
shell  is  exposed,  the  carinated  valves  pr^u^ent 
an  appearance  which  led  our  earlier  geologists 
to  regard  it  as  a  crustacean  allied  to  the  trilo- 
bite,  but  distinguished  by  having  two  lobes  in- 
stead of  three.  De  Kay,  though  retaining  the 
teim  '  Bilobites,'  recognized  its  molluscous 
character,  and  its  resemblance  to  Cardium. 
From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  Bilobites 
of  De  Kay  has  no  relation  whatever  to  Fu- 
coides* biloba  of  Yanuxem,  or  Cruziana  of 
D'Orbigny,  and  the  name  has  been  erroneously 
applied  by  Saporta.  The  descriptions  of 
Yanuxem  and  D'Orbigny  bear  the  same  date ; 
but,  the  old  genus  Fucoides  having  been  broken 
up  and  abandoned,  D'Orbigny's  Cruziana 
would  seem  to  be  the  proper  name  for  these 
singular  objects.  Hall's  name,  Rusophycus 
(called  Rysophycus  by  Hughes  as  being  more 
correct) ,  is  apparently  a  synonyme  of  Cruzi- 
ana, and,  published  later,  must  be  superseded 
by  that. 


Though  we  have  thus  obtained  a  name  for 
these  objects,  their  true  character  is  as  far 
ttom  being  demonstrated  as  ever,  nor  does  it 
seem  probable  that  the  present  diversity  of 
opinion  will  soon  be  harmonized.  Every  one 
who  has  seen  much  of  the  exposures  of  shallow- 
water  sediments,  shales,  and  flagstones,  will 
concede  that  many  of  the  so-called  fuooidal 
markings  are  of  mechanical  origin,  and  wiU 
accept  Nathorst's  view  that  such  casts  as 
Eophyton  and  Panescorsea  are  inorganic. 
Where  the  cast  consists  of  a  number  of  diver- 
gent ridges  springing  from  a  common  stem  like 
branches  from  a  trunk,  siich  as  VexUlum  Sap. 
(which,  however,  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  Licrophycus  of  Billings) ,  the  conelusion 
seems  inevitable  that  the  cast  is  organic,  and 
the  form  is  rather  that  of  a  plant  than  a 
sponge. 

Although  so  far  resulting  in  little  demon- 
stration, the  discussion  in  which  Saporta  and 
Nathorst  have  taken  the  leading  parts  has 
excited  much  interest,  and  has  been  produclave 
of  an  important  series  of  experiments  and 
observations.  Doubtless  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  discussions,  the  truth  will  be  found  to  lie 
between  the  views  of  the  opposing  leaders,  yet 
science  will  be  advanced  by  the  stimulus  to 
inquiry  furnished  by  these  very  differences. 

J.  S.  Newberby. 


PRONITNCIA  TION. 


Meeting  a  book  of  this  kind,  admitting  its 
possible  utility,  one  naturally  asks  whether  the 
pronunciations  recommended  are  correct,  with 
allowance  for  admissible  variations,  whether 
the  description  and  representation  of  sounds 
are  exact  and  clear,  and  whether  the  list  of 
words  likely  to  be  mispronounced  is  judiciously 
made.  The  first  and  last  of  these  questioi^ 
suggest  no  severe  criticism  of  this  book,  unless 
one  considers  only  matters  of  detail.  We 
mention  only  one.  Paragraph  51,  in  the  in- 
troduction, should  be  changed  so  as  to  make  it 
clear  that  by  ^  antepenultimate  vowel  *  is  meant 
that  in  the  Latin  woixls  referred  to,  not  in  the 
English,  as  is  now  absurdl}^  said. 

The  second  question  shows  the  weakness 
and  unpractical  plan  of  the  book.  Passing  by 
the  introduction,  which  shows  some  careful 
observation,  but  has  several  hazardous  asser- 
tions, we  come  to  the  bodj'  of  the  book.  Here 
each  page  contains  two  columns,  —  on  the  right 
hand,  the  words  in  alphabetical   onler,   but 

A  handbook  of  pronuneUitUiii.  By  Iaswib  Bbmrmah.  VM- 
waukic,  Cramer,  AUtent,  S  Cratner,  pr^  1885.    174  p.,  illofir. 
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not  perfectly  do  (witness  conaola)  ;  on  the  lefl 
hand,  the  same  words,  in  the  same  spelling,  but 
with  various  devices  to  show  the  pronunciation, 
such  as  the  use  of  accents,  acute  and  gi-ave, 
hea^-y  tj^pe  for  some  letters,  and  smaller  type 
for  eilent  letters.  The  notation  used  is  a  new 
one,  and  the  final  result  far  from  being  readily 
intelligible.  The  proper  course  wou!d  have 
been  to  minimize  the  inconvenience  to  the  user 
by  making  the  left-hand  column  as  simple  as 
possible,  using  always  only  one  sign  for  the 
same  sound,  and  omitting  silent  letters  alto- 
gether. If  all  the  words  are  resijelled  solely  to 
show  their  pronunciation,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  not  spelling  phonetically. 


► 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

The  local  committee  oC  the  American  assoclaUoni 
which  will  hold  ita  thirty-fourth  meeting  in  Aim 
Arbor  during  the  week  beginning  Wednesday,  Aug, 
26,  annomicea  that  the  general  seMions  will  t>e  held 
in  University  Hall,  while  rooms  for  the  sectional 
meetingi  will  be  assigned  in  different  buildings  on 
the  university  grounds,  Tbe  oflSces  of  the  perma- 
nent £ind  local  secretaries  and  of  the  various  commit- 
tees will  be  estAblis]»ed  in  the  immediate  proximity^ 
together  with  an  ai*Hociiition  post-office;  and  all  let- 
ters, telegrams,  and  express  packages  bearing  the 
letters  *  A.  A.  A.  S.^  will  be  delivered  clooe  at  band. 
The  university  offers  the  use  of  its  rooms  for  any 
Jectures,  or  specially  illustrated  papers,  which  may 
be  authorized  by  the  standing  committee.  Sectional 
papers  demanding  experimental  illnstratlon  may  be 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  the  apparatus  at  hand. 
The  university  will  furnish  electricity,  either  from  a 
dynamo,  from  a  storage- battery,  or  from  primary  bat- 
teries, as  may  be  needed  by  members  reading  papers 
on  etectrical  subjects.  Opportunity  wUl  also  be  given 
any  member  desirous  ol  maUng  an  exhibit  of  appa- 
ratus, minerals y  or  scientific  specimens  of  any  kind, 
to  properly  display  the  same. 

The  committee  is  not  yet  ready  to  announce  com- 
plete arrangements  with  the  railways,  but  they  state 
provisionally  that  over  most  of  the  lines  return  tick- 
ets will  be  famished  for  one-third  of  the  regular  prtce 
to  all  who  have  paid  full  fare  over  the  same  line. 
Ann  Arbor  is  situated  on  the  lines  of  two  railways, 
—  the  Michigan  central,  and  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor, 
and  northern  Michigan ;  and  a  special  through  train, 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  members  of  the  association, 
will  be  run  by  the  former  if  a  sufficient  number  de- 
sire, leaving  Buffalo  on  Tuesday  nioruin^,  Aug.  25, 
stopping  for  an  hour  or  two  at  Niagara  Falls,  and 
reai.'irmg  Ann  Arbor  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
The  two  hotels  at  Ann  Arbor  are  the  Cook  House 
and  the  Franklin  House,  where  members  will  be  ac- 
commo*inted  at  two  dollars  a  day,  A  large  number  of 
roonis,  with  prices  varying  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar 
m  d»y,  have  also  been  engaged  in  private  houses  near 
the  university  grounds,  where,  to  accommodate  those 


not  offering  board  as  well,  a  restaurant  sufficient  to 
accommodate  three  hundred  persons  at  once  will  be 
established,  at  which,  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper 
will  be  furnished  at  the  uniform  price  of  fifty  cents. 
Private  hospitality  is  also  liberally  promised  by  many 
citizens;  and  there  is  no  question  of  sufficiency 
of  accommodation,  as  most  of  the  two  tliousand 
students  who  live  in  the  city  during  term  time  will 
l>e  absent  on  their  vacation. 

An  evening  reception  on  a  day  not  specified  will  be 
given  the  association  at  the  court-house,  together 
with  a  lawn-party  on  the  university  grounds  at  Uie 
doae  of  one  of  the  regular  sessions.  The  excursions 
committee  has  nearly  completed  arrangements  for  a 
trip,  free  of  all  expense,  to  the  Saginaw  valley»  includ- 
ing a  steamboat  ride  down  the  river,  and  view  of  the 
cities  of  Saginaw,  East  Saginaw,  Bay  City,  and  West 
Bay  City,  and  the  enormous  Industries  in  salt  and 
lumber  manufacture  which  have  given  the  Saginaw 
valley  a  world-wide  celebrity.  This  valley  produces 
annually  a  billion  feet  of  luml>er,  and  the  excursion- 
ists will  see  half  a  blltlon  piled  on  the  docks.  In  con- 
junction with  these  vast  lumber  operations  will  be 
seen  .the  production  of  salt  on  a  scale  unequalled  in 
the  world,  and  employing  the  various  improved  pro- 
cesses. The  committee  has  also  arranged  for  excur- 
sions to  Detroit  and  Mackmack  Island^  with  side 
trips  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Pecloskey,  and  Marquette. 
Members  wishing  to  make  any  special  inquiries  or 
an-angements  should  address  Prof*  J.  W.  Langley^ 
local  secretary,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

—  MatuBoffski  and  Nikitine,  well  known  for  their 
travels  In  China  and  Sakhalin,  have  recently  finished 
a  new  map  of  China;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  with  the  region  bordering  upon  it.  This 
chart  is  on  the  scale  1:4,200,000,  and  is  the  best  yet 
issued  in  puint  of  execution*  Paderia,  Uspenski,  and 
Sheveleff  have  served  as  a  committee  on  the  orthog- 
raphy of  proper  names,  with  Professor  Vasilieff  as 
umpire  in  doubtful  eases.  It  extends  from  the  west- 
em  borders  of  Corea  to  the  Yung41ng  Mountains,  and 
between  latitudes  10*^  and  45°  north. 

—  The  Annuairv  de  Turkeidan  for  1S85  baa  jusi 
been  issued  by  Messrs.  Sokoloff  and  Lakhiiti.  Its 
contents  are  of  unusual  interest  in  connection  with 
recent  events,  and  comprise,  among  other  things,  a 
chronology  of  hist-orical  events  from  1155  to  1884;  a 
memoir  on  the  Merv  oasis  and  on  the  route  between 
Khiva  and  the  Caspian;  notes  on  the  Amu  Daria;  a 
deacription  of  Ferghana,  of  the  museum  at  Tashkent, 
of  the  fisheries  ol  Turkestan,  and  an  account  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  Turkestan* 

—  A  special  chair  of  geology  has  just  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Indiana  university,  and  Prof.  J.  C. 
Branner  of  the  Geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania 
has  been  chosen  to  fill  It.  Professor  firanner  was  for 
six  years  assistant  geologist  to  the  Imperial  geological 
sur^^ey  of  Brazil.  Prof.  J,  P.  Naylor  of  Indianapolis 
has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  physics. 

—  Dr.  Hermann  Boskoschny  has  projected  a  S€He^ 
of  geographical  manuals  on  European  and  especially 
German  colonization,  under  the  title  'Europaa  kolo- 
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nien.'  Under  the  same  editor  has  just  been  issued 
the  first  part  of  a  hand-lexicon  of  Africa  by  Paul 
Heichen,  to  comprise  thirty  parts,  octaro,  at  fifty 
pfennlge  each,  to  be  profusely  illustrated,  and  to 
contain  retrospective  as  well  as  actual  information. 
It  is  well  printed,  and  is  published  by  Grossner& 
Schramm,  Leipzig. 

—  A  long-delayed  letter  from  the  bishop  of  central 
Oceanica  gives  details  of  the  honors  rendered  by  the 
civil  and  religious  authorities  to  the  relics  of  the 
companions  of  La  Perouse.  These  last  survivors  of 
that  unfortunate  expedition  were  massacred  by  the 
Samoans  on  the  Islet  of  Tutiiila  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1787.  Father  Vidal,  of  the  mission,  had  been 
searching  twelve  years  for  the  remains,  which  were 
finally  identified  In  October,  1882.  The  authorities 
in  France,  on  being  notified,  caused  a  beautiful  mor- 
tuary tablet  to  be  prepared,  and  forwarded  to  the  ad- 
miral on  duty  at  that  station.  A  monument  was 
erected,  upon  which  the  tablet  was  fixed,  and  a  small 
chapel  built  near  it.  The  whole  was  dedicated  by 
Bishop  Lamaze  and  Commandant  Fournier,  of  the 
French  navy,  with  solemn  ceremonial  and  minute- 
guns  on  the  ninety-seventh  anniversary  of  the  event. 

—  The  Soci^t^  de  geographic  has  elected  Mr.  de 
Lesseps,  the  present  incumbent,  to  its  presidency  for 
1885-86,  and  Messrs.  Himly  and  Bischoffsheim,  vice- 
presidents. 

—  A  portion  of  the  work  of  Protestant  missionaries 
in  China,  which  has  attracted  little  attention,  says 
Nature,  and  which,  nevertheless,  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, is  the  preparation  of  school  and  text  books  in 
Chinese.  For  this  purpose  Protestant  missionaries 
of  all  nationalities  and  denominations  have  united. 
At  a  general  conference  held  in  Shanghai  in  1877,  a 
committee  of  eight  of  the  leading  missionaries  was 
appointed  to  superintend  the  preparation  and  publi- 
cation of  the  series.  The  work  has  now  been  going 
on  for  eight  years,  and  the  Committee  are  able  to  re- 
port that  over  forty  works  have  been  issued,  and  that 
thirty  more  are  in  various  stages  of  progress.  In 
addition,  four  numbers  have  been  issued  of  an  *  out- 
line series'  compiled  with  the  object  of  supplying 
Chinese  schools  with  small  and  simple  treatises  on 
scientific  subjects  at  cheap  rates,  suitable  either  as 
elementary  school-books  or  as  popular  tracts  for 
general  distribution.  What  *  cheap  rates  *  mean,  will 
appear  from  the  fact  that  the  outlines  of  astronomy 
costs  rather  less  than  a  penny ;  those  of  political  and 
physical  geography  and  geology,  about  twopence 
each.  The  larger  works  embrace  anatomy  in  five 
volumes,  ancient  religions  and  philosophies  in  three, 
arithmetic,  charts  of  astronomy,  birds  and  mammals, 
with  accompanying  handbooks  (these  charts,  from 
the  prices,  are  obviously  intended  for  the  walls  of 
schools),  chemistry,  political  economy,  geology,  uni- 
versal history,  international  law  (a  translation  of 
Bluntschli,  it  appears),  zoology,  and  several  on  bibli- 
cal topics.  Those  in  preparation  include  treatises  on 
various  branches  of  elementary  mathematics,  botany, 
ethnology,  hygiene,  jurisprudence,  logic,  mathemati- 
cal physics,  meteorology,  mineralogy,  philology,  and 


forty  wall-charts  with  accompanying  handbooks. 
These  works,  it  must  be  remembered,  have  first  to 
be  compiled  with  a  special  view  to  the  knowledge 
usually  possessed  by  Chinese  children,  and  then  to 
be  translated,  representins:  in  each  case  two  distinct 
tasks.  That  the  missionaries  in  China  and  elsewhere 
have  schools  where  they  teach  the  young,  is  well 
known ;  but  it  will  probably  be  a  surprise  to  many  to 
find,  that,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  labors  as 
preachers  and  teachers,  the  missionaries  in  China 
have  had  to  undertake  a  task  of  such  magnitude  as 
the  creation  of  school  literature  on  all  subjects  of 
human  knowledge,  from  arithmetic  to  jurisprudence, 
tod  from  anatomy  to  logic.  The  statement  on  this 
subject  is  taken,  it  should  be  added,  from  the  Chi- 
nese recorder  of  Shanghai,  a  magazine  which  is  Itself 
a  monument  to  the  learning  and  enterprise  of  Protes- 
tant missionaries  in  China. 

—  The  second  edition  of  Macfarlane's  *  Geological 
railway  guide,'  first  published  in  1879,  is  now  in  ac- 
tive preparation.  As  its  advance  depends  on  co-op- 
eration from  many  state  geologists  and  others,  it  is 
of  necessity  somewhat  leisurely;  but  substantial  prog- 
ress is  marked  by  tliirty  preliminary  pages,  which 
describe  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  prepared  by  G.  M. 
Dawson;  and,  if  the  rest  of  the  work  is  up  to  this  high 
standard  of  detail,  it  will  be  a  great  improvement 
on  its  valuable  predecessor.  The  notes  are  full,  and 
serve  an  excellent  purpose.  For  example :  under  St. 
Hilaire  station,  Grand  Trunk  railway,  we  find, ''  Be- 
loeil  Mountain,  one  of  the  remarkable  igneous  pro- 
trusions which  penetrate  the  flat-lying  Silurian  rocks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  may  be  visit«d  frona  this 
point.  The  mountain  is  partly  composed  of  aogite 
syenite,  and  partly  of  nepheline  syenite.  An  excel- 
lent summer  hotel  on  the  mountain."  Again,  at 
Thorold,  '*  Good  section  of  Clinton  and  Niagara  in 
cutting  of  Welland  canal.  Fossils.  A  band  of  aigil- 
laceous  limestone  eight  feet  thick  in  the  Niagara 
yields  an  excellent  cement." 

—  The  ordnance  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  issued  an  interesting  report  on  the  progress  made 
to  the  end  of  1884.  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  been 
completed,  and  maps  of  these  countries  on  the  six- 
inch  scale  have  been  published.  In  Wales,  Pem- 
broke, Carnarvon,  and  Anglesea  alone  remain  to  be 
surveyed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  whole  of  the  king- 
dom may  be  finished  by  the  year  1890. 

—  Professor  Hermann  Fol  has  made  a  most  valoa- 
ble  contribution  to  the  resources  of  the  histologist 
through  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  his  '  Leh^ 
buch  der  vergleichenden  mikroskopischen  anatomic,' 
—  a  treatise  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  eveiy 
morphologist  and  microscopist.  The  first  part  b 
entirely  devoted  to  technique,  and  is  so  thorough  and 
exhaustive,  and  done  with  so  much  critical  acumen, 
that  it  surpasses  all  its  predecessors.  Sensible  and 
practical  directions  for  the  use  of  the  manifohl 
instruments  And  operations  of  the  histologist  are 
given.  The  Author  has  added  also  many  valuabte 
explanations  and  criticisms,  and  describes  a  number 
of  new  implements  and  methods  devised  by  hhnielf. 
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iseat  pan  ooataios  ch«  Latest  melhods,  and 
e  litera:iir«  v^ery  fully,  and  may  be  bought 
i]j  by  those  who  vl?h.  Part  second  will 
the  cvll  and  the  structure  of  unicellular  anU 
art  ihinl,  of  the  ect'jdenn  and  its  derivatives 
letaztia;  part  fourth,  of  the  entoderuial  and 
-mal  orjans.  —  the  whole  to  make  a  volume 
!  sis  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

3onlin;r  ^>  the  Colonies  and  India,  Baron  F.  von 
K.C.M.G  .  h.LS  issued,  under  the  auspices  of 
torian  government,  a  secoad  supplement  to 
ematic  census  of  Australian  pUnts.  It  ap- 
rom  the  inf<jrmation  now  published,  that, 
he  knuwn  plants  of  Australia  ami  Tiisniania 
ut  tKOJiJ.  th«*y  occur  in  the  followinj;  propor- 
i  the  rc'ipective  colonies:  viz.,  western  Aus- 
fVfoi  Queensland,  3,4 >T;  Xew  South  Wales, 
northern  Australia,  l,82i>;  Victoria,  1,820; 
Vustralia,  1,S16;  and  Tasmania,  1,02:3.  The 
I  of  botanical  discovery  in  Australia  within 
quarter  of  a  centurj'  has  b«*en  very  nuirkdl ; 
colonies  are  mainly  indebted  to  liaron  Miiller 
result,  lie,  with  the  late  Mr.  Utjiitliam,  pre- 
nd  published  the  seven  volumes  of  the  *  Flora 
iensis.' 

.  Fischer,  who  lived  for  seven  years  as  a  doc- 
Zanzibar,  has  published  a  book  on  the  colo- 
1  of  tropical  Africa,  called  *  Moni  li^ht  on 
quarter  of  the  world;*  also  a  report  of  liis 
'  from  Paiigani  to  Lake  Xaewastrlui,  uiidcr- 
:>T  the  Ilambui^  geographical  society. 

cording  to  Nature^  the  British  consul  at  Ij4*g- 
1  his  leport  for  the  past  year,  makes  mnwi  in- 
g  observations  on  coral  in  the  M«Mliterran<;an. 
euturies  back  the  MeditorramNin  coral  ti th- 
ere carried  on  exclusively  by  the  Spaniards, 
principal  establishmtMit?*  eug  igi-d  in  th«s  niaii- 
e  of  coral  ornaments  were  in  the  hands  of 
esiding  in  Spain.  Ttiwards  th«!  closi*  of  tli«: 
Lh  century,  to  escape  the  persecutions  to  wliirh 
irre  exposed,  a  lar;;e  number  of  tlieti:  in<:r- 
removed  to  Leghorn,  in  onler  to  '!iijoy  the 
isylum  affordetl  by  the  liberal  enacinii'iit^  of 
jidodi  Mtfdici.  Crews  were  obrainnl  fri>m  tli<; 
tan  coast,  principally  from  Torre  del  </r*-rt,: 
his  place,  at  an  early  perioil,  bco.Ltn'?  i\i*'.  chU'.f 
the  coral  fislvTy;  and  m<ist  of  the  li'iatH  <-n- 
n  it  are  still  titled  out  at  that  port.  alihoir.;h 
nufacture  of  coral  ornatn>:iirs  an'l  b<;:t'lH  is 
on  principally  at  L'ij[h'irn  aii<l  ('rru  >:i.  'J'ji<*>i<: 
nts  are  met  with  in  iilniiHt  KV*'.rv  \iAn  of  r.h«: 
and  in  many  conntriirs,  even  in  Kurofxr.  f.'oraJ 
red  to  be  pos^f^^-S'^l  of  a  p^c^ili-ir '-h  inii.  In 
il  Africa  it  is  rt;^.ird»:'l  with  a  *?  irt  of  rri'.jsl'.  x\ 
ion.  while  in  India  i:  is  l»r.?»riy  'i-»:fl  f-ir  ••i- 
eut  of  Corir«»M  wh^-n  prepar-'l  f,r  f:'»:rn  i'..iri. 
present  <fiiua: ion  of  ih*;  f.-tr^l  irxi*:  i-.  'J.-i-- 
In  l""**!,  a  coral  hr»nk  s*rv.-ral  k;ionj:*r':?  .ri 
ras  di^oover^d  near  the  isiari  1  of  .Vl4':':.&.  ou 
t  of  Sicily,  and  cons^iuently  the  yield  of  raw 
1  has  be«n  far  in  exceM  of  the  demaiuU  ud 
'  ifl  still  very  Car  from 


great  doprociaMon  in  vahn*  has  imiiiumI,  mikI,  ii„  ,| 
consequence,  an  cxtonsivo  traih*  hui  n|iiiiii>!  up  |,| 
coral  with  Africa,  wIumv  ilio  n.iilvfs  imw  imii  Im:,,, 
coral  ornamenU  in  plarc  of  ^laitN  IhmiIi  hI  \  iiiiiiii,|,| 
and  (ierman  niannfa<-inro.  Tho  r.n\  i.h.iI  riming, 
from  Naples,  ami  Is  workiMl  at  LrL^lioiii  li\  w.m,,,, 
into  beails,  Hrilish  linlia  ami  K^ypl  bi'ln,".  Ih"  I'lilnf 
customers  for  th«Mn. 

—  Mr.  ShiOfonl  IIIjIwpII  has  mail  ii  pipiM  liiliiin  ||,„ 
Royal  society,  on  l.hi<  cli:in};is  prmlniiMl  liy  Hiniitmi 
zatitm  in  thi>.  Ini-^ih  of  ro  Is  of  h-.m,  n\,u^\,  nii.l  ni.  |,,f| 
He  tlmls  that  tliH  liMi^Lh  iif  III!  irmi  i-,i,|  i,  liiiii.,m,„| 
by  ma:^ni«l.i/.ai.ion  up  lo  aciTLiin  «ilf|.Ml  \.ihi.i  nf   i|,„ 
niiignrLizing  lorri«;  ami,  If  ili.-iM-i  p.in.-.|.  ih.i  ii|,,i,„," 
tion   is   ilinilniMhiMi    In   pnipirllmi   hh  iIhi  hi  ii>ji,,|  J , 
ing  fon^n  inrnMSivs.     Tin-  iiiiininii  nf  lb"  m  mIih,,,^ 
elongation  appr.irn  h)   vary   liivor-n'lv  mi  IIh^  ''•mi-h 
root  of  tli«Mlianii>l.i'r  of  ihtM-mi.     In  n.iii  niiMi,  m, 
netizallon  prod iinvs  I'lmi'.'.iil Ion ;  jinil.  wlili  liu.i    ,|,,,  i 

tin*,  critical  valm-  of  llio  ni.i^niMI/inip  f '"'••iin,,' 

VMrylili,'h.     Ins'ifi  ^h-fla  trinpoiiM  v  •I-mi  •.iIi.mi.  ,.,,,  ., 
pro(luri>ii,  may  bi*  malnliihii'il  by  a  ni  i  'ik'II  •Iu  <  rm, 
too  small  in  ir«i>ir  i.o  pro<|iii-n  .mv  nlnni'  iti,.i,       >g  |,.|  ^  . 

contiiuii'.s  to  rrtr.uM,  Willi  m  i '.ih^M/.Iii  •.  r ifn  „, 

c«M;diiiL' thonii  wliifli    pimli |||.t   inMinioiii    .1.,,,,,,, 

tion  of   iron.     Tim   j.mimI..'. ii    utiMMxrl    I'li  i' ii,,,,   ',  . 

nicki'l    is    ni'iri!    than    Mum.    iim-i    (h.-    m  ,  .  i \^ 

obsrrvnl   I'.Ioir.'.  ifioii   of   iiiiii,  .ii|.|    ||,..    |i,,,||    |,.,  ,    ^^  ^^ 
yi'A.  bi-tMi  n;iirhcil. 

I'rof.  II.  A.  Il.i/.i'ii  li.li  piip.ii.,1  „    1  .,,„)   ,,  ,  ,  I,  ,^ 

noh;  (no.  XX  )  fill  llii- tlinmlii  .:|.,ii i  .M  . . .   i     ;|    ," 

Whi'-li   lilt  yj:r.'i  a  biH-r  '•l.ihiii.-nl    •.!    i|,.     »■     uli .,  ',,|,* 
taiiH'd  from  Mh^  v«iliiiili'i'i  i.li-i-i  i  ,ii|.,i,., ,.,,  d,,  „  ..,._j 
gaMii-n-il   on  '»p.ri.il  ruili  ||..mi  p.i    .,„  .  |,,  .,||  p.,,i„",.'|' 
the  country.      Il.lnlhi  .lii.i..i  l.y  ni..p  :  |..,  .\|  , .   |.:.,,',",| 

li»,  ^howili-  l.liira.l.aiii-.-o|  lli.-  I  |..iii.|.  i      1.,.,,  ! ,',', 

Hl<-M«!    «layn.       'IJH-    roil'  lUiloiu    pii    : I     ,,.       I    .     ,^^,', 

falhorTiiM.i.lin.iiiJy   -.villi  ii  pi.-.   .m-  n.ii.  I.  I.    |...,    M,,. 

noninl,  and  Ml  .1  p.,.t,i.i,„i  iv...  ,.,  n,,..    | i,,  .|  ,„,|,''." 

HOiillwa'it  /,!  III.-  ..,,ii.-  .,i  I.,., ..in.  Ill,  .1- ,.,,.,  |..m 
ir)r\.,u\':  r.i-m,.-,      .V,    I  l,.iii.|.  i   .m..,,,,  ,    „|     .„.  .     ,,,,*^^ 

Wi-it    f'l  im:I    and    'om»Ii.i.-.|    i'.  m.  i.ill     „ , 

a  ry'-i'.liii:  f|.-pi.-.,,.,n  in  i..-.  i..iii  I,  ,..,  i  .,,,,,|,.h,i  |.,„, 
or  Ir/ir  InindK-d   inili-..  ii,.,„   n,.    .,„,,.  ,|^/,^ 

tion  -.rn,.,  lo  .l,.il...,„  ,.,   „,,,.i.  ..,,.1  1.'.     ,"   .,  ,,,,."i„ 

tl..-    moihii.f/.    ..nd    oil.,.    ..pi.... I.,    I, ,...j,.    ,„ 

•j'lii'li  '-a-.f.  and   i.i-l.    I',  il,.     ..|.,.  ,,.    ..r    i|,,    h .|.  , 

-.foiin-advai.'-  i-.  ■.•n-  ,h  ,  i|..,,.  h ,  ,, ^^^'^^^ 

in-/  '■jr.lon.r  .iip,.,,,..„       !».....  ,.,,,„.,.  ..,    ,,.,       ^"J^^^^ 

ni':f|,',d    r,l    ol,:.-,  ..,.,.,i.   |,  ...|,|.  .|     ,    ,,    ,       .,  ,,,  ^ 

m-.f  o'lviv,  ■.  ;.i.     :i.ii  i|.  .,,,.|       ,  ,  .„,  ,,,  .  ^^^,     I  ^^ 

n.t  Ir./  I.i.l'..:    will    I,..    :,.p,.|,..|   .„ ,.,..    .,, 

•   ..i'l     ■..,^'.  i:    o!tl     'I    '.f     II. r    .,,,,,,       V,'   .     I,,,,   .,.,,, 

■  Ml     I.    VV    M  .11,1.  I,  „■.:,.    ,,.,    n,  .1...    .   ,,,    ,,^, 
-,':.:'/'.'.   op,'     /...:.-   .,t    II,.     I'  ,/.,    ....   .,      .     ,.        ,,..,„ 

W.'.-..    I-    ^,VM,  .'.    ,1.    II,.     .   .1,,,   ,.(     „.,, ,      ,,_^       j^,^    ^ 

rofof.j:  *p.j.  f   ....   .i ..,     '.   ,^^';''j 

\.Ji.\.  .l^    .J.--  ,.f.   ,...1    I.,     ,....,   .   ..., ,^      ,  ^^ 

/.VIM../:,   !.!..•.    .f     .1...     .M.,......,. ,     ,.,     ,,.       _  J 

l^:**:on.v..„...  .|..l  •.,•.,..1,.,,,.,,  ,,.,  .,....„,  ,., 
UifiVtSlUttliVk   ',t    »».'■    h'.iv.ol/    I,... I..      ■             ...,,, 

'  •*»*"• '"  ►" "  .<  "d.  d ..:, ,. ../;,  .',/..';.■■;;;'/ 
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/  until  Dr.  Huggins  obtained  his  first  measare  of  the 

displacement  of  the  Fline  in  the  spectrum  of  Sfrius, 
and  thus  proved  that  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  the 
speed  with  which  the  star  was  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  visual  ray,— an  observation  which  deserves 
to  rank  in  importance  with  the  first  detection  of  the 
proper  motions  of  stars,  or  the  first  determination  of 
their  animal  parallax,  or  even  somewhat  higher  as 
being  more  entirely  a  novel  enterprise. 

—  E.  RevlUout,  the  French  Egyptologist,  has  nearly 
completed  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  demotic  docu- 
ments in  the  British  museum  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  the  destruction  of  some 
Coptic  houses  in  Lower  Egypt.  These  demotic 
ontraka  include  a  great  number  of  receipts  for  taxes, 
some  being  of  the  Homan  period.  Revillout  points 
out  that  one  of  the  demotic  ottiraka  preserved  in  the 
Louvre  Is  composed  in  exactly  the  same  formula  as 
those  written  in  Greek  during  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Caligula,  and  the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero. 
Other  analogous  examples  are  among  those  in  the 
British  museum.  The  most  interesting  of  the  ontraka 
submitted  to  Revillout  are  of  the  Ptolemaic  period, 
amongst  which  occur  several  bilingual  texts  of  con- 
siderable importance.  One  of  these  decides  a  great 
question  about  money;  and  another  example  is  a  re- 
ceipt, payable  in  corn,  of  a  kind  up  to  the  present  time 
only  known  from  the  Greek  texts,  and  demonstrating 
the  validity  of  theories  with  regard  to  measures 
hitherto  held  as  provisional  only.  Other  ontraka  in 
the  collection  record  oaths  taken  about  crops,  the 
succession  of  property,  and  accusations  of  thefts  from 
the  catacombs,  as  well  as  a  demand  for  the  liberation 
of  a  slave,  and  an  instrument  for  the  delivery  of  cer- 
tain property,  the  manner  being  recorded  in  which  a 
house  was  left  by  its  owner. 

—  The  students  of  the  Kansas  State  agricultural 
college  at  Manhattan  are  planning  a  natural- hi  story 
expedition  during  the  summer  in  the  west.  The 
field  of  their  operations  will  lie  between  the  100th 
and  150th  meridians. 

—  The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Reale  aca- 
demia  del  lincei,  Rome,  as  contained  in  Naturey  cites 
Professor  Tacchini's  communication  on  the  hydro- 
genic  protuberances  of  the  sun,  observed  at  the 
Royal  observatory  of  the  college  of  Rome  during  1884. 
In  continuation  of  his  previous  note  to  the  effect 
that  1884  must  be  considered  as  a  year  in  which  the 
phenomena  of  the  chromosphere  had  attained  their 
maximum  development,  he  presented  the  results  of 
observations  on  two  hundred  and  forty-two  days,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  the  protuber- 
ances increased  from  March  to  October.  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  anomalies  which  are  met  with  in  various 
observations,  and  to  obtain  a  curve  representing  the 
course  of  the  phenomena  in  the  period  1880-84,  Pro- 
fessor Tacchini  has  taken  as  monthly  means  the  means 
of  three  months.  The  corresponding  curve  shows 
three  culminating  points,  or  periods  of  maximum 
activity:  viz.,  July,  1880;  September-October,  1881; 
and  March,  1884,  — which  last  is  the  highest  in  the 
whole  series.  The  maximum  of  the  protuberances 
follows  that  of  the  sun-spots;  and  recent  observations 


make  it  probable  that  the  present  year  will  be  one  of 
greater  activity  in  the  chromosphere  and  solar  atmos- 
phere.* 

—Prof.  P.  Jeffrey  Bell  will  in  future  edit  the  Zoolo- 
gical record. 

—  Prof.  H.  L.  Cohn,  in  his  pamphlet  *  Ueber  den 
beleuchtungswerth  der  lampenglocken '  (Wiesbaden, 
1885)  describes  a  long  series  of  determinations  of 
the  relative  values  of  various  forms  of  lamp-shades. 
The  method  pursued  was  to  measure  the  brightness 
of  white  paper  lying  on  a  table  over  which  the  source 
of  artificial  light  was  suspended  at  a  given  distance, 
by  means  of  a  Weber  photometer.  As  one  would  an- 
ticipate, the  general  effect  of  a  shade  is  to  increase 
very  greatly  the  illumination  immediately  under  the 
light,  and  not  modify  it  notably  at  an  angular  dis- 
tance greater  than  forty-five  degrees  from  Uiis  region. 
The  last  section  of  the  pamphlet-,  which  deals  with 
the  illumination  requisite  for  easiest  use  of  the  eres, 
is  of  the  most  general  interest.  Taking  as  a  measure 
of  the  value  of  the  illumination  in  this  sense  the 
number  of  lines  which  can  be  read  from  a  newspaper 
in  a  minute,  and  as  the  unit  of  illumination  that  of  a 
normal  candle  at  a  perpendicular  distance  of  a  metre 
irom  the  paper,  he  finds  that  the  best  illumination  is 
not  less  than  fifty  such  units.  Sinc«i  even  a  fifth  of 
this  illumination  is  very  rarely  secured,  except  im- 
mediately under  a  lamp  provided  with  a  good  shade, 
the  author  emphasizes  the  conclusion  that  few  school- 
children work  in  a  satisfactory  light. 

—  The  Swiss  geologist  and  alpinist,  Horace  B^n^ 
diet  de  Saussure,  the  first  to  make  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  (Aug.  3,  1787),  is  to  have  erected  in  his  honor 
a  statue  in  the  village  of  Chamounix,  from  which 
point  the  ascent  w^as  made.    It  will  be  inaugurated 
on  the  centenary  of  his  ascent.     During  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Alpine  clubs  at  Chamounix  year  before 
last,  the  president  of  the  section  of  the  Jura,  Y^ien, 
called  the  attention  of  the  alpinists  to  the  fact  that 
no  statue  in  honor  of  the  first  of  their  number  had 
yet  been  erected,  and  suggested  that  Chamounix  was 
a  suitable  place  for  such  a  monument.     This  propo- 
sition was  received  with  great  applause ;  and,  by  a 
happy  coincidence,  at  almost  the  same  hour  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Swiss  republic  issued  a  decree  authoriz- 
ing the  commune  of  Chamounix  to  accept  a  legacy 
of  four  thousand  francs  which  had  been  made  by  a 
Mr.  Chenal  of  Sallenches,  according  to  a  will  drawn 
up  as  long  ago  as  1834.    Mr.  Chenal  died  in  iSSl ;  and 
the  execution  of  his  will  has  only  now  been  accom- 
plished.   A  committee  has  l>een  formed  to  carry  oat 
the  wishes  of  the  legacy,  which  simply  requires  the 
erection  of  a  monument  in  granite  by  some  approved 
architect,  with  the  inscription,  *  A  Monsieur  B^n^ict 
de  Saussure,  Chamounix  reconnalssanU'     This  com- 
mittee,   which   among   others  consisu   of   Messrs. 
Daubr^e  of  Paris,  Alphonse  Favre  of  Geneva,  sod 
the  presidents  of  the  Turin  section  and  the  Florence 
section  of  the  Italian  Alpine  club,  and  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Austrian  Alpine  club,  will  endeavor  to 
increase  the  sum,  in  order  to  erect  a  worthy  mona- 
ment.    A  subscription  has  been  opened  by  the  JowtwbI 
de  Genhief  from  which  these  facts  are  taken. 
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COMMENT  AND   CRITICISM. 

TuK  Bii,L  TO  ESTAiiLisn  a  board  of  registra- 
tion in  meilicine  and  aurgcrj*  for  Massachusetts 
was  rejectctl  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  session,  by  a  very 
decided  majority.  A  brief  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  this  action  is  interesting,  inasmuch 
as  the  same  body  had  already  created  a  com- 
mission for  tlie  regulation  of  pbai^macy.  The 
law  proposed,  —  substantially  the  same  as  that 
80  sneeessfully  enforced  in  Illinois  and  West 
Virginia,  —  would,  with  a  proper  machinery  for 
its  execution,  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. The  measure  did  not,  however,  excite 
a  very  warm  interest  in  the  medical  profession 
as  a  whole,  was  opposed  in  some  important 
details  by  prominent  members  of  one  of  the 
great  medical  societies,  and  at  no  time  attract- 
ed sulliciently  the  attention  of  the  public,  with 
the  exception  of  that  loud-mouthed  portion  that 
imlundly  belongs  to  the  quack  and  c  bar  la  tan - 
The  men  who  appeared  in  favor  of  legislation 
were  those  most  competent  to  testify  to  the 
needs  of  it,  —  the  honest  practitioners  of  medi- 
dne.  The  ordinary' legislator,  thereforci  looked 
upon  the  proposed  law  as  a  privilege  desired 
by  a  class  ;  and  when  he  found  that  it  was 
advocated  by  that  class  mainly,  from  his  limited 
point  of  view,  not  unreasonably  jjerhaps,  vote^l 
against  the  measure.  With  the  warning  fur- 
nmbed  by  this  year*s  experience,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  medical  profession  will  insist 
that  the  public,  which  is  alone  concerned,  shall 
hereafter  take  the  lead  in  any  effort  to  procure 
legislation  for  the  I'egulation  of  the  practice 
of  medicine. 


The  establish mknt  of  a  botanic  garden  in 
Montreal  may  now  be  considered  an  assured 
ftbct*  The  organization  has  been  completed 
by  the  formation  of  a  corporation,  from  whom 


there  is  elected  a  board  of  management  of  five 
persons,  one  of  whom  is  the  director  of  the 
garden,  in  the  pei^son  of  Professor  Penh  allow. 
"With  a  grant  from  the  provincial  government 
for  preliminary  wurk,  land  from  the  city,  and 
the  hearty  good  will  and  co*o [deration  of  the 
citizens,  the  garden  will  wiLhout  doubt  prove 
snecessfub  The  site  chosen  for  the  garden  is 
on  Mount  Royal,  and  embraces  nl>out  seventy- 
five  acres  of  land  H'ell  adapted  for  the  pnrix)se8 
of  both  a  gaitlen  and  an  arboretum.  A  large 
stone  building,  now  on  the  grounds,  will  be 
used  as  the  ofllces,  library,  museum,  etc.,  and 
around  this  the  plant- ho  uses  will  be  built. 


Is  onoER  THAT  composltc  photographs  may 
be  of  use  as  a  scientific  method  for  revealing  the 
traits  common  to  some  group,  it  seems  neces- 
sary that  each  step  of  the  process  employed 
should  be  subjected  to  careful  experiment. 
The  presumption  is,  that  any  change  in  the 
order  in  which  the  negatives  are  UBed  in  mak- 
ing the  composite  will  have  no  perceptible  effect 
in  altering  its  appearance.  Yet  this  shonki  be 
a  matter  of  actual  experiment;  and,  should 
composites  so  obtained  not  be  substantially 
identical,  the  conditions  for  such  identity  must 
be  found,  before  we,  can  feel  much  certainly  that 
a  composite  exhibits  the  essential  features  of 
the  group  in  question,  as  distinguished  from 
such  as  might  be  termed  accidentab  IL  might 
happen,  for  instance,  that  undue  prominence 
had  been  given  to  part  of  a  gi'onp  by  variation 
in  the  intensity  of  the  ill umt nation  during  the 
printing,  or  other  circumstances  might  inter- 
fere with  the  accuracy  of  the  representation. 


But  a  more  serious  question  respecting  the 
truth  to  nature,  of  the  average  expressed  by  the 
composite,  is  contained  in  the  query,  whether 
composites  of  a  given  group  made  by  di  tie  rent 
photographers  would  be  recognizably  the  same 
picture,  and  whether  they  differ  more  widely 
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or  less  widely  than  single  photographs  do  under 
similar  conditions.  The  composites  ought  to 
be  almost  wholly'  independent  of  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances such  as  this  ;  and,  although  the  sep- 
arate negatives  of  the  same  individual  might 
exhibit  considerable  deviations  from  each  oth- 
er for  one  reason  or  another,  3'et  such  devia- 
tions should  have  no  cumulative  effect  in  the 
composite,  but  be  in  effect  obliterated.  If, 
however,  there  is,  as  there  well  ma}*  be,  some 
personal  peculiarit\'  in  the  adjustments  of  a 
photographer,  his  composite  will  necessarily 
bear  the  impress  of  this  mannerism,  and  fur- 
nish a  kind  of  personal  error,  which  can  per- 
haps be  ov\y  eliminated  by  making  a  composite 
from  a  number  of  composites  of  the  same 
group,  each  taken  b}*  a  different  person. 


LETTERS   TO   THE  EDITOR. 
A  modern  type  of  plant  in  the  cretaceous. 

Thk  genus  Brasenice,  or  Hydropeltis,  is  represented 
in  eastern  North  America  by  a  single  specifS,  U.  pel- 
tata,  Piirsh  (Ilydropeltis  purpurea,  Micliaux),  which, 
according  to  Gray,  Is  also  a  native  of  Puget  Sound, 
Japan,  Australia,  and  India.  A  form  so  widely  dis- 
tributed may  be  expected  to  have  been  early  intro- 
duced, so  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  it 
occurring  along  with  the  earlier  forms  of  exogenous 
life  in  iho  cretaceous  of  our  north-west. 

The  specimens  to  which  this  note  refers  were  ob- 
tained in  the  beds  of  the  Belly-River  series  of  the 


BRASEKICB  ANTIQITA,  UPPER  CRETACEOUS,  SOUTH  BAflKATCHK- 
WAN  RIVER.  LEAF  NAT.  SIZE,  a,  ^,  DIAGRAMS  OF  YBNATION, 
SLIGUTLT   ENLARGED. 

Canadian  survey,  near  Medicine  Hat.  These  beds 
are  upper  cretaceou**,  and  hold  fossils,  some  of  which 
resemble  those  of  the  Laramie  group,  others  those  of 
the  Pierre  group.  They  contain  workable  beds  of  lig- 
nltic  coil;  and  the  specimens  in  question  were  found 
in  nodular  clay  ironstone,  associated  with  one  of  the 
coal-beds  worked  in  the  *  Lawson  mine.' 

A  specimen  of  this  interesting  fossil,  obtained,  I 
believe,  from  Mr.  Lawson,  the  manager  of  the  mine, 
was  kindly  given  to  me  last  year  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Byron, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  British  association;  and 
additional  specimens,  some  of  them  very  |)erfect,  were 
afterwards  collected  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Weston  of  the  geo- 
logical survey.    They  resemble  very  closely  the  leaves 


of  the  modem  species,  differing  only  in  their  generally 
smaller  size  and  somewhat  less  elliptical  form,  and 
slightly  in  the  venation,  the  primary  veins  being  more 
numerous,  or  about  eighteen  in  number,  while  four- 
teen is  a  comnum  number  in  the  modern  species. 
These  differences  may  indicate  merely  a  varietal 
form;  but  I  have  thought  it  best  to  designate  the 
species  or  variety  by  the  name  B.  antiqua.  Associ- 
ated with  these  leaves,  in  tlie  same  bed,  are  some  other 
aquatics,  notably  Pistia  corrugata  (Les^qx.)  and  Lem- 
nascutata  (Dn),  both  species  of  the  Laramie:  and 
Platauus  nobilis  of  Newberry  (Aralia  notata  of  Les- 
quereux).  which,  though  apparently  regarde(i  in  the 
United  States  as  miocene,  is  certainly  in  Canada 
characteristically  Laramie.  There  is  also  a  new  spe- 
cies of  Populus  —  P.  latidentata  (Dn)  —  closely  allied 
to  the  modem  P.  grandidentata,  and  an  Acer  (A.  f^as- 
katchewensel,  whose  leaves  resemble  small  or  imma- 
ture leaves  of  A.  dasycarpum.  A  species  of  Sequoia 
also  occurs,  probably  S.  iieichenbachii.  Though  all 
these  plants  have  a  very  modern  aspect,  they  are  un- 
questionably cretaceous;  and  I  have  myself  as-sisted 
at  the  disinterment  of  a  dinosaur  of  the  g<Mius  I)i- 
clonius  from  beds  overlying  those  in  which  the  leaves 
occur.  These  facts  furnish  another  instance  of  that 
modem  aspect  of  the  upper  cretaceous  flora  on  which 
I  have  elsewhere  insisted;  and  which  lias  l>een  a  fer- 
tile source  of  error  with  reference  to  the  age  of  I)e<l8 
of  this  formation  in  the  west.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  beds  of  this  age  in  western  Canada  contain 
the  modern  Onoclea  sensibilis  of  America,  along  with 
Davallia  tenuifolia,  also  modern,  but  now  Asiatic. 

J.  \Vm.  Dawson. 

Lateral  movements  of  the  earth's  cmst 

While  observations  are  being  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  *  variations  of  latitude.*  is  it 
not  desirable  that  the  U.  S.  coast  and  geodetic  sur- 
vey should  make  simultaneous  observations  with  a 
view  to  discover,  if  possible,  whether  or  not  places 
along  our  coasts  are  suffering  changes  of  latitude  or 
longitude,  or  both,  due  to  lateral  movements  of  the 
earth's  crust  ? 

If  it  is  true  that  during  geological  history  large 
lateral  movements  of  the  earth*s  crust  have  taken 
place,  and  if  such  changes  are  still  gdiiis;  on,  it 
would  seem  inevitable,  that,  in  regions  where  lat- 
eral displacements  are  taking  place,  landmarks  should 
suffer  a  change  of  latitude  or  longitude,  or  of  bi>ih, 
according  to  the  direction  of  yielding  to  lateral  piv&s^ 
ure,  and  that  places  located  upcm  regions  suffering 
compression  or  folding  should  be  moved,  to  some 
extent,  bodily  toward  places  in  adjoiuins  regions, 
toward  which  the  movements  take  place,  but  which 
are  not  themselves  undergoing  displacements. 

Since  vertical  movements  of  the  earth's  crust  are 
taking  place  at  measurable  rates,  and  since,  in  the 
past,  lateral  movements  appear  to  have  exceeded  the 
vertical,  it  might  be  expected  that  lateral  move- 
ments are  now  taking  place  at  measurable  r.ites. 
Of  course,  if  the  superficial  strata  are  not  involved 
in  these  movements,  the  deeper  strata  only  yielding, 
surface  landmarks  could  not  reveal  the  movement; 
but  in  this  case,  and  in  case  folds  of  the  superficial 
strata  along  our  coasts  are  in  process  of  evolution, 
it  would  seem  that  such  changes  might  be  discovered 
by  sinking  deep  vertical  shafts  at  intervals  alone 
lines  normal  to  the  coast.  These  carefully  surveyed 
at  intervals  during  one  or  two  centuries,  it  would 
seem,  should  show  a  measurable  warping  or  tilting 
if  such  movements  are  going  on.  F.  H.  KiXG. 

RlTor  FalU,  Wis. 
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Silver  ia  moiindA, 
the  miTOber  of  Sclait^e  for  May  22  yon  have  an 
Ude  oil  '  Stiver  from  h  Peuiisyivania  mound/  which 
lis  me  to  spffvk  of  n  rfceni  fim!  hfre.  Wiihin  the 
city  limila,  ou  iht^  west  si*le  of  ihe  river,  and  in  the 
regiOD  f>f  a  ^^nmp  of  niouiids  now  mainly  removed, 
Ih^rei^'ere  recenily  founrl  two  nodules  of  nearly  pure 
fiUver,  weighini;  lo/^jelhcr  upward  of  twelve  pounds, 
together  wiih  a  small  pieee  of  silver-foil,  T\w  nod- 
uleg  were  irregular  in  shape*  with  some  admixture  of 
earthy  material ;  but  ii  competent  chemist  pronounces 
them  essentially  pure  silver.  With  them  vv;ts  found 
a  lar^'e  copper  axe,  a  lari^e  sea-shell  (T^yrula?),  t>otie 
»pear^,  human  bones,  etc.^  —  tlieu^uai  coureiustd'  the 
mound'i  (In  this  region)  of  the  so-called  mound-build- 
era.  A  more  complete  examination  of  these  articles 
will  he  made.  E»  A.  Sthono, 

Gmud  ItAplds,  Mleb.i  June  11. 

Mound-bull dtng  tribes. 

*  Name  the  mound  buildins;  tribes/  is  the  demand 
now  made  nt  those  holdinc  the  Indian  theiHT,  The 
mound  le>*tiniouy  bO  far  oljtained  (much  i>f  it  by  tfie 
bureau  of  ethimlosiy,  and  yrt  unpublished),  taken  in 
connectiofi  with  the  historii^al,  tnnlirionalT  and  lin- 
guistic evidence,  leads  to  the  following  conclusions:  — 

L  That  the  ancient  works  in  eastern  Arkanaas, 
north  of  I  he  Arkansa-4  Hiver.  were  chiefly  built  by 
Ibe  *  Akati^ea*  (Qtiapaws  or  Kappa^).  and  other  allie«l 
tribes  of  lhi»  Dak<>tan  stock  encountenid  by  [>eSoto, 
and  found  siill  occupying  this  region  wiien  lirst  visited 
by  the  French  explorers.  The\^vidence  in  support 
of  thi^  opinion  aeems  to  be  well- nigh  conclusive. 

2.  That  some  ancient  work^  n-cently  di'^covered  in 
Pontotoc  and  Union  counties,  Miss.,  are  probably 
due  to  the  Chickasawn,  who  are  known  to  have  in- 
habited this  region  from  the  time  of  DeSolo's  expe- 
dition until  a  recent  date.  The^e  works  have  been 
Tisited  and  carefully  explored  by  a  bureau  as-istant, 
who  discovered  in  one  of  the  mounds,  iti  addition 
to  ft  number  ol  the  usual  mound  builder's  relics 
found  in  such  works,  mie  blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors, 
the  blade  of  an  iron  *  case-knife/  and  a  small  silver 
plate  stamped  with  the  Spanish  coat-of-arms.  The 
vesiigej*  of  aboriginal  art  pre^^ent  marked  differences 
from  those  found  in  Arkansas,  western  Tennessee, 
and  the  more  southern  portions  of  Mi>sls<«tppt.  Of 
course  the  data  so  far  obtained,  relating  to  this  locali* 
ty,  are  too  meagre  to  justify  a  decided  conclusion, 

3>  That  most  of  the  antiquities  of  Alabama  and 
Georgia  are  attributable  to  the  Muskoki  tribes.  But 
the  mound  explorations  indicate  that  tbe  south-west 
corner  of  Georgia,  and  immcMliately  adjoitdng  por- 
tions* of  Florida,  were  occupied  in  mound-building 
times  by  a  different  people.  It  is  somewhat  f^ignifi- 
cant  (hat  Sir.  Gatschet  (* Migration  legend  of  the 
Cn>eks')  locates  tbe  Uchees  in  preeisely  this  area. 
*Some  specimens  of  pottery  indicate  contact  with  the 
whites,  but  others  are  more  ancient.  The  indicati^jna 
are  that  the  same  people  occupletl  this  region  at  two 
different  periods, 

4.  That  the  Clierokees  were  mound-builders,  and 
that  they  were  the  authors  of  most  of  the  works  of 
western  North  Carolina  and  eastern  Tennessee.  I 
have  given  ehe where  [Mauazmeof  American  hiMory, 
May,  1884)  some  reasons  for  this  belief.  Subsequent 
explorationH  have  served  to  strengthen  this  opinif>n, 
A  number  of  mounds  around  the  site  of  old  Fort 
fjoudon,  Monroe  county,  Tenn.  {one  of  them  of  large 
sljte),  recently  opened,  furnish  what  seem  to  be  abso- 
lutely ccmtieciingdinks  between  the  mound-builders 
ixid  Indians.    From  the  large  one,  containing  ninety- 


one  skeletons^  were  taken  dozens  of  polished  celts; 
several  shell  masks;  some  engraved  shells:  a  gallon 
or  more  of  shell  beads,  Nome  of  fhefu  pearls:  vessels 
of  clay  of  ancient  type;  bone  Implements;  hundreds 
of  perforated  shells;  a /e «y  ftiteif  of  ci  comfurvatittly 
modern  ('heiokett  iyn** ;  Juur  copper  hawkbtilU  With 
^hell-bead  and  pebble  rattlm;  discoidal  stones,  etc* 
No  indication  of  intrusive  bti rials. 

But  the  mound  testtmonv  la  regard  t<»  this  tribe 
does  not  stop  here,  It  indicates  that  to  ihem  we 
mtist  attribute  the  works  of  Kanawha  valji^y,  near 
Charleston,  ttn^se  at  Grave  C'riM*k,  and  the  t5^»ical 
works  of  southern  Uhio:  in  other  word*^,  it  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Haywood,  and 
the  theory  which  Id  entitles  them  with  the  Talegwi. 
The  proof  is  circumstantial,  but  the  chain  is  un* 
broken:  the  pipes  alone  are  sutficient  to  show  this. 
We  can  trace  them  batk  along  their  line  of  migration 
to  Iowa.  The  works  of  Uhlo  indicate  several  differ- 
ettt  waves  of  population,  and  f*ccupancy  for  a  gre.at€r 
or  less  length  of  time  by  different  triljes;  but  the 
works  of  the  Talegwi  {Cher»jkeeH)  are  generally  easily 
distinguished*  The  mound  testimony  absolutely  for- 
bids the  idea  that  the  Ohio  mound- builders  went 
south  to  the  Gulf  stales,  and  merged  Into  tht^  Muskoki 
family,  or  were  i*epre?ietitfd  by  the  Natche-. 

5.  That  the  track  of  the  Shawnees  can  ha  traced 
by  their  works  from  southern  Illinois  to  nnrih-easiern 
Georgia,  They  were  undoubtedly  the  auih»ii  of  the 
box-shaped  *  wtone  graves,*  or  cysts,  found  s<*utli  of 
the  Ohio  Kiver,  and  tbe  other  works  of  that  region 
directly  connected  with  thvse  graves.  While  It  as 
probable  they  entered  it  from  ihe  west,  possibly  along 
the  Hue  of  the  lower  Mts^^ouri  Kiver,  tlie  works  at  tiie 
eastern  end  of  the  elongate  area  bear  the  marks  of 
greatest  age,  unless  we  attribute  to  them  the  Cahokia 
pyramid  and  its  companions.  The  region  ot  the 
Cumberland  valley  and  middle  Tennessee  was  evi- 
dently their  chief  and  most  permanent  seat  of  power. 
The  later  occupancy  by  them  and  by  the  Dela wares, 
of  various  points  in  Uhio,  is  generally  indicated  by 
their  stone  coffins  and  mode  of  burial. 

t3.  That  a  large  portion  of  the  works  of  Kentucky 
differ  from  all  others  east  of  the  Mississippi,  north- 
eastern Missouri  alone  presenting  any  tiling  similar. 
The  only  probable  solution  of  the  puzzle  is,  that  a 
tribe  which  once  inliubited  this  seetioti  ha^  liecome 
extinct,  or  fled  west,  and  was  absorbed  In  some  other 
tribe,  or  became  nomadic.  And.  last,  that  Morgan's 
theory  that  the  mound-builders  were  from  the  pueldo 
Indiana  is  without  foundaiion. 

The  evidence  on  which  these  conclusion •»  are  based 
cannot  be  presented  here,  but  will  lie  giveji  in  the 
report  on  the  mound  explorations  of  the  bureau  of 
ethnology  for  the  years  1882--85,  now  beinsr  juepared 
for  publtcatiun.  Cyrus  Tuumas* 

JLbert's  squirreL 

Til  at  the  credit  of  Iir?t  publishing  a  drawing  of 
Abert's  squirrel  tuay  be  given  to  the  proper  per -on,  I 
beg.  tiirough  y<m.  to  call  Dr.  Shufeldi's  a(  lent  ion  to 
the  illustration  of  it  that  is  contained  in  Senate  ex- 
doe.  No.  TiU,  ;i2d  cr>ngress,  iid  session,  li<>:J:  **Re. 
port  on  the  natural  history  of  the  coutilry  passed 
over  by  the  e^xploring  expedition  under  tin*  command 
of  Brevet  Capt,  L.  Sitgreaves,  U.  S.  topographical 
engineers,  during  the  year  LSol,  by  S,  W.  Woorl- 
house,  M.D  ,  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  expedl- 
ticm." 

Plate  6  is  a  full-length  view  of  the  animnh  and  on 
pp.  53,  54,  is  a  description  in  detail  of  this  Seiurua. 

New  York,  Joat  IS.  L.  S.  FoSTlCK. 
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A  oomplete  fibula  in  an  adult  living  oarinata- 
bird. 

In  reference  to  the  important  anatomical  point  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  Dr.  G.  Baiir  to  Science  (No. 
118)  in  regard  to  the  fibula  of  l*aiidi(»n,  I  would  like 
to  invite  your  correspondent's  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  fibula  in  the  adult  Colymbus  septen- 
trionalis.  I  have  in  my  temporary  possession  a 
complete  skeleton  of  an  adult  individual  of  this  diver, 
kindly  li^nt  me  by  the  Smithsonian  institution  (&pec. 
18,tt46)  for  aiiothf  r  |>urpose.  In  it  the  fibula  is  found, 
as  I  have  drawn  the  specimen  in  the  accompanying 
cut,  for  the  right  limb,  though  it  is  seen  equally  well 
in  both.  The  fibula  has  been 
drawn  in  black  for  its  entire 
leni{th,  so  that  its  exact  form 
and  relation  to  the  tibio-tarsus 
may  be  properly  appreciated. 
From  the  point  a  to  5  it.  an- 
chyloses with  the  shaft  of  the 
other  leg-bone,  though  it 
stands  out  quite  prominently 
from  it,  leaving  no  doubt  sm  to 
its  identity.  Knowing  as  we 
do  that  the  part  indicated  in 
the  cut  by  c  represents  one  of 
the  tarsal  elements,  it  is  no 
more  than  we  should  expect 
to  have  a  complete  fibula  ter- 
minate, as  it  does  in  this  bird, 
at  b;  and  this  part,  in  com- 
mon with  Pandion,  is  found 
upon  the  antero-lateral  aspect 
rather  than  in  front  of  the 
ti bio. tarsus,  as  in  the  Jurassic 
Aichaeopteryx. 

BOMBS  OF  RIGHT  TETIOH  AND  LBO 
OP  ADULT  COLYMBUS  8BPTENTBIO- 
MALIS.     REDUCKD  ONB-HALT. 

F»  femur;  P,  patella;  Fh,  fibula  (in 
black) ;  T,  tlbio-tariut ;  a,  point 
ivfaere  anobylosis  coramences;  6, 
distal  extremity  of  fibula;  c,  the 
united  tarsal  element;  cf, a  fibrous 
loop  for  tvndon;  «,  the  largo  ob- 
lique fibrous  loop  for  extensor  tendons ;  /  indicates  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bony  bridge  that  confines  the  deep  extensors. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt. 
Fort  Wingate,  N.  Hex.,  June  8. 

The  classification  and  paleontology  of  the 
U.S.  tertiary  deposits. 

Under  this  head  a  note  was  published  in  the  num- 
ber of  June  12  of  this  journal,  on  the  first  part  of  my 
article,  *  The  genealogy  and  the  age  of  the  species  in 
the  southern  old  tertiary,'  in  the  American  journal  of 
science  for  June.  I  refer  those  readers  of  Science 
who  are  interested  in  this  matter  to  the  second  part 
of  this  article,  which  will  appear  in  the  July  number 
of  the  same  journal.  Db.  Otto  Mbybb. 

New  HaTen,  Conn.,  June  16. 


HOW  TO  REACH  THE  GRAND    CAffON, 

Although  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado 
was  a  good  while  ago  made  famous  as  to  its 
lower  part  by  Ives  and  Newbeny,  and  the 
upper  b}-  Powell,  and  although  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  it  are  nearly  approached  by  one 
of  the  great  transcontinental  railways,  yet  very 


few  people  seem  to  know  how  easy  it  is  to  visit 
it,  —  eas}*,  that  is,  to  one  who  is  crossing  the 
continent  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad. 
It  was  almost  by  accident  that  we  came  to 
know  of  this  accessibility,  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it. 

We  know  not  what  facilities  there  may  be 
for  reaching  the  lower  end  of  the  canon  from 
'  The  Needles,'  where  the  road  crosses  the 
Rio  Colorado;  but  the  Peach-Spring  station, 
where  this  road  approaches  within  twenty- 
three  miles  of  the  river,  at  its  strong  southern 
bend,  is  about  six  hours  east  of  ^  The  Needles,' 
and  on  the  plateau  about  five  thousand  feet 
higher.  From  this  point  a  rapid  and  easily 
traversed  descent  leads  down  to  the  river,  and 
into  as  majestic  and  peculiar  canon  scenery  as 
is  anywhere  to  be  seen.  Unfortunately  the 
trains,  both  from  the  east  and  the  west,  at 
present  arrive  at  this  little  watering-station 
between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
and  intending  visitors  will  find  it  well,  if  not 
exactly'  necessarj',  to  notify  the  station-master 
or  the  '  stage  proprietor '  in  advance,  so  as  to 
secure  lodgings  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
Mr.  Farlee,  the  stage  proprietor,  into  whose 
hands  the}'  will  fall,  provides  three  or  four 
comfortable  beds ;  the  restaurant  of  the  sta- 
tion, which  supplies  the  emplo3'ees  of  the  rail- 
road, will  furnish  a  tolerable  breakfast ;  and  a 
three-seated  wagon,  upon  the  buckboard  prin- 
ciple, drawn  by  four  experienced  horses,  makes 
a  reallj'  comfortable  conveyance.  All  that  the 
traveller  needs  to  provide  is  a  sun-umbrella,  — 
an  article  which  will  probably  be  needed  at  any 
season.  A  quick  descent  of  four  thousand  feet 
into  a  narrow  ravine  is  sure  to  be  attended  by 
a  corresponding  rise  in  temperature  ;  and  shade 
during  the  Journey  is  not  abundant. 

Dr.  Newberry  and  his  exploring  party  were 
the  first  white  people  to  make  this  trip,  in 
April,  1858;  and  his  account  of  it  in  Ives's 
report  upon  the  Colorado  River  of  the  west, 
along  with  the  woodcut  on  p.  99  and  the  an- 
nexed plate  vi.,  and  plate  i.  of  the  geological 
part,  opposite  p.  54,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
what  is  to  be  seen.  Nothing  is  changed,  ex- 
cept that  the  Indian  trail,  over  which  his  pack- 
mules  made  their  way  with  much  difiScuUy,  is 
now  replaced  with  a  passable  wagon-road  of 
Mr.  Farlee's  making.  Very  enterprising  and 
hurried  people  make  the  trip  in  a  single  day, 
especially  in  the  long  days  of  spring,  and  so 
resume  the  railroad  by  the  next  (daily)  train, 
the  journey  back  and  forth  being  made  in  the 
early  morning  and  in  the  evening  hours.  Bat, 
indeed,  two  da3*s  should  be  given  to  it,  even 
by  the    transient  sight-seer,  lodging  in  the 
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'hotel*  ia  the  bottom  of  the  canon.  This  is 
ft  board  shanty  of  a  single  room  below,  with  a 
kitchen  attached,  and  two  bedrooms  under  the 
roof  above.  Primitive  as  the  accommodations 
are,  and  although*  when  there  is  no  press  of 
company  expected,  the  functions  of  stage  pro- 
prietor, road'Owner,  driver,  guide,  laridlord, 
and  cook  are  all  merged  in  one  person,  we 
found  that  person  ade^inate  to  all  those  du* 
ties ;  and  even  the  lady  of  our  party  was 
comfortably  cared  for,  both  as  to  bed  and 
board.  When  this  extraordinary  place  comes 
to  be  better  known  and  more  largely  visited, 
ampler  accommotlations  will  doubtless  be  pro- 
vided, both  in  the  canon  and  at  the  railway- 
station.  The  'hotel*  stands  at  the  junction  of 
the  Peach*Spring  Canon  and  that  of  the  Dia- 
mond River,  close  to  the  refreshing  stream  of 
pure  water.  The  Diamond-River  Canon,  of 
which  Dr.  Newberry  gives  two  good  illustra- 
tions, was  explored  upward  for  two  or  three 
miles  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day.  The 
following  morning  suffices  for  the  junction  of 
this  canon  with  the  Colorado,  which  is  near  by, 
and  for  the  views  up  and  down  the  river,  which 
are  to  l>e  had  for  less  thau  an  hourof  climbiug. 
Altogether,  there  is  nothing  like  this  canon* 
The  far-famed  Yosemite  is  more  beautiful  and 
more  varied,  but  not  more  magnificent,  nor 
half  so  strange  and  weird. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  add  the  remark  that  the 
litany  of  these  lateral  canons  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  inviting  to  a  longer  stay.  It  had  been 
BO  well  explored  by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Lemraon  a 
year  before,  that  we  could  not  expect  our  hur- 
ried visit  to  be  rewarded  with  any  thing  aliso- 
Intely  new.  But  here  we  saw  an  abundance  of 
the  singular  and  striking  Fouquieria  in  flower, 
and  that  alone  well  repaid  the  toils  of  the  ex- 
cursion* 

This  is  the  only  accessible  point  at  which  a 
descent  can  be  made  into  the  bed  of  the  Grand 
Canon.  But  from  Flagstatf — a  station  about 
Dine  hours  farther  cast,  and  at  considerably 
greater  elevation,  in  a  district  of  pine-forests, 
and  close  to  the  beautiful  and  snow-clad  San 
Francisco  mountains  —  a  wagon-journey  of 
two  days  over  the  mesa  will  take  a  party  to 
the  Marble  Canon,  described  and  illustrated  by 
Powell,  where  the  Colorado  flows  twenty-five 
hundred  feet  below,  between  unbroken  vertical 
walls  of  many-colored  marbles.  Moreover, 
the  neighborhoo<1  of  Flagstaff  abounds  in  clifT- 
dwellings  and  cave-dwellings,  the  latter  com- 
paratively little  known  ;  and  altogether  this 
seems  to  us  a  moat  inviting  place  of  summer 
resort. 

Journeying  eastward,  the  traveller  passes 


one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Indian 
pueblos,  that  of  Laguna ;  and  that  of  Zuui  ia 
well  within  reach  from  Fort  Wiugate. 

A.  G. 


THE    WASHINGTON   MONUMENT,    AND 
THE  LIGHTNING  STROKE  OF  JUNE  5. 

Tjie  recent  injury  to  the  Washington  mon- 
ument by  lightning  has  attracted  attention 
throughout  the  countr3'  to  such  a  degree  that 
a  short  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case  will 
doubtless  be  of  interest  to  the* readers  of  Sci- 
ence. On  the  afternoon  of  June  ii  a  thunder- 
storm of  no  unusual  character  passed  over 
Washington.  At  about  fifteen  minutes  past 
three  there  was  a  single  burst  of  thunder  of 
some  violence,  which  was  about  the  only  nota- 
ble electrical  disturbance  of  the  afternoon. 
Although  it  had  successfully  passed  through 
disturbances  apparently  much  more  violent  on 
one  or  two  previous  occasions,  this  time  the 
monument  was  "struck,*  and  some  damage 
done  to  one  of  the  stones  near  the  apex.  Two 
men  who  were  inside  of  the  structure,  at  the 
base,  describe  the  sound  produced  as  resem- 
bling the  simultaneous  discharge  of  a  great 
number  of  cannon,  ancl  declare  that  the  ^  whole 
monument  trembled.*  Two  others  were  in  a 
small  wooden  building,  used  as  an  office,  near 
by.  One  of  them  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, aw^ay  from  the  mouument,  toward  the 
north.  He  affirms,  in  the  most  positive  man- 
ner, that  he  saw  a  ball  of  fire,  which  he  savs 
was  as  large  as  his  fist,  coming  directly  towards 
the  window  out  of  which  he  was  looking. 
Both  he  and  his  companion  (who  was  not  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  and  who  did  not  see 
the  ball  of  fire)  seetn  to  have  felt  something 
of  the  usual  effect  of  a  shock.  Those  who 
were  within  the  monument  say  they  felt  no 
unusual  sensations  except  those  produced  by 
the  noise. 

When  the  monument  was  examined  from 
the  ground  with  the  unaided  eye,  no  injury 
could  be  detected.  On  a[)plying  a  good  tele- 
scope, however,  it  was  seen  that  one  of  the 
stones  just  l>elow  the  capstone  was  split  from 
top  to  Iwjttom,  the  crack  produced  being  about 
four  feet  long,  and  it  was  open  to  the  extent 
of  about  two  inches.  A  small  corner  of  the 
lower  corresponding  angle  of  the  capstone 
had  also  been  carried  away,  this  doubtless 
resulting  from  the  opening  of  the  crack  in  the 
stone  upon  which  it  rested. 

The  appearance  of  the  apex  is  fairly  repre- 
sented in  the  sketch,  in  which  (a)  represents 
the  aluminum  tip,  (6)  the  capstone,  and  (c) 
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shows  the  crack  in  the  stone  in  the  next  lower 
course. 

Col.  T.  L.  Casey,  U.S.A.,  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  monument, 
requested  Professors  Rowland  of  Baltimore, 
Newcomb  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  Mendenhall 
of  the  signal-service,  to  examine  the  monu- 
ment, and  recommend  such  additions  to  the 
present  arrangements  for  protection  from  light- 
ning as  would  seem  to  them  necessary  and 
sufficient.  It  was  ascertained  on  examina- 
tion, that,  with  the  exception  of  that  shown 
in  the  sketch,  Ihe  monument  showed  no  evi- 
dence whatever  of  having  received  the  stroke. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  tip  of  the 
aluminum  apex  has  not  yet  been  made  ;  but  it 
seems  likely  that  it 
will  be  found  to  be 
somewhat  blunted  by 
fusion,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  even  where 
no  other  effect  of  the 
stroke  is  to  be  seen. 
This  aluminum 
pyramid  is  secured 
to  the  capstone  by  a 
heavy  copper  bolt 
one  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter.  From 
of  this,  four 
rods,  each 
three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  are  carried  to  the  extremities 
of  four  heav}'  iron  columns  extending  to  the 
base  of  the  monument,  inside  of  which  the 
elevator  runs.  As  originally  put  in,  these  rods 
are  bent  out  towards  the  four  corners  of  the 
pyramid  near  which  they  run  on  their  way  to 
these  iron  columns.  Just  where  one  of  these 
is  nearest  to  the  angle  of  the  pyramid,  and 
hence  nearest  to  the  outside  of  the  stnicture,  the 
rupture  occurred ;  and  to  this  must  doubtless 
be  attributed  the  localization  of  the  stroke. 

The  damage  done  to  the  monument  is  in 
reality  very  small,  and  can  easily  be  repaired ; 
but  the  accident  is  exceedingly'  instructive  to 
those  interested  in  lightning  protection.  The 
conducting  power  of  the  interior  seems  to  be 
ample  for  any  discharge  which  could  possibly 
occur,  and  no  evidence  appears  of  any  weak- 
ness in  this  respect;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  aluminum  apex  alone  does  not  possess  suf- 
ficient collective  or  distributing  power,  and 
the  improvements  suggested  by  the  committee 
will  doubtless  be  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
that  [)ower  by  the  addition  of  more  metal. 

M. 

WMhiDgton,  D.O.,  Jane  16. 


\in  ciiame 
the  end  o 
copper 


THE  PERIODICAL  CICADA.^ 

Just  at  this  time  considerable  interest  is 
manifested  in  this  curious  insect,  because  of 
the  concurrence  of  two  extensive  broods,  the 
one  belonging  to  the  t3'pical  septendecim  form, 
the  other  to  the  treclecim  race.  These  two 
broods  appeared  simultaneously  in  1664,  and 
will  not  concur  again  till  the  ^ear  2106.  The 
following  are  the  localities  in  which  these  two 
broods  will  respectively  occur :  — 

Tredecim  (1872,  1885). 

Illinoia.  — Jackson,  Union,  Macoupin  coun- 
ties. 

Missouri,  —  St.  Louis,  Boone  counties. 

Georgia.  —  DeKalb,  Gwinnett,  Newton 
counties. 

Tennessee,  —  Madison  county,  and  northern 
portion  of  the  state. 

Mississippi.  —  Copiah  county,  Oxford,  and 
eastern  portion  of  the  state. 

Louisiana.  —  Carroll  Parish. 

Kansas.  —  Phillips  county. 

Arkansas.  —  Flat  Baj'ou. 

The  existence  of  this  brood  has  been  verified 
in  past  years  in  the  parts  of  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  indi- 
cated ;  but  the  localities  in  Kansas,  Georgia, 
and  perhaps  Louisiana,  require  further  con- 
firmation this  year. 

SEPTENDEaM  (1868,  1885). 

New  York.  —  Kings,  Monroe  counties. 

Massachusetts.  —  Fall  River,  south-east  por- 
tion of  the  state. 

Vermont.  —  Rutland. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Lancaster. 

Ohio.  —  Green,  Franklin,  Colambiana,  Pike, 
Miami  counties,  and  vicinity  of  Toledo. 

Indiana.  —  Tip|)ecanoe,  Delaware,  Vigo, 
Switzerland,  Hendrick,  Marion,  Dearborn. 
Wayne,  Floyd,  Jefferson  counties. 

Michigan.  —  South-eastern  portion. 

Delaware.  —  Ver}'  generally. 

Maryland.  —  Ver^'  generally. 

District  of  Columbia.  — Veiy  generally. 

Virginia.  —  Ver}'  generally. 

Kentucky.  —  Around  Louisville. 

Georgia.  —  Habersham  county. 

From  chronological  data,  the  fact  that  seven- 
teen years  or  thirteen  years  are  respectively 
required  for  the  underground  development  of 
this  insect,  according  to  the  race,  is  fully  estab- 
lished, one  of  the  first  recorded  septendecim 
broods  having  been  observed  every  seventeen 
years  since  1715.     Sach  anomaloas  and  excep- 

1  BxtnMto  fkt>m  a  paper  vmd  to  tlie  Biological  Mclety  of 
WathlDgtoD,  May  ao. 
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tionul  facts  in  tiatural  history  always  provoke 
scei>licism,  ami  the  tacts  recorded  regarding 
our  cicada's  liy[»ogean  life  have  shared  in  this 
tendency*.  Hence  a  few  facts,  especially  such 
as  bear  on  the  development  of  the  larva,  will 
not  prove  uninteresting. 

Of  the  tredecini  brood  which  a[jpeared  in 
18GM,  I  have  taken  pains  to  follow  the  larval 
development  as  far  as  i>ossible  from  year  to 
year,  my  observations  having  been  made  in  St. 
Louis  county,  Mo.  Repeated  etforts  to  rear  the 
young  larvae  in  confinement  proved  unsncceas* 
ful ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  careftd 
and  repeated  digging  out-doors  in  order  to 
watch  the  growth  from  year  to  year.  One  of 
ID}*  employees  at  Cadet,  Mo,,  has  also  been  hi- 
strueti'd  to  carefully  pursue  the  same  snbjeet, 
and  I  have  re^)eated  the  digging  since  residing 
in  Wa&hington.  These  observations  have  in 
all  eases  been  made  in  special  localities  where 
the  date  of  entering  the  ground  was  well  known 
and  observed*  I  have  thus  been  able  to  follow 
the  larvae  for  the  first  six  years  with  great 
care,  and  for  subsequent  years  with  less  care 
and  continuity.  As  we  might  expect  from  the 
chronological  history  of  the  species,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  larva  is  extremely  slow  ;  and  at 
six  years  old  it  has  hardly  attained  one- fourth 
of  lis  full  size,  Notwitlistiinding  this  slow 
development,  moulting  takes  place  frequently  ; 
i.e.,  the  number  of  larval  stages  is  more  than 
one  per  annum,  and  probably  twenty-five  or 
thirty  in  all,  whereas  in  the  Homoptera  gen- 
erally —  tlic  suliorder  to  which  Cicada  belongs 
—  it  ranges  from  two  to  four.  In  any  hypo- 
gean  insect  which  continually  uses  its  claws  in 
burrowing,  the  need  of  shedding  and  renewal 
of  those  organs  is  apparent,  and  may  aflbrd 
the  chief  explanation  of  this  repeated  exuvia- 
tion, though  the  slow  development  is  a  factor; 
since  my  own  experience  has  shown,  in  the 
larvae  of  other  orders,  that,  in  proportion  as 
development  is  slow,  exuviation  is  frequent. 
As  the  claws  of  the  front  tibiae  are  the  chief  in* 
struments  used  in  burrowing,  the  tarsi  become 
useless  or  obstructive,  and  are  gradually  re- 
duced, and  finally  lost.  They  are  tlien  regained 
suddenly  during  one  of  the  later  moults,  btitso 
articulated  that  they  are  tlirown  liack  on  the 
inside  of  the  tibiae,  and  form  a  good  brace  for 
strengthening  these.  They  are  thus  out  of  the 
way  for  underground  ifVork,  and  come  into  use, 
with  their  well-preserved  elaws,  only  when  the 
pupa  issues  from  the  ground,  and  ascends  for 
the  final  change. 

Mucii  diflVrence  of  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  different  writers  as  to  the  food  of 
the  larva ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 


from  the  fact  that  there  is  great  difHcuUy  in 
observing  it  feed.  Dr.  G,  B,  Smith  insisted 
that  it  obtained  its  nourishment  from  the 
moisture  of  the  earth,  through  capillary  hairs 
at  the  tip  of  the  proboscis ;  while  many  others 
have  seen  it  with  its  beak  inserted  in  the  roots 
of  trees,  and  pumping  the  sap  therefrom.  The 
former  method  is  insisted  on  by  Dr,  Smith 
from  his  own  observations ;  but  while  I  think 
it  not  improbable,  especially  during  its  earlier 
larval  life,  that  the  cicada  may  feed  on  earth- 
exndation, — a  belief  which  receives  support 
from  the  well-known  fact  that  this  cicada  wiil 
issue  from  ground  that  has  been  cleared  of 
timber  and  cultivated  for  nearly  seventeen 
years,  and  that  other  si>ecies  arc  known  to 
issue  from  the  ijrairies,  —  the  liquid  is  evidently 
piimpeil  np  in  tlie  ordinary  way.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  cicada  larva 
can  and  does  ^o  for  long  periods  without  nour- 
ishment, where  such  fasting  is  necessitated ; 
and  that  in  the  earlier  j'cars  of  its  development, 
more  particularly,  it  feeds  on  the  rootlets  or 
radicles,  not  only  of  trees,  but  of  herbaceous 
[ilant^.  In  my  own  observations  I  have  rarely 
found  it  more  than  two  feet  below  the  surface 
during  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  its  life, 
and  almost  invariably  in  an  oval  cell,  and  more 
often  away  from  roots  than  near  them ;  yet  I 
have  also  found  it  with  beak  inserted,  and  It 
will  often  hang  fast  b}*  the  beak  after  being 
unearthed.  That  the  larva  is  capable  of  going 
to  great  depths  is  well  attested  by  observers. 
Many  of  such  reports  may  be  based  on  the 
unobserved  tumbling  of  the  larva  from  higlier 
levels  ;  but,  where  the  insect  has  been  observed 
to  issue  from  the  bottoms  of  cellars  ten  feet 
deep,  the  information  would  certainly  seem  to 
be  reliable. 

The  method  of  burrowing  and  making  its 
cells  is  quite  interesting.  With  the  strong 
front  tibial  claws  it  scratches  awa^'  the  walls 
of  its  cell  just  as  one  would  do  with  a  pick ; 
and  if  it  is  rising,  so  that  the  earth  removed 
naturally  falls  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  bur- 
row, it  simply  presses  the  detached  i>ortions 
on  all  sides,  and  especially  on  the  end  of  the 
cavity,  l>y  means  of  its  abdomen  and  middle 
and  hind  legs.  If,  however,  it  is  burrowing 
downward,  and  the  loose  soil  has  to  be  pressed 
against  the  top  of  the  cavity,  it  uses  its  broad 
front  femora  very  dexterously  in  making  a 
little  pellet  of  the  soil,  and  in  placing  it  on  the 
clypeal  or  front  part  of  the  head,  when  the 
load  is  carried  up,  and  pressed  against  the  top 
of  the  cavity.  The  motions  made  in  cleaning 
its  fore-arms  remind  one  very  forcibly  of  those 
made  by  a  cat  in  cleaning  its  face.    The  femora 
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and  bent  tibiae  are  rabbed  over  the  dypeas, 
the  numerous  stiff  hairs  on  which  act  like  a 
comb  or  a  brush  in  freeing  the  spine  of  dirt. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  issuing  of 
the  pupa,  it  gradually  rises  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  surface ;  and,  for  a  year  or  two  before 
the  appearance  of  any  given  brood,  the  pupa 
may  be  dug  up  within  one  or  two  feet  of  the 
surface. 

In  the  year  of  their  ascent,  from  the  time 
the  frost  leaves  the  ground,  they  are  found 
close  to  the  surface,  and  also  under  logs  and 
stones,  seeming  to  await  the  opportune  mo- 
ment, and  apparently  without  feeding.  They 
begin  to  rise  from  about  the  20th  of  May  in 
more  southern  localities,  and  but  little  later 
farther  north.  In  Washington ,  the  present  year, 
they  began  to  rise  in  scant}'  numbers  about  the 
28d,  and  were  perhaps  most  numerously*  rising 
on  the  night  of  the  27th.  Those  in  the  city 
were  somewhat  earlier  than  those  in  the  woods 
just  over  on  the  Virginia  side.  The  unanimity 
with  which  all  those  which  rise  within  a  certain 
radius  of  a  given  tree  crawl  in  a  bee-line  to 
the  trunk  of  that  tree,  is  most  interesting.  To 
witness  these  pupae  in  such  vast  numbers  that 
one  cannot  step  on  the  ground  without  crush- 
ing several,  swarming  out  of  their  subterranean 
holes  and  scrambling  over  the  ground,  all  con- 
verging to  the  one  central  point,  and  then  in 
a  stead}-  stream  clambering  up  the  trunk,  and 
diverging  again  on  the  branches,  is  an  experi- 
ence not  readily  forgotten,  and  affording  good 
food  for  speculation  on  the  nature  of  instinct. 
The  phenomenon  is  most  satisfactorily  wit- 
nessed where  there  is  a  solitary  or  isolated 
tree. 

The  pupae  begin  to  rise  as  soon  as  the  sun  is 
hidden  behind  the  horizon,  and  they  continue, 
until,  by  nine  o'clock,  the  bulk  of  them  have 
risen.  A  few  stragglers  continue  until  mid- 
night. They  instinctively  crawl  along  the 
horizontal  branches  after  they  have  ascended 
the  trunk,  and  fasten  themselves  in  any  posi- 
tion, but  preferably  in  a  horizontal  position  on 
the  leaves  and  twigs.  In  about  an  hour  after 
rising  and  settling,  the  skin  splits  down  the 
middle  of  the  thorax  from  the  base  of  the 
dypeus  to  the  base  of  the  metanotum,  and 
the  forming  cicada  issues.  Ecdysis  is  always 
an  interesting  phenomenon,  and,  when  closely 
watched  in  our  cicada,  cannot  fail  to  entertain. 

There  are  five  marked  positions  or  phases  in 
this  act  of  evolving  from  the  pupa-shell;  viz., 
the  straight  or  extended,  the  hanging  head 
downward,  the  clinging  head  upwai-d,  the  flat- 
winged,  and,  finally,  the  roof-winged.  In  about 
three  minutes  after  the  shell  splits,  the  forming 


imago  extends  from  the  rent,  almost  on  the 
same  plane  with  the  pupa,  with  all  its  members 
straight,  and  still  held  by  their  tips  within  the 
exuvium.  The  imago  then  gradually  bends 
backwards,  and  the  members  are  all  loosened 
and  separated.  With  the  tip  of  the  abdomen 
held  within  the  exuvium,  the  rest  of  the  body 
hangs  extended  at  right  angles  from  it,  and 
remains  in  this  position  from  ten  to  thirty  min- 
utes or  more,  the  wing-pads  separating,  and 
the  front  pair  stretching  at  right  angles  from 
the  body,  and  obliquely  crossing  the  hind  pair. 
They  then  gradually  swell,  crimp,  and  curl, 
until  they  form  a  more  or  less  perfect  loop ; 
and  during  all  this  time  the  legs  are  becoming 
firmer,  and  assuming  the  natural  positions. 
Suddenly  the  imago  bends  upward  with  a  great 
deal  of  effort,  and,  clinging  with  its  legs  to  the 
first  object  reached, — whether  leaf,  twig,  or  its 
own  shell,  —  withdraws  entirely  from  the  ex- 
uvium, and  hangs  for  the  firet  time  with  its 
head  up.  Now  the  wings  perceptibly  swell 
and  expand,  until  they  are  fully  stretched,  and 
hang  fiatly  over  the  back,  perfectly  trans^Mirent 
with  beautiful  white  veining.  As  they  dry, 
they  assume  the  roofed  i>osition,  and  during 
the  night  the  natural  colors  of  the  species  are 
gradually'  assumed. 

The  time  required  in  the  transformation  va- 
ries ;  and  though  from  the  splitting  of  the  skin, 
and  the  full  stretching  of  the  wings  in  the  flat 
position,  the  time  is  usually  about  twenty  min- 
utes, it  may  be,  under  precisely  similar  condi- 
tions, five  or  six  times  as  long.  But  there  are 
few  more  beautiful  sights  than  to  see  this  fresh- 
forming  cicada  in  all  the  different  positions, 
clinging  and  clustering  in  great  numbers  to  the 
outside  lower  leaves  and  branches  of  a  large 
tree.  In  the  moonlight,  such  a  tree  looks  for 
all  the  world  as  though  it  were  full  of  beautiful 
white  blossoms  in  various  stages  of  expansion. 

That  this  insect,  in  its  distribution  and  in 
its  numbers,  has  been  and  is  l>eing  seriously 
affected  by  our  civilization,  must  be  apparent 
to  every  observer.  The  records  show  that  the 
numbers  have  decreased  in  the  successive  ap- 
pearances of  certain  broods,  owing  largely  to 
the  presence  of  our  domestic  animals  in  the 
woods.  Then,  again,  the  clearing  of  land  and 
the  building  of  towns  and  cities  have  all  had 
their  effect  upon  the  decrease  of  this  cicada. 
There  are  doubtless  many  places  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  where  the  insect  appeared  seventeen 
years  ago,  in  which  there  will  be  none  the 
present  year.  And  similarly,  I  believe  that 
whereas  around  every  tree  that  has  been 
planted  more  than  seventeen  years,  or  upon 
land  that  grew  trees  seventeen  years  ago,  the 
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insect  is  naw  abundnnt  in  Washington,  it  will 
scarcely  he  noticed  in  any  part  of  the  District 
seventeen  years  hence,  1  base  this  opinion 
Qpon  a  new  phase  in  the  cicada  hislor}' ;  viz,, 
the  presence  of  the  English  sparrow.  It  is  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
that  Passer  domes ticiis  has  had  an  opportunity 
feeding  upon  this  particular  brood  of  Cicada 
>ptendecim :  and  so  ravenously  and  pcrsist- 
^fitly  docs  this  bird  pursue  its  food,  that  the 
ground  is  strewn  w*ith  the  wings  of  the  unfor- 
tunate cicada  wherever  these  have  been  at  all 
numerous ;  so  that,  c^>nsidering  the  numbers 
of  the  sparrow  and  their  voracity,  very  few  of 
the  rieada  will  be  left  long  enough  to  procreate 
and  jjcrpetuate  the  species  in  this  District. 


TffE  GEOLOGY  OF  NATURAL   GAS. 

The  recent  intrmiuction  of  natural  gas  into 
general  use  as  a  source  of  heat  for  industnal 
and  domestic  purposes  has  raised  it  from  the 
rank  of  a  mere  curiosity  to  one  of  the  earth's 
most  valuable  treasures. 

To  the  reader  unacquainted  with  the  great 
change  natural  gas  has  effected  in  all  indus- 
tries where  it  can  be  obtained,  the  following 
qnolalion  from  an  article  in  MacmiUan' s  mag- 
azine   for   Januarys  written    by   Mr.   Andrew 
Carnegie,  the  chief  iron  master  of  Pittsburgh, 
will  be  a   revelation:    *' In   the    manufacture 
of  glass,  of  which  there  h  an  immense  quan- 
tity made  in  Pittsburgh,  I  am  infonned  that  gas 
is  worth  much  more  than  the  cost  of  coal  and 
its  handling,  because  it  improves  the  quality 
of  the  product.     One  firm  in  Pittsburgh  is  al- 
ready making  plate  glass  of  the  largest  sizes, 
equal  to  the  best  imported  French  glass,  and  is 
enabled  to  do  so  by  this  fuel.     In  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  and  especially  in  that  of  steel, 
the  quality  is  also  improved  by  the  pure  new 
fuel.     In  our  steel-rail  mills  we  have  not  used 
a  pound  of  coal  for  more  than  a  year,  nor  in 
our  iron  mills  for  nearly  the  same  period.     The 
H    change  is  a  startling  one.    Where  we  formerly 
^k  ^sd  ninety  firemen  at  work  in  one  boiler-house, 
^■■Bd  were  using  four  hundred  tons  of  coal  per 
^plfty*  a  visitor  now  walks  along  the  long  row  of 
m  boilers,  and  sees  but  one  man  in  attendance. 
^  The  house  being  whitewashed,  not  a  sign  of  the 
dirty  fuel  of  former  days  is  to  be  seen  ;  nor  do 
^  the  stacks  emit  smoke.     In  the  Union    iron- 
■  mills  our  puddlers  have  whitewashed  the  coal- 
bnnkcrs  belonging  to  their  furnaces,     3Io8t  of 
the  principal  iron  and  glass  establishments  in 
the  city  are  to-day  either  using  this  gas  as  fuel, 
or  making  preparations  to  do  so.     The  cost 


of  coal  is  not  only  saved,  but  the  great  cost 
of  firing  and  handling  it ;  while  the  repairs  to 
boilers  and  grate-bars  are  much  less." 

This  new  fuel,  which  bids  fair  to  replace  coal 
almost  entirely  in  many  of  our  chief  industrial 
centres,  has  not  received  that  attention  from 
the  geologist  which  its  importance  demands. 
8o  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  nothing  has  been 
published  on  the  subject  which  would  prove  of 
any  value  to  those  engaged  in  prospecting  for 
natural  gas,  and  it  is  the  existence  of  this 
blank  in  geological  literature  that  has  sug- 
gested the  present  article. 

Practically  all  the  large  gas- wells  struck 
before  1882  were  accidentally  discovered  in 
boring  for  oil ;  but,  when  the  great  value  of 
natural  gas  as  fuel  became  generally  recognized, 
an  eager  search  began  for  it  at  Pitt^bui^gh, 
Wheeling,  and  many  other  manufacturing  cen- 
tres. 

The  first  explorers  assumed  that  gas  could 
be  obtained  at  one  ix>int  as  well  as  another, 
provided  the  earth  be  penetrated  to  a  depth 
sufficiently  great ;  and  it  has  required  the  ex- 
penditure of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  useless  drilling  to  convince  capitalists  of  this 
fallacy  which  even  yet  obtains  general  credence 
among  those  not  interested  in  successful  gas 
companies. 

The  writer's  study  of  this  subject  began  in 
Jone,  1883,  when  he  was  employed  by  Pitts- 
burgh parties  to  make  a  general  investigation 
of  tlie  natural-gas  question,  with  the  special 
object  of  determining  whether  or  not  it  was 
possible  to  predict  the  presence  or  absence  of 
gas  from  geological  structure.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  work,  I  was  aided  by  a  suggestion 
from  Mr.  William  A.  Earsenian  of  Allegheny, 
Penn*,  an  oil-o|>erator  of  many  years'  ex|»e- 
rience,  who  bad  noticed  that  the  principal  gas- 
wclls  then  known  in  western  Peunsylvauia  were 
situated  close  to  where  anticlinal  axes  were 
drawn  on  the  geological  maps.  From  this  he 
inferred  there  must  be  Mome  connection  between 
the  gas- wells  and  the  anticlines*  After  visiting 
all  the  great  gas- wells  that  had  been  struck  in 
western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  and 
carefully  examining  the  geological  surround- 
ings of  each,  I  found  that  every  one  of  them 
was  situated  either  directly  on,  or  near,  the 
crown  of  an  nnticHnal  axis,  while  we! Is  that 
had  been  bored  in  the  synclines  on  either  side 
furnished  little  or  no  gas,  but  in  many  cases 
large  quantities  of  salt  water.  Further  obser- 
vation showed  that  the  gas- wells  were  confined 
to  a  narrow  belt,  only  one- fourth  lo  oue  mile 
wide,  along  the  crests  of  the  anticlinal  folds. 
These   facts   seemed  to  connect  gas  territory 
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unmistakably  with  the  disturbance  in  the  rocks 
caused  by  their  upheaval  into  arches,  but  the 
crucial  test  was  yet  to  be  made  in  the  actual 
location  of  good  gas  territory'  on  this  theory. 
During  the  last  two  years,  I  have  submitted  it 
to  all  manner  of  tests,  both  in  locating  and 
condemning  gas  territory,  and  the  general  re- 
sult has  been  to  confirm  the  anticlinal  theory 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

But  while  we  can  state  with  confidence  that 
all  great  gas-wells  are  found  on  the  anticlinal 
axes,  the  converse  of  this  is  not  true  ;  viz.,  that 
great  gas-wells  may  be  found  on  all  anticlinals. 
In  a  theory  of  this  kind  the  limitations  become 
quite  as  important  as,  or  even  more  so  than,  the 
theory  Itself ;  and  hence  I  have  given  consider- 
able thought  to  this  side  of  the  question,  hav- 
ing formulated  them  into  three  or  four  general 
rules  (which  include  practically  all  the  limita- 
tions known  to  me,  up  to  the  present  time,  that 
should  be  placed  on  the  statement  that  large 
gas- wells  may  be  obtained  on  anticlinal  folds), 
as  follows :  — 

(a)  The  arch  in  the  rocks  must  be  one  of 
considerable  magnitude ;  (b)  A  coarse  or  po- 
rous sandstone  of  considerable  thickness,  or, 
if  a  fine-grained  rock,  one  that  would  have 
extensive  fissures,  and  thus  in  either  case  ren- 
dered capable  of  acting  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
gas,  must  underlie  the  surface  at  a  depth  of 
several  hundred  feet  (five  hundred  to  twenty- 
five  hundred  feet)  ;  (c)  Probably  very  few  or 
none  of  the  grand  arches  along  mountain  ranges 
will  be  found  holding  gas  in  large  quantity, 
since  in  such  cases  the  disturbance  of  the  strati- 
fication has  been  so  profound  that  all  the  nat- 
ural gas  generated  in  the  past  would  long  ago 
have  escaped  into  the  air  through  fissures  that 
traverse  all  the  beds.  Another  limitation  might 
possibly  be  added,  which  would  confine  the  area 
where  great  gas-fiows  may  be  obtained  to  those 
underlaid  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  bitu- 
minous shale. 

Very  fair  gas-wells  may  also  be  obtained  for 
a  considerable  distance  down  the  slope  from 
the  crest  of  the  anticlinals,  provided  the  dip  be 
sufl3ciently  rapid,  and  esjiecially  if  it  be  irregu- 
lar, or  interrupted  with  slight  crumples.  And 
even  in  regions  where  there  are  no  well-marked 
anticlinals,  if  the  dip  be  somewhat  rapid  and 
irregular,  rather  large  gas- wells  may  occasion- 
ally be  found,  if  all  other  conditions  are  favor- 
able. 

The  reason  why  natural  gas  should  collect 
under  the  arches  of  the  rocks  is  sufficiently 
plain,  from  a  consideration  of  its  volatile  na- 
ture. Then,  too,  the  extensive  Assuring  of 
the  rock,  which  ap|>ears  necessary  to  form  a 


capacious  reservoir  for  a  large  gas- well,  would 
take  place  most  readily  along  the  anticlinals 
where  the  tension  in  bending  would  be  great- 
est. 

The  geological  horizon  that  furnishes  the  best 
gas-reservoir  in  western  Penns3*lvania  seems 
to  be  identical  with  the  first  Venango  oil-sand, 
and  hence  is  one  of  the  Catskill  conglomerates. 
This  is  the  gas-rock  at  Murra^'sville,  Taren- 
tum,  Washington,  Wellsburg,  and  many  other 
points.  Some  large  gas-wells  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  subcarboniferous  sandstone  (Po- 
cono) ,  however,  and  others  down  in  the  third 
Venango  oil-sand  (Chemung) . 

In  Ohio,  gas-fiows  of  considerable  size  have 
been  obtained  deep  down  in  the  Cincinnati 
limestone,  while  in  West  Virginia  they  have 
been  found  in  the  Pottsville  conglomerate: 
hence  natural  gas,  like  oil,  has  a  wide  range 
through  the  geological  column,  though  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  it  is  most  abundant  above 
the  black  slates  of  the  Devonian. 

Of  the  composition,  probable  origin,  extent 
of  gas  territory  in  the  country,  and  many  other 
interesting  points  connected  with  natural  gas, 
the  necessary'  brevity'  of  this  article  forbids  any 
mention ;  but  the  writer  has  in  preparation  a 
more  general  paper  on  the  subject,  in  which 
these  and  kindred  questions  will  be  discussed 
with  more  detail.  I.  C.  WerrB. 


THE    EFFECTS    OF    COLD    ON    LIVINO 
ORGANISMS. 

Mr.  Coleman  and  Professor  McKendrick  liaTe 
made  some  remarkable  experiments  ^  on  the  effect  of 
low  temperatures  on  living  oi^anisms,  particularly 
microbes,  using  for  this  purpose  the  cold-air  ma- 
chinery invented  by  Mr.  Coleman,  which,  in  its  ordi- 
nary working,  delivers  streams  of  air  cooled  to  about 
80*'  below  zero  (—63°  C),  but  by  certain  modiBca- 
tions  as  low  temperatures  can  be  secured  as  have  yet 
been  produced  in  physical  researches.  The  actual 
temperatures  in  these  experiments  were  talien  by  an 
absolute  alcohol  thermometer,  made  by  Negretti  and 
Zambra,  and  checked  by  a  special  air  thermometer 
devised  by  Mr.  Coleman. 

The  experiments  consisted  in  exposing  for  boun 
to  low  temperatures  putrescible  substances  in  her- 
metically sealed  tins  or  bottles,  or  in  flaslcs  plugged 
with  cotton  wool.  The  tins  or  flasks  were  then 
allowed  to  thaw,  and  were  kept  in  a  warm  room,  the 
mean  temperature  of  which  was  about  80°  F.  They 
were  then  opened,  and  the  contents  submitted  to  mi- 
croscopical examination.  The  general  result  may  be 
stated  thus:  The  vitality  of  micro-organisms  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  prolonged  exposure  to  extreme  cold. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  any  hope  of  preserving 
meat  by  permanently  sterilizing  it  by  cold  must  be 
>  Proc.  Pbllot.  80C.  OlMgow,  ICarob  4. 1S8I. 
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ftliuiMionf^d  ;  lor  the  microbes^  which  are  the  ageiilj  of 
putrefaction,  8ur\'ive  the  exposure. 

Home  of  the  eicfi^rirnents  on  which  this  conclusion 
real*  are  hriefly  debcrilH^d.  Meat  in  tins,  exposed 
to  —  ♦)3<'  C.  for  six  hours,  underwent  {after  thawing) 
putrefaction  with  geuenitton  of  gases.  Trials  with 
fresh  urine  showed  that  freezin;;?  at  very  low  temper- 
atures delayed  the  appeamnre  of  the  alkaline  fermen- 
tation»  but  a  tt*niperaiure  of  —  0;J<>  V.  for  eight  hours 
did  not  ^-terJlize  the  urine.  Samples  of  fresh  milk 
ejtpcjsed  to  temperatures  of  from  zero  to  —80°  F.  for 
eight  hour»»  curdled,  and  showed  the  well-known 
Batnerium  laclis;  and,  so  far  as  could  be  observedi 
f reeling  did  not  delay  the  process  after  the  flasks 
werr  kept  at  a  temperature  of  ahont  50°  F.  Similar 
resultawere  obtained  with  ale,  meat*juice,  vegetable 
infusions,  etc. 

It  is  probable  that  the  micro-organisms  were  frozen 
Boltih  One  cannot  suppose  that  in  these  circum- 
suncea  any  of  the  phenomena  of  life  take  place:  the 
mechanism  is  simply  arrested,  and  vital  changes 
resume  their  course,  when  lht»  condition  of  a  suitable 
temperature  Is  restored.  These  considerations  led 
the  authors  to  examine  whether  any  of  the  vital 
phenomena  of  higher  animals  might  be  retained  at 
h  low  temperatures.  They  ascertained  that  a  live 
Tog  may  be  frozen  through  quite  solid  in  about  half 
an  hour  at  a  temperature  of  —  20**  F,  to  —  SuP.  On 
thawing  slowly,  in  two  instances  the  animal  com- 
pleieiy  recovered.  After  longer  exposure  the  anl- 
mah  did  not  recover.  In  two  cases  frogs  were  kept 
In  an  attnosphere  of  —  100^  R  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  although  they  did  not  revive,  jet,  alter  thawing 
outi  their  muscles  still  responded  feebly  to  electrical 
atimulatton.  One  experiment  was  performed  on  a 
warm-blooded  animal,  —  a  rabbit.  The  cold-blooded 
frog  became  a-*  hard  as  a  stone  in  from  ten  to  twenty 
minntes,  but  the  rabbit  produced  in  itself  so  much 
heat  as  enabled  it  to  remain  soft  and  comparatively 
warm  durih^  an  hour's  exposure  to  —  100°  F.  Still 
its  production  of  heat  was  unequal  to  make  good  the 
loss;  and  every  instant  it  was  losinj;  ground,  until,  at 
the  end  of  the  hour,  its  bodily  temperature  had  fallen 
about  5(1°  F^  l>elow  the  normal,  but  was  still  14^3°  F, 
above  the  surrounding  temperature.  When  taken 
OQt»  I  he  animal  was  comatose,  and  reflex  action  was 
aboli-hed.  Placed  in  a  warm  room,  its  temperature 
ro^e  rapidly,  and  the  rabbit  completely  recovered. 

The  observations  are  of  great  value,  and  highly 
itigge^tlve.  Those  upon  the  rabbit  indicate  that 
,th  from  cold  Is  preceded  by  loss  of  consciousness, 
kg  to  the  early  suppression  of  the  activity  of  the 
foatter  of  the  encephaion*  This  confirms  the 
b*llf*f  that  death  by  freezing  is  comparatively  pain- 
Ic^s.  The  viability  of  microbes  at  low  temperatures 
ha-^  also  been  demonstrated  by  Pictet  and  Yung,* 
wh**  found  that  various  bacilli  can  survive  —  70°  C. 
for  a  huodred  and  nine  hours.  After  such  exposure, 
Bacillus  anthracis  retained  its  virulence  when  in- 
jected info  a  living  animaL 

We  cannot  refrain  from  asking.  Are  not  froxen 
micro-organisms   the    means    of   disseminating   life 

^   iknHpU4  r^ndust  Pafl*.  icvUl.  T47. 


through  the  universe  7    An  affirmative  answer  is  at 
least  a  better  hypothesis  than   the    assumption  of  ] 
spontaneous  generation  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
life  on   the   earth.      May  not    life   he    coeval   with 
energy  ?    May  it  not  have  always  existed  ? 

Charles  S.  Mimot. 


PREinSTOBIC  AMERICAN  SCULP- 
TURES, 

AMOxa  the  many  Interesting  sculptures  in  stone 
of    the    prehistoric  Americans  are   those  found  in 


UUMAN    9ACRrriCS*        BAM-aXUSr    AT    SAXTA    l.UCLA    C05tTMA1> 

HL'PA.    {La  Ifaturt,) 

Guatemala,  which  were  first  described  by  Dr.  Habel 
in  No.  2B9  of  Smithsonian  contributions  to  knowl* 
edge,  1879.  These  were  piiucipally  fallen  monoliths 
which  were  discovered  in  1862,  near  the  vIIIhsi?  of 
Santa  Lucia  Cosumalhupa,  near  the  base  i-f  the 
Volcano  del  Fuego.  Several  of  the^e  carving!*  were 
afterwanis  secured  by  Dr.  Bastian  for  the  Berlin 
museum.     The  majority  of  those  figured  by  Dr    Ha 
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bel  are  io  cavo-relievo,  similar  to  uiany  of  the 
Assyrian  sculptures.  Most  of  these  carvings  repre- 
sent sacriOce  and  adoration.  Dr.  Habel  considers 
that  they  represent  a  period  of  culture  when  the 
people  were  passing  from  the  worship  of  the  sun  and 
other  heavenly  bodies  to  that  of  man,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  anthropomorphism.  One  of  these  mono- 
liths, which  is  a  stone  twelve  feet  high,  three  feet 
wide,  and  two  feet  thick,  is  reproduced  in  the  accom- 
panying figure.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  a  priest 
offering  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  l>eing.  He  holds 
the  head  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  is  the 
knife  with  which  he  has  severed  the  head  from  the 
hotly  upon  which  he  stands.  At  the  lower  part  of 
the  stone  two  attendant  figures  are  represented,  each 
carrying  a  human  head.  One  of  these  smaller  figures 
has  a  skull  for  a  head,  and  is  supposed  to  symbolize 
death.  This  figure  also  occurs  on  other  of  these 
carved  stones.  The  elaborate  ornamentation  of  the 
naked  body  of  the  priest  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
figure;*  given  by  Habel.  In  this  instance  the  head- 
dre:)i  is  in  the  form  of  a  crab,  and  the  hair  in  arranged 
in  a  sort  of  queue,  with  many  decorations  appended. 
The  ear  has  a  small  ring  in  the  lobe,  from  which  hangs 
a  larger  ring.  Around  the  neck  is  a  cord  and  tassel, 
and  about  the  waist  is  an  elaborate  girdle  having  at 
the  back  the  head  of  an  animal.  Just  below  the 
right  knee  there  is  a  garter.  This  occurs  on  all  sim- 
ilar figures.  The  left  foot  is  protected  by  a  sandal. 
In  some  of  the  other  figures  both  feet  have  sandals, 
and  in  one  both  are  naked.  The  curved  figures 
above  the  right  hand  of  the  priest,  and  below  the 
body  of  the  victim,  are  supposed  to  represent  speech, 
as  they  occur  with  various  modifications  in  several 
otlier  carvings.  In  connection  with  these  singular 
Central- American  works  of  art,  it  is  of  interest  to 
recall  the  carved  shells  found  in  mounds  in  the 
United  States,  and  recently  figured  by  Mr.  Holmes 
in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  ethnology,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas  in  a  similar  manner  suggests  a  com- 
mon origin. 

THE  PROPOSED   CHANGE  IN  THE 
ASTRONOMICAL  DAY. 

Two  eminent  astronomers  have  recently  given 
their  views  on  the  proposed  change  of  the  astronom- 
ical day,  and  both  are  incline<l  to  favor  the  change. 
This  discussion,  which  is  of  particular  interest  to 
astronomers,  is  on  the  sixth  resolution  of  the  Prime- 
meridian  conference  of  Washington,  —  "  that  the  con- 
ference expresses  the  hoi)e,  that,  as  soon  as  may  be 
practicable,  the  astronomical  and  nautical  days  will 
be  arranged  everywhere  to  begin  at  mean  midnight." 
The  present  custom,  as  we  know,  is  for  the  astrono- 
mer to  begin  his  day  at  noon  of  the  civil  day ;  and  we 
are  glad  to  find  given  at  some  length  the  opinions  of 
tuch  authorities  as  Struve  and  Oppolzer. 

Professor  Struve,  director  of  the  Pulkowa  obser- 
vatory, in  a  pamphlet^  of  twenty-seven  pages,  gives  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  causes  which  led  to 

>  Die  beachlUMO  der  Washiugtoner  meridiancoQferenx.  8L 
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tlie  international  conference,  and  the  retulu  which 
it  reached.  In  regard  to  the  change  in  the  beginning 
of  the  attronomical  day,  he  thinks  that  the  question 
before  astronomers  is  not  only  of  giving  up  a  long- 
established  custom,  with  consequent  changes  of  rules 
of  many  years'  standing,  but  it  also  involves  a  serious 
interruption  of  astronomical  chronology.  Without 
a  doubt,  the  astronomer  would  have  to  make  a  de- 
cided sacrifice  in  conforming  to  the  wish  of  the  con- 
ference; but,  after  all,  this  sacrifice  is  no  greater  than 
our  forefathers  made  when  they  changed  from  the 
Julian  to  the  Gregorian  calendar,— a  sacrifice  to 
convenience  of  which  we  are  ttili  made  sensible 
whenever  we  have  occasion  to  go  back  to  early  obser- 
vations. 

We  need  have  little  hesitation  in  making  a  similar 
sacrifice,  if  it  will  prevent  discordance  between  the 
civil  and  scientific  custom  of  reckoning  time,  partic- 
ularly troublesome  where  astronomical  establish- 
ments come  in  contact  with  the  outer  world. 

Professor  Struve  states  that  the  Pulkowa  observa- 
tory is  prepared  to  adopt  the  new  time,  the  only 
question  being  as  to  the  epoch  when  the  change 
should  be  introduced  in  the  publications  of  the  ob- 
servatory. He  is  inclined  to  recommend  that  this 
should  be  deferred  until  some  agreement  can  be 
reached  by  astronomers,  and  until  the  new  time  is 
adopted  in  the  Ephemerides.  This  might  be  for  the 
year  1890,  or  perhaps,  better  still,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century. 

Professor  Oppolzer  has  contributed  a  paper  on 
the  proposed  change  of  the  astronomical  day  to  the 
March  number  of  the  Monthly  notices  of  the  Royal 
(utronomieal  society  (vol.  xlv.  pp.  296-208).  He 
says,  ''When  once  tuch  a  universal  time  is  intro- 
duced for  all  purposes,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the 
question  must  arise,  if  there  is  indeed  so  great  a  ne- 
cessity to  retain  in  astronomy,  and  only  in  astronomy, 
a  different  reckoning  of  time.  I  fail  to  see  this  neces- 
sity, and  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  cause  any 
serious  trouble  or  confusion  if  a  change  were  to  be 
made  in  our  astronomical  reckoning;  whilst  a  special 
mode  of  reckoning  time  in  one  science  only,  when  all 
others  use  the  generally  adopted  standard,  will,  with- 
out doubt,  be  a  source  of  error  and  confusion."  He 
then  takes  up  in  some  detail  the  objections  urged 
against  the  proposed  change  by  Professor  Newcomb 
in  a  previous  communication  to  the  same  publica- 
tion (vol.  xlv.  pp.  122,  123),  and  he  discusses  the 
changes  which  would  be  necessary  in  the  Epheme- 
rides. Professor  Oppolzer  proposes  to  give  practical 
effect  to  his  views  by  adopting  the  new  reckoning  of 
time  in  an  extensive  list  of  eight  thousand  solar,  and 
fifty-two  hundred  lunar,  eclipses  which  he  is  now 
preparing  for  publication. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  matter  will  finally 
be  decided.  It  is  evidently  a  question  for  astrono- 
mers to  settle  among  themselves;  cut  so  far  they 
seem  to  be  very  evenly  divided.  For  instance:  out 
of  some  twenty-seven  astronomers  whose  opinions, 
more  or  less  decided,  have  been  accessible  for  a 
count,  thirteen  seem  inclined  to  favor  the  proposed 
change,  while  fourteen  are  opposed  to  it.    And  among 
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the  pros  are  Adams,  Struve,  and  ChHitle;  among  the 
eofiB^  Newcornb,  Foerster,  and  Auwers. 

W.  C.  W. 
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THE  NATIVES   OF   AMERICA  J 

TriB  imtJve  population  (before  the  changes  wrought 
,  by  the  European  conquest)  of  the  great  continent  of 
America,  excluding  the  Eskimo,  present,  considering 
the  vjist  «?xtent  of  the  country  Ihey  inhabit,  and  the 
great  ilifferences  of  climate  and  other  surrounding 
conditions,  a  remarlvable  similarity  of  essential  char- 
acters, with  much  diversity  of  detaiK 

The  construction  of  the  numerous  American  lan- 
guages, of  which  as  many  as  twelve  hundred  have 
boen  distinguished,  \s  said  to  point  to  unity  of  origin; 
as,  though  widely  different  in  many  respects,  they 
ire  all,  or  nearly  alt,  constructed  on  the  same  general 
grammatirai  principle,  —  that  called  i>olysynthestSj 
wliich  differs  from  that  of  the  language*  of  any  of  the 
old-world  nations.  The  mental  charactei  rsiics  of  all 
the  American  tribes  have  much  that  is  in  c<>mnion; 
and  tli«<  very  different  stages  of  culture  to  which  they 
h»d  attained  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  as  that  of  the 
Incas  and  Aztecs,  and  the  huntirtg  and  fishing  tribes 
of  the  north  and  south,  which  have  been  quoteil  a** 
evidence  of  diversities  of  race,  were  not  greater  than 
thiJ!»e  between  different  nations  of  Europe  —  as  Gauls 
and  Germans  on  one  hand,  and  Greeks  and  J  tomans 
on  the  other  —  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  Vet  all 
these  were  Aryans;  and,  in  treating  the  Ainpricans  as 
one  race,  it  h  not  intended  that  they  are  more  closely 
allied  than  the  different  Aryan  people  of  Eunipe  and 
A*l»,  The  best  argument  that  can  be  used  for  the 
unity  of  the  American  race,  using  the  word  in  a 
broad  sense",  is  the  great  difficulty  of  forming  any 
natural  divisions  founded  upon  physical  charactf^s. 
The  imp^irtant  character  of  the  hair  does  not  differ 
throughout  the  whole  continent.  It  [*i  always  straight 
and  lank,  luni:,  and  abundant  on  ttie  scalp,  but  sparse 
ehe where.  The  color  of  the  skin  is  practically  uni- 
form, notwithstanding  the  enormous  differences  of 
cUmate  under  wliich  many  meinbprs  of  the  group 
exist.  In  the  features  and  cranium  certaiti  special 
roodification-i  prevail  in  different  districts,  but  the 
aame  forms  appear  at  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
ccmtinenL  I  have  exnmiried  skull*  from  Vancouver's 
Inland,  from  Peru,  and  from  Patagonia,  which  were 
almost  undlstinguislijiblp  fjorn  one  another. 

Katuralis^ts  who  have  a^huitted  but  three  primary 
typci  o(  the  human  species  have  always  found  a  dif- 
ficulty with  the  Americjins.  hesitating  between  pla- 
cing them  with  the  Moti:.;n1ijin  or  so-called  ^yellow' 
races,  or  elevating  them  to  the  rank  of  a  primary 
gnmp.  Cuvier  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
i*»ltle  Uiis  point  to  his  own  satUfacllon,  and  leaves  it 
an  open  question.  Although  the  large  majority  of 
Americans  have  in  the  special  form  of  the  nasal 
bone^,  leading  to  the  characti*rislic  high  bridge  of  the 
no*ii  of  the  living  face,  in  the  well-developed  sujier- 
clUary  pidi:eand  retreating  forehead,  characters  which 

♦  Eitmct  from  tlio  nddrcit  of  Vntt.  W.  H.  ITlowbr  ft«  prctl- 
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distinguish  them  from  the  typical  Asiatic  Mongol,  in 
many  other  respects  they  resemble  them  so  much, 
that,  although  admitting  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
I  am  inclined  to  inclade  them  as  aberrant  members 
of  tlie  Mongolian  type.  It  is,  however,  quite  open  to 
anyone  adopting  the  negro,  Mongolian,  and  Cauca- 
sian as  primary  divisions,  to  place  the  American 
apart  as  a  fourth- 

Xow  that  the  high  antiquity  of  man  In  America,  per- 
haps as  high  as  that  which  he  has  in  Europe,  has  been 
discovered,  the  puzzling  problem,  from  which  part 
of  the  old  world  the  people  of  America  have  sprung, 
has  lost  its  significance.  It  is  quite  as  likely  that  the 
people  of  Asia  may  have  been  derived  from  America, 
as  the  reverse*  However  this  may  be,  the  population 
of  America  had  been,  before  the  lime  of  Columbus, 
practically  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  except 
at  the  extreme  north.  Such  visits  as  those  of  the  early 
Norsemen  to  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  Labrador,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  or  the  possible  accidental  stranding  of 
a  canoe  containing  survivors  of  a  voyage  across  the 
Pacific  or  the  Atlantic,  can  have  no  appreciable  ef- 
fect upon  ihti  cliaracterisllcs  of  Ibe  people.  It  la 
diflBcult,  therefore,  to  look  upon  tlie  anomalous  and 
special  characters  of  the  American  people  as  the 
effects  of  cn>3sing,  as  was  suggestcil  in  the  caae  of 
the  Australians.  —  a  consideration  which  gives  more 
weight  to  the  view  of  treating  them  as  a  distinct  pri- 
mary division. 


CLAUSES  TEXT-BOOK   OF  ZOOLOGY, 

It  is  an  interesting  and  sad  fact  tbat  Eng- 
land  and  America  have  not  as  yet  prcKluced 
one  really  good  manual  of  zoology,  while  Ger- 
many has  at  least  two  of  the  first  order.  One 
of  these,  Professor  Clatis's  *  Oryndziige  der 
zoologie,*  has  reached  its  fourth  edition,  with 
every  probability  that  a  fifth  will  soon  follow. 
The  last  edition  contains  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred pages.  Its  large  size  makes  it  unwiebly 
for  the  begitiner,  and,  moreover,  there  are  no 
figures.  By  shortening  especially  the  descrip- 
tions of  orders  and  families,  and  some  further 
condensation,  the  book  was  reduced  to  about 
eight  hundred  pages,  and  space  saved  for 
about  tlie  same  number  of  figures.  The  new 
book  thus  formed  is  the  *-  Lehrbucli  der  zoolo- 
gle,'  translated  under  the  above  title.  In  all 
Professor  Claus's  writings,  one  cannot  fail  to 
notice  his  judicial  fairness.  The  discussion  of 
Darwinism  (vol.  i,  pp.  1^)9- 179)  is  especially 
reraarkable  for  its  im[)artialit3*  and  candor, 
as  well  as  its  clearness  and  condensation.  The 
arrangement  of  material  in  the  general  part, 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  ty(>es,  show  the 
comprehensiveness  of  his  tnind  and  the  ex- 
tensivcness  of  his  knowledge,  while  his  exact- 

Elrm^ntary  iexthmk  ofiuofoff]/.  By  Dr.  C.  CL»tr8  ftod  Adam 
@£t)&wtcK,  with  thu  MkiAtuncv  of  V*  O.  llKATncoTa.  3  tolit. 
New  York,  Afacn^Utttn,  lWi4,    »•. 
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ness  in  details  is  as  clearly  apparent  in  every 
one  of  the  sharp  and  terse  definitions.  These 
present  the  few  characteristics  which  apply  to 
the  whole  group,  and  only  that  group,  rarely 
extend  beyond  three  lines,  and  are  expressed 
in  words  as  well  chosen  as  the  characteristics 
themselves.  As  the  student  follows  them  from 
type  to  familj',  he  sees  clearly  that  the  animal 
kingdom  is  really  a  cosmos,  not  the  chaos 
which  is  presented  in  too  many  of  our  zoologies. 
Under  each  type,  class,  and  order,  each  or- 
ganic sj-stem,  the  embryonic  development,  and 
the  habits  of  the  group  are  described  in  the 
same  clear,  brief  terms.  Thus  one  can  study 
the  fourteen  hundred  pages  of  the '  Grundziige,' 
or  the  eight  hundred  of  the  '  Lehrbuch,'  and 
scarcely  erase  five  words  to  a  page,  or  con- 
dense in  any  way  the  sentences,  without  en- 
tirely changing  their  meaning.  How  many 
thorns  would  be  removed  from  the  path  of 
the  working  zoologist  if  all  our  writers  could 
borrow  Professor  Claus's  sharpness  of  vision, 
and  accuracy  of  description  ! 

The  general  part  of  the  work  covers  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pages.  Of  these,  a  hundred 
and  thirty  are  devoted  to  the  general  qualities 
of  protoplasm,  the  structure  and  development 
of  cells  and  tissues,  the  general  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  each  '  compound  organ,*  and 
embryonic  development.  The  next  fifty  pages 
contain  in  brief  outline  the  history  of  the 
science,  and  the  discussion  of  the  theory  of 
evolution.  This  is,  unlike  most  zoologies, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  striking  por- 
tion of  the  book,  especially  as  in  this  part  the 
genius  of  the  author,  in  the  choice  and  arrange- 
ment of  material,  is  the  plainer  because  of  the 
greater  liberty  here  possible.  As  specially 
interesting,  might  be  noticed  the  author's  views 
of  parthenogenesis  (p.  106)  as  a  reproduc- 
tion, on  the  part  of  agamic  females  by  true 
eggs,  ''by  no  means  to  be  relegated  to  the 
category  of  germ-cells/* — views  quite  op- 
posed to  the  quotations  from  P^nglish  writers 
so  common  in  our  American  literature,  although 
Professor  Claus  seemed  to  be  supported  by 
Balfour  and  a  majority  of  the  German  school. 

Under  Protozoa  in  the  special  part,  the 
Monera  are  disregarded  as  a  separate  group, 
and  merged  with  Rhizopoda  and  Flagellata. 
Thus  neither  nucleus  nor  pulsating  vesicle  is 
considered  a  necessar}*  characteristic  of  Rhizo- 
poda. The  Flagellata  are  provisionally  classed 
under  the  Infusoria,  with  expressed  doubts  of 
their  animal  character.  Among  the  Flagellata 
are  reckoned  the  Astasiadae  (Euglena)  and 
the  Volvocinidac,  although  the  close  alliance 
of  the  latter  family  to   the  Algae   is  clearly 


acknowledged.  In  an  appendix  to  the  Pro- 
tozoa, the  Bacteria  and  Gregarinidae  are  briefly 
considered.  It  is  an  open  question  whether 
this  is  an  improvement  on  the  arrangement  of 
forms  in  the  '  Grundziige,'  where  Bacteria, 
'Flagellata,  Myxomycetes,  Catallacta,  and 
Labyrinthuleae  are  all  discussed  in  connection 
with  Protozoa,  but  as  groups  of  very  doubtful 
position  and  affinities. 

The  study  of  the  Coelenterata  is  introduced 
by  a  description  of  the  three  individual  types, 
polyp,  medusa,  and  ctenophore.  The  dis- 
cussion of  their  resemblances  and  differences 
brings  the  different  forms  of  this  group  clearly 
before  the  student  at  the  outset,  beside  fur- 
nishing him  a  basis  for  their  classification. 
The  sponges  are  considered  as  merely  a  sub- 
group of  Coelenterata. 

On  account  of  its  embrj^onic  development, 
Balanoglossus  is  assigned  to  an  appendix  at 
the  end  of  the  echinoderms. 

Under  Vermes  the  Nemertlni  are  still  re- 
tained with  the  Platyhelminthes.  The  Gephy- 
rea  are  placed  between  the  Chaetopoda  and 
Hirudinea  as  the  second  sub-claas  of  Annelida, 
while  the  Rotatoria  form  the  fourth  and  last 
class  of  Vermes.  This  is  certainly  an  ex- 
tremely practical  classification,  even  though 
some  might  prefer  to  consider  the  Rotatoria 
earlier  in  the  series  of  worm- forms,  on  account 
of  their  general  affinities. 

The  second  volume  contains,  1®,  Mollusca ; 
2®,  MoUuscoidea,  to  which  are  reckoned  only 
Polyzoa  and  Brachiopoda  as  possessing  strong 
affinities  to  annelids  as  well  as  Mollusca ;  3°, 
Tunicata ;  and,  4®,  Vertebrata.  Thus  over  five 
hundred  pages  of  the  two  volumes  are  devoted 
to  In  vertebrata.  The  seven  hundred  figures 
are  well  chosen,  and  far  above  the  average  in 
beauty  and  clearness.  Under  ever^-  type  and 
class  are  references  to  the  latest  and  best 
literature  on  the  subject.  The  translator  has 
had  a  difficult  task.  It  is  no  eas\'  matter  to 
translate  into  idiomatic  English  the  author's 
condensed  and  pregnant  sentences,  where  every 
word  is  important.  A  few  cases  might  b« 
noticed  where  the  rendering  of  single  words 
might  be  improved ;  but,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  a  careful  comparison  of  about 
thirty  pages  taken  at  random  through  the 
work,  even  such  cases  are  rare,  and  in  general 
the  translation  certainly  gives  a  very  just  ren- 
dering of  the  author's  ideas. 

The  publishers  have  given  us  a  good  page 
and  paper,  and  clear  type.  Altogether,  it  is 
the  only  really  satisfactorj'  manual  which  we 
have  in  English,  and  one  which  no  teacher  or 
student  of  zoology  can  afford  not  to  ] 
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TROMUniT*S    UNDER    THE   RAYS    OF 
THE     AURORA    BORE  A  US. 

'  Wenn  jemand  eiiie  reise  Ihubt,  so  kann  er 
was  erjciilrk'ii/ — it  miisl  bave  been  wttli  this  text 
that  l\oiuhoit  sat  down  to  write  the  story  of 
his  life  in  Lapland.  He  was  there  to  study 
the  aurora  Ijorealis;  Imt  not  content  with  do- 


I 


I 


Fig.   1.  —  ^OUWKOlJklV    CIJlLUUrOLAK  alillON'   AT   JJOo&EKOr- 


ing  a  goodly  amount  of  work,  antl  doubtless 
setting  the  results  down  in  awe-inspiring  col- 
umns of  figures,  he  devoted  a  part  of  his  time 
to  tn[)S  to  Lapp  encampments  near  his  observ- 
ing station  at  Koutokaeino,  a  more  extended 
one  toihe  Finnish  station  at  iSorlankyhi,  and 
another  along  the  north  coast  to  Boris  Glebe 
on  the  Russian  Ixinndary. 

As  a  Scandinavian,  he  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  scenery  of  southern  Norway,  w^hich  he 
refers  to  in  the  opening  chapter.  Me  says* 
*^  Dig  a  canal  right  through  Switzerland,  and 
fetearn  down  it :  that  won  hi  give  some  idea  of 
le  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Ilelgeland,  Lo- 
«lden,and  Finnemarken.**  It  may  be  even 
unjust  to  refer  to  Norweginn  waters  as  canals, 
hut  still  most  will  catch  the  author's  meaning. 

liossekop  was  lire  name  of  the  place  where 
Troniholt  and  his  party  finaUy  left  the  steamer 
which  had  brought  him  from  Bergen.  This 
hamlet  is  nortlt  of  the  arctic  circle,  and  lies  at 
the  head  of  the  Alien  Fiord,  We  are  somewhat 
surprised  at  our  author*s  statement  that  Bosse- 
kop  i»  surrounded  by  green  hills  with  soft  out- 
lines^ as  most  northern  laodscaijes  remind  one 


strongly  of  the  top  of  Mount  Washingtoji ;  and 
we  are  not  much  re-Hs«5!U ed  by  tlie  picture  given 
of  the  place,  winch  shows  the  tisual  assortment 
of  barren  boat-houses,  and  tlie  trader's  hotiso 
an*]  stores.  One  frame-house  and  its  adjuncts 
constitute  a  hamlet  in  Norway. 

It  w.as  in  June,  1882,  the  party  landed,  and 
lK"<ran  the  ineparations  for  their  series  of  obser- 
vations* which  were  to  he  con- 
tinued from  Aug,  1,  1882,  for 
one  year.  The  description 
given  of  the  routine  at  the  sta- 
tion is  not  of  such  a  character 
m  to  lead  one  to  be  anxious  to 
emnhUe  the  work  of  such  ex- 
plorers. To  sit  blinking  by  the 
lire,  waiting  for  the  ap[>ointed 
hour,  and  then  to  venture  out 
with  ft  cup  of  hot  water  for  the 
wet-bulb  thermometer,  in  one 
hand,  and  an  oil-lani[i  in  the 
other*  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
it^ading  the  thermometer  and 
barometer,  and  sketching  the 
aurora,  and  roughly  measuring 
its  position  ;  and  to  retiu'u  to 
the  fireside,  at  last,  with  nearly 
frost-bitten  lingers  and  a  frozen 
lamp  no  longer  burning* — this 
surely  is  not  an  alluring  exist- 
ence. But  hour  after  hour  the  operation  was 
gone  through  with,  first  by  one,  and  then  by 
another,  of  the  [larty. 

Tromholt  himself  left  the  main  [larty  at 
Bossekop,  and  travelled  south  al>out  6o  miles 
to  Koutokaeiuo,  His  reason  for  doing  ihis 
was,  that,  bv  observations  at  the  two  stations 


Vndtr  th*  raya  q/  M#  atiroro  ttor^alin:    In  the  land  uf  tbe 
L^pfi*  And  Ktuvus.     By  k^opuos  Toomuolt.    *1  y&lu^    fjotiduD, 


of  the  snmc  auroral  arch,  some  estimate  might 
he  formed  of  the  height  at  which  the  auroral 
light  is  formed. 

In  a  chapter  of  ninety  odd  pages,  Ti'omholt 
reviews  the  theories  of  the  aurota,  classifies  as 
best  he  can  the  ditferent  phenomena  connected 
with  them,  and  gives  his  own  ideas  in  regard 
to  what  is  actually  going  on  when  we  see  a 
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display  of  northern  ligbts.  A  number  of  illus- 
trations are  given  ;  hut  in  all  cases  they  are 
repruiiuecHl  from  drawings,  as,  oven  with  the 
most  sensitive  phites,  he  utterly  failed  in  getting 
any  iropression  on  a  negative.  He  holds  the 
opinioti  that  the  fundamental  phenomenon  is  a 
ring  of  light  eneireling  the  earth,  as  shown  in 
tig,  2t  and  that  all  the  various  forms  observed 
are  due  to  mod  ill  rations  and  imperfections  in 
this  ring.  To  tlie  streamers  lie  gives  the  posl- 
tion  whieh  a  dipping- ueedle  wonld  take,  and 
explains  their  apparent  coming-together  at  the 
magnetic  zenith,  as  they  do  occasionally*  as 


of  188;)  to  the  Finnish  polar  station,  Trombolt 
takes  occasion  to  criticise  the  artificial  anrora 
whieh  Professor  Lemstriim  succeeded  in  get* 
ting  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  He  thinks  the  light 
more  of  the  nature  of  St,  Klmo's  (ire  tlian  a 
true  aurora*  He  also  takes  exception  to  Lem- 
Strom's  determinations  of  the  height. 

Koutokaeino  was  the  seat  of  a  rellglooi  ex- 
citement among  the  Lapps,  which  finally  col- 
minuted  in  18,52  in  the  murder  of  the  trader 
and  sheriff  of  the  place,  the  pastor's  life  being 
saved  only  by  the  timely  advent  of  a  few 
armed  and  sane  Lapps  from  a  netghburlDg  yiH- 
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Fio,  3.  — Tkomuolt'j*  auroral  station  at  Koutokaeino, 


due  to  pers[>eclive.  He  believes  in  such  cases 
that  the  observer  is  lookin*r  into  a  tube  of  rays* 
Tin*  gtM jgrapliical  distiibulion  of  the  aurora 
is  described,  atMl  the  results  of  the  various 
estimates  of  the  height  gi%^en,  Trombolt^s  own 
measurements  making  the  average  heij^ht  of 
the  lower  vd<fiy  of  a  number  of  an  rural  arches 
7(»  .2  mil  t\s .  T  h  e  co  n  ne  c t i  on  o  f  t  h  e  a  u  ro  ra  with 
the  sun-spot  jienoils  \3  referr€*d  to,  and  a  bi- 
yearly  variatiot)  in  the  phenomenon  is  made 
probable.  Tlie  erackli ng  sound  sometimes  said 
to  have  been  heard,  Tromholt  was  led  to  con- 
sider imaginary.  As  regards  the  strength  of 
the  light  emitted,  be  says  that  at  times  he  was 
able  to  read  print  of  the  following  size  :  — 

Aurora  borealis. 

In  the  account  of  his  journey  in  the  spring 


lage.     A  somewhat  similar  excitement  was  In 
1883  brewing  at  Hatta  to  the  east  of  Kouto*  1 
kaeino* 

The  most  of  Troraholt's  trips  over  the  coun*  j 
try  were  made  in  reindeer-sleds,  when  the  snow 
was  hard,  and   were  accomplished    with   few 
more  than  the  usual  mishaps  of  such  travelling, 
although  his  St.  liernard  dog,  Kolf,  did  no* 
prove  a  congenial   companion    tor   the   deer* 
But  the  final  journey,  to  Sodankyla,  was  made  ^ 
when  the  sun  had  already  begun  to  melt  llif 
snow  ;  and,  on  his  return,  Tromholt  pictarw 
himself  as  dragged  through  from  one  to  two 
feet  of  water  for  a  great  part  of  the  way.     In 
the  spring  the  land   must  resc^mble  one  vnsl  j 
mud-puddle.      Finally  Tromholt  returned   loj 
civilization,  and  took  his  voyage  along  the  oortii  < 
coast  of  Scandinavia. 

Thanks  to  the  cheap  photo-engraylug  pm- 1 
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cesses  employed » the  book  is  well  supplied  with 
authentic  illustrations,  although  8ome  of  them 
re  not  very  clear,  —  a  fault  doubtless  due  to 
Dperfections  in  the  original  jihotographs. 


SOME  STATE  GEOLOGICAL   REPORTS, 

MiKSESOTA  is  not  only  the  centre,  but  it  is 
also  the  summit  of  the  continent,  in  tbe  sense 
of  being  the  starting-point  of  the  three  most 
important  systems  of  drainage  in  North  Amer- 
ica. But,  uotwithstamling  its  geographic  posi- 
tion, the  mean  altitude  of  the  state  is  less  than 
thirteen  hundred  feet,  and  its  surface  configu- 
ration presents  the  simplicity  and  monotony  of 
a  level  and  thoroughly  glaciated  region  ;  while 
the  geological  structure  of  the  greater  portion 
gCf  the  state  is  hopelessly  buried  under  a  thick 
iml  almost  unbroken  mantle  of  drift.  These 
circumstances  greatly  diminish  the  labors  of 
the  geologist;  and  it  is  at  first  a  niiitter  of 
surpnse  that  ten  years  should  have  elapsed 
between  the  inception  of  the  survey  and  the 
completion  of  this  first  volume  of  the  final 
report.  But  this  is  readily  explained  by  the 
very  economical  administration  of  the  survey, 
lie  geological  corps  consisting  of  the  director 

bd  one  assistant,  and,  during  a  considerable 

art  of  the  time  represented  by  this  volume, 
of  the  director  alone. 

The  introductory  chajiter  is  an  extended 
and  admirable  historical  sketch  of  explorations 

tid  surveys  in  Minnesota  and  the  adjacent 
ftates,  from  the  times  of  Charaplain,  Dnluth, 
Hennepin,  and  La  Salle,  to  the  present  survey. 
This  historical  introduction  is,  in  its  extent 
and  general  interest,  unique  among  American 
geological  reports.  It  is  illustrated  by  several 
good  reductions  of  the  earlier  maps  of  the 
north' west,  and  must  prove  a  valuable  com- 
pilation to  students  of  liistory  and  geography 
as  well  as  of  geology.  The  account  of  the 
general  physiciU  features  of  the  state  in  this 
volume  is  brief,  and  yet  adequate,  considering 
tbe  toijographic  uniformity.  But  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  generalized  statement  of  the  geo- 
logical formations  of  the  state  below  the  drift. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  chapter  is 
reserved  for  a  later  volume  ;  for,  as  stated  in 
the  preface,  this  volume  is  intended  to  be 
[laioly   descriptive, — a   repository   of    facts, 

Ith   only   such   generalizations   as   are   self- 

ident  or  generally  admitted. 

TA#  ^mta^ftf  a/  Mirfn*i*t4a,  Vol. ),  of  the  (ItmX  report.  By 
^   II    %.  ,.    .,...,  .  ,^  Yiy  WAimsit  Upham.    MinnestKiIlA, 

ui   of  (ftotnff^    and    natmral   ht^Ufry, 
111  II   ^ij'i    inni.iiiri   annuul   rtpori*.     JOUN    Cot,t*KTT,  ttlule 
DtuKlvL      JntlUnupolift,  StuU,  1»83«  nu.      400  p..   3a  pK  (4) 
ip»  j  ld4  tS€  p.. ;}»  pK,  niJtp.    r. 


The  popular  demand  for  early  practical  re- 
sults is  M^ell  met  in  the  excellent  chapter  on 
the  building-stones,  which  constitute,  at  pres- 
ent, the  most  important  field  of  the  economic 
geologist.  The  descriptions  are  plain  and 
simple,  with  the  condensed  statements  of  the 
D)icroscopic  characters  in  fine  print.  The  use 
of  *  syenite  '  as  a  name  for  hornblendie  grnnite 
is,  however,  antiquated,  and  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  leading  lithologists  of  this  country 
and  Europe.  The  tabic  in  which  the  descrip- 
tions of  forty-one  of  the  most  important  build- 
ing-stones are  condensed  and  compared  would 
be  a  model  of  its  kind,  if  the  mineralogical 
composition  of  the  stones  were  included.  It 
shows  at  a  glance,  that,  in  crushing-strength 
and  dunibibly,  the  building-stones  of  Minne- 
sota are  probafjly  not  surpassed  by  those  of 
any  state  in  the  Union* 

The  main  part  of  this  volume  (about  five 
hundred  pages)  is  devoted  to  detailed  accounts 
of  the  geology  of  the  state  by  counties.  Of 
the  eighty  counties  in  the  Bt&te,  twenty-eight, 
including  nearly  all  that  part  of  the  state  south 
of  the  Minnesota  Biver,  are  here  mapped  and 
described,  two- thirds  of  this  work  being  cred- 
ited to  Mr.  Upham,  In  some  instances  the 
descriptions  of  several  counties  have  been 
combined  ;  and,  if  this  plan  had  been  more 
generally  adopted,  much  needless  repetition 
might  have  been  avoided,  and  the  monotony 
of  this  part  of  tlje  volume  greatly  relieved. 

The  two  annual  reports  of  the  slate  geologist 
of  Indiana  c<jntain  comparatively  lillle  in  the 
way  of  original  contributions  to  the  geology 
or  natural  history  of  the  state.  The  most 
important  sections  of  the  reports  are  those  on 
the  paleozoic  corals,  and  the  subcarboniferous 
fossils  of  Spergen  Hill,  by  Professor  James 
Hall ;  the  paleozoic  flora,  by  Professor  Les- 
quereox  ;  and  the  fauna  of  the  Indiana  coal- 
measures,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  White.  These  papers 
consist  of  short  specific  descriptions,  with 
seventy-one  plates  of  figures.  Very  few  of 
the  species  are  new  to  science,  or  peculiar  to 
Indiana,  while  a  considerable  *number  are  not 
found  in  that  state.  These  articles  are  really 
compilations  from  the  reports  of  other  states 
and  more  general  sources  ;  and,  although  doubt- 
less of  some  value  as  reference- manna  Is  of  the 
paleozoic  fauna  and  flora,  it  is  a  question  to 
what  extent  such  publications  are  really  ger- 
mane to  the  purposes  of  a  geological  survey. 
Each  volume  c*ontains  several  short  county 
reports,  and  in  these  and  other  chapters  the 
ec*onomic  features  have  special  prominence. 
But  the  treatment  is  not  always  impartial,  for 
there  is  a  manifest  tendency  in  some  parts  to 
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undul}'  extol  tlie  good  features  of  the  state 
and  the  importance  of  the  geological  survey. 
The  report  for  1882  contains  a  catalogue  of 
the  flora  (789  si>ecies)  of  the  Alpine  or  cen- 
tral-eastern portion  of  the  state. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS, 

In  an  appendix  to  ProfeBsor  Dexter*s  'Biograph- 
ical sketches  of  the  graduates  of  Yale  collejje/  Prof. 
H.  A.  Newton  has  given  some  figures  hliowing  the 
mortality  among  the  graduates  of  the  early  years  of 
the  college.  The  graduates  considered  are  those 
of  the  years  170*2-44,  483  in  all.  To  avoid  irregulari- 
ties, the  results  have  been  grouped  in  sets  of  ten 
years.  The  actual  numbers  of  deaths  are  compared 
with  the  numbers  computed  from  the  American  and 
combined  experience  tables. 

Table  Mhowinu  the  mortality^  actual  and  expected,  by 
decadfif  qf  year»,  among  Yale  graduates,  1702-44. 


Ages. 


14  to  25 
26  to  35 
3d  to  45 
4«to55 
Mto65 
06  to  75 
T«to85 
80tott5 
98  to  103 


Total. 


Mortality 

Mortality  by 
coinbinca  ex- 

No.  of  di-athB. 

by  American 

tabic. 

porience  table. 

28 

18.60 

17.64 

41 

36.03 

36.17 

48 

37.73 

40.12 

71 

46.87 

54.02 

93 

68.17 

77.02 

98 

93.52 

97.72 

65 

83.40 

79.93 

27 

51.31 

37.72 

2 

- 

473 

435.63 

440.34 

The  most  noticeable  fact  shown  by  this  table  is 
that  below  the  age  of  seventy  the  actual  mortality  so 
largely  exceeded  the  tabular,  tlie  excess  being  over 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  expected  mortality.  This 
mortality  experience  is  decidedly  different  from  that 
of  the  persons  who  have  been  members  of  the  Divin- 
ity school  of  Yale  college  (New-Englander,  April, 
1873).  For  them,  between  the  ages  of  forty  and 
seventy,  the  tabular  exceeded  the  actual  mortality  by 
nearly  forty  per  cent  of  the  former.  This  enormous 
difference  is  quite  uniformly  distributed,  and  is  evi- 
dently not  principally  due  to  chance.  It  cannot  be 
due  to  great  difference  in  the  two  groups  of  men.  It 
must  rather  be  aacribed  to  a  difference  in  the  habits 
of  living  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

—  It  appears  from  Nature  that  preparation  Is 
already  malcing  for  the  meftingof  the  British  asso- 
ciation in  Birmingham  in  1886.  It  is  stated  that  the 
meeting  will  probably  be  under  the  presidency  of 
Sir  William  Dawson  of  Montreal. 

—  Dr.  Andrde  of  Leipzig,  according  to  Nature, 
discussed  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical society  of  Vienna  the  question  whether  iron 
was  known  in  America  in  pre-Columbian  times. 
Meteoric  iron  was  certainly  in  use  amongst  certain 
Indian  tribes  and  the  Eskimo,  but  Dr.  Andr^e  thinks 
that  they  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 


forging  iron.  'This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  fact, 
among  others,  that  while  there  is  ample  proof  that 
the  Indians  [the  author  under  this  term  is  including 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians!  knew  how  to  obtain 
and  employ  gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  quicksilver,  etc, 
we  hear  nothing  of  iron-mines  in  the  history  of  the 
civilization  of  ancient  America.  The  language  itself 
proves  this,  for  there  is  no  expression  for  iron.  Some 
writers,  it  is  true,  speak  of  the  word  panilfjve  as  that 
for  iron,  but  it  really  means  metal  in  general.  More- 
over, in  prehistoric,  or  rather  pre-Columbian,  graves, 
especially  in  the  rainless  regions  of  Peru  and  northern 
Chili,  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  weapons,  and  imple- 
ments are  found;  but  no  objects  in  iron  have  been 
discovered,  although  the  Indians  placed  their  most 
valued  articles  in  their  tombs,.  [Meteoric  iron  ha9, 
however,  been  found  in  several  mounds  in  Ohio  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  of  the  Peabody  museum  in  Cam- 
bridge, both  in  a  natural  state  and  hammered;  in 
the  latter  form  used  for  the  same  purpo.ses  as  native 
copper,  both  for  implements  and  ornaments  ]  Dr. 
Andr^e  thinks  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
tools  employed  in  the  great  masonry-works  of  Peru, 
such  ns  that  at  Tiahuanaco,  were  other  than  tliose  io 
use  in  the  rest  of  Peru,  which  were  of  champU  a 
species  of  bronze.  The  cliiseN  found  in  Peruvian 
graves  soon  become  blunted  when  used  on  the  hard 
strut;  but  it  is  suggested  thai  tiiere  was  some  method 
of  sharpening  them  easily.  Indians  certainly  have 
worked  a  hard  stone  like  nephrite  without  iron;  and 
there  is  no  improbability,  says  the  writer,  in  the  the- 
ory that  these  chisels  were  employed,  when  we  recol- 
lect the  patient  temperament  of  the  Indians,  who  for 
generations  were  accustomed  to  the  repetition  of  the 
same  work,  to  indolently  pursuing  a  uniform  task, 
and  also  that  gutta  cavat  lapidem, 

—  Dr.  G.  A.  Fischer,  in  his  proposed  journey  to 
Lado  on  the  upper  Nile,  will  start,  according  to  the 
AVienaeum,  from  Pangani,  and  endeavor  to  open  up  a 
direct  route  to  Speke  Gulf.  Flis  movements  after 
arriving  in  Uganda  will  depend  upon  circumstancea 
It  is  just  possible,  that,  owing  to  the  proceedings  of 
a  German  colonization  society.  Dr.  Fischer  may  not 
find  it  easy  to  recruit  carriers  at  Zanzibar.  In  a  pa- 
per which  he  read  at  the  German  geographical  con- 
gress at  Hamburg,  Dr.  Fischer  spoke  sensibly  against 
some  of  the  Utopian  schemes  of  his  countrymen. 
He  pointed  out  more  especially  that  Europeans  can- 
not become  acclimatized  in  equatorial  Africa,  except 
perhaps  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  five  thou<«and 
feet,  and  that  even  the  interior  tablelands  are  fre« 
from  malaria  only  where  they  are  barren,  and  conse- 
quently useless  for  purposes  of  colonization. 

—  Twenty-three  maps,  fourteen  by  seventeen  cen- 
timetres, of  excellent  execution,  clear  and  not  over- 
crowded lettering,  fonn  a  most  convenient  pocket 
atlas,  the  twenty-first  eillticm  of  which,  entirely  re- 
modelled, has  just  been  i'tsued  from  the  geographical 
establishment  of  Justus  Perthes  in  Gotha.  For  a 
European  touri.«t,  nothing  could  be  more  convenient, 
as  more  than  half  the  maps  relate  to  that  continent, 
and  only  three  to  North  America  and  the  United 
Sutes 
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—  The  Parker  memorial  ^science  cla.*5  of  some 
seventy  members  has  just  clos*»»1  Us  euurse  of  weekly 
lectures  or  lossons.  These  were  of  a  very  varied  char^ 
ACtcr,  lietng  i^iven  by  some  Lwenty-five  persons  on 
successive  Sundays,  on  a  great  variety  of  topics.  The 
enterjinse  of  the  pnnnoters  in  securirig  in  many 
cases  excelient  spe^ikors  is  to  he  commended;  but 
cin«  fails  t«>  see  any  harmony  in  the  «jenenU  plan,  And 
call  therefore  only  quesliun  its  utility*  beyond  satisfy- 
ing a  dyspeptic  craving  for  misce)ianr;oua  infonnation. 

^An  international  pharmaceatical  congress  h  to 
be  held  In  lirusa<*li)  from  Au^^.  31  to  Sept.  0.  The 
principal  subjects  of  discussion  are  to  be  :  1.  An 
Internatioual  phanuacop<?ra ;  2.  Ph  arm  ace  u  ileal  edu* 
cation:  ;1.  Adulteration  of  food;  4,  Drinki us;- water 
and  its  properties*  and  circumstances.  Tlie  laTiaiUftge 
used  will  be  Freticli,  and  the  king  of  the  Belgians 
will  be  president  of  the  ctjngress* 

—  On  the  4lh  of  July,  1888,  during  the  voyage  from 
Lhbon  to  riynnnith.  a  boltle  containing  a  paper  w*** 
thrown  overlmard  from  the  Germiin  gttnboat  Cyelnp 
In  latitude  3Uo  41.8'  north,  and  longitudu  l>°  41'  west. 
Tht*  was  afterwards  picked  up  on  fhe  l>i  of  Mnrch, 
1885,  on  the  east  side  of  GruntI  Turk  l^lAnd,  \V>sL 
Itidios.  This  bottle  had  been  afloat  one  year  and 
eight  monihs*  and  had  probiibly  travelletl  back  and 
forth  in  rhe  North  African  and  nt^rth  e<]uatorial  cur- 
rents. Through  ihe  4*enriati  embassy  in  Pfirtugal  the 
G«'nnan  see  wane  has  recei\*ed  a  bolt  h;- post  paper 
which  was  put  overbotird  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1SS4,  by  I  he  German  bark  Nubia  during  a  voyage  from 
Bolterdam  to  Zan^ibarf  in  latitude  10^  13'  norlbi  hm- 

ftude  21°  5i'  we^t.  This  was  afterwards  picked  up 
far  Hal  Island,  Cape  de  Verde-5»  in  about  latiiude 
Wi^  52'  norths  and  longitude  *2il^  55'  west.  The  date  of 
the  finding  of  the  bottle  was  not  given.  The  paper 
wa>i  haitded  to  the  German  consul  at  Sal  island  by 
the  harbor  authcuitie^i  of  that  plaee  on  the  1st  of 
March.  1SH5,  It  is  likely  that  I  bin  boltle  travelled 
about  70  sea-railes  N.W.  by  \V.  ^  VV.  in  2^  month**. 
It  is  al^o  probable  that  it  lay  a^liore  for  some  tiuje 
before  it  was  found,  or  that  considerable  time  elapsed 
befur<;;  the  paper  wa^  delivered  to  the  German  consul. 
Through  ihtj  German  consulate  in  Koehefort,  France^ 
the  same  institution  h»is  received  a  bottle-post  paper 
which  waa  put  overboard  fvom  the  German  schouuer 
[lily,  July  ^ri,  l}si<4,  during  Ihe  voyage  from  Ilam- 
to  the  Mar«ibnll  Islands,  in  hitiiude  48*^  IS' 
"^rionh,  iongitnde  IV^  48'  west.  This  was  afterwards 
picked  up  on  the  ciiaat  on  liic  14th  i*f  February,  18J<5, 
In  latitude  Ai\°  27'  iiortli»  hmgitude  2^  42  west.  It 
ia  probable  that  ibis  bottle  travelliHl  202  sea-miles 
S#E.  by  K.  in  204  days.  The  see w arte  has  also 
received  a  bottle- post  t*aper  from  Corpus  Christ!, 
Tex.,  winch  had  been  piU  (»verbourd  from  the  Ger- 
man sijeamer  Kronprinz  Frledrieh  Wilbehn»  Dec.  26, 
imi,  in  latitude  I'-''  .i7  north,  longitmJe  3«F  4o  west. 
Thin  was  afterwards  picked  up  on  the  Isi  of  June^ 
1884,  near  Padre  Inland,  coast  of  Texas,  in  about  27*^ 
north  latitude*  Vl'^'  l"i'  west  longitude  This  bottle 
had  prt>bably  travelled  4jm  sea-miles  W.N.Wi  W. 
in  &!S3  diiys. 


—  Dr.  Bernard  Sehwartx  has  written  a  painstaking 
work  on  the  history  of  moufitain  investigation  from 
ancient  times  to  the  days  of  De  Saus^ure  (*Dle  cr- 
sehlie^sung  der  ge.birge,-  Leipzig,  IS85),  based  on  hia 
lectures  at  the  Freiberg  tntuing  school.  It  carries 
the  reader  throui^h  the  early  centuries  of  travel  iti 
rugged  countries,  when  mountains  were  merely  obst a* 
cles,  not  objects,  in  the  road;  through  the  middle 
centuries^  when  attention  to  nature  was  awakening, 
but  when  observation  was  still  so  itncrtttcal  that  Ten- 
eriffe,  for  example,  was  reported  nine  miles,  and  even 
fifteen  miles  high;  and  into  the  modern  era,  which, 
»o  far  as  accurate  measures  of  altitude  are  concerned, 
\>egan  In  the  famous  meridian-arc  expedition  of  Bou- 
guer  and  La  Condamine  to  Peru  in  1735.  Up  to  this 
time  Mont  Blanc  was  the  *  monarch  of  mountains/ 
just  as  the  Alps  were  the  mountJiin^,  par  e^eeUence, 
of  the  world;  but  then  Chimborazo  took  the  lead, 
and  held  it  till  1818,  when  the  English  explorations 
brought  the  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  up  to  the  first 
rank.  The  progress  and  results  of  mountain  explora- 
tion are  thus  minutely  chronicled  in  about  five  liiin- 
dred  page«,  themselves  almost  pathless,  as  the  table 
of  contents  is  very  brief,  and  index,  page-headings, 
and  paragraph-headings  are  quite  wanting, 

—  Professor  Nowacki  of  the  Polytechnic  in<ititute 
in  Zurieh  has  prepared  an  introduction  to  th*^  i^tudy 
of  soils  (*Kurze  anleitung  zur  einfachen  bodenunler- 
suchnng.'  Zurich,  lJ^85|,  from  which  we  may  measure 
the  attentioti  given  to  scientific  agriculture  in  Swilz^ 
erhind.  It  gives  a  general  Mtalemeiit  of  the  atruc-^ 
til  re  of  soils,  atid  of  the  method  of  Jaking  samples^ 
and  then  proceeds  lo  treat  the  analysis  and  cla^sifica-s 
tion  of  soils  more  at  length,  and  to  discuss  the  detcr^ 
mtnation  and  supply  of  needful  elements*  It  is  all 
trt^ated  as  simply  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  be  too 
inaccessible  to  those  who  have  most  need  of  its  teach- 
ings. A  supplement,  however,  gives  *the  first  at- 
tempt at  a  seientjfle  terminology  of  soils/  which  w© 
fear  w^ill  not  soon  enter  into  common  use,  I^even 
genera,  of  six  species  each,  from  Terra  rude  eta  Umosa 
aut  marglllosa  to  Terra  h umosa  agrestis  *st  hortensis, 
is  at  le4ist  somewhat  cmnbersotne. 

—  An  extended  list  of  aUltudes  for  nearly  three 
thousand  places  in  the  Carnic  atvd  Julian  Alps  has 
lately  been  compiled  by  G,  Mariuelll,  profe'w'or  of 
geography  iti  the  University  of  Padua,  and  published 
a§  a  supplcmetit  to  the  CoHmoH  of  Guido  Cora  of 
Turin.  It  Is  preceded  by  a  list  of  a  hundred  antl 
nineteen  authorities,  forming  in  itself  a  guide  to  the 
geographic  literature  of  the  region,  and  is  introduced 
by  a  well-analyzed  table  of  contents,  from  which  any 
desired  point  can  efisily  be  found. 

—  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson  has  recently  discovered  a  re* 
raarkable  .Tunisso-cretaceousfiorain  the  RocUy  Monn* 
taitiH,  on  the  branches  of  the  Old  Man  River,  Martin 
Creek,  Coal  Creek,  and  one  other  locality  far  to  the 
north-west  on  the  Suskwa  River.  The  containing 
rocks  are  sandstones,  shales,  and  conglouKTates,  with 
seams  of  coal,  in  some  places  anthr:icite.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  Sir  William  Dawson,  in  his  paper  before  the 
recetit  meeting  of  the  Uoyal  society  oi  Canada,  to  call 
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these  beds  the  Kootanie  group,  from  a  tribe  oflndlans 
who  hunted  over  that  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
between  the  49th  and  52d  parallels.  The  beds  He  in 
troughs  in  the  paleozoic  formations  of  the  mountains, 
and  may  be  traced  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  miles  north  and  south.  The  plants  found  are 
conifers,  cycads,  and  ferns,  the  cycads  being  especially 
abundant.  Some  are  identical  with  species  described 
by  Heer  from  the  Jurassic  of  Siberia,  while  others 
occur  in  tlie  lower  cretaceous  of  Greenland.  No 
dictoyledonous  leaves  have  been  found  in  these  beds, 
which  connect  in  a  remarkable  way  the  extinct  floras 
of  Asia  and  America  and  those  of  the  Jurassic  and 
cretaceous  periods. 

—  In  an  article  on  the  variations  of  personality,  in 
the  Journal  de  Oeneve,  Dr.  Hermann  Fol  mentions 
three  elements  of  personality,  — consciousness,  mem- 
ory, and  volition.  Of  the  first  there  are  several  kinds, 
notably  consciousness  of  sensation,  where  the  sensa- 
tion proper  must  be  distinguished  from  our  conscious- 
ness of  it.  If  the  latter  is  lost  periodically,  and  the 
condition  alternates  at  regular  intervals  with  the  nor- 
mal state,  a  sense  of  double  existence  is  produced ; 
and  the  same  state  arises  when  consciousness  of  sen- 
sation is  carried  to  an  extreme.  In  regard  to  the  mem- 
ory, a  person  sometimes  seems  to  have  two  distinct 
memories  which  act  alternately.  The  duplication  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  somnambuli>ts. 
If  it  occurs  in  a  state  of  wakefulness,  the  person 
seems  to  have  two  distinct  personalities.  Only  the 
normal  memory  forms  an  element  of  the  personality. 
The  personality  may  also  be  altered  by  a  change  in 
our  idea  of  the  future.  Absent-mindedness,  and 
yielding  to  involuntary  impulses,  are  the  outward 
signs  of  this  kind  of  mental  disease.  In  conclusion. 
Dr.  Fol  thought  men  differed  less  in  the  extent  of 
their  faculties  than  in  the  extent  of  their  conscious- 
ness of  them. 

—  An  aeronautical  exhibition  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Aeronautical  society  of  Great  Britain  was  to  be 
opened,  says  Nature^  during  the  present  month,  in 
connection  with  the  International  exhibition  at  the 
Alexandra  palace.  The  large  out-door  space  will  be 
made  available  for  various  competitions.  The  dis- 
puted question  of  aerial  locomotion  by  the  aid  of 
buoyancy  will  be  tested.  Possibly  the  fire  in  the 
building  in  the  early  part  of  June  may  interfere  wiih 
the  plans. 

—  A  course  of  ten  lectures  on  the  practical  analysis 
of  plants  W(is  finished  on  June  20  at  the  Cincinnati 
society's  rooms.  They  were  given  by  Jos.  F.  James, 
and  were  instituted  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  They  were  free  to 
those  invited,  and  were  attended  by  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  teachers.  The  society  proposes  to  give  similar 
courses  of  lectures  on  Saturday  mornings  in  the 
fall.  The  first  one  will  probably  be  on  physiology 
and  hygiene,  followed  by  one  on  physical  geography. 

—  We  regret  to  notice  the  death  of  Rev.  T.  W. 
Webb  at  Ilardwick,  Eng.,  on  the  lOlh  of  May.  He 
is  known  everywhere  to  astronomers,  to  amateur 
astronomers  in  particular,  as  the  author  of  '  Celestial 


objects  for  common  telescopes,' — a  book  which  is 
said  to  have  "done  more  to  interest  ob.servers  in  the 
heavens  than  any  other  book  that  ha;*  been  pub- 
lished." He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  Nature, 
the  Intellectual  observer,  the  Eagliah  mechanic,  etc. 
One  of  his  most  recent  works  was  a  popular  book  on 
the  sun.  We  learn  from  the  Astronomical  regUler 
that  he  was  appointed  a  prebendary  of  Hereford  Ca- 
thedral in  1882;  and,  if  he  had  lived  a  few  weeks 
longer,  he  would  have  completed  his  eightieth  year. 

—  Entomologists  will  be  sorry  to  leani  of  the  death, 
on  the  15tb  inst.,  at  his  home  in  Morgantown,  N.C., 
of  Mr.  H.  K.  Morrison,  a  noted  collector  of  insects, 
probably  the  most  successful  and  enthusiastic  in  this 
line  of  any  we  have  had.  A  large  proportion  of  bis 
collections  went  to  Europe,  where  they  were  eagerly 
sought;  and  the  literature  of  descriptive  entomology 
for  the  last  ten  years  in  this  country  shows  every- 
where the  indications  of  his  zeal. 

—  A  correspondent  of  the  English  mechanic,  writ- 
ing from  Morchain,  Somme,  France,  says,  **A  boiler 
of  a  new  system,  which  received  the  name  of  gini- 
rateur  tricy clique  inexplosible,  has  been  invented, 
which  dififers  from  all  those  hitherto  produced.  The 
metallic  surface  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  fire 
does  not  touch  tlie  water;  in  no  condition  can  the 
boiler  get  red-hot;  it  is  enveloi)ed  all  over  by  the 
same  temperature:  hence  an  immense  vaporization; 
and  steam  can  be  produced  to  the  very  last  drop  of 
water  without  the  least  danger.'' 

—  Jules  Gamier  has  designed  an  elevated  railway 
for  the  city  of  Paris,  which  it  is  exjwcted  will  be  in 
running  order  in  time  for  the  exposition  of  1S80.  It 
will  be  twenty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  metres 
(about  eighteen  miles)  in  length,  and  will  cost  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  The  structure  will  bo  compoeed 
of  two  tracks,  one  above  the  other,  on  an  iron  frame. 
The  whole  will  be  fifteen  metres  from  the  buikiing- 
line,  and  vibrations  will  be  guarded  against  by  special 
appliances.  The  trains  will  be  composed  of  three 
American  cars,  each  fourteen  metres  in  length,  and 
two  platform  or  open  cars.  They  will  run  every  five 
minutes  for  seventeen  hours  each  day,  and  will  have 
branches  connecting  with  the  several  railway-stations. 

—  A  new  volume  of  memoirs  of  the  Siberian  i>ection 
of  the  Russian  geographical  society  contains  a  de- 
scription of  Lake  Balkhash  by  Fischer,  an  account 
of  the  Yassiugan  tundras,  a  list  of  geographical  posi- 
tions determined  by  Lebedeff,  and  other  documents 
of  importance. 

— Vesque's  *  Traits  de  lK)tanique '  ( Paris,  BaiUih-e), 
which  was  written,  as  the  author  stau^s,  as  supple- 
mentary to  lectures  delivered  at  the  Insiitut  agrono- 
mique,  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  review  of  the  characters 
of  classificatory  value  in  botany,  but  is  in  the  main 
a  concise  synopsis  of  the  phenogamic  orders  of  im- 
portance. The  scientific  reputation  of  its  author  is  a 
sufficient  guaranty  of  its  accuracy ;  and  the  informa- 
tion it  contains  is  rendered  easily  accei^sible  by  a 
complete  index  to  the  illustrations  and  specific  de- 
scriptions, and  to  the  principal  products  mentioned. 
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